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THE    UNITY    OF    MANKIND. 

tts  BiiucAL  ARCUnewT*  —  OxE  Race  axo  Ohe  Lakguaqi,  —  Oxk  Blood.  — Tub  Cdrss 

oi»  Cahaah. 

DURING  the  last  half-century,  many  writers  on  ethnology, 
anthropology,  and  slavery  have  strenuously  striven  to 
place  the  Negro  outside  of  the  human  family  ;  and  the 
disciples  of  these  teachers  have  endeavored  to  justify  their  views 
by  the  most  dehumanizing  treatment  of  the  Negro.  But,  for- 
tunately for  the  Negro  and  for  humanity  at  large,  we  live  now  in 
an  epoch  when  race  malice  and  sectional  hate  are  disappearing 
beneath  the  horizon  of  a  brighter  and  better  future. 
in  America  is  free.  He  is  now  an  acknowledged  factor  in  the 
affairs  of  the  continent ;  and  no  community,  state,  or  government, 
in  this  period  of  the  world's  histor>%  can  afford  to  be  indifferent  to 
his  moral,  social,  intellectual,  or  political  well-being. 

It  is  proposed,  in  the  first  place,  to  call  the  attention  to  the 
absurd  charge  that  the  Negro  does  not  belong  to  the  human 
family.  Happily,  there  are  few  left  upon  the  face  of  the  earth 
who  still  maintain  this  belief. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  it  is  clearly  stated 
that  '*God  created  man,*'  '*male  and  female  created  he  them;**' 
that  "the  Lord  God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and 

*  Gen,  i.  a;. 
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breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life ;  and  man  became  a 
living  soul ;" '  and  that  "the  Lord  God  took  the  man,  and  put  him 
into  the  Garden  of  Eden  to  dress  it  and  to  keep  it.*'  ^  It  is  notice- 
able that  the  sacred  historian,  in  every  reference  to  Adam,  speaks 
of  him  as  **man ;*'  and  that  the  divine  injunction  to  them  was, — 
Adam  and  Eve,  —  "Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the 
earth,  and  subdue  it  :  and  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the 
sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  every  living  thing  that 
moveth  upon  the  earth."  3  As  among  the  animals,  so  here  in  the 
higher  order,  there  were  two, — a  pair, — "male  and  female,'*  of 
the  human  species.  We  may  begin  with  man,  and  run  down  the 
scale,  and  we  are  sure  to  find  two  of  a  kind,  "male  and  female." 
This  was  the  divine  order.  Bwt  they  were  to  "  be  fruitful,"  were 
to  "replenish  the  earth."  That' they  did  "multiply,"  we  have  the 
trustworthy  testimony  of  God  ;  and  it  was  true  that  man  and 
beast,  fowl  and  fish,  increased.  We  read  that  after  their  expul- 
sion from  the  Garden  of  Eden,  Eve  bore  Adam  a  family.  Cain  and 
Abel ;  and  that  they  "peopled  the  earth." 

After  a  number  of  years  we  find  that  wickedness  increased  in 
the  earth  ;  so  much  so  that  the  Lord  was  provoked  to  destroy  the 
earth  with  a  flood,  with  the  exception  of  Noah,  his  wife,  his  three 
sons  and  their  wives,  —  eight  souls  in  all.4  Of  the  animals,  two 
of  each  kind  were  saved. 

But  the  most  interesting  portion  of  Bible  history  comes  after 
the  Flood.  We  then  have  the  history  of  the  confusion  of  tongues, 
and  the  subsequent  and  consequent  dispersion  of  mankind.  In 
the  eleventl;i  chapter  and  first  verse  of  Genesis  it  is  recorded : 
'*And  the  whole  earth  was  of  one  language,  and  of  one 
SPEECH."  "The  whole  earth"  here  means  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth, — all  mankind.  The  medium  of  communication  was 
common.  Everybody  used  one  language.  In  the  sixth  verse 
occurs  this  remarkable  language:  "And  the  Lord  said,  Behold, 
the  people  is  one^  and  they  have  all  one  language."  Attention  is 
called  to  this  verse,  because  we  have  here  the  testimony  of  the 
Lord  that  "the  people  is  one''  and  that  the  language  of  the  people 
is  one.  This  verse  establishes  two  very  important  facts  ;  i.e.,  there 
was  but  one  nationality,  and  hence  but  one  language.  The  fact 
that  they  had  but  one  language  furnishes  reasonable  proof  that 
they  were  of  one  blood  ;  and  the  historian  has  covered  the  whole 

»  Gen.  ii.  7.  •  Gen.  ii.  15.  *  Gen.  i.  a8.  *  Gen.  vi.  5  sq. 
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^ery  carefully  by  recording  the  great  truth  that  they 
were  one  feoph\  and  had  but  one  langiuige.  The  seventh,  eighth, 
H  and  ninth  verses  of  the  eleventh  chapter  are  not  irrelevant ;  "Go 
to,  let  us  go  down,  and  there  confound  theii  langxvage,  that  they 
may  not  understand  one  another*s  speech.  So  the  Lord  scattered 
them  abroad  from  thence  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth  :  and  they 
left  off  to  build  the  city.  Therefore  is  the  name  of  it  called  Babel  \ 
because  the  Lord  did  there  confound  the  language  of  all  the  earth ; 
and  from  thence  did  the  Lord  scatter  them  abroad  upon  the  face 
of  all  the  earth." 

It  was  the  wickedness  of  the  people  that  caused  the  Lord  to 
disperse  them,  to  confound  their  speech,  and  bring  to  nought 
their  haughty  work.  Evidently  tl  is  was  the  beginning  of  differ- 
ent  families  of  men, — different  itionalities,  and  hence  different 
languages.  In  the  ninth  verse  it  reads,  that  ''from  thence  did  the 
Lord  scatter  them  abroad  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth."     There 

Its  no  ambiguity  about  this  language.  He  did  not  only  **  confound 
their  language,'*  but  *' scattered  them  from  thence,'*  from  Babel, 
"upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth/'  Here,  then,  are  two  very  im^ 
porlant  facts  :  their  iangnagc  was  confused,  and  they  were  '*  scat- 
teredy  They  were  not  only  "scattered,"  they  were  "scattered 
abroad  upofi  the  face  of  all  the  earth.*'  That  is,  they  were  dis* 
persed  very  widely^  sent  into  the  various  and  remote  parts  of  the 
earth  ;  and  their  nationality  received  its  being  from  the  latitudes 
to  which  the  divinely  appointed  wave  of  dispersion  bore  them  ; 
and  their  subsequent  racial  character  was  to  borrow  its  tone  and 
color  from  climateric  influences.  Three  great  families,  the  She- 
mitic,  Hamitic,  and  Japhetic,  were  suddenly  built  up.  Many  other 
families,  or  tribes,  sprang  from  these ;  but  these  were  the  three 
great  heads  of  all  subsequent  races  of  men. 


•4  That  the  three  sons  of  Noah  overspread  and  peopled  the  whole  earth, 
15  so  expressly  slated  in  Scripture,  that,  had  we  not  to  argue  against  those  who 
unfortunately  disbelieve  such  evidence*  we  might  here  stop-  let  us.  however, 
inquire  how  far  the  truth  of  this  declaration  is  substantiated  by  other  consid- 
erations. Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  lliere  is  a  curious,  If  not  a 
remarkable,  analogy  between  the  predictions  of  Noah  on  the  future  descend- 
ants of  his  three  sons,  and  the  actual  state  of  those  races  which  are  generally 
supposed  to  have  sprung  from  them.  It  may  here  be  again  remarked,  that,  to 
render  the  subject  more  clear^  we  have  adopted  the  quinary  arrangement  of 
Professor  Blumenbach :  yet  that  Cuvier  and  other  learned  physiolo twists  are 
of  opinion  that  the  primary  varieties  of  the  human  form  are  more  properly  but 
tkfee;  vii.,  the   Caucasian^  Mongoh'an,  and   Ethiopian.     This   number  corr©- 
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sponds  with  that  of  Noah's  sons.  Assigning,  therefore,  the  Mongolian  race 
to  Japheth,  and  the  Ethiopian  to  Ham,  the  Caucasian,  the  noblest  race,  will 
belong  to  Shem,  the  third  son  of  Noah,  himself  descended  from  Seth,  the 
third  son  of  Adam.  That  the  primary  distinctions  of  the  human  varieties  are 
but  three^  has  been  further  maintained  by  the  erudite  Prichard ;  who,  while  he 
rejects  the  nomenclature  both  of  Blumenbach  and  Cuvier,  as  implying  absolute 
divisions,  arranges  the  leading  varieties  of  the  human  skull  under  three  sec- 
tions, differing  from  those  of  Cuvier  only  by  name.  That  the  three  sons  of 
Noah  who  were  to  *  replenish  the  earth,'  and  on  whose  progeny  ver\'  opposite 
destinies  were  pronounced,  should  give  birth  to  different  races,  is  what  might 
reasonably  be  conjectured ;  but  that  the  obserwition  of  those  who  do,  and  of 
those  who  do  not,  believe  the  Mosaic  history,  should  tend  to  confirm  truth,  by 
pointing  out  in  what  these  three  races  do  actually  difiEer,  both  physically  and 
morally,  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  singular  coincidence.  It  amounts,  in  short,  to  a 
presumptive  evidence,  that  a  mysterious  and  very  beautiful  analog)'  per\'ades 
throughout,  and  teaches  us  to  look  beyond  natural  causes  in  attempting  to 
account  for  effects  apparently  interwoven  in  the  plans  of  Omnipotence.'' « 

In  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
twenty-sixth  verse,  we  find  the  following  language :  "  And  hath 
made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face 
of  the  earth,  and  hath  determined  the  times  before  appointed,  and 
the  bounds  of  their  habitation."  ^  The  Apostle  Paul  was  a  mis- 
sionary. He  was,  at  this  time,  on  a  mission  to  the  far-famed  city 
of  Athens,  —  "  the  eye  of  Greece,  and  the  fountain  of  learning  and 
philosophy."  He  told  the  **men  of  Athens,"  that,  as  he  travelled 
through  their  beautiful  city,  he  had  not  been  unmindful  of  its  at- 
tractions ;  that  he  had  not  been  indifferent  to  the  claims  of  its 
citizens  to  scholarship  and  culture,  and  that  among  other  things 
he  noticed  an  altar  erected  to  an  unknown  God.  He  went  on  to 
remark,  that,  great  as  their  city  and  nation  were,  God,  whose  off- 
spring they  were,  had  created  other  nations,  who  lived  beyond 
their  verdant  hills  and  swelling  rivers.  And,  moreover,  that  God 
had  created  "all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the 
earth  "  out  "  of  one  blood."  He  called  their  attention  to  the  fact 
that  God  had  fenced  all  the  nations  in  by  geographical  bounda- 
ries, —  had  fixed  the  limits  of  their  habitation. 

We  find  two  leading  thoughts  in  the  twenty-sixth  verse ;  viz,, 

*  Encycl.  of  Geo.,  p.  255. 

'  If  the  Apostle  Paul  had  asserted  that  all  men  resembled  each  other  in  the  color  of  thdr 
skin  and  the  texture  of  their  hair,  or  even  in  their  physiological  make>up,  he  would  have  been  at 
war  with  observation  and  critical  investigation.  But,  having  announced  a  wonderful  truth  in 
reference  to  the  unity  of  the  human  race  as  based  upon  one  blood»  science  comes  to  his  support, 
and  through  the  microscope  reveals  the  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  and  shows  that  the  globule  is  tbe 
aamt  in  all  human  blood. 
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I  that  this  passage  establishes  clearly  and  unmistakably  the  muty 
'of  mankind,  in  that  God  created  them  of  one  blood;  second^  he 
hath  determined  "the  bounds  of  their  habitation,"  —  hath  located 
them  geographically.  The  language  quoted  is  very  explicit  *'He 
hath  determined  the  bounds  of  their  habitation,*'  that  is,  '*  all  the 
nations  of  men.*  We  hav^,  then,  the  fact,  that  there  are  different 
I** nations  of  men,**  and  that  they  are  all  "of  one  blood,"  and, 
therefore,  have  a  common  parent  This  declaration  was  made  by 
the  Apostle  Paul,  an  inspired  writer,  a  teacher  of  great  erudition, 
and  a  scholar  in  both  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek  languages. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  either,  that  in  Paul's  masterly  dis- 
cussion of  the  doctrine  of  sin.  — the  fall  of  man, — he  always 
I  refers  to  Adam  as  the  *'one  man**  by  whom  sin  came  into  the 
world.'  His  Epistle  to  the  Romans  abounds  in  passages  which 
prove  very  plainly  the  unity  of  mankind.  The  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles, as  well  as  the  Gospels,  prove  the  unity  we  seek  to  establish. 
But  there  are  a  few  who  would  admit  the  unity  of  mankind, 
and  still  insist  that  the  Negro  does  not  belong  to  the  human 
family.  It  is  so  preposterou.s,  that  one  has  a  keen  sense  of 
humiliation  in  the    assured    consciousness    that   he   goes    rather 

I  low  to  meet  the  enemies  of  God*s  poor;  but  it  can  certainly  do  no 
harm  to  meet  them  with  the  everlasting  truth. 
In  the  Gospel  of  Luke  we  read  this  remarkable  historical  state* 
ment :  **  And  as  they  led  him  away,  they  laid  hold  upon  one  Simon, 
a  Cyrenian,  coming  out  of  the  countr>%  and  on  him  they  laid  the 
cross,  that  he   might  bear  it  after  Jesus,"  J     By  referring  to  the 
map,  the  reader  will  observe  that  Gyrene  is  in  Libya,  on  the  north 
coast  of  Africa.     All  the  commentators  we   have   been    able  to 
Hconsult,  on  the  passage  quoted  below,  agree  that  this  man  Simon 
Https  a  Negro,  ^ — a  black    man.     John    Melville   produced  a  very 
^Bhnarkable  sermon  from  this  passage.4     And  many  of  the  most 
celebrated  pictures  of  *'  The  Crucifixion,"  in    Europe,  represent 
this  Cyrenian  as  black,  and  give  him  a  very  prominent  place  in 
the  most  tragic  scene  ever  witnessed  on  this  earth.     In  the  Acts 


»  Dcut  xxxii.  8,  9:   "When  the  Most  High  divided  to  the  nations  iheir  tnlieritance,  when 
he  separated  the  sons  of  Adam,  he  s«t  the  bounds  of  the  peoptc  according  to  the  number  of  the 
\  children  of  f  sracL    For  the  Lord's  portion  ia  his  people ;  Jacob  »  the  lot  of  bis  inheritftnce." 
Rom.  V,  12,  J4-3i» 
,  '  Luke    xxtii.   a6;  Acts  vi.  9,  also    second    chapter,  tenth  verse.      Matthew  records    tH» 
I  fact  in  the  twcnty*$cventh  chapter,  thirty-second  verse :  **  And  as  they  came  out^  they  found  a 
I  of  Gyrene,  Simon  by  name  :  him  they  compelled  to  bear  his  cross.*' 
Sec  Melville**  Sermons. 
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of  the  Apostles  wc  have  a  VQxy  full  and  interesting  account  oi 
conversion  and  immersion  of  the  Ethiopian  eunuch,  '*a  man  of 
Ethiopia,  an  eunuch  of  great  authority  under  Candace,  Queen  of 
the  Ethiopians,  who  had  the  charge  of  all  her  treasure,  and  had 
come  to  Jerusalem  for  to  worship/*  '  Here,  again,  we  find  that  all 
the  commentators  agree  as  to  the  nationality  of  the  eunuch  :  he 
was  a  Negro ;  and,  by  implication,  the  passage  quoted  leads  us  to 
the  belief  that  the  Ethiopians  were  a  numerous  and  wealthy  peo- 
ple* Candace  was  the  queen  that  made  war  against  Augustus 
Caesar  twenty  years  before  Christ,  and,  though  not  victorious, 
secured  an  honoraHe  peace.^  She  reigned  in  Upper  Egypt,—  up 
the  Nile» — ^and  lived  at  Meroe,  that  ancient  city,  the  very  cradle 
of  Eg)-ptian  civilization. 3 


**  In  ihe  time  of  our  Saviour  (and  indeed  from  that  time  forward),  by  Ethi- 
opia was  meant,  in  a  general  sense,  the  countries  south  of  Egypt,  then  but 
imperfectly  known  ;  of  one  of  which  that  Candace  was  queen  whose  eunuch 
was  baptized  by  Philip,  Mr.  Bruce,  on  his  return  from  Abyssinia,  found  in 
latitude  \CP  38'  a  place  called  Chcndi,  where  the  reigning  sovereign  was  then  a 
queen  ;  and  where  a  tradition  existed  that  a  woman,  by  name  Hendaque  (which 
comes  as  near  as  possible  to  the  Greek  name  Xankitjy),  once  governed  all  that 
country.  Near  this  place  are  extensive  ruins*  consisting  of  broken  pedeslaJs 
and  obelisks,  which  Bruce  conjectures  to  be  those  oi  Meroe,  the  capital  of  the 
African  Ethiopia,  which  is  described  by  Herodotus  as  a  great  city  in  his  timc^ 
namely^  four  hundred  years  before  Christ ;  and  where*  separated  from  the  rest 
of  the  world  by  almost  impassable  deserts,  and  enriched  by  the  commercial 
expeditions  of  their  travelling  brethren,  the  Cushites  continued  to  cultivate,  so 
late  as  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  some  portions  of  those  arts  and 
sciences  to  which  the  settlers  in  the  cities  had  always  more  or  less  devoted 
themselves/'-* 


1 


But  a  few  writers  have  asserted,  and  striven  to  prove,  that  the 
Egyptians  and  Ethiopians  are  quite  a  different  people  from  the 
Negro.  Jerenniah  seems  to  have  understood  that  these  people 
about  whom  we  have  been  writing  were  Neg-roes,  —  we  mean 
black,  *'Can  the  Ethiopian/'  asks  the  prophet,  "change  his  skin, 
ur  the  leopard  his  spots?"  The  prophet  was  as  thoroughly  aware 
that  the  Ethiopian  was  black,  as  that  the  leopard  had  spots  ;  and 
Luther's  German  has  for  the  word  **  Ethiopia/*  *' Negro-land/'  — 

*  Acts  viii.  27. 

*  Plmy  say*  the  Ethiopian  goverament  subsisted  for  several  generations  in  the  hands  of 
queens  who^e  name  waii  Candnce, 

^  See  LiddeUand  Scotf*  Greek  Lexicon. 
*•  Jones's  DLblical  Cyclopedia,  p.  311, 
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the  country  of  the  bbcks.'  The  word  "Ethiop"  in  the  Greek 
literally  means  *' sunburn/' 

That  these  Ethiopians  were  black,  we  have,  in  addition  to  the 
I  valuable  testimony  of  Jeremiah,  the  scholarly  evidence  of  Herod- 
[otus.  Homer,  Josephus,  Euscbius,  Strabo,  and  others. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  use  the  term  •'  Cush  *'  farther 
lalong  in  this  discussion:  so  we  call  attention  at  this  time  to  the 
I  fact,  that  the  Cushites,  so  frequently  referred  to  in  the  Scriptures, 
are  the  same  as  the  Ethiopians. 

Driven  from  unscriptural  and  untenable  ground  on  the  unity 
of  the  races  of  mankind,  the  enemies  of  the  Negro»  falling  back 
m  confusion,  intrench  themselves  in  the  curse  of  Canaan.  **  And 
Noah  awoke  from  his  wine,  and  knew  what  his  younger  son  had 
done  unto  him.  And  he  said»  Cursed  be  Canaan  ;  a  servant  of 
servants  shall  he  be  unto  his  brethren/*^  This  passage  w^as  the 
leading  theme  of  the  defenders  of  slavery  in  the  pulpit  for  many 
t  years.     Bishop  Hopkins  says,  — 

**  The  heartless    irreverence  which  Ham,  the  father  of  Canaan,  displayed 

toward  his  eminent  parent,  whose  piely  had  just  saved  him  from  the  Delu^, 

presented  the  immediate  occasion  for  this  remarkable  prophecy;  but  the  actual 

fulJilmeHt  was  reserved  for  his  posterity  after  they  had  lost  the  knowledge  o£ 

God,  and  become   utterly  polluted  by  the  abominations  of  heathen  idolatry. 

The  Almighty,  foreseeing  this  total  degradation  of  the  race,  ordained  them  to 

I  servitude  or  slavery  under  the  descendants  of  Shem  and  Japheih,  doubtless 

'  because  he  jud^^ed  ii  to  be  their  fittest  condition.     And  all  history  proves  how 

I  accurately  the  prediction  has  been  accomplished,  even  to  the  present  day.^'i 

Now,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  by  those  who  adopt  this  view 
is,  to  prove,  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  that  Noah  was  inspired  to 
pronounce  this  prophecy.     Noah  Imd  been,  as  a  rule,  a  righteous 

I  man.  For  more  than  a  hundred  years  he  had  lifted  up  his  voice 
against  the  growing  wickedness  of  the  world.     His  fidelity  to  the 

^ cause  of  God  was  unquestioned;  and  for  his  faith  and  correct 

[living,  he  and  his  entire  household  were  saved  from  the  Deluge. 

[But  after  his  miraculous  deliverance  from  the  destruction  that 
overcame  the  old  world,  his  entire  character  is  changed.  There 
is  not  a  single  passage  to  show  us  that  he  continued  his  avoca- 
tion as  a  preacher.     He  became  a  husbandman  ;  he  kept  a  vine- 

.yard  ;  and.  more  than  all,  he  drank  of  the  wine  and  got  drunk  ! 


'  The  term  Ethtope  wTia  anciently  given  to  all  those  whose  color  was  darkened  by  the  iiin,— 
Smyth's  Unity  of  tht  Human  Raus^  chap.  i.  p.  34. 

»  Gen.  \x.  24,  35*    See  also  ihc  tw«ity-*ixth  and  twcnty-seveoth  verse*, 
^  Btbte  Views  ot  Slaver>%  p,  7. 
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Awaking  from  a  state  of  inebriation,  he  knew  that  Ham  had 
beheld  his  nakedness  and  **told  his  two  brethren."  But  "Shem 
and  Japheth  took  a  garment,  and  laid  it  upon  both  their  shoul- 
ders, and  went  backward,  and  covered  the  nakedness  of  their 
father ;  and  their  faces  were  backward,  and  they  saw  not  their 
father's  nakedness/''  It  is  quite  natural  to  suppose,  that,  humil- 
iated and  chagrined  at  his  sinful  conduct,  and  angered  at  the 
behavior  of  his  son  and  grandson.  Ham  and  Canaan,  Noah  ex- 
pressed his  disapprobation  of  Canaan.  It  was  his  desire,  on  the 
impulse  of  the  moment,  that  Canaan  should  suffer  a  humiliation 
somewhat  commensurate  with  his  offence  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  was  appropriate  that  he  should  commend  the  conduct  of  his 
other  sons,  who  sought  to  hide  their  father's  shame.  And  all  this 
was  done  without  any  inspiration.  He  simply  expressed  himself 
as  a  fallible  man. 

Bishop  Hopkins,  however,  is  pleased  to  call  this  a  "prophecy." 
In  order  to  prophesy,  in  the  scriptural  meaning  of  the  word,  a 
roan  must  have  the  divine  unction,  and  must  be  moved  by  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  it  should  be  said,  that  a  true 
prophecy  always  comes  to  pass,  —  is  sure  of  fulfilment.  Noah 
was  not  inspired  when  he  pronounced  his  curse  against  Canaan, 
for  the  sufficient  reason  that  it  was  not  fulfilled.  He  was  not 
speaking  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy  when  he  blessed  Shem  and 
Japheth,  for  the  good  reason  that  their  descendants  have  often 
been  in  bondage.  Now,  if  these  words  of  Noah  were  prophetic, 
were  inspired  of  God,  we  would  naturally  e.xpect  to  find  all  of 
Canaan  s  descendants  in  bondage ^  and  all  of  S hem's  out  of  bond- 
age,—  free!  If  this  prophecy  —  granting  this  point  to  the  learned 
bishop  for  argument's  sake  —  has  not  been  fulfilled,  then  we  con- 
clude one  of  two  things  ;  namely,  these  are  not  the  words  of  God, 
or  they  have  not  been  fulfilled.  But  they  were  not  the  words  of 
prophecy,  and  consequently  never  had  any  divine  authority.  It 
was  Canaan  upon  whom  Noah  pronounced  the  curse :  and  Canaan 
was  the  son  of  Ham  ;  and  Ham,  it  is  said,  is  the  progenitor  of  the 
Negro  race.  The  Canaanites  were  not  bondmen,  but  freemen, — 
powerful  tribes  when  the  Hebrews  invaded  their  country ;  and 
from  the  Canaanites  descended  the  bold  and  intelligent  Car- 
thaginians, as  is  admitted  by  the  majority  of  writers  on  this 
subject.     From  Ham  proceeded  the  Egyptians,  Libyans,  the  Phu- 

*    Gen.  ix.  aj. 


tim»  and  the  Ciishim  or  Ethiopians,  who,  colonizing  the  African 
side  of  the   Red  Sea,  subsequently  extended  themselves  indefi- 

Pnitely  to  the  west  and  south  of  that  great  continent.  Egypt  was 
called  Chemia,  or  the  country  of  Ham  ;  and  it  has  been  thought 
I  that  the  Egyptian's  deity,  Hammon  or  Amnion,  was  a  deification 
of  Ham.*  The  Carthaginians  were  successful  in  numerous  wars 
against  the  sturdy  Romans.  So  in  this,  as  in  many  other  in- 
stances, the  prophecy  of  Noah  failed. 
Following  the  chapter  containing  the  prophecy  of  Noah»  the 
historian  records  the  genealogy  of  the  descendants  of  Ham  and 
Canaan.  We  will  quote  the  entire  account  that  we  may  b^ 
assisted  to  the  truth. 

"And  the  sons  of  Ham;  Cush,  and  Mizraim,  and  Phut,  and  Canaan; 
land  the  sons  of  Cush;  Seba,  and  Havilah,  and  Sabtah,  and  Raamah,  and 
iSabtectuh:  and  the  sons  of  Raainah ;  Sheba  and  Dedan.  And  Cush  begat 
I  Nimrod :  he  began  to  be  a  mighty  one  in  the  earth.  He  was  a  mighty  hunter 
!  before  the  Lord :  wherefore  it  is  said,  Even   as   Nimrod   the   mighiy  hunter 

before  the  Lord.  And  the  beginning  of  bis  kingdom  was  Babel,  and  Ercch, 
.and  Accad,  and  Calnch,  in  the  land  of  Shinar.  Out  of  that  land  went  fortli 
lAsshur.  and  builded  Nineveh,  and  the  city  Rehot>oth,  and  Calah,  and  Rc^n 
[between  Nineveh  and  Calah :  the  same  is  a  great  city.  And  Mizraim  begat 
I  Ludim,  and  Anamim,  and  Lehabim»  and  Naplituhimi  and  Pathrusimi  and  Cas 
hiihim  (out  of  whom  came  Philisiim),  and  Caphlorim,  And  Canaan  begat 
fSidon  his  first-born,  and  Heth,  and  the  Jebusitc»  and   the  Amorite,  and   the 

Girgasite,  and  the  Hivite,  and  the  Arkite,  and  the  Sinitc,  and  the  Arvaditc, 

aitid  the  Zemaritc,  and  the  Hamalhite:  and  afterward  were  ihe  families  of  the 
LCanaaniles  spread  abroad.     And  the  border  of  the  Canaanitcs  was  from  Sidon, 

as  thou  comest  to  Gerar,  unto  Gazaj  as  thou  goest,  unto  Sodom,  and  Gomor 
I  rah,  and  Admah,  and  Zcboim,  even  unto  Lasha.     These  are  the  sons  of  Ham, 

after  their  families,  after  their  tongues,  in  their  countries,  and  in  their  nations."" 

Here  is  a  very  minute  account  of  the  family  of  Ham,  who  it 

Lis  said  was  to    share  the  fate  of  his   son   Canaan,  and  a  clear 

I  account  of  the  children  of  Canaan.     "  Nimrod/*  says  the  record, 

"  began  to  be  a  mighty  one  in  the  earth*     He  was  a  mighty  hunter 

before  the  Lord.  .  ,  *  And  the  beginning  of  his  kingdom,**  etc, 

■We  find  that  Gush  was  the  oldest  son  of  Ham»  and  the  father  of 

Nimrod  the  **  mighty  one  in  the  earth,"  whose  **  kingdom**  was 

so    extensive.      He   founded    the    Babylonian   empire,    and   was 

the  father  of   the  founder  of   the  city  of   Nineveh,  one  of  the 

grandest  cities  of  the  ancient  world.     These  wonderful  achieve- 

'  Plutarch,  De  hide  et  Ostride.    Set  alM  Dr.  Morton,  and  Ethnological  Journal,  4lh  No 
'  Gen,  X.  6-ao, 
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ments  were  of  the  children  of  Ciish,  the  ancestor  of  the  Negroes. 
It  is  fair  to  suppose  that  this  line  of  Ham's  posterity  was  not 
lacking  in  jx)wers  necessary  to  found  cities  and  kingdoms,  and 
maintain  government. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  enabled  to  see,  according  to  the  Bible 
record,  that  the  posterity  of  Canaan  did  not  go  into  bondage ; 
that  it  was  a  powerful  people,  both  in  point  of  numbers  and 
wealth  ;  and.  from  the  number  and  character  of  the  cities  it  built, 
we  infer  that  it  x^-as  an  intellectual  posterity.  We  conclude  that 
thus  far  there  is  no  evidence,  from  a  biblical  standpoint,  that 
Noah's  prophecy  was  fulfilled.  But,  notwithstanding  the  absence 
of  scripiural  proof  as  to  the  bondage  of  the  children  of  Canaan, 
the  venerable  Dr.  Mede  says,  **  There  never  has  been  a  son  of 
Ham  who  has  shaken  a  sceptre  over  the  head  of  Japheth.  Shem 
has  subdued  Japheth,  and  Japheth  has  subdued  Shem  ;  but  Ham 
has  never  subdued  either.'*  The  doctor  is  either  falsifying  the 
facts  of  history,  or  is  ignorant  of  histor}'.  The  Hebrews  were  in 
bondage  in  Eg)pt  for  centuries.  Egypt  was  peopled  by  Misraim, 
the  second  son  of  Ham.  Who  were  the  Shemites  }  They  were 
Hebrews!  The  Shemites  were  in  slavery  to  the  Hamites.  Mel- 
chizecek,  whose  name  was  expressive  of  his  character,  —  king  of 
ri^fiUcusru'Ss  \OX  a  righteous  king),  was  a  worthy  priest  of  the 
most  high  Govi ;  and  Abimelech,  whose  name  imports  parental 
kiK£.  pleavicvi  the  integrity  of  his  heart  and  the  righteousness  of 
his  nation  betore  God.  and  his  plea  was  admitted.  Yet  both 
these  jx^rsonages  appear  to  have  been  Canaanites,'*  '  Melchize- 
dek  and  Abmielech  were  Canaanitcs,  and  the  nust  sacred  and 
honorable  characters  in  Old-Testament  history.  It  was  Abra- 
ham, a  Shemite,  who.  meeting  Melchizedek,  a  Canaanite,  gave 
him  a  tenth  of  all  his  spoils.  It  was  Ximroil.  a  Cush^te,  who 
**went  to  Asher.  and  built  Nineveh."  after  subduing  i.ic  Shem- 
ites. Si^  it  seems  very  plain  that  Noah's  prophecy  cid  not  come 
trve  in  every  rcsixKt.  and  that  it  was  P'n  the  word  of  God. 
**And  Gvxi  Kesscvl  Nosih  and  his  sons."  *  God  pronounces  his 
blessing  i:;vn  :his  entire  family,  anvi  eni  »ins  upon  them  to  "  be 
fruitfu!  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth."  Afterwards  Noah 
seeks  to  abrv^gate  the  Messing  ot  livxl  by  his  "cursed  be  Canaan." 
But  this  was  only  the  bi;:or  e\pr<^ssio!i  of  a  drunken  and  humilia- 
ttd  jvirvnt  lacking  divine  authvMity.     No  doubt  he  and  his  other 
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two  sons  conformed  their  conduct  to  the  spirit  of  the  curse  pro- 
nounced, and  treated  the  Hamites  accordingly.  The  scholarly 
TDv.  William  Jones  ^  says  that  Ham  was  the  youngest  son  of 
Noah ;  that  he  had  four  sons,  Cush,  Misraim,  Phut,  and  Canaan  ; 
and  that  they  peopled  Africa  and  part  of  Asia.^  The  Hamites 
'were  the  offspring  of  Noah,  and  one  of  the  three  great  families 
that  have  peopled  the  earth.3 

'  Jones's  Biblical  Cyclopaedia,  p.  393.    Ps."lxxviii.  51. 

■  Ps.  CY.  23. 

>  If  Noah*s  utterance  were  to  be  regarded  as  a  prophecy,  it  applied  only  to  the  Canaanites, 
the  descendants  of  Canaan,  Noah's  grandson.  Nothing  is  said  in  reference  to  any  person  but 
Canaan  in  the  Supposed  prophecy. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

THE    XEGRO   IN   THE    LIGHT   OF    PHILOLOGY.   ETHNOLOGV.  AND 

EGYPTOLOGY. 

CusHiM  AND  ETnionA.  —  ETH: -'TAN*,  White  and  Black.  —  Negro  Characihhsiics. — The  Djudc 
CoxnsENT.  —  The  Avtt^.itti-  of  the  Negro.  —  IsDisriTABLE  Evidence  — The  Milxtakt  aid 
Social  Condition  or  Nexjeoes.  —  Cause  of  Color.  —The  Term  Ethiopian. 

THERE  seems  to  be  a  great  deal  of  ignorance  and  confusion 
in  the  use  of  the  word  **  Xegro  ; "  '  and  about  as  much 
trouble  attends  the  proper  classification  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Africa.  In  the  preceding  chapter  we  endeavored  to  prove, 
not  that  Ham  and  Canaan  were  the  progenitors  of  the  Xegro 
races,  —  for  that  is  admitted  by  the  most  consistent  enemies  of 
the  blacks,  —  but  that  the  human  race  is  onc^  and  that  Noah's 
curse  was  not  a  divine  prophecy. 

The  term  *' Xegro "  seems  to  be  applied  chiefly  to  the  dark 
and  woc'Iiy-haired  people  who  inhabit  Western  Africa.  But  the 
Xegro  is  to  be  found  also  in  Eastern  Africa.^  Zonaras  says, 
"Chus  is  the  person  from  whom  the  Cuseans  are  derived.  They 
are  the  same  people  as  the  Ethiopians."  This  view  is  corrobo- 
rated by  Josephus,3  Apuleius,  and  Eusobius.  The  Mol)row  term 
••Cu5h"is  translated  Ethiopia  by  X\w  Sopluai;int.  Vulgate,  and 
by  almost  all  other  versions,  ancient  and  modern,  as  well  as  by 
the  English  version.     '*It  is  not,  thoioU^ro,  to  be  doubted   that 


'  EiTnri  W.  B>d*n,  LL.D..  of  Iil»cti.».  ^.in*,  •  Su|»|H>«4ing  that  this  term  was  ongiruiUy 
•xscd  13  a  prrase  .:t  c:r.:enct.  is  it  not  \\\\\\  i« «  lo  »')i».»tc  »t  ?  } low  often  has  it  not  happened 
tfca:  na— «  «:rTira.~y  rvcc  in  rerrv^ach  h.i>c  K'l  h  ail«MwaivN  adopted  as  a  tale  of  honor  by  those 
a^n.-^t  wS:tr.  ::  was  csedr  —  Mo:h\Hlivt<»,  v'»»aU«m'.,  etc.  Hut  as  a  proof  that  no  unfavorable 
isjp.rci-.n  a'.ache-i  :o  the  word  when  \\\^\  n»n«l«'M'd,  I  nuy  ment:on.  that,  long  before  the  slave- 
a»ie  be^iz.  rravi-Ters  f:-..nd  :ho  Kuil.v  inMhi'  »*'»■'»  *'!  Aliica  preferring  to  be  called  Negn^es" 
isee  Pjchas  P-.Iir.iraa:*  .  .  A  AmvI  in  \\\  «h.'  pio^Uvetiade  hterature  the  word  was  spelled  with 
a'capial  .V.  I:  was  the  slaver\  kA  \\w  l>l>i(k  •  ^\\\\\\  altriwarvU  vle:;raded  the  term.  To  say  that 
the  non^e  was  i=v-r::ec  :o  desrado  \W  » »i  •■,  "»»inv  »'l  >%hoNe  members  were  reduced  to  s-'avery,  is  to 
be  gu'Jt^  if  what  :::  ^n^mnwr  u  v.d'id  ■*  >i»A'i'«  /».',V^i'*r.  The  di>grace  became  attached  to 
the  name  :n  consequence  oi  s]avrt\  ,  \\^\\\  wVaK  \\\'  pi\t|Hwe  to  vU^  is.  now  that  sla\erv  is  abo'.i>hed, 
U>  it»tore  ;:  tv»  :ts  cr.ginal  place  .»nil  lvu»M»n«*i»^  ^^'•e,  .»nvi  ther\'fore  to  restiMc  the  capiul  AV 
*  Prichard,  \ol.  n    p    h  '  |oM»phus  Antiq.«  hb   i,  chap.  o. 


he  term  *  Cushim*  has  by  the  interpretation  of   all  ages  been 
nslated  by  •  Ethiopians/  because  they  were  also  known  by  their 
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flack  color,  and  their  transmigrations,  which  were  easy  and 
requent."  *  But  while  it  is  a  fact,  supported  by  both  sacred  and 
Tofane  history,  that  the  terms  •*  Cash  '*  and  **  Ethiopian  '*  were 
sed  interchangeably,  there  seems  to  be  no  lack  of  proof  that 
he  same  terms  were  applied  frequently  to  a  people  who  were 
lOt  Negroes.  It  should  be  remembered,  moreover,  that  there 
rere  nations  who  were  black,  and  yet  were  not  Negroes.  And 
he  only  distinction  amongst  all  these  people,  w^ho  are  branches 
I  the  Hamitic  family,  is  the  texture   of   the  hain     **But  it   is 

ually  certain,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the  term  'Cushite'  is 
pplied  in  Scripture  to  other  branches  of  the  same  family ;  as, 
[)r  instance,  to  the  Midianites,  from  whom  Moses  selected  his 
rtfe,  and  who  could  not  have  been  Negroes.  The  term  '  Cush- 
te,*  therefore,  is  used  in  Scripture  as  denoting  nations  who  were 
lOt  black,  or  in  any  respect  Negroes,  and  also  countries  south  of 
£gypt,  whose  inhabitants  were  Negroes;  and  yet  both  races  are 

jclared  to  be  the  descendants  of  Cush,  the  son  of  Ham,     Even 
Ezekiers  day  the  interior  African  nations   w^ere    not   of   one 

ce^  for  he  represents  Cush,  Phut,  Lud,  and  Chub,  as  either 
hemselves  constituting,  or  as  being  amalgamated  with,  *a  mm- 
;]ed  people'  (Ezek,  xxx,  5) ;  'that  is  to  say,*  says  Faber,  *it  was 
\  nation  of  Negroes  who  are  represented  as  very  numerous, — 
r//  the  mingled  people/  '*  * 

The  term  **  Ethiopia**  was  aiiciently  given  to  all  those  whose 
olor   was   darkened   by  the   sun.     Herodotus,  therefore,  distin- 

ishes  the  Eastern  Ethiopians  who  had  straight  hair,  from  the 
Vestern  Ethiopians  who  had  curly  or  woolly  hair.3    '*  They  are  a 

ofold  people,  lying  extended  in  a  long  tract  from  the  rising  to 
he  setting  sun/'  4 

The  conclusion  is  patent.    The  words  "Ethiopia"  and  "  Cush  ** 

ere  used  always  to  describe  a  black  people,  or  the  country  where 

uch  a  people  lived*     The  term  **  Negro,*'  from  the  Latin  '*  ntger'* 

nd   the   French  *^ noir,''   means   black;   and    consequently  is  a 

modern  term,  with  all  the  original  meaning  of  Cush  and  Ethiopia, 

with  a  single  exception*     We  called  attention  above  to  the  fact 

at  All  Ethiopians  were  not  of  the  pure  Negro  type,  but  were 


*  Poole.  »  Smyth'*  Unity  Htiman  Races,  chap,  ii^  p.  41, 

^  HerocSotus,  vk,  69,  70.    Ancient  Univ.  Hist,,  vol.  xviii.  pp.  254,  255,      ♦  5trabO|  vol,  i  p.  6^ 
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nevertheless  a  branch  of  the  original  Hamitic  family  from  whence 
sprang  all  the  dark  races.  The  term  "Neg^o"  is  now  used  to 
designate  the  people,  who,  in  addition  to  their  dark  complexion, 
have  curly  or  woolly  hair.  It  is  in  this  connection  that  we  shall 
use  the  term  in  this  work." 

Africa,  the  home  of  the  indigenous  dark  races,  in  a  geographic 
and  ethnographic  sense,  is  the  most  wonderful  country  in  the 
world.  It  is  thoroughly  tropical.  It  has  an  area  in  English 
square  miles  of  ii,556,6cx),  with  a  population  of  192,520,000 
souls.  It  lies  between  the  latitudes  of  38°  north  and  35°  south; 
and  is,  strictly  speaking,  an  enormous  peninsula,  attached  to  Asia 
by  the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  The  most  northern  point  is  the  cape, 
situated  a  little  to  the  west  of  Cabo  Blanco,  and  opposite  Sicily, 
which  lies  in  latitude  37^  20'  40"  north,  longitude  9°  41'  east 
Its  southernmost  point  is  Cabo  d'Agulhas,  in  34°  49'  15"  south; 
the  distance  between  these  two  points  being  4,330  geographical, 
or  about  5,000  English  miles.  The  westernmost  point  is  Cabo 
Verde,  in  longitude  17°  33'  west;  its  easternmost.  Cape  Jerdaffun, 
in  longitude  51°  21'  east,  latitude  10°  25'  north,  the  distance 
between  the  two  points  being  about  the  same  as  its  length. 
The  western  coasts  are  washed  by  the  Atlantic,  the  northern 
by  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  eastern  by  the  Indian  Ocean. 
The  shape  of  this  "dark  continent"  is  likened  to  a  triangle 
or  to  an  oval.  It  is  rich  in  oils,  ivory,  gold,  and  precious  timber. 
It  has  beautiful  lakes  and  mighty  rivers,  that  are  the  insoluble 
problems  of  the  present  times. 

Of  the  antiquity  of  the  Negro  there  can  be  no  doubt.  He 
IS  known  as  thoroughly  to  history  as  any  of  the  other  families 
of  men.  He  appears  at  the  first  dawn  of  histor)-,  and  has  con- 
tinued down  to  the  present  time.  The  scholarly  Gliddon  says, 
that  "the  hieroglyphical  designation  of  'KeSH/  exclusively  aj>- 
plied'  to  African  races  as  distinct  from  the  Egyptian,  has  been 
found  by  Lepsius  as  far  back  as  the  monuments  of  the  sixth 
dynasty,  3000  B.C.  But  the  great  influx  of  Negro  and  Mulatto 
races  into  Eg)'pt  as  captives  dated  from  the  twelfth  dynasty  ; 
when,  about  the  twenty-second  centurj-,  B.C.,  Pharaoh  SESOUR- 
TASEN  extended  his  conquests  up  the  Nile  far  into  Nigritia. 
After  the  eighteenth  dynasty  the  monuments  come  down  to  the 

'  It  is  not  vfiske,  to  say  the  least,  for  intelligent  Ncp-oes  in  America  to  seek  to  drop  the  word 
**  N«gro.**  It  is  a  good,  strong,  and  healthy  word,  and  ought  to  live.  It  should  be  coTercd  with 
flory :  let  Negroes  do  it 
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iird  century.  A.D.,  without  one  siugjle  instance  in  the  Pharaonic 
or  Ptolemaic  periods  that  Negro  labor  was  ever  directed  to  any 
agricultural  or  utilitarian  objects/'*  The  Negro  was  found  in 
great  numbers  with  the  Sukim,  Thut,  Lubin,  and  other  African 
oations,  who  formed  the  strength  of  the  army  of  the  king  of 
Egj'pt,  Shishak,  when  he  came  against  Rehoboam  in  the  year 
971  B.C.  ;  and  in  his  tornb^  opened  in  1849^  there  were  found 
among  his  depicted  army  the  exact  representation  of  the  genuine/ 
Negro  race,  both  in  color,  hair,  and  physiognomy.  Negroes  are! 
also  represented  in  Egyptian  paintings  as  connected  with  the 
military  campaigns  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty.  They  formed  a 
part  of  the  army  of  Ibrahim  Pacha,  and  were  prized  as  gal- 
lant soldiers  at  Moncha  and  in  South  Arabia.*  And  Herodotus 
assures  us  that  Negroes  were  found  in  the  armies  of  Sesostris 
and  Xerxes  ;  and,  at  the  present  time,  they  are  no  inconsider- 
able part  of  the  standing  array  of  Egypt.3  Herodotus  states 
that  eighteen  of  the  Egyptian  kings  were  Ethiopians. 4 

It  is  quite  remarkable  to  hear  a  writer  like  John  P.  Jeffries, 
who  evidently  is  not  very  friendly  in  his  criticisms  of  the  Negro, 
make  such  a  positive  declaration  as  the  following  :  — 

*'Bvery  ratJonal  mind  must,  therefore,  readily  conclude  that  the  African 
ce  has  been  in  existence,  as  a  distinct  people,  over  four  thousand  two  hun* 
dx^^  years ;  and  ho\?  long  before  that  period  is  a  matter  o£  conjecture  only, 
there  being  no  reliable  data  upon  which  to  predicate  any  reliable  opinion/' I 

It  is  difficult  to  find  a  writer  on  ethnology,  ethnography,  or 
Egyptology,  who  doubts  the  antiquity  of  the  Negroes  as  a  distinct 
people.  Dr.  John  C.  Nott  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  a  Southern  man  in 
the  widest  meaning,  in  his  *' Types  of  Mankind,"  while  he  tries 
to  make  his  book  acceptable  to  Southern  slaveholders,  strongly 
maintains  the  antiquity  of  the  Negro, 

*■"  Ethnological  science,  then,  possesses  not  only  the  authoritative  testimo* 
es  of  Lepsius  and  liirch  in  proof  of  the  existence  of  Negro  races  during  the 
ftnty-fourth  century,  B.C.,    but,  tlie  same  fact  being  conceded  by  all  living 

E|^'ptoh>^ists,  wc  may  hence  infer  that  these  Nigrilian  types  were  contem- 

poi-ary  with  the  earliest  Egypltans''^ 

In  1829  there  was  a  remarkable  Theban  tomb  opened  by  Mr, 
Wilkinson,  and  in  1840  it  was  carefully  examined  by  Harris  and 

>  Joiimat  of  Ethnology,  No,  7,  p.  310.  -  Ptcker5ng*s  Races  of  Men,  pp.  \%^-%^ 

*  Bnrcklinrdt's  Travels,  p  341.  *  Euterpe,  lib,  6. 

*  Jeffries'*  Kat.  Hist,  of  Human  Race,  p.  315.        ^  Types  of  Mankind,  p.  159. 
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Gliddon.     There  is  a  most  wonderful  collection  of  Negro  scenes 
in  it.     Of  one  of  these  scenes  even  Dr.  Nott  says,  — 

"  A  Negress,  apparently  a  princess,  arrives  at  Thebes,  drawn  in  a  plaustrum 
by  a  pair  of  humped  oxen,  the  driver  and  groom  being  red-colored  £g\-ptians, 
and,  one  might  almost  infer,  eunuchs.  Following  her  arc  multitucles  of  Negroes 
and  Nubians,  bringing  tribute  from  the  upper  country,  as  well  as  black  slaves 
of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  among  which  are  some  red  children,  whose  fathers 
were  Egyptians.  The  cause  of  her  advent  seems  to  have  been  to  make  offer- 
ings in  this  tomb  of  a  *  royal  son  of  KeSA — Amunoph,*  who  may  have  been 
her  husband." « 

It  is  rather  strange  that  the  feelings  of  Dr.  Nott  toward  the 
Negro  were  so  far  mollified  as  to  allow  him  to  make  a  statement 
that  destroys  his  heretofore  specious  reasoning  about  the  political 
and  social  status  of  the  Negro.  He  admits  the  antiquity  of  the 
Negro ;  but  makes  a  special  effort  to  place  him  in  a  servile  state 
at  all  times,  and  to  present  him  as  a  vanquished  vassal  before 
Ramses  III.  and  other  Egyptian  kings.  He  sees  no  change  in 
the  Negro's  condition,  except  that  in  slavery  he  is  better  fed  and 
clothed  than  in  his  native  home.  But,  nevertheless,  the  Negress 
of  whom  he  makes  mention,  and  the  entire  picture  in  the  Theban 
tomb,  put  down  the  learned  doctor's  argument.  Here  is  a  Negro 
princess  with  Egyptian  driver  and  groom,  with  a  large  army  of 
attendants,  going  on  a  long  journey  to  the  tomb  of  her  royal  hus- 
band ! 

There  is  little  room  here  to  question  the  political  and  social 
conditions  of  the  Negroes.^  They  either  had  enjoyed  a  long 
and  peaceful  rule,  or  by  their  valor  in  offensive  warfare  had 
won  honorable  place  by  conquest.  And  the  fact  that  black  slaves 
arc  mentioned  does  not  in  any  sense  invalidate  the  historical 
trustworthiness  of  the  pictures  found  in  this  Theban  tomb ;  for 
Wilkinson  says,  in  reference  to  the  condition  of  society  at  this 
period,  — 

"It  is  evident  that  both  white  and  black  slaves  were  employed  as  ser- 
vants ;  they  attended  on  the  guests  when  invited  to  the  house  of  their  mas- 


'  Types  of  Mankind,  p.  262. 

•  Kven  in  Africa  it  is  found  that  Negroes  possess  great  culture.  Speaking  of  Sego,  the 
capital  of  Bambara,  Mr.  Park  says  :  **  The  view  of  this  extensive  city,  the  numerous  canoes  upon 
the  river,  the  crowded  population,  and  the  cultivated  state  of  the  surrounding  country,  formed 
Altogether  a  prospect  of  civilization  and  magnificence  which  I  little  expected  to  find  in  the  bosom 
of  Africa."    See  I*ark*s  Travels,  chap.  ii. 

Mr.  Park  also  adds,  that  the  population  of  this  city,  Sego,  is  about  thirty  thousand.  It  had 
-i'%ques,  and  even  ferries  were  busy  conveying  men  and  horses  over  the  Niger. 
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Br;  and,  from  their  being  in  the  families  of  priests  as  well  as  of  the  military 
chiefs,  wc  niay  infer  that  they  were  purchased  with  money,  and  that  the  right 
of  possessing  slaves  was  not  confined  to  those  who  had  taken  them  in  war. 
The  traffic  in  slaves  was  tolerated  by  the  Egyptians ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  many  persons  were  engaged  ...  in  bringing  them  to  Kg>'pt  for 
public  sale,  independent  of  those  who  were  sent  as  part  of  the  tribute,  and  who 
were  probably,  at  first,  the  property  of  the  monarch ;  nor  did  any  difficulty  occur 
to  the  Ishmaelites  in  the  purchase  of  Joseph  from  his  brethren,  nor  in  his  sub- 
sequent sale  to  Potiphar  on  arriving  in  Egypt.'^ 

So  we  find  that  slavery  was  not,  at  this  time,  confined  to  any 
particular  race  of  people.  This  Negro  princess  was  as  liable  to 
purchase  white  as  black  slaves  ;  and  doubtless  some  were  taken 
in  successful  wars  with  other  nations,  while  others  were  pur- 
chased as  servants. 

But  we  have  further  evidence  to  offer  in  favor  of  the  antiquity 
of  the  Negro.  In  Japan,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  the  East, 
there  are  to  be  found  stupendous  and  magnificent  temples,  that 
are  hoary  with  age.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  determine  the 
antiquity  of  some  of  them,  in  which  the  idols  are  exact  represen- 
tations of  woolly-haired  Negroes,  although  the  inhabitants  of  those 
countries  to-day  have  straight  hair  Among  the  Japanese,  black 
is  considered  a  color  of  good  omen.  In  the  temples  of  Siam  we 
find  the  idols  fashioned  like  unto  Negroes.*  Osiris,  one  of  the 
principal  deities  of  the  Egyptians,  is  frequently  represented  as 
black. ^  Bubastis,  also,  the  Diana  of  Greece,  and  a  member  of  the 
great  Egyptian  Triad,  is  now  on  exhibition  in  the  British  Museum, 
sculptured  in  black  basalt  sitting  figured  Among  the  Hindths, 
Kali,  the  consort  of  Siva,  one  of  their  great  Triad ;  Crishna, 
the  eighth  incarnation  of  Vishnu;  and  Vishnu  also  himself,  the 
second  of  the  Trimerti  or  Hindu  Triad,  are  represented  of  a  black 
color.-*     Dr  Morton  says,  — 

**The  Sphinx  niay  have  been  the  shrine  of  the  Negro  population  of  Egypt, 
who,  as  a  people,  were  unquestionably  under  our  average  size.  Three  million 
Buddhists  in  Asia  represent  their  chief  deity,  Buddha*  with  Negro  features 
and  hair.  There  are  two  other  images  of  Buddha^  one  at  Ceylon  and  the  other 
at  Calanee,  of  which  Lieut  Mahoney  says,  *  Both  these  statues  agree  in  having 
crisped  hair  and  long,  pendent  ear-rings/  "  s 


»  5«e  Ambassades  M^morablei  d«  la  Companie  des  Ind»  orienta.les  do  Provinces  Umes  vera 
\  Empa-ain  du  Japan^  A  mat.,  t6So ;  and  Kaempfer. 

*  Wilkinson S  Egypt»  voL  ili»  p,  340, 

)  Coleman'i  Mythology  of  tlte  Hindus,  p.  91*     Dr.  Williun  Jomcs,  vi>L  iii.,  p.  377. 

*  Asiatic  Researches »  vol.  vi,  pp.  456-44B. 
^  Heber's  Naxrative,  vol.  u  p.  254, 
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And  the  learned  and  indefatigable  Hamilton  Smith  says,  — 

"  In  the  plains  of  India  are  Nagpoor,  and  a  ruined  city  without  name  at 
the  gates  of  Benares  (perhaps  the  real  Kasi  of  tradition),  once  adorned  with 
statues  of  a  woolly-haired  race."  « 

Now,  these  substantial  and  indisputable  traces  of  the  march  of 
the  Negro  races  through  Japan  and  Asia  lead  us  to  conclude  that 
the  Negro  race  antedates  all  profane  history.  And  while  the  great 
body  of  the  Negro  races  have  been  located  geographically  in 
Africa,  they  have  been,  in  no  small  sense,  a  cosmopolitan  people. 
Their  wanderings  may  be  traced  from  the  rising  to  the  setting 
sun. 

"The  remains  of  architecture  and  sculpture  in  India  seem  to  prove  an 
early  connection  between  that  country  and  Africa.  .  .  .  The  Pyramids  of 
Egypt,  the  colossal  statues  described  by  Pausanias  and  others,  the  Sphinx,  and 
the  Hermes  Canis,  which  last  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Varaha  Avatar, 
indicate  the  style  of  the  same  indefatigable  workmen  who  formed  the  vast  ex- 
cavations of  Canarah,  the  various  temples  and  images  of  Buddha,  and  the  idols 
which  are  continually  dug  up  at  Gaya  or  in  its  vicinity.  These  and  other  in- 
dubitable facts  may  induce  no  ill-grounded  opinion,  that  Ethiopia  and  Hindus- 
tan were  peopled  or  colonized  by  the  same  extraordinary  race ;  in  confirmation 
of  which  it  may  be  added,  that  the  mountaineers  of  Bengal  and  Benhar  can 
hardly  be  distinguished  in  some  of  their  features,  particularly  in  their  lips  and 
noses,  from  the  modern  Abyssinians."  ^ 

There  is  little  room  for  speculation  here  to  the  candid  searcher 
after  truth.  The  evidence  accumulates  as  we  pursue  our  investiga- 
tions. Monuments  and  temples,  sepulchred  stones  and  pyramids, 
rise  up  to  declare  the  antiquity  of  the  Negro  races.  Hamilton 
Smith,  after  careful  and  critical  investigation,  reaches  the  conclu- 
sion, that  the  Negro  type  of  man  was  the  most  ancient,  and  the 
indigenous  race  of  Asia,  as  far  north  as  the  lower  range  of  the 
Himalaya  Mountains,  and  presents  at  length  many  curious  facts 
which  cannot,  he  believes,  be  otherwise  explained. 

**  In  this  view,  the  first  migrations  of  the  Negro  stock,  coasting  westward 
by  catamarans,  or  in  wretched  canoes,  and  skirting  South-western  Asia,  may 
synchronize  with  the  earliest  appearance  of  the  Negro  tribes  of  Eastern  Africa, 
and  just  precede  the  more  mixed  races,  which,  like  the  Ethiopians  of  Asia, 
passed  the  Red  Sea  at  the  Straits  of  Bab-el- Mandeb,  ascended  the  Nile,  or 
crossed  that  river  to  the  west."  3 

Taking  the  whole  southern  portion  of  Asia  westward  to  Ara- 
bia, this  conjecture  —  which   likewise  was  a   conclusion  drawn, 

'  Nat.  Hist,  of  the  Human  Species,  pp!  209,  214,  217. 

"  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  i.  p  427.    Also  Sir  William  Jones,  vol  iil.  3d  disc 

*  Nat.  Hist.  Human  Species,  p.  126. 
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ler  patient  research*  by  the  late  Sir  T.  Stanford  Raffles -^ 
:ountSp  more  satisfactorily  than  any  other,  for  the  Oriental 
babits»  ideas,  traditions»  and  words  which  can  be  traced  among 
several  of  the  present  African  tribes  and  in  the  South-Sea  Islands, 
Traces  of  this  black  race  are  still  found  along  the  Himalaya 
range  from  the  Indus  to  Indo-China,  and  the  Malay  peninsula, 
and  in  a  mixed  form  all  through  the  southern  states  to  Ceylon.' 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  evidence  in  proof  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  Negro.  His  presence  in  this  world  was  coetane- 
ous  with  the  other  families  of  mankind :  here  he  has  toiled  with 
a  varied  fortune  ;  and  here  under  God  —  Ids  God  —  he  will,  in  the 
process  of  time,  work  out  all  the  sublime  problems  connected 
with  his  future  as  a  man  and  a  brother. 

There  are  various  opinions  rife  as  to  the  cause  of  color  and 
texture  of  hair  in  the  Negro,  The  generally  accepted  theory 
years  ago  was,  that  the  curse  of  Cain  rested  upon  this  race ;  while 
others  saw  in  the  dark  skin  of  the  Negro  the  curse  of  Noah  pro- 
nounced against  Canaan,  These  two  explanations  were  comfort- 
ing to  that  class  who  claimed  that  they  had  a  right  to  buy  and  sell 
the  Negro  ;  and  of  whom  the  Saviour  said,  **  For  they  bind  heavy 
biu'dens  and  grievous  to  be  borne,  and  lay  them  on  men's  shoul- 
ders; but  they  themselves  will  not  move  them  with  one  of  their 
fingers/'  ^  But  science  has,  of  later  years,  attempted  a  solution  of 
this  problem.  Peter  Barrire,  in  his  treatise  on  the  subject,  takes 
the  ground  that  the  bile  in  the  human  system  has  much  to  do 
with  the  color  of  the  skin*3  This  theory,  however,  has  drawn  the 
fire  of  a  number  of  European  scholars,  who  have  combated  it  with 
more  zeal  than  skill.  It  is  said  that  the  spinal  and  brain  matter 
are  of  a  dark,  ashy  color ;  and  by  careful  examination  it  is  proven 
that  the  blood  of  Ethiopians  is  black.  These  facts  would  seem  to 
clothe  this  theory  with  at  least  a  shadow  of  plausibility.  But  the 
opinion  of  Aristotle,  Strabo,  Alexander,  and  Blumenbach  is,  that 
the  climate,  temperature,  and  mode  of  life,  have  more  to  do  with 
giving  color  than  any  thing  else.  This  is  certainly  true  among 
animals  and  plants.  There  are  many  instances  on  record  where 
dogs  and  wolves,  etc.,  have  turned  white  in  winter,  and  then  as- 
sumed a  different  color  in  the  spring.  If  you  start  at  the  north 
ajid  move  south,  you  will  find,  at  first,  that  the  flowers  are  very 


*  Prichaid,  pp.  iSS*at9,  •  MaU.  xxiil  4. 

*  Di scours  sur  la  cause  physlcale  de  U  couleor  des  n^grei. 
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white  and  delicate;  but,  as  you  move  toward  the  tropics,  they 
begin  to  take  on  deeper  and  richer  hues  until  they  run  into 
almost  endless  varieties.  Guyot  argues  on  the  other  side  of  the 
question  to  account  for  the  intellectual  diversity  of  the  races  of 
mankind. 

"  While  all  the  t}'pes  of  animals  and  of  plants  go  on  decreasing  in  perfec- 
tion, from  the  equatorial  to  the  polar  regions,  in  proportion  to  the  tempera- 
tures, man  presents  to  our  view  his  purest,  his  most  perfect  type,  at  the  very 
centre  of  the  temperate  continents, — at  the  centre  of  Asia,  Europe,  in  the 
regions  of  Iran,  of  Armenia,  and  of  the  Caucasus;  and,  departing  from  this 
geographical  centre  in  the  three  grand  directions  of  the  lands,  the  types  gradu- 
ally lose  the  beauty  of  their  forms,  in  proportion  to  their  distance,  even  to  the 
extreme  points  of  the  southern  continents,  where  we  find  the  most  deformed 
and  degenerate  races,  and  the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  humanity." « 

The  learned  professor  seeks  to  carry  out  his  famous  geographi- 
cal argument,  and,  with  great  skill  and  labor,  weaves  his  theory 
of  the  influence  of  climate  upon  the  brain  and  character  of  man. 
But  while  no  scholar  would  presume  to  combat  the  theory  that 
plants  take  on  the  most  gorgeous  hues  as  one  nears  the  equator, 
and  that  the  races  of  mankind  take  on  a  darker  color  in  their 
march  toward  the  equator,  certainly  no  student  of  Oriental  his- 
tory will  assent  to  the  unsupported  doctrine,  that  the  intensity  of 
the  climate  of  tropical  countries  affects  the  intellectual  status  of 
races.  If  any  one  be  so  prejudiced  as  to  doubt  this,  let  him  turn 
to  "  Asiatic  Researches,"  and  learn  that  the  dark  races  have  made 
some  of  the  most  invaluable  contributions  to  science,  literature, 
civil-engineering,  art,  and  architecture  that  the  world  has  yet 
known.    Here  we  find  the  cradle  of  civilization,  ancient  and  remote. 

Even  changes  and  differences  in  color  are  to  be  noted  in 
almost  every  community. 

"  As  we  go  westward  we  observe  the  light  color  predominating  over  the 
dark ;  and  then,  again,  when  we  come  within  the  influence  of  damp  from  the 
sea-air,  we  find  the  shade  deepened  into  the  general  blackness  of  the  coast 
population." 

The  artisan  and  farm-laborer  may  become  exceedingly  dark 
from  exposure,  and  the  sailor  is  frequently  so  affected  by  the 
weather  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  tell  his  nationality. 

"  It  is  well  known  that  the  Biscayan  women  are  a  shining  white,  the 
inhabitants  of  Granada  on  the  contrary  dark,  to  such  an  extent,  that,  in  this 

>  Earth  and  Man.    Lecture  x.  pp.  254,  255. 
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egion,  the  pictures  of  the  blessed  Virgin  and  other  saints  are  painted  of  the 
same  color.** » 

The  same  writer  calls  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  people  on 
the  Cordilleras,  who  live  under  the  mountains  towards  the  west, 
and  are,  therefore,  exposed  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  are  quite,  or 
nearly,  as  fair  in  complexion  as  the  Europeans  ;  whereas,  on  the 
contrary,  the  inhabitants  of  the  opposite  side,  exposed  to  the 
burning  sun  and  scorching  winds,  are  copper-colored.  Of  this 
theory  of  climateric  influence  we  shall  say  more  farther  on. 

It  is  held  by  some  eminent  physicians  in  Europe  and  America, 
that  the  color  of  the  skin  depends  upon  substances  external  to 
the  cutis  vera.  Outside  of  the  cutis  are  certain  layers  of  a  sub- 
stance  various  in  consistence,  and  scarcely  perceptible:  here  is 
the  home  and  seat  of  color  ;  and  these  may  be  regarded  as  secre- 
tions from  the  vessels  of  the  cutis.  The  dark  color  of  the  Negro 
principally  depends  on  the  substance  interposed  between  the  true 
skin  and  the  scarf-skin.  This  substance  presents  different  appear- 
ances :  and  it  is  described  sometimes  as  a  sort  of  organized  net- 
work or  reticular  tissue  ;  at  others,  as  a  mere  mucous  or  slimy 
layer;  and  it  is  odd  that  these  somewhat  incompatible  ideas  are 
both  conveyed  by  the  term  reticulum  mucosum  given  to  the  inter- 
mediate portion  of  the  skin  by  its  orignal  discoverer,  Malpighi, 
There  is,  no  doubt,  something  plausible  in  all  the  theories 
advanced  as  to  the  color  and  hair  of  the  Negro;  but  it  is  verily 
all  speculation.     One  theory  is  about  as  valuable  as  another. 

Nine  hundred  years  before  Christ  the  poet  Homer,  speaking 
of  the  death  of  Memnon,  killed  at  the  siege  of  Troy,  says,  "  He 
was  received  by  his  Ethiopians,"  This  is  the  first  use  of  the 
word  Ethiopia  in  the  Greek ;  and  it  is  derived  from  the  roots  a<(?w, 
"to  burn,"  and  wt^i,  *'face."  It  is  safe  to  assume,  that,  when 
God  dispersed  the  sons  of  Noah,  he  fixed  the  "  bounds  of  their 
habitation,"  and»  that,  from  the  earth  and  sky  the  various  races 
have  secured  their  civilization.  He  sent  the  different  nations 
into  separate  parts  of  the  earth.  He  gave  to  each  its  racial 
peculiarities,  and  adaptibility  for  the  climate  into  which  it  went. 
He  gave  color,  language,  and  civilization ;  and,  when  by  wisdom 
we  fail  to  interpret  his  inscrutable  ways,  it  is  pleasant  to  know 
that  "he  worketh  all  things  after  the  counsel  of  his  own  mind." 
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CHAPTER  III. 

PRIMITIVE  NEGRO  CIVILIZATION. 

Thb  Ascibst  and  High  Dbgreb  op  Nbcro  Civiuzation.  —  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Romb  borrow 
FROM  THE  Negro  thb  Civilization  that  made  them  Great.  —  Cause  of  the  Dbcunb  and 
Fall  op  Nbcro  Civilwation.  —  Confounding  the  Tbrms  **  Negro  "  and  "  African.'* 

IT  is  fair  to  presume  that  God  gave  all  the  races  of  mankind 
civilization  to  start  with.  We  infer  this  from  the  known  char- 
acter of  the  Creator.  Before  Romulus  founded  Rome,  before 
Homer  sang,  when  Greece  was  in  its  infancy,  and  the  world, 
quite  young,  "hoary  Meroe '*  was  the  chief  city  of  the  Negroes 
along  the  Nile.  Its  private  and  public  buildings,  its  markets  and 
public  squares,  its  colossal  walls  and  stupendous  gates,  its  gor- 
geous chariots  and  alert  footmen,  its  inventive  genius  and  ripe 
scholarship,  made  it  the  cradle  of  civilization,  and  the  mother  of 
art.  It  was  the  queenly  city  of  Ethiopia,  —  for  it  was  founded 
by  colonies  of  Negroes.  Through  its  open  gates  long  and  cease- 
less caravans,  laden  with  gold,  silver,  ivory,  frankincense,  and  palm- 
oil,  poured  the  riches  of  Africa  into  the  capacious  lap  of  the  city. 
The  learning  of  this  people,  embalmed  in  the  immortal  hiero- 
glyphic, flowed  adown  the  Nile,  and,  like  spray,  spread  over  the 
delta  of  that  time-honored  stream,  on  by  the  beautiful  and  vener- 
able city  of  Thebes, —  the  city  of  .a  hundred  gates,  another  monu- 
ment to  Negro  genius  and  civilization,  and  more  ancient  than  the 
cities  of  the  Delta,  — until  Greece  and  Rome  stood  transfixed  before 
the  ancient  glory  of  Ethiopia  I  Homeric  mythology  borrowed  its 
very  essence  from  Negro  hieroglyphics ;  Egypt  borrowed  her  light 
from  the  venerable  Negroes  up  the  Nile.  Greece  went  to  school 
to  the  Egyptians,  and  Rome  turned  to  Greece  for  law  and  the 
science  of  warfare.  England  dug  down  into  Rome  twenty  cen- 
turies to  learn  to  build  and  plant,  to  establish  a  government,  and 
maintain  it.  Thus  the  flow  of  civilization  has  been  from  the  East 
—  the  place  of  light  —  to  the  West;  from  the  Oriental  to  the 
Occidental.     (God  fixed  the  mountains  east  and  west  in  Europe.) 
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«* Tradition  universally  represents  the  earliest  men  descending,  it  is  true, 
from  the  high  table-lands  of  this  continent;  but  it  is  in  the  low  and  fertile 
plains  lying  at  their  feet,  with  which  we  are  already  acquainted,  that  they  unite 
ibcmsctves  for  the  first  time  in  natural  bodies,  in  tribes,  witli  fixed  habitations, 
[  «.njevoting;  themselves  to  husbandry*  building  cities,  culti\^ting  the  arts,  —  in  a 
-word,  forming  well-regulated  societies.  The  traditions  of  the  Chinese  place 
ihc  first  progenitors  of  that  people  on  the  high  table-land,  whence  the  great 
rivers  fiow;  they  make  them  advance,  station  by  station,  as  far  as  the  shores 
of  the  ocean.  The  people  of  the  Brahmins  come  down  from  the  regions  of  the 
Htndo-Khu,  and  from  Cashmere,  Into  the  plains  of  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges; 
Assyria  and  Bactriana  receive  their  inhabitants  from  the  table-lands  of  Arme- 
.  and  Persia. 

**  These  alluvial  plains,  watered  by  their  twin  rivers,  were  better  formed 
than  all  other  countries  of  the  globe  to  render  the  first  steps  of  man,  an  infant 
still,  easy  in  the  career  of  civilized  life*  A  rich  soil,  on  which  overflowing  rivers 
spread  every  year  a  fruitful  loam,  as  in  Egj'pt,  and  one  where  the  plough  is 
almost  useless,  so  movable  and  so  easily  tilled  is  it,  a  warm  climate,  finally, 
secure  to  the  inhabitants  of  these  fortunate  regions  plentiful  har\'est3  in  return 
for  light  labor.  Nevertheless,  the  conflict  with  the  river  itself  and  with  the 
desert,  —  which,  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  as  on  those  of  the  Nile  and  the 
Indus,  is  ever  threatening  to  invade  the  cultivated  lands,  —  the  necessity  of  irri- 
gation^  the  inconstancy  of  the  seasons,  keep  forethought  alive,  and  give  birth  to 
the  useful  arts  and  to  the  sciences  of  observation.  The  abundance  of  resources, 
the  absence  of  every  obstacle,  of  all  separation  between  the  different  parts  of 
these  vast  plains,  allow  the  aggregatloti  of  a  great  number  of  men  upon  one 
and  the  same  space,  and  facilitate  the  formation  of  those  mighty  primitive 
states  which  amaze  us  by  the  grandeur  of  their  proportions, 

**Each  of  them  finds  upun  its  own  soil  all  that  is  necessary  for  a  brilliant 
Jiibition  of  its  resources.  We  sec  those  nations  come  rapidly  forward,  and 
ach  in  the  remotes-t  antiquity  a  degree  of  culture  of  which  the  temples 
and  the  monuments  of  Egypt  and  of  India,  and  the  recently  discovered  palaces 
of  Nineveh,  are  living  and  glorious  witnesses. 

**  Great  nations,  then,  are  separately  formed  In  each  of  these  areas,  cir- 
cumscribed by  nature  wiihin  natural  limits.  Each  has  its  religion,  its  social 
principles,  its  civilization  severally*  But  nature,  ad  we  have  seen,  has  sep- 
ated  them;  little  intercourse  is  established  between  them;  the  social 
^Hnciple  on  which  they  are  founded  is  exhausted  by  the  very  formation  of 
the  social  state  they  enjoy,  and  is  never  renewed.  A  common  life  is  wanting 
to  them :  they  do  not  reciprocally  share  with  each  other  their  riches.  With 
them  movement  in  stopped:  every  thing  becomes  stable  and  tends  to  remain 
stationary, 

'♦  Meantime,  in  spite  of  the  peculiar  seal  impressed  on  each  of  these 
Oriental  nations  by  the  natural  conditions  in  the  midst  of  which  they  live,  they 
have,  nevertheless,  some  grand  characteristics  common  to  all,  some  family  traits 
that  betray  the  nature  of  the  continent  and  the  period  of  human  progress  to 
which  they  belong,  making  them  known  on  the  one  side  as  Aalatic,  and  on  the 
other  side  as  primitive.'*  * 

■  Barlh  and  ICan,  pp.  300-309. 
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Is  it  asked  what  caused  the  decline  of  all  this  glory  of  the 
primitive  Negro?  why  this  people  lost  their  position  in  the 
world's  history  ?     Idolatry !     Sin ! ' 

Centuries  have  flown  apace,  tribes  have  perished,  cities  have 
risen  and  fallen,  and  even  empires,  whose  boast  was  their  dura- 
tion, have  crumbled,  while  Thebes  and  Meroe  stood.  And  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  that  the  people  who  built  those  cities  are  less 
mortal  than  their  handiwork.  Notwithstanding  their  degradation, 
their  woes  and  wrongs,  the  perils  of  the  forest  and  dangers  of  the 
desert,  this  remarkable  people  have  not  been  blotted  out  They 
still  live,  and  are  multiplying  in  the  earth.  Certainly  they  have 
been  preserved  for  some  wise  purpose,  in  the  future  to  be  un- 
folded. 

But,  again,  what  was  the  cause  of  the  Negro's  fall  from  his 
high  state  of  civilization }  It  was  forgetfulness  of  God,  idolatry ! 
"  Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation ;  but  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any 
people." 

The  Negro  tribes  of  Africa  are  as  widely  separated  by  mental, 
moral,  physical,  and  social  qualities  as  the  Irish,  Huns,  Copts,  and 
Druids  are.  Their  location  on  the  Dark  Continent,  their  sur- 
roundings, and  the  amount  of  light  that  has  come  to  them  from 
the  outside  world,  are  the  thermometer  of  their  civilization.  It 
is  as  manifestly  improper  to  call  all  Africans  Negroes  as  to  call 
Americans  Indians. 

"  The  Negro  nations  of  Africa  differ  widely  as  to  their  manner  of  life  and 
their  characters,  both  of  mind  and  body,  in  different  parts  of  that  continent, 
according  as  they  have  existed  under  different  moral  and  physical  conditions. 
Foreign  culture,  though  not  of  a  high  degree,  has  been  introduced  among  the 
population  of  some  regions ;  while  from  others  it  has  been  shut  out  by  almost 
impenetrable  barriers,  beyond  which  the  aboriginal  people  remain  secludec^ 
amid  their  mountains  and  forests,  in  a  state  of  instinctive  existence,  —  a  state 
from  which,  history  informs  us,  that  human  races  have  hardly  emerged,  until 
moved  by  some  impulse  from  without.  Neither  Phoenician  nor  Roman  culture 
seems  to  have  penetrated  into  Africa  beyond  the  Atlantic  region  and  the 
desert.  The  activity  and  enthusiasm  of  the  propagators  of  Isldm  have  reached 
farther.  In  the  fertile  low  countries  beyond  the  Sahara,  watered  by  rivers 
which  descend  northward  from  the  central  highlands,  Africa  has  contained  for 
centuries  several  Negro  empires,  originally  founded  by  Mohammedans.  The 
Negroes  of  this  part  of  Africa  are  people  of  a  very  different  description  from 

I  It  ii  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  absence  of  salt  in  the  food  of  the  Eastern  nations,  espe- 
cially the  dark  nations  or  races,  has  been  very  deleterious.  An  African  child  will  eat  salt  by  the 
handful ,  and,  once  tasting  it,  will  cry  for  it.  The  ocean  is  the  womb  of  nature ;  and  the  Creator 
bat  wiMJy  designed  salt  as  the  savor  of  life,  the  preservative  element  in  human  food. 
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the  black  pagan  nations  farther  towards  the  South.  They  have  adopted  many 
of  the  arts  of  civilized  society*  and  have  subjected  themselves  to  governments 
and  political  institutions.  They  practise  agriculture,  and  have  learned  the 
necessary,  and  even  some  of  the  ornamental,  arts  of  life»  and  dwell  in  towns  of 
considerable  extent ;  many  of  which  are  said  to  contain  ten  thousand,  and  even 
thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  ^  a  circumstance  which  implies  a  considerable 
advancement  in  industry  and  the  resources  of  subsistence.  All  these  improve- 
ments were  introduced  into  the  interior  of  Africa  three  or  four  centuries  ago; 
and  we  have  historical  testimony,  that  in  the  region  where  trade  and  agriculture 
now  prevail  the  population  consisted,  previous  to  the  introduction  of  Islilm,  ol 
^ivages  as  wild  and  fierce  as  the  natives  farther  towards  the  south,  whither 
the  missionaries  of  that  religion  have  never  penetrated.  It  hence  appears  that 
human  society  has  not  been  in  all  parts  of  Africa  stationary  and  unprogres- 
sive  from  age  to  age.  The  first  impulse  to  civiliiation  was  late  in  reaching  the 
interior  of  that  continent,  owing  to  local  circumstances  which  are  easily  under- 
stoo<i;  but,  when  it  had  once  taken  place,  an  improvement  has  resulted  which 
is,  perhaps,  proportional  to  the  early  progress  of  human  culture  in  other  more 
favored  regions  of  the  world.'* » 

But  in  our  examination  of  African  tribes  we  shall  not  confine 
ourselves  to  that  class  of  people  known  as  Negroes,  but  call 
attention  to  other  tribes  as  well.  And  while,  in  this  country,  all 
persons  with  a  visible  admixture  of  Negro  blood  in  them  are  con- 
sidered Negroes,  it  is  technically  incorrect.  For  the  real  Negro 
was  not  the  sole  subject  sold  into  slavery:  very  many  of  the 
noblest  types  of  mankind  in  Africa  have,  through  the  uncertain- 
tics  of  war,  found  their  way  to  the  horrors  of  the  middle  passage, 
and  finally  to  the  rice  and  cotton  fields  of  the  Carolinas  and  Vir* 
ginias.  So,  in  speaking  of  the  race  in  this  country,  in  subsequent 
chapters,  I  shall  refer  to  them  as  colored  people  or  Negroes. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

NEGRO  KINGDOMS    OF    AFRICA. 

BENIN:  Its  Locatiok.  —  Its  Discovery  by  the  Portuguese.  —  Iktroduction  of  the  Cathouc 
Reucion.  — The  King  as  a  Missionary. —  His  Fidelity  to  the  Church  purchased  by  a 
White  Wife.  —  Decune  of  Religion.  —  Introduction  of  Slavery.  —  Suppression  of  the 
Trade  by  the  English  Government.  —  Restoration  and  Peace. 

DAHOMEY:  Its  Location,  —  Origin  of  the  Kingdom.  — Meaning  of  the  Name. — War. — Caf- 
ture  of  the  Encush  Governor,  and  his  Death.  —  The  Military  Establishment.  — 
Women  as  Soldiers.  —  Wars  and  their  Objects.  —  Human  Sacrifices. — The  King  a 
Despot.  —  His  Powers.  —  His  Wives.  —  Polygamy.  —  Kingly  Succession.  —  Coronation.  — 
Civil  and  Criminal  Law.  — Revenue  System.  — Its  Future. 

YORUBA:  Its  Location.  —  Slavery  and  nz  Aboution.  —  Growth  of  the  People  of  Abbokuta. 
—  Missionaries  and  Teachers  from  Sierra  Leone.  —  Prosperity  and  Peace  attend  the 
People.  —  Capacity  of  the  People  for  Civilization.  —  Bishop  Crowther.  —  His  Influence. 

BENIN. 

THE  vast  territory  stretching  from  the  Volta  River  on  the 
west  to  the  Niger  in  the  Gulf  of  Benin  on  the  east,  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  south,  and  the  Kong  Mountains  on 
the  north,  embraces  the  three  powerful  Negro  kingdoms  of  Benin, 
Dahomey,  and  Yoruba.  From  this  country,  more  than  from  any 
other  part  of  Africa,  were  the  people  sold  into  American  slavery. 
Two  or  three  hundred  years  ago  there  were  several  very  powerful 
Negro  empires  in  Western  Africa.  They  had  social  and  political 
government,  and  were  certainly  a  very  orderly  people.  But  in 
1485  Alfonso  de  Aviro,  a  Portuguese,  discovered  Benin,  the  most 
easterly  province ;  and  as  an  almost  immediate  result  the  slave- 
trade  was  begun.  It  is  rather  strange,  too,  in  the  face  of  the  fact, 
that,  when  De  Aviro  returned  to  the  court  of  Portugal,  an  ambas- 
sador from  the  Negro  king  of  Benin  accompanied  him  for  the 
purpose  of  requesting  the  presence  of  Christian  missionaries 
among  this  people.  Portugal  became  interested,  and  despatched 
Fernando  Po  to  the  Gulf  of  Benin  ;  who,  after  discovering  the 
island  that  bears  his  name,  ascended  the  Benin  River  to  Gaton, 
where  he  located  a  Portuguese  colony.  The  Romish  Church 
lifted  her  standard  here.  The  brothers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
if  they  did  not  convert  the  king,  certainly  had  him  in  a  humor  to 


bring  all  of  his  regal  powers  to  bear  upon  his  subjects  to  turn 
them  into  the  CathoHc  Church.  He  actually  took  the  contract 
to  turn  his  subjects  over  to  this  Church !  But  this  shrewd  sav- 
age did  not  agp'ee  to  undertake  this  herculean  task  for  nothing. 
He  wanted  a  white  wife.  He  told  the  missionaries  that  he  would 
deliver  his  subjects  to  Christianity  for  a  white  wife,  and  they 
agreed  to  furnish  her.  Some  priests  were  sent  to  the  Island  of 
it.  Thomas  to  hunt  the  wife»  This  island  had,  even  at  that  early 
;y»  a  considerable  white  population.  A  strung  appeal  was  made 
e  sisters  there  to  consider  this  matter  as  a  duty  to  the  holy 
GIttirch.  It  was  set  forth  as  a  missionary  enterprise.  After  some 
contemplation,  one  of  the  sisters  agreed  to  accept  the  hand  of  the 
Negro  king.  It  w^as  a  noble  act,  and  one  for  which  she  should 
have  been  canonized,  but  we  believe  never  was. 

The  Portuguese  continued  to  come.  Gaton  grew.  The  mis- 
sionary worked  with  a  will.  Attention  was  given  to  agricidture 
and  commerce.  But  the  climate  was  wretched.  Sickness  and 
death  swxpc  the  Portuguese  as  the  fiery  breath  of  tropical  light- 
ning. They  lost  their  influence  over  the  people.  They  estab- 
lished the  slave-trade,  but  the  Church  and  slave-pen  would  not 
ree.  The  inhuman  treatment  they  bestowed  upon  the  people 
,ve  rise  to  the  gravest  suspicions  as  to  the  sincerity  of  the  mis- 
sionaries. History  gives  us  the  sum  total  of  a  religious  effort 
that  was  not  of  God,  There  isn't  a  trace  of  Roman  Catholicism 
in  that  country,  and  the  last  state  of  that  people  is  worse  than  the 
former. 

The  slave-trade  turned  the  heads  of  the  natives.  Their  cruel 
and  hardened  hearts  assented  to  the  crime  of  man-stealing.  They 
turned  aside  from  agricultural  pursuits.  They  left  their  fish-nets 
on  the  seashore,  their  cattle  uncarcd  for,  their  villages  neglected, 
and  went  forth  to  battle  against  their  weaker  neighbors.  They 
sold  their  prisoners  of  war  to  .slave-dealers  on  the  coast,  who  gave 
them  rum  and  tobacco  as  an  exceeding  great  reward.  When  war 
failed  to  give  from  its  bloody  and  remorseless  jaws  the  victims  for 
whom  a  ready  market  awaited,  they  turned  to  duplicity,  treacheryi 
and  cruelty*  *' And  men's  worst  enemies  were  those  of  their  own 
household/*  The  person  suspicioned  of  witchcraft  was  speedily 
found  guilty*  and  adjudged  to  slavery.  The  guilty  and  the  inno- 
cent often  shared  the  same  fate.  The  thief,  the  adulterer,  and  the 
aged  were  seized  by  the  rapacity  that  pervaded  the  people,  and 
were  hurled  into  the  hell  of  slavery. 
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Now,  as  a  result  of  this  condition  of  affairs,  the  population  was 
depleted,  the  people  grew  indolent  and  vicious,  and  finally  the 
empire  was  rent  with  political  feuds.  Two  provinces  was  the 
result.  One  still  bore  the  name  of  Benin,  the  other  was  called 
Waree.  The  capital  of  the  former  contains  about  38,000  inhab- 
itants, and  the  chief  town  and  island  of  Waree  only  contain  about 
16,000  of  a  population. 

Finally  England  was  moved  to  a  suppression  of  the  slave- 
trade  at  this  point.  The  ocean  is  very  calm  along  this  coast, 
which  enabled  her  fleets  to  run  down  slave-vessels  and  make 
prizes  of  them.  This  had  a  salutary  influence  upon  the  natives. 
Peace  and  quietness  came  as  angels.  A  spirit  of  thrift  possessed 
the  people.  They  turned  to  the  cultivation  of  the  fields  and 
to  commercial  pursuits.  On  the  river  Bonny,  and  along  other 
streams,  large  and  flourishing  palm-oil  marts  sprang  up ;  and  a 
score  or  more  of  vessels  are  needed  to  export  the  single  article 
of  palm-oil.  The  morals  of  the  people  are  not  what  they  ought 
to  be ;  but  they  have,  on  the  whole,  made  wonderful  improvement 
during  the  last  fifty  years. 

DAHOMEY. 

This  nation  is  flanked  by  Ashantee  on  the  west,  and  Yoruba 
on  the  east ;  running  from  the  seacoast  on  the  south  to  the  Kong 
mountains  on  the  north.  It  is  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  in 
width,  by  two  hundred  in  breadth.  Whydah  is  the  principal  town 
on  the  seacoast.  The  story  runs,  that,  about  two  hundred  and 
seventy-five  years  ago,  Tacudons,  chief  of  the  Foys,  carried  a  siege 
against  the  city  of  Abomey.  He  made  a  solemn  vow  to  the  gods, 
that,  if  they  aided  him  in  pushing  the  city  to  capitulate,  he  would 
build  a  palace  in  honor  of  the  victory.  He  succeeded.  He  laid 
the  foundations  of  his  palace,  and  then  upon  them  ripped  open  the 
bowels  of  Da.  He  called  the  building  Da-Omiy  which  meant  Da's 
belly.  He  took  the  title  of  King  of  Dahomey,  which  has  remained 
until  the  present  time.  The  neighboring  tribes,  proud  and  am- 
bitious, overran  the  country,  and  swept  Whydah  and  adjacent 
places  with  the  torch  and  spear.  Many  whites  fell  into  their 
hands  as  prisoners ;  all  of  whom  were  treated  with  great  consider- 
ation, save  the  English  governor  of  the  above-named  town.  They 
put  him  to  death,  because*  as  they  charged,  he  had  incited  and 
aadtodtlM}  people  of  Dahomey  to  resist  their  king. 

leople.    They  are  as  cruel  as  they  are 
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The  entire  population  is  converted  into  an  army  :  even 
soldiers.  Whole  regiments  of  women  are  to  be  found 
in  the  army  of  the  king  of  Dahomey,  and  they  are  the  best  foot- 
regiments  in  the  kingdom.  They  are  drilled  at  stated  periods, 
are  officered*  and  well  disciplined.  The  army  is  so  large,  and  is  so 
constantly  employed  in  predatory  raids  upon  neighboring  tribes^ 
that  the  consuming  element  is  greater  than  the  producing.  The 
object  of  these  raids  was  threefold  :  to  get  slaves  for  human  sacri- 
fices, to  pour  the  blood  of  the  victims  on  the  graves  of  their  ances- 
tors yearly,  and  to  secure  human  skulls  to  pave  the  court  of  the 
king  and  to  ornament  the  walls  about  the  palace  !  After  a  suc- 
cessful war,  the  captives  are  brought  to  the  capital  of  the  king- 
dom. A  large  platform  is  erected  in  the  great  market  space, 
encircled  by  a  parapet  about  three  feet  high.  The  platform  blazes 
with  rich  clothes,  elaborate  umbrellas,  and  all  the  evidences  of 
kingly  wealth  and  splendor,  as  well  as  the  spoils  taken  in  battle. 
The  king  occupies  a  seat  in  the  centre  of  the  platform,  attended 
by  his  imperturbable  wives.  The  captives,  rum,  tobacco,  and  cow- 
ries are  now  ready  to  be  thrown  to  the  surging  mob  below.  They 
ave  fought  gallantly,  and  now  clamor  for  their  reward,  *•  Feed 
5,  king!"  they  cry,  "feed  us,  king!  for  we  are  hungry!"  and 
as  the  poor  captives  are  tossed  to  the  mob  they  are  despatched 
Ifithout  ceremony ! 

But  let  us  turn  from  this  bloody  and  barbarous  scene.  The 
king  is  the  most  absolute  despot  in  the  world.  He  is  heir-at-law 
to  all  his  subjects.  He  is  regarded  as  a  demigod.  It  is  unlawful  to 
indicate  that  the  king  eats,  sleeps,  or  drinks.  No  one  is  allowed 
to  approach  him,  except  his  nobles,  who  at  a  court  levee  disrobe 
themselves  of  all  their  elegant  garments,  and,  prostrate  upon  the 
ground,  they  crawl  into  his  royal  presence.  The  whole  people  are 
the  cringing  lickspittles  of  the  nobles  in  turn.  Every  private  in 
the  army  is  ambitious  to  please  the  king  by  valor.  The  king  is 
literally  monarch  of  all  he  surveys.  He  is  proprietor  of  the  land, 
and  has  at  his  disposal  everything  animate*  or  inanimate  in  his 
kingdom.  He  has  about  three  thousand  wives.*  Every  man  who 
would  marry  must  buy  his  spouse  from  the  king;  and,  while  the 
system  of  polygamy  obtains  everywhere  throughout  the  kingdom, 
the  subject  must  have  care  not  to  secure  so  many  wives  that  it 


*  The  king  of  Dahomey  ia  limited  to  3,333  wiv«  t     It  is  hardly  fair  to  suppose  that  hiii 
a)esly  feels  cramped  under  the  ungenerous  act  that  ItmiU  the  number  of  his  wives. 
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would  appear  that  he  is  attempting  to  rival  the  king.  The  robust 
women  are  consigned  to  the  military  service.  But  the  real  con- 
dition of  woman  in  this  kingdom  is  slavery  of  the  vilest  type. 
She  owns  nothing.  She  is  always  in  the  market,  and  lives  in 
a  state  of  constant  dread  of  being  sold.  When  the  king  dies,  a 
large  number  of  his  wives  are  sacrificed  upon  his  grave.  This 
fact  inspires  them  to  take  good  care  of  him  !  In  case  of  death, 
the  king  s  brother,  then  his  nephew,  and  so  on,  take  the  throne. 
An  inauguration  generally  lasts  six  days,  during  which  time  hun- 
dreds of  human  lives  are  sacrificed  in  honor  of  the  new  monarch. 

The  code  of  Dahomey  is  very  severe.  Witchcraft  is  punished 
with  death  ;  and  in  this  regard  stalwart  old  Massachusetts  bor- 
rowed from  the  barbarian.  Adultery  is  punished  by  slavery  or 
sudden  death.  Thieves  are  also  sold  into  slavery.  Treason  and 
cowardice  and  murder  are  punished  by  death.  The  civil  code  is 
as  complicated  as  the  criminal  is  severe.  Over  every  village, 
is  a  Caboceer,  equivalent  to  our  mayor.  He  can  convene  a  court 
by  prostrating  himself  and  kissing  the  ground.  The  court  con- 
venes, tries  and  condemns  the  criminal.  If  it  be  a  death  sen- 
tence, he  is  delivered  to  a  man  called  the  Milgan,  or  equivalent 
to  our  sheriff,  who  is  the  ranking  officer  in  the  state.  If  the  crim- 
inal is  sentenced  to  slavery,  he  is  delivered  to  the  Mayo,  who  is 
second  in  rank  to  the  Milgan,  or  about  like  our  turnkey  or  jailer. 
All  sentences  must  be  referred  to  the  king  for  his  approval ;  and 
all  executions  take  place  at  the  capital,  where  notice  is  given  of 
the  same  by  a  public  crier  m  the  market-places. 

The  revenue  system  of  this  kingdom  is  oppressive.  The 
majority  of  slaves  taken  in  war  are  the  property  of  the  king.  A 
tax  is  levied  on  each  person  or  slave  exported  from  the  kingdom. 
In  relation  to  domestic  commerce,  a  tax  is  levied  on  every  article 
of  food  and  clothing.  A  custom-service  is  orgjanized,  and  the 
tax-collectors  are  shrewd  and  exacting. 

The  religion  of  the  people  is  idolatry  and  fetich,  or  supersti- 
tion. They  have  large  houses  where  they  worship  snakes ;  and 
so  great  is  their  reverence  for  the  reptile,  that,  if  any  one  kills 
one  that  has  escaped,  he  is  punished  with  death.  But,  above 
their  wild  and  superstitious  notions,  there  is  an  ever-present  con- 
sciousness of  a  Supreme  Being.  They  seldom  mention  the  name 
.  of  Gody  and  then  with  fear  and  trembling. 

**  The  iranUp  tk  God  In  th«  absurd  symbol  of  the  lower  animals  I  do  not 
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Irish  to  defend:  but  it  is  all  that  tiRsc  poor  savages  can  do;  and  is  not  that 
Jess  impious  than  to  speak  of  tire  Deity  with  blasphemous  familiarity,  as  our 
illiterate  preachers  often  do  ?  "  * 

But  this  people  are  not  in  a  hopeless  condition  of  degradation. 

♦*Thc  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  of  England  have  had  a  mission- 
station  al  Badat^ry  for  some  years,  and  not  without  some  important  and  encour- 
aging tokens  of  success,  .  .  .  The  king^  it  is  thought,  is  more  favorable  to 
Christian  missions  now  than  he  formerly  was.''* 

And  we  say  Amen  ! 

YORUBA. 

This  kingdom  extends  from  the  seacoast  to  the  river  Niger, 
by  which  it  is  separated  from  the  kingdom  of  Nufi.  It  contains 
more  territory  than  either  Benin  or  Dahomey,  Its  principal  sea- 
port IS  Lagos.  For  many  years  it  was  a  great  slave-mart,  and 
only  gave  up  the  traffic  under  the  deadly  presence  of  English 
guns.  Its  facilities  for  the  trade  were  great.  Portuguese  and 
Spanish  slave-traders  took  up  their  abode  here,  and,  teaching  the 
natives  the  use  of  fire-arms,  made  a  stubborn  stand  for  their  lucra- 
tive enterprise;  but  in  1852  the  slave-trade  was  stopped,  and  the 
slavers  driven  from  the  seacoast.  The  place  came  under  the 
English  flag  ;  and,  as  a  result,  social  order  and  business  enterprise 
have  been  restored  and  quickened.  The  slave-trade  wrought 
great  havoc  among  this  people.  It  is  now  about  fifty-five  years 
since  a  few  weak  and  fainting  tribes,  decimated  by  the  slave-trade, 
fled  to  Ogun,  a  stream  seventy-five  miles  from  the  coast,  where 
they  took  refuge  in  a  cavern.  In  the  course  of  time  they  were 
joined  by  other  tribes  that  fled  before  the  scourge  of  slave-hunt- 
ers. Their  common  danger  gave  them  a  commonality  of  inter- 
ests. They  were,  at  first,  reduced  to  very  great  want.  They 
lived  for  a  long  time  on  berries,  herbs,  roots,  and  such  articles  of 
food  as  nature  furnished  without  money  and  without  price ;  but, 
leagued  together  to  defend  their  common  rights,  they  grew  bold, 
and  began  to  spread  out  around  their  hiding-place,  and  engage  in 
agriculture.  Homes  and  villages  began  to  rise,  and  the  desert 
to  blossom  as  the  rose.  They  finally  chose  a  leader,  —  a  wise  and 
judicious  man  by  the  name  of  Shodeke  ;  and  one  hundred  and 
thirty  towns  were  united  under  one  government  In  1853,  less 
than  a  generation,  a  feeble  people  had  grown  to  be  nearly  one 


>  lavage  Africa,  p^  51* 


*  Western  Aiiica,  p,  307. 
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hundred  thousand  (ioo,cx») ;  and  Abeokuta,  named  for  their  cave, 
contains  at  present  nearly  three  hundred  thousand  souls. 

In  1839  some  colored  men  from  Sierra  Leone,  desirous  of 
engaging  in  trade,  purchased  a  small  vessel,  and  called  at  Lagos 
and  Badagry.  They  had  been  slaves  in  this  country,  and  had  been 
taken  to  Sierra  Leone,  where  they  had  received  a  Christian  educa- 
tion. Their  visit,  therefore,  was  attended  with  no  ordinary  inter- 
est. They  recognized  many  of  their  friends  and  kindred,  and 
were  agreeably  surprised  at  the  wonderful  change  that  had  taken 
place  in  so  short  a  time.  They  returned  to  Sierra  Leone,  only  to 
inspire  their  neighbors  with  a  zeal  for  commercial  and  missionary 
enterprise.  Within  three  years,  five  hundred  of  the  best  colored 
people  of  Sierra  Leone  set  out  for  Lagos  and  Badagry  on  the  sea- 
coast,  and  then  moved  overland  to  Abeokuta,  where  they  intended 
to  make  their  home.  In  this  company  of  noble  men  were  mer- 
chants, mechanics,  physicians,  school-teachers,  and  clergymen. 
Their  people  had  fought  for  deliverance  from  physical  bondage : 
these  brave  missionaries  nad  come  to  deliver  them  from  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  bondage.  The  people  of  Abeokuta  gave  the 
missionaries  a  hearty  welcome.  The  colony  received  new  blood 
and  energy.  School-buildings  and  churches  rose  on  every  hand. 
Commerce  was  revived,  and  even  agriculture  received  more  skil- 
ful attention.  Peace  and  and  plenty  began  to  abound.  Every 
thing  wore  a  sunny  smile,  and  many  tribes  were  bound  together 
by  the  golden  cords  of  civilization,  and  sang  their  TV  Deum 
together.  Far-away  England  caught  their  songs  of  peace,  and 
sent  them  agricultural  implements,  machinery,  and  Christian 
ministers  and  teachers.  So,  that,  nowhere  on  the  continent  of 
Africa  is  there  to  be  found  so  many  renewed  households,  so  many 
reclaimed  tribes,  such  substantial  results  of  a  vigorous.  Christian 
civilization. 

The  forces  that  quickened  the  inhabitants  of  Abeokuta  were 
not  all  objective,  exoteric :  there  were  subjective  and  inherent 
forces  at  work  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  They  were  capable 
of  civilization,  —  longed  for  it ;  and  the  first  blaze  of  light  from 
without  aroused  their  slumbering  forces,  and  showed  them  the 
broad  and  ascending  road  that  led  to  the  heights  of  freedom  and 
usefulness.  That  they  sought  this  road  with  surprising  alacrity, 
we  have  the  most  abundant  evidence.  Nor  did  all  the  leaders 
come  from  abroad.  Adgai,  in  the  Yoruba  language,  but  Crow- 
ther,  in  English,  was  a  native  of  this  country.     In  1822  he  was 
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^Id  into  slavery  at  the  port  of  Badagry.  The  vessel  that  was  to 
Bar  him  away  to  the  **  land  of  chains  and  stocks  **  was  captured 
by  a  British  man-of-war,  and  taken  to  Sierra  Leone.  Here  he 
came  under  the  influence  of  Christian  teachers.  He  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  best  pupils  in  his  school  He  received  a  classical 
education,  fitted  for  the  ministry,  and  then  hastened  back  to  his 
native  country  to  carry  the  gospel  of  peace*  It  is  rather  remarka- 
ble, but  he  found  his  mother  and  several  sisters  still  **  in  the  gall 
of  bitterness  and  in  the  bonds  of  iniquity."  The  son  and  brother 
became  their  spiritual  teacher,  and,  ere  long,  had  the  great  satis- 
faction of  seeing  them  *'  clothed,  in  their  right  mind,  and  sitting  at 
the  feet  of  Jesus.**  His  influence  has  been  almost  boundless.  A 
man  of  magnificent  physical  proportions, — tall,  a  straight  body 
mounted  by  a  ponderous  head,  shapely,  with  a  kind  eye,  benevo- 
lent face,  a  rich  cadence  in  his  voice,  —  the  *' black  Bishop** 
Crowther  is  a  princely  looking  man,  who  would  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  cultivated  people  anywhere.  He  is  a  man  of  eminent 
piety*  broad  scholarship,  and  good  works.  He  has  translated  the 
Bible  into  the  Yoruba  language,  founded  schools,  and  directed 
the  energies  of  his  people  with  a  matchless  zeal.  His  beautiful 
and  beneficent  life  is  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  possibilities  of 
.  Negro  manhood  so  long  injured  by  the  dehumanizing  influences 
of  slavery.  Others  have  caught  the  inspiration  that  has  made 
Bishop  Crowther's  life  "as  terrible  as  an  army  with  banners"  to 
the  enemies  of  Christ  and  humanity,  and  are  working  to  dissipate 
ihe  darkness  of  that  land  of  night 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  ASHANTEE  EMPIRE. 

Its  Location  and  Extent.  —  Its  Famous  Kings.  —  The  Origin  of  thb  Ashantbrs  Obscurb.  — 
Thb  War  with  Dbnkbra. — The  Ashantees  against  the  Field  conqubr  two  Kingdoms 

AND  ANNEX  THEM. — DeaTH  OF  OsAI  TuTU.  —  ThE  EnVY  OF  THE  KiNG  OF  DaHOM BY.  ■— INVA- 
SION OF  THE  ASHANTEE  COUNTRY   BY  THE   KlNG    OF  DaHOMEY.  — HlS   DbFBAT    SHARED    BY    HIS 

Allies.  —  Akwasi  pursues  the  Army  of  Dahomey  into  its  own  Country.  —  Gets  a  Mor- 
tal Wound  and  suffers  a  Humiuating  Defeat.  — The  King  of  Dahomey  sends  the 
Royal  Kudjoh  his  Congratulations.  —  Kwamina  deposed  for  attempting  to  introduce 
Mohammedanism  into  the  Kingdom.— The  Ashantbes  conquer  the  Mohammedans. «- 
Numerous  Wars.  —  Invasion  of  the  Fanti  Country.  —  Death  of  Sir  Charles  McCarthy. 
—  Treaty.  —  Peace. 

THE  kingdom  of  Ashantee  lies  between  the  Kong  Mountains 
and  the  vast  country  o£  the  Fantis.  The  country  occupied 
by  the  Ashantees  was,  at  the  first,  very  small ;  but  by  a 
series  of  brilliant  conquests  they  finally  secured  a  territory  of 
three  hundred  square  miles.  One  of  their  most  renowned  kings, 
Osai  Tutu,  during  the  last  century,  added  to  Ashantee  by  con- 
quest the  kingdoms  of  Sarem,  Buntuku,  Warsaw,  Denkera,  and 
Axim.  Very  little  is  known  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Ashantees. 
They  were  discovered  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century 
in  the  great  valley  between  the  Kong  Mountains  and  the  river 
Niger,  from  whence  they  were  driven  by  the  Moors  and  Moham- 
medan Negroes.  They  exchanged  the  bow  for  fire-arms,  and 
soon  became  a  warlike  people.  Osai  Tutu  led  in  a  desperate 
engagement  against  the  king  of  Denkera,  in  which  the  latter  was 
slain,  his  army  was  put  to  rout,  and  large  quantities  of  booty  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  victorious  Ashantees.  The  king  of  Axim 
unwittingly  united  his  forces  to  those  of  the  discomforted  Den- 
kera, and,  drawing  the  Ashantees  into  battle  again,  sustained 
heavy  losses,  and  was  put  to  flight.  He  was  compelled  to  accept 
the  most  exacting  conditions  of  peace,  to  pay  the  king  of  the 
Ashantees  four  thousand  ounces  of  gold  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  war,  and  have  his  territory  made  tributary  to  the  conqueror. 
In  a  subsequent  battle  Osai  Tutu  was  surprised  and  killed.  His 
courtiers  and  wives  were  made  prisoners,  with  much  goods.     This 
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iraged  the  Ashantees,  and  they  reeked  vengeance  on  the  heads 
the  inhabitants  of  Kromanti,  who  laid  the  disastrous  ambus- 
cade* They  failed,  however,  to  recover  the  body  of  their  slain 
king;  but  many  of  his  attendants  were  retaken,  and  numerous 
enemies,  whom  they  sacrificed  to  the  manes  of  their  dead  king  at 
Kumasi. 

After  the  death  of  the  noble  Osai  Tutu,  dissensions  arose 
among  his  followers.  The  tribes  and  kingdoms  he  had  bound  to 
his  victorious  chariot-wheels  began  tdi  assert  their  independence. 
His  life-work  began  to  crumble.  Disdrdcr  ran  riot;  and,  after  a 
few  ambitious  leaders  were  convinced  that  the  throne  of  Ashantee 
demanded  brains  and  courage,  they  cheerfully  made  way  for  the 
coronation  of  Osai  Opoko,  brother  to  the  late  king.  He  was 
equal  to  the  existing  state  of  affairs.  He  proved  himself  a  states- 
man, a  soldier,  and  a  wise  ruler.  He  organized  his  army,  and  took 
the  field  in  person  against  the  revolting  tribes.  He  reconquered 
all  the  lost  provinces.     He  defeated  his  most  valorous  foe,  the 

^king   of  Gaman,  after   driving   him    into  the  Kong   Mountains. 
When  his  jealous  underlings  sought  his  overthrow  by  conspiracy, 
>ie  conquered  them  by  an  appeal  to  arms.     His  rule  was  attended 
by  the  most  lasting  and  beneficent  results.     He  died  in   1742,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Osai  Akwasi. 
The  fame  and  military  prowess  of  the  kings  of  th^  Ashantees 
were  borne  on  every  passing  breeze,  and  told  by  every  fieeing  fugi- 
tive.   The  whole  country  was  astounded  by  the  marvellous  achieve- 
ments of  this  people,  and  not  a  little  envy  was  felt  among  adjoining 
^B      nations.     The  king  of  Dahomey  especially  felt  like  humiliating 
^P      this   people   in    battle.     This   spirit  finally   manifested   itself  in 
feuds,  charges,  complaints,   and,  laterally,   by  actual   hostilities- 
The  king  of  Dahomey  felt  that  he  had  but  one  rival,  the  king  of 
Ashantee,     He  felt  quite  sure  of  victory  on  account  of  the  sue, 
nrit,  and  discipline  of  his  army.     It  was  idle  at  this  timet  and 
ras  ordered  to  the  Ashantee  border.     The  first  engagement  took 
place  near  the  Volta.     The  king  of  Dahomey  had  succeeded  in 
securing  an  alliance  with  the  armies   of    Kawaku  and  Bourony, 
but  the  valor  and  skill  of  the  Ashantees  were  too  much  for  the 
invading   armies.      If  King  Akwasi  had  simply  maintained  his 
defensive  position,  his  victory  would  have  been  lasting ;  but,  over- 
joyed  at  his  success,  he  unwittingly  pursued  the  enemy  beyond 
the  Volta,  and  carried  war  into  the  kingdom  of  Dahomey.    Troops 
fight  with  great  desperation  in  their  own  country.     The  Ashantee 
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army  was  struck  on  its  exposed  flanks,  its  splendid  companies  of 
Caboceers  went  down  before  the  intrepid  Amazons.  Back  to  the 
Volta,  the  boundary-line  between  the  two  empires,  fled  the  routed 
Ashantees.  Akwasi  received  a  mortal  wound,  from  which  he  died 
in  1752,  when  his  nephew,  Osai  Kudjoh,  succeeded  to  the  throne. 
Three  brothers  had  held  the  sceptre  over  this  empire,  but 
now  it  passed  to  another  generation.  The  new  king  was  worthy 
of  his  illustrious  family.  After  the  days  of  mourning  for  his 
royal  uncle  were  ended,  before  he  ascended  the  throne,  several 
provinces  revolted.  He  at  once  took  the  field,  subdued  his  recal- 
citrant subjects,  and  made  them  pay  a  heavy  tribute.  He  won 
other  provinces  by  conquest,  and  awed  the  neighboring  tribes 
until  an  unobstructed  way  was  open  to  his  invincible  army  across 
the  country  to  Cape  Palmas.  His  fame  grew  with  each  military 
manoeuvre,  and  each  passing  year  witnessed  new  triumphs. 
Fawning  followed  envy  in  the  heart  of  the  king  of  Dahomey ; 
and  a  large  embassy  was  despatched  to  the  powerful  Kudjoh,  con- 
gratulating him  upon  his  military  achievements,  and  seeking  a 
friendly  alliance  between  the  two  governments.  Peace  was  now 
restored ;  and  the  armies  of  Ashantee  very  largely  melted  into 
agricultural  communities,  and  great  prosperity  came.  But  King 
Kudjoh  was  growing  old  in  the  service  of  his  people ;  and,  as  he 
could  no  longer  give  his  personal  attention  to  public  affairs,  dis- 
sensions arose  in  some  of  the  remote  provinces.  With  impaired 
vision  and  feeble  health  he,  nevertheless,  put  an  army  into  the 
field  to  punish  the  insubordinate  tribes;  but  before  operations 
began  he  died.  His  grandson,  Osai  Kwamina,  was  designated  as 
legal  successor  to  the  throne  in  1781.  He  took  a  solemn  vow 
that  he  would  not  enter  the  palace  until  he  secured  the  heads  of 
Akombroh  and  Afosee,  whom  he  knew  had  excited  and  incited 
the  people  to  rebellion  against  his  grandfather.  His  vengeance 
was  swift  and  complete.  The  heads  of  the  rebel  leaders  were 
long  kept  at  Kumasi  as  highly  prized  relics  of  the  reign  of  King 
Kwamina.  His  reign  was  brief,  however.  He  was  deposed  for 
attempting  to  introduce  the  Mohammedan  religion  into  the  king- 
dom. Osai  Apoko  was  crowned  as  his  successor  in  1797.  The 
Gaman  and  Kongo  armies  attached  themselves  to  the  declining 
fortunes  of  the  deposed  king,  and  gave  battle  for  his  lost  crown. 
It  was  a  lost  cause.  The  new  king  could  wield  his  sword  as  well 
as  wear  a  crown.  He  died  of  a  painful  sickness,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  Osai  Tutu  Kwamina,  in  1800. 
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The  new  king  was  quite  youthful, — only  seventeen  ;  but  he 
inherited  splendid  qualities  from  a  race  of  excellent  rulers.  He 
rc-organized  his  armies,  and  early  won  a  reputation  for  courage, 
sagacity,  and  excellent  ability,  extraordinary  in  one  so  young. 
He  inherited  a  bitter  feeling  against  the  Mohammedans,  and 
made  up  his  mind  to  chastise  two  of  their  chiefs^  Ghofan  and 
Ghobago,  and  make  the  territory  of  Banna  tributary  to  Ashantee. 
He  invaded  their  country,  and  burned  their  capital.  In  an  engage- 
ment fought  at  Kaha,  the  entire  Moslem  army  was  defeated  and 
captured-  The  king  of  Ghofan  was  wounded  and  made  prisoner, 
and  died  in  the  camp  of  the  Ashantee  army.  Two  more  provinces 
were  bound  to  the  throne  of  Kwamina ;  and  we  submit  that  this 
is  an  historical  anomaly,  in  that  a  pagan  people  subdued  an  army 
that  emblazoned  its  banner  with  the  faith  of  the  one  God ! 

The  Ashantee  empire  had  reached  the  zenith  of  its  glory.  Its 
flag  waved  in  triumph  from  the  Volta  to  Bossumpea,  and  the 
Kong  Mountains  had  echoed  the  exploits  of  the  veterans  that 
formed  the  strength  of  its  army.  The  repose  that  even  this  un- 
civilized people  longed  for  was  denied  them  by  a  most  unfortunate 
incident. 

Asira  was  a  province  tributary  to  the  Ashantee  empire.  Two 
of  the  chiefs  of  Asim  became  insubordinate,  gave  offence  to  the 
king,  and  then  fled  into  the  country  of  the  Fantis,  one  of  the  most 
numerous  and  powerful  tribes  on  the  Gold  Coast  The  Fantis 
promised  the  fugitives  armed  protection.  There  was  no  extradi- 
tion treaty  in  those  days.  The  king  despatched  friendly  messen- 
gcrs»  who  were  instructed  to  set  forth  the  faults  of  the  offending 
subjects,  and  to  request  their  return.  The  request  was  contemptu- 
ously denied,  and  the  messengers  subjected  to  a  painful  death. 
The  king  of  Ashantee  invaded  the  country  of  the  enemy,  and 
defeated  the  united  forces  of  Fanti  and  Asim,  He  again  made 
them  an  offer  of  peace,  and  was  led  to  believe  it  would  be  accepted. 
But  the  routed  army  was  gathering  strength  for  another  battle, 
although  Chibbu  and  Apontee  had  indicated  to  the  king  that  the 
conditions  of  peace  were  agreeable.  The  king  sent  an  embassy 
to  learn  when  a  formal  submission  would  take  place ;  and  they, 
also,  were  put  to  death.  King  Osai  Tutu  Kwamina  took  ''the 
great  oaik^*  and  vowed  that  he  would  never  return  from  the  seat 
of  war  or  enter  his  capital  without  the  heads  of  the  rebellious  chiefs. 

The  Ashantee  army  shared  the  desperate  feelings  of  their 
leader;  and  a  war  was  begun,  which  for  cruelty  and  carnage  has 
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no  equal  in  the  annals  of  the  world's  history.  Pastoral  communi- 
ties, hamlets,  villages,  and  towns  were  swept  by  the  red  waves  of 
remorseless  warfare.  There  was  no  mercy  in  battle :  there  were 
no  prisoners  taken  by  day,  save  to  be  spared  for  a  painful  death  at 
nightfall.  Their  groans,  mingling  with  the  shouts  of  the  victors, 
made  the  darkness  doubly  hideous;  and  the  blood  of  the  van- 
quished army,  but  a  short  distance  removed,  ran  cold  at  the 
thoughts  of  the  probable  fate  that  waited  them  on  the  morrow. 
Old  men  and  old  women,  young  men  and  young  women,  the 
rollicking  children  whose  light  hearts  knew  no  touch  of  sorrow, 
as  well  as  the  innocent  babes  clinging  to  the  agitated .  bosoms  of 
their  mothers,  —  unable  to  distinguish  between  friend  or  foe,  — 
felt  the  cruel  stroke  of  war.  All  were  driven  to  an  inhospitable 
grave  in  the  place  where  the  fateful  hand  of  war  made  them  its 
victims,  or  perished  in  the  sullen  waters  of  the  Volta.  For  nearly 
a  hundred  miles  "  the  smoke  of  their  tonnent "  mounted  the  skies. 
Nothing  was  left  in  the  rear  of  the  Ashantee  army,  not  even 
cattle  or  buildings.  Pursued  by  a  fleet-footed  and  impartial  dis- 
aster, the  fainting  Fantis  and  their  terrified  allies  turned  their 
faces  toward  the  seacoast.  And  why }  Perhaps  this  fleeing  army 
had  a  sort  of  superstitious  belief  that  the  sea  might  help  them. 
Then,  again,  they  knew  that  there  were  many  English  on  the  Gold 
Coast ;  that  they  had  forts  and  troops.  They  trusted,  also,  that 
the  young  king  of  the  Ashantees  would  not  follow  his  enemy 
under  the  British  flag  and  guns.  They  were  mistaken.  The  two 
revolting  chiefs  took  refuge  in  the  fort  at  Anamabo.  On  came 
the  intrepid  king,  thundering  at  the  very  gates  of  the  English 
fort.  The  village  was  swept  with  the  hot  breath  of  battle.  Thou- 
sands perished  before  this  invincible  army.  The  English  soldiers 
poured  hot  shot  and  musketry  into  the  columns  of  the  advancing 
army ;  but  on  they  marched  to  victory  with  an  impurturbable  air, 
worthy  of  '^  the  old  guard''  under  Ney  at  Waterloo.  Preparations 
were  completed  for  blowing  up  the  walls  of  the  fort ;  and  it 
would  have  been  but  a  few  hours  until  the  king  of  Ashantee 
would  have  taken  the  governor's  chair,  had  not  the  English  capitu- 
lated. During  the  negotiations  one  of  the  offending  chiefs  made 
good  his  escape  to  a  little  village  called  Cape  Coast ;  but  the  other 
was  delivered  up,  and,  having  been  taken  back  to  Kumasi,  was 
tortured  to  death.  Twelve  thousand  persons  fell  in  the  engage- 
ment at  Anamabo,  and  thousands  of  lives  were  lost  in  other 
engagements.     This  took  place  in  1807. 
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In  l8ii  the  king  of  Ashantee  sent  an  array  to  Elmina  to  pro- 
tect his  subjects  against  predator}^  bands  of  Fantis.  Three  or 
four  battles  were  fought,  and  were  invariably  won  by  the  Ashantee 
troops. 

Barbarians  ha\^e  about  as  long  memories  as  civilized  races. 
They  are  a  kind-hearted  people,  but  very  dangerous  and  ugly  when 
they  are  led  to  feel  that  they  have  been  injured.  "  The  great 
QiUh'^  means  a  great  deal;  and  the  king  was  not  happy  in  the 
thought  that  one  of  the  insolent  chiefs  had  found  refuge  in  the 
town  of  Cape  Coast,  which  was  in  the  Fanti  country.  So  in  1817 
he  invaded  this  country,  and  called  at  Cape  Coast,  and  reduced  the 
place  to  the  condition  of  a  siege.  The  English  authorities  saw 
the  Fantis  dyitig  under  their  eyes,  and  paid  the  fine  imposed 
by  the  King  of  Ashantee,  rather  than  bury  the  dead  inhabitants 
of  the  beleaguered  town.     The  Ashantees  retired. 

England  began  to  notice  the  Ashantees.  They  had  proven 
themselves  to  be  a  most  heroic,  intelligent,  and  aggressive  people. 
The  Fantis  lay  stretched  between  them  and  the  seacoast.  The 
frequent  invasion  of  this  country,  for  corrective  purposes  as  the 
Ashantees  believed,  very  seriously  interrupted  the  trade  of  the 
coast ;  and  England  began  to  feel  it.  The  English  had  been 
defeated  once  in  an  attempt  to  assist  the  Fantis,  and  now  thought 
it  wise  to  turn  attention  to  a  pacific  policy,  looking  toward  the 
establishment  of  amicable  relations  between  the  Ashantees  and 
themselves.  There  had  never  been  any  unpleasant  relations  be- 
tween the  two  governments,  except  in  the  instance  named.  The 
Ashantees  rather  felt  very  kindly  toward  England,  and  for  pru- 
dential and  commercial  reasons  desired  to  treat  the  authorities  at 
the  coast  with  great  consideration.  They  knew  that  the  English 
gave  them  a  market  for  their  gold,  and  an  opportunity  to  purchase 
manufactured  articles  that  they  needed.  But  the  Fantis,  right 
under  the  English  flag,  receiving  a  rent  for  the  ground  on  which 
the  English  had  their  fort  and  government  buildings,  grew  so  in- 
tolerably abusive  towards  their  neighbors,  the  Ashantees,  that  the 
British  saw  nothing  before  them  but  interminable  war  It  was 
their  desire  to  avoid  it  if  possible.  Accordingly,  they  sent  an 
embassy  to  the  king  of  the  Ashantees,  consisting  of  Gov.  James, 
of  the  fort  at  Akra,  a  Mr.  Bowdich,  nephew  to  the  governor-in- 
chief  at  Cape  Coast,  a  Mr,  Hutchinson,  and  the  surgeon  of  the 
English  settlement,  Dr.  Teddlie,  Mr.  Bowdich  headed  the  em- 
bassy to  the  royal  court,  where  they  were  kindly  received.    A 
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treaty  was  made.  The  rent  that  the  Fantis  had  been  receiving 
for  ground  occupied  by  the  English  —  four  ounces  of  gold  per 
month  —  was  to  be  paid  to  the  king  of  Ashantee,  as  his  by  right 
of  conquest.  Diplomatic  relations  were  to  be  established  between 
the  two  governments,  and  Mr.  Hutchinson  was  to  remain  at  Ku- 
masi  as  the  British  resident  minister.  He  was  charged  with 
the  carrying  out  of  so  much  of  the  treaty  as  related  to  his 
government.  The  treaty  was  at  once  forwarded  to  the  home 
government,  and  Mr.  Dupuis  was  appointed  consul  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's government  to  the  court  of  Ashantee.  A  policy  was  out- 
lined that  meant  the  opening  up  of  commerce  with  the  distant 
provinces  of  the  Ashantee  empire  along  the  Kong  Mountains. 
In  those  days  it  took  a  long  time  to  sail  from  England  to  the  Gold 
Coast  in  Western  Africa ;  and  before  Consul  Dupuis  reached  the 
coast,  the  king  of  Ashantee  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  king 
of  Gaman.  The  Ashantee  army  was  routed.  The  news  of  the 
disaster  was  hailed  by  the  Fantis  on  the  coast  with  the  most  bois- 
terous and  public  demonstrations.  This  gave  the  king  of  Ashan- 
tee offence.  The  British  authorities  were  quite  passive  about 
the  conduct  of  the  Fantis,  although  by  solemn  treaty  they  had 
become  responsible  for  thoir  deportment.  The  Fantis  grew  very 
insulting  and  offensive  towards  the  Ashantees.  The  king  of  the 
latter  called  the  attention  of  the  authorities  at  the  Cape  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  Fantis,  but  no  official  action  was  taken.  In  the 
mean  while  Mr.  Dupuis  was  not  allowed  to  proceed  on  his  mission 
to  the  capital  of  the  Ashantees.  Affairs  began  to  assume  a  very 
threatening  attitude ;  and  only  after  the  most  earnest  request 
was  he  permitted  to  proceed  to  the  palace  of  the  king  of  Ashan- 
tee. He  received  a  hearty  welcome  at  the  court,  and  was  enter- 
tained with  the  most  lavish  kindness.  After  long  and  painstaking 
consideration,  a  treaty  was  decided  upon  that  was  mutually  agree- 
able; but  the  self-conceited  and  swaggering  insolence  of  the 
British  authorities  on  the  coast  put  it  into  the  waste-basket.  The 
commander  of  the  British  squadron  put  himself  in  harmony  with 
the  local  authorities,  and  refused  to  give  Consul  Dupuis  trans- 
portation to  England  for  the  commissioners  of  the  Ashantee 
government,  whom  he  had  brought  to  the  coast  with  the  intention 
of  taking  to  London  with  him. 

A  war-cloud  was  gathering.  Dupuis  saw  it.  He  sent  word 
to  the  king  of  Ashantee  to  remember  his  oath,  and  refrain  from 
hostilities  until  he  could  communicate  with  the  British  govern- 
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ment  The  treaty  stipulated  for  the  recognition,  by  the  British 
authorities,  of  the  authority  of  the  Ashantee  king  over  the  Fantis. 
Only  those  immediately  around  the  fort  were  subject  to  English 
law,  and  then  not  to  an  extent  to  exempt  them  from  tax  imposed 
by  the  Ashantee  authorities. 

In  the  midst  of  these  complications,  Parliament,  by  a  special 
act,  abolished  the  charter  of  the  African  Company.  This  put 
all  its  forts,  arsenals,  and  stations  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
crown.  Sir  Charles  McCarthy  was  made  governor-general  of 
the  British  possessions  on  the  Gold  Coast,  and  took  up  his  head- 
quarters at  Cape  Coast  in  March,  1822,  Two  months  had  passed 
now  since  Dupuis  had  sailed  for  England  ;  and  not  a  syllable  had 

.ched  the  king*s  messenger,  w4io,  all  this  time»  had  waited  to 
from  England*  The  country  was  in  an  unsettled  state. 
Gov,  McCarthy  was  not  equal  to  the  situation.  He  fell  an  easy 
prey  to  the  fawning  and  lying  Fantis,  They  received  him  as  the 
champion  of  their  declining  fortunes,  and  did  every  thing  in  their 
power  to  give  him  an  unfriendly  opinion  of  the  Ashantees.  The 
king  of  the  Ashantees  began  to  lose  faith  in  the  British.  His 
faithful  messenger  returned  from  the  coast  bearing  no  friendly 
tidings.  The  king  withdrew  his  troops  from  the  seacoast,  and 
began  to  put  his  array  upon  a  good  war-footing.  When  all  was 
in  readiness  a  Negro  sergeant  in  the  British  service  was  seized, 
and  put  to  a  torturous  death.  This  was  a  signal  for  the  grand 
opening.  Of  course  the  British  were  bound  to  demand  redress. 
Sir  Charles  McCarthy  was  informed  by  some  Fantis  scouts  that 
the  king  of  Ashantee,  at  the  head  of  his  army,  was  marching  for 
Cape  Coast.  Sir  Charles  rallied  his  forces,  and  went  forth  to  give 
him  battle.  His  object  was  to  fight  the  king  at  a  distance  from 
the  cape,  and  thus  prevent  him  from  devastating  the  entire  coun» 
try  as  in  former  wars.  Sir  Charles  McCarthy  was  a  brave  man, 
and  worthy  of  old  England ;  but  in  this  instance  his  courage  was 
foolhardy.  He  crossed  the  Prah  River  to  meet  a  wily  and  des- 
perate foe.  His  troops  were  the  worthless  natives,  hastily  gath- 
ercdi  and  were  intoxicated  with  the  hope  of  deliverance  from 
Ashantee  rule.  He  should  have  waited  for  the  trained  troops  of 
Major  Chisholm.  This  was  his  fatal  mistake.  His  pickets  felt 
the  enemy  early  in  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  January,  1824, 
A  lively  skirmish  followed.  In  a  short  time  the  clamorous  war- 
horns  of  the  advancing  Ashantees  were  heard,  and  a  general 
engagement  came  on.     The  first  fighting  began  along  a  shallow 
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strearn.  The  Ashantees  came  up  with  the  courage  and  measured 
tread  of  a  well-disciplined  array.  They  made  a  well-directed 
charge  to  gain  the  opposite  bank  of  the  stream,  but  were  repulsed 
by  an  admirable  bayonet  charge  from  Sir  Charles's  troops.  The 
Ashantees  then  crossed  the  stream  above  and  below  the  British 
army,  and  fell  with  such  desperation  upon  its  exposed  and  naked 
flanks,  that  it  was  bent  into  the  shape  of  a  letter  A,  and  hurled 
back  toward  Cape  Coast  in  dismay.  Wounded  and  exhausted, 
toward  evening  Sir  Charles  fled  from  his  exposed  position  to  the 
troops  of  his  allies  under  the  command  of  the  king  of  Denkera. 
He  concentrated  his  artillery  upon  the  heaviest  columns  of  the 
enemy  ;  but  still  they  came  undaunted,  bearing  down  upon  the 
centre  like  an  avalanche.  Sir  Charles  made  an  attempt  to 
retreat  with  his  staff,  but  met  instant  death  at  the  hands  of 
the  Ashantees.  His  head  was  removed  from  the  body  and  sent 
to  Kumasi.  His  heart  was  eaten  by  the  chiefs  of  the  army  that 
they  might  imbibe  his  courage,  while  his  flesh  was  dried  and 
issued  in  small  rations  among  the  line-officers  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. His  bones  were  kept  at  the  capital  of  the  Ashantee 
kingdom  as  national  fetiches.' 

Major  Chisholm  and  Capt.  Laing.  learning  of  the  disaster 
that  had  well-nigh  swallowed  up  Sir  Charles's  army,  retreated  to 
Cape  Coast.  There  were  about  thirty  thousand  troops  remaining, 
but  they  were  so  terrified  at  the  disaster  of  the  day  that  they 
could  not  be  induced  to  make  a  stand  against  the  gallant  Ashan- 
tees. The  king  of  Ashantee,  instead  of  following  the  routed 
'army  to  the  gates  of  Cape  Coast,  where  he  could  have  dealt  it  a 
death-blow,  offered  the  English  conditions  of  peace.  Capt  Rick- 
etts  met  the  Ashantee  messengers  at  Elmina,  and  heard  from 
them  the  friendly  messages  of  the  king.  The  Ashantees  only 
wanted  the  British  to  surrender  Kudjoh  Chibbu  of  the  province 
of  Denkera ;  but  this  fugitive  from  the  Ashantee  king,  while 
negotiations  were  pending,  resolved  to  rally  the  allied  armies  and 
make  a  bold  stroke.     He  crossed  the  Prah  at  the  head  of  a  con- 


*  The  following  tclegmm  shocks  the  civiliied  world.  It  serves  notice  on  the  Christians  of 
the  civilized  world,  that,  in  a  large  missionaiy  senser  they  have  come  far  short  of  their  duty  to 
the  *^  nations  beyond/'  who  sit  in  darkness  and  the  ihadow  of  death. 

** MASSACRE  OP  Maidens.  London,  Nov.  io,  i88r.  — Advices  from  Cape  Coast  Castle 
rtport  that  the  kin;  of  Astantee  killed  two  huodred  young  girls  for  the  pttq^ose  of  using  their 
bloqd  for  mixing  mortar  for  repair  of  one  of  the  state  buildings  The  report  of  the  massacre  was 
ficelvcd  from  a  refugee  chosen  for  one  of  the  victims.  Such  wholesale  massacres  are  known  to  be 
1  cmtom  with  the  king.'*  ^  Cinn,  Cammerdai. 
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siderable  force,  and  fell  upon  the  Ashantee  army  in  its  camp. 
The  English  were  charmed  by  this  bold  stroke,  and  sent  a  reserve 
force;  but  the  whole  army  was  again  defeated  by  the  Ashantees, 
and  came  back  to  Cape  Coast  in  complete  confusion. 

The  Ashantee  army  were  at  the  gates  of  the  town*  Col. 
Southerland  arrived  with  re-enforcements,  but  was  beaten  into 
the  fort  by  the  unyielding  courage  of  the  attacking  force.  A  new 
king»  Osai  Ockote,  arrived  with  fresh  troops,  and  won  the  confi- 
dence of  the  tirmy  by  marching  right  under  the  British  guns,  and 
hissing  defiance  into  the  face  of  the  foe.  The  conflict  that  fol- 
lowed was  severe,  and  destructive  to  both  life  and  property.  All 
the  native  and  British  forces  were  compelled  to  retire  to  the  fort ; 
while  the  Ashantee  troops,  inspired  by  the  dashing  bearing  of 
their  new  king,  closed  in  around  them  like  tongues  of  steel  The 
invading  army  was  not  daunted  by  the  belching  cannon  that  cut 
away  battalion  after  battalion.  On  they  pressed  for  revenge  and 
victory.  The  screams  of  fainting  women  and  terrified  children, 
the  groans  of  the  dying,  and  the  bitter  imprecations  of  desperate 
combatantsi  —  a  mingling  medley,  —  swelled  the  great  diapason 
of  noisy  battle.  The  eyes  of  the  beleaguered  were  turned  toward 
the  setting  sun,  whose  enormous  disk  was  leaning  against  the  far- 
away mountains,  and  casting  his  red  and  vermilion  over  the 
dusky  faces  of  dead  Ashantees  and  Fantis  ;  and.  imparting  a 
momentary  beauty  to  the  features  of  the  dead  white  men  who 
fell  so  ffir  away  from  home  and  friends,  he  sank  to  rest.  There 
was  a  sad,  far-off  look  in  the  eye  of  the  impatient  sailor  who  kept 
his  lonely  watch  on  the  vessel  that  lay  at  rest  on  the  sea.  Night 
was  wished  for,  prayed  for,  yearned  for  It  came  at  last,  and 
threw  its  broad  sable  pinions  over  the  dead,  the  dying,  and  the 
living.  Hostilities  were  to  be  renew^ed  in  the  morning ;  but  the 
small-pox  broke  out  among  the  soldiers,  and  the  king  of  Ashantee 
retired. 

Sir  Neill  Campbell  was  appointed  governor-general  at  Cape 
Coast.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  call  for  all  the  chiefs  of  the 
Fantis,  and  give  them  to  understand  that  hostilities  betw^een 
lemselves  and  the  king  of  Ashantee  must  stop.  He  then 
Required  Osai  Ockoto  to  deposit  four  thousand  ounces  of  gold 
(S72,ooo),  as  a  bond  to  keep  the  peace.  In  case  he  provoked 
hostilities,  the  seventy-two  thousand  dollars  were  to  be  used  to 
purchase  ammunition  with  which  to  chastise  him.  In  1831  the 
king  was  obliged  to  send  two  of  his  royal  family.  Kwanta  Missah, 
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his  own  son,  and  Ansah,  the  son  of  the  late  king,  to  be  held  as 
hostages.  These  boys  were  sent  to  England,  where  they  were 
educated,  but  are  now  residents  of  Ashantee. 

Warsaw  and  Denkera,  interior  provinces,  were  lost  to  the 
Ashantee  empire ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  still  remains  one  of  the 
most  powerful  Negro  empires  of  Western  Africa. 

The  king  of  Ashantee  has  a  fair  government.  His  power  is 
well-nigh  absolute.  He  has  a  House  of  Lords,  who  have  a  check- 
power.  Coomassi  is  the  famous  city  of  gold,  situated  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  empire.  The  communication  through  to  the  seacoast  is 
unobstructed  ;  and  it  is  rather  remarkable  that  the  Ashantees  are 
the  only  nation  in  Africa,  who,  living  in  the  interior,  have  direct 
communication  with  the  Caucasian.  They  have  felt  the  some- 
what elevating  influence  of  Mohammedanism,  and  are  not  uncon- 
scious of  the  benefits  derived  by  the  literature  and  contact  of  the 
outside  world.  They  are  a  remarkable  people:  brave,  generous, 
industrious,  and  mentally  capable.  The  day  is  not  distant  when 
the  Ashantee  kingdom  will  be  won  to  the  Saviour,  and  its 
inhabitants  brought  under  the  beneficent  influences  of  Christian 
civilization. 


I  livi 
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IF  the  reader  will  turn  to  a  map  of  Africa,  the  Mountains  of  the 
Moon'  will  be  found  to  run  right  through  the  centre  of  that 
continent.  They  divide  Africa  into  two  almost  equal  parts. 
In  a  dialectic  sense,  ako,  Afrfca  is  divided.  The  Mountains  of  the 
Moon,  running  east  and  west,  seem  to  be  nature's  dividing  line 
between  two  distinct  peoples.  North  of  these  wonderful  moun- 
tains the  languages  arc  numerous  and  quite  distinct,  and  lacking 
affinity.  For  centuries  these  tribes  have  lived  in  the  same  lati- 
tude, under  the  same  climatic  influences,  and  yet,  without  a  writ- 
ten  standard,  have  preserved  the  idiomatic  coloring  of  their  tribal 
language  without  corruption.  Thus  they  have  eluded  the  fate  that 
has  overtaken  all  other  races  who  without  a  written  language, 
living  together  by  the  laws  of  affinity,  sooner  or  later  have  found 
one  medium  of  speech  as  inevitable  as  necessary. 

But  coming  south  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  until  we 
ch  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  there  is  to  be  found  one  great 
family.  Nor  is  the  difference  betw^een  the  northern  and  southern 
tribes  only  linguistic.  The  physiological  difference  between  these 
people  is  great.  They  range  in  color  from  the  dead  black  up  to 
pure  white,  and  from  the  dwarfs  on  the  banks  of  the  Casemanche 
to  the  tall  and  giant-like  Vei  tribe  of  Cape  Mount 

**The  Fans  which  inhabit  the  mountain  terraces  are  altogetlicr  of  a  dif- 
ferent complexion  from  the  seacoast  tribts.  Their  hair  is  longer:  that  of  the 
women  hangs  tlovvn  in  long  braids  lo  their  shoulders,  while  the  men  have  tol* 
erably  long  iwo-pointed  beards.  It  would  be  impossible  to  find  such  long  hair 
atnong  I  he  coast  tribes,  even  in  a  sing^le  instance. 

"  Id  the  low,  swampy  land  at  the  mouth  of  the  Congo,  one  meets  with 
typical  Negroes  ;  and  there  again,  as  one  reaches  a  higher  soil,  one  finds  a  dif- 
ferent class  of  people. 

**  The  Angoiese  resemble  the  Fula.     They  are  scarcely  ever  black.    Thefr 


*  S^e  Keith  Johnson's  Map  of  Africa,  i86j. 
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hands  and  feet  are  exquisitely  small ;  and  in  every  way  they  form  a  contrast 
with  the  slaves  of  the  Portuguese,  who,  brought  for  the  most  part  from  the 
Congo,  are  brutal  and  debased. 

**  I  have  divided  Africa  into  three  grand  types,  —  the  Ethiopian,  the  inter- 
mediate, and  the  Negro.  In  the  same  manner  the  Negro  may  be  divided  into 
three  sub-classes :  — 

*'  The  bronze-colored  class :  gracefully  formed,  with  effeminate  features, 
small  hands  and  feet,  long  fingers,  intelligent  minds,  courteous  and  polished 
manners.  Such  are  the  Mpongwe  of  the  Gaboon,  the  Angolese,  the  Fanti  of 
the  Gold  Coast,  and  most  probably  the  Haoussa  of  the  Niger,  a  tribe  with 
which  I  am  not  acquainted. 

'*  The  black-skinned  class :  athletic  shapes,  rude  manners,  less  intelligence, 
but  always  with  some  good  faculties,  thicker  lips,  broader  noses,  but  seldom 
prognathous  to  any  great  degree.  Such  are  the  Wollof,  the  Kru-men,  the 
Benga  of  Corisco,  and  the  Cabinda  of  Lower  Guinea,  who  hire  themselves  out 
as  sailors  in  the  Congo  and  in  Angola  precisely  as  do  the  Kru-men  of  North 
Guinea. 

"  Lastly,  the  typical  Negroes :  an  exceptional  race  even  among  the  Negroes, 
whose  disgusting  type  it  is  not  necessary  to  re-describe.  They  are  found  chiefly 
along  the  coast  between  the  Casemanche  and  Sierra  Leone,  between  Lagos 
and  the  Cameroons,  in  the  Congo  swamps,  and  in  certain  swampy  plains  and 
mountain-hollows  of  the  interior."  « 

That  climate  has  much  to  do  with  physical  and  mental  char- 
acter, wc  will  not  have  to  prove  to  any  great  extent.  It  is  a  fact 
as  well  established  as  any  principle  in  pathology.  Dr.  Joseph 
Brown  says,  — 

"It  is  observed  that  the  natives  of  marshy  districts  who  permanently  reside 
in  them  lose  their  whole  bodily  and  mental  constitution,  contaminated  by  the 
poison  they  inhale.  Their  aspect  is  sallow  and  prematurely  senile,  so  that  chil- 
dren are  often  wrinkled,  their  muscles  flaccid,  their  hair  lank,  and  frequently 
pale,  the  abdomen  tumid,  the  stature  stunted,  and  the  intellectual  and  moral 
character  low  and  degraded.  They  rarely  attain  )|'hat  in  more  wholesome 
regions  would  be  considered  old  age.  In  the  marshy  districts  of  certain  coun- 
tries,—  for  example,  Eg}'pt,  Georgia,  and  Virginia,  —  the  extreme  term  of  life 
is  stated  to  be  forty  in  the  latter  place.  ...  In  portions  of  Brittany  which 
adjoin  the  Loire,  the  extreme  duration  of  life  is  fifty,  at  which  age  the  inhabit- 
ant wears  the  aspect  of  eighty  in  a  healthier  district.  It  is  remarked  that  the 
inferior  animals,  and  even  vegetables,  partake  of  the  general  deprivation :  they 
are  stunted  and  short-lived." 

In  his  "Ashango  Land,"  Paul  B.  du  Chaillu  devotes  a  large 
part  of  his  fifteenth  chapter  to  the  Obongos,  or  Dwarfs.  Nearly 
all  African  explorers  and  travellers  have  been  much  amazed  at 
the  diversity  of  color  and  stature  among  the  tribes  they  met.   This 

'  Savage  Africa,  pp.  403,  404. 
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sity  m  physical  and  mental  character  owes  its  existence  to 
the  diversity  and  perversity  of  African  climate* 

The  N^gro,  who  is  but  a  fraction  of  the  countless  indigenous 
races  of  Africa,  has  been  carried  down  to  his  low  estate  by  the 
invincible  forces  of  nature.  Along  the  ancient  volcanic  tracts  are 
to  be  found  the  Libyan  race,  with  a  tawny  complexion,  features 
quite  Caucasian,  and  long  black  hair.  On  the  sandstones  are  to 
be  found  an  intermediate  type,  darker  somewhat  than  their  pro- 
genitors, lips  thick,  and  nostrils  wide  at  the  base.  Then  comes 
the  Negro  down  in  the  alluvia,  with  dark  skin,  woolly  hair,  and 
prognathous  development. 

•*Tbe  Negro  forms  an  exceptional  race  in  Africa.  He  inhabits  that  im- 
mense tract  of  marshy  land  which  lies  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea, 
from  Senegal  to  Benguela,  and  the  low  lands  of  the  eastern  side  in  the  same 
manner.  He  is  found  in  the  parts  about  Lake  Tchad,  in  Sennaar,  along  the 
marshy  banks  of  rivers,  and  in  several  isolated  spots  besides.'"  < 

The  true  Negro  inhabits  Northern  Africa.  When  his  coun- 
tr)-,  of  which  we  know  absolutely  nothing,  has  been  crowded,  the 
nomadic  portion  of  the  population  has  poured  itself  over  the 
mountain  terraces,  and,  descending  into  the  swamps,  has  be- 
come degraded  in  body  and  mind. 

Technically  speaking,  wc  do  not  believe  the  Negro  is  a  dis- 
tinct species. 

''  It  is  certain  that  the  wooUy  hair,  the  prognathous  development,  and  the 
deep  black  skin  o£  the  typical  Negro,  are  not  peculiar  to  the  African  conti- 
nent/* a 

The  Negro  is  found  in  the  low,  marshy,  and  malarious  dis- 
tricts.  We  think  the  Negro  is  produced  in  a  descending  scale. 
The  African  who  moves  from  the  mountain  regions  down  into  the 
miasmatic  districts  may  be  observed  to  lose  his  stature,  his  com- 
plexion, his  hair,  and  his  intellectual  vigor ;  he  finally  becomes 
the  Negro.  Pathologically  considered,  he  is  weak,  sickly,  and 
short-lived.  His  legs  are  slender  and  almost  calf-less :  the  head 
is  developed  in  the  direction  of  the  passions,  while  the  whole 
form  is  destitute  of  symmetry. 

•*  It  will  be  understood  that  the  typical  Negroes,  with  whom  the  slavers 
are  supplied,  represent  the  dangerous,  the  destitute^  and  diseased  classes  of 
African  society.     They  may  be  compared  to  those  which  in  England  fill  our 
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Jails,  our  workhouses,  and  our  hospitals.  So  far  from  being  equal  to  us,  the 
polished  inhabitants  of  Europe,  as  some  ignorant  people  suppose,  they  are 
immeasurably  below  the  Africans  themselves. 

"  The  typical  Negro  is  the  true  savage  of  Africa ;  and  I  must  paint  the 
deformed  anatomy  of  his  mind,  as  I  have  already  done  that  of  his  body. 

**  The  typical  Negroes  dwell  in  petty  tribes,  where  all  are  equal  except  the 
women,  who  are  slaves  ;  where  property  is  common,  and  where,  consequently, 
there  is  no  property  at  all ;  where  one  may  recognize  the  Utopia  of  philos- 
ophers, and  observe  the  saddest  and  basest  spectacles  which  humanity  can 
afford. 

"  The  typical  Negro,  unrestrained  by  moral  laws,  spends  his  days  in  sloth, 
his  nights  in  debauchery.  He  smokes  hashish  till  he  stupefies  his  senses  or 
falls  into  convulsions ;  he  drinks  palm-wine  till  he  brings  on  a  loathsome  dis- 
ease ;  he  abuses  children,  stabs  the  poor  brute  of  a  woman  whose  hands  keep 
him  from  starvation,  and  makes  a  trade  of  his  own  offspring.  He  swallows 
up  his  youth  in  premature  vice  ;  he  lingers  through  a  manhood  of  disease,  and 
yRis  tardy  death  is  hastened  by  those  who  no  longer  care  to  find  him  food.  .  .  . 
If  you  wish  to  know  what  they  have  been,  and  to  what  we  may  restore  them, 
look  at  the  portraits  which  have  been  preserved  of  the  ancient  Egyptians :  and 
in  those  delicate  and  voluptuous  forms  ;  in  those  round,  soft  features  ;  in 
those  long,  almond-shaped,  half-closed,  languishing  eyes  ;  in  those  full  pout- 
ing lips,  large  smiling  mouths,  and  complexions  of  a  warm  and  copper-colored 
int,  —  you  will  recognize  the  true  African  type,  the  women-men  of  the  Old 
World,  of  which  the  Negroes  are  the  base,  the  depraved  caricatures." ' 


/ 


But  the  Negro  is  not  beyond  the  influences  of  civilization  and 
Christianization.  Hundreds  of  thousands  have  perished  in  the 
cruel  swamps  of  Africa;  hundreds  of  thousands  have  been  de- 
voured by  wild  beasts  of  the  forests ;  hundreds  of  thousands  have 
perished  before  the  steady  and  murderous  columns  of  stronger 
tribes ;  hundreds  of  thousands  have  perished  from  fever,  small- 
pox, and  cutaneous  diseases;  hundreds  of  thousands  have  been 
sold  into  slavery;  hundreds  of  thousands  have  perished  in  the 
"middle-passage;"  hundreds  of  thousands  have  been  landed  in 
this  New  World  in  the  West :  and  yet  hundreds  of  thousands  are 
still  swarming  in  the  low  and  marshy  lands  of  Western  Africa, 
Poor  as  this  material  is,  out  of  it  we  have  made,  here  in  the  United 
States,  six  million  citizens ;  and  out  of  this  cast-away  material  of 
Africa, God  has  raised  up  many  children. 

To  the  candid  student  of  ethnography,  it  must  be  conclusive 
that  the  Negro  is  but  the  most  degraded  and  disfigured  type  of 
the  primeval  African.  And  still,  with  all  his  interminable  woes 
and  wrongs,  the  Negro  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  in  Liberia 

«  Savage  Africa,  p.  430. 
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and  Sierra  Leone,  as  well  as  in  the  southern  part  of  the  United 
States,  shows  that  centuries  of  savagehood  and  slavery  have  not 
drained  him  of  all  the  elements  of  his  manhood.  History  fur- 
nishes us  with  abundant  and  specific  evidence  of  his  capacity  to 
civilize  and  Christianize.  We  shall  speak  of  this  at  length  in  a 
subsequent  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

AFRICAN  IDIOSYNCRASIES. 

Patriarchal  Government.— Construction  of  Villages. — Negro  Architbcturb. —  Election 
OF  Kings.  — Coronation  Ceremony.  —  Succession.  —  African  Queens.  —  Law,  Civil  and 
Criminal.  —  Priests.  —  Their  Functions.  —  Marriage.  —  Warfare.  —  Agriculture.  —  Me- 
chanic Arts.  —  Blacksmiths. 

ALL  the  tribes  on  the  continent  of  Africa  are  under,  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  the  patriarchal  form  of  government. 
It  is  usual  for  writers  on  Africa  to  speak  of  **  kingdoms  " 
and  "empires;"  but  these  kingdoms  are  called  so  more  by  com- 
pliment than  with  any  desire  to  convey  the  real  meaning  that  we 
get  when  the  empire  of  Germany  or  kingdom  of  Spain  is  spoken  of. 
The  patriarchal  government  is  the  most  ancient  in  Africa.  It  is 
true  that  great  kingdoms  have  risen  in  Africa ;  but  they  were  the 
result  of  devastating  wars  rather  than  the  creation  of  political 
genius  or  governmental  wisdom. 

"  Pangola  is  the  child  or  vassal  of  Mpende.  Sandia  and  Mpende  are  the 
only  independent  chiefs  from  Kebrabasa  to  Zumbo,  and  belong  to  the  tribe 
Manganja.  The  country  north  of  the  mountains,  here  in  sight  from  the  Zam- 
besi, is  called  Senga,  and  its  inhabitants  Asenga  or  Basenga ;  but  all  appear  to 
be  of  the  same  family  as  the  rest  of  the  Manganja  and  Maravi.  Formerly  all 
the  Manganja  were  united  under  the  government  of  their  great  chief,  Undi, 
whose  empire  extended  from  Lake  Shirwa  to  the  River  Loangwa ;  but  after 
Undies  death  it  fell  to  pieces,  and  a  large  portion  of  it  on  the  Zambesi  was 
absorbed  by  their  powerful  Southern  neighbors,  the  Bamjai.  This  has  been 
the  inevitable  fate  of  every  African  empire  from  time  immemorial.  A  chief  of 
more  than  ordinary  ability  arises,  and,  subduing  all  his  less  powerful  neighbors, 
founds  a  kingdom,  which  he  governs  more  or  less  wisely  till  he  dies.  His  suc- 
cessor, not  having  the  talents  of  the  conqueror,  cannot  retain  the  dominion, 
and  some  of  the  abler  under-chief s  set  up  for  themselves ;  and,  in  a  few  years, 
the  remembrance  only  of  the  empire  remains.  This,  which  may  be  considered 
as  the  normal  state  of  African  society,  gives  rise  to  frequent  and  desolating 
wars,  and  the  people  long  in  vain  for  a  power  able  to  make  all  dwell  in  peace. 
In  this  light  a  European  colony  would  be  considered  by  the  natives  as  an 
inestimable  boon  to  inter-tropical  Africa.  Thousands  of  industrious  natives 
would  gladly  settle  around  it,  and  engage  in  that  peaceful  pursuit  of  agriculture 
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and  trade  of  which  they  are  so  fond ;  and,  undistracled  by  wars  or  rumors  of 
wars,  might  listeii  to  the  purifying  and  ennobling  truths  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ.  The  Manganja  on  the  Zambesi,  like  their  countrymen  on  the  Shire, 
arc  fond  of  agriculture ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  usual  varieties  of  food,  culti- 
ite  tobacco  and  cotton  in  quantities  more  than  equal  to  their  wants.  To  the 
Qcstiont  *  Would  they  work  for  Europeans?'  an  affirmative  answer  may  be 
given;  if  the  Europeans  belong  to  the  class  which  can  pay  a  reasonable  price 
for  labor,  and  not  to  that  of  adventurers  who  want  employment  for  themselves. 
All  were  particularly  well  clothed  from  Sandia's  to  Pangola*s;  and  it  was 
noticed  that  all  the  cloth  was  of  native  manufacture,  the  product  of  their  own 
looms.  In  Senga  a  great  deal  of  iron  is  obtained  from  the  ore,  and  manufac- 
tured very  cleverly." « 

The  above  is  a  fair  description  of  the  internecine  wars  that 
have  been  carried  on  between  the  tribes  in  Africa,  back  "to  a 
time  whereof  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary." 
In  a  preceding  chapter  we  gave  quite  an  extended  account  of  four 
Negro  empires.  We  call  attention  here  to  the  villages  of  these 
people,  and  shall  allow  writers  who  have  paid  much  attention  to 
this  subject  to  give  their  impressions.  Speaking  of  a  village  of 
the  Aviia  tribe  called  Mandji,  Du  Chaillu  says, — 

*'Il  was  the  dirtiest  village  I  had  yet  seen  in  Africa,  and  the  inhabitants 
appeared  to  me  of  a  degraded  class  of  Negroes.  The  shape  and  arrangement 
of  the  village  were  quite  different  from  any  thing  I  had  seen  before.  The 
place  was  in  the  form  of  a  quadrangle,  with  an  open  space  in  the  middle  not 
more  than  ten  yards  square ;  and  the  huts,  arranged  in  a  continuous  row  on 
two  sides,  were  not  more  than  eight  feet  high  from  the  ground  to  the  rooL 
The  doors  were  only  four  feet  high,  and  of  about  the  same  width,  with  sticks 
placed  across  on  the  inside,  one  above  the  other,  to  bar  the  entrance.  The 
place  for  the  fire  was  in  the  middle  of  the  principal  room,  on  each  side  of 
which  w^as  a  little  dark  chamber;  and  on  the  floor  was  an  orala^  or  stage,  to 
smoke  meat  upon.  In  the  middle  of  the  yard  was  a  hole  dug  in  the  ground 
for  the  reception  of  offal,  from  which  a  disgusting  smell  arose,  the  wretched 
inhabitants  being  too  lazy  or  obtuse  to  guard  against  this  by  covering  it  with 
earth. 

**  The  houses  were  built  of  a  framework  of  poles,  covered  with  the  bark  of 
ees,  and  roofed  with  leaves>  In  the  middle  of  the  village  stood  the  public 
bed,  or  palaver-house,  —  a  kind  of  town-hall  found  in  almost  all  Wc5t*African 
Hllages*  A  large  fire  was  burning  in  it^  on  the  ground ;  and  at  one  end  of  the 
shed  stood  a  huge  wooden  idol,  painted  red  and  white,  and  rudely  fashioned  in 
the  shap«  of  a  woman.  The  shed  was  the  largest  building  in  the  village,  for 
It  was  ten  feet  high,  and  measured  fifteen  feet  by  ten.  It  is  the  habit  of  the 
lazy  negroes  of  these  interior  villages  —  at  least,  the  men  —  to  spend  almost 
the  whole  day  lying  down  under  the  palaver-shed,  feeding  their  morbid  ima- 
ginations witli  tales  of  witchcraft,  and  smoking  their  condoqumt^^ 
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But  all  the  villages  of  these  poor  children  of  the  desert  are 
not  so  untidy  as  the  one  described  above.  There  is  a  wide  differ- 
ence in  the  sanitary  laws  governing  these  villages. 

**The  I shogo  villages  are  large.  Indeed,  what  most  strikes  the  traveller 
in  coming  from  the  seacoast  to  this  inland  country,  is  the  large  size,  neatness, 
and  beauty  of  the  villages.  They  generally  have  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
or  one  hundred  and  sixty  huts,  arranged  in  streets,  which  are  very  broad  and 
kept  remarkably  clean.  Each  house  has  a  door  of  wood  which  is  painted  in 
fanciful  designs  with  red,  white,  and  black.  One  pattern  struck  me  as  simple 
and  effective ;  it  was  a  number  of  black  spots  margined  with  white,  painted  in 
regular  rows  on  a  red  ground.  But  my  readers  must  not  run  away  with  the 
idea  that  the  doors  are  like  those  of  the  houses  of  civilized  people ;  they  are 
seldom  more  than  two  feet  and  a  half  high.  The  door  of  my  house  was  just 
twenty-seven  inches  high.  It  is  fortunate  that  I  am  a  short  man,  otherwise  it 
would  have  been  hard  exercise  to  go  in  and  out  of  my  lodgings.  The  planks 
of  which  the  doors  are  made  are  cut  with  great  labor  by  native  axes  out  of 
trunks  of  trees,  one  trunk  seldom  yielding  more  than  one  good  plank.  My 
hut,  an  average-sized  dwelling,  was  twenty  feet  long  and  eight  feet  broad.  It 
was  divided  into  three  rooms  or  compartments,  the  middle  one,  into  which  the 
door  opened,  being  a  little  larger  than  the  other  two.  .  .  .  Mokenga  is  a  beau- 
tiful village,  containing  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  houses ;  they  were  the 
largest  dwellings  I  had  yet  seen  on  the  journey.  The  village  was  surrounded 
by  a  dense  grove  of  plantain-trees,  many  of  which  had  to  be  supported  by 
poles,  on  account  of  the  weight  of  the  enormous  bunches  of  plantains  they 
bore.  Little  groves  of  lime-trees  were  scattered  everj^where,  and  the  limes, 
like  so  much  golden  fruit,  looked  beautiful  amidst  the  dark  foliage  that  sur- 
rounded them.  Tall,  towering  palm-trees  were  scattered  here  and  there. 
Above  and  behind  the  village  was  the  dark  green  forest.  The  street  was  the 
broadest  I  ever  saw  in  Africa ;  one  part  of  it  was  about  one  hundred  yards 
broad,  and  not  a  blade  of  grass  could  be  seen  in  it.  The  Sycobii  were  building 
their  nests  everywhere,  and  made  a  deafening 'noise,  for  there  were  thousands 
and  thousands  of  these  litde  sociable  birds."  > 

The  construction  of  houses  in  villages  in  Africa  is  almost  uni- 
form, as  far  as  our  studies  have  led  us.*  Or,  rather,  we  ought  to 
modify  this  statement  by  saying  there  are  but  two  plans  of  con- 
struction. One  is  where  the  houses  are  erected  on  the  rectilinear, 
the  other  is  where  they  are  built  on  the  circular  plan.  In  the  more 
warlike  tribes  the  latter  plan  prevails.  The  hillsides  and  elevated 
places  near  the  timber  are  sought  as  desirable  locations  for  vil- 
lages. The  plan  of  architecture  is  simple.  The  diameter  is 
first  considered,  and  generally  varies  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet.  A 
circle  is  drawn  in  the  ground,  and  then  long  flexible  sticks  are 
driven  into  the  earth.     The  builder,  standing  inside  of  the  circle, 

'  Ashango  Land,  pp.  a88,  289,  391,  J93.       *  Westtm  Africa,  p.  257  jf. 
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bind^  the  sticks   together  at   the  top ;  where  they  are  secured 
together  by  the   use  of  the   "monkey-rope/*  a  thick  vine  that 

tretchcs  itself  in  great  profusion  from  tree  to  tree  in  that  coun- 
Now,  the  reader  can    imagine  a  large  umbrella  with  the 
le  broken  off  even  with  the  ribs  when  closed  up,  and  without 

ay  cloth,  —  nothing  but  the  ribs  left.  Now  open  it,  and  place  it 
on  the  ground  before  you,  and  you  have  a  fair  idea  of  the  hut  up 
to  the  present  time.  A  reed  thatching  is  laid  over  the  frame,  and 
secured  firmly  by  parallel  lashings  about  fifteen  inches  apart. 
The  door  is  made  last  by  cutting  a  hole  in  the  side  of  the  hut 
facing  toward  the  centre  of  the  contemplated  circle  of  huts.*  The 
door  is  about  eighteen  inches  in  height,  and  just  wide  enough  to 
admit  the  body  of  the  owner.  The  sharp  points,  after  the  cut- 
ting, are  guarded  by  plaited  twigs.  The  door  is  made  of  quite  a 
number  of  stout  sticks  driven  into  the  ground  at  equal  distances 

^art,  through  which,  in  and  out,  are  woven  pliant  sticks.     When 

lis  is  accomplished,  the  maker  cuts  off  the  irregular  ends  to  make 
it  fit  the  door,  and  removes  it  to  its  place.  Screens  are  often 
used  inside  to  keep  out  the  wind :  they  are  made  so  as  to  be 
placed  in  whatever  position  the  w^ind  is  blowing.  Some  of  these 
houses  are  built  with  great  care,  and  those  with  domed  roofs  are 
elaborately  decorated  inside  with  beads  of  various  sizes  and 
colors* 

The  furniture  consists  of  a  few  mats,  several  baskets,  a  milk- 
pail,  a  number  of  earthen  pots,  a  bundle  of  assagais,  and  a  few 
other  weapons  of  war.  Next,  to  guard  against  the  perils  of  the 
rainy  season,  a  ditch  about  two  feet  in  width  and  of  equal  depth 
is  made  about  the  new  dwelling.  Now  multiply  this  hut  by  five 
hundred,  preserving  the  circle,  and  you  have  the  village.  The 
palaver-home^  or  place  for  public  debates,  is  situated  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  circle  of  huts.  Among  the  northern  and  southern 
tribes,  a  fence  is  built  around  their  villages,  when  they  are  called 
*•  kraals."  The  space  immediately  outside  of  the  fence  is  cleared, 
so  as  to  put  an  enemy  at  a  disadvantage  in  an  attack  upon  the 
village.  Among  the  agricultural  tribes,  as,  for  example,  the  Kaf- 
firs, they  drive  their  cattle  into  the  kraal,  and  for  the  young 
build  pens. 

The  other  method  of  building  villages  is  to  have  one  long 
street,  with  a  row  of  houses  on  each  side,  rectangular  in  shape. 


'  Through  the  Dnrk  Continent,  vol.  U  p.  489, 
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They  are  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  in  length,  anJ  about 
twelve  to  fifteen  feet  in  width.  Six  or  eight  posts  are  used  to 
join  the  material  of  the  sides  to.  The  roofs  are  flat.  Three 
rooms  are  allowed  to  each  house.  The  two  end  rooms  are  larger 
than  the  centre  one,  where  the  door  opens  out  into  the  street. 
Sometimes  these  rooms  are  plastered,  but  it  is  seldom  ;  and  then 
it  is  in  the  case  of  the  well-to-do  class.' 

We  said,  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  that  the  government 
in  Africa  was  largely  patriarchal  ;  and  yet  we  have  called  atten- 
tion to  four  great  kingdoms.  There  is  no  contradiction  here, 
although  there  may  seem  to  be  ;  for  even  kings  are  chosen  by  ballot, 
and  a  sort  of  a  house  of  lords  has  a  veto  power  over  royal  edicts. 

"Among  the  tribes  which  I  visited  in  my  explorations  I  found  bi||  one 
form  of  government,  which  may  be  called  the  patriarchal.  There  is  not  suffi- 
cient national  unity  in  any  of  the  tribes  to  give  occasion  for  such  a  despotism 
as  prevails  in  Dahomey,  and  in  other  of  the  African  nationalities.  I  found  the 
tribes  of  equatorial  Africa  greatly  dispersed,  and,  in  general,  no  bond  of  union 
between  parts  of  the  same  tribe.  A  tribe  is  divided  up  into  numerous  clans^ 
and  these  again  into  numberless  little  villages,  each  of  which  last  possesses  an 
independent  chief.  The  villages  are  scattered ;  are  often  moved  for  death  or 
witchcraft,  as  I  have  already  explained  in  the  narrative ;  and  not  infrequently 
arc  engaged  in  war  with  each  other. 

"The  chieftainship  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  hereditary,  the  right  of  succes- 
sion vesting  in  the  brother  of  the  reigning  chief  or  king.  The  people,  however, 
and  particularly  the  elders  of  the  village,  have  a  veto  power,  and  can,  for  suffi- 
cient cause,  deprive  the  lineal  heir  of  his  succession,  and  put  in  over  him  some 
one  thought  of  more  worth.  In  such  cases  the  question  is  put  to  the  vote  of 
the  village ;  and,  where  parties  are  equally  divided  as  to  strength,  there  ensue 
sometimes  long  and  serious  palavers  before  all  can  unite  in  a  choice.  The 
chief  is  mostly  a  man  of  great  influence  prior  to  his  accession,  and  generally  an 
old  man  when  he  gains  power. 

"  His  authority,  though  greater  than  one  would  think,  judging  from  the 
little  personal  deference  paid  to  him,  is  final  only  in  matters  of  every-day  use. 
In  cases  of  importance,  such  as  war,  or  any  important  removal,  the  elders  of 
the  village  meet  together  and  deliberate  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion, which  last  finally  decide  the  question. 

'•  The  elders,  who  possess  other  authority,  and  are  always  in  the  counsels 
of  the  chief,  are  the  oldest  members  of  important  families  in  the  village. 
Respect  is  paid  to  them  on  account  of  their  years,  but  more  from  a  certain 
regard  for  *  family,'  which  the  African  has  very  strongly  wherever  I  have 
known  him.     These  families  form  the  aristocracy."* 

Here  are  democracy  and  aristocracy  blended  somewhat.  The 
king's   power  seems   to   be    in    deciding  everyday   affairs,  while 

'  Uncivilized  Races  of  Men,  vol.  i.  chap.  vii.  ■  Equatorial  Africa,  pp.  377,  378. 
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the  weighty  matters  which  affect  the  whole  tribe  are  decided  by 
the  elders  and  the  people.  Mr.  Reade  says  of  such  govern- 
ment,— 

**  Among  these  equatorial  tribes  the  government  is  patriarchal,  which  is 
almost  equivalent  to  sajnng  that  there  \s  no  government  at  all.  The  tribes  are 
divided  into  clans.  Each  clan  inhabits  a  separate  village,  or  ^oup  of  villages ; 
and  at  the  head  of  each  is  a  patriarch,  the  parody  of  a  king.  They  are  dlatin- 
gnished  from  the  others  by  the  grass- woven  cap  which  they  wear  on  their 
heads,  and  by  the  staff  which  they  carry  in  their  hands.  They  are  always  rich 
^iwd  aged:  therefore  they  are  venerated;  but,  though  they  can  exert  influence, 
they  cinnot  wield  power;  they  can  advise,  but  they  cannot  command.  In  some 
instances,  as  in  that  of  Quenqueza,  King  of  the  Rembo,  the  title  and  empty 
honors  of  ro^^lty  are  bestowed  upon  the  most  influential  patriarch  in  a  district 
This  is  a  vestige  of  higher  civilization  and  of  ancient  empire  which  disappears 
as  one  descends  among  the  lower  tribes." ' 

**The  African  form  of  government  is  patriarchal,  and,  according  to  the 
temperament  of  the  chief,  despotic,  or  guided  by  the  counsel  of  the  elders  of 
the  tribe.  Reverence  for  loyalty  sometimes  leads  the  mass  of  the  people  to 
submit  to  great  cruelty,  and  even  murder,  at  the  hands  of  a  despot  or  madman; 
but,  on  the  whole,  tlie  rule  is  mild ;  and  the  same  remark  applies  in  a  degree  to 
cir  religion."  » 

When  a  new  king  is  elected,  he  has  first  to  repair  to  the  pon- 
tiff*s  house,  who  —  apropos  of  priests  —  is  more  important  than  the 
king  himself.  The  king  prostrates  himself,  and,  with  loud  cries, 
entreats  the  favor  of  this  high  priest  At  first  the  old  man 
aside,  with  a  gruff  voice,  orders  him  away,  says  he  cannot  be 
jnoyed ;  but  the  king  enumerates  the  presents  he  has  brought 
him^  and  finally  the  door  opens,  and  the  priest  appears,  clad  in 
white,  a  looking-glass  on  his  breast,  and  long  white  feathers  in  his 
head.  The  king  is  sprinkled,  covered  with  dust,  walked  over, 
and  then,  finally,  the  priest  lies  upon  him.  He  has  to  swear  that 
he  will  obey,  etc. ;  and  then  he  is  allowed  to  go  to  the  coronation. 
Then  follow  days  and  nights  of  feasting,  and,  among'  some  tribes, 
human  sacrifices. 

The  right  of  succession  is  generally  kept  on  the  male  side  of 
the  family.  The  crown  passes  from  brother  to  brother,  from 
uncle  to  nephew,  from  cousin  to  cousin.  Where  there  are  no 
rothers,  the  son  takes  the  sceptre.  In  all  our  studies  on  Africa, 
re  have  found  only  two  women  reigning.  A  woman  by  the 
name  of  Shinga  ascended  the  throne  of  the  Congo  empire  in 
1640.     She  rebelled  against  the  ceremonies  sought  to  be  intro- 
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duced  by  Portuguese  Catholic  priests,  who  incited  her  nephew  to 
treason.  Defeated  in  several  pitched  battles,  she  fled  into  the 
Jaga  country,  where  she  was  crowned  with  much  success.  In 
1646  she  won  her  throne  again,  and  concluded  an  honorable 
peace  with  the  Portuguese.  The  other  queen  was  the  blood- 
thirsty Tembandumba  of  the  Jagas.  She  was  of  Arab  blood, 
and  a  cannibal  by  practice.  She  fought  many  battles,  achieved 
great  victories,  flirted  with  beautiful  young  savages,  and  finally 
was  poisoned. 

The  African  is  not  altogether  without  law, 

"  Justice  appears,  upon  the  whole,  to  be  pretty  fairly  administered  among 
the  Makololo.  A  headman  took  some  beads  and  a  blanket  from  one  of  his 
men  who  had  been  with  us;  the  matter  was  brought  before  the  chief;  and  he 
immediately  ordered  the  goods  to  be  restored,  and  decreed,  moreover,  that  no 
headman  should  take  the  property  of  the  men  who  had  returned.  In  theory 
all  the  goods  brought  back  belonged  to  the  chief ;  the  men  laid  them  at  his 
feet,  and  made  a  formal  offer  of  them  all :  he  looked  at  the  articles,  and  told 
the  men  to  keep  them.  This  is  almost  invariably  the  case.  Tuba  Mokoro, 
however,  fearing  lest  Sekeletu  might  take  a  fancy  to  some  of  his  best  goods^ 
exhibited  only  a  few  of  his  old  and  least  valuable  acquisitions.  Masakasa  had 
little  to  show:  he  had  committed  some  breach  of  native  law  in  one  of  the 
villages  on  the  way,  and  paid  a  heavy  fine  rather  than  have  the  matter  brought 
to  the  doctor's  ears.  Each  carrier  is  entitled  to  a  portion  of  the  goods  in  his 
bundle,  though  purchased  by  the  chiefs  ivory;  and  they  never  hesitate  to  claim 
their  rights :  but  no  wages  can  be  demanded  from  the  chief  if  he  fails  to 
respond  to  the  first  application."  ' 

We  have  found  considerable  civil  and  criminal  law  among  the 
different  tribes.  We  gave  an  account  of  the  civil  and  criminal 
code  of  Dahomey  in  the  chapter  on  that  empire.  In  the  Congo 
country  all  civil  suits  are  brought  before  a  judge.  He  sits  on  a 
mat  under  a  large  tree,  and  patiently  hears  the  arguments /w  and 
con.  His  decisions  are  final.  There  is  no  higher  court,  and  hence 
no  appeal.  The  criminal  cases  are  brought  before  the  Chitomi^ 
or  priest.  He  keeps  a  sacred  fire  burning  in  his  house  that  is 
never  suffered  to  go  out.  He  is  supported  by  the  lavish  and 
delicate  gifts  of  the  people,  and  is  held  to  be  sacred.  No  one 
is  allowed  to  approach  his  house  except  on  the  most  urgent  busi- 
ness. He  never  dies,  so  say  the  people.  When  he  is  seriously 
sick  his  legal  successor  st'eals  quietly  into  his  house,  and  beats  his 
brains  out,  or  strangles  him  to  death.  It  is  his  duty  to  hear  all 
criminal   cases,  and   to   this   end  he  makes  a  periodical   circuit 

'  Livingstone's  Expedition  to  the  Zambesi,  pp.  507,  308. 
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among  the  tribe*  Murder,  treason,  adultery,  killing  the  escaped 
snakes  from  the  fetich-house» — and  often  stealing,  —  are  pun- 
ished by  death,  or  by  being  sold  into  slavery.  A  girl  who  loses 
her  standing,  disgraces  her  family  by  an  immoral  act,  is  banished 
from  the  tribe.  And  in  case  of  seduction  the  man  is  tied  up  and 
flogged  In  case  of  adultery  a  large  sum  of  money  must  be  paid. 
If  the  guilty  one  is  unable  to  pay  the  fine,  then  death  or  slavery 
is  the  penalty. 

♦♦Adultery  is  regarded  by  the  Airicans  as  a  kind  of  theft.  It  is  a  vice, 
ihcreforc,  and  so  common  that  one  might  write  a  Decameron  of  native  tales 
like  those  of  Boccaccio.  And  what  in  Boccaccio  is  more  poignant  and  more 
vicious  than  this  song  of  the  Benga,  which  I  have  often  heard  them  sing, 
young  men  and  women  together,  when  no  old  men  were  present  ?  — 

•The  old  men  young  girls  married. 
The  young  girls  made  the  old  men  fools ; 
For  they  love  to  kiss  the  young  men  in  the  dark, 
Or  beneath  the  green  leaves  of  the  plantain-tree. 
The  old  men  then  threatened  the  young  men. 
And  said, ''  Vou  make  us  look  like  fools; 

But  we  will  stab  you  with  our  knives  till  your  blood  runs  forth  t^' 
"Oh,  stab  us.  stab  us  I  "  cried  the  young  men  gladly^ 
"  I^^  tkm  your  wiv^s  wUlJoiUn  up  our  Wim/u/j"  * "  * 

The  laws  of  marriage  among  many  tribes  are  very  wholesome 
and  elevating.  When  the  age  ol  puberty  arrives,  it  is  the  custom 
in  many  tribes  for  the  elderly  women,  who  style  themselves 
Negemba,  to  go  into  the  forest,  and  prepare  for  the  initiation  of 
the  igonji,  or  novice.  They  clear 'a  large  space,  build  a  fire,  which 
is  kept  burning  for  three  days.  They  take  the  young  woman  into 
the  fetich-house, — a  new  one  for  this  ceremony,  —  where  they  go 
trough  some  ordeal,  that,  thus  far,  has  never  been  understood  by 
men.  When  a  young  man  wants  a  wife,  there  are  two  things 
necessary ;  viz.,  he  must  secure  her  consent,  and  then  buy  her. 
The  apparent  necessary  element  in  African  courtship  is  not  a 
thing  to  be  deprecated  by  the  contracting  parties.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  the  sine  qua  mm  of  matrimony.  It  is  proof  positive 
when  a  suitor  gives  cattle  for  his  sweetheart,  first,  that  he  is 
wealthy  ;  and,  second,  that  he  greatly  values  the  lady  he  fain  would 
make  his  bride.  He  first  seeks  the  favor  of  the  girl's  parents. 
If  she  have  none,  then  her  next  of  kin,  as  in  Israel  in  the  days 
of  Boaz.     For  it  is  a  law  among  many  tribes,  that  a  young  girl 
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shall  never  be  without  a  guardian.  When  the  relatives  are  favor- 
ably impressed  with  the  suitor,  they  are  at  great  pains  to  sound 
his  praise  in  the  presence  of  the  girl ;  who,  after  a  while,  consents 
to  see  him.  The  news  is  conveyed  to  him  by  a  friend  or  relative 
of  the  girl.  The  suitor  takes  a  bath,  rubs  his  body  with  palm-oil, 
dons  his  best  armor,  and  with  beating  heart  and  proud  stride 
hastens  to  the  presence  of  the  fastidious  charmer.  She  does  not 
speak.  He  sits  down,  rises,  turns  around,  runs,  and  goes  through 
many  exercises  to  show  her  that  he  is  sound  and  healthy.  The 
girl  retires,  and  the  anxious  suitor  receives  the  warm  congratula- 
tions of  the  spectators  on  his  noble  bearing.  The  fair  lady  con- 
veys her  assent  to  the  waiting  lover,  and  the  village  rings  with 
shouts  of  gladness.  Next  come  the  preliminary  matters  before 
the  wedding.  Marriage  among  most  African  tribes  is  a  coeta- 
neous  contract.  The  bride  is  delivered  when  the  price  is  paid  by 
the  bridegroom.  No  goods,  no  wife.  Then  follow  the  wedding 
and  feasting,  firing  of  guns,  blowing  of  horns,  music,  and 
dancing.  I 

Polygamy  is  almost  universal  in  Africa,  and  poor  woman  is 
the  greater  sufferer  from  the  accursed  system.  It  is  not  enough 
that  she  is  drained  of  her  beauty  and  strength  by  the  savage 
passions  of  man  :  she  is  the  merest  abject  slave  everywhere. 
The  young  women  are  beautiful,  but  it  is  only  for  a  brief  season : 
it  soon  passes  like  the  fragile  rose  into  the  ashes  of  premature 
old  age.  In  Dahomey  she  is  a  soldier  ;  in  KaflSr-land  she  tends 
the  herds,  and  builds  houses ;  and  in  Congo  without  her  industry 
man  would  starve.  Everywhere  man*s  cruel  hand  is  against  her. 
Everywhere  she  is  the  slave  of  his  unholy  passions.^ 

It  is  a  mistaken  notion  that  has  obtained  for  many  years,  that 
the  Negro  in  Africa  is  physically  the  most  loathsome  of  all  man- 
kind. True,  the  Negro  has  been  deformed  by  degradation  and 
abuse ;  but  this  is  not  his  normal  condition.  We  have  seen 
native  Africans  who  were  jet  black,  woolly-haired,  and  yet  pos- 
sessing fine  teeth,  beautiful  features,  tall,  graceful,  and  athletic. 

"In  reference  to  the  status  of  the  Africans  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  we  have  seen  nothing  to  justify  the  notion  that  they  are  of  a  different 
'  breed '  or  *  species '  from  the  most  civilized.    The  African  is  a  man  with  every 

'  See  Savage  Africa,  p.  207.    Livingstone's  Life-Work,  pp.  47,  48.    Uncivilized  Races  of 
Men,  voL  i.  pp.  71-M ;  also  Du  Chaillu  and  Denham  and  Clappterton. 
*  Savage  Africa,  pp.  424,  425. 
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ttiihute  of  human  kind.  Centuries  of  barbarism  have  had  the  same  deterio- 
Uting  effects  on  Africans  as  Prichard  describes  them  to  have  had  on  ccrtaia 
{if  I  he  Irish  who  were  driven,  some  generations  back»  to  the  hills  in  Ulster  and 
!!onnaught;  and  these  depressing  influences  have  had  such  moral  and  physical 
elfects  on  some  tribes,  tliat  ages  probably  will  be  required  to  undo  what  ages 
have  done.  This  degradation,  however,  would  hardly  be  given  as  a  reason  for 
holding  any  race  in  bondage,  unless  the  advocate  had  sunk  morally  to  the 
same  low  state.  Apart  from  the  frightful  loss  of  life  In  the  process  by  which, 
it  is  pretended,  the  Negroes  are  better  provided  for  than  in  a  state  of  liberty 
in  their  own  country,  it  is  this  very  system  that  per]3etuates,  if  not  causes,  the 
unhappy  condition  with  which  the  comparative  comfort  of  some  of  them  in 
slavery  is  contrasted. 

"Ethnologists  reckon  the  African  as  by  no  mtans  the  lowest  of  the  human 
family.  He  is  nearly  as  strong  physically  as  the  European  ;  and,  as  a  race,  is 
wonderfully  persistent  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Neither  the  diseases 
nor  Ihe  ardent  spirits  which  proved  so  fatal  to  North-American  Indians,  South- 
Sea  Islanders,  and  Australians,  seem  capable  of  annihilating  the  Negroes, 
iven  when  subjected  to  that  system  so  destructive  to  human  life,  by  which 
licy  are  lorn  from  their  native  soil,  they  spring  up  irrcpressibly,  and  darken 
'liali  the  new  continent.  They  are  gifted  by  nature  with  physical  strength 
capable  of  withstanding  the  sorest  privations,  and  a  lightheartedness  which, 
as  a  sort  of  compensation,  enables  them  to  make  the  best  of  the  worst  silua- 
lions.  It  is  like  that  power  which  the  human  frame  possesses  of  withstanding 
heat,  and  to  an  extent  which  we  should  never  have  known,  had  not  an  adven- 
turous surgeon  gone  into  an  oven,  and  burnt  his  fingers  with  his  own  watch. 
The  Africans  have  wonderfully  borne  up  under  unnatural  conditions  that  would 
have  pri>ved  fatal  to  most  races. 

"  It  is  remarkidrle  that  the  power  of  resistance  under  calamity,  or,  as  some 
would  say,  adaptation  for  a  life  of  servitude,  is  peculiar  only  to  certain  tribes 
on  the  continent  of  Africa.  Climate  cannot  be  m.ide  to  account  for  the  fact 
lliat  many  would  pine  in  a  state  of  slavery,  or  voluntarily  perish.  No  Kroo- 
man  can  be  converted  into  a  slave,  and  yet  he  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  low, 
unhealthy  west  coast;  nor  can  any  of  the  Zulu  or  Kaffir  tribes  be  reduced  lo 
bondage,  though  all  these  live  on  comparatively  elevated  regions.  We  have 
he.^rd  it  stated  by  men  familiar  with  some  of  the  Kaffirs,  that  a  blow,  given 
even  in  play  by  a  European^  must  be  returned.  A  love  of  liberty  is  observable 
in  all  who  have  the  Zulu  blood,  as  the  MakoloJo,  the  Watuta,  and  probably  the 
M:tsai.  But  blood  docs  not  explain  the  fact.  A  beautiful  Barotse  woman  at 
Naliele»  on  refusing  to  marry  a  man  whom  she  did  not  like,  was  in  a  pet  given 
by  the  headman  to  some  Mambari  slave-traders  from  Benguela*  Seeing  her 
faie,  she  seized  one  of  their  spears,  and,  stabbing  herself,  fell  down  dead." « 

Dr.  David  Livingstone  is  certainly  entitled  to  our  utmost  con- 
fidcnce  in  all  matters  that  he  writes  about.  Mr.  Archibald  Forbes 
says  he  has  seen  Africans  dead  upon  the  field  of  battle  that  would 
measure  nine  feet ;  and  it  was  only  a  few  months  ago  that  we 


>  Livingstone's  Expedition  to  the  Zambesi,  pp.  625*  6^ 
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had  the  privilege  of  seeing  a  Zulu  who  was  eight  feet  and  eleven 
inches  in  height.  As  to  the  beauty  of  the  Negro,  nearly  all  African 
travellers  agree. 

"  But  if  the  women  of  Africa  are  brutal,  the  men  of  Africa  are  feminine. 
Their  faces  are  smooth  ;  their  breasts  are  frequently  as  full  as  those  of  Euro- 
pean women ;  their  voices  are  never  gruff  or  deep  ;  their  fingers  are  long ;  and 
they  can  be  very  proud  of  their  rosy  nails.  While  the  women  are  nearly  always 
ill-shaped  after  their  girlhood,  the  men  have  gracefully  moulded  limbs,  and 
always  after  a  feminine  type,  —  the  arms  rounded,  the  legs  elegantly  formed, 
without  too  much  muscular  development,  and  the  feet  delicate  and  small. 

"  When  I  first  went  ashore  on  Africa,  viz.,  at  Bathurst,  I  thought  all  the 
men  who  passed  me,  covered  in  their  long  robes,  were  women,  till  I  saw  one 
of  the  latter  sex,  and  was  thereby  disenchanted. 

"  Wliile  no  African's  face  ever  yet  reminded  me  of  a  man  whom  I  bad 
known  in  England,  I  saw  again  and  again  faces  which  reminded  me  of  women ; 
and  on  one  occasion,  in  Angola,  being  about  to  chastise  a  carregadore,  he  sank 
on  his  knees  as  I  raised  my  stick,  clasped  his  hands,  and  looked  up  imploringly 
'"  toward  me,  —  was  so  like  a  young  lady  I  had  once  felt  an  affection  for,  that,  in 
spite  of  myself,  I  flung  the  stick  away,  fearing  to  commit  a  sacrilege. 

"  Ladies  on  reading  this  will  open  their  eyes,  and  suppose  that  either  I 

have  very  bad  taste,  or  that  I  am  writing  fiction.     But  I  can  assure  them  that 

among  the  Angolas,  and  the  Mpongwe,  and  the   Mandingoes,  and  the  Fula, 

1 1  have  seen  men  whose  form  and  features  would  disgrace  no  petticoats,  —  not 

even  satin  ones  at  a  drawing-room. 

"  While  the  women  are  stupid,  sulky,  and  phlegmatic,  the  men  are  viva- 
cious, timid,  inquisitive,  and  garrulous  beyond  belief.  They  make  excellent 
domestic  servants,  are  cleanly,  and  even  tedious  in  the  nicety  with  which  they 
arrange  dishes  on  a  table  or  clothes  on  a  bed.  They  have  also  their  friend- 
ships after  the  manner  of  woman,  embracing  one  another,  sleeping  on  the  same 
mat,  telling  one  another  their  secrets,  betraying  them,  and  getting  terribly  jeal- 
ous of  one  another  (from  pecuniary  motives)  when  they  happen  to  serve  the 
same  master. 

"  They  have  none  of  that  austerity,  that  reserve,  that  pertinacity,  that  per- 
severance, that  strong-headed  stubborn  determination,  or  that  ferocious  courage, 
which  are  the  common  attributes  of  our  sex.  They  have,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  delicate  tact,  that  intuition,  that  nervous  imagination,  tliat  quick  perception 
of  character,  which  have  become  the  proverbial  characteristics  of  cultivated 
women.  They  know  how  to  render  themselves  impenetrable ;  and  if  they  desire 
to  be  perfidious,  they  wear  a  mask  which  few  eyes  can  see  through,  while  at 
the  same  time  a  certain  sameness  of  purpose  models  their  character  in  similar 
moulds.  Their  nature  is  an  enigma;  but  solve  it,  and  you  have  solved  the 
race.  They  are  inordinately  vain  :  they  buy  looking-glasses ;  they  will  pass 
hours  at  their  toilet,  in  which  their  wives  must  act  as  femmes  de  chamhnj 
they  will  spend  all  their  money  on  ornaments  and  dress,  in  which  they  can 
display  a  charming  taste.  They  are  fond  of  music,  of  dancing,  and  are  not 
insensible  to  the  beauties  of  nature.  They  are  indolent,  and  have  little  ambi- 
tion except  to  be  admired  and  well  spoken  of.    They  are  so  sensitive  that  a 
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harsh  word  win  rankle  in  their  hearts,  and  make  them  unhappy  for  a  leugtJi  of 
time  ;  and  they  will  strip  themselves  to  pay  the  griots  for  their  tl.ttier)%  and  to 
escape  their  satire.  Though  naturally  timid,  and  loath  to  shed  blood,  they  wit- 
ness without  horror  the  most  revolting  spectacles  which  their  religion  sane- 
tions ;  and^  though  awed  by  us  their  superiors,  a  real  injury  will  transform  their 
ilures,  and  they  vk-ill  take  a  speedy  and  merciless  revenge, 

•♦According  to  popular  belief,  the  Africans  are  treacherous  and  hostile. 
he  fact  is»  that  all  Africans  are  supposed  to  be  Ne^oes,  and  that  which  is 
criminal  is  ever  associated  with  that  which  is  hideous.  But»  with  the  exception 
of  some  Mohammedan  tribes  toward  the  north,  one  may  travel  all  over  Africa 
without  risking  one's  life.  They  may  detain  you  ;  they  may  rob  you,  if  you 
are  rich  ;  they  may  insult  you,  and  refuse  to  let  you  enter  their  country,  if 
you  arc  poor :  but  your  life  is  always  safe  till  you  sacrifice  it  by  some  Impru- 
dence. ^: 

*•  In  ancient  times  the  blacks  were  known  to  be  so  gentle  to  strangers  that 
many  believed  tliat  the  gods  sprang  from  them.  Homer  sings  of  the  Ocean, 
father  of  the  gods ;  and  says  that,  when  Jupiter  wishes  to  take  a  holiday,  he 
visits  the  sea,  and  goes  to  the  banquets  of  the  blacks,  —  a  people 'humble, 
courteous,  and  devout/^ ' 

We  have  quoted  thus  extensively  from  Mr.  Reade  because  he 
has  given  a  fair  account  of  the  peoples  he  met  He  is  a  good 
writer,  but  sometimes  gets  real  funny ! 

It  is  a  fact  that  all  uncivilized  races  are  warlike.  The  tribes 
of  Africa  are  a  vast  standing  army.  Fighting  seems  to  be  their 
employment.  We  went  into  this  matter  of  armies  so  thoroughly 
in  the  fourth  chapter  that  we  shall  not  have  much  to  say  here. 
The  bow  and  arrow,  the  spear  and  assagai  were  the  primitive 
weapons  of  African  warriors  ;  but  they  have  learned  the  use  of 
fire-arms  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  The  shield  and 
assagai  are  not,  however,  done  away  with.  The  young  Prince 
Napoleon,  whose  dreadful  death  the  reader  may  recall,  was  slain 
by  an  assagai.  These  armies  are  officered,  disciplined^  and  drilled 
to  great  perfection,  as  the  French  and  English  troops  have  abun- 
dant reason  to  know, 

♦♦The  Zulu  tribes  are  remai'kahle  for  being  the  only  people  in  that  pan  ui 
Africa  who  have  practised  war  in  an  European  sense  of  the  word.  The  other 
tribes  are  very  good  at  btish-fighling,  and  arc  exceedingly  crafty  at  taking  aji 
enemy  unawares,  and  coming  on  him  before  he  is  prepared  for  them.  Guerilla 
wnjfare  is,  in  fact,  their  only  mode  of  waging  battle;  andt  as  is  necessarily  the 
case  in  such  warfare^  more  depends  on  the  exertion  of  individual  combatants 
ihan  on  the  scientific  combinations  of  masses.  But  the  Zulu  tribe  have,  since 
the  time  of  Tchaka,  the  great  inventor  o£  military  tactics,  carried  on  war  in  a 
manner  approaching  the  notions  of  civilization. 

^  Savage  Africa,  pp.  4461  437, 
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"  Their  men  are  organized  into  regiments,  each  subdivided  into  companies, 
and  each  commanded  by  its  own  chief,  or  colonel ;  while  the  king,  as  com- 
manding general,  leads  his  forces  to  war,  disposes  them  in  battle-array,  and 
personally  directs  their  movements.  They  give  an  enemy  notice  that  they  are 
about  to  march  against  him,  and  boldly  meet  him  in  the  open  field.  There  is  a 
military  etiquette  about  them  which  some  of  our  own  people *\iave  been  slow  to 
understand.  They  once  sent  a  message  to  the  English  commander  that  they 
would  *  come  and  breakfast  with  him.'  He  thought  it  was  only  a  joke,  and  was 
ver>'  much  surprised  when  the  Kaffirs,  true  to  their  promise,  came  pouring  like 
a  torrent  over  the  hills,  leaving  him  barely  time  to  get  his  men  under  arms 
before  the  dark  enemies  arrived." ' 

And  there  are  some  legends  told  about  African  wars  that 
would  put  the  "Arabian  Nights"  to  the  blush.* 

In  Africa,  as  in  districts  of  Germany  and  Holland,  woman  is 
burdened  with  agricultural  duties.  The  soil  of  Africa  is  very 
rich,3  and  consequently  Nature  furnishes  her  untutored  children 
with  much  spontaneous  vegetation.  It  is  a  rather  remarkable 
fact,  that  the  average  African  warrior  thinks  it  a  degradation  for 
him  to  engage  in  agriculture.  He  will  fell  trees,  and  help  move 
a  village,  but  unll  not  go  into  the  field  to  work.  The  women  — 
generally  the  married  ones  —  do  the  gardening.  They  carry  the 
seed  on  their  heads  in  a  large  basket,  a  hoe  on  their  shoulder, 
and  a  baby  slung  on  the  back.  They  scatter  the  seed  over  the 
ground,  and  then  break  up  the  earth  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four 
inches. 

"  Four  or  five  gardens  are  often  to  be  seen  round  a  kraal,  each  situated 
so  as  to  suit  some  particular  plant.  Various  kinds  of  crops  arc  cultivated  by 
the  Kaffirs,  the  principal  being  maize,  millet,  pumpkins,  and  a  kind  of  spurious 
sugar-cane  in  great  use  throughout  Southern  Africa,  and  popularly  known  by 
the  name  of  *  sweet-reed.*  The  two  former  constitute,  however,  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  the  latter  belonging  rather  to  the  class  of  luxuries.  The  maize, 
or,  as  it  is  popularly  called  when  the  pods  are  severed  from  the  stem,  *  mealies/ 
is  the  very  staff  of  life  to  a  Kaffir ;  as  it  is  from  the  mealies  that  is  made  the 
thick  porridge  on  which  the  Kaffir  chiefly  lives.  If  a  European  hires  a  Kaflfir, 
whether  as  guide,  servant,  or  hunter,  he  is  obliged  to  supply  him  with  a  stipu- 
lated quantity  of  food,  of  which  the  maize  forms  the  chief  ingredient.  Indeed, 
so  long  as  the  native  of  Southern  Africa  can  get  plenty  of  porridge  and  sour 
milk,  he  is  perfectly  satisfied  with  his  lot.  When  ripe,  the  ears  of  maize  are 
removed  from  the  stem,  the  leafy  envelope  is  stripped  off,  and  they  are  hung  in 
pairs  over  sticks  until  they  are  dry  enough  to  be  taken  to  the  storehouse.*' 4 

*  Uncivilized  Races  of  Men,  vol.  i.  p.  94. 

^  Through  the  Dark  Continent,  vol.  i.  p.  344  iq, ;  also  vol  iL  pp.  87,  88. 

^  Livingstone's  21ambesi,  pp.  613-617. 

4  Uncivilized  Races  of  Men,  vol.  i.  p.  146. 
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The  cattle  arc  cared  for  by  the  men,  and  women  are  not 
allowed  to  engage  in  the  hunt  for  wild  animals-  The  cattle 
among  the  mountain  and  sandstone  tribes  are  of  a  fine  stock; 
but  those  of  the  tribes  in  the  alluvia,  like  their  owners,  are  small 
sickly, 

The  African  pays  more  attention  to  his  weapons  of  offensive 

waffare  than  he  does  to  his  wives  j  but  in  many  instances  he  is 
quite  skilful  in  the  handicrafts. 

'•The  I shogo  people  are  noted  throughout  the  neighboring  tribes  for  the 
superior  quality  and  fineness  of  the  bongos^  or  pieces  of  grass-cloth,  which  ihey 
manufacture.  They  are  industrious  and  skilful  weavers.  In  walking  down  the 
main  street  of  Mokenga,  a  number  of  ouhndjas,  or  houses  without  walls,  arc 
seen,  each  containing  four  or  five  looms,  with  the  weavers  seated  before  them 
weaving  the  cloth.  In  the  middle  of  the  floor  of  the  ouandjay  a  wood-fire  is 
seen  burning;  and  the  weavers,  as  you  pass  by,  arc  sure  to  be  seen  smoking 
their  pipes,  and  chatting  to  one  another  whilst  going  on  with  their  work.  The 
weavers  are  all  men,  and  it  is  men  also  who  stitch  the  bongos  together  to 
make  denguis  or  robes  of  them;  the  stitches  are  not  ver\'  close  together,  nor 
is  the  thread  very  fine»  but  the  work  is  very  neat  and  regular,  and  the  needles 
are  of  their  own  manufacture.  The  hongcs  are  very  often  striped,  and  some- 
times made  even  in  check  patterns;  this  is  done  by  their  dyeing  some  of  the 
threads  of  the  warp,  or  of  both  warp  and  woof, with  various  simple  colors; 
the  dyes  are  all  made  of  decoctions  of  diHerent  kinds  of  wood,  except  for 
black,  when  a  kind  of  iron-ore  is  used.  The  bongos  are  employed  as  money 
in  this  part  of  Africa-  Although  called  grass-cloth  by  me,  the  material  is  not 
made  of  grass,  but  of  the  delicate  and  firm  cuticle  of  palm  leaflets,  stripped 
off  in  a  dexterous  manner  with  the  fingers."  » 

Nearly  all  his  mechanical  genius  seems  to  be  exhausted  in  the 
perfection  of  his  implements  of  war;  and  Dr.  Livingstone  is  of 
the  opinion,  that  when  a  certain  perfection  in  the  arts  is  reached, 
the  natives  pause.  This,  we  think,  is  owing  to  their  far  remove 
from  other  nations.     Livingstone  says,  — 

•*  The  races  of  this  continent  seem  to  have  advanced  to  a  certain  point 
and  no  farther;  their  progress  in  the  arts  of  working  iron  and  copper,  in  pot- 
leryi  basket-making,  spinning,  weaving,  making  nets,  fish-hooks,  spears,  axes, 
knives,  needles,  and  other  things,  whether  originally  invented  by  this  people 
or  communicated  by  another  instructor*  appears  to  have  remained  in  the  same 
nide  state  for  a  great  number  of  centuries.  This  apparent  stagnation  of  mind 
in  certain  nations  we  cannot  understand  ;  but,  since  we  have  in  the  latter  ages 
of  the  world  made  what  we  consider  great  progress  in  the  arts,  we  have  uncon- 
sciously got  into  the  way  of  speaking  of  some  other  races  in  much  the  same 
lone  as  that  used  by  the  Celestials  in  the  Flowery  Land,     These  same  Chinese 
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anticipated  us  in  several  most  important  discoveries  by  as  many  centuries  as  we 
may  have  preceded  others.  In  the  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  the  magnet, 
the  composition  of  gunpowder,  the  invention  of  printing,  the  manufacture  of 
porcelain,  of  silk,  and  in  the  progress  of  literature,  they  were  before  us.  But 
then  the  power  of  making  further  discoveries  was  arrested,  and  a  stagnation  of 
the  intellect  prevented  their  advancing  in  the  path  of  hnprovement  or  in- 
vention." 

• 
Mr.  Wood  says,  — 

"  The  natives  of  Southern  Africa  are  wonderful  proficients  in  forging  iron ; 
and,  indeed,  a  decided  capability  for  the  blacksmith's  art  seems  to  be  inherent 
in  the  natives  of  Africa,  from  north  to  south,  and  from  east  to  west  None  of 
the  tribes  can  do  very  much  with  the  iron,  but  the  little  which  they  require  is 
worked  in  perfection.  As  in  the  case  with  all  uncivilized  beings,  the  whole 
treasures  of  the  art  are  lavished  on  their  weapons ;  and  so,  if  we  wish  to  see 
what  an  African  savage  can  do  with  iron,  we  must  look  at  his  spears,  knives, 
and  arrows  —  the  latter,  indeed,  being  but  spears  in  miniature." 

The  blacksmith,  then,  is  a  person  of  some  consequence  in  his 
village.  He  gives  shape  and  point  to  the  weapons  by  which  game 
is  to  be  secured  and  battles  won.     All  seek  his  favor. 

"  Among  the  Kaffirs,  a  blacksmith  is  a  man  of  considerable  importance, 
and  is  much  respected  by  the  tribe.  He  will  not  profane  the  mystery  of  his 
craft  by  allowing  uninitiated  eyes  to  inspect  his  various  processes,  and  there- 
fore carries  on  his  operations  at  some  distance  from  the  kraal.  His  first  care 
is  to  prepare  the  bellows.  The  form  which  he  uses  prevails  over  a  very  large 
portion  of  Africa,  and  is  seen,  with  some  few  modifications,  even  among  the 
many  islands  of  Polynesia.  It  consists  of  two  leathern  sacks,  at  the  upper 
end  of  which  is  a  handle.  To  the  lower  end  of  each  sack  is  attached  the  hol- 
low horns  of  some  animal,  that  of  the  cow  or  eland  being  most  commonly 
used;  and  when  the  bags  are  alternately  inflated  and  compressed,  the  air 
passes  out  through  the  two  horns. 

"Of  course  the  heat  of  the  fire  would  destroy  the  horns  if  they  were 
allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  it;  and  they  are  therefore  inserted,  not  into  the 
fire,  but  into  an  earthenware  tube  which  communicates  with  the  fire.  The 
use  of  valves  is  unknown ;  but  as  the  two  horns  do  not  open  into  the  fire,  but 
into  the  tube,  the  fire  is  not  drawn  into  the  bellows  as  would  otherwise  be  the 
case.  This  arrangement,  however,  causes  considerable  waste  of  air,  so  that 
the  bellows-blower  is  obliged  to  work  much  harder  than  would  be  the  case  if 
he  were  provided  with  an  instrument  that  could  conduct  the  blast  directly  to 
its  destination.  The  ancient  Eg^'ptians  used  a  bellows  of  precisely  similar 
construction,  except  that  they  did  not  work  them  entirely  by  hand.  They 
stood  with  one  foot  on  each  sack,  and  blew  the  fire  by  alternately  pressing  on 
them  with  the  feet,  and  raising  them  by  means  of  a  cord  fastened  to  their 
upper  ends. 

**  When  the  blacksmith  is  about  to  set  to  work,  he  digs  a  hole  in  the 
ground,  in  which  the  fire  is  placed ;  and  then  sinks  the  earthenware  tube  in  a 
sloping  direction,*  so  that  the  lower  end  opens  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole. 
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while  the  upper  end  projects  above  tlie  level  of  the  ground-  The  two  horns 
are  next  inserted  into  the  upper  end  of  the  earthenware  tube ;  and  the  bellows 
are  then  fastened  in  their  places,  so  that  the  sacks  are  conveniently  disposed 
for  the  hands  of  tlic  operator,  who  sits  between  them*  A  charcoai-fire  is  then 
bid  in  llie  hole,  and  is  soon  brought  to  a  powerful  heat  by  means  of  the  bel- 
lows. A  larger  stone  serves  ihe  purpose  of  an  anvil,  and  a  smaller  stone  does 
duty  for  a  hammer.  Sometimes  the  hammer  is  made  of  a  conical  piece  of  iron, 
but  in  most  cases  a  stone  is  considered  sufficient.  The  rough  work  of  ham- 
mering the  iron  into  shape  is  generally  done  by  the  chief  blacksmith^s  assist- 
ants, of  whom  he  has  several,  ail  of  whom  will  pound  away  at  the  iron  in 
regular  succession.  The  shaping  and  finishing  the  article  is  reserved  by  the 
smith  for  himsclL  The  other  tools  arc  few  and  simple,  and  consist  of  punches 
and  rude  pinchers  made  of  two  rods  of  iron. 

•*  With  these  instruments  the  Kaffir  smith  can  cast  brass  into  various  oma- 
mcQts*  Sometimes  he  pours  it  into  a  cylindrical  mould,  so  as  to  make  a  bar 
from  which  bracelets  and  similar  ornaments  can  be  hammered,  and  sometimes 
he  makes  studs  and  knobs  by  forming  their  shape  in  clay  moulds,"  * 

Verily,  the  day  will  come  when  these  warlike  tribes  shall  beat 
their  spears  into  pnining-hooks,  and  their  assagais  into  plough- 
shares, and  shall  learn  war  no  more !  The  skill  and  cunning  of 
their  artificers  shall  be  consecrated  to  the  higher  and  nobler  ends 
of  civilization,  and  the  noise  of  battle  shall  die  amid  the  music  of 
a  varied  industiy ! 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

LANGUAGES,  LITERATURE,  AND  RELIGION. 

Structurb  of  African   Languages.  —  The  Mfoncwb,  Mandingo,  and  Grebo.  ~  Pobthv  :   Enc, 

Idyluc,  and  Miscellaneous.  —  Reucions  and  Superstitions. 

PHILOLOGICALLY  the  inhabitants  of  Africa  are  divided 
into  two  distinct  families.  The  dividing  line  that  Nature 
drew  across  the  continent  is  about  two  degrees  north  of  the 
equator.  Thus  far  science  has  not  pushed  her  investigations  into 
Northern  Africa ;  and,  therefore,  little  is  known  of  the  dialects  of 
that  section.  But  from  what  travellers  have  learned  of  portions 
of  different  tribes  that  have  crossed  the  line,  and  made  their  way 
as  far  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  we  infer,  that,  while  there  are 
many  dialects  in  that  region,  they  all  belong  to  one  common 
family.  During  the  Saracen  movement,  in  the  second  century  of 
the  Christian  era,  the  Arab  turned  his  face  toward  Central  Africa. 
Everywhere  traces  of  his  language  and  religion  are  to  be  found. 
He  transformed  whole  tribes  of  savages.  He  built  cities,  and 
planted  fields  ;  he  tended  flocks,  and  became  trader.  He  poured 
new  blood  into  crumbling  principalities,  and  taught  the  fingers  of 
the  untutored  savage  to  war.  His  religion,  in  many  places,  put 
out  the  ineffectual  fires  of  the  fetich-house,  and  lifted  the  grovel- 
ling thoughts  of  idolaters  heavenward.  His  language,  like  the 
new  juice  of  the  vine,  made  its  way  to  the  very  roots  of  Negro 
dialects,  and  gave  them  method  and  tone.  In  the  song  and  narra- 
tive, in  the  prayer  and  precept,  of  the  heathen,  the  Arabic  comes 
careering  across  each  sentence,  giving  cadence  and  beauty  to  all. 

On  the  heels  of  the  Mohammedan  followed  the  Portuguese, 
the  tried  and  true  servants  of  Rome,  bearing  the  double  swords 
and  keys.  Not  so  extensive  as  the  Arab,  the  influence  of  the 
Portuguese,  nevertheless,  has  been  quite  considerable. 

All  along  the  coast  of  Northern  Guinea,  a  distance  of  nearly 
fifteen  hundred  miles,  — from  Cape  Mesurado  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Niger,  —  the  Kree,  Grebo,  and  Basa  form  one  general  family,  and 
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speak  the  Mandu  language.  On  the  Ivory  Coast  another  language 
is  spoken  between  Frisco  and  Dick*s  Cove.  It  is  designated  as 
the  Avekw6m  language,  and  in  its  verbal  and  inflective  char- 
acter is  not  closely  related  to  the  Mandu.  The  dialects  of  Popo» 
Dahomey,  Ashantee,  and  Akra  are  resolvable  into  a  family  or 
language  called  the  Faniyipin,  All  these  dialects,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  have  incorporated  many  foreign  words,  —  Dutch, 
French,  Spanish,  English,  Portuguese,  and  even  many  %vords  from 
Madagascar.  The  language  of  the  Gold  and  Ivory  .Coasts  we 
find  much  fuller  than  those  on  the  Grain  Coast.  Wherever  com- 
merce or  mechanical  enterprise  imparts  a  quickening  touch,  we 
find  the  vocabulary  of  the  African  amplified./  Susceptible,  apt, 
and  cunnings  the  coast  tribes,  on  account  of  their  intercourse  with 
the  outside  world,  have  been  greatly  changed.  We  are  sorry 
that  the  change  has  not  always  been  for  the  better.  Uncivilized 
lilors,  and  brainless  and  heartless  speculators,  have  sown  the 
mkest  seeds  of  an  effete  Caucasian  civilization  in  the  hearts  of 
the  unsuspecting  Africans.  These  poor  people  have  learned  to 
cheats  lie,  steal ;  are  capable  of  remarkable  diplomacy  and  treach- 
ery ;  have  learned  well  the  art  of  flattery  and  extreme  cruelty. 
Mr.  Wilson  says, — 

"  The  Sooahelee,  or  Swahcrc  language,  spoken  by  the  aborigina!  inhabitants 
of  Z.inzibar)  is  very  nearly  alh'ed  to  the  Mpongive,  which  is  spoken  on  the 
western  coast  in  very  nearly  the  same  parallel  of  latitude.  Ont-fif(h  a/  the 
w^rdjt  of  these  two  dialicts  arc  et titer  the  same,  or  so  nearly  so  that  they  may 

iiy  he  traced  to  the  same  root,'*^ 

The  Italics  are  our  own.  The  above  was  written  just  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago. 

'*The  language  of  Uyanri  seemed  to  us  to  be  a  mixture  of  almost  alt 
Central  African  dialects.  Our  great  stock  of  native  words,  in  alJ  dialects, 
proved  of  immense  use  to  me;  and  in  three  days  I  discovered,  after  classi- 
fying and  comimring  the  words  heard  from  the  Wy-an2i  with  other  African 
rds,  that  1  was  tolerably  proticient,  at  least  for  ail  practical  purposes,  in 
,e  Kiyanzi  dialect/*  » 

Mr,  Stanley  wrote  the  above  in  Africa  in  March,  1877,  It 
was  biit  a  repetition  of  the  experiences  of  Drs.  Livingstone  and 
Kirk,  that,  while  the  dialects  west  and  south-west  of  the  Moun- 
tains of  the  Moon  arc  numerous,  and  apparently  distinct,  they  are 


'  Stanley's  Through  the  Dwk  Continent,  vol  ii.  pp.  jao,  pi ;  see,  abo,  pp,  3,  78,   la^, 
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referable  to  one  common  parent.  The  Swahere  language  has  held 
its  place  from  the  beginning.  Closely  allied  to  the  Mpongwe,  it 
is  certainly  one  of  great  strength  and  beauty. 

"This  great  family  of  languages  —  if  the  Mpongwe  dialect  may  be  taken 
as  a  specimen  —  is  remarkable  for  its  beauty,  elegance,  and  perfectly  philo- 
sophical arrangements,  as  well  as  for  its  almost  indefinite  expansibility.  In  these 
respects  it  not  only  differs  essentially  and  radically  from  all  the  dialects  north 
of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  but  they  are  such  as  may  well  challenge  a 
comparison  with  any  known  language  in  the  world."  « 

The  dialects  of  Northern  Africa  are  rough,  irregular  in  struc- 
hire,  and  unpleasant  to  the  ear.  The  Mpongwe  we  are  inclined 
to  regard  as  the  best  of  all  the  dialects  we  have  examined.  It  is 
spoken,  with  but  slight  variations,  among  the  Mpongwe,  Ayomba, 
Oroungou,  Rembo,  Camma,  Ogobay,  Anenga,  and  Ngaloi  tribes. 
A  careful  examination  of  several  other  dialects  leads  us  to  suspect 
that  they,  too,  sustain  a  distant  relationship  to  the  Mpongwe. 

Next  to  this  remarkable  language  comes  the  Bakalai,  with 
its  numerous  dialectic  offspring,  scattered  amongst  the  follow- 
ing tribes :  the  Balengue,  Mebenga,  Bapoukow,  Kombe,  Mbiki, 
Mbousha,  Mbondemo,  Mbisho,  Shekiani,  Apingi,  Evili,  with  other 
tribes  of  the  interior. 

The  two  families  of  languages  we  have  just  mentioned  —  the 
Mpongwe  and  the  Bakalai  —  are  distinguished  for  their  system  and 
grammatical  structure.  It  is  surprising  that  these  unwritten  lan- 
guages should  hold  their  place  among  roving,  barbarous  tribes 
through  so  many  years.  In  the  Mpongwe  language  and  its 
dialects,  the  liquid  and  semi-vowel  ris  rolled  with  a  fulness  and 
richness  harmonious  to  the  ear.  The  Bakalai  and  its  branches 
have  no  r;  and  it  is  no  less  true  that  all  tribes  that  exclude  this 
letter  from  their  dialects  are  warlike,  nomadic,  and  much  inferior 
to  the  tribes  that  use  it  freely. 

The  Mpongwe  language  is  spoken  on  each  side  of  the 
Gabun,  at  Cape  Lopez,  and  at  Cape  St.  Catharin  in  Southern 
Guinea;  the  Mandingo,  between  Senegal  and  the  Gambia;  and 
the  Grebo  language,  in  and  about  Cape  Palmas.  It  is  about 
twelve  hundred  miles  from  Gabun  to  Cape  Palmas,  about  two 
thousand  miles  from  Gabun  to  Senegambia,  and  about  six  hun- 
dred miles  from  Cape  Palmas  to  Gambia.  It  is  fair  to  presume 
that  these  tribes  are  sufficiently  distant   from  each  other  to  be 

*  Western  Africa,  p.  455. 
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called  strangers.  An  examination  of  their  languages  may  not 
fail  to  interest. 

It  has  been  remarked  somewhere,  that  a  people's  homes  are 
the  surest  indications  of  the  degree  of  civilization  they  have 
attained.  It  is  certainly  true,  that  deportment  has  much  to  do 
with  the  polish  of  language.  The  disposition,  temperament,  and 
morals  of  a  people  who  have  no  written  language  go  far  toward 
giving  their  language  its  leading  characteristics.  The  Grebo 
t^eopte  are  a  well-made,  quick,  and  commanding-looking  people. 
In  their  intercourse  with  one  another,  however,  they  are  unpol- 
ished, of  sudden  temper,  and  revengeful  disposition.*  Their 
language  is  consequently  motwsy liable.  A  great  proportion  o( 
Grebo  words  are  of  the  character  indicated.  A  few  verbs  will 
illustrate.  Kbay  carry;  la,  kill;  ya^  bring;  mu^  go;  wa,  walk; 
nij  do;  and  so  on.  This  is  true  of  objects,  or  nouns.  Ge^  farm; 
bra^  earth  ;  whik,  sun  ;  tu^  tree  ;  gi^  leopard  ;  «a,  fire ;  yi^  eye ;  bo^ 
leg ;  A/,  head ;  nUy  rain  ;  kai,  house.  The  Grebo  people  seem  to 
have  no  idea  of  syllabication.  They  do  not  punctuate ;  but, 
speaking  with  the  rapidity  with  which  they  move,  run  their  words 
together  until  a  whole  sentence  might  be  taken  for  one  word.  If 
any  thing  has  angered  a  Grebo  he  will  say,  **  E ya  mu  kra  xvudi;  ** 
being  interpreted,  "  It  has  raised  a  great  bone  in  my  throat.**  But 
he  says  it  so  quickly  that  he  pronounces  it  in  this  manner, 
yavuikroure.  There  are  phrases  in  this  language  that  are  beyond 
the  ability  of  a  foreigner  to  pronounce*  It  has  no  contractions, 
and  often  changes  the  first  and  second  person  of  the  persona!  pro- 
noun, and  the  first  and  second  person  plural,  by  lowering  or  pitch- 
ing the  voice.  The  orthography  remains  the  same,  though  the 
significations  of  those  wT>rds  are  radically  different. 

The  Mpongvve  language  is  largely  polysyllabic.  It  is  burdened 
with  personal  pronouns,  and  ifs  adjectives  have  numerous  changes 
in  addition  to  their  degrees  of  comparison.  We  find  no  inflec- 
tions to  suggest  case  or  gender.  The  adjective  mpolo,  which 
means  'Marge,'*  carries  seven  or  eight  forms.  While  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  tell  whether  a  noun  is  masculine,  feminine,  or  neuter,  they 
one  adjective  for  all  four  declensions,  changing  its  form  to 
^t  each. 

The  following  form  of  declensions  will  serve  to  impart  a 
clearer  idea  of  the  arbitrary  changes  in  the  use  of  the  adjective: 


N 
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opporti 
structure  of  that  language.  But  what  scanty  material  we  have 
at  hand  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  quite  loosely  put 
together.  The  saving  element  in  its  verb  is  the  minuteness  with 
which  it  defines  the  time  of  an  action.  The  causative  form  is 
made  by  the  use  of  a  suffix.  It  does  not  use  the  verb  "  to  go  "  or 
"come**  in  order  to  express  a  future  tense.  Numerous  particles 
are  used  in  the  substantive  verb  sense.  The  Mandingo  language 
is  rather  smooth.  The  letters  v  and  s  are  not  in  it  About  one- 
fifth  of  the  verbs  and  nouns  commence  with  vowxls,  and  the  noun 
always  terminates  in  the  letter  o. 

Here  is  a  wide  and  interesting  field  for  philologists  :  it  should 
be  cultivated. 

The  African's  nature  is  as  sunny  as  the  climate  he  lives  in. 
He  is  not  brutal,  as  many  advocates  of  slavery  have  asserted.  It 
is  the  unanimous  testimony  of  all  explorers  of,  and  travellers 
through,  the  Dark  Continent,  that  the  element  of  gentleness  pre- 
dominates among  the  more  considerable  tribes;  that  they  have  a 
keen  sense  of  the  beautiful,  and  are  susceptible  of  whatever 
culture  is  brought  within  their  reach.  The  Negro  nature  is  not 
sluggish,  but  joyous  and  vivacious.  In  his  songs  he  celebrates 
victories^  and  laughs  at  death  with  the  complacency  of  the  Greek 
Stoics. 

•*  Rich  man  and  pc«>r  fellow,  all  men  must  die: 
Bodies  arc  only  shadows.     Why  should  I  be  sad  ?  "  * 

He  can  be  deeply  wrought  upon  by  acts  of  kindness ;  and 
bears  a  friendship  to  those  who  show  him  favor,  worthy  of  a  better 
stale  of  society,  When  Henry  M.  Stanley  (God  bless  him ! 
noble,  brave  soul !)  was  about  emerging  from  the  Dark  Conti- 
nent, he  made  a  halt  at  Kabinda  before  he  ended  his  miraculous 
journey  at  Zanzibar  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  He  had  been  accom- 
panied in  his  perilous  journey  by  stout-hearted,  brave,  and  faith* 
ful  natives.  Their  mission  almost  completed,  they  began  to  sink 
into  that  listlessness  which  is  often  the  precursor  of  death.  They 
had  been  true  to  their  master,  and  were  now  ready  to  die  as  bravely 
as  they  had  lived.  Read  Mr.  Stanley's  account  without  emotion 
if  you  can :  — 

^  *  Do  you  wish  to  see  Zanzibar,  boys  ? '  I  aaked, 

**  *  Ah,  it  is  far*   Nay»  speak  not,  master.    We  shall  never  see  it,'  they  replied* 
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"*But  you  will  die  if  you  go  on  in  this  way.  Wake  up  —  shake  your- 
selves —  show  yourselves  to  be  men.' 

"  *  Can  a  man  contend  with  God  ?  Who  fears  death  ?  Let  us  die  undis- 
turbed, and  be  at  rest  forever,'  they  answered. 

"  Brave,  faithful,  loyal  souls !  They  were,  poor  fellows,  surrendering  them- 
selves to  the  benumbing  influences  of  a  listlessness  and  fatal  indifference  to 
life !  Four  of  them  died  in  consequence  of  this  strange  malady  at  Loanda, 
three  more  on  board  her  Majesty's  ship  Industry,  and  one  woman  breathed 
her  last  the  day  after  we  arrived  at  Zanzibar.  But  in  their  sad  death  they  had 
one  consolation,  in  the  words  which  they  kept  constantly  repeating  to  them- 
selves — 

"  *  We  have  brought  our  master  to  the  great  sea,  and  he  has  seen  his  white 
brothers.  La  il  Allah,  il  Allah  !  There  is  no  God  but  God ! '  they  said  —  and 
died. 

"  It  is  not  without  an  overwhelming  sense  of  grief,  a  choking  in  the  throat, 
and  swimming  eyes,  that  I  write  of  those  days  ;  for  my  memory  is  still  busy 
with  the  worth  and  virtues  of  the  dead.  In  a  thousand  fields  of  incident, 
adventure,  and  bitter  trials,  they  had  proved  their  stanch  heroism  and  their 
fortitude ;  they  had  lived  and  endured  nobly.  I  remember  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  they  responded  to  my  appeals ;  I  remember  their  bold  bearing  during 
the  darkest  days ;  I  remember  the  Spartan  pluck,  the  indomitable  courage,  with 
which  they  suffered  in  the  days  of  our  adversity.  Their  voices  again  loyally 
answer  me,  and  again  I  hear  them  address  each  other  upon  the  necessity  of 
standing  by  the  *  master.*  Their  boat-song,  which  contained  sentiments  similar 
to  the  following:  — 

*  The  pale-faced  stranger,  lonely  here, 
In  cities  afar,  where  his  name  is  dear, 
Your  Arab  truth  and  strength  shall  show; 
He  trusts  in  us,  row,  Arabs,  row  '  — 

despite  all  the  sounds  which  now  surround  me,  still  charms  my  listening 
ear. «... 

"  They  were  sweet  and  sad  moments,  those  of  parting.  What  a  long,  long, 
and  true  friendship  was  here  sundered  !  Through  what  strange  vicissitudes  of 
life  had  they  not  followed  me !  What  wild  and  varied  scenes  had  we  not  seen 
together !  What  a  noble  fidelity  these  untutored  souls  had  exhibited  1  The 
chiefs  were  those  who  had  followed  me  to  Ujiji  in  1871 ;  they  had  been  wit- 
nesses of  the  joy  of  Livingstone  at  the  sight  of  me ;  they  were  the  men  to 
whom  I  intrusted  the  safe-guard  of  Livingstone  on  his  last  and  fatal  journey, 
who  had  mourned  by  his  corpse  at  Muilala,  and  borne  the  illustrious  dead  to 
the  Indian  Ocean. 

"  And  in  a  flood  of  sudden  recollection,  all  the  stormy  period  here  ended 
rushed  in  upon  my  mind ;  the  whole  panorama  of  danger  and  tempest  through 
which  these  gallant  fellows  had  so  stanchly  stood  by  me  —  these  gallant  fel- 
lows now  parting  from  me.  Rapidly,  as  in  some  apocalyptic  vision,  every 
scene  of  strife  with  Man  and  Nature,  through  which  these  poor  men  and 
women  had  borne  me  company,  and  solaced  me  by  the  simple  sympathy  of 

I  Through  the  Dark  Continent,  vol.  iL  pp.  470,  471. 
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Rtnoa  suffering,  came  hurrying  across  my  memory ;  for  each  face  before  me 
was  associated  with  some  adventure  or  some  peril,  reminded  me  of  some  tri- 
umph or  of  some  loss.  What  a  wild,  weird  retrospect  it  was»  —  that  mind's 
flash  over  the  troubled  past !  so  like  a  troublous  dream ! 

'*  And  for  years  and  years  to  come,  in  many  homes  in  Zanzibar,  there  will 
be  told  the  great  story  of  our  journey*  and  the  actors  in  it  will  be  heroes 
among  Their  kith  and  kin.  For  me  too  they  are  heroes,  these  poor,  ignorant 
children  of  Africa,  for,  from  the  first  deadly  struggle  in  savage  Ituru  to  the 
last  staggering  rush  into  Embomma^  they  had  rallied  to  my  voice  like  veterans, 
and  in  the  hour  of  need  they  had  never  failed  me.  And  thus,  aided  by  their 
willing  hands  and  by  their  loyal  hearts,  the  expedition  had  been  successful,  and 
the  three  great  problems  of  the  Dark  Continent's  geography  had  been  fairly 
settled," ' 

How  many  times  we  have  read  this  marvellous  narrative  of 
Stanley*s  march  through  the  Dark  Continent,  we  do  not  know; 
but  we  do  know  that  every  time  we  have  read  it  with  tears  and 
emotion,  have  blessed  the  noble  Stanley,  and  thanked  God  for 
the  grand  character  of  his  black  followers  !  There  is  no  romance 
equal  to  these  two  volumes.  The  trip  was  one  awful  tragedy 
from  beginning  to  end,  and  the  immortal  deeds  of  his  untutored 
guards  are  worthy  of  the  famous  Light  Brigade. 

On  the  fourth  day  of  August,  1877,  Henry  M.  Stanley  arrived 
at  the  village  of  Nsanda  on  his  way  to  the  ocean.  He  had  in  his 
command  one  hundred  and  fifteen  souls.  Foot-sore,  travel-soiled, 
and  hungry,  his  people  sank  down  exhausted.  He  tried  to  buy 
food  from  the  natives  ;  but  they,  with  an  indifference  that  was 
painful,  told  them  to  wait  until  market-day.  A  foraging  party 
scoured  the  district  for  food,  but  found  none.  Starvation  was 
imminent.  The  feeble  travellers  lay  upon  the  ground  in  the  camp, 
with  death  pictured  on  their  dusky  features.  Stanley  called  his 
boat-captains  to  his  tent,  and  explained  the  situation.  He  knew 
that  he  was  within  a  f«jw  days  march  of  Embomma,  and  that  here 
w^ere  located  one  Englishman,  one  Frenchman,  one  Spaniard,  and 
one  Portuguese.  He  told  the  captains  that  he  had  addressed 
a  letter  to  these  persons  for  aid  ;  and  that  resolute,  swift,  and 
courageous  volunteers  were  needed  to  go  for  the  relief,  —  without 
which  the  whole  camp  would  be  transformed  into  a  common 
graveyard.  We  will  now  quote  from  Mr.  Stanley  again  in  proof 
of  the  noble  nature  of  the  Negro  :  — 

"The  response  was  not  long  coming;  for  Ulcdi  sprang  up  and  saidi  ♦O 
master,  don^t  talk  more  !  I  am  ready  now.     See^  I  will  only  buckle  on  my  belt, 


Through  the  Dark  Continent,  vol.  W,  pp.  4S3,  483. 
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and  I  shall  start  at  once,  and  nothing  will  stop  me.  I  will  follow  on  the  track 
like  a  leopard.' 

**  *  And  I  am  one/  said  Kach^ch^.  '  Leave  us  alone,  master.  If  there  are 
white  men  at  Embomma,  we  will  find  them  out  We  will  walk  and  walk,  and 
when  we  cannot  walk  we  will  crawl.' 

**  *  Leave  off  talking,  men,'  said  Muini  PemW,  *  and  allow  others  to  speak, 
won't  you  ?  Hear  me,  my  master.  I  am  your  servant.  I  will  outwalk  the 
two.     I  will  carry  the  letter,  and  plant  it  before  the  eyes  of  the  white  men.' 

"  *  I  will  go  too,  sir,'  said  Robert. 

"  *  Good  1  It  is  just  as  I  should  wish  it ;  but,  Robert,  you  cannot  follow 
these  three  men.    You  will  break  down,  my  boy.' 

"*0h,  we  will  carry  him  if  he  breaks  down,'  said  Uledi.  'Won't  we, 
Kach6chd?" 

"  *  Inshallah  I '  responded  Kachdchd  decisively.  *  We  must  have  Robert 
along  with  us,  otherwise  the  white  men  won't  understand  us.' " 

What  wonderful  devotion  !  What  sublime  self-forgetfulness ! 
The  world  has  wept  over  such  stories  as  Bianca  and  Hdoise,  and 
has  built  monuments  that  will  stand,  — 

"  While  Fame  her  record  keefis. 
Or  Honor  paints  the  hallowed  spot 
Where  Valor  proudly  sleeps^^  — 

and  yet  these  black  heroes  are  unremembered.  "I  will  follow 
the  track  like  a  leopard,**  gives  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  strong  will 
of  Uledi ;  and  Kach^chi's  brave  words  are  endowed  with  all  the 
attributes  of  that  heroic  abandon  with  which  a  devoted  general 
hurls  the  last  fragment  of  wasting  strength  against  a  stubborn 
enemy.  And  besides,  there  is  something  so  tender  in  these  words 
that  they  seem  to  melt  the  heart.  "  We  will  walk  and  walk,  and 
when  we  cannot  walk  we  will  crawl !  '*  We  have  never  read  but 
one  story  that  approaches  this  narrative  of  Mr.  Stanley,  and  that 
was  the  tender  devotion  of  Ruth  to  her  mother-in-law.  .  We  read  it 
in  the  Hebrew  to  Dr.  O.  S.  Stearns  of  Newton,  Mass. ;  and  confess 
that,  though  it  has  been  many  years  since,  the  blessed  impres- 
sion still  remains,  and  our  confidence  in  humanity  is  strengthened 
thereby. 

Here  are  a  few  white  men  in  the  wilds  of  Africa,  surrounded 
by  the  uncivilized  children  of  the  desert.  They  have  money  and 
valuable  instruments,  a  large  variety  of  gewgaws  that  possessed 
the  power  of  charming  the  fancy  of  the  average  savage ;  and 
therefore  the  whites  would  have  been  a  tempting  prey  to  the 
blacks.  But  not  a  hair  of  their  head  was  harmed.  The  white 
men  had  geographical  fame  to  encourage  them  in  the  struggle, — 
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friends  and  loved  ones  far  away  beyond  the  beautiful  blue  sea. 
These  poor  sa\'ages  had  nothing  to  steady  their  purposes  save  a 
paltry  sum  of  money  as  day-wages, — ^no  home,  no  friends;  and 
yet  they  were  as  loyal  as  if  a  throne  were  awaiting  them.  No, 
no  !  nothing  waited  on  their  heroic  devotion  to  a  magnificent 
cause  but  a  lonely  death  when  they  had  brought  the  ''master'* 
tci  the  sea.  When  their  stomachs,  pinched  by  hunger ;  when  their 
limbs,  stiff  from  travel ;  when  their  eyes,  dim  with  the  mists  of 
death  ;  when  every  vital  force  was  slain  by  an  heroic  ambition  to 
ser^^e  the  great  Stanley ;  when  the  fires  of  endeavor  were  burnt 
to  feeble  embers,  —  then,  and  only  then,  would  these  faithful 
Negroes  fail  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  mission,  so  full  of  peril,  and 
yet  so  grateful  to  them,  because  it  was  in  the  line  of  duty. 

Cicero  urged  virtue  as  necessary  to  effective  oratory.  The  great 
majority  of  Negroes  in  Africa  are  both  orators  and  logicians,  A 
people  who  have  such  noble  qualities  as  this  race  seems  to  possess 
has,  as  a  logical  necessity,  the  poetic  element  in  a  large  degree. 

In  speaking  of  Negro  poetry,  we  shall  do  so  under  three  dif» 
ferent  heads ;  viz»,  the  Epic,  Idyllic^  Religious,  or  miscellaneous. 

The  epic  poetry  of  Africa,  so  far  as  known,  is  certainly  worthy 
of  careful  study*  The  child  must  babble  before  it  can  talk,  and 
all  barbarians  have  a  sense  of  the  sublime  in  speech.  Mn  Taine, 
in  his  **  History  of  English  Literature,"  speaking  of  early  Saxon 
poetry*  says, — 

**One  poem  nearly  whole,  and  two  or  three  fragments,  are  all  that  remain 

this  lay-poetry  of  England.     The  rest  of  the  pagan  current,  German  and 

arbarian,  was  arrested  or  overwhelmed,  first  by  the  influx  of  the  Christian 

religion,  then  by  the  conquest  of  the  Norman-French.     Bui  what  remains  more 

than  suffices  to  show  the  strange  and  powerful  poetic  genius  of  the  race,  and 

^lo  exhibit  beforehand  the  flower  in  the  bud. 
*'  If  there  has  ever  been  anywhere  a  deep  and  serious  poetic  sentiment, 
it  is  here.  They  do  not  speak:  they  sing,  or  rather  they  shout.  Each  little 
rcrse  is  an  acclamation,  which  breaks  forth  like  a  growl ;  their  strong  breasts 
heave  with  a  groan  of  anger  or  enthusiasmi  and  a  vehement  or  indistinct  phrase 
or  expression  rises  suddenly,  almost  in  spite  of  them,  to  their  lips.  There  is 
ia  art+  no  natural  talent,  for  describing,  singly  and  in  order,  the  different  parLn 
pl  an  object  or  an  event.  The  fifty  rays  of  light  which  every  phenomenon 
emits  in  succession  to  a  regular  3.nd  well-directed  intellect,  come  to  them  at 
once  in  a  glowing  and  confused  mass^  disabling  them  by  their  force  and 
convergence.  Listen  to  their  genuine  war-chants,  unchecked  and  violent,  as 
t>€came  their  terrible  voices  I  To  this  day,  at  this  distance  of  time,  separated 
as  they  are  by  manners,  speech^  ten  centuries,  we  seem  to  hear  them  stilt** " 
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This  glowing  description  of  the  poetry  of  the  primitive  and 
hardy  Saxon  gives  the  reader  an  excellent  idea  of  the  vigorous, 
earnest,  and  gorgeous  effusions  of  the  African.  Panda  was  king 
of  the  Kaffirs.  He  was  considered  quite  a  great  warrior.  It 
took  a  great  many  isi-bongas  to  describe  his  virtues.  His  chief 
isi'bongas  was  "  O-Elephant."  This  was  chosen  to  describe  his 
strength  and  greatness.  Mr.  Wood  gives  an  account  of  the  song 
in  honor  of  Panda  :  — 

"  I.  Thou  brother  of  the  Tchaks,  considerate  fordery 

2.  A  swallow  which  fled  in  the  sky; 

3.  A  swallow  with  a  whiskered  breast ; 

4.  Whose  cattle  was  ever  in  so  huddled  a  crowd, 

5.  They  stumble  for  room  when  they  ran. 

6.  Thou  false  adorer  of  the  valor  of  another, 

7.  That  valor  thou  tookest  at  the  battle  of  Makonko. 

8.  Of  the  stock  of  N'dabazita,  ramrod  of  hrasSy 

9.  Survivor  alone  of  all  other  rods; 

10.  Others  they  broke  and  left  this  in  the  soot, 

11.  Thinking  to  bum  at  some  rainy  cold  day. 

12.  Thigh  of  the  bullock  of  Inkakavini^ 

13.  Always  delicious  if  only  'tis  roasted, 

14.  It  will  always  be  tasteless  if  boiled. 

15.  The  woman  from  Mankeba  is  delighted  r 

16.  She  has  seen  the  leopards  of  Jama, 

17.  Fighting  together  between  the  Makonko. 

18.  He  passed  between  the  Jutuma  and  Ihliza, 

19.  The  Celestial  who  thundered  between  the  Makonko. 

20.  I  praise  thee,  O  king  !  son  of  Jokwane,  the  son  of  Undaba, 

21.  The  merciless  opponent  of  every  conspiracy. 

22.  Thou  art  an  elephant^  an  elephant^  an  elephant. 

23.  All  glory  to  tliee,  thou  monarch  who  art  black,^^ 

"  The  first  isi-bonga,  in  line  i,  alludes  to  the  ingenuity  with  which  Panda 
succeeded  in  crossing  the  river  so  as  to  escape  out  of  the  district  where  Din- 
gan  exercised  authority.  In  the  second  line,  *  swallow  which  fled  in  the  sky' 
is  another  allusion  to  the  secrecy  with  which  he  managed  his  flight,  which  left 
no  more  track  than  the  passage  of  a  swallow  through  the  air.  Lines  4  and  5 
allude  to  the  wealth,  i.e.,  the  abundance  of  cattle,  possessed  by  Panda.  Line 
6  asserts  that  Panda  was  too  humble-minded,  and  thought  more  of  the  power 
of  Dingan  than  it  deserved ;  while  line  7  offers  as  proof  of  this  assertion,  that, 
when  they  came  to  fight,  Panda  conquered  Dingan.  Lines  8  to  1 1  all  relate  to 
the  custom  of  seasoning  sticks  by  hanging  them  over  the  fireplaces  in  Kaffir 
huts.  Line  14  alludes  to  the  fact  that  meat  is  very  seldom  roasted  by  the 
Kaffirs,  but  is  almost  invariably  boiled,  or  rather  stewed,  in  closed  vessels. 
In  line  15  the  *  woman  from  Mankebe'  is  Panda's  favorite  wife.  In  line  19, 
*  The  Celestial '  alludes  to  the  name  of  the  great  Zulu  tribe  over  which  Panda 
reigned;  the  word  *Zulu'  meaning  celestial,  aud  having  much  the  same  im- 
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port  as  the  same  word  when  employed  by  the  Chinese  to  denote  their  origin. 
Line  2t  refers  to  the  attempts  of  Panda^s  rivals  to  dethrone  him^  and  the  inge- 
nious manner  m  which  he  contrived  to  defeat  their  plans  by  forming  judicious 
iiUlances," 

There  is  a  daring  insolence,  morbid  vanity,  and  huge  descrip- 
tion in  this  song  of  Panda,  that  make  one  feel  like  admitting  that 
the  sable  bard  did  his  work  of  flattery  quite  cleverly.  It  should 
not  be  forgotten  by  the  reader,  that,  in  the  translation  of  these 
songs»  much  is  lost  of  their  original  beauty  and  perspicuity.  The 
following  song  was  composed  to  celebrate  the  war  triumphs  of 
Dinga,  and  is,  withal,  exciting,  and  possessed  of  good  movement. 
It  is,  in  some  instances,  much  like  the  one  quoted  above  ;— 

**Thou  needy  offspring  of  Umpikazi, 
Eyer  of  the  cattle  of  men ; 
Bird  of  Maube,  fleet  as  a  bullet, 
Sleek,  erects  of  beautiful  parts ; 
Thy  cattle  like  the  comb  of  the  bees  ; 
O  head  too  large,  too  huddled  to  move ; 
Devourer  of  Moselekatzc,  son  of  Machabanaj 
Devourer  of  *Swazi,  son  of  Sobuza; 
Breaker  of  the  gates  of  Machobana; 
Devourer  of  Gundavc  of  Machobana; 
A  monster  in  size,  of  mighty  power; 
Devourer  of  Ungwati  of  ancient  race ; 
Devourer  of  the  kingly  Uomape; 
Like  heaven  above,  raining  and  shining.'^ 

The  poet  has  seen  fit  to  refer  to  the  early  life  of  his  hero,  to 
call  attention  to  his  boundless  riches,  and,  finally,  to  celebrate  his 
war  achievements.  It  is  highly  descriptive^  and  in  the  Kaffir 
language  is  quite  beautiful 

Tcbaka  sings  a  song  himself*  the  ambitious  sentiments  of 
which  would  have  been  worthy  of  Alexander  the  Great  or  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte.  He  had  carried  victory  on  his  spear  throughout 
all  Kaffir-land.  Everywhere  the  tribes  had  bowed  their  submis- 
sive necks  to  his  yoke;  everywhere  he  was  hailed  as  king.  But 
out  of  employment  he  was  not  happy.  He  sighed  for  more  tribes 
to  conquer,  and  thus  delivered  himself  :  — 

**Thou  hast  finished,  finished  the  nations  I 
Where  will  you  go  out  to  battle  now  ? 
Hey !  where  will  you  go  out  to  battle  now  ? 
Thou  hast  conquered  kings ! 
Where  arc  you  going  to  balllc  now? 
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Thou  hast  finished,  finished  the  nations  I 
Where  are  you  going  to  battle  now  ? 
Hurrah,  hurrah,  hurrah ! 
Where  are  you  going  to  battle  now  ?  " 

There  is  really  something  modern  in  this  deep  lament  of  the 
noble  savage ! 

The  following  war  song  of  the  Wollof,  though  it  lacks  the 
sonorous  and  metrical  elements  of  real  poetry,  contains  true 
military  aggressiveness,  mixed  with  the  theology  of  the  fatalist. 

A   WAR   SONG. 

"  I  go  in  front  I  fear  not  death.  I  am  not  afraid.  If  I  die,  I  will  take 
my  blood  to  bathe  my  head. 

"  The  man  who  fears  nothing  marches  always  in  front,  and  is  never  hit  by 
the  murderous  ball.     The  coward  hides  himself  behind  a  bush,  and  is  killed. 

"Go  to  the  battle.  It  is  not  lead  that  kills.  It  is  Fate  which  strikes  us, 
and  which  makes  us  die." 

Mr.  Reade  says  of  the  musicians  he  met  up  the  Senegal,  — 

"There  are  three  classes  of  these  public  minstrels, —  i,  those  who  play 
such  vulgar  instruments  as  the  flute  and  drum;  2,  those  who  play  on  the 
ballafond,  which  is  the  marimba  of  Angola  and  South  America,  and  on  the 
harp ;  3,  those  who  sing  the  legends  and  battle-songs  of  their  country,  or  who 
improvise  satires  or  panegyrics.  This  last  class  are  dreaded,  though  despised. 
They  are  richly  rewarded  in  their  lifetime,  but  after  death  they  are  not  even 
given  a  decent  burial.  If  they  were  buried  in  the  ground,  it  would  become 
barren ;  if  in  the  river,  the  water  would  be  poisoned,  and  the  fish  would  die : 
so  they  are  buried  in  hollow  trees. 

The  idyllic  poetry  of  Africa  is  very  beautiful  in  its  gorgeous 
native  dress.  It  requires  some  knowledge  of  their  mythology  in 
order  to  thoroughly  understand  all  their  figures  of  speech.  The 
following  song  is  descriptive  of  the  white  man,  and  is  the  produc- 
tion of  a  Bushman. 

"/;/  the  blue  palace  of  the  deep  sea 
Dwells  a  strange  creature  : 
His  skin  as  white  as  salt; 
His  hair  long  and  tangled  as  the  sea-weed. 
He  is  more  great  than  the  princes  of  the  earth; 
He  is  clothed  with  the  skins  of  fishes^  — 
Fishes  more  beautiful  than  birds. 
His  house  is  built  of  brass  rods ; 
His  garden  is  a  forest  of  tobacco. 
On  his  soil  white  beads  are  scattered 
Like  sandgrains  on  the  seashore,^* 
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The  following  idyl,  extemporized  by  one  of  Stanley's  black 
soldiers,  on  the  occasion  of  reaching  Lake  Nyanza,  possesses  more 
energy  of  movement,  perspicuity  of  style,  and  warm,  glowing 
imagery,  than  any  song  of  its  character  we  have  yet  met  with  from 
the  Jips  of  unlettered  Negroes.  It  is  certainly  a  noble  song  of 
triumph.  It  swells  as  it  rises  in  its  mission  of  praise.  It  breathes 
the  same  victorious  air  of  the  song  of  Miriam  :  "  Shig  ye  to  the 
Lord,  for  he  hath  triumphed  gloriously ;  the  horse  ami  the  rider 
kath  he  thrown  into  the  sea.''  And  in  the  last  verse  the  child- 
nature  of  the  singer  riots  like  "The  May  Queen  "  of  Tennyson. 

THE   SONG   OF   TRIUMPH. 

**Singj  O  friends,  sing;  the  journey  is  ended  : 
Sing  aloud,  0  friends ;  sing  to  the  great  Nyanza. 
Sing  all,  sing  loud,  O  friends,  sing  to  the  great  sea; 
Give  your  last  look  to  the  lands  behind,  and  then  turn  to  the  sea. 

Long  time  ago  you  left  your  lands, 

Your  wives  and  children,  your  brothers  and  your  frieods ; 

Tell  me,  have  you  seen  a  sea  like  this 

Since  you  left  the  great  salt  sea  ? 

Chorus. 
Then  sing,  O  friends  I  sing;  the  journey  is  ended: 
Sing  aloud,  O  friend  1  sing  to  this  great  sea. 

This  sea  is  fresh,  is  good  and  sweet ; 
Your  sea  is  salt,  and  bad,  unfit  to  drink. 
This  sea  is  like  wine  to  drink  for  thirsty  men; 
Tlie  salt  sea  —  bah!  it  makes  men  sick. 

Lift  up  your  heads,  Q  men,  and  gaze  around  j 
Try  if  you  can  see  its  end. 
Sec,  it  stretches  moons  away, 
This  great,  sweet,  fresh-water  sea. 

We  come  from  Usukuma  hnd, 
The  l.md  of  p:istures,  cattle,  sheep  and  goats. 
The  land  of  braves,  warriors,  and  strong  men. 
And,  lol  this  is  the  far-known  Usukuma  sea. 

Ye  friends,  ye  scorned  at  us  in  other  days. 

Ah,  ha !  Wangwana.     What  say  ye  now  ? 

Ye  have  seen  the  land,  its  pastures  and  its  herds^ 

Y'e  now  see  the  farknown  Usukuma  sea. 

K ad u ma's  land  is  just  below ; 

He  is  rich  in  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats. 

The  Msungu  is  rich  in  cloth  and  beads; 

His  hand  is  open,  and  \\\^  heart  is  free. 
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To-morrow  the  Msungu  most  make  us  strong 
With  meat  and  beer,  wine  and  grain. 
We  shall  dance  and  play  the  livelong  day, 
And  eat  and  drink,  and  sing  and  play." 

The  religions  and  miscellaneous  poetry  is  not  of  the  highest 
order.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the  Kaffir  tribe  was 
Sicana,  a  powerful  chief  and  a  Christian.  He  was  a  poet,  and 
composed  hymns,  which  he  repeated  to  his  people  till  they  could 
retain  them  upon  their  memories.  The  following  is  a  specimen 
of  his  poetical  abilities,  and  which  the  people  are  still  accustomed 
to  sing  to  a  low  monotonous  air :  — 

"  Ulin  guba  inknlu  siambata  tina 
Ulodali  bom'  unadali  pezula, 
Umdala  undala  idala  izula, 
Yebinza  inquinquis  zixeliela. 
Utika  umkula  gozizuline, 
Yebinza  inquinquis  nozilimele. 
Umze  uakonana  subiziele, 
Umkokeli  ua  sikokeli  tina, 
Uenza  infama  zenza  go  bomi ; 
Imali  inkula  subiziele, 
Wena  wen  a  q*aba  inyaniza, 
Wena  wena  kaka  linyaniza, 
Wena  wena  klati  linyaniza ; 
Invena  inhlnani  subiziele, 
Ugaze  laku  ziman'  heba  wena, 
Usanhla  zaku  ziman'  heba  wena, 
Umkokili  ua,  sikokeli  tina : 
Ulodali  bom'  uadali  pezula, 
Umdala  uadala  idala  izula." 

Translation. 

"  Mantle  of  comfort !    God  of  love ! 
The  Ancient  One  on  high ! 
Who  guides  the  firmament  above, 
The  heavens,  and  starry  sky ; 

Creator,  Ruler,  Mighty  One ; 

The  only  Good,  All-wise,  — 
To  him,  the  great  eternal  God, 

Our  fervent  prayers  arise. 

Giver  of  life,  we  call  on  him. 

On  his  high  throne  above. 
Our  Rock  of  refuge  still  to  be, 

Of  safety  and  of  love ; 
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Our  trusty  shield,  our  sure  defence, 

Qur  leader,  still  to  be : 
We  call  upon  our  pitying  God, 
Who  makes  the  blind  to  see, 

We^sapplicatc  the  Holy  Lamb 

Whose  blood  for  us  was  shedi 
Whose  feet  were  pierced  for  guilty  man, 

Whose  bauds  for  us  have  bled ; 

Even  our  God  who  gave  us  life, 

From  heaven,  his  throne  above, 
The  great  Creator  of  the  world, 

Father,  and  God  of  love/^ 

When  any  person  is  sick,  the  priests  and  devout  people 
consult  their  favorite  spirits.  At  Goumbi^  in  Equatorial  Africa, 
this  ceremony  is  quite  frequent.  Once  upon  a  time  the  king 
fell  sick.  Quengueza  was  the  name  of  the  afflicted  monarch. 
Ilogo  was  a  favorite  spirit  who  inhabited  the  moon.  The  time  to 
invoke  the  favor  of  this  spirit  is  during  the  full  moon.  The  moon, 
^in  the  language  of  Equatorial  Africa,  is  Ogouayli,  Well,  the 
people  gathered  in  front  of  the  king's  house,  and  began  the  cere- 
mony, which  consisted  chiefly  in  singing  the  following  song:  — 

^*'IlogOy  we  ask  thtt! 
Tell  who  has  bewitched Uie  king/ 

liogo^  we  ask  Ihee, 

Whai  shall  we  do  to  cure  the  kingf 

The  forests  are  thine ^  Ilogo  I 
The  rivers  are  thime^  Ilogo  / 

The  moon  is  thine  I 
O  moon  I  O  moon  /  O  moon  / 
Thou  art  the  house  of  Ilogo  / 
Shall  the  king  diet  0  Ilogo  ! 
O  Ilogo  I  O  moon  /  0  moon  /  "  » 

In  African  caravans  or  processions,  there  is  a  man  chosen  to 
go  in  front  and  sing,  brandishing  a  stick  somewhat  after  the  man- 
ner of  our  band-masters.  The  song  is  rather  an  indifferent  howl, 
with  little  or  no  relevancy.  It  is  a  position  much  sought  after, 
and  affords  abundant  opportunity  for  the  display  of  the  voice. 
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Such  a  person  feels  the  dignity  of  the  position.     The  following 
is  a  sample  :  — 

"  Shave  him  on  I 
Bui  is  he  a  good  man  f 
No,  I  think  he^s  a  stingy  fellow  : 
Shove  him  on  / 

Let  him  drop  in  the  road^  then. 
No,  he  has  a  big  stick  : 
Shove  him  on  I 

Oh,  matta-bicho  /  matta-bicho  / 
Who  will  give  me  matta-bicho  f  " 

Of  this  song  Mr.  Reade  says,  — 

^^  Matta-bicho  \s^,hMnd2L  compound  meaning  kill-worm  j  the  natives  sup- 
posing that  their  entrails  are  tormented  by  a  small  worm,  which  it  is  necessary 
to  kill  with  raw  spirits.  From  the  frequency  of  their  demand,  it  would  seem 
to  be  the  worm  that  ever  gnaws,  and  that  their  thirst  is  the  fire  which  is  never 
quenched." 

The  Griot,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  sings  for  money. 
He  is  a  most  accomplished  parasite  and  flatterer.  He  makes  a 
study  of  the  art.  Here  is  one  of  his  songs  gotten  up  for  the 
occasion. 

I. 

"  The  man  who  had  not  feared  to  pass  the  seas  through  a  love  of  study 
and  of  science  heard  of  the  poor  Griot.  He  had  him  summoned.  He  made 
him  sing  songs  which  made  the  echoes  of  the  Bornou  mountains,  covered  with 
palm-trees,  ring  louder  and  louder  as  the  sounds  flew  over  the  summits  of  the 
trees. 

II. 

"  The  songs  touched  the  heart  of  the  great  white  man,  and  the  dew  of  his 
magnificence  fell  upon  the  Griot's  head.  Oh  !  how  can  he  sing  the  wonderful 
deeds  of  the  Toubab  ?  His  voice  and  his  breath  would  not  be  strong  enough 
to  sing  that  theme.  He  must  be  silent,  and  let  the  lion  of  the  forest  sing  his 
battles  and  his  victories. 

III. 

•*  Fatimata  heard  the  songs  of  the  Griot.  She  heard,  too,  the  deeds  which 
the  Toubab  had  accomplished.  She  sighed,  and  covered  her  head  with  her 
robe.  Then  she  turned  to  her  young  lover,  and  she  said,  *  Go  to  the  wars ;  let 
the  flying  ball  kill  thee :  for  Fatimata  loves  thee  no  longer.  The  white  man 
fills  her  thoughts.*  '* 

The  most  beautiful  nursery  song  ever  sung  by  any  mother,  in 
any  language,  may  be  heard  in  the  Balengi  county,  in  Central 
Africa.    There  is  wonderful  tenderness  in  it,  —  tenderness  that 
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melt  the  coldest  heart, 
heart -life  of  this  peopleJ 


It  reveals  a  bright  spot  in  the 


^ 
^ 


^K      "  W'hy  dmt  thou  weep,  my  child?  • 

^H         The  iky  is  bright;  the  sun  is  shining  :  why  dost  thou  weep  f 

^^^^^Go  to  thy  father  :  he  liroes  thee ;  go,  tell  him  why  thou  weepest. 

^^^^fWhat/  than  weepest  still  J     Thy  father  lo^tes  thee  f  I  caress  thee :  yet  still 

^  thoH  Art  sad, 

^^^-  Tt^ft  jtf  then,  my  childr  why  dost  thou  weep  f  ** 

^^1  It   is  not   so  very   remarkable,    when   we    give    the    matter 

^B  thought,  that  the  African  mother  should  be  so  affectionate  and 
^H  devoted  in  her  relations  to  her  children.  The  diabolical  system 
^1  of  polygamy  has  but  this  one  feeble  apology  to  offer  in  Africa, 
^"  The  wives  of  one  man  may  quarreli  but  the  children  always  find 
loving  maternal  arms  ready  to  shelter  their  heads  against  the 
wrath  of  an  indifferent  and  cruel  father.  The  mother  settles  all 
the  disputes  of  the  children,  and  cares  for  them  with  a  zeal  and 
tenderness  that  would  be  real  beautiful  in  many  American 
mothers ;  and,  in  return,  the  children  are  very  noble  in  their  rela- 
tions to  their  mothers.  *' Curse  me,  but  do  not  speak  ill  of  my 
mother,"  is  a  saying  in  vogue  throughout  nearly  all  Africa.  The 
old  are  venerated,  and  when  they  become  sick  they  are  abandoned 
to  die  alone. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  describe  the  religions  and  supersti- 
tions of  Africa^  To  do  this  would  occupy  a  book.  The  world 
knows  that  this  poor  people  arc  idolatrous,  —  ^*  bow  dozvn  to  wood 
and  stoned  They  do  not  worship  the  true  God,  nor  conform  their 
lives  unto  the  teachings  of  the  Saviour.  They  worship  snakes, 
the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  trees,  and  water-courses.  But  the  bloody 
htiman  sacrifice  which  they  make  is  the  most  revolting  feature  of 
their  spiritual  degradation.  Dr.  Prichard  has  gone  into  this  sub- 
ject more  thoroughly  than  our  time  or  space  will  allow. 

*'  Nowhere  can  the  ancient  African  religion  be  studied  better  than  in  the 
kingdom  of  Congo.  Christianity  in  Abyssinia,  and  Mohammedanism  in  North- 
cm  Guinea,  have  become  so  mingled  with  pagan  rites  as  to  render  it  extremely 
difficult  to  distinguish  between  them. 

>  On  the  intellectual  facuUic*  of  the  Negro,  sec  Prichafd,  third  ed.,  1837,  vol.  \u  p.  346, 
sect.  lii.  Pesciiers  Raccit  of  ^ferl,  p.  462^  xq>^  especially  Blumenbach's  Life  and  Worksj  pt  305,  jf. 
Western  Afnca,  p.  379,  —all  of  chap,  tlu 

•  See  Piicliard,  fourth  cd,  iS4r,  vol  I*  p,  I97»  lect.  v,  Moffat's  Southtm  Africa;  Unci>il» 
Ued  Races  of  Men,  \ol  j.  pp.  iSj-itg. 
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^  rie  itthabitants  of  Congo,  whom  I  take  as  a  true  type  of  the  tribes  of 
>rax3ien  Gainea  generally,  and  of  Southern  Central  Africa,  believe  in  a 
iunrcne  Creator,  and  in  a  host  of  lesser  divinities.  These  last  they  represent 
n-  nni;^ :  each  has  its  temple,  its  priests,  and  its  days  of  sacrifice,  as  among 
3M  G»eLs  and  Romans."  * 

Tb«  false  religions  of  Africa  are  but  the  lonely  and  feeble 
TCAdxing  out  of  the  human  soul  after  the  true  GoA 

'  Savage  Africa,  p.  QZ^^  sq. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 
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I-rt  DitcovEHY  AXD   Situation.  —  Natural   Bkauty,  —  FotrKDiKc   of   a   Hecsto    Colokv.  — Ttti 

St&MltA    LbOMH  COMf  ANV,  —  F«VBR  AJTO   iNSUOOROIKATtOK.  —  JT  BSCOMES  A«   ESGUSH    pHOVtMCS. 

^Cmakactbr  or  txs  iNMABiTAjfrs,-' Christian  Missions,  stc 

SIERRA  LEONE  was  discovered  and  named  by  Piedro  de 
Cintra.  It  is  a  peninsula,  about  thirty  miles  in  length  by 
about  twenty-five  in  breadth,  and  is  situated  8*  and  30'  north 
latitude,  and  is  about  134°  west  longitude.  Its  topography  is  rather 
queer.  On  the  south  and  west  its  mountains  bathe  their  feet  in 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  on  the  east  and  north  its  boundaries  are 
washed  by  the  river  and  bay  of  Sierra  Leone.  A  range  of  moun- 
tains, co-extensive  with  the  peninsula,  —  forming  its  backbone, — 
rises  between  the  bay  of  Sierra  Leone  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
from  two  to  three  thousand  feet  in  altitude.  Its  outlines  are  as 
severe  as  Egyptian  architecture,  and  the  landscape  view  from  east 
or  west  is  charming  beyond  the  power  of  description,  Freetown 
is  the  capital,  with  about  twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  situated  on 
the  south  side  of  Sierra  Leone  River,  and  hugged  in  by  an  amphi* 
theatre  of  beautiful  hills  and  majestic  mountains. 

**0n  the  side  of  the  hill  [says  Mr.  Reed]  which  rises  behind  the  town 
is  a  charming  scene,  which  1  will  attempt  to  describe.  You  have  seen  a  rural 
hamlet,  where  each  cottage  is  half  concealed  by  its  own  garden.  Now  convert 
your  linden  Into  graceful  pahn,  your  ajjples  into  oranges,  your  goosebcrry-bushes 
into  bananas,  your  thrush  which  sings  in  its  wicker  cage  into  a  gray  parrot 
whistling  on  a  rail;  .  .  .  sprinkle  this  with  strange  and  powerful  perfumes; 
place  in  the  west  a  sun  flaming  among  golden  clouds  in  a  prussian-blue  sea, 
otted  with  white  sails;  imagine  those  mysterious  and  unknown  sounds,  those 
reathJngs  of  the  earth-soul,  with  which  the  warm  night  of  Africa  rises  into 
life,  —  and  then  yov^  will  realize  one  of  those  moments  of  poetry  which  reward 
poor  travellers  for  long  days  and  nights  of  naked  solitude,"  * 

In  1772  Lord  Mansfield  delivered  his  celebrated  opinion  on 
the  case  of  the  Negro  man  Sommersett,  whose  master,  having 

'  Savige  Africa,  p,  25, 
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abandoned  him  in  a  sick  condition,  afterwards  sought  to  reclaim 
him.  The  decision  was  to  the  effect  that  no  man,  white  or  blackp 
could  set  foot  on  British  soil  and  remain  a  slave.  The  case  was 
brought  at  the  instance  of  Mn  Granville  Sharp.  The  decision 
created  universal  comment.  Many  Negroes  in  New  England,  who 
had  found  shelter  under  the  British  flag  on  account  of  the  procla- 
mation of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  went  to  England.  Free  Negroes 
from  other  parts  — Jamaica,  St,  Thomas,  and  San  Domingo — 
hastened  to  breathe  the  free  air  of  the  British  metropolis.  Many 
came  to  want,  and  wandered  about  the  streets  of  London,  strangers 
in  a  strange  land,  Granville  Sharp,  a  man  of  great  humanity, 
was  deeply  affected  by  the  sad  condition  of  these  people.  He 
consulted  with  Dr.  Smeathman,  who  had  spent  considerable  time 
in  Africa ;  and  they  conceived  the  plan  of  transporting  them  to 
the  west  coast  of  Africa,  to  form  a  colony.'  The  matter  was 
agitated  in  London  by  the  friends  of  the  blacks,  and  finally  the 
government  began  to  be  interested.  A  district  of  about  twenty 
square  miles  w^as  purchased  by  the  government  of  Naimbanna, 
king  of  Sierra  Leone,  on  which  to  locate  the  proposed  colony* 
About  four  hundred  Negroes  and  sixty  white  persons,  the  greater 
portion  of  the  latter  being  "women  of  the  town/*  ^  were  embarked 
on  "The  Nautilus/  Capt,  Thompson,  and  landed  at  Sierra  Leone 
on  the  9th  of  May,  1787.  The  climate  was  severe,  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  place  vile,  and  the  habits  of  the  people  immoral. 
The  African  fever,  with  its  black  death-stroke,  reaped  a  harvest; 
while  the  irregularities  and  indolence  of  the  majority  of  the 
colonists,  added  to  the  deeds  of  plunder  perpetrated  by  pre- 
datory bands  of  savages,  reduced  the  number  of  the  colonists 
to  about  sixty-four  souls  in   1791, 

The  dreadful  news  of  the  fate  of  the  colony  was  borne  to  the 
philanthropists  in  England.  But  their  faith  in  colonization  stood 
as  unblanched  before  the  revelation  as  the  Iron  Duke  at  Waterloo. 
An  association  was  formed  under  the  name  of  **  St.  George's  Bay,** 
but  afterwards  took  the  name  of  the  **  Sierra  Leone  Company,** 
with  a  capital  stock  of  one  million  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  with  such  humanitarians  as  Granville  Sharp,  Thornton, 
Wilberforce,  and  Clarkson  among  its  directors.  The  object  of 
the  company  was  to  push  forward  the  work  of  colonization.     One 


*  Precis  sur  I'EtabHssement  des  Colonin  de  Sierra  Liona  €t  de  BoulanMf  etc    Par  C«  & 
Wadstftim,  pp.  3-28. 

'  Wad»tr6m  E&say  od  ColuaizAtioni  p,  23a 
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hundred  Europeans  landed  at  Sierra  Leone  in  the  month  of 
Febrtiar)',  1 792,  and  were  followed  in  March  by  eleven  hundred 
and  thirty-one  Negroes.  A  large  number  of  them  had  served  in 
the  British  army  during  the  Revolutionary  War  in  America,  and, 
accepting  the  offer  of  the  British  Government,  took  land  in  this 
colony  as  a  reward  for  services  performed  in  the  army.  Another 
fever  did  its  hateful  work;  and  fifty  or  sixty  Europeans,  and  many 
blacks,  fell  under  its  parching  and  consuming  touch.'  Jealous 
feuds  rent  the  surx'ivors,  and  idleness  palsied  every  nerve  of 
industry  in  the  colony.  In  1794  a  French  squadron  besieged 
the  place,  and  the  people  sustained  a  loss  of  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  Once  more  an  effort  was  made  to 
revive  the  place,  and  get  its  drowsy  energies  aroused  in  the  dis- 
charge  of  necessary  duties.  Some  little  good  began  to  show 
itself;  but  it  was  only  the  tender  bud  of  promise,  and  was  soon 
trampled  under  the  remorseless  heel  of  five  hundred  and  fifty 
insurrectionary  maroons  from  Jamaica  and  Nova  Scotia, 

The  indifferent  character  of  the  colonists,  and  the  hurtful 
touch  of  the  climate,  had  almost  discouraged  the  friends  of  the 
movement  in  England.  It  was  now  the  year  1800.  This  vine- 
yard  planted  by  good  men  yielded  "nothing  but  leaves/*  No 
industry  had  been  developed,  no  substantial  improvement  had 
been  made,  and  the  future  w*as  veiled  in  harassing  doubts  and 
fears.  The  money  of  the  company  had  almost  all  been  expended. 
The  company  barely  had  the  signs  of  organic  life  in  it,  but  the 
light  of  a  beautiful  Christian  faith  had  not  gone  out  across  the 
sea  in  stalwart  old  England,  The  founders  of  the  colony  believed 
that  good  management  would  make  the  enterprise  succeeds  so 
they  looked  about  for  a  master  hand  to  guide  the  affair.  On  the 
8tb  of  August,  1807,  the  colony  was  surrendered  into  the  hands 
of  the  Crown,  and  was  made  an  English  colon3%  During  the 
same  year  in  which  this  transfer  was  made.  Parliament  declared 
the  slave-trade  piracy  ;  and  a  naval  squadron  was  stationed  along 
the  coast  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  it  At  the  first,  many 
colored  people  of  good  circumstances,  feeling  that  they  would  be 
safe  under  the  English  flag,  moved  from  the  United  States  to 
Sierra  Leone.  But  the  chief  source  of  supply  of  population  was 
the   captured    slaves,  who  were  always  unloaded  at   this   place* 

*  This  \cd  !o  the  sending  of  i  rg  whites,  along  with  a  governor,  as  councilors,  physicians, 
loldien,  derkSf  Qv«r5««rs^  artificers,  settlers,  and  servants.  Of  this  corapanj  57  di«d  withui  Ili# 
year,  aa  returned,  and  40  remained.     See  Wad&trom,  pp«  tai,  /f. 
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WliMii  lltn  Mn^lUh  Government  took  charge  of  Sierra  Leone,  the 
|Mi|mliillnii  WiU  2,000,  the  majority  of  whom  were  from  the  West 
\\\k\w^  nr  Nova  Scotia.  In  1811  it  was  nearly  5,000;  in  1820  it 
wati  U.ooo;  it  1833  it  was  30,000;  in  1835  it  was  35,000;  in  1844 
it  wu»  4O1OOO;  in  1869  it  was  55,374,  with  but  129  white  men. 
On  the  31st  of  March,  1827,  the  slaves  that  had  been  captured 
Ami  liberated  by  the  English  squadron  numbered  11,878 ;  of  which 
there  were  4,70i  males  above,  and  1,875  under,  fourteen  years  of 
iil^e.  There  were  2,717  females  above,  and  1,517  under,  the  age 
of  fourteen,  besides  uo6$  persons  who  settled  in  Freetown,  work- 
iwj;:  in  the  limber-trattc. 

WUh  llic  xinNKiful  scourge  of  slavery  driven  from  the  sea,  the 
$4ittUAn  v\yvvu:iiv><i  of  the  place  greatly  improved;  .and  with  a 
\A^>fc\H^  ivvtw-y  oX  order  and  education  enforced,  Sierra  Leone 
fc<^At\  to  M\vm  anJ  blossom  as  a  rose.  When  the  slaver  dis- 
^^v^unL  the  mervhant-vessel  came  on  her  peaceful  mission  of 

Vho  annual  tnule^returns  presented  to  Parliament  show  that 
the  UsvUiv\l  value  of  British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures 
cx^vitevl  to  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  arranged  in  periods  of  five 
yeiiis  each,  has  been  as  follows:  — 

EXPORTS  FROM   GREAT  BRITAIN. 
1846-50  .        .        .    ^2,773,408 ;  or  a  yearly  average  of  ;^554,68i 
1851-55.        •        •       4,314,752;     "        "  "  862,950 

1856-60.       .        .       5*582,941;     "        "  "        1,116,588 

1861-63,        .        .       4,216,045;     "        «  «*        1^405,348 

IMPORTS. 

The  same  trade-returns  show  that  the  imports  of  African 
produce  from  the  West  Coast  into  Great  Britain  have  been  as 
follows.  The  "official  value"  is  given  before  1856,  after  that  date 
the  •*  computed  real  value  "  is  given. 

Official  value,  1851-55       .        .        .     /4»i54.725;  average,  ;^83o,945 

Computed  real  value,  1856-60  .        .        9,376,251 ;        "         1,875,250 

"        "       1861-63.        .        5,284,611;        "         1,761,537 

The  value  of  African  produce  has  decreased  during  the  last 
few  years  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  the  petroleum  or 
rock-oil  in  America.  In  1864  between  four  and  five  thousand 
bales  of  cotton  were  shipped  to  England. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  under  the  system  which  existed 
when  Sierra  Leone,  the  Gambia,  and  Gold  Coast  settlements  were 
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maintained  for  the  promotion  of  the  slave-trade,  the  lawful  com- 
merce was  only  ^20,000  annually,  and  that  now  the  amount 
of  tonnage  employed  in  carrying  legal  merchandise  is  greater 
than  was  ever  engaged  in  carrying  slaves.'  W,  Win  wood  Reade 
visited  Sierra  Leone  during  the  Rebellion  in  America ;  but,  being 
somewhat  prejudiced  against  the  Negro,  we  do  not  expect  any 
thing  remarkably  friendly.  But  wq  quote  from  him  the  view  he 
took  of  the  people  he  met  there:  — 

**The  inhabitants  of  the  colony  may  be  divided  into  four  classes :  — 

"First,  Tlie  street-venders,  who  cr}'  cassada-cakes^  palm-oil,  pepper, 
pieces  of  beef,  under  such  names  as  agedee^  atalla^  akaiaray,  and  which  are 
therefore  as  unintelligible  as  the  street-cries  of  London.  This  is  the  coster- 
monger  type. 

**  Second,  The  small  market-people,  who  live  in  frame  housesi  sell  nails, 
fish-hooks,  tape,  thread,  ribbons,  etc.,  and  who  work  at  handicrafts  in  a  small 
way. 

**  Third,  The  shopkeepers,  who  inhabit  frame  houses  on  stone  foyndations, 
and  within  which  one  may  sec  a  sprinkling  of  maJiogany,  a  small  library  of 
religious  books,  and  an  almost  English  atmosphere  of  comfort. 

**  lastly,  The  liberated  Africans  of  the  highest  grade,  who  occupy  two- 
story  stone  houses  enclosed  all  around  by  spacious  piazzas,  the  rooms  furnislied 
with  gaudy  richness ;  and  the  whole  their  own  property,  being  built  from  the 
proceeds  of  their  .  ,  .  thrift," 

When  England  abolished  the  slave-trade  on  the  West  Coast 
of  Africa,  Christianity  arose  with  healing  in  her  wings.  Until 
slavery  was  abolished  in  this  colony,  missionary  enterprises  were 
abortive ;  but  when  the  curse  was  put  under  the  iron  heel  of 
British  prohibition,  the  Lord  did  greatly  bless  the  efforts  of  the 
missionary.  The  Episcopal  Church — '*the  Church  of  England'* 
—  was  the  first  on  the  ground  in  1808;  but  it  was  some  years 
before  any  great  results  were  obtained.  In  1832  this  Church  had 
638  communicants,  294  candidates  for  baptism,  684  sabbath- 
school  pupils,  and  1,388  children  in  day-schools.  This  Church 
carried  its  missionary  work  beyond  its  borders  to  the  tribes  that 
were  "sitting  in  darkness  ;'*  and  in  1850  had  built  54  seminaries 
and  schools,  had  6,600  pupils,  2,183  communicants,  and  7,500 
attendants  on  public  worship.  It  is  pleasant  to  record  that  out 
of  61  teachers,  56  were  native  Africans!  In  1865  there  were 
sixteen  missionary  societies  along  the  West  Coast  of  Africa. 
Seven  were  American,  six  English,  two  German,  and  one  West- 
Indian.     These  societies  maintained  104  European  or  American 
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missionaries,  had  i  lo  mission-stations,  13,000  scholars,  236  schools, 
19,000  registered  communicants;  representing  a  Christian  popu- 
lation of  60,000  souls. 

The  Wesleyan  Methodists  began  their  work  in  1811;  and  in 
1 83 1  they  had  two  missionaries,  294  members  in  their  churches, 
and  160  pupils  in  school.  They  extended  their  missions  westward 
to  the  Gambia,  and  eastward  toward  Cape  Coast  Castle,  Badagry, 
Abbeokuta,  and  Kumasi;  and  in  this  connection,  in  1850,  had  44 
houses  of  worship,  13  out-stations,  42  day-schools,  97  teachers, 
4,500  pupils  in  day  and  sabbath  schools,  6,000  communicants,  560 
on  probation,  and  14,600  in  attendance  on  public  worship.  In 
1850  the  population  of  Sierra  Leone  was  45,000;  of  which  36,000 
were  Christians,  against  1,734  Mohammedans. 

Sierra  Leone  represents  the  most  extensive  composite  popula- 
tion in  the  world  for  its  size.  About  one  hundred  different  tribes 
are  represented,  with  as  many  different  languages  or  dialects. 
Bishop  Vidal,  under  direction  of  the  British  Parliament,  gave 
special  attention  to  this  matter,  and  found  not  less  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-one  distinct  languages,  besides  several  dialects, 
spoken  in  Sierra  Leone.  They  were  arranged  under  twenty-six 
groups,  and  yet  fifty-four  are  unclassified  that  are  as  distinct  as 
German  and  French.  "  God  makes  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise 
him,  and  the  remainder  thereof  he  will  restrain."  Through  these 
numerous  languages,  poor  benighted  Africa  will  yet  hear  the  gospel. 

Some  years  ago  Dr.  Ferguson,  who  was  once  governor  of  the 
Sierra  Leone  colony,  and  himself  a  colored  man,  wrote  an  ex- 
tended account  of  the  situation  there,  which  was  widely  circulated 
in  England  and  America  at  the  time.  It  is  so  manifestly  just 
and  temperate  in  tone,  so  graphic  and  minute  in  description,  that 
we  reproduce  it  in  extenso :  — 

"  I.  Those  most  recently  arrived  are  to  be  found  occupying  mud  houses 
and  small  patches  of  ground  in  the  neighborhood  of  one  or  other  of  the  vil- 
lages (the  villages  are  about  twenty  in  number,  placed  in  different  parts  of  the 
colony,  grouped  in  three  classes  or  districts ;  namely,  mountain,  river,  and  sea 
districts).  The  majority  remain  in  their  locations  as  agriculturists ;  but  sev- 
eral go  to  reside  in  the  neighborhood  of  Freetown,  looking  out  for  work  as 
laborers,  farm-servants,  servants  to  carry  wood  and  water,  grooms,  house- 
servants,  etc. ;  others  cultivate  vegetables,  rear  poultry  and  pigs,  and  supply 
eggs,  for  the  Sierra  Leone  market.  Great  numbers  are  found  offering  for  sale 
in  the  public  market  and  elsewhere  a  vast  quantity  of  cooked  edible  substances 
—  rice,  com,  and  cassava  cakes;  heterogeneous  compounds  of  rice  and  corn- 
flower, yams,  cassava,  palm-oil,  pepper,  pieces  of  beef,  mucilaginous  vegetables, 
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etc.,  etc.,  under  names  quite  unintelligible  to  a  stranger,  such  as  aagtdet^ 
^jf^alla^  akalaray^  calnma^  etc.,  etc.^  cries  which  are  shouted  along  the  streets  of 
Trectown  from  raoni  till  night.  These,  the  lowest  grade  of  liberated  Africans, 
ai€  a  harmless  and  well-disposed  people ;  there  is  no  poverty  among  them^  nor 
begging;  their  habits  are  frugal  and  industrious;  their  anxiety  to  p>ossc5S 
money  is  remarkabte :  but  their  energies  are  allowed  to  run  riot  and  be  wasted 
im  the  want  of  knowledge  requisite  to  direct  them  in  proper  channels. 

2,  Persons  of  grade  higher  than  tliose  last  described  are  to  be  found 
occupying  frame  houses:  they  drive  a  petty  trade  in  the  market,  where  they 
expose  for  sale  nails,  fish-hooks^  door-hinges,  tape,  thread,  ribbons,  needles, 
pins,  etc.  Many  of  this  grade  also  look  out  for  the  arrival  of  canoes  from  the 
country  laden  with  oranges,  kolas,  sheep,  bullocks,  fowls,  rice»  etc.,  purchase 
the  whole  cargo  at  ooce  at  the  water-side,  and  derive  considerable  profit  from 

ing  such  articles  by  retail  in  the  market  and  over  the  towm,     Many  of  this 

e  are  also  occupied  in  curing  and  drying  fish,  an  article  which  always  sells 
well  in  the  market,  and  is  in  great  request  by  people  at  a  distance  from  the 
water-side,  and  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  A  vast  number  of  this  grade  are 
tailors,  straw-hat  makers,  shoemakers,  cobblers,  blacksmilhs,  carpenters,  masons, 
etc.  Respectable  men  of  this  grade  meet  with  ready  mercantile  credits  amount- 
ing from  twenty  pounds  to  sixty  pounds ;  and  the  class  is  very  numerous* 

"3.  Persons  of  grade  higher  than  that  last  mentioned  are  found  occupying 
frame  houses  reared  on  a  stone  foundation  of  from  six  to  ten  feet  in  height 
These  houses  are  very  comfortable ;  they  are  painted  outside  and  in ;  have 
piaixas  in  frtint  and  rear,  and  many  of  them  all  round ;  a  considerable  sprin- 
kling of  mahogany  furniture  of  European  workmanship  is  to  be  found  in  them; 
several  books  are  to  be  seen  lying  about,  chiefly  of  a  rehgious  character;  and  a 
general  air  of  domestic  comfort  pervades  the  whole,  which,  perliaps  more  than 
any  thing  else,  bears  evidence  of  the  advanced  state  of  intelligence  at  which 
they  have  arrived.  This  grade  is  nearly  altogether  occupied  in  shopkeeping, 
hawking,  and  other  mercantile  pursuits.  At  sales  of  prize  goods,  public  auc- 
tions, and  every  other  place  affording  a  probability  of  cheap  bargains,  they  are 
to  be  seen  in  great  numbers,  where  they  club  together  in  numbers  of  from 
tlirec  to  six,  seven,  or  more,  to  purchase  large  lots  or  unbroken  bales.  And  the 
scrupulous  honesty  with  which  the  subdivision  of  the  goods  is  afterwards 
made  cannot  be  evidenced  more  thoroughly  than  this :  that,  common  as  such 
transactions  arc,  they  have  never  )ct  been  known  to  become  the  subject  of 
controversy  or  litigation.  The  principal  streets  of  Freetown,  as  well  as  the 
approaches  to  the  town,  are  lined  on  each  side  by  an  almost  continuous  range 
of  booths  and  stalls,  among  which  almost  every  article  of  merchandise  is 
offered  for  sale,  and  very  commonly  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  similar  articles  are 
ftokl  in  the  shops  of  the  merchants. 

••Two  rales  of  proht  are  recognized  in  the  mercantile  transactions  of  the 
European  merchants  ;  namely,  a  wholesale  and  retail  profit,  the  former  varying 
&om  thirty  to  fifty  per  cent,  the  latter  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  per  cent.  The 
working  of  the  retail  trade  in  the  hands  of  Europeans  requires  a  considerable 
outlay  in  the  shape  of  shop-rent,  shopkeepers'  and  clerks'  wages,  etc.  The 
liberated  Africans  were  not  slow  in  observing  nor  in  seizing  on  the  advantages 
which  their  peculiar  position  held  out  for  the  successful  prosecutioo  of  the 
retail  trade. 
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**  Cubbing  together,  as  before  observed,  and  holding  ready  money  in  Uieir 
hands,  the  merchants  are  naturally  anxtous  to  execute  for  them  considerable 
orders  on  such  unexceptionable  terms  of  payment ;  while,  on  ihe  other  hand^  the 
liberated  Africans,  seeing  clearly  Iheir  advantage,  insist  most  pertinaciously  on 
the  lowest  possible  percentage  of  wholesale  profit 

**  Having  thus  become  possessed  of  the  goods  at  the  lowest  possible  ready- 
money  rate,  their  subsequent  transactions  are  not  clogged  with  the  expense  of 
shop-rents,  shopkeepers'  and  clerks*  wages  and  subsistence,  etc.,  etc.,  expenses 
uriavoidable  to  Europeans.  They  are  therefore  enabled  at  once  to  undersell- 
the  European  retail  merchants,  and  to  secure  a  handsome  profit  to  themselves ; 
a  consummation  the  more  easily  attained,  aided  as  it  is  by  the  extreme  sim- 
plicity and  abstemiousness  of  their  mode  of  living,  which  contrast  so  favorably 
for  them  with  the  expensive  and  almost  necessary  luxuries  of  European  life. 
Many  of  this  grade  possess  large  canoes,  with  which  ihey  trade  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  river,  along  shore,  and  in  the  neighboring  rivers;  bringing  down 
rice,  palm-oil,  cam-wood,  ivory,  hides,  etc.,  etc.,  in  exchange  for  British  manu- 
factures. They  are  all  in  easy  circumstances,  readily  obtaining  mercantile 
credits  from  sixty  pounds  to  two  hundred  pK)unds»  Persons  of  this  and  the 
grade  next  to  be  mentioned  evince  great  anxiety  to  become  possessed  of 
hou.se3  and  lots  in  old  Freetown.  These  lots  are  desirable  because  of  tlieir 
proximity  to  the  market-place  and  the  great  thoroughfares,  and  also  for  the 
superior  advantages  which  they  afford  for  the  establishment  of  their  darling 
object, — 'a  retail  store.'  Properly  of  this  description  has  of  late  years  become 
much  enhanced  in  value,  and  its  value  is  still  increasing,  solely  from  the  annu* 
ally  increasing  numbers  and  prosperity  of  this  and  the  next  grade.  The  town- 
lots  originally  granted  to  the  Nova-Scoti,in  settlers  and  the  Maroons  are,  year 
after  year,  being  offered  for  sale  by  public  auction;  and  in  every  case  liberated 
Africans  are  the  purchasers.  A  striking  instance  of  iheir  desire  to  possess 
property  of  this  description,  and  of  its  increasing  value,  came  under  my  imme- 
diate notice  a  few  months  ago, 

**The  gentlemen  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  having  been  for  some 
time  looking  about  in  quest  of  a  lot  on  which  to  erect  a  new  chapel,  a  lot 
suitable  for  the  purpose  was  at  length  offered  for  sale  by  public  auction  ;  and 
at  a  meeting  of  the  socicty*s  local  committee,  it  was  resolved,  in  order  to  secure 
the  purchase  of  the  property  in  question,  to  offer  as  high  as  sixty  pounds- 
The  clergyman  delegated  for  this  purpose,  at  my  recommendation,  resolved,  on 
his  own  responsibility,  to  offer,  if  necessary*,  as  high  as  seventy  pounds;  but^ 
to  the  surprise  and  mortification  of  us  ail,  the  lot  was  knocked  down  at  upward 
of  ninety  pounds,  and  a  liberated  African  was  the  purchaser.  He  stated  very 
kindly  that  if  he  had  known  the  society  were  desirous  of  purchasing  the  lot  he 
wonM  not  have  opposed  them;  he  nevertheless  manifested  no  desire  of  trans- 
ferring to  them  the  purchase,  and  even  refused  an  advance  of  ten  pounds  on 
his  bargain. 

"4.  Persons  of  the  highest  grade  of  libcrritcd  Africans  occupy  comfort- 
^tble  two-story  stone  houses,  enclosed  all  round  with  spacious  piazxas.  These 
houses  arc  ihelr  own  property,  and  are  built  from  the  proceeds  of  their  own 
industry.  In  several  of  them  arc  to  be  seen  mahogany  chairs,  tables,  sofas, 
and  four*post  bedsteads,  pier-glasses,  floor-cloths,  and  other  articles  indicative 
of  domestic  comfort  and  accumulating  wealth. 
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**  Persons  of  this  grade,  like  those  last  described,  are  almost  wholly  en- 

d  in  njercantile  pursuits.  Their  transactions,  however,  are  of  greater 
iide  and  vatue,  and  their  business  is  carried  on  with  an  external  appear- 
it  respectability  commensurate  with  their  superior  pecuniary  means  : 
tlnxs,  Instead  of  exposing  their  wares  for  sale  in  booths  or  stalls  by  the  way- 
side^ they  are  to  be  found  in  neatly  fittcd-up  shops  on  the  ground-floors  of  their 
stone  dwelUng-houses. 

"  Many  individual  members  of  this  grade  have  realized  very  considerabte 
sums  of  money.  —  sums  which,  to  a  person  not  cognizant  of  the  fact,  would 
appear  to  be  Incredible*  From  the  studied  manner  in  which  individuals  con* 
ceal  their  pecuniary  circumstances  from  the  world,  it  is  difficult  to  ootain  a 
correct  knowledge  of  the  wealth  of  the  class  generally.  The  devices  to  which 
they  have  recourse  in  conducting  a  bargain  are  often  exceedingly  ingenious; 
and  to  be  reputed  rich  might  materially  interfere  with  their  success  on  such 
occasions.  There  is  nothing  more  common  than  to  hear  a  plea  of  poverty  set 
up  and  most  pertinaciously  urged,  in  extenuation  of  the  terms  of  a  purchase, 
by  persons  whose  outward  condition,  comfortable  well-furnished  houses,  and 
Urge  mercantile  credits,  indicate  any  thing  but  poverty. 

"  There  are  circumstances,  however,  the  knowledge  of  which  they  cannot 
conceal,  and  which  go  far  to  exhibit  pretty  clearly  the  actual  state  of  matters; 
such  as,  Firsts  the  facility  with  which  they  raise  large  sums  of  casn  prompt* 
at  public  auctions,  S^comi^  the  winding  tip  of  the  estates  of  deceased  persons* 
(Peter  Newland,  a  liberated  African,  died  a  short  time  before  I  left  the  colony; 
and  his  estate  realized,  in  houses,  merchandise,  and  cash,  upward  of  fifteen 
hundred  pounds,)  Thirds  the  extent  of  their  mercantile  credits,  I  am  well 
acquainted  with  an  individual  of  this  grade  who  is  much  courted  and  caressed 
by  every  European  merchant  in  the  colony,  who  has  transactions  in  trade  with 
all  of  them,  and  whose  name,  shortly  before  my  departure  from  the  colon)% 
stc»od  on  the  debtor  side  of  the  books  of  one  of  the  principal  merchants  to  the 
amount  of  nineteen  hundred  pounds,  to  which  sum  it  had  been  reduced  from 
three  thousand  pounds  during  the  preceding  two  months.  A  highly  respectable 
fenialc  has  now,  and  has  had  for  several  years^  the  government  contract  for  the 
supplying  of  fresh  beef  to  the  troops  and  the  naval  squadron ;  and  I  have  not 
xd  that  on  a  single  occasion  there  has  been  cause  of  complaint  for  negli- 
,ce  or  non-fulfilment  of  the  terms  of  the  contract.  Fourfh^  many  of  ihem 
at  the  present  moment  have  their  children  being  educated  in  England  at  their 
own  exijcnse.  There  is  at  Sierra  Leone  a  very  fine  regiment  of  colonial  milttia, 
more  than  eight-tenths  of  which  are  liberated  Africans.  The  amount  of  prop- 
erty which  they  have  acquired  is  ample  guaranty  for  their  loyalty,  should  that 
ever  be  called  in  question.  They  turn  out  with  great  alacrity  and  cheerfulness 
«n  all  occasions  for  periodical  drill  But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  point  of 
view  in  vvhicli  the  liberated  Africans  are  to  be  seen,  and  that  which  will  render 
their  moral  condition  most  intellifjible  to  those  at  a  distance,  is  where  they  sit 
at  the  Quarter  Sessions  as  petty,  grand,  and  special  jurors.  They  constitute 
a  considerable  part  of  the  jury  at  every  session ;  and  I  have  repeatedly  heard 
the  highest  legal  authority  in  the  colony  express  his  satisfaction  with  their 
decisions," 
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Bat  this  account  was  written  at  the  early  sunrise  of  civili- 
Btfon  in  Sierra  Leone.  Now  civilization  is  at  its  noonday  tide, 
id.  the  hopes  of  the  most  sanguine  friends  of  the  liberated  Negro 
acfe  been  more  than  realized.  How  grateful  this  renewed  spot 
a  true  edge  of  the  Dark  Continent  would  be  to  the  weary  and 
ACtle^diinmed  vision  of  Wilberforce,  Sharp,  and  other  friends  of 
6e  colony  !  And  if  they  still  lived,  beholding  the  wonderful 
«salts»  would  they  not  gladly  say,  "  Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy 
lecvant  depart  in  peace,  according  to  thy  word  :  for  mine  eyes 
ia:f«  seen  thy  salvation  which  thou  hast  prepared  before  the  face 
jt  all  people  ;  a  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles,  and  the  glory  of  thy 
people  Israel "  ? 
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THAT  section  o£  country  on  the^Wcst  Coast  of  Africa  known 
as  Liberia,  extending  from  Cape  Palmas  to  Cape  Mount,  is 
about  three  hundred  miles  coastwise.  Along  this  line  there 
are  six  colonies  of  Colored  people,  the  majority  of  the  original 
settlers  being  from  the  United  States.  The  settlements  are 
Cape  Palmas,  Cape  Mesurado,  Cape  Mount,  River  Junk,  Basa, 
and  Sinon.  The  distance  between  them  varies  from  thirty-five 
to  one  hundred  miles,  and  the  only  means  of  communication  is 
the  coast-vessels.  Cape  Palmas,  though  we  include  it  under  the 
general  title  of  Liberia,  was  founded  by  a  company  of  intelligent 
Colored  people  from  Maryland.  This  movement  was  started  by 
the  indefatigable  J.  H.  B.  Latrobe  and  Mn  Harper  of  the  Mary- 
land Colonization  Society.  This  society  purchased  at  Cape  Pal- 
mas a  territory  of  about  twenty  square  miles,  in  which  there  was 
at  that  time  —  more  than  a  half-century  ago  — a  population  of 
about  four  thousand  souls.  Within  two  years  from  the  time  of  the 
first  purchase,  this  enterprising  society  held  deeds  from  friendly 
proprietors  for  eight  hundred  square  miles,  embracing  the  domin- 
ions of  nine  kings,  who  bou^d  themselves  to  the  colonists  in 
friendly  alliance.  This  territory  spread  over  both  banks  of  the 
Cavally  River,  and  from  the  ocean  to  the  town  of  Netea,  which 
is  thirty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river.  In  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Cape  Palmas,  —  say  within  an  area  of  twenty  miles,  — 
there  was  a  native  population  of  twcnty*ftve  thousand.  Were  we 
to  go  toward  the  interior  from  the  Cape  about  forty-five  or  fifty 
miles,  we  should  find  a  population  of  at  least  seventy  thousand 
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natives,  the  majority  of  whom  we  are  sure  are  anxious  to  enjoy 
the  blessings  of  education,  trade,  civilization,  and  Christianity. 
The  country  about  Cape  Palmas  is  very  beautiful  and  fertile.  The 
cape  extends  out  into  the  sea  nearly  a  mile,  the  highest  place 
being  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet.  Looking  from 
the  beach,  the  ground  rises  gradually  until  its  distant  heights  are 
crowned  with  heavy,  luxuriant  foliage  and  dense  forest  timber. 
And  to  plant  this  colony  the  Maryland  Legislature  appropriated 
the  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars !  And  the  colony  has 
done  worthily,  has  grown  rapidly,  and  at  present  enjoys  all  the 
blessings  of  a  Christian  community.  Not  many  years  ago  it  de- 
clared its  independence. 

But  Liberia,  in  the  proper  use  of  the  term,  is  applied  to  all  the 
settlements  along  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  that  were  founded  by 
Colored  people  from  the  United  States.  It  is  the  most  beautiful 
spot  on  the  entire  coast.  TJie  view  is  charming  in  approaching 
this  country.     Rev.  Charles  Rockwell  says,  — 

"  One  is  struck  with  the  dark  green  hue  which  the  rank  and  luxuriant 
growth  of  forest  and  of  field  everywhere  presents.  In  this  respect  it  strongly 
resembles  in  appearance  the  dark  forests  of  evergreens  which  line  a  portion 
of  the  coast  of  Eastern  Virginia.  ...  At  different  points  there  are  capes  or 
promontories  rising  from  thirty  or  forty  to  one  or  two  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea ;  while  at  other  places  the  land,  though  somewhat  uneven,  has 
not,  near  the  sea,  any  considerable  hills.  In  some  places  near  the  mouths 
of  the  rivers  are  thickly  wooded  marshes ;  but  on  entering  the  interior  of  the 
country  the  ground  gradually  rises,  the  streams  become  rapid,  and  at  the  dis- 
tance of  twenty  miles  or  more  from  the  sea,  hills,  and  beyond  them  mountains, 
are  often  met  with." 

The  physical,  social,  and  political  bondage  of  the  Colored  peo- 
ple in  America  before  the  war  was  most  discouraging.  They 
were  mobbed  in  the  North,  and  sold  in  the  South.  It  was  not 
enough  that  they  were  isolated  and  neglected  in  the  Northern 
States :  they  were  proscribed  by  the  organic  law  of  legislatures, 
and  afflicted  by  the  most  burning  personal  indignities.  They  had 
a  few  friends  ;  but  even  their  benevolent  acts  were  often  hampered 
by  law,  and  strangled  by  caste-prejudice.  Following  the  plans  of 
Granville  Sharp  and  William  Wilberforce,  Liberia  was  founded  as 
a  refuge  to  all  Colored  men  who  would  avail  themselves  of  its 
blessings. 

Colonization  societies  sprang  into  being  in  many  States,  and 
large  sums  of  money  were  contributed  to  carry  out  the  objects  of 
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these  organizations.  Quite  a  controversy  arose  inside  of  anti- 
slavery  societies,  and  much  feeling  was  evinced;  but  the  men 
who  believed  colonization  to  be  the  solution  of  the  slavery  ques- 
tion went  forward  without  wavering  or  doubting.  In  March,  1820, 
the  first  emigrants  sailed  for  Africa,  being  eighty-six  in  number ; 
and  in  January,  1&22,  founded  the  town  of  Monrovia,  named  for 
President  Monroe,  Rev,  Samuel  J.  Mills,  while  in  college  in 
1806,  was  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  turn  his  face  toward 
Africa  as  a  missionary.  His  zeal  for  missionary  labor  touched 
the  hearts  of  Judson,  Newell,  Nott.  Hall,  and  Rice,  who  went  to 
mission-fields  in  the  East  as  early  as  1812J  The  American 
Colonization  Society  secured  the  services  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  J. 
Mills  and  Rev,  Ebenezer  Burgess  to  locate  the  colony  at  Monro- 
via, Mr,  Mills  found  an  early,  watery  grave ;  but  the  report  of 
Mr,  Burgess  gave  the  society  great  hope,  and  the  work  was 
carried  forward 

The  first  ten  years  witnessed  the  struggles  of  a  noble  band  of 
Colored  people,  who  were  seeking  a  new  home  on  the  edge  of  a 
continent  given  over  to  the  idolatry  of  the  heathen.  The  funds 
of  the  society  were  not  as  large  as  the  nature  and  scope  of  the 
work  demanded*  Emigrants  went  slowly,  not  averaging  more 
than  170  per  annum, — only  1,232  in  ten  years:  but  the  average 
from  the  first  of  January,  1848.  to  the  last  of  December,  1852,  was 
540  yearly ;  and,  in  the  single  year  of  i8S3»  782  emigrants  arrived 
at  Monrovia.  In  1855  the  population  of  Monrovia  and  Cape 
Palmas  had  reached  about  8,000, 

Going  south  from  Monrovia  for  about  one  hundred  miles»  and 
inland  about  twenty,  the  country  was  inhabited  by  the  Bassa 
tribe  and  its  branches  ;  numbering  about  130,000  souls,  and  speak- 
ing a  common  language,  **  They  were  peaceful,  domestic,  and 
industrious  ;  and,  after  fully  supplying  their  own  wants,  furnish  a 
large  surplus  of  rice,  oil,  cattle,  and  other  articles  of  common  use, 
for  exportation."  ^  This  tribe,  like  the  Veis,  of  whom  we  shall 
make  mention  subsequently,  have  reduced  their  language  to  a 
written  system.  The  New  Testament  has  been  translated  into 
their  language  by  a  missionar}%  and  they  have  had  the  gospel 
these  many  years  in  their  own  tongue. 

The  '*Greybo  language/'  spoken  in  and  about  Cape  Palmas, 
has  been  reduced  to  a  written  form  ;  and  twenty  thousand  copies 
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of  eleven  different  works  have  been  printed  and  distributed. 
There  are  aibout  seventy-five  thousand  natives  within  fifty  miles 
of  Cape  Pilmas ;  and,  as  a  rule,  they  desire  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  blessings  of  civilization.  The  Veis  occupy  about  fifty  miles 
of  sacoast ;  extending  from  Gallinas  River,  one  hundred  miles 
north  of  Monrovia,  and  extending  south  to  Grand  Mount.  Their 
territory-  runs  back  from  the  seacoast  about  thirty  miles,  and  they 
are  about  sixteen  thousand  strong. 

This  was  a  grand  place  to  found  a  Negro  state,  —  a  mission- 
ary rtftiblicy  as  Dr.  Christy  terms  it.  When  the  republic  rose, 
the  better,  wealthier  class  of  free  Colored  people  from  the  United 
States  embarked  for  Liberia.  Clergymen,  physicians,  merchants, 
mechanics*  and  school-teachers  turned  their  faces  toward  the  new 
republic,  with  an  earnest  desire  to  do  something  for  themselves 
and  race ;  and  history  justifies  the  hopes  and  prayers  of  all  sin- 
cere friends  of  Liberia.  Unfortunately,  at  the  first,  many  white 
men  were  more  anxious  to  get  the  Negro  out  of  the  country  than 
to  have  him  do  well  when  out ;  and,  in  many  instances,  some 
unworthy  Colored  people  got  transportation  to  Liberia,  of  whom 
Americans  were  rid,  but  of  whom  Liberians  could  not  boast.  But 
the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  carried  the  rubbish  to  the 
botton).  The  republic  grew  and  expanded  in  every  direction. 
From  year  to  year  new  blood  and  fresh  energy  were  poured  into 
the  social  and  business  life  of  the  people ;  and  England,  America, 
And  other  powers  acknowledged  the  republic  by  sending  resident 
nunintcrs  there. 

The  servants  of  Christ  saw,  at  the  earliest  moment  of  the  con- 
ception to  build  a  black  government  in  Africa,  that  the  banner  of 
the  croHH  must  wave  over  the  new  colony,  if  good  were  to  be 
expected.  The  Methodist  Church,  with  characteristic  zeal  and 
HggrcsMlvcncHS,  sent  with  the  first  colonists  several  members  of 
their  dcnonunation  and  two  "local  preachers;"  and  in  March, 
l8,<,<i  the  kev.  Melville  B.  Cox,  an  ordained  minister  of  this 
chuicli,  landcil  at  Monrovia.  The  mission  experienced  many 
noViMC  trials ;  but  the  good  people  who  had  it  in  charge  held  on 
wllh  \\\^\\\^  tenacity  until  the  darkness  began  to  give  away  before 
tho  \\^\\  of  tlie  gospel.  Nor  did  the  Board  of  the  Methodist 
MIssiiMhuy  St>cicty  in  America  lose  faith.  They  appropriated 
(or  this  mission,  in  185 1,  l$22,ooo;  in  1852,  1^26,000;  in  1853, 
134.057;  an^'  i"  1854,  1^32,957-  In  the  report  of  the  board  of 
wmtmgcrs  fur  1851,  the  following  encouraging  statement  occurs  :  — 
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**  All  eyes  are  now  turned  toward  this  new  republic  on  the  western  coast 
af  Africa  as  the  star  ol  hope  to  the  colored  people^  both  bond  and  free,  in  the 
United  States.  The  republic  is  establi^ihing  and  extending  itself;  and  its 
Christian  population  is  in  direct  contact  with  the  natives,  both  Pagans  and 
Mohammedans,  Thus  the  republic  has,  indirectly,  a  powerful  missionary 
influence^  and  its  moral  and  religious  condition  is  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to 
the  Church.  Hence  the  Protestant  Christian  missions  in  Liberia  are  essential 
10  the  stability  and  prosperity  of  the  republic;  and  the  stability  and  prosperity 
of  the  republic  arc  necessary  to  the  protection  and  action  of  the  missions.  It 
will  thus  appear  that  the  Christian  education  of  the  people  is  the  legitimate 
work  of  the  missions." 
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At  this  time  (185 1)  they  had  an  annual  Conference^  with 
three  districts,  with  as  many  presiding  elders,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  visit  all  the  churches  and  schools  in  their  circuit.  The 
Conference  had  2\  members,  all  of  whom  were  colored  men. 
The  churches  contained  1,301  members,  of  whom  115  were  on 
probation,  and  116  were  natives.  There  were  20  week-day 
schools,  with  839  pupils,  50  of  whom  were  natives.  Then  there 
were  seven  schools  among  the  natives,  with  127  faithful  attend- 
ants. 

Bishop  Scott,  of  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was,  by  order  of  his  Conference,  sent  on  an 
official  visit  to  Liberia,  He  spent  more  than  two  months  among 
the  missions,  and  returned  in  1853  much  gratified  with  the  results 
garnered  in  that  distant  field, 

*'The  government  of  the  republic  of  Liberia,  which  is  formed  on  the 
model  of  our  own,  and  is  wholly  in  the  hands  of  colored  men»  seems  to  be 
exceedingly  well  administered*  I  never  saw  so  orderly  a  people.  I  saw  but  one 
intoxicated  colonist  while  in  the  country,  and  I  heard  not  one  profane  word. 
The  sabbath  is  kept  with  singular  strictness,  and  the  churches  crowded  with 
attentive  and  orderly  worshippers."  * 

The  above  is  certainly  re-assuring,  and  had  its  due  influence 
among  Christian  people  at  the  time  it  appeared.  At  an  anni- 
versary meeting  of  the  Methodist  Church,  held  in  Cincinnati,  0„ 
in  the  same  year,  1853,  Bishop  Ames  gave  utterance  to  senti- 
ments in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  government  of  Liberia 
that  quite  shocked  some  pro-slavery  people  who  held  ''hired 
pews''  in  the  Methodist  Church.  His  utterances  were  as  brave 
as  they  were  complimentary. 
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**  Nations  reared  under  religious  and  political  restraint  are  not  capable  of 

self-governmetit,  while  those  who  enjoy  only  partially  these  advantages  have 
set  an  example  of  such  capability.  We  have  in  illustration  of  this  a  well- 
authenticated  historical  fact :  we  refer  to  the  colored  people  of  this  country, 
who,  though  they  have  grown  up  under  the  most  unfavorable  circumstances, 
were  enabled  to  succeed  in  establishing  a  sound  republican  government  in 
Africx  They  have  given  the  most  clear  and  indubitable  evidence  of  their 
capability  of  self-government,  and  in  this  respect  have  shown  a  higher  grade 
of  manhood  than  the  polished  Frenchman  himself/'  ■ 

The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  sent  Rev.  J.  B.  Pinny 
into  the  field  in  1833.  In  1837,  missions  were  established  among 
the  natives,  and  weie  blessed  with  very  good  results.  In  1850 
there  were,  under  the  management  of  this  denomination,  three 
congregations,  with  116  members,  two  ordained  ministers,  and 
a  flourishing  sabbath-school,  A  high-school  was  brought  into 
existence  in  1852,  with  a  white  gentleman,  the  Rev.  D.  A,  Wilson, 
as  its  principal  It  was  afterward  raised  into  a  college,  and  was 
always  crowded. 

The  American  Protestant*EpiscopaI  Church  raised  its  mis- 
sionary standard  in  Liberia  in  1836.  The  Rev,  John  Payne  was 
at  the  head  of  this  enterprise,  assisted  by  six  other  clergymen, 
nntil  1850,  when  he  was  consecrated  missionary  bishop  for  Africa, 
He  was  a  white  gentleman  of  marked  piety,  rare  scholarship,  and 
large  executive  ability.  The  station  at  Monrovia  was  under  the 
care  of  the  Rev,  Alexander  Crummell,  an  educated  and  eloquent 
preacher  of  the  Negro  race.  There  was  an  excellent  training- 
school  for  religious  and  secular  teachers  ;  there  are  several  board- 
ing-schools for  natives,  with  an  average  attendance  of  a  hundred  ; 
and  up  to  1S50  more  than  a  thousand  persons  had  been  brought 
into  fellowship  with  this  church. 

The  Foreign  Missionary  Board  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Con- 
vention in  184s  turned  its  attention  to  this  fruitful  field.  In  1855, 
ten  years  after  they  began  work,  they  had  19  religious  and 
secular  teachers,  11  day-schools,  400*  pupils,  and  484  members  in 
their  churches.  There  were  13  mission-stations,  and  all  the 
teachers  were  colored  men. 

We  have  said,  a  few  pages  back  in  this  chapter,  that  the 
Methodist  Church  was  first  on  the  field  when  the  colony  of 
Liberia  was  founded.  We  should  have  said  one  of  the  first  ; 
because  we  find,  in  *'Gammeirs  History  of  the  American  Baptist 
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Missions/*  that  the  Baptists  were  in  this  colony  as  missionaries 
in  1822:  that  under  the  direction  of  the  Revs,  Lot  Carev  and 
Collin  Teage,  two  intelligent  Colored  Baptists,  a  church  was 
founded.  Mr.  Carey  was  a  man  of  most  exemplary  character. 
He  had  received  an  education  in  Virginia,  where  he  had  resided 
as  a  freeman  for  some  years,  having  purchased  his  freedom  by  his 
personal  efforts,  and  where  also  he  was  ordained  in  182 1. 
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*'In  September,  1S26,  he  was  unanimously  elected  vice-agent  of  the 
colony;  and  on  the  return  of  Mr.  Ashmun  to  the  United  States,  in  i828»  he  was 
appointed  to  discharge  the  duties  of  governor  in  the  interim, — a  task  which 
he  performed  during  the  brief  remnant  of  his  life  with  wisdom,  and  with  credit 
to  himself.  His  death  took  place  in  a  manner  that  was  fearfully  sudden  and 
extraordinar)%  The  natives  of  the  country  had  committed  depredations  upon 
the  property  of  the  colony,  and  were  threatening  general  Kostilities.  Mr. 
Carey,  in  his  capacity  as  acting  governor^  immediately  called  out  the  miHtary 
forces  of  the  colony,  and  commenced  vigorous  measures  for  repelling  the 
assault  and  protecting  the  settlements.  He  was  at  the  magazine,  engaged  in 
superintending  the  making  of  cartridges,  when,  by  the  oversetting  of  a  lamp, 
a  large  mass  of  powder  became  ignited,  and  produced  an  explosion  which 
resulted  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Carey,  and  seven  others  who  were  engaged  with 
him-  In  this  sudden  and  awful  manner  perished  an  extraordinary  man,  —  one 
who  in  a  higher  sphere  might  have  developed  many  of  the  noblest  energies  of 
character,  and  who,  even  in  the  humble  capacity  of  a  missionary  among  Ijis 
own  benighted  brethren,  deserves  a  prominent  place  in  the  list  of  those  who 
have  shed  lustre  upon  the  African  race. 

**  At  the  period  of  Mr,  Carey's  death,  the  church  of  which  he  was  the 
pastor  contained  a  hundred  members,  and  was  in  a  highly  flourishing  condi- 
tion* It  was  committed  to  the  charge  of  Collin  Teage,  who  now  returned  from 
Sierra  Leone,  and  of  Mr.  Waring,  one  of  its  members,  who  had  lately  been 
ordained  a  minister.  The  influences  which  had  commenced  with  the  inde- 
fatigable founder  of  the  mission  continued  to  be  felt  long  after  he  had  ceased 
to  Uvc,  The  church  at  Monrovia  w*as  increased  to  two  hundred  members;  and 
the  power  of  the  gospel  was  manifested  in  other  settlements  of  the  Coloniza- 
tion Society,  and  even  among  the  rude  natives  of  the  coast,  of  whom  nearly 
a  hundred  were  converted  to  Christianity,  and  united  with  the  several  churches 
of  the  colony.'* ' 


We  regret  that  statistics  on  Liberia  are  not  as  full  as  desira- 

ble ;  but  wc  have  found  enotigh  to  convince  us  that  the  cause  of 

religion,  education,  and  republican  government  are  in  safe  hands, 

K  and  on  a  sure  foundation.     There  are  now  more  than  three  thou- 

■  sand  members  within  their  churches.     The  sabbath-schools  have 

■  about  eighteen   hundred    children^  seven  hundred  of   whom   are 
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natives ; '  and  in  the  day-schools  are  gathered  about  two  thousand 
bright  and  promising  pupils. 

Many  noble  soldiers  of  the  cross  have  fallen  on  this  field, 
where  a  desperate  battle  has  been  waged  between  darkness  and 
light,  heathenism  and  religion,  the  wooden  gods  of  men  and  the 
only  true  God  who  made  heaven  and  earth.  Many  have  been 
mortally  touched  by  the  poisonous  breath  of  African  fever,  and, 
like  the  sainted  Gilbert  Haven,  have  staggered  back  to  home  and 
friends  to  die.  Few  of  the  white  teachers  have  been  able  to 
remain  on  the  field.  During  the  first  thirty  years  of  missionary 
effort  in  the  field,  the  mortality  among  the  white  missionaries  was 
terrible.  Up  to  1850  the  Episcopal  Church  had  employed  twenty 
white  teachers,  but  only  three  of  them  were  left  The  rest  died, 
or  were  driven  home  by  the  climate.  Of  nineteen  missionaries 
sent  out  by  the  Presbyterian  Church  up  to  1850,  nine  died,  seven 
returned  home,  and  but  three  remained.  The  Methodist  Church 
sent  out  thirteen  white  teachers  :  six  died,  six  returned  home,  and 
but  one  remained.  Among  the  colored  missionaries  the  mor- 
tality was  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Out  of  thirty-one  in  the 
employ  of  the  Methodist  Church,  only  seven  died  natural  deaths, 
and  fourteen  remained  in  the  service.  On  this  subject  of  mor- 
tality. Bishop  Payne  says,  — 

"  It  is  now  very  generally  admitted,  that  Africa  must  be  evangelized  chiefly 
by  her  own  children.  It  should  be  our  object  to  prepare  them,  so  far  as  we 
may,  for  their  great  work.  And  since  colonists  afford  the  most  advanced 
material  for  raising  up  the  needed  instruments,  it  becomes  us,  in  wise  co-opera- 
tion with  Providence,  to  direct  our  efforts  in  the  most  judicious  manner  to 
them.  To  do  this,  the  most  important  points  should  be  occupied,  to  become  in 
due  time  radiating  centres  of  Christian  influence  to  colonists  and  natives."  * 

In  thirty-three  years  Liberia  gained  wonderfully  in  population, 
and,  at  the  breaking-out  of  the  Rebellion  in  the  United  States, 
had  about  a  hundred  thousand  souls,  besides  the  three  hundred 
thousand  natives  in  the  vast  territory  over  which  her  govern- 
ment is  recognized.  Business  of  every  kind  has  grown  up.  The 
laws  are  wholesome ;  the  law-makers  intelligent  and  upright ;  the 
army  and  navy  are  creditable,  and  the  republic  is  in  every  sense 
a  grand  success.     Mr.  Wilson  says,  — 

'  Edward  W.  Blyden,  LL.D.,  president  of  Liberia  College,  a  West  Indian,  is  a  scholar  of 
marvellous  erudition,  a  writer  of  rare  abilities,  a  subtle  reasoner,  a  preacher  of  charming  graces, 
and  one  of  the  foremost  Negroes  of  the  world.  He  is  himself  the  best  argument  in  favor  of  the 
Negro's  capacity  for  Christian  civilization.    He  ranks  amongst  the  world's  greatest  Imguists. 

'  Report  of  Bishop  Payne,  June  6,  1853. 
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"Trade  is  the  chosen  emplo3'ment  of  the  great  mass  of  the  Libcrians,  and 
some  of  them  have  been  decidedly  successful  in  this  vocation.  It  consists  in 
the  exchange  of  articles  of  American  or  European  manufacture  for  the  natural 
products  of  the  country;  of  which  palm-oil^  cam-wood,  and  ivorj'  are  the  princt- 
pal  articles.  Cam-wood  is  a  rich  dye-wood,  and  is  brought  lo  Monrovia  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  natives  from  a  great  distance.  It  is  worth  in  the  Kuropcan 
and  American  markets  from  sixty  to  eighty  dollars  per  ton.  The  ivory  of  this 
region  docs  not  form  an  important  item  of  commerce.  Palm-oil  is,  the  main 
article  of  export,  and  is  procured  along  the  seacoast  between  Monrovia  and 
Cai>e  Pidmas.  The  Liberian  merchants  own  a  number  of  small  vessels,  built 
by  themselves,  and  varying  in  size  from  ten  or  fifteen  to  forty  or  fifty  tons. 
These  are  navigated  by  the  Liberian  sailors,  and  are  constantly  cngaj^d  in 
bringing  palm-oil  to  Monrovia,  from  whence  it  is  again  shipped  in  foreign 
vessels  for  Liverpool  or  New  York,  I  made  inquiry^,  during  a  short  sojourn  at 
this  place  in  1852  on  my  way  to  this  country,  about  the  amount  of  property 
owned  by  the  wealthier  merchants  of  Monrovia,  and  learned  that  there  were 
four  or  five  who  were  worth  from  fifteen  thousand  to  twenty  thousand  dollars, 
a  large  number  w*ho  owned  property  to  the  amount  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  and 
perliaps  twelve  or  fifteen  who  were  worth  as  much  as  five  thousand  dollars. 
The  property  of  some  of  these  may  have  increased  materially  since  that  lime. 

"The  settlers  along  the  banks  of  the  St.  Paul  have  given  more  attention  to 
the  cuJtivation  of  the  soil.  They  raise  sweet-potatoes,  cassava,  and  plantains, 
for  iherr  own  use,  and  also  supply  the  Monrovia  market  with  the  same.  Ground- 
nuts and  arrow-root  are  also  cultivated,  but  to  a  very  limited  extent.  A  few 
individuals  have  cultivated  the  sugar-cane  with  success,  and  have  manufactured 
a  considerable  quantity  of  excellent  sugar  and  molasses.  Some  attention  has 
tn  given  to  the  cultivation  of  the  coffee-tree.  It  grows  luxuriantly,  and  bears 
ost  abundantly.  The  flavor  of  the  coffee  is  as  fine  as  any  in  the  world;  and, 
if  the  Libcriaos  would  give  the  attention  to  it  they  ought,  it  would  probably  be 
as  highly  esteemed  as  any  other  in  the  world.  It  is  easily  cultivated,  and 
requires  little  or  no  outlay  of  capital :  and  we  are  surprised  that  it  has  not  .already 
become  an  article  of  export.  The  want  of  disposition  to  cultivate  the  soil  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  discouraging  feature  in  the  prospects  of  Lilieria.  Mercan- 
tile pursuits  arc  followed  with  zeal  and  energ>,  but  comparatively  few  are  will- 
ing to  till  the  ground  fur  the  means  of  subsistence,'^ 

Liberia  had  its  first  constitution  in  1825.  It  was  drawn  at  the 
instance  of  the  Colonization  Society  in  the  United  States.  It  set 
forth  the  objects  of  the  colony,  defined  citizenship,  and  declared 
the  objects  of  the  government.  It  remained  in  force  until  1836. 
In  1839  a  **  Legislative  Councir*  was  created,  and  the  constitu- 
tion amended  to  meet  the  growing  wants  of  the  government.  In 
1847  Liberia  declared  herself  an  independent  republic.  The 
first  article  of  the  constitution  of  1847  reads  as  follows  :  — 

"Article  L»  Section  i.  All  men  are  bom  equally  free  and  independent, 
and  among  ihefr  natural,  inherent  and  inalienable  Hghta  are  the  rights  of  enjoy- 
ing and  defending  lifi  and  liuerty." 


* 
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This  section  meant  a  great  deal  to  a  people  who  had  aban- 
doned their  homes  in  the  United  States,  where  a  chief  justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  had  declared  that  "a  Negro  has  no  rights 
which  a  white  man  is  bound  to  respect,"  —  a  country  where  the 
Federal  Congress  had  armed  every  United-States  marshal  in  all 
the  Northern  States  with  the  inhuman  and  arbitrary  power  to 
apprehend,  load  with  chains,  and  hurl  back  into  the  hell  of 
slavery,  every  poor  fugitive  who  sought  to  find  a  home  in  a  pro- 
fessedly free  section  of  **  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of 
the  braved  These  brave  black  pilgrims,  who  had  to  leave  "the 
freest  land  in  the  world  '*  in  order  to  get  their  freedom,  did  not 
intend  that  the  solemn  and  formal  declaration  of  principles  con- 
tained in  their  constitution  should  be  reduced  to  a  reductio  ad 
absurduniy  as  those  in  the  American  Constitution  were  by  the 
infamous  Fugitive-slave  Law,  And  in  section  4  of  their  constitu- 
tion they  prohibit  "the  sum  of  all  villanies "  —  slavery!  The 
article  reads :  — 

"  There  shall  be  no  slavery  within  this  republic.  Nor  shall  any  citizen  of 
this  republic,  or  any  person  resident  therein,  deal  in  slaves,  either  within  or 
without  this  republic." 

They  had  no  measure  of  compromise  by  which  slavery  could 
be  carried  on  beyond  certain  limits  "for  highly  commercial  and 
business  interests  of  a  portion  of  their  fellow-citizens.*'  Libe- 
rians  might  have  grown  rich  by  merely  suffering  the  slave-trade 
to  be  carried  on  among  the  natives.  The  constitution  fixed  a 
scale  of  revenue,  and  levied  a  tariff  on  all  imported  articles.  A 
customs-service  was  introduced,  and  many  reforms  enforced  which 
greatly  angered  a  few  avaricious  white  men  whose  profession  as 
men-stcalers  was  abolished  by  the  constitution.  Moreover,  there 
were  others  who  for  years  had  been  trading  and  doing  business 
along  the  coast,  without  paying  any  duties  on  the  articles  they 
exported.    The  new  government  incurred  their  hostility. 

In  April,  1850,  the  republic  of  Liberia  entered  into  a  treaty 
with  England,  and  in  article  nine  of  said  treaty  bound  herself  to 
.  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade  in  the  following  explicit  lan- 
guage :  — 

"  Slavery  and  the  slave-trade  being  perpetually  abolished  in  the  republic 
of  Liberia,  the  republic  engages  that  a  law  shall  be  passed  declaring  it  to  be 
piracy  for  any  Liberian  citizen  or  vessel  to  be  engaged  or  concerned  in  the 
slave-trade." 
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'Notwithstanding  the  above  treaty,  the  enemies  of  the  republic 
circulated  the  report  in  England  and  America  that  the  Liberian 
government  was  secretly  engaged  in  the  slave-trade.  The  friends 
of  colonization  in  both  countries  were  greatly  alarmed  by  the 
mmor»  and  sought  information  in  official  quarters,  — of  men  on 
the  ground.  The  following  testimony  will  show  that  the  charge 
was  malicious :  — 

*'  CapL  Arabian,  R.N.,  in  one  of  his  despatches  says,  *  Nothing  had  been 
done  more  to  suppress  the  slave-trade  in  this  quarter  than  the  constant  inter- 
course of  the  natives  with  these  industrious  colonists;*  and  a^in,  'Their  char- 
acter is  exceedingly  correct  and  moral,  their  minds  strongly  impressed  with 
religious  feeling,  and  their  domestic  habits  remarkably  neat  and  comfortable.' 
*Wlycrevcr  the  influence  of  Liberia  extends,  the  slave-trade  has  been  aban* 
doned  by  the  natives.* 

•'Lieut,  Stott,  R.Nm  In  a  letter  to  Dr,  Hodgkin,  dated  July.  1840,  says,  it 
(Liberia)  promises  to  be  the  only  successful  institution  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
keeping:  in  mind  its  objects;  viz^  'that  of  raising  the  African  slave  into  a  free 
ndan,  the  extinction  of  the  slave-trade,  and  the  religious  and  moral  improve- 
ment of  Africa ;  *  and  adds,  '  The  surrounding  Africans  are  aware  of  the  nature 
of  the  colony.  Liking  refuge  when  persecuted  by  the  few  neighboring  slave- 
traders.  The  remnant  of  a  tribe  has  lately  fled  to  and  settled  In  the  colony 
on  land  granted  them.  Between  my  two  visits,  a  lapse  of  only  a  few  days,  four 
or  five  slaves  sought  refuge  from  their  master,  who  was  about  to  sell,  or  had 
sold,  Ihem  to  the  only  slave-factory  on  the  coast.  The  native  chiefs  in  the 
ficighborhood  have  that  respect  for  the  colonists  that  they  have  made  treaties 
for  die  abolition  of  the  slave-trade/ 

**Capt.  Irving,  R.N.,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Hodgkin,  Aug.  3,  1840,  observes, 
•  Vou  ask  me  if  they  aid  in  the  slave-trade  f  1  assure  you,  no  !  and  I  am  sure 
the  colonists  would  feel  themselves  much  hurt  should  they  know  such  a  ques- 
tion  could  possibly  arise  in  England,  In  my  opinion  it  is  the  best  and  safest 
plan  for  the  extinction  of  the  slave-trade,  and  the  civilization  of  Africa;  for  it 
is  a  well-known  fact,  that  wherever  their  flag  flies  it  is  an  eye-sore  to  the  slave- 
dealers.' 

"Capt.  Herbert,  R,N,:  *  With  regard  to  the  present  state  of  slave-tnking 
ill  the  colony  of  Liberia,  I  have  never  known  one  instance  of  a  slave  being 
owned  or  disposed  of  by  a  colonist.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  known  them  to 
render  great  facilit)^  to  our  cruisers  in  taking  vessels  engaged  in  that  nefarious 
traffic/ 

•*Capt.  Dunlop,  who  had  abundant  opportunities  for  becoming  acquainted 
with  Liberia  during  the  years  1848-50,  says,  *  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  no  such 
thing  as  domestic  slavery  exists  in  any  shape  amongst  the  citizens  of  the 
republic/ 

**  Commodore  Sir  Charles  Holham,  commander-in-chief  of  her  British 
Majesty's  squadron  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary 
a£  the  Admiralty,  dated  April  7,  1847,  and  published  in  the  Parliamentary 
Returns,  says,  *  On  perusing  the  correspondence  of  my  predecessors,  1  found 
a  great  difference  of  opinion  existing  as  to  the  views  and  objects  of  the  settlers; 
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\  even  accusing  the  governor  of  lending  himself  to  the  slave-trade.  After 
liscossing  the  whole  subject  with  officers  and  others  best  qualified  to  judge  on 
ne  3xa.::er,  I  not  only  satisfied  my  own  mind  that  there  is  no  reasonable  cause 
-jxr  iuch  a  suspicion,  but  further,  that  this  establishment  merits  all  the  support 
we  :aa  give  it ;  for  it  is  only  through  their  means  that  we  can  hope  to  improve 
Tie  African  race.*  Subsequently,  in  1849,  ^^  same  officer  gave  his  testimony 
yexsc^  the  House  of  Lords,  in  the  following  language  :  *  There  is  no  necessity 
list  rhe  squadron  watching  the  coast  between  Sierra  Leone  and  Cape  Palmas, 
IS  die  Liberian  territory  intervenes,  and  there  the  slave-trade  has  been  extin- 
5iiuKied.'"« 

The  government  was  firmly  and  wisely  administered,  and  its 
blends  everywhere  found  occasion  for  great  pleasure  in  its  marked 
success.  While  the  government  had  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
TULilion  of  natives  under  its  care,  the  greatest  caution  was  exer- 
cisevl  in  dealing  with  them  legally.  The  system  was  not  so  com- 
5?ticated  as  our  Indian  system,  but  the  duties  of  the  officers  in 
v£ealing  with  the  uncivilized  tribes  were  as  delicate  as  those  of  an 
laJian  agent  in  the  United  States. 

**The  history  of  a  single  case  will  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  Liberia 
^x«:rts  her  influence  in  preventing  the  native  tribes  from  warring  upon  each 
*Khcr.  The  territory  of  Little  Cape  Mount,  Grand  Cape  Mount,  and  Gallinas 
was  purchased,  three  or  four  years  since,  and  added  to  the  Republic.  The 
y;hivts.  by  the  term  of  sale,  transferred  the  rights  of  sovereignty  and  of  soil  to 
tit»cri;i,  and  bound  themselves  to  obey  her  laws.  The  government  of  Great 
t^itain  liad  granted  to  Messrs.  Hyde,  Hodge,  &  Co.,  of  London,  a  contract 
HW  the  hupply  of  laborers  from  the  coast  of  Africa  to  the  planters  of  her  West 
hMlia  colonies.  This  grant  was  made  under  the  rule  for  the  substitution  of 
,ji^$tntiu's,  to  supply  the  lack  of  labor  produced  by  the  emancipation  of  the 
»]tAvrH.  The  agents  of  Messrs.  Hyde,  Hodge,  &  Co.  visited  Grand  Cape 
Mount,  and  made  an  offer  of  ten  dollars  per  head  to  the  chiefs  for  each  person 
ihry  rciuld  supply  as  emigrants  for  this  object.  The  offer  excited  the  cupidity 
\^|  Monii*  nf  the  chiefs ;  and  to  procure  the  emigrants  and  secure  the  bounty  one 
^  thrill,  named  I5oombo,  of  Little  Cape  Mount,  resorted  to  war  upon  several  of 
Ihv  MUi  rounding  tribes.  He  laid  waste  the  country,  burned  the  towns  and  vil- 
liiyi^isH,  (apttircd  and  murdered  many  of  the  inhabitants,  carried  off  hundreds  of 
sMhrin,  and  robbed  several  factories  in  that  region  belonging  to  merchants  in 
ti)irii.i.  On  the  26tli  of  February,  1853,  President  Roberts  issued  his  procla- 
^^rtllMll  Mijoinlfig  a  strict  observance  of  the  law  regulating  passports,  and  for- 
WditliiK  ('"'  mailing  of  any  vessel  with  emigrants  without  first  visiting  the  port 
\k|  Mf  into  via,  where  each  passenger  should  be  examined  as  to  his  wishes.  On 
\\w  !•»»  *t\  M.inh  the  i)rcsi(lcnt,  with  two  hundred  men,  sailed  for  Little  Cape 
MoMiit,  aiK'Mlrd  Hoombo  and  fifty  of  his  followers,  summoned  a  council  of  the 
^\\m  <  lii<  f^  at  Monrovia  for  his  trial  on  the  14th,  and  returned  home  with  his 
wUiiiii'iii.     At    the  time  appointed,  the  trial  was  held,  Boombo  was  found 
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tilty  o£  ^high  misdimtanar^  and  sentenced  *to  make  restitution,  restora- 
tion, and  reparation  of  goods  stolen,  people  captured,  and  damages  committed; 
to  pay  a  fine  of  five  hundred  dollars,  and  be  imprisoned  for  two  years/  When 
the  sentence  was  pronounced,  the  convict  shed  tears,  regarding  the  ingredient 
of  imprisonment  in  his  sentence  to  be  almost  intolerable.  These  rigorous 
measures,  adopted  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  government  and  majesty  of 
•the  laws,  have  had  a  salutary  influence  upon  the  chiefs.  No  outbreaks  have 
since  occurred,  and  but  Uttle  apprehension  of  danger  for  the  future  is  enter- 
tained'* ^ 

The  republic  did  a  vast  amount  of  good  bfeore  the  Great 
Rebellion  in  the  United  States^  but  since  emancipation  its 
population  has  been  fed  by  the  natives  who  have  been  educated 
and  converted  to  Christianity.  Professor  David  Christy,  the  great 
colonizationist,  said  in  a  lecture  delivered  in  1855,  — 

'*  If,  then,  a  colony  of  colored  men,  beginning  with  less  than  a  hundred, 
and  gradually  increasing  to  nine  thousand,  has  in  thirty  years  established  an 
independent  republic  amidst  a  savage  people,  destroyed  the  slave-trade  on  six 
hundred  miles  of  the  Afiican  coast,  put  down  the  heathen  temples  in  one  of 
Its  largest  counties,  afforded  security  to  all  the  missions  within  its  limits,  and 
now  casts  its  shield  over  three  hundred  thousand  native  inhabitants,  what 
may  not  be  done  in  the  next  thirty  years  by  colonization  and  missions  com- 
bined, were  sufiBcient  means  supplied  to  call  forth  all  their  energies  ?  " 

The  circumstances  that  led  to  the  founding  of  the  Negro 
republic  in  the  wilds  of  Africa  perished  in  the  iires  of  civil  war. 
The  Negro  is  free  everywhere;  but  the  republic  of  Liberia 
stands,  and  should  stand  until  its  light  shall  have  penetrated  the 
gloom  of  Africa,  and  until  the  heathen  shall  gather  to  the  bright- 
ness  of  its  shining.  May  it  stand  through  the  ages  as  a  Christian 
republic,  as  a  faithful  light-house  along  the  dark  and  trackless 
sea  of  African  paganism  ! 
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CHAPTER  XL 

RfiSUMfi. 

Pmi  Unity  op  the  Human  Family  rb-afpirmbd  —God  cavb  all  Racbs  ofMsn  Civiuzation  — 
The  Antiquity  of  the  Negro  beyond  Dispute  —Idolatry the  Cause  of  the  Degradation 
OP  THE  African  Races.  —  He  has  always  had  a  Place  in  History,  though  Incidental.  — 
Negro  Type  caused  dy  Degradation.  —  Negro  Emrres  an  Evidence  of  Crude  Abiuty  for 
Self-government.  —  Influence  of  the  tho  Christian  Governments  on  the  West  Coast 
upon  the  Heathen.  —  Oration  on  Early  Christianity  in  Africa. —  The  Duty  of  Christi- 
anity TO  evangelize  Africa.  , 

THE  preceding  ten  chapters  are  introductory  in  their  nature. 
We  felt  that  they  were  necessary  to  a  history  of  the  Colored 
race  in  the  United  States.  We  desired  to  explain  and  ex- 
plode two  erroneous  ideas,  —  the  curse  of  Canaan,  and  the  theory 
that  the  Negro  is  a  distinct  species,^ that  were  educated  into  our 
white  countrymen  during  the  long  and  starless  night  of  the  bond- 
age of  the  Negro.  It  must  appear  patent  to  every  honest  student 
of  God's  word,  that  the  slavery  interpretation  of  the  curse  of  Canaan 
is  without  warrant  of  Scripture,  and  at  war  with  the  broad  and 
catholic  teachings  of  the  New  Testament.  It  is  a  sad  commen- 
tary on  American  civilization  to  find  even  a  few  men  like  Helper, 
"Ariel,"  and  the  author  of  "TheAdamic  Race"  still  croaking 
about  the  inferiority  of  the  Negro ;  but  it  is  highly  gratifying  to 
know  that  they  no  longer  find  an  audience  or  readers,  not  even 
in  the  South.  A  man  never  hates  his  neighbors  until  he  has  in- 
jured them.  Then,  in  justification  of  his  unjustifiable  conduct, 
he  uses  slander  for  argument. 

During  the  late  war  thousands  of  mouths  filled  with  vitupera- 
tive wrath  against  the  colored  race  were  silenced  as  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  heroic  deeds  of  "  the  despised  race,"  and  since  the 
war  the  obloquy  of  the  Negro's  enemies  has  been  turned  into  the 
most  fulsome  praise. 

We  stand  in  line  and  are  in  harmony  with  history  and  histo- 
rians—  modern  and  ancient,  sacred  and  profane  —  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  unity  of  the  human  family.     There  are,  however,  a  few 
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to  differ;  but  their  wild,  incoherent,  and  unscholarly  theories 
deser\'e  the  mercy  of  our  silence. 

It  is  our  firm  conviction,  and  it  is  not  wholly  unsupported  by 
history,  that  the  Creator  gave  all  the  nations  arts  and  sciences. 
Where  nations  have  turned  aside  to  idolatry-  they  have  lost  their 
civilization.  The  Canaanites,  Jebusites,  Hivites,  etc.,  the  idola- 
trous '  nations  inhabiting  the  land  of  Canaan,  were  the  descend- 
ants of  Canaan;  and  the  only  charge  the  Lord  brought  against 
them  when  he  commanded  Joshua  to  exterminate  them  was,  that 
they  were  his  enemies'  in  all  that  that  term  implies.  The  sacred 
record  tells  us  that  they  were  a  warlike,  powerful  people,^  living 
in  walled  cities,  given  to  agriculture,  and  possessing  quite  a 
respectable  civilization  ;  but  they  were  idolaters  —  God's  enemies. 

It  is  worthy  of  emphasis^  that  the  antiquity  of  the  Negro  race 
is  beyond  dispute.  This  is  a  fact  established  by  the  most  immu- 
table historical  data,  and  recorded  on  the  monumental  brass  and 
marble  of  the  Oriental  nations  of  the  most  remote  period  of  time. 
The  importance  and  worth  of  the  Negro  have  given  him  a  place 
in  all  the  histories  of  Egj^pt,  Greece,  and  Rome.  His  position,  it 
is  true,  in  all  historj^  up  to  the  present  day,  has  been  accidental, 
incidental,  and  collateral ;  but  it  is  sufficient  to  show  how  he  has 
been  regarded  in  the  past  by  other  nations.  His  brightest  days 
were  when  history  was  an  infant ;  and.  since  he  early  turned  from 
God,  he  has  found  the  cold  face  of  hate  and  the  hurtful  hand  of  the 
Caucasian  against  him.  The  Negro  type  is  the  result  of  degrada- 
tion.  It  is  nothing  more  than  the  lowest  strata  of  the  African 
race.  Pouring  over  the  venerable  mountain  terraces,  an  abundant 
stream  from  an  abundant  and  unknown  source,  into  the  malarial 
districts,  the  genuine  African  has  gradually  degenerated  into  the 
typical  Negro,  His  blood  infected  with  the  poison  of  his  low 
habitation,  his  body  shrivelled  by  disease,  his  intellect  veiled  in 
pagan  superstitions,  the  noblest  yearnings  of  his  soul  strangled  at 
birth  by  the  savage  passions  of  a  nature  abandoned  to  sensuality, 
—  the  poor  Negro  of  Africa  deser\^es  more  our  pity  than  our 
contempt. 

It  is  true  that  the  weaker  tribes,  or  many  of  the  Negroid  type, 
were  the  chief  source  of  supply  for  the  slave-market  in  this 
country  for  many  years;  but  slavery  in  the  United  States — a 
severe  ordeal  through  which  to  pass  to  citizenship  and  civilization 
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—  had  the  effect  of  calling  into  life  many  a  slumbering  and  dying 
attribute  in  the  Negro  nature.  The  cruel  institution  drove  him 
fronn  an  extreme  idolatry  to  an  extreme  religious  exercise  of  his 
faith  in  worship.  And  now  that  he  is  an  American  citizen, —  the 
condition  and  circumstances  which  rendered  his  piety  appropriate 
abolished, — he  is  likely  to  move  over  to  an  extreme  rationalism. 

The  Negro  empires  to  which  we  have  called  attention  are  an 
argument  against  the  theory  that  he  is  without  government  * 
and  his  career  as  a  soldier'  would  not  disgrace  the  uniform  of  an 
American  soldier.  Brave,  swift  in  execution,  terrible  in  the 
onslaught,  tireless  in  energy,  obedient  to  superiors,  and  clannish 
to  a  fault,  —  the  abilities  of  these  black  soldiers  are  worthy  of  a 
good  cause. 

On  the  edge  of  the  Dark  Continent,  Sierra  Leone  and  Liberia 
have  sprung  up  as  light-houses  on  a  dark  and  stormy  ocean  of  lost 
humanity.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  degraded  Negroes  have 
been  snatched  from  the  vile  swamps,  and  Christianity  has  been 
received  and  appreciated  by  them.  These  two  Negro  settlements 
have  solved  two  problems;  viz.,  the  Negro's  ability  to  administer 
a  government,  and  the  capacity  of  the  native  for  the  reception  of 
education  and  Christian  civilization.  San  Domingo  and  Jamaica 
have  their  lessons  too,  but  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  write  the 
history  of  the  Colored  people  of  the  world.  The  task  may  be 
undertaken  some  time  in  the  future,  however. 

It  must  be  apparent  to  the  interested  friends  of  languishing 
Africa,  that  there  are  yet  two  more  problems  presented  for  our 
solution ;  and  they  are  certainly  difficult  of  solution.  First,  we 
must  solve  the  problem  of  African  geography ;  second,  we  must 
redeem  by  the  power  of  the  gospel,  with  all  its  attending  bless- 
ings, the  savage  tribes  of  Africans  who  have  never  heard  the 
beautiful  song  of  the  angels  :  **Giofy  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on 
earth  peace,  good-will  toward  men.''  That  this  work  will  be  done 
we  do  not  doubt.  We  have  great  faith  in  the  outcome  of  the 
missionary  work  going  on  now  in  Africa ;  and  we  are  especially 
encouraged  by  the  wide  and  kindly  interest  awakened  on  behalf 
of  Africa  by  the  noble  life-work  of  Dr.  David  Livingstone,  and  the 
thrilling  narrative  of  Mr.  Henry  M.  Stanley. 

It  is  rather  remarkable  now,  in  the  light  of  recent  events,  that 
we  should  have  chosen  a  topic  at  the  close  of  both  our  academic 

A  tlew»  comes  lo  us  from  Egypt  that  Aiabi  PacKa^  beat  v-tUIerists  art  Negro  soldiers. 
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and  theological  course  that  we  can  see  now  was  in  line  with  this 
work  so  near  our  heart  The  first  oration  was  on  "The  Footsteps 
of  the  Nation/*  the  second  was  **  Early  Christianity  in  Africa.** 
Dr  Livingstone  had  just  fallen  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  geography, 
and  the  orators  and  preachers  of  enlightened  Christendom  were 
busy  with  the  virtues  and  worth  of  the  dead*  It  was  on  the  tenth 
day  of  June,  1874,  that  we  delivered  the  last-named  oration  ;  and 
we  can,  even  at  this  distance^  recall  the  magnificent  audience  that 
greeted  it,  and  the  feeling  with  which  we  delivered  it.  We  were 
the  first  Colored  man  who  had  ever  taken  a  diploma  from  that 
venerable  and  world4amed  institution  (Newton  Seminary.  New- 
ton Centre,  Mass.),  and  therefore  there  was  much  interest  taken 
in  our  graduation.  We  were  ordained  on  the  following  evening 
at  Watertown,  Mass- ;  and  the  original  poem  written  for  the  occa- 
sion by  our  pastor,  the  Rev.  Granville  S.  Abbott,  D.D,,  contained 
the  following  significant  verses :  — 

"  Ethiopians  bands  long  stretching, 
Mightily  have  plead  with  God  ; 
Plead  not  vainly  :  time  is  fetching 
Answers,  as  her  faith^a  reward, 

God  is  faithful, 
Yea,  and  Amen  is  his  word. 

Countless  prayers,  so  long  ascending, 

Have  their  answer  here  and  now; 
Threads  of  purpose,  wisely  meeting 

In  an  ordination  vow. 
Afric  brother, 

To  thy  mission  humbly  bow," 

The  only,  and  we  trust  sufficient,  apology  we  have  to  offer  ^n 
the  reader  for  mentioning  matters  personal  to  the  author  is,  that 
we  are  deeply  touched  in  reading  the  oration,  after  many  years,  in 
the  original  manuscript,  preserved  by  accident  It  is  fitting  that 
it  should  be  produced  here  as  bearing  upon  the  subject  in  hand. 


EARLY   CHRISTIANITY   IN   AFRICA, 

ORATIOK  BY  GEORGE  V^T.   WILLIAMS, 

ON  THE  OCCASION   OP   HIS  GKADtJATION    FROM   NEWTOH   THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY,   NEWTON   CENTRE,   MASS.,  JUNE  to,  1I74- 

Africa  was  one  of  the  first  countries  to  receive  Christianity     Simon,  a 
Cyrenian,  from  Africa,  bore  the  cross  of  Jesus  for  him  to  Calvary.    There  was 
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more  in  that  singular  incident  tbaii  we  are  apt  to  recognize, -for  the  time  soon 
$SLm^  when  Africa  did  indeed  take  tip  the  Saviour's  cross. 
^      The  African,  in  his  gushing  love^  welcomed  the  new  religion  to  his  coun- 
try and  to  his  heart.    He  was  willing  to  share  its  persecutions,  and  endure 
shame  for  the  cross  of  Christ* 

Africa  became  the  arena  in  which  theological  gladiators  met  in  dubious 
strife.  It  was  the  scene  of  some  of  the  severest  doctrinal  controversies  of  the 
early  Church.  Here  men  and  women,  devoted  to  an  ideat  stood  immovable, 
indomitable  as  the  pyramids^  against  the  severest  persecution.  Her  sons  swelled 
the  noble  army  of  martyrs  and  confessors.  The  eloquence  of  their  shed  blood 
has  been  heard  through  the  centuries^  and  pleads  the  cause  of  the  benighted 
lo-day. 

It  was  Africa  that  gave  the  Christian  Church  Athanasius  and  Origen, 
Cyprian,  Tcrtullian»  and  Augustine,  her  greatest  writers  and  teachers,  Athana- 
sius»  the  missionary  of  monachism  to  the  West,  was  the  indefatigable  enemy 
of  Arianism,  the  bold  leader  of  the  catholic  party  at  Alexandria^  at  the  early 
age  of  thirty  (30)  elevated  to  its  bishopric,  one  of  the  most  important  sees  in 
the  East.  Ever  conscientious  and  bold,  the  whole  Christian  Church  felt  his 
influence,  while  emperors  and  kings  feared  his  power.  His  life  was  stormy, 
because  he  loved  the  truth  and  taught  it  in  all  boldness.  He  hated  his  own  life 
for  the  truth's  sake.  He  counted  all  things  but  loss,  that  he  might  gain  Christ- 
He  was  often  in  perils  by  false  brethren ,  \^'as  driv^en  out  into  the  solitary  places 
of  the  earth,  —  into  the  monasteries  of  the  Thebaid ;  and  yet  he  endured  as 
seeing  ffim  who  is  invisible,  looking  for  the  reward  of  the  promise,  knowing 
that  He  who  promised  is  faithfuL 

Origen  was  an  Alexandrian  by  birth  and  culture,  an  able  preacher,  a  forci- 
ble writer,  and  a  theologian  of  great  learning.  His  influence  while  living  was 
great,  and  was  felt  long  after  his  death. 

In  North  Africa,  Cyprian,  the  great  writer  of  Church  polity,  a  pastor  and 
teacher  of  rare  gifts,  was  the  first  bishop  to  lay  down  his  hfe  for  the  truth's  sake. 

The  shadows  of  fifteen  centuries  rest  ujwn  his  name;  but  it  is  as  fade- 
less lO'day  as  when  a  weeping  nmltitude  followed  him  to  bis  martyrdom,  and 
exclaimed,  **  Let  us  die  with  our  holy  bishop.** 

,  The  weary  centuries  intervene,  and  yet  the  student  of  Church  polity  is 
fascinated  and  instructed  by  the  briUiant  teachings  of  Cyprian.  His  bitterest 
enemies  —  those  who  have  most  acrimoniously  assailed  him  —  have  at  length 
recognized  in  him  the  qualities  of  a  great  writer  and  teacher;  and  his  puissant 
name,  sending  its  influence  along  the  ages,  attracts  the  admiration  of  the  eccle- 
siastical scholars  of  every  generation. 

TertuUian,  the  leader  of  the  Montanists,  fiery,  impulsive,  the  strong  preacher, 
the  vigorous  writer,  the  bold  controversialist,  organized  a  sect  which  survived 
him,  though  finally  disorganized  through  the  influence  of  Augustine,  the  master 
theologian  of  the  early  Church,  indeed  of  the  Church  universal. 

Other  fathers  built  theological  systems  that  tlourished  for  a  season  ;  but 
the  system  that  Augustine  established  survived  him,  has  survived  the  inter- 
vening centuries,  and  lives  to-day. 

Africa  furnished  the  first  dissenters  from  an  established  church,  —  the 
Donatists.     They  were  the  Separatists  and  Puritans  of  the  early  Church. 

Their  struggle  was  long,  scverct  but  useless.    They  were  condemned,  not 
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convinced ;  discomfited*  not  subdued ;  and  the  patient,  suffering,  indomitable 
spirit  they  evinced  shows  what  power  there  is  in  a  little  truth  held  in  faith. 

Chnslianity  had  reached  its  zenith  in  Africa,  It  was  her  proudest  hour. 
Paganism  had  been  met  and  conquered.  The  Church  had  passed  through  a 
baptism  of  blood,  and  was  now  wholly  consecrated  to  the  cause  of  its  Great 
Head.  Here  Christianity  tl  owe  red  \  here  it  brought  forth  rich  fruit  in  the  lives 
of  its  tenacious  adherents.  Here  the  acorn  had  become  the  sturdy  oak,  under 
which  the  soldiers  of  the  cross  pitched  their  tent^  The  African  Church  had 
triumphed  gloriously. 

But,  in  the  moment  of  signal  victor)',  the  Saracens  poured  into  North 
Africa,  and  Mohammedanism  was  established  upon  the  ruins  of  Christianity. 

The  religion  oi  Christ  was  swept  from  its  moorings,  the  saint  was  trans- 
formed into  the  d^ild  of  the  desert,  and  quiet  setdements  became  bloody  fields 
where  brother  shed  brother's  blood. 

Glorious  and  sublime  as  w*as  the  triumph  of  Christianity  in  North  Africa, 
we  must  not  forget  that  only  a  narrow  belt  of  that  vast  countr)-,  on  the  Mcdi- 
terranean,  wa^  reached  by  Christianity.  Its  western  and  southern  portions 
are  yet  almost  wholly  unknown.  Her  vast  deserts,  her  mighty  rivers,  and  her 
dusky  diildren  arc  yet  beyond  the  reach  of  civilization;  and  her  forests  have 
been  the  grave  of  many  vvho  wouJd  explore  her  interior.  To-day  England 
staods  by  the  new-made  grave  of  the  indomitable  Ltnngstone,  —  her  courageous 
son,  who.  as  a  missionary  and  geographer  spent  his  best  days  and  laid  down  his 
life  in  the  midst  of  Africa, 

For  nearly  three  centuries  Africa  has  been  robbed  of  her  sable  sons.  For 
irly  three  centuries  they  have  toiled  in  bondage,  unrequited,  in  this  youthful 

iblic  of  the  West  They  have  grown  from  a  small  company  to  be  an  exceed 
iBgly  great  people, — five  millions  in  number.  No  longer  chattels,  they  are 
human  beings ;  no  longer  bondmen,  they  are  freemen,  with  almost  every  civil 
disability  removed. 

Their  weary  feet  now  press  up  the  mount  of  science.  Their  darkciim 
intellect  now  sweeps,  unfettered,  through  the  realms  of  learning  and  culture. 
With  his  Saxon  brother,  the  African  slakes  his  insatiable  ihirstings  for  knowV- 
^ge  at  the  same  fountain.  In  the  Bible,  he  reads  not  only  the  one  unalterable 
text»  ♦•  Servants,  obey  your  masters,"  but  also,  **  Ye  are  all  brethren."  **God 
bath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the 
earth.*'    **  He  is  no  respecter  of  persons.*' 

The  Negro  in  this  country  has  begun  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  a  free  citi- 
zenship. Under  the  sunny  sky  of  a  Christian  civilization  he  hears  the  clarion 
voices  of  progress  about  him,  urging  him  onward  and  upward.  From  across 
the  ocean,  out  of  the  jungles  of  Africa,  come  the  voices  of  the  benighted  and 
perishing.  Every  breeze  is  freighted  with  a  Macedpnian  call,  "Ye  men  of  the 
African  race,  come  over  and  help  us  !  *' 

**  Shall  we,  whose  souls  are  lighted 
By  wisdom  from  on  high,  — 
Shall  we,  to  men  benighted 
The  lamp  of  life  deny  ?  " 

God  often  permits  evil  on  the  ground  of  man's  free  agency,  but  he  does 
not  commit  evil. 
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The  Negro  of  this  country  can  turn  to  his  Saxon  brothers  and  say,  as 
Joseph  said  lo  his  brethren  who  wickedly  soM  hrm,  **  As  for  you,  ye  meant  it 
unto  evil|  but  God  meant  it  unto  good;  that  we,  after  learning  your  arts  and 
sciences,  might  return  to  Egypt  and  deliver  the  rest  of  our  brethren  who  are 
yet  in  the  house  of  bondage," 

That  day  will  come  f  Her  chains  will  be  severed  by  the  sword  of  civiliza- 
tion and  liberty.  Science  wil!  penetrate  her  densest  forests,  and  climb  heri 
loftiest  mountains,  and  discover  her  richest  treasures.  The  Sun  of  righteous* 
ness,  and  the  star  of  peace,  shall  break  upon  her  sin-clouded  vision,  and  smile 
upon  her  renewed  households.  The  anthem  of  the  Redeemer's  advent  shall 
float  through  her  forests,  and  be  echoed  by  her  mountains.  Those  dusky  chil- 
dren of  the  desert,  who  now  wander  and  plunder,  will  settle  to  quiet  occupa- 
tions of  industry.  Gathering  themselves  into  villages,  plying  the  labors  dt\ 
handicraft  and  agriculture,  they  will  become  a  well-disciplined  society,  instead 
of  being  a  roving,  barbarous  horde. 

The  sabbath  bells  will  summon  from  scattered  cottages  smiling  popula- 
tions, linked  together  by  friendship,  and  happy  in  all  the  sweetness  of  domestic 
charities.  Thus  the  glory  of  her  latter  day  shall  be  greater  than  at  tlie  begin* 
ning,  and  Eihhpia  shall  stretch  forth  her  hands  uu/o  Gad, 

It  is  our  earnest  desire  and  prayer,  that  the  friends  of  missions 
in  all  places  where  God  in  his  providence  may  send  this  history . 
will   give  the  subject  of  the  civilization  and  Christianization  of 
Africa  prayerful  consideration.     The  best  schools  the  world  can 
afford  should  be  founded  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.     The  na- 
tive should  be  educated  at  home,  and  mission-stations  should  be 
planted  under  the  very  shadow  of  the  idol-houses  of  the  heathen. 
The  best  talent  and  abundant  means  have  been  sent  to  Siam, 
China,  and  Japan.     Why  not   send  the  best  talent  and  needful ! 
means  to   Liberia,  Sierra  Leone,  and  Cape  Palmas,  that  native^ 
missionaries  may  be  trained  for  the  outposts  of  the  Lord  t     There 
is  not  a  more  promising  mission-field  in  the  world  than  Africa, 
and  yet  our  friends  in  America  take  so  little  interest  in  this  work  ! 
The  Lord  is  going  to  save  that  Dark  Continent^  and  it  behooves 
his  servants  here  to  honor  themselves  in  doing  something  to  has- ; 
ten  the  completion  of  this  inevitable  work!     Africa  is  to  be  re- 
deemed  by  the  African,  and  the  white  Christians  of  this  country 
can  aid  the  work  by  munificent  contributions.     Will  you  do  it, 
brethren  ?     God  help  you  1 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

THE  COLONY   OF  VIRGINIA* 
1619-1775. 

IivTvoDtxTiOM  or  TifB  FijisT  Slavks.  —  **  Thb  Trrasurkr '*  AKO  THi  DtTTCit  Mak-of-Wab.  —  Thk 
Correct  Dats,  — Tub  Numi»rr  of  Slavbs,  —  Wehk  tmbrk  Twbkty,  or  Fourteen  T  —  Litiga- 
tion AftotT  Tiie  Possessiojit  of  tiib  Si^aves,  — Chahacteb  or  thr  Slavbs  tviroRTBDi  anu 
T«B  Character  of  the  Colomist*.  *—  Race  Pi»EjumcES»— Let^au  EstaBlii^hment  of  Suavehv. 
—  Who  ahe  Slaves  for  Life.  —  Duties  on  Imported  Slaves.  — Political  ano  Militaet 
Prohibitions  against  Negroes,  — Personal    Rights.  — Crlminal  Laws  agajkst  Slave*,— 

KlWAMCtFArtO?^.  — How     HKOttCHT     ABOUT.  —  FrEE     NBCHOES.  —  THEJR     RlGMTS.  —  MoRAL     AflO 
RELlCilOU^   TmaINIKO. —  Port LATtON.  —  StATSRV   FIKAlLV   ESTABUSHED. 

VIRGINIA  was  the  nnother  of  slavery  as  well  as  •'  the  mother 
of  Presidents/*  Unfortunate  for  her,  unfortunate  for  the 
other  colonies,  and  thrice  unfortunate  for  the  poor  Colored 
people,  who  from  r6igto  1863  yielded  their  liberty,  their  toil, — 
unrequited, — their  bodies  and  intellects  to  an  institution  that 
ground  them  to  powder  No  event  in  the  history  of  North 
America  has  carried  with  it  to  its  last  analysis  such  terrible 
forces.  It  touched  the  brightest  features  of  social  life,  and  they 
faded  under  the  contact  of  its  poisonous  breath.  It  affected  legis- 
lation, local  and  national  ;  it  made  and  destroyed  statesmen ;  it 
prostrated  and  bullied  honest  public  sentiment ;  it  strangled  the 
voice  of  the  press,  and  awed  the  pulpit  into  silent  acquiescence ; 
it  organized  the  judiciary  of  States,  and  wrote  decisions  for  judges ; 
it  gave  States  their  political  being,  and  afterwards  dragged  them 

*  A  Flemish  favorite  of  Charles  V.  having  obtained  of  hifi  king  a  patent,  conlainitig  an  exclu* 
live  right  of  importing!  four  Ihousiand  Negroes  into  America,  sold  it  for  twenty-five  thousand  ducats 
to  some  Genoese  merchants,  who  first  brou|;ht  int4>  a  regular  form  the  commerce  for  slaves  betvreea 
Africa  and  America.  —  Holmes's  Amtriean  Annais,  vol.  L  p.  35, 
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hy  the  fore-hair  through  the  stormy  sea  of  civil  war ;  laid  the 
j/itrricidal  fingers  of  Treason  against  the  fair  throat  of  Liberty, — 
and  through  all  time  to  come  no  event  will  be  more  sincerely 
<h:p]orc<l  than  the  introduction  of  slavery  into  the  colony  of  Vir- 
ginia during  the  last  days  of  the  month  of  August  in  the  year 
1O19 ! 

The  majority  of  writers  on  American  history,  as  well  as  most 

hij^torics   on  Virginia,  from  Beverley  to   Howison,  have  made   a 

mistake  in  fixing  the  date  of  the  introduction  of  the  first  slaves. 

Mr.  Beverley,  whose  history  of  Virginia  was  printed  in  London  in 

1772,  is  responsible  for  the  error,  in  that  nearly  all  subsequent 

writers  —  excepting  the  laborious  and  scholarly  Bancroft  and  the 

erudite    Campbell — have  repeated  his  mistake.      Mr.   Beverley, 

speaking  of  the  burgesses  having  "  met  the  Governor  and  Council 

at  James  Town  in  May  1620,"  adds  in  a  subsequent  paragraph, 

"In    August    following   a   Dutch    Man    of   War   landed    twenty 

Negroes  for  sale ;  which  were  the  first  of  that  kind  that  were 

carried  into  the  country.*' '    By  **  August  following,"  we  infer  that 

Beverley  would  have  his  readers  understand  that  this  was  in  1620. 

But  Burk,  Smith,  Campbell,  and  Neill  gave   1619  as  the  date.' 

But  we  are  persuaded  to  believe  that  the  first  slaves  were  landed 

at  a  still  earlier  date.     In  Capt.  John  Smith's  history,  printed  in 

London  in  1C29,  ^s  a  mere  incidental  reference  to  the  introduction 

of  slaves   into  Virginia.     He  mentions,  under  date  of  June  25, 

that  the  **  governor  and  councell  caused  Burgesses  to  be  chosen  in 

all  places,'*  3  which  is  one  month  later  than  the  occurrence  of  this 

event   as    fixed   by  Beverley.     Smith   speaks   of  a  vessel  named 

"  George**  as  having  been  "sent  to  Newfoundland  "  for  fish,  and, 

having  started  in  May.  returned  after  a  voyage  of  "seven  weeks.** 

In  the  next  sentence  he  says,  "  About  the  last  of  August  came  in 

a  dutch  man  of  warre  that  sold  vs  twenty  Negars.**  4     Might  not 

he  have  meant  "  about  the  end  of  last  August  **  came  the  Dutch 

man-of-war,  etc. }    All  historians,  except  two,  agree  that  these 

slaves  were  landed  in  August,  but  disagree  as  to  the  year.     Capt. 

Argall,  of  whom  so  much  complaint  was  made  by  the  Virginia 

Company  to  Lord  Delaware,5  fitted  out  the  ship  "  Treasurer  "  at 

the  expense  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  sent  him  "  an  olde  com- 

mission  of  hostility  from  the  Duke  of  Savoy  against  the  Span- 

*^  Beverkr's  HUtoiry  c^  Virginia,  pjx.  35.  36^      -  See  Campbell,  {v  144 ;  Bark,  roL  i.  p.  526. 
Smith,  v^  iL  p|k  jS,  39.  *  Smith's  HistvV)*  oC  Virginia,  \oL  iL  p.  59. 

'  Virs^nU  Company  oi  London,  p.  117,  v* 
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fards;*  for  a  "filibustering'*  cruise  to  the  West  Indies.'  And, 
ter  several  acts  of  hostility  committed,  and  some  purchase 
gotten,  she  returns  to  Virginia  at  the  end  of  ten  months  or  there- 
abouts." ^  It  was  in  the  early  autumn  of  i6l8,3  that  Capt,  Edward 
(a  son  of  William)  Brewster  was  sent  into  |^nishment  by  Capt. 

IlArgall ;  and  this,  we  think,  was  one  of  the  last,  if  not  the  last 
official  act  of  that  arbitrary  governor  It  was  certainly  before 
this  that  the  ship  *' Treasurer/*  manned  **with  the  ablest  men 
in  the  colony,'*  sailed  for  **  the  Spanish  dominions  in  the  Western 

IJiemi sphere.*'  Under  date  of  June  rs»  16181  John  Rolfe.  speaking 
of  the  death  of  the  Indian  Powhatan,  which  took  place  in  April, 
iays,  "Some  private  differences  happened  betwixt  Capt.  Bruster 
and  Capt,  Argall/'  etc.+  Capt.  John  Smithes  information,  as 
^secured  from  Master  Rolfe,  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
^fiifficulty  which  took  place  between  Capt.  Edward  Brewster  and 
Capt.  Argall  occurred   in  the  spring  instead  of  the  autumn,  as 

■Neill  says.  If  it  be  true  that  **The  Treasurer"  sailed  in  the  early 
spring  of  1618,  Rolfe's  statement  as  to  the  time  of  the  strife 
between  Brewster  and  Argall  would  harmonize  with  the  facts  in 
^treference  to  the  length  of  time  the  vessel  was  absent  as  recorded 
Hin  Burk's  history.  But  if  Neill  is  correct  as  to  the  time  of  the 
quarrel,  —  for  we  maintain  that  it  was  about  this  time  that  Argall 

■left  the  colony,  —  then  his  statement  would  tally  with  Burk's 
account  of  the  time  the  vessel  was  on  the  cruise.  If,  therefore, 
she  sailed  in  October,  1618,  being  absent  ten  months,  she  was 
due  at  Jamestown  in  August,  1619. 

But,  nevertheless,  we  are  strangely  moved  to  believe  that  1618 
[was  the  memorable  year  of  the  landing  of  the  first  slaves  in  Vir- 
Iginia.     And  we  have  one  strong  and  reliable  authority  on  our 
Uide.     Stith,  in  his  history  of  Virginia,  fixes  the  date  in   1618J 
)n  the  same  page  there  is  an  account  of  the  trial  and  sentence  of 
;apt.  Brewster.     The  ship '*  Treasurer  "  had  evidently  left  Eng- 
land in  the  winter  of    1618.     When   she  reached  the   Virginia 
polony,  she  was  furnished  with  a  new  crew  and  abundant  supplies 
for  her  cruise.     Neill  says  she  returned  with  booty  and  **a  certain 
lumber  of  negroes.'*      Campbell  agrees  that  it  was  some   time 
before  the  landing  of  the  Dutch  man-of-war  that  *'  The  Treasurer" 
returned  to  Virginia.     He  says,  **  She  returned  to  Virginia  after 


I  >  CanipbeJl^  p.  14+         *  Burk,  voJ.  i.  p.  319.        »  Neill,  p.  120.        *  Smith,  vol.  ii,  p.  37, 

*  There  were  two  vessels,  The  Trcasurcf  and  the  Dutch  man-of-war  j  but  the  Utter,  no 

doubl,  put  Ute  fir&l  ^vcs  ^orc 
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some  ten  months  with  her  booty,  which  consisted  of  captured 
negroes,  who  were  not  left  in  Virginia,  because  Capt.  Argall  had 
gone  back  to  England,  but  were  put  on  the  Earl  of  Warwick's 
plantation  in  the  Somer  Islands.**' 

During  the  last  two  and  one-half  centuries  the  readers  of  the 
history  of  Virginia  have  been  mislead  as  to  these  two  vessels, 
the  Dutch  man-of-war  and  "The  Treasurer.'*  The  Dutch  man-of- 
war  did  land  the  first  slaves;  but  the  ship  ** Treasurer"  was  the 
first  to  bring  them  to  this  countr)%  in  1618. 

When  in  1619  the  Dutch  man-of-war  brought  the  first  slaves 
to  Virginia,  Capt,  Miles  Kendall  was  deputy-governor.  The 
,  man-of-war  claimed  to  sail  under  commission  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  Capt  Kendall  gave  orders  that  the  vessel  should  not 
land  in  any  of  his  harbors  :  but  the  vessel  was  without  provisions ; 
and  the  Negroes,  fourteen  in  number,  were,  tendered  for  supplies. 
Capt.  Kendall  accepted  the  slaves,  and,  in  return,  furnished  the 
man-of-war  with  the  coveted  provisions.  In  the  mean  while  Capt, 
Butler  came  and  assumed  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  Virginia 
Company,  and  dispossessed  Kendall  of  his  slaves,  alleging  that 
they  were  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick.  He  insisted 
that  they  were  taken  from  the  ship  **  Treasurer,"  *  *' with  which 
the  said  Holland  man-of-war  had  consorted/'  Chagrined,  and 
wronged  by  Gov.  Butler,  Capt.  Kendall  hastened  back  to  England 
to  lay  his  case  before  the  London  Company,  and  to  seek  equity. 
The  Earl  of  Warwick  appeared  in  courts  and  claimed  the  Negroes 
as  his  property,  as  having  belonged  to  his  ship,  "The  Treasurer/* 
Every  thing  that  would  embarrass  Kendall  was  introduced  by  the 
earl.  At  length,  as  a  final  resort,  charges  were  formally  pre- 
ferred against  him,  and  the  matter  referred  to  Butler  for  decision. 
Capt.  Kendall  did  not  fail  to  appreciate  the  gravity  of  his  case, 
when  charges  were  preferred  against  him  in  London,  and  the 
trial  ordered  before  the  man  of  whom  he  asked  restitution  !  The 
case  remained  in  statu  quo  until  July.  1622,  when  the  court  made 
a  disposition  of  the  case.  Nine  of  the  slaves  were  to  be  delivered 
to  Capt.  Kendall,  "and  the  rest  to  be  consigned  to  the  company's 
use."  This  decision  was  reached  by  the  court  after  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  had  submitted  the  case  to  the  discretion  and  judicial 
impartiality  of  the  judges.  The  court  gave  instructions  to  Capt 
Bernard,  who  was  then  the  governor,  to  see  that  its  order  was 


Campbdl,  p.  144.      ■  Burk,  Appendix^  p.  316,  Declara>lion  of  Virginia  Companf,  ^th  May,  i64^ 
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enforced.  But  while  the  order  of  the  conrt  was  ///  transitu,  Ber- 
nard died.  The  earl,  learning  of  the  event,  immediately  wrote  a 
letter,  representing  that  the  slaves  should  not  be  delivered  to 
Kendall;  and  an  advantage  being  taken  —  purely  technical — of 
the  omission  of  the  name  of  the  captain  of  the  Holland  man-of- 
war,  Capt  Kendall  never  secured  his  nine  slaves. 

It  should  be  noted,  that  while  Rolfe,  in  Capt.  Smith*s  history, 
fixes  the  number  of  slaves  in  the  Dutch  vessel  at  twenty^  —  as 

lalso  docs  Beverley, — it  is  rather  strange  that  the  Council  of 
Virginia,  in  1623,  should  state  that  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
Dutch  man-of-war  told  Capt  Kendall  that  "  he  had  fourteen 
Negroes  on  board  !  "  '  Moreover,  it  is  charged  that  the  slaves 
taken  by  **  The  Treasurer  "  were  divided  up  among  the  sailors  ; 
and  that  they,  having  been  cheated  out  of  their  dues,  asked 
judicial  interference.*     Now^  these  slaves  from  "The  Treasurer'* 

f^*wcre  placed  on  the  Earl  of  Warwick's  lands  in  Bermudas,  and 
there  kept  and  detained  to  his  Lordship's  use."  There  are  several 
things  apparent  ;  viz.,  that  there  is  a  mistake  between  the  state- 
ment of  the  Virginia  Council  in  their  declaration  of  May  7, 
1623,  about  the  number  of  slaves  landed  by  the  man-of-war,  and 
the  statements  of  Beverley  and  Smith.      And  if  Stith  is  to  be 

I  relied  upon  as  to  the  slaves  of  "The  Treasurer'*  having  been 
taken  to  the  •'  Earl  of  Warw^ick's  lands  in  Bermudas,  and  there 
kept,**  his  lordship's  claim  to  the  slaves  Capt.  Kendall  got  from 
the  Dutch  man-of-war  was  not  founded  in  truth  or  equity ! 

\       Whether  the   number  was  fourteen  or  twenty,  it  is  a  fact, 

'beyond  historical  doubt,  that  the  Colony  of  Virginia  purchased 
the  first  Negroes,  and  thus  opened  up  the  nefarious  traffic  in 
human  flesh.  It  is  due  to  the  Virginia  Colony  to  say,  that  these 
slaves  were  forced  upon  them  ;  that  they  were  taken  in  exchange 
for  food  given  to  relieve  the  hunger  of  famishing  sailors  ;  that 
white  servitudes  was  common,  and  many  whites  were  convicts'* 
from  England ;  and  the  extraordinary  demand  for  laborers  may 
have  deadened  the  moral  sensibilities  of  the  colonists  as  to  the 
enormity  of  the  great  crime  to  which  they  were  parties.  Women 
were  sold  for  wives, 5  and  sometimes  were  kidnap|>ed  ^  in  England 
and  sent  into  the  colony.  There  was  nothing  in  the  moral  atmos- 
phere of   the  colony  inimical  to  the  spirit  of  bondage  that  was 


^  See  Burk,  vdU  i.  p.  326^     ■  StitH,  Book  111.  pp»  155,  154, 

'  Beverley,  135,  s^.  *  Cimpbell^  147. 
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manifest  so  early  in  the  history  of  this  people,  England  had 
always  held  her  sceptre  over  slaves  of  some  character:  villeins 
in  the  feudal  era,  stolen  Africans  under  Elizabeth  and  under  the 
house  of  the  Tudors ;  Caucasian  children  —  whose  German  blood 
could  be  traced  beyond  the  battle  of  Hastings  —  in  her  mines, 
factories,  and  mills ;  and  vanquished  Brahmans  in  her  Eastern 
possessions.  How,  then,  could  we  expect  less  of  these  **  knights  ** 
and  •*  adventurers  "  who  **  degraded  the  human  race  by  an  exclusive 
respect  for  the  privileged  classes  "  ?* 

The  institution  of  slavery  once  founded,  it  is  rather  remarkable 
that  its  growth  was  so  slow.  According  to  the  census  of  Feb.  i6, 
,1624^  there  were  but  twenty-two  -in  the  entire  colony.^  There 
were  eleven  at  Flourdieu  Hundred,  three  in  James  City,  one  on 
James  Island,  one  on  the  plantation  opposite  James  City,  four  at 
Warisquoyak,  and  two  at  Elizabeth  City.  In  1648  the  population 
of  Virginia  was  about  fifteen  thousand,  with  a  slave  population  of 
three  hundred. 3  The  cause  of  the  slow  increase  of  slaves  was 
not  due  to  any  colonial  prohibition.  The  men  who  were  engaged 
in  tearing  unoffending  Africans  from  their  native  home  were  some 
time  learning  that  this  colony  was  at  this  time  a  ready  market  for 
their  helpless  victims.  Whatever  feeling  or  scruple,  if  such  ever 
existed,  the  colonists  had  in  reference  to  the  subject  of  dealing  in 
the  slavc-trade,  was  destroyed  at  conception  by  the  golden  hopes 
of  large  gains.  The  latitude,  the  products  of  the  soil,  the  demand 
for  labor,  the  custom  of  the  indenture  of  white  servants,  were 
abundant  reasons  why  the  Negro  should  be  doomed  to  bondage 
for  life. 

The  subjects  of  slavery  were  the  poor  unfortunates  that  the 
strong  push  to  the  outer  edge  of  organized  African  society,  where, 
through  neglect  or  abuse,  they  arc  consigned  to  the  mercy  of 
avarice  and  malice.  We  have  already  stated  that  the  weaker 
tribes  of  Africa  are  pushed  into  the  alluvial  flats  of  that  continent; 
where  they  have  perished  in  large  numbers,  or  have  become  the 
prey  of  the  more  powerful  tribes,  who  consort  with  slave-hunters. 
Disease,  tribal  wars  in  Africa,  and  the  merciless  greed  of  slave- 
hunters,  peopled  the  colony  of  Virginia  with  a  class  that  was 
expected  to  till  the  soil.  African  criminals,  by  an  immemorial 
usage,  were  sold  into  slavery  as  the  highest  penalty,  save  death ; 
and  often  this  was  preferred  to  bondage.     Many  such  criminals 
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found  their  way  into  the  colony.  To  be  bondmen  among  neigh- 
boring tribes  at  home  was  dreaded  beyond  expression ;  but  to 
wear  chains  in  a  foreign  land,  to  submit  to  the  dehumanizing 
treatment  of  cmel  taskmasters,  was  an  ordeal  that  fanned  into 
life  the  last  dying  ember  of  manhood  and  resentment 

The  character  of  the  slaves  imported,  and  the  pitiable  con- 
dition of  the  white  servants,  produced  rather  an  anomalous  result. 
**  Male  serv^ants,  and  slaves  of  both  sex  **  were  bound  together  by 
the  fellowship  of  toil.  But  the  distinction  *'made  between  them 
in  their  clothes  and  food  "  »  drew  a  line,  not  between  their  social 
condition,  —  for  it  was  the  same,  —  but  between  their  nationality. 
First,  then,  was  social  estrangement,  next  legal  difference,  and 
last  of  all  political  disagreement  and  strife.  In  order  to  oppress 
the  weak,  and  justify  the  unchristian  distinction  between  God's 
creatures,  the  persons  who  would  bolster  themselves  into  respecta- 
bility must  have  the  aid  of  law,  Lyther  could  march  fearlessly  to 
the  Diet  of  Worms  if  every  tile  on  the  houses  were  a  devil ;  but 
Macbeth  was  conquered  by  the  remembrance  of  the  wrong  he  had 
one  the  virtuous  Duncan  and  the  unoffending  Banquo,  long  before 
he  was  slain  by  Macduff.     A  guilty  conscience   always   needs  a 

I  multitude  of  subterfuges  to  guard  against  dreaded  contingencies. 
So  when  the  society  in  the  Virginia  Colony  had  made  up  its  mind 
that  the  Negroes  in  their  midst  were  mere  heathen, =  they  stood 
ready  to  punish  any  member  who  had  the  temerity  to  cross  the 
line  drawn  between  the  races.  It  was  not  a  mitigating  circura* 
stance  that  the  white  servants  of  the  colony  who  came  into 
natural  contact  with  the  Negroes  were  "  disorderly  persons,"  or 
convicts  sent  to  Virginia  by  an  order  of  the  king  of  England, 
It  was  fixed  by  public   sentiment  and  law  that  there  should  be 

■  no  relation  between  the  races.     The  first  prohibition  was  made 
•'September    17th,  1630.'*      Hugh    Davis,   a  while   servant,  was 
publicly  flogged  "  before  an  assembly  of  Negroes  and  others/*  for 
defiling  himself  with  a  Negro,      It  was  also   required   that   he 
^—Should  confess  as  much  on  the  following  sabbath. 3 
^B       In   the  winter  of    1639,  on   the  6th   of    January,  during  the 
■incumbency  of  Sir  Francis  Wyatt,  the  General  Assembly  passed 
"the  first  prohibition  against  Negroes.     "All  persons/*  doubtless 
including  fraternizing  Indians,  "except  Negroes,"  were  required 
to  secure  arms  and  ammunition^  or  be  subject  to  a  fine,  to  be 
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imposed  by  "the  Governor  and  Council."  *     The  records  are  too 

scanty,  and  it  is  impossible  to  judge,  at  this  remote  day.  what  was 
the  real  cause  of  this  law.  We  have  already  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  slaves  were  but  a  mere  fraction  of  the  summa 
summarutn  of  the  population.  It  could  not  be  that  the  brave 
Virginians  were  afraid  of  an  insurrection !  Was  it  another 
reminder  that  the  **  Negroes  were  heathen,'*  and,  therefore,  not 
entitled  to  the  privileges  of  Christian  freemen  ?  It  was  not  the 
act  of  that  government,  which  in  its  conscious  rectitude  '*  can 
put  ten  thousand  to  flight,"  but  was  rather  the  inexcusable 
feebleness  of  a  diseased  conscience,  that  staggers  off  for  refuge 
**when  no  man  pursuetb." 

Mr.  Bancroft  thinks  that  the  "special  tax  upon  female  slaves **  * 
was  intended  to  discourage  the  traffic.  It  does  not  so  seem  to  us. 
It  seems  that  the  Virginia  Assembly  was  endeavoring  to  establish 
friendty  relations  with  the  Dutch  and  other  nations  in  order  to 
secure  •*  trade/'  Tobacco  was  the  chief  commodity  of  the  colo- 
nists. They  intended  by  the  act  3  of  March,  1659,  to  guarantee 
the  most  perfect  liberty  *'to  trade  with  '*  them.  They  required, 
however,  that  foreigners  should  "give  bond  and  pay  the  impost  of 
tenn  shillings  per  hogshead  laid  upon  all  tobacco  exported  to  any 
fforreigne  dominions."  The  same  act  recites,  that  whenever  any 
slaves  were  sold  for  tobacco,  the  amount  of  imposts  would  only 
be  "  two  shillings  per  hogshead/*  which  was  only  the  nominal  sum 
paid  by  the  colonists  themselves.  This  act  was  passed  several 
years  before  the  one  became  a  law  that  is  cited  by  Mr.  Bancroft. 
It  seems  that  much  trouble  had  been  experienced  in  determining 
w^ho  were  taxable  in  the  colony.  It  is  very  clear  that  the  LIV* 
Act  of  March,  1662,  which  Mr  Bancroft  thinks  was  intended  to 
discourage  the  importation  of  slaves  by  taxing  female  slaves, 
seeks  only  to  determine  who  shall  be  taxable.  It  is  a  general  law, 
declaring  *'  that  all  male  persons,  of  what  age  soever  imported 
into  this  country  shall  be  brought  into  lysts  and  be  liable  to  the 
payment  of  all  taxes,  and  all  negroes,  male  and  female  being 
imported  shall  be  accompted  tythable,  and  all  Indian  servants  male 
or  female  however  procured  being  adjudged  sixteen  years  of  age 
shall  be  likewise  tythable  from  which  none  shall  be  exempted.**  ^ 
Beverley  says  that  '*the  male  servants,  and  slaves  of  both  sexes/* 
were  employed  together.     It  seems  that  white  women   were  so 
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m  to  be  greatly  respected.  But  female  Negroes  and 
Indians  were  taxable;  although  Indian  children,  unlike  those  of 
Negroes,  were  not  held  as  slaves.'  Under  the  LIV.  Act  there  is 
but  one  class  exempted  from  tax, — white  females,  and,  we  might 
add.  persons  under  sixteen  years  of  age.^  So  what  Mr.  Bancroft 
mistakes  as  repressive  legislation  against  the  slave-trade  is  only 
an  exemption  of  white  women,  and  intended  to  encourage  their 
coming  into  the  colony. 

The  legal  distinction  between  slaves  and  servants  was,  **  slaves 
for  life,  and  servants  for  a  time/' 3  Slavery  existed  from  1619 
until  1662,  without  any  sanction  in  law.  On  the  r4th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1662,  the  foundations  of  the  slave  institution  were  laid  in  the 
old  law  maxim,  ''Partus  sequitur  venimm," —  that  the  issue  of 
slave  mothers  should  follow  their  condition.-*  Two  things  were 
accomplished  by  this  act ;  viz,,  slavery  received  the  direct  sanction 
of  statutory  law,  and  it  was  also  made  hereditary.  On  the  6th  of 
March,  1655,^ — seven  years  before  the  time  mentioned  above, — 
an  act  was  passed  declaring  that  all  Indian  children  brought  into 
the  colony  by  friendly  Indians  should  not  be  treated  as  slaves,5 
but  be  instructed  in  the  trades.^  By  implication,  then,  slavery 
existed  legally  at  this  time ;  but  the  act  of  1662  was  the  first 
direct  law  on  the  subject.  In  1670  a  question  arose  as  to  whether 
Indians  taken  in  war  were  to  be  servants  for  a  term  of  years,  or 
for  life.  The  act  passed  on  the  subject  is  rather  remarkable  for 
the  language  in  which  it  is  couched ;  showing,  as  it  does,  that  it 
was  made  to  relieve  the  Indian,  and  fix  the  term  of  the  Negro's 
bondage  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.  **//  is  resolved  ^nd  enacted 
that  all  servants  not  being  christians  imported  into  this  colony 
by  shipping  shall  be  slaves  for  their  lives  ;  but  what  shall  come  by 
land  shall  serve,  if  boyes  or  girles,  until  thirty  yeares  of  age,  if 
men  or  women  twelve  yeares  and  no  longer,'*  7  This  remarkable 
act  was  dictated  by  fear  and  policy.  No  doubt  the  Indian  was  as 
thoroughly  despised  as  the  Negro ;  but  the  Indian  was  on  his 
native  soil,  and,  therefore,  was  a  more  dangerous^  subject  In- 
structed by  the  past,  and  fearful  of  the  future,  the  sagacious  colo- 
nists declared  by  this  act,  that  those  who  **  shall  come  by  land  ** 
should  not  be  assigned  to  servitude  for  life.  While  this  act  was 
passed  to  define  the  legal  status  of  the  Indian,  at  the  same  time, 

'  Hening,  vol.  i,  p.  396^  •  Burk,  voL  ii.  Appendix,  p.  xxUL  *  Beserley,  p.  235. 

*  Hmtog,  vol.  ii.  p.  170;  sec,  alio,  vol  iii.  p.  140,  '  Beverley,  p,  195. 

*  Uetuag,  vol  U  p.  yj$,       ^  Ibid,  vol.  ii.  p,  aSj.       *  Campbell,  p.  160 ;  also  Bacon's  Rebellioo. 
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and  with  equal  force,  it  determines  the  fate  of  the  Negro  who  is  so 
unfortunate  as  to  find  his  way  into  the  colony.  *"' All  servants  not 
hnng  chnstiam  imparled  into  this  colony  by  shipping  shall  be  slaves 
for  their  lives '*  Thus,  in  1670,  Virginia,  not  abhorrin«^  the  insti* 
tution,  Solemnly  declared  that  **an  servants  not  christians*'  — 
heathen  Negroes  —  coming  into  her  **  colony  by  shipping**  — 
there  was  no  other  way  for  them  to  come!  —  should  *' be  slaves 
for  their  lives  I'' 

In  !6S2  the  colony  was  in  a  flourishing  condition.     Opulence 

iTierally  makes  men  tyrannical,  and  great  success  in  business 
makes  them  unmerciful.  Although  Indians,  in  special  acts,  had 
not  been  classed  as  slaves,  but  only  accounted  "serv^ants  for  a 
term  of  years,"  the  growing  wealth  and  increasing  number  of  the 
colonists  seemed  to  justify  them  in  throwing  off  the  mask.  The 
act  of  the  3d  of  October,  1670,  defining  who  should  be  slaves 
was  repealed  at  the  November  session  of  the  General  Assemblj 
of  1682*  Indians  were  now  made  slaves,*  and  placed  upon  th^ 
same  legal  footing  with  the  Negroes.  The  sacred  rite  of  baptism  ^ 
did  not  alter  the  condition  of  children  —  Indian  or  Negro  —  when 
born  in  slavery.  And  slavery,  as  a  cruel  and  inhuman  institution, 
flouriiihcd  and  magnified  with  each  returning  yean 

Ivncouragt'd  by  friendly  legislation,  the  Dutch  plied  the  slai'e- 
trade  with  a  zeal  equalled  only  by  the  enormous  gains  they  reaped 
from  |he  planters.  It  was  not  enough  that  faith  had  been  broken 
with  friendly  Indians,  and  their  children  doomed  by  statute  to 
the  hell  of  perpetual  slavery ;  it  was  not  sufficient  that  the 
Indian  and  Negro  were  compelled  to  serve,  unrequited,  for  their 
tKetinie,  On  the  4th  of  October,  1705,  "an  act  declaring  the 
Ncgrf>,  Mulatto,  and  Indian  slaves,  within  this  dominion,  to  be 
jfcid  cAtatc/'  ^  was  passed  without  a  dissenting  voice.  Before  this 
Itmc  they  had  been  denominated  by  the  courts  as  chattels :  now 
y  Wt*rd  to  pass  in  law  as  real  estate.     There  were,  however, 

iVeml  provisos  to  this  act.     Merchants  coming  into  the  colony 
h  ilavei,  not  Bold,  were  not  to  be  affected  by  the  act  until  the 

liv<:»»  hiid  actually  passed  in  a  bon^-fide  sale.  Until  such  time 
thrir  iilflVCJi  wcrt;  contemplated  by  the  law  as  chattels.  In  case  a 
Hinntrr  djf'd  without  lawful  heirs,  his  slaves  did  not  escheat,  but 
Wif*  i'«.''K^rdcd  as  other  personal  estate  or  property.     Slave  prop- 


I,  V«i9»  U,  |»p.  4Q0,  ^gi.  ■  Ibid.,  vol  H,  p.  160;  set,  also,  vol.  Ul  p.  460, 

*  Ibid,  vol  iiU  p.  33> 
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^  riy  was  liable  to  be  taken  in  execution  for  the  payment  of  debts, 
Mill  was  recoverable  by  a  personal  action.* 

The  only  apology  for  enslaving  the  Negroes  we  can  find  in  all 
the  records  of  this  colony  is»  that  they  *'were  heathen/*  Every 
.statute,  from  the  first  to  the  last,  during  the  period  the  colony  was 
under  the  control  of  England^  carefully  mentions  that  all  persons 
—  Indians  and  Negroes — ^who  "are  not  christians*'  are  to  be 
slaves.  And  their  conversion  to  Christianity  afterwards  did  not 
release  them  from  their  servitude,* 

The  act  making  Indian*  Mulatto,  and  Negro  slaves  real  prop- 
crty»  passed  in  October,  1705,  under  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
and  by  her  approved,  was  "explained"  and  "amended"  in 
February,  1727,  during  the  reign  of  King  George  II.  Whether 
the  act  received  its  being  out  of  a  desire  to  prevent  fraud,  like 
the  "Statutes  of  Frauds,"  is  beyond  finding  out.  But  it  was  an 
act  that  showed  that  slavery  had  grown  to  be  so  common  an 
institution  as  not  to  excite  human  sympathy.     And  the  attempt 

I  to  "explain"  and  "amend'*  its  cruel  provisions  was  but  a  faint 
precursor  of  the  evils  that  followed.  Innumerable  lawsuits  grew 
put  of  the  act,  and  the  courts  and  barristers  held  to  conflicting 
Interpretations  and  constructions.  Whether  complaints  were 
niade  to  his  Majesty,  the  king,  the  records  do  not  relate;  or 
swbether  he  was  moved  by  feelings  of  humanity  is  quite  as  diffi- 
cult to  understand.  But  on  the  31st  of  October,  1751,  he  issued 
a  proclamation  repealing  the  act  declaring  slaves  real  estateJ 
^HThe  proclamation  abrogated  nine  other  acts,  and  quite  threw 
^^the  colony  into  confusion, 4     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  king  was 

» animated  by  the  noblest  impulses  in  repealing  one  of  the  most 
dehumanizing  laws  that  ever  disgraced  the  government  of  any 
civilized  people.  The  General  Assembly,  on  the  15th  of  April, 
1752,  made  an  appeal  to  the  king,  "humbly"  protesting  against 
the  proclamation.     The  law-makers  in  the  colony  were  inclined 

*lo  doubt  the  king's  prerogative  in  this  matter.  They  called 
:lhe  attention  of  his  Majesty  to  the  fact  that  he  had  given  the 
"Governor"  "full  power  and  authority  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  council "  to  make  needful   laws ;   but  they  failed 


I 


>  Henmif,  v^l.  iii,  pp.  134,  335.  *  Ibid.^  vol.  iil  p.  4^8  ;  see,  also^  vol,  v.  p.  548. 

*  Hildretb,  in  Ins  History  of  the  United  States,  says  that  the  law  making  '*  Negroes,  Mul»^ 
toes,  snd  Indiana  '*  real  csUte  *'  continued  to  be  the  law  so  long  is  Virginia  renuined  a  British 
colony/'  This  i«  a  mistake,  as  the  rGider  can  see.  The  law  was  repealed  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
ccntxiry  before  Virginia  ceased  to  be  a  EHti*b  colony* 

*  Hcning,  vol.  v.  p.  452,  jy, 
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ta  realize  fully  that  his  Majesty,  in  accordance  with  the  proviso 
contained  in  the  grant  of  authority  made  to  the  governor  and 
council  of  the  colony^  was  using  his  veto.  They  recited  the 
causes  which  induced  them  to  enact  the  law,  recounted  the 
benefits  accruing  to  his  Majesty's  subjects  from  the  conversion 
of  human  beings  into  real  proj^erty/  and  closed  with  a  touching 
appeal  for  the  retention  of  the  act  complained  of,  so  that  slaves 
**  might  twt  at  the  same  time  be  real  estate  in  some  respects^  personal 
in  others^  and  hothe  in  others  t  "  History  does  not  record  that  the 
brusque  old  king  was  at  all  moved  by  this  earnest  appeal  and  con- 
vincing argument  of  the  Virginia  Assembly. 

In  i6gg  the  government  buildings  at  James  City  were  de- 
stroyed. The  General  Assembly,  in  an  attempt  to  devise  means 
to  build  a  new  Capitol,  passed  an  act  on  the  nth  of  April  of  the 
aforesaid  year,  fixing  a  **duty  on  servants  and  slaves  imported  "^ 
into  the  colony.  Fifteen  shillings  was  the  impost  tax  levied  upon 
ever)'  servant  imported,  "not  born  in  England  or  Wales,  and 
twenty  shillings  for  every  Negro  or  other  slave**  thus  imported. 
The  revenue  arising  from  this  tax  on  servants  and  slaves  was 
to  go  to  the  building  of  a  new  Capitol  Every  slave-vessel 
was  inspected  by  a  customs-officer.  The  commanding  officer  of 
the  vessel  was  required  to  furnish  the  names  and  number  of  the 
servants  and  slaves  imported,  the  place  of  their  birth,  and  pay 
the  duty  imposed  upon  each  before  they  were  permitted  to  be 
landed.  This  net  was  to  be  in  force  for  the  space  of  **  three  years 
from  the  publication  thereof,  and  no  longer."  3  But,  in  the 
summer  of  1701,  it  was  continued  until  the  25th  day  of  Decem- 
ber, 1703,  The  act  was  passed  as  a  temporary  measure  to  secure 
revenue  with  which  to  build  the  Capitol. •♦  Evidently  it  was  not 
intended  to  remain  a  part  of  the  code  of  the  colony.  In  1732  it 
was  revived  by  an  act,  the  preamble  of  which  leads  us  to  infer 
that  the  home  government  was  not  friendly  to  its  passage.  In 
short,  the  act  is  preceded  by  a  prayer  for  permission  to  pass  it. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  feeling  in  England  in  reference  to 
levying  imposts  upon  servants  and  slaves,  it  is  certain  the  colonists 
were  in  hearty  accord  with  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  act.  It 
must  be  clear  to  every  honest  student  of  history,  that  there  never 
was,  up  to  this  time,  an  attempt  made  to  cure  the  growing  evils  of 


'  Beverley,  p.  98. 

t  Hening,  vol  iil  p.  195, 


'  Hening,  vol.  ii),  pp.  195,  1^ 
«  Burk,  vol.  K.  Appoidlx,  p.  taSL 
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s!a\'erjr.  When  a  tax  was  imposed  upon  slaves  imported,  the  object 
in  view  was  the  replenishing  of  the  coffers  of  the  colonial  govern- 
ment. In  1734  another  act  was  passed  taxing  imported  slavTS, 
because  it  had  "been  found  very  easy  to  the  subjects  of  this  colony. 
and  no  ways  burthensome  to  the  traders  in  slaves/*  The  addi- 
tional reason  for  continuing  the  law  was,  "that  a  competent  reve- 
nue" might  be  raised  "for  preventing  or  lessening  a  poll-tax/'  • 
And  in  1738,  this  law  being  "found,  by  experience,  to  be  an  easy 
expedient  for  raising  a  revenue  towards  the  lessening  a  pooll- 
tax,  always  grievous  to  the  people  of  this  colony,  and  is  in  no  way 
burthensom  to  the  traders  in  slaves/'  it  was  re-enacted.  In  every 
instance*  through  all  these  years,  the  imposition  of  a  tax  on  slaves 
imported  into  the  colony  had  but  one  end  in  view,  —  the  raising 
of  revenue.  In  1699  the  end  sought  through  the  taxing  of  im- 
ported slaves  was  the  building  of  the  Capitol  ;  in  1734  it  was  to 
lighten  the  burden  of  taxes  on  the  subjects  in  the  colony  ;  but,  in 
1740,  the  object  was  to  get  funds  to  raise  and  transport  troops  in 
his  Majesty's  service.*  The  original  duty  remained  ;  and  an  addi- 
tional  levy  of  five  per  centum  was  requires  on  er.ch  slave  imported, 
over  and  above  the  twenty  shillings  required  by  previous  acts. 

In  1742  the  tax  was  continued,  because  it  was  **  necessary  ** 
**to  discharge  the  public  debts/' 3  And  again*  in  17-^5,  it  v;as 
still  believed  to  be  necessary  "for  supporting  the  public 
expense/*  4  The  act,  in  a  legal  sense,  expired  by  limitation, 
but  in  spirit  remained  in  full  force  until  revived  by  the  acts  of 
jyj^-jj^S  In  the  spring  of  1755  the  General  Assembly  increased 
the  tax  on  imported  slaves  above  the  amount  ]>revioiisly  fixed  by 
law.^  The  duty  at  this  time  was  ten  per  centum  on  each  slave 
sold  into  the  colony.  The  same  law  was  reiterated  in  1757.7  and, 
when  it  had  expired  by  limitation,  was  revived  in  1 759,  to  be  in 
force  for  **  the  term  of  seven  years  from  thence  next  following/'  * 

Encouraged  by  the  large  revenue  derived  from  the  tax 
imposed  on  servants  and  slaves  imported  into  the  colony  from 
foreign  parts,  the  General  Assembly  stood  for  the  revival  of  the 
impost'tax.  The  act  of  1699  required  the  tax  at  the  hands  of 
"the  importer,"  and  from  as  many  persons  as  engaged  in  the 
slave-trade  who  were  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  and  residents  of 
the  colony  ;  but  the  tax  at  length  became  a  burden  to  them.     In 


'  Hetting,  vol.  iv.  p,  594. 
•  lb><L,  vol.  V,  pp.  318,  319. 
'  ibid.,  vol  vii.  p.  81. 


•  !btd*,  vol.  v.  pp.  9a,  93. 
-   Ibid,  vol.  vi.  pp,  217,  J 18. 
»  ibid.,  vol  vli.  p,  aSi. 


*  Ibid.,  vol  V,  pp,  160,  t6i* 
A  Ibid,,  vol  viL  p,  466. 
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order  to  evade  the  law  and  escape  the  tax,  they  frequently  went 
into  Maryland  and  the  Carolinas,  and  bought  slaves,  ostensibly 
for  their  own  private  use,  but  really  to  sell  in  the  local  market. 
To  prevent  this,  an  act  was  passed  imposing  a  tax  of  twenty  per 
centum  on  all  such  sales ; '  but  there  was  a  great  outcry  made 
against  this  act.  Twenty  per  centum  of  the  gross  amount  on 
each  slave,  paid  by  the  person  making  the  purchase,  was  a  bur- 
den that  planters  bore  with  ill  grace.  The  question  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  tax  to  ten  per  centum  was  vehemently  agitated.  The 
argument  ofiFered  in  favor  of  the  reduction  was  three-fold  ;  viz., 
"very  burthensom  to  the  fair  purchaser,*'  inimical  "to  the  settle- 
ment and  improvement  of  the  lands**  in  the  colony,  and  a  great 
hinderance  to  "  the  importation  of  slaves,  and  thereby  lessens  the 
fund  arising  upon  the  duties  upon  slaves."  *  The  reduction  was 
made  in  May,  1760;  and,  under  additional  pressure,  the  addi- 
tional duty  on  imported  slaves  to  be  "  paid  by  the  buyer  **  was 
taken  off  altogether.3  But  in  1766  the  duty  on  imported  slaves 
was  revived;  4  and  in  1772  an  act  was  passed  reviving  the 
"additional  duty"  on  "imported  slaves,  and  was  continued  in 
force  until  the  colonies  threw  off  the  British  yoke  in  1775.**  5 

In  all  this  epoch,  from  1619  down  to  1775,  there  is  not  a  scrap 
of  history  to  prove  that  the  colony  of  Virginia  ever  sought  to 
prohibit  in  any  manner  the  importation  of  slaves.  That  she 
encouraged  the  traffic,  we  have  abundant  testimony;  and  that 
she  enriched  herself  by  it,  no  one  can  doubt. 

])urin«;  the  period  of  which  we  have  just  made  mention  above, 
the  slaves  in  this  colony  had  no  political  or  military  rights.  As 
early  as  1639,^  the  Assembly  excused  thQm  from  owning  or  carry- 
ing arms;  and  in  1705  they  were  barred  by  a  special  act  from 
holding  or  exercising  "any  office,  ecclesiastical,  civil,  or  military, 
or  any  place  of  publick  trust  or  power,"  7  in  the  colony.  If  found 
with  a  "gun,  sword,  club,  staff,  or  other  weopon,"^  they  were 
turned  over  to  the  constable,  who  was  required  to  administer 
"twenty  lashes  on  his  or  her  bare  back."  There  was  but  one 
exception  made.  Where  Negro  and  Indian  slaves  lived  on  the 
border  of  the  colony,  frequently  harassed  by  predatory  bands  of 
hostile   Indians,  they  could   bear  arms   by   first   getting  written 

*  Hening,  vol.  vii.  p.  338.  "  Ibid.,  vol.  vii.  p.  363.  '  Ibid.,  vol.  vii.  p.  383. 

<  Ibid.,  vol.  viii.  pp.  190, 191,  237,  336,  ^^7,  »  Ibid.,  vol.  viii.  pp.  530,  532, 

^  Ibid.,  vol.  i.  p.  226.  7  Ibid.,  vol.  iii.  p.  251. 

*  Ibid.,  vol.  ill.  p.  459 ;  also  vol.  iv.  p.  131,  vol.  vi.  p.  109,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  481. 
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license  from  their  master ; »  but  even  then  they  were  kept  under 
surveillance  by  the  whites. 

Personal  rights,  wc  cannot  see  that  the  slaves  had  any.  They 
were  not  allowed  to  leave  the  plantation  on  which  they  were  held 
as  chattel  or  real  estate,  without  a  written  certificate  or  pass  from 
their  master,  which  was  only  granted  under  the  most  urgent  cir- 
cumstances.* If  they  dared  lift  a  hand  against  any  white  man, 
or  •'  Christian  **  (?)  as  they  loved  to  call  themselves*  they  were 
punished  by  thirty  lashes  ;  and  if  a  slave  dared  to  resist  his  mas- 
ter while  he  was  correcting  him,  he  could  be  killed ;  and  the 
master  would  be  guiltless  in  the  eyes  of  the  law. 3  If  a  slave 
remained  on  another  plantation  more  than  four  hours,  his  master 
was  liable  to  a  fine  of  two  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco.-*  And  if 
white  person  had  any  commercial  dealings  with  a  slave,  he 
liable  to  imprisonment  for  one  month  without  bail,  and  com- 
pelled to  give  security  in  the  sum  of  ten  pounds  J  If  a  slave  had 
earned  and  nwned  a  horse  and  buggy,  it  was  lawful  to  seize 
them  ;  ^  and  the  church-warden  was  charged  with  the  sale  of  the 
articles.  Even  with  the  full  permission  of  his  master,  if  a  slave 
were  found  going  about  the  colony  trading  any  articles  for  his  or 
master's  profit,  his  master  was  liable  to  a  fine  of  ten  pounds ; 
which  fine  went  to  the  church-warden,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor 
of  the  parish  in  which  the  slave  did  the  tradings 

In  all  the  matters  of  law,  civil  and  criminal,  the  slave  had  no 
rights.  Under  an  act  of  1705,  Catholics,  Indian  and  Negro  slaves, 
were  denied  the  right  to  appear  as  **  witnesses  in  any  cases 
whatsoever,**  ''not  being  christians;"*  but  this  was  modified 
somewhat  in  1732,  when  Negroes,  Indians^  and  Mulattocs  were 
admitted  as  witnesses  in  the  trial  of  slaves.^  In  criminal  causes 
the  slave  could  be  arrested,  cast  into  prison,  tried,  and  con- 
demned, with  but  one  witness  against  him,  and  sentenced  with- 
out a  jur)\  The  solemnity  and  dignity  of  **  trial  by  jury,**  of 
which  Englishmen  love  to  boast,  was  not  allowed  the  criminal 
slave.***  And,  when  a  slave  was  executed,  a  value  was  fixed  upon 
him ;  and  the  General  Assembly  was  required  to  make  an  appro- 
priation covering  the  value  of  the  slave  to  indemnify  the  master.** 
More  than  five  slaves  meeting  together,  "  to  rebel  or  make  insur- 


•  Hening.,  vol.  vl.  p.  no. 

*  Ibid.,  vol,  il  p.  49J. 

''  Ibid,  vol.  \'\\\,  p.  560, 

^  Ibid,  vol,  iii,  p.  105. 


*  Ibid,  vol  ii.  p.  481.  '  Ilwd,  vol  ii.  p-  370, 

$  Ibid.^  vol.  iiU  p.  451.  ^  Ibid.,  vol.  iii.  pp.  459^  460. 

•  Ibid.,  vol.  iii.  p.  298.  *  Ibid.,  vol  iv,  p.  327. 
*i  Ibdd.,  vol  iii  p»  270,  and  vol  iv.  p*  1  j8. 
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rection  *'  was  considered  ''felony  ; "  and  they  were  liable  to  *'  suf- 
fer death,  and  be  utterly  excluded  the  benefit  of  clergy ; "  *  but, 
where  one  slave  was  guilty  of  manslaughter  in  killing  another 
i^lave,  he  was  allowed  the  benefit  of  clergy.^  In  case  of  burglary 
by  a  slave,  he  was  not  allowed  the  benefit  of  the  clergy,  except 
'*  said  breaking,  in  the  case  of  a  freeman,  would  be  burglary/*  3 
And  the  only  humane  feature  in  the  entire  code  of  the  colony  was 
an  act  passed  in  1 773,  providing  that  no  slave  should  be  con- 
demned to  suffer  *'  unless  four  of  the  judges  "  before  whom  he  is 
tried  -'concur." 4 

The  free  Negroes  of  the  colony  of  Virginia  were  but  little 
removed  by  law  from  their  unfortunate  brothers  in  bondage. 
Their  freedom  was  the  act  of  individuals,  with  but  one  single 
exception.  In  1710  a  few  recalcitrant  slaves  resolved  to  offer 
armed  resistance  to  their  masters,  whose  treatment  had  driven 
them  to  the  verge  of  desperation.  A  slave  of  Robert  Ruffiu,  of 
Surry  County,  entered  into  the  plot,  but  afterwards  revealed  it  to 
the  masters  of  the  rebellious  slaves.  As  a  reward  for  his  services, 
the  General  Assembly,  on  the  9th  of  October.  1710/gave  him  his 
manumission  papers,  with  the  added  privilege  to  remain  in  the 
colony,s  For  the  laws  of  the  colony  required  "that  no  negro, 
mulatto,  or  Indian  slaves*' should  be  set  free  "except  for  some 
meritorious  services."  The  governor  and  council  were  to  decide 
upon  the  merits  of  the  services,  and  then  grant  a  license  to  the 
master  to  set  his  slave  at  liberty.^  If  any  master  presumed  to 
emancipate  a  slave  without  a  license  granted  according  to  the  act 
of  1723,  his  slave  thus  cniancipated  could  be  taken  up  by  the 
church-warden  for  the  parish  in  which  the  master  of  the  slave 
resided,  and  sold  "by  public  outcry."  The  money  accruing  from 
such  sale  was  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  parish.^  But  if  a 
slave  were  emancipated  according  to  law,  the  General  Assembly 
paid  the  master  so  much  for  him,  as  in  the  case  of  slaves  executed 
by  the  authorities.  But  it  was  seldom  that  emancipated  persons 
were  permitted  to  remain  m  the  colony.  By  the  act  of  1699  they 
were  required  to  leave  the  colony  within  six  months  after  they 
had  secured  their  liberty,  on  pain  of  having  to  pay  a  fine  of  *'ten 
pounds  sterling  to  the  church-wardens  of  the  parish;"  which 
money  was  to  be  used  in  transporting  the  liberated  slave  out  of 


*  Hen  ins:,  vol.  iv.  p.  126,  and  voL  vi,  p.  104,  s^. 

^  Ibid,  vol.  viii,  p,  52*.  *  Ibid.t  vol  viii,  p.  523. 

**  Ibid,,  vol.  iv.  p.  133.  ^  Ibid.,  vaL  vi,  p,  112. 


*  Ibid.,  vol.  viii.  p.  139. 
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the  countr}\*  If  slave  women  came  in  possession  of  their  free- 
dom, the  law  sought  them  out,  and  required  of  them  to  pay  taxes  ;  * 
a  burden  from  which  their  white  sisters,  and  even  Indian  womea, 
were  exempt. 

If  free  Colored  persons  in  the  colony  ever  had  the  right  of 
franchise^  there  is  certainly  no  record  of  it.  We  infer,  however, 
from  the  act  of  1723,  that  previous  to  that  time  they  had  exercised 
the  voting  privilege.  For  that  act  declares  '*  that  no  free  negro 
shall  hereafter  have  any  vote  at  the  election."  3  Perhaps  they  had 
had  a  vote  previous  to  this  time ;  but  it  is  mere  conjecture,  unsup- 
ported by  historical  proof.  Being  denied  the  right  of  suffrage  did 
not  shield  them  from  taxation.  All  free  Negroes,  male  and  female, 
were  compelled  to  pay  taxes.4  They  contributed  to  the  support 
of  the  colonial  government,  and  yet  they  had  no  voice  in  the 
government.  They  contributed  to  the  building  of  schoolhouses, 
but  were  denied  the  blessings  of  education. 

Free  Negroes  were  enlisted  in  the  militia  service,  but  were 
not  permitted  to  bear  arms.  They  had  to  attend  the  trainings, 
but  were  assigned  the  most  servile  duties.s  They  built  fortifica- 
tions, pitched  and  struck  tents,  cooked,  drove  teams,  and  in  some 
instances  w^ere  employed  as  musicians.  Where  free  Negroes 
were  acting  as  housekeepers,  they  were  allowed  to  have  fire- 
arms in  their  possession;^  and  if  they  lived  on  frontier  planta- 
tions,  as  we  have  made  mention  already,  they  were  j:>cniiitted  to 
use  arms  under  the  direction  of  their  employers. 

In  a  moral  and  religious  sense,  the  slaves  of  the  colony  of 
Virginia  received  little  or  no  attention  from  the  Christian  Church. 
All  intercourse  was  cut  off  between  the  races.  Intermarrying  of 
whites  and  blacks  was  prohibited  by  severe  laws.?  And  the  most 
common  civilities  and  amenities  of  life  were  frowned  down  when 
intended  for  a  Negro,  The  plantation  was  as  religious  as  the 
Church,  and  the  Church  was  as  secular  as  the  plantation.  The 
'* white  christians"  hated  the  Negro,  and  the  Church  bestowed 
upon  him  a  most  bountiful  amount  of  neglect.^  Instead  of  receiv- 
ing religious  instruction  from  the  clergy,  slaves  were  given  to 
them  in  part  pay  for  their  ministrations  to  the  whites,  —  for  their 
"use  and  encouragement."  9     It  was  as  late  as  1756  before  any 


*  Ifeningt  vol.  iii.  pp.  87,  88*  ■  Ibid,  vol,  \\,  p.  thy,  *  lbid.«vol  iv,  pp,  133, 134. 

*  Ihitt^  vol,  iv.  p.  153.  '  Ibid.,  vol.  vii.  p,  95  ;  and  vol.  vi.  p*  533. 

^  Ibid.,  vol.  iv.  p,  131,  7  Ibid.,  voL  iii,  p.  87.  *  Campbell,  p.  529* 

*  Buck,  vol.  IL    Appendin,  p.  luu. 
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white  minister  had  the  piety  and  courage  to  demand  instruction 
for  the  slaves/  The  prohibition  against  instruction  for  these 
poor  degraded  vassals  is  not  so  much  a  marvel  after  all.  For  in 
1670,  when  the  white  population  was  forty  thousand,  serv^ants  six 
thousand,  and  slaves  two  thousand,  Sir  William  Berkeley,  when 
inquired  of  by  the  home  government  as  to  the  condition  of  educa- 
tion in  the  colony,  replied  :  — 

*'The  same  course  that  is  taken  in  England  out  of  towns,  —  even,'  man 
according  to  his  ability  instructing  liis  children*  Wc  have  forty-eight  parishes, 
and  our  ministers  are  well  paid,  and  by  my  consent  should  be  better  z/' M^ 
would  pray  ofitner  ami  preach  kss.  But  of  all  other  commodities,  so  of  this, 
the  worst  are  sent  us,  and  we  had  few  that  wc  could  boast  of,  since  the  persecu- 
tion of  Crom weirs  tyranny  drove  divers  worthy  men  hither.  But  1  thank  God, 
M^n*  ate  no  free  schools  nor  printings  and  1  hope  we  shall  not  have  these  hun- 
dred years:  lot  iearning  has  brought  disobedience  and  heresy  and  sects  into 
the  world;  Sind pnnltft^  has  divulged  them,  and  libels  against  the  best  govern- 
ment,   God  keep  us  from  both  !  *'^ 


Thus  was  the  entire  colony  in  ignorance  and  superstition, 
and  it  was  the  policy  of  the  home  government  to  keep  out  the 
light.  The  sentiments  of  Berkeley  were  applauded  in  official 
circles  in  England,  and  most  rigorously  carried  out  by  his  suc- 
cessor who»  in  1682,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  council,  put  John 
Buckner  under  bonds  for  introducing  the  art  of  printing  into  the 
colony.3  This  prohibition  continued  until  1733.  If  the  %vhites 
of  the  colony  were  left  in  ignorance,  what  must  have  been  the 
mental  and  moral  condition  of  the  slaves  ?  The  ignorance  of  the 
whites  made  them  the  pliant  tools  of  the  London  Company,  and 
the  Negroes  in  turn  were  compelled  to  submit  to  a  condition  "of 
rather  rigorous  servitude.'*  4  This  treatment  had  its  reflexiv 
influence  on  the  planters.  Men  fear  most  the  ghosts  of  their  sins' 
and  for  cruel  deeds  rather  expect  and  dread  "  the  reward  in  the 
life  that  now  is."  So  no  wonder  Dinwiddie  wrote  the  father  of 
Charles  James  Fox  in  1758:  "We  dare  not  venture  to  part  with 
any  of  our  white  men  any  distance,  as  we  must  have  a  watchful 
eye  over  our  negro  slaves.*' 

In  1648,  as  we  mentioned  some  pages  back,  there  were  about 
three  hundred  slaves  in  the  colony,  Slow  coming  at  first,  but  at 
length  they  began  to  increase  rapidly,  so  that  in  fifty  years  they 
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[had  increased  one   hundred  per  cent.     In   1671   they  were  twji 
[thousand  strong,  and  all,  yp  to  that  date,  direct  from  Africa.     In 
[1715  there  were  twenty-three  thousand  slaves  against  seventy-two 
I  thousand  whites.'     By  the  year   1758  the  slave  population  had 
[increased  to  the  alarming  number  of  over  one  hundred  thousand, 
which  was  a  little  less  than  the  numerical  strength  of  the  whites. 
During  this  period  of  a  century  and  a  half,  slavery  took  deep 
|root  in  the  colony  of  Virginia,  and  attained  unwieldy  and  alarming 
I  proportions.     It  had  sent  its  dark  death-roots  into  the  fibre  and 
organism  of  the  political,  judicial,  social,  and  religious  life  of  the 
people.     It  was  crystallized  now  into  a  domestic  institution.     It 
existed  in  contemplation  of  legislative  enactment,  and  had  high 
ijudicial   recognition   through   the   solemn   forms    of   law.      The 
[Church  had  proclaimed  it  a  *' sacred  institution,"  and  the  clergy 
[had   covered  it  with  the  sanction    of  their  ecclesiastical    office. 
[There  it  stood,  an  organized  system.  —  the  dark  problem  of  the 
[uncertain  future:  more  terrible  to  the  colonists  in  its  awful,  spec- 
[tral  silence  during  the  years  of  the  Revolution  than  the  victorious 
[guns  of  the  French  and  Continental  armies,  which  startled  the 
English  lion  from  his  hurtful  bold  at  the  throat  of  white  men's 
liberties — black  men  had  no  country,  no  liberty  —  in  this  new 
world  in  the  West     But,  like  the  dead  body  of  the  Roman  mur- 
derer's victim,  slavery  was  a  curse  that  pursued  the  colonists  ever- 
1  more. 


J  Chalmers'!  Aoierican  Colonics,  vol.  ii.  p.  7. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  COLONY  OF  NEW   YORK. 
1628-1775. 

SnTLSMBNT  OP    New  YoRK    BY    THE    DUTCH    IN    1609.  —  NeCROES    INTRODUCED    INTO    THE    COLOHY, 

1638.  ~ The  Trade  in  Negroes  increased.  —  Tobacco  exchanged  for  Slaves  and  Mer- 
CHANDiSE.  —  Government  of  the  Colony.  —  New  Netherland  falls  into  the  Hands  op 
the  English,  Aug.  27,  1664. —Various  Changes.  — New  Laws  adopted.  —  Legislation. — 
First  Representatives  elected  in  1683.  —  In  1702  Quben^Anne  instructs  the  Royal  Gov- 
BRNOR  IN  Regard  to  the  Importation  of  Slaves.  —  Slavery  Restrictions.  —  Expedition  to 
bfpbct  the  Conquest  of  Canada  unsuccessful. — Negro  Riot.  —  Suppressed  by  the  £ffi> 
asNT  Aid  OF  Troops.  —  Fears  of  the  Colonists.  — Negro  Plot  of  1741.  — The  Robbery 
OF  Hogg's  House.  —  Discovery  of  a  Portion  of  the  Goods.  —  The  Arrest  of  Hughson, 
HIS  Wife,  and  Irish  Peggy.  —  Crimination  and  Recrimination.  — The  Breaking-out  of 
Numerous  Fires.  — The  Arrest  of  Spanish  Negroes.  — The  Trial  of  Hughson.  —  Testi> 
mony  of  Maky  Burton.  — Hughson  hanged, —The  Arrest  of  many  Others  lmplicated  ik 
THE  Purr.  — The  Hanging  of  Caesar  and  Prince.  —  Quack  and  Cltfee  burned  at  the 
SfAKE.  — The  Lieutenant-Governor's  Proclamation.  —  Many  White  Persons  accused  ok 
BEING  Conspirators. —  Description  of  Hughson's  Manner  of  Swearing  those  having 
Knowlbik;b  ov  the  Plot.  —  Conviction  and  Hanging  of  the  Cathouc  Priest  Ury. — Tkb 
SuDi^KN  AND  Unexpected  Termination  of  the  Trlal.  —  New  Laws  more  Stringent 
toward  Slaves  adopted. 

FROM  the  settlement  of  New  York  by  the  Dutch  in   1609, 
down  to  its  conquest  by  the  English   in    1664,  there  is  no 
reliable  record  of  slavery  in  that  colony.     That  the  institu- 
tHW  WUH  coeval  with  the  Holland  government,  there  can  be  no 
WMoricul  doubt.     During  the  half-century  that  the  Holland  flag 
^Mvcd  OVLT  the  New  Netherlands,  slavery  grew  to  such  proportions 
Hft  to  be  regarded  as  a  necessary  evil.     As  early  as  1628  the  iras- 
<4Mo  NliivrH  from  Angola,'  Africa,  were  the  fruitful  source  of  wide- 
MMt^tuI  public  alarm.     A  newly  settled  country  demanded  a  hardy 
^)  oiMM'i^^Hic  laboring  class.     Money  was  scarce,  the   colonists 
|i^\r,   uiid    hervants   few.     The   numerous   physical   obstructions 
,|l{f\\iipi  tlii^  path  of  material  civilization  suggested  cheap  but  effi- 
^U  liiboi,     White  servants  were  few,  and  the  cost  of  securing 
^U  f*''*'*  abnad  was  a  great  hinderance  to  their  increase.     The 
\A\  l»*«'l  poht>e«Hions  on  the  coast  of  Guinea  and  in  Brazil,  and 


•  ISrodhead's  History  of  New  York,  vol.  i.  p.  184. 
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htuice  they  found  it  cheap  and  conveDJcnt  to  import  slaves  to 
perform  the  labor  of  the  colony,* 

The  early  slaves  went  into  the  pastoral  communities,  worked 
on  the  public  highways,  and  served  as  valets  in  private  families. 
Their  increase  was  stealthy,  their  conduct  insubordinate,  and 
their  presence  a  distressing  nightmare  to  the  apprehensive  and 
conscientious. 

The  West  India  Company  had  offered  many  inducements  to 
its  patroons.^  And  its  pledge  to  furnish  the  colonists  with  *'as 
many  blacks  as  they  conveniently  could/*  was  scrupulouiily  per- 
{ormed3  In  addition  to  the  slaves  furnished  by  the  vessels  plying 
between  Brazil  and  the  coast  of  Guinea,  many  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese prizes  were  brought  into  the  Netherlands,  where  the  slaves 
were  made  the  chattel  property  of  the  company.  An  urgent  and 
extraordinary  demand  for  labor,  rather  than  the  cruel  desire  to 
traffic  in  human  beings,  led  the  Dutch  to  encourage  the  bringing 
of  Negro  slaves.  Scattered  widely  among  the  whites,  treated  often 
with  the  humanity  that  characterized  the  treatment  bestowed  upon 
the  white  servants,  there  was  little  said  about  slaves  in  this  period. 
The  majority  of  them  were  employed  upon  the  farms,  and  led 
quiet  and  sober  lives.  The  largest  farm  owned  by  the  company 
was  *' cultivated  by  the  blacks;''^  and  this  fact  was  recorded  as 
early  as  the  19th  of  April,  163S,  by  **Sir  William  Kieft,  Director- 
General  of  New  Netherland/*  And,  although  the  references  to 
slaves  and  slavery  in  the  records  of  Amsterdam  are  incidental, 
yet  it  is  plainly  to  be  seen  that  the  institution  was  purely  patri- 
archal during  nearly  all  the  period  the  Hollanders  held  the 
Netherlands. 

Manumission  of  slaves  was  not  an  infrequent  events  Some- 
times it  was  done  as  a  reward  for  meritorious  services,  and  some- 
times it  was  prompted  by  the  holy  impulses  of  humanity  and 
justice.  The  most  cruel  thing  done,  however,  in  this  period^was 
to  hold  as  slaves  in  the  service  of  the  company  the  children  of 
Negrucs  who  were  lawfully  manumitted.  *'A11  their  children 
already  bom,  or  yet  to  be  born,  remained  obligated  to  serve  the 
company  as  slaves."  In  cases  of  emergency  the  liberated  fathers 
of  these  bond  children  were  required  to  serve  *'  by  water  or  by 
land**  in  the  defence  of  the  Holland  government,^     It  is  gratify- 
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*  0*Gil!»fihan*s  History  of  New  Nethcriands,  pp.  3S4,  385.  *  Brodhcad,  vol.  i.  p.  194, 

*  Ibid.,  vol.  i*  pp.  196,  197.  *  Dunhp's  History  of  New  York,  vol.  i.  p.  58, 
5  O'Calla^jhao,  p.  385.  ^  Van  TicnKoveo. 


Iiowever,  to  find  the  recorded  indignation  of  some  of  the  best 
k*ns  of  the  New  Netherlands  against  the  enslaving  of  the  chil- 
ilfrn  of  free  Negroes.  It  was  severely  denounced,  as  contrary  to 
)ustice  and  in  "  violation  of  the  law  of  nature."  "  How  any  one 
horn  of  a  free  Christian  mother"  could,  notwithstanding,  be  a 
nlave,  and  be  obliged  to  remain  such,  passed  their  comprehension,' 
It  WTis  impossible  for  them  to  explain  it."  And,  although  '*  they 
were  treated  just  like  Christians,"  the  moral  sense  of  the  people 
could  not  excuse  such  a  flagrant  crime  against  humanity.^ 

Director-Generai  Sir  William  Kieft's  unnecessary  war,  **  with- 
out the  knowledge,  and  much  less  the,  order,  of  the  XIX.,  and 
against   the    will    of   the   Commonality   there,"  had   thrown    the 
Province  into  great  confusion.     Property  was  depreciating,  and  a 
feeling  of  insecurity  seized  upon  the  people.     Instead  of  being  a 
source  of  revenue,  New  Netherlands,  as  shown  by  the  books  of  the 
Amsterdam  Chamber,  had  cost  the  company,  from  1626  to  1644, 
mclusive,  **over  five  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  guilders,  deducting 
the  returns  received  from  there."     It  was  to  be  expected  that  the 
slaves  would  share  the  general  feeling  of  uneasiness  and  expect- 
ancy.    Something  had  to  be  done  to  stay  the  panic  so  imminent 
among  both  classes  of  the  colonists,  bond  and  free.     The  Bureau 
of  Accounts  made  certain  propositions  to  the  company  calculated 
to  act  as  a  tonic  upon  the  languishing  hopes  of  the  people.    After 
reciting  many  methods  by  which  the  Province  was  to  be  rejuven- 
ated, it  was   suggested    **  that   it  would   be  wise   to   permit  the 
patroons,  colonists,  and  other  farmers  to  import  as  many  Negroes 
from  the  Brazils  as  they  could  purchase  for  cash,  to  assist  them 
on  their  farms ;  as  (it  was  maintained)  these  slaves  could  do  more 
work  for  their  masters,  and  were  less  expensive,  than  the  hired 
laborers  engaged  in  Holland,  and  conveyed  to  New  Netherlands, 
^*  by  means  of  muck  money  and  large  promises,**  3 

Nor  was  the  substitution  of  slave  labor  for  w^hite  a  temporary 
expedient  Again  in  1661  aloud  call  for  more  slaves  was  heard. -♦ 
In  the  October  treaty  of  the  same  year,  the  Dutch  yielded  to  the 
seductive  offer  of  the  Knglish,  "  to  deliver  two  or  three  thousand 
hogsheads  of  tobacco  annually  ,  .  .  in  return  for  negroes  and 
merchandise."  At  the  first  the  Negro  slave  was  regarded  as  a 
cheap  laborer,  —  a  blessing  to  the  Province  ;  but  after  a  while  the 


"^  Hildreth,  voL  i.  p.  441 ;  also  Hoi.  Doc.,  111.  p.  35T      ■  Annals  of  Albany,  vol  ii.  pp.  5^-60. 
J  O'Callaghan,  p.  J53.    N,  V.  Col.  Docs.,  vol  ii.  pp.  368,  369.         ^'BK>dhead,  vol  i,  p.  697. 
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cupidity   of   the   English  induced  the  Hollanders  to  regard  the 
Negro  as  a  coveted,  marketable  chattel. 

"  In  iu  scheme  of  political  admin istrjition,  the  West*Iridia  Company  ex- 
hibited too  often  a  mercantile  and  selfish  spirit;  and  in  encouraging  commerce 
in  Negro  sbves,  it  established  an  institution  which  subsisted  many  generations 
after  its  autJiority  had  ceased/'  ^ 

The  Dutch  colony  was  governed  by  the  Dutch  and  Roman 
law.  The  government  was  tripartite, — ^  executive,  legislative,  and 
judicial, — all  vested  in,  and  exercised  by,  the  governor  and  coun- 
cil. There  seemed  to  be  but  little  or  no  necessity  for  legislation 
on  the  slavery  question.  The  Negro  seemed  to  be  a  felt  need  in 
the  Province,  and  was  regarded  with  some  consideration  by  the 
kind-hearted  Hollanders.  Benevolent  add  social,  they  desired  to 
see  all  around  them  happy.  The  enfranchised  African  might  and 
did  obtain  a  freehold ;  while  the  Negro  who  remained  under  an 
institution  of  patriarchal  simplicity,  scarcely  knowing  he  was  in 
bondage,  danced  merrily  at  the  best,  in  "kermis,"  at  Christmas 
and  Pincksten^  There  were,  doubtless,  a  few  cases  where  the 
slaves  received  harsh  treatment  from  their  masters;  but,  as  a  rule, 
the  jolly  Dutch  fed  and  clothed  their  slaves  as  well  as  their  white 
servants.  There  were  no  severe  rules  to  strip  the  Negroes  of 
their  personal  rights,  —  such  as  social  amusements  or  public  feasts 
%vhen  their  labors  had  been  completed.  During  this  entire  period, 
they  went  and  came  among  their  class  without  let  or  hinderance. 
They  were  married,  and  given  in  marriage; 3  they  sowed,  and,  in 
many  instances,  gathered  an  equitable  share  of  the  fruits  of  their 
labors.  If  there  were  no  schools  for  them,  there  were  no  laws 
against  an  honest  attempt  to  acquire  knowledge  at  seasonable 
times.  The  Hollanders  built  their  government  upon  the  hearth- 
stone, believing  it  to  be  the  earthly  rock  of  ages  to  a  nation  that 
would  build  wisely  for  the  future.  And  while  it  is  true  that  they 
regarded  commerce  as  the  life-blood  of  the  material  existence  of  a 
people,  they  nevertheless  found  their  inspiration  for  multifarious 
duties  in  the  genial  sunshine  of  the  family  circle.  A  nation  thus 
constituted  could  not  habilitate  slavery  with  all  the  hideous 
features  it  wore  in  Virginia  and  Massachusetts.  The  slaves  could 
not  escape  the  good  influences  of  the  mild  government  of  the 
New  Netherlands,  nor  could  the  Hollanders  withhold  the  bright- 
ness and  goodness  of  their  hearts  from  their  domestic  slaves. 


*  Brodbcad,  vol  i,  p*  746*      *  Ibid.,  voU  u  p.  74S.      ^  VaJentine*s  Majiual  for  1S61,  pp,  640-664* 
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On  the  27th  of  August,  1664,  New  Netherlands  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  English;  and  the  city  received  a  new  name,  —  New 
York,  after  the  famous  Duke  of  York,  When  the  English  colors 
were  run  up  over  Fort  Amsterdam,  it  received  a  new  name,  "  Fort 
James."  In  the  twenty-four  articles  in  which  the  Hollanders 
surrendered  their  Province,  there  is  no  direct  mention  of  slaves  or 
slavery.  The  only  clause  that  might  be  construed  into  a  reference 
to  the  slaves  is  as  follows :  '*  IV-  If  any  inhabitant  have  a  mind 
to  remove  himself*  he  shall  have  a  year  and  six  weeks  from  this 
day  to  remove  himself,  wife»  children,  scnmnts,  goods,  and  to 
dispose  of  his  lands  here,"  There  was  nothing  in  the  articles  of 
capitulation  hostile  to  slavery  in  the  colony. 

During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  English  government  gave 
its  royal  sanction  to  the  slave-traffic.  **  In  1562  Sir  John  Hawk- 
ins, Sir  Lionel  Duchet,  Sir  Thomas  Lodge,  and  Sir  William 
Winter '*^ — all  ** honorable  men'* —  became  the  authors  of  the 
greatest  curse  that  ever  afflicted  the  earth.  Hawkins,  assisted  by 
the  aforenamed  gentlemen,  secured  a  shipload  of  Africans  from 
Sierra  Leone,  and  sold  them  at  Hispaniola*  Many  were  murdered 
on  the  voyage,  and  cast  into  the  sea.  The  story  of  this  atrocity 
coming  to  the  ears  of  the  queen,  she  was  horrified.  She  sum- 
moned Hawkins  into  her  presence,  in  order  to  rebuke  him  for  his 
crime  against  humanity.  He  defended  his  conduct  with  great 
skill  and  eloquence.  He  persuaded  her  Royal  Highness  that  it 
was  an  act  of  humanity  to  remove  the  African  from  a  bad  to  a 
better  country,  from  the  influences  of  idolatry  to  the  influences 
of  Christianity.  Elizabeth  afterwards  encouraged  the  slave- 
trade. 

So  when  New  Netherlands  became  an  English  colony,  slavery 
received  substantial  official  encouragement,  and  the  slave  became 
the  subject  of  colonial  legislation. 

The  first  laws  under  the  English  Government  were  issued 
under  the  patent  to  the  Duke  of  York,  on  the  ist  of  March, 
1665,  and  were  known  as  '^thc  Duke's  Laws."  It  is  rather 
remarkable  that  they  were  fashioned  after  the  famous  **  Massa- 
chusetts Fundamentals,"  adopted  in  1641.  These  laws  have  the 
following  caption  :  '*  Laws  collected  out  of  the  sex^eral  laws  now  im 
\Jorce  in  his  majesty s  American  colonies  and  plantations''  The 
irst  mention  of  slavery  is  contained  in  a  section  under  the 
caption  of  **  Bond  Slavery,** 
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*^  No  ChnstUn  shall  be  kept  in  Bondslavery,  villcnage,  or  Captivity,  Except 
Such  who  shall  be  Judged  thereunto  by  Authority,  or  such  as  willing  have  sold 
or  shall  sell  themsclvt-s,  In  which  Case  a  Record  of  Such  servitude  shall  be 
entered  rn  tfic  Court  of  Sessions  held  for  that  Jurisdiction  where  Such  Masters 
shall  Inhabit,  provided  that  nothing  in  the  Law  Contained  shall  be  to  the  preju- 
dice of  Master  or  Dame  who  have  or  shall  by  any  Indenture  or  Covenant  take 
Apprentices  for  Tcrme  of  Years,  or  other  Servants  for  Term  of  years  or  Life."  • 

By  turning  to  the  first  chapter  on  Massachusetts,  the  reader 
wilt  observe  that  the  above  is  the  Massachusetts  law  of  164X 
with  but  a  very  slight  alteration.  We  find  no  reference  to 
slavery  directly,  and  the  word  slave  does  not  occur  in  this  code  at 
alL  Article  7,  under  the  head  of  **  Capital  Laws/*  reads  as  fol- 
lows :  "  If  any  person  forcibly  stealeth  or  carrieth  away  any  man- 
kind he  shall  be  put  to  death/' 

On  the  27th  of  January,  1683,  Col.  Thomas  Dongan  was  sent 
to  New  York  as  its  governori  and  charged  with  carrying  out 
a  long  list  of  instructions  laid  down  by  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  York.  Gov*  Dongan  arrived  in  New  York  during 
the  latter  part  of  August ;  and  on  the  13th  of  September;  1683,  the 
council  sitting  at  Fort  James  promulgated  an  order  calling  upon 
the  people  to  elect  representatives.  On  the  17th  October,  1683. 
the  General  Assembly  met  for  the  first  time  at  Fort  James,  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  It  is  a  great  misfortune  that  the  journals  of 
both  bouses  are  lost.  The  titles  of  the  Acts  passed  have  been 
preserved,  and  so  far  we  arc  enabled  to  fairly  judge  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  legislation  of  the  new  assembly.  On  the  rst  Novem- 
ber, 1683,  the  Assembly  passed  ''An  Act  for  naturalizing  all  those 
of  farcign  nations  at  present  inhabiting  within  this  province  and 
professing  Christianity,  and  for  encouragement  for  others  to  come 
and  settle  within  the  same/'*  This  law  was  re-enacted  in  1715, 
and  provided,  that  **  nothing  contained  in  this  Act  is  to  be  con- 
strued to  discharge  or  set  at  liberty  any  servant,  bondman  or 
slave,  but  only  to  have  relation  to  such  persons  as  are  free  at  the 
making  hereof.*'  3 

So  the  mild  system  of  domestic  slavery  introduced  by  the 
Dutch  now  received  the  sanction  of  positive  British  law.  Most 
of  the  slaves  in  the  Province  of  New  York,  from  the  time  they 
were  first  introduced,  down  to  1664,  had  been  the  property  of  the 
West-India  Company.     As  such  they  had  small  plots  of  land  to 

'  New  York  HUt  Coll.,  yoI  (♦  pp.  522,  323.      •  Journals  of  Legislative  CouociT,  vol.  L  p  xiL 
->  Bradford's  Laws,  p.  1  aj. 
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work  for  their  own  benefit,  and  were  not  without  hope  of  emanci- 
pation some  day.  But  under  the  English  government  the  condi- 
tion of  the  slave  was  clearly  defined  by  law  and  one  of  great 
hardships.  On  the  24th  of  October,  1684,  an  Act  was  passed  in 
which  slavery  was  for  the  first  time  regarded  as  a  legitimate 
institution  in  the  Province  of  New  York  under  the  English 
government.' 

The  slave-trade  grew.  New  York  began  to  feel  the  necessity 
of  a  larger  number  of  slaves.  In  1702  her  "most  gracious 
majesty,"  Queen  Anne,  among  many  instructions  to  the  royal 
governor,  directed  that  the  people  "take  especial  care,  that  God 
Almighty  be  devoutly  and  duly  served,"  and  that  the  "Royal 
African  Company  of  England  "  "  take  especial  care  that  the  said 
Province  may  have  a  constant  and  sufficient  supply  of  merchanta- 
ble Negroes,  at  moderate  rates."  ^.  It  w^s  a  marvellous  zeal  that 
led  the  good  queen  to  build  up  the  Church  of  England  alongside 
of  the  institution  of  human  slavery.  It  was  an  impartial  zeal 
that  sought  their  mutual  growth,  —  the  one  intended  by  our  divine 
Lord  to  give  mankind  absolute  liberty,  the  other  intended  by  man 
to  rob  mankind  of  the  great  boon  of  freedom !  But  with  the 
sanction  of  statutory  legislation,  and  the  silent  acquiescence  of 
the  Church,  the  foundations  of  the  institution  of  slavery  were 
firmly  laid  in  the  approving  conscience  of  a  selfish  public. 
Dazzled  by  prospective  riches,  and  unscrupulous  in  the  methods 
of  accumulations,  the  people  of  the  Province  of  New  York  clam- 
ored for  more  exacting  laws  by  which  to  govern  the  slaves.3 
Notwithstanding  Lord  Cornbury  had  received  the  following 
instructions  from  the  crown,  "you  shall  endeavor  to  get  a  law 
passed  for  the  restraining  of  any  inhuman  severity  ...  to  find 
out  the  best  means  to  facilitate  and  encourage  the  conversion  of 
Negroes  and  Indians  to  the  Christian  religion,"  the  Colonial 
Assembly  (the  same  year,  1702)  passed  severe  laws  against  the 
slaves.  It  was  ''An  Act  for  regulating  slaves*'  but  was  quite 
lengthy  and  specific.  It  was  deemed  ''not  lawful  to  trade  with 
negro  slaves*'  and  the  violation  of  this  law  was  followed  by  fine 
and  imprisonment.  "  A^ot  above  three  slaves  may  meet  together: " 
if  they  did  they  were  liable  to  be  whipped  by  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  or  sent  to  jail.     "A  common   whipper  to  be  appointed" 


>  Jouraalti  ttc,  N.V.,  vol.  i.  p.  xiii.  >  Dunlap*s  Hist  of  N.V.,  voL  i.  p.  260. 

<  Booth's  Hist  of  N.Y.,  vol.  I  p.  270- ara. 
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showed  that  the  justices  had  more  physical  exercise  than  they 
cared  for.  "^4  slave  not  to  stnke  a  freeman^**  indicated  that  the 
slaves  in  New  York  as  in  Virginia  were  accounted  as  heathen. 
*'  Penalty  for  concealing  slaves,^'  and  the  punishment  of  Negroes 
for  stealing,  etc,  were  rather  severe,  but  only  indicated  the  temper 
of  the  people  at  that  time.' 

The  recommendations  to  have  Negro  and  Indian  slaves  bap- 
tized gave  rise  to  considerable  discussion  and  no  little  alarm.  As 
was  shown  in  the  chapter  on  Virginia,  the  proposition  to  bap- 
tize slaves  did  not  meet  with  a  hearty  indorsement  from  the 
master-class.  The  doctrine  had  obtained  in  most  of  the  colonics, 
that  a  man  was  a  freeman  by  virtue  of  his  membership  in  a 
Christian  church,  and  hence  eligible  to  office.  To  escape  the 
logic  of  this  position,  the  dealer  in  human  flesh  sought  to  bar 
the  door  of  the  Church  against  the  slave.  But  in  1706  *' An 
Act  ia  encourage  the  baptising  of  Negro^  Indian^  and  mulatto 
slaves,*'  was  passed  in  the  hope  of  quieting  the  public  mind  on 
this  question. 

'*VVHcreas  divers  of  her  Majesty's  good  Subjects,  Inhabitants  of  this 
Colony,  now  are,  and  have  been  wiUinjaj  that  such  Ne^roe,  Indian,  and  Mulatto 
Slaves^  who  belong  to  them,  <ind  desire  the  same,  should  be  baptized,  but  arc 
deterred  and  hindered  therefrom  l>y  reason  of  a  groundless  ppinion  that  hath 
spread  itself  in  this  Colony,  that  by  the  baptizing  of  such  Negro,  Indian,  or 
Mulatto  Slave,  they  would  become  Freehand  ought  to  be  set  af  liberty.  In  order 
therefore  to  put  an  end  to  all  such  Doubts  and  scruples  as  have,  or  hereafter  at 
any  lime  may  arise  about  the  sami!  — 

**B€  it  enacted,  &*c.^  that  the  baptizing  of  a  Negro,  Indian,  or  Mulatto  Slave 
shall  not  be  any  cause  or  reason  for  the  setting  tlicm  or  any  of  them  at  liberty. 

^^  And  be  it,  Sf*c.,  that  all  and  every  Negro,  Indian,  Mulatto  and  ^festcc 
bastard  child  and  children,  who  is,  are,  and  shall  be  born  of  any  Negro,  Indian, 
or  Mcstee,  shall  follow  the  state  and  condition  of  the  mother  and  be  esteemed, 
reputed,  taken  and  adjudged  a  slave  and  slaves  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
whatsoever, 

*^  Proviiied  always^  and  h  st,  &c.,  That  no  slave  whatsoever  in  this  colony 
shall  at  any  time  be  admitted  as  a  witness  for  or  against  any  freeman  in  any 
case,  matter  or  cause,  civil  or  criminal,  whatsoever." » 

»  On  the  Md  rf  Marcli,  1680,  the  following  procTatiiiition  was  issued:  *' Wliereas,  several 
iahabttantt  within  this  city  have  and  doe  dayly  harbour,  entertain  and  counteniince  Indi^tn  and 
neger  slaves  in  their  houses^  and  to  them  sell  and  deliver  wine,  riinit  and  oUier  strung  liquors, 
for  which  they  receive  money  or  good*  which  by  the  said  Indian  and  negro  slaves  la  piUered, 
purloyned,  and  stolen  from  their  several  ma&tt'n»,  by  which  the  publick  peace  is  broken,  arid  ilie 
datn;ige  r»f  the  master  i&  produced,  etc.,  therefore  they  are  prohibited,  etc, ;  and  if  neger  or  Indian 
ilave  make  application  for  these  forbidden  articles,  immediate  mformmtion  is  to  be  given  Lu  bia 
maater  or  to  the  mayor  or  oldest  alderman."  —  Dunlaj-,  voL  tl  AppoMiijf,  p.  ouvUi. 

'  Bradford  Laws,  p.  Si. 
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So  when  the  door  of  the  Christian  Church  was  opened  to  the 
Negro,  he  was  to  appear  at  the  sacred  altar  with  his  chains  on. 
Though  emancipated  from  the  bondage  of  Satan,  he  nevertheless 
remained  the  abject  slave  of  the  Christian  colonists.  Claiming 
spiritual  kinship  with  Christ,  the  Negro  could  be  sold  at  the 
pleasure  of  his  master,  and  his  family  hearthstone  trodden  down 
by  the  slave-dealer.  The  humane  feature  of  the  system  of  slavery 
under  the  simple  Dutch  government,  of  allowing  slaves  to  acquire 
an  interest  in  the  soil,  was  now  at  an  end.  The  tendency  to  manu- 
mit faithful  slaves  called  forth  no  approbation.  The  colonists 
grew  cold  and  hard-fisted.  They  saw  not  God*s  image  in  the 
slave,  — only  so  many  dollars.  There  were  no  strong  men  in 
the  pulpits  of  the  colony  who  dared  brave  the  avaricious  spirit  of 
the  times.  Not  satisfied  with  colonial  legislation,  the  municipal 
government  of  the  city  of  New  York  passed,  in  1710,'  an  ordinance 
forbidding  Negroes,  Indians,  and  Mulatto  slaves  from  appearing 
**in  the  streets  after  nightfall  without  a  lantern  with  a  lighted 
candle  in  it."^  The  year  before,  a  slave-market  was  erected 
at  the  foot  of  Wall  Street,  where  slaves  of  every  description  were 
for  sale,  Negroes,  Indians,  and  Mulattoes ;  men,  women,  and 
children  ;  the  old,  the  middle-aged,  and  the  young, — all,  as  sheep 
in  shambles,  were  daily  declared  the  property  of  the  highest 
cash -bidder.  And  what  of  the  few  who  secured  their  freedom  ? 
Why,  the  law  of  1712  declared  that  no  Negro,  Indian,  or  Mulatto 
that  shall  hereafter  be  set  free  '*  shall  hold  any  land  or  real  estate, 
but  the  same  shall  escheat"  ^  There  was,  therefore,  but  little  for 
the  Negro  in  either  state,  —  bondage  or  freedom.  There  was 
little  in  this  world  to  allure  him,  to  encourage  him,  to  help  him. 
The  institution  under  which  he  suffered  was  one  huge  sepulchre, 
and  he  was  buried  alive. 

The  poor  grovelling  worm  turns  under  the  foot  of  the  pedes- 
trian. The  Negro  winched  under  his  galling  yoke  of  British 
colonial  oppression, 

A  misguided  zeal  and   an  inordinate  desire  of  conquest  had 

'  The  ordinance  referred  to  was  re-enacted  on  the  aad  of  April,  1731,  and  reads  as  follows: 
**  No  Kegro,  Mulatto,  or  Indian  slave,  above  the  age  of  fourteen,  shall  presume  to  appear  in  any  of 
the  streets,  or  \x\  any  other  place  of  this  city  on  the  W5uth  side  of  Fresh  Water,  in  the  night  time, 
above  an  hour  after  sunset,  without  a  lanthom  and  candle  in  it  ^unless  in  company  with  hi*  owner 
or  soti^e  i»hite  belonging  to  the  family).  Poialty,  the  watch'house  that  night ;  next  day,  prison, 
uotit  the  owner  pays  \5,^  and  before  discharge,  the  slave  to  be  whipped  not  exceeding  forty  lashes.'' 
—  DUNLAP,  vol,  ii.  Appendix,  p.  dxiii, 

*  Booth,  voU  i.  p.  271.  >  Hurd^s  Bondage  and  Freedom,  voL  L  p.  381. 
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led  the  Legislature  to  appropriate  ten  thousand  pounds  sterling 
toward  an  expedition  to  effect  the  conquest  of  Canada.  Acadia 
bad  just  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Gov.  Francis  Nicholson  without 
firing  a  gun,  and  the  news  had  carried  the  New  Yorkers  off  their 
feet,  "On  to  Canada!**  was  the  shibboleth  of  the  adventurous 
colonists;  and  the  expedition  started.  Eight  transports,  with 
eight  hundred  and  sixty  men,  perished  amid  the  treacherous  rocks 
and  angry  waters  of  the  St,  Lawrence.  The  troops  that  had 
gone  overland  returned  in  chagrin.  The  city  was  wrapped  in 
gloom  :  the  Legislature  refused  to  do  any  thing  further;  and  here 
the  dreams  of  conquest  vanished.  The  city  of  New  York  was 
thrown  on  the  defensive.  The  forts  were  repaired,  and  every 
thing  put  in  readiness  for  an  emergency.  Like  a  sick  man  the 
colonists  started  at  every  rumor  On  account  of  bad  faith  the 
Iroquois  were  disposed  to  mischief. 

In  the  feeble  condition  of  the  colonial  government,  the  Negro 
grew  restless.  At  the  first,  as  previously  shown,  the  slaves  were 
very  few»  but  now^  in  171 2,  were  quite  numerous.  The  Negro, 
the  Quaker,  and  the  Papist  were  a  trinity  of  evils  that  the  colo- 
nists most  dreaded.  The  Negro  had  been  badly  treated  ;  and  an 
attempt  on  his  part  to  cast  off  the  yoke  was  not  improbable,  in 
the  mind  of  the  master-class.  The  fears  of  the  colonists  were  at 
length  realized.  A  Negro  riot  broke  out*  A  house  was  burned, 
and  a  number  of  white  persons  killed ;  and,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  prompt  and  efficient  aid  of  the  troops,  the  city  of  New  York 
would  have  been  reduced  to  ashes. 

Now,  what  was  the  condition  of  the  slaves  in  the  Christian 
colony  of  New  York  ?  They  had  no  family  relations  ;  for  a  long 
time  they  lived  together  by  common  consent.  They  had  no  prop- 
erty, no  schools,  and,  neglected  in  life,  were  abandoned  to  burial 
in  a  common  ditch  after  death.  They  dared  not  lift  their  hand  to 
strike  a  Christian  or  a  Jew.  Their  testimony  was  excluded  by 
the  courts,  and  the  power  of  their  masters  over  their  bodies 
extended  sometimes  to  life  and  limb.  This  condition  of  affairs 
yielded  its  bitter  fruit  at  length. 


**  Here  we  sec  the  effects  of  that  blind  and  kicked  policy  which  induced 
England  to  pamper  her  merchants  and  increase  her  revenues,  by  positive 
instructions  to  the  governours  of  her  colonies,  strictly  enjoining  them  (for  the 
good  of  the  African  company,  and  for  the  emoluments  expected  from  the 
assiento  contract),  to  fix  upon  America  a  vast  negro  population,  lorn  from  their 
homes  and  brought  hither  by  force.     New  York  was  at  this  time  filled  with 
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negroes ;  every  householder  who  could  afford  to  keep  servants,  was  surrounded 
by  blacks,  some  pampered  in  indolence,  all  carefully  kept  in  ignorance,  and 
considered,  erroneously,  as  creatures  whom  the  white  could  not  do  without, 
yet  lived  in  dread  of.  They  were  feared,  from  their  numbers,  and  from  a  con- 
sciousness, however  stifled,  that  they  were  injured  and  might  seek  revenge  or 
a  better  condition." » 

The  Negro  plot  of  1741  furnishes  the  most  interesting  and 
thrilling  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  colony  of  New  York.  Un- 
fortunately for  the  truth  of  history,  there  was  but  one  historian  * 
of  the  affair,  and  he  an  interested  judge  ;  and  what  he  has  written 
should  be  taken  cum  grano  salis.  His  book  was  intended  to 
defend  the  action  of  the  court  that  destroyed  so  many  innocent 
lives,  but  no  man  can  read  it  without  being  thoroughly  convinced 
that  the  decision  of  the  court  was  both  illogical  and  cruel.  There 
is  nothing  in  this  country  to  equal  it,  except  it  be  the  burning  of 
the  witches  at  Salem.  But  in  stalwart  old  England  the  Popish 
Plot  in  1679,  started  by  Titus  Gates,  is  the  only  occurrence  in 
human  history  that  is  so  faithfully  reproduced  by  the  Negro  plot. 
Certainly  history  repeats  itself.  Sixty-two  years  of  history  stretch 
between  the  events.  One  tragedy  is  enacted  in  the  metropolis  of 
the  Old  World,  the  other  in  the  metropolis  of  the  New  World. 
One  was  instigated  by  a  perjurer  and  a  heretic,  the  other  by  an 
indentured  servant,  in  all  probability  from  a  convict  ship.  The 
one  was  suggested  by  the  hatred  of  the  Catholics,  and  the  other 
by  hatred  of  the  Negro.  And  in  both  cases  the  evidence  that  con- 
victed and  condemned  innocent  men  and  women  was  wrung  from 
the  lying  lips  of  doubtful  characters  by  an  overwrought  zeal  on 
the  part  of  the  legal  authorities. 

Titus  Oates,  who  claimed  to  have  discovered  the  **  Popish 
Plotf*  was  a  man  of  the  most  execrable  character.  He  was  the 
son  of  an  Anabaptist,  took  orders  in  the  Church,  and  had  been 
settled  in  a  small  living  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  Indicted  for 
perjury,  he  effected  an  escape  in  a  marvellous  manner.  While  a 
chaplain  in  the  English  navy  he  was  convicted  of  practices  not  fit 
to  be  mentioned,  and  was  dismissed  from  the  service.  He  next 
sought  communion  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  made  his  way 
into  the  Jesuit  College  of  St.  Omers.  After  a  brief  residence 
among  the  students,  he  was  deputed  to  perform  a  confidential 
mission  to  Spain,  and,  upon  his  return  to  St.  Omers,  was  dis- 
missed to  the  world  on  account  of  his  habits,  which  were  very 

>  DunUp,  vol  i.  p.  323.  '  Judgtf  Daniel  Horsemanden. 
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3istastefut  to  Catholics.  He  boasted  that  he  had  only  joined 
them  to  get  their  secrets.  Such  a  man  as  this  started  the  cry  of 
the  Popish  Plot,  and  threw  all  England  into  a  state  of  consterna- 
tion. A  chemist  by  the  name  of  Tongue»  on  the  r2th  of  August, 
167S,  had  warned  the  king  against  a  plot  that  was  directed  at  his 
life.  etc.  But  the  king  did  not  attach  any  importance  to  the  state- 
ment until  Tongue  referred  to  Titus  Oates  as  his  authority.  The 
latter  proved  himself  a  most  arrant  liar  while  on  the  stand  :  but 
the  people  were  in  a  credulous  state  of  mind,  and  Oates  became 
the  hero  of  the  hour  ;  *  and  under  his  wicked  influence  many  souls 
were  hurried  into  eternity.  Read  Hume's  account  of  the  Popish 
Plot,  and  then  follow  the  bloody  narrative  of  the  Negro  plot  of 
New  York,  and  see  how  the  one  resembles  the  other. 

**Some  mysterious  design  was  still  suspected  in  every  enterprise  and  pro- 
fession: arbilmry  power  and  Popery  were  apprehended  as  the  scope  of  all 
projects:  each  breath  or  rumor  made  the  people  start  with  anxiety:  their  ene- 
mks»  they  thought,  were  in  their  very  bosom,  and  had  gotten  possession  of 
their  sovereign's  confidence.  While  in  tliis  timorous,  jealous  disposition,  the 
cry  of  Tiphf^XX  on  a  sudden  struck  their  ears:  they  were  wakened  from  tlieir 
slumber,  and  like  men  affrightened  and  in  the  dark,  took  every  figure  for  a 
spectre.  The  terror  of  each  man  became  the  source  of  terror  to  another. 
And  a  universal  panic  being  diffused,  reason  and  argument,  and  common-sense 
am!  common  humanity,  lost  all  infiuencc  over  them.  From  this  disposition  of 
men's  minds  we  are  to  account  for  the  progress  of  the  Popish  Fiot  and  the 
credit  given  to  it;  an  event  which  would  otherwise  appear  prodigious  and 
altogether  inexplicable.^'^ 

On  the  28th  of  February,  I74i»  the  house  of  one  Robert 
Hogg,  Esq.,  of  New-York  City,  a  merchant,  was  robbed  of  some 
fine  linen,  medals,  silver  coin,  etc.  Mr.  Hogg's  house  was  sitti- 
atcd  on  the  corner  of  Broad  and  Mill  Streets,  the  latter  some- 
times being  called  Jew's  Alley.  The  case  was  given  to  the  oflFicers 
of  the  law  to  look  up. 

The  population  of  New-York  City  was  about  ten  thousand, 
about  two  thousand  of  whom  were  slaves.  On  the  i8th  of  March 
the  chapel  in  the  fort  took  fire  from  some  coals  carelessly  left  by 
an  artificer  in  a  gutter  he  had  been  soldering.  The  roof  was  of 
shingles  ;  and  a  brisk  wind  from  the  south-east  started  a  fire^  that 
was  not  observed  until  it  had  made  great  headway.  In  those 
times  the  entire  po[nilace  usually  turned  out  to  assist  in  extin- 
guishing fires ;   but  this  fire  being  in   the  fort,  the  fear  of  an 
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explosioD  of  the  magazine  somewhat  checked  their  usual  celerity 
on  such  occasions.  The  result  was,  that  all  the  government  build- 
ings in  the  fort  were  destroyed.  A  militia  officer  by  the  name  of 
Van  Home,  carried  away  by  the  belief  that  the  fire  was  purposely 
set  by  the  Negroes,  caused  the  beating  of  the  drums  and  the  post 
ing  ot  the  '*  night  watch/*  And  for  his  vigilance  he  was  nick- 
named **  Major  Drum.*'  The  **  Major's'  apprehensions,  however, 
were  contagious.  The  fact  that  the  governor  reported  the  true 
cause  of  the  fire  to  the  Legislature  had  but  little  influence  in  dis- 
possessing the  people  of  their  fears  of  a  Negro  plot.  The  next 
week  the  chimney  of  Capt.  Warren's  house  near  the  fort  took 
fire,  but  was  saved  with  but  slight  damage.  A  few  days  after  this 
the  storehouse  of  a  Mr.  Van  Zandt  was  found  to  be  on  fire,  and 
it  was  said  at  the  time  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  care- 
lessness  of  a  smoker.  In  about  three  days  after,  two  fire-alarms  ■I 
were  sounded.  One  was  found  to  be  a  fire  in  some  hav  in  a  cow- 
stable  near  a  Mr.  QuickCs  house.  It  was  soon  extinguished.  The 
other  alarm  was  on  account  of  a  fire  in  the  kitchen  loft  of  the 
dwelling  of  a  Mr.  Thompson.  On  the  next  day  coals  were  dis- 
covered under  the  stables  of  a  Mr.  John  Murray  on  Broadway. 
On  the  next  morning  an  alarm  called  the  people  to  the  residence 
of  Sergeant  Burns,  near  the  fort ;  and  in  a  few  hours  the  dwelling 
of  a  Mr,  Hilton,  near  Fly  Market,  was  found  to  be  on  fire.  But 
the  flames  in  both  places  wxre  readily  extinguished.  It  was! 
thought  that  the  fire  was  purposely  set  at  Mr,  Hilton*s,  as  a 
bundle  of  tow  was  found  near  the  premises,  A  short  time  before 
these  strange  fires  broke  out,  a  Spanish  vessel,  partly  manned  by 
Spanish  Catholic  Negroes,  had  been  brought  into  the  port  of  New 
York  as  a  prize.  All  the  crew  that  were  Negroes  were  hurried 
into  the  Admiralty  Court ;  where  they  were  promptly  condemned 
to  slavery,  and  an  order  issued  for  their  sale.  The  Negroes 
pleaded  their  freedom  in  another  country,  but  had  no  counsel  to 
defend  them.  A  Capt.  Sarly  purchased  one  of  these  Negroes. 
Now,  Capt.  Sarly\s  house  adjoined  that  of  Mr.  Hilton's;  and  so, 
when  the  latter*s  house  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire,  a  cry  was 
raised,  *"The  Spanish  Negroes  !  The  Spanish  !  Take  up  the  Span- 
ish Negroes  I  *'  Some  persons  took  it  upon  themselves  to  ques* 
tion  Capt.  Sarly's  Negro  about  the  fires,  and  it  is  said  that  he 
behaved  in  an  insolent  manner  ;  whereupon  he  w^as  sent  to  jail. 
A  magistrate  gave  orders  to  the  constables  to  arrest  and  incar- 
cerate the  rest  of  the  Spanish  Negroes.     The  magistrates  held  a 
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meeting  the  same  day,  in  the  afternoon  ;  and,  while  they  were 
deliberating  about  the  matter,  another  fire  broke  out  in  Col. 
PhilHpes's  storehouse.  Some  of  the  white  people  cried  "Negro! 
Negro!*' and  "Cuff  Phillipes  ! '*  Poor  Cuff,  startled  at  the  cry, 
ran  to  his  master's  house,  from  whence  he  was  dragged  to  jail  by 
an  excited  mob.     Judge  Horsemanden  says, — 

**  Many  people  had  such  terrible  apprehensions  on  this  occasion  that  several 
Negroes  (many  of  whom  had  assisted  to  put  out  the  fire)  who  were  met  in  the 
streets,  were  hurried  away  to  jail ;  and  when  they  were  there  they  were  contin- 
ued some  time  in  confinement  before  the  magistrates  could  spare  time  to 
examine  into  their  several  ca^es/' » 

Let  the  reader  return  now  to  the  robbery  committed  in  Mr. 
Hogg's  house  on  the  28th  of  February.  The  officers  thought  they 
had  traced  the  stolen  g^oods  to  a  public  house  on  the  North  River, 
kept  by  a  person  named  John  Hughson.  This  house  had  been 
a  place  of  resort  for  Negroes  ;  and  it  was  searched  for  the  articles, 
but  nothing  was  found.  Hughson  had  in  his  service  an  indentured 
servant,  —  a  girl  of  sixteen  years, — named  Mary  Burton.  She 
intimated  to  a  neighbor  that  the  goods  were  concealed  in  Hugh- 
son*s  house,  but  that  it  would  be  at  the  expense  of  her  life  to 
make  this  fact  known.  This  information  was  made  known  to  the 
sheriff,  and  he  at  once  apprehended  the  girl  and  produced  her 
before  Alderman  Banker.  This  benevolent  officer  promised  the 
girl  her  freedom  on  the  ground  that  she  should  tell  all  she  knew 
about  the  missing  property.  For  prudential  reasons  the  Alder- 
man  ordered  Mary  Burton  to  be  taken  to  the  City  Hall,  comer 
Wall  and  Nassua  Streets.  On  the  4th  of  March  the  justices 
met  at  the  City  Hall  In  the  mean  while  John  Hughson  and  his 
wife  had  been  arrested  for  receiving  stolen  goods.  They  were 
now  examined  in  the  presence  of  Mary  Burton.  Hughson  ad- 
mitted that  some  goods  had  been  brought  to  his  house,  produced 
them,  and  turned  them  over  to  the  court.  It  appears  from  the 
testimony  of  the  Burton  girl  that  another  party,  dwelling  in  the 
house  of  the  Hughson's,  had  taken  part  in  receiving  the  stolen 
articles.  She  w^as  a  girl  of  bad  character,  called  Margaret  Soru- 
biero,  alias  Solinburgh^  alias  Kerry,  but  commonly  called  Peggy 
Carey.  This  woman  had  lived  in^the  home  of  the  Hughsons  for 
about  ten  months,  but  at  one  time  during  this  period  had  remained 
a  short  while  at  the  house  of  John  Rommes,  near  the  new  Bat- 

>  Horsemanden *s  Negro  Pbt,  p.  39, 
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bot   had  returned  to  Hughson*s  again.     The  testimony  of 

Burton  went  to  show  that  a  Negro  by  the  name  of  Caesar 

Vairick,  but  called  Qiiin,  on  the  night  in  which  the  burglary  was 

coeamttled»  entered  Peggy's  room  through  the  window.     The  next 

VMmstig  Mary  Burton  saw  ** speckled  linen"  in  Peggy's  room^ 

Ja£  that  the  man  V^arick  gave  the  defionent  two  pieces  of  silver. 

Ske  further  testified  that  Vartck  drank  two  mugs  of  punch,  and 

t  of   Hughson  a  pair  of   stockings,  giving  him  a  lump  of 

;  and  that  Hughson  and  his  wife  received  and  hid  away  the 

*     Mn   John  Varick  (it  was   spelled  Vaarck  then),  a   baker, 

die  owner  of  Csesar^  occupied  a  house  near  the  new  Battery,  the 

l^hen  of  which  adjoined  the  yard  of  John  Romme's  house.     He 

iwtnd  some  of  Robert   Hogg  s  property  under  his  kitchen  floor, 

sad  delivered  it  to  the  mayor.     Upon  this  revelation  Romme  fled 

1»  New  Jersey,  but  was  subsequently  captured  at  Brunswick.     He 

kad  followed  shucmaking  and   tavern-keeping,  and  was,  withal,  a 

Tcry  suspicious  character. 

Up  to  this  time  nothing  had  beeii  said  about  a  Negro  plot.  It 
%RS  simply  a  case  of  burglar)'.  Hughson  had  admitted  receiving 
certain  articles,  and  restored  them  ;  Mr.  Varick  had  found  others, 
and  delivered  them  to  the  mayor. 

The  reader  will  remember  that  the  burglary  took  place  on  the 
iSth  of  February;  that  the  justices  arraigned  the  Hughsons, 
''  ,ry  Burton,  and  Peggy  Carey  on  the  4th  of  March;  that  the 
•rst  fire  broke  out  on  the  i8th,  the  second  on  the  25th.  of  March, 
Ihc  third  on  the  ist  of  April,  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  on  the  4th  _ 
<rf  April ;  that  on  the  5th  of  April  coals  were  found  disposed  so  | 
•«  to  burn  a  haystack,  and  that  the  day  following  two  houses  were 
distH>vercd  to  be  on  fire.  h 

On  the  nth  of  April  the  Common  Council  met.  The  follow-  | 
iwg  gentlemen  were  present:  John  Cruger,  Esq.,  mayor;  the 
J^ccordcr,  Daniel  Horsemanden  ;  aldermen,  Gerardus  Stuyvesant, 
William  Romaine,  Simon  Johnson,  John  Moore,  Christopher 
Banker,  John  Pintard,  John  Marshall ;  assistants,  Henry  Bogert, 
l»uac  Stoutenburgh,  Philip  Minthorne,  George  Brinckerhoff,  Robert 
Hcnsioi),   and    Samuel    Lawrence.      Recorder   Horsemanden   sug- 

'  At  far  back  a*  1684  the  following  was  passed  against  the  entertainment  of  slaves:  **  No 
i*cr»on  tu  countenance  or  entertain  any  negro  or  Indian  sUve,  or  sell  or  deliver  to  them  any  strong 
iii|»ior,  whhout  liberty  frnm  his  master,  or  receive  from  them  any  money  or  goods;  biit,  upon  any 
<^^«Tf  madel^y  a  slave,  W  reveal  the  same  to  the  owner,  or  to  the  mayor,  under  penalty  of  £5*""  — 
'  **JNLAp,  voj,  iU  Appendix,  p,  cxxxiii. 
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Ited    to   the   council    that    the  governor  be  requested  to  offer 
irds  for  the  apprehension  of  the  incendiaries  and  all  persons 

timpUcated,  and  that  the  city  pay  the  cost,  etc.     It  was  accordingly 

[resolved   that   the   lieutenant-governor  be   requested    to    offer  a 

[reward  of  one  hundred  pounds  current  money  of  the  Province  to 
my  white  person,  and  pardon,  if  concerned;  and  twenty  pounds, 

[freedom,  and,  if  concerned,  pardon  to  any  slave  (the  master  to  be 
paid  twenty-five  pounds)  ;  and  to  any  free  Negro,  Mulatto,  or 
IndiaHi  forty-five  pounds  and  pardon^  if  concerned.     The  mayor 

I  find  the  recorder  (Horsemanden)»  called  upon   Lieut -Gov,  Clark, 

[and  laid  the  above  resolve  before  him. 

The  city  was  now  in  a  state  of  great  excitement     The  air 

l^was  peopled  with  the  wildest  rumors. 

On  Monday  the   13th  of  April  each   alderman,  assistant  and 

[constable  searched  his  ward.  The  militia  was  called  out,  and 
sentries  posted   at    the    cross-streets.      While   the   troops  were 

Lpatrolling  the  streets,  the  aldermen  were  examining  Negroes  in 
reference  to  the  origin  of  the  fires.     Nothing  was  found.     The 

I^Negroes  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  fires  or  a  plot 

On  the  2 1st    of   April,  1741,  the  Supreme  Court  convened.' 

[Judges  Frederick  Phillipse  and  Daniel  Horsemanden  called  the 

\j^aftdjufy.  The  members  were  as  follows:  Robert  Watts,  mer- 
chant, foreman;  Jeremiah  Latouche,  Joseph  Read,  Anthony  Rut- 
gers,  John    M*Evers»  John  Cruger,  jun.,   John  Merrit,   Adoniah 

I  Schuyler,  Isaac  DePeyster,  Abraham  Ketteltas,  David  Provoost, 
Rene  Hett,  Henry  Beeckman,  jun.,  David  van  Home,  George 
Spencer,  Thomas  Duncan,  and  Winant  Van  Zandt, — all  set  down  as 
merchants,  —  a  respectable,  intelligent,  and  influential  grand  jury  ! 

[Judge  Phillipse  informed  the  jury  that  the  people  **have  been  put 
into  many  frights  and  terrors/*  in  regard  to  the  fires ;  that  it  was 

i their  duty  to  use  "all  lawful  means  "  to  discover  the  guilty  parties, 
for  there  was  "much  room  to  suspect"  that  the  fires  were  not 
accidental.  He  told  them  that  there  were  many  persons  in  jail 
Upon  whom  suspicion  rested;  that  arson  was  felony  at  commf>n 
law,  even  though  the  fire  is  extinguished,  or  goes  out  itself ;  that 
arson  was  a  deep  crime,  and,  if  the  perpetrators  were  not  appre- 
hended and  punished,  **who  can  say  he  is  safe,  or  where  will  it 
end  ? "  The  learned  judge  then  went  on  to  deliver  a  moral  lecture 
against  the  wickedness  of  selling  **  penny  drams  *'  to    Negroes, 
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without  the  consent  of  their  masters.  In  conclusion,  he  charged 
the  grand  jury  to  present  **all  conspiracies,  combinations  and 
other  offences.** 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  Mary  Burton  was  only  a  witness 
in  the  burglar)'  case  already  mentioned.  Up  to  that  time  there 
had  been  no  fires.  The  fires,  and  wholesale  arrests  of  innocent 
Negroes,  followed  the  robbery.  But  the  grand  jury  called  Mary 
Burton  to  testify  in  reference  to  the  fires.  She  refused  to  be 
sworn.  She  was  questioned  concerning  the  fires,  but  gave  no 
answer.  Then  the  proclamation  of  the  mayor,  offering  protec- 
tion, pardon,  freedom,  and  one  hundred  pounds,  was  read.  It  had 
the  desired  efifect.  The  girl  opened  her  mouth,  and  spake  all  the 
words  that  the  jury  desired.  At  first  she  agreed  to  tell  all  she 
knew  about  the  stolen  goods,  but  would  say  nothing  about  the 
fires.  This  declaration  led  the  jury  to  infer  that  she  could,  but 
would  not  say  any  thing  about  the  fires.  After  a  moral  lecture 
upon  her  duty  in  the  matter  in  the  light  of  eternal  reward,  and  a 
reiteration  of  the  proffered  reward  that  then  awaited  her  wise 
decision,  her  memory  brightened,  and  she  immediately  began  to 
tell  all  she  knew.  She  said  that  a  Negro  named  Prince,  belong- 
ing to  a  Mr.  Auboyman,  and  Prince  (Varick)  brought  the  goods, 
stolen  from  Mr.  Hogg's  house,  to  the  house  of  her  master,  and 
that  Hughson,  his  wife,  and  Peggy  (Carey)  received  them; 
further,  that  Caesar^  Prince,  and  Cuffee  (Phillipse)  had  frequently 
met  at  Hughson's  tavern,  and  discoursed  about  burning  the  fort; 
that  they  had  said  they  would  go  down  to  the  Fly  (the  east  end  of 
the  city),  and  burn  the  entire  place;  and  that  Hughson  and  his 
wife  had  assented  to  these  insurrectionary  remarks,  and  promised 
to  assist  them.  She  added,  by  way  of  fulness  and  emphasis,  that 
when  a  handful  of  wretched  slaves,  seconded  by  a  miserable  and 
ignorant  white  tavern-keeper,  should  have  lain  the  city  in  ashes, 
and  murdered  eight  or  nine  thousand  persons, — then  Caesar 
should  be  governor,  Hughson  king,  and  Cuffee  supplied  with 
abundant  riches !  The  loquacious  Mary  remembered  that  this 
intrepid  trio  had  said,  that  when  they  burned  the  city  it  would  be 
in  the  night,  so  they  could  murder  the  people  as  they  came  out  of 
their  homes.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  ^//the  fires  broke 
out  in  the  daytime  ! 

It  is  rather  remarkable  and  should  be  observed,  that  this  won* 
derful  witness  stated  that  her  master,  John  Hughson,  had  threat- 
ened to  poison  her  if  she  told  anybody  that  the  stolen  goods  were 
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in  his  house ;  that  all  the  Negroes  swore  they  would  burn  her  if 
she  told ;  and  that,  when  they  talked  of  burning  the  town  during 

I  their  meetings,  there  were  no  white  persons  present  save  her 
master,  mistress,  and  Peggy  Carey. 

The  credulous  Horsemanden  tells  us  that  *'the  evidence  of  a 
conspiracy,"  not  only  to  burn  the  city,  but  also  **to  destroy  and 
murder  the  people,"  was  most  '* astonishing  to  the  grand  jury  !** 
But  that  any  white  person  should  confederate  with  slaves  in   such 

;  a  wicked  and  cruel  purpose  was  astounding  beyond  measure ! 
And  the  grand  jury  was  possessed  of  the  same  childlike  faith  in 
the  ingenious  narrative  of  the  wily  Mary.  In  their  report  to  the 
judges,  they  set  forth  in  strong  terms  their  faith  in  the  statements 
of  the  deponent,  and  required  the  presence  of  Peggy  Carey. 
The  extent  of  the  delusion  of  the  judges,  jury,  and  people  may 
be  seen  in  the  fact,  that,  immediately  upon  the  report  of  the  jury, 

I  the  judges  summoned  the  entire  bar  of  the  city  of  New  York  to 
meet  them.  The  following  gentlemen  responded  to  the  call : 
Messrs.  Murray,  Alexander,  Smith,  Chambers,  Nichols,  Lodge, 
and  Jameson.     All  the  lawj'crs  were  present  except  the  altomey- 

I general     By  the  act  of  1712,  "for  preventing,  suppressing  and 
punishing  the  conspiracy  and  insurrection  of  negroes  and  other 
slaves,"  '  a  justice  of  the  peace  could  try  the  refractory  slaves  at 
once.     But  here  was  a  deep,  dark,  and  bloody  plot  to  burn  the 
city  and  murder   its   inhabitants,  in  which  white  persons  were 
implicated.     This  fact  led  the  learned  judges  to  conclude  it  wise 
and  prudent  to  refer  this  whole  matter  to  the  Supreme  Court 
And  the  generous  offer  of  the  entire  bar  of  New- York  City  to 
assist,  in  turns,  in  every  trial,  should  remain  evermore  an  inde- 
K  struct ible  monument  to  their  unselfish  devotion  to  their  city,  the 
H  existence  of  which  was  threatened  by  less  than  a  score  of  igno- 
Vrant,  penniless  Negro  slaves ! 

B  By  the  testimony  of  Mary  Burton,  Peggy  Carey  stood  con- 
victed as  one  of  the  conspirators.  She  had  already  languished  in 
jail  for  more  than  a  month.  The  judges  thought  it  advisable  to 
Kcxamine  her  in  her  cell.  They  tried  to  cajole  her  into  criminating 
others ;  but  she  stoutly  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  fires,  and 
said  *'  that  if  she  should  accuse  anybody  of  any  such  thing,  she 
must  accuse  innocent  persons,  and  wrong  her  own  soul." 
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ta§{isoii»  his  wife,  and  Peggy  Carey  were  arraigned  for  felony, 

piplcaded  not  guilty.  Caesar  and  Prince  were  first  put  on  trial* 
A«ftliey  did  not  challenge  the  jury,  the  following  gentlemen  were 
swi>rn  ;  Messrs.  Roger  French,  John  Groesbeck,  John  Richard, 
Abraham  Kipp,  George  Witts,  John  Thurman,  Patrick  Jackson, 
Benjamin  Moore,  William  Hamraersley,  John  Lashiere,  Joshua 
Sloydallr  and  John  Shurmer.  ** Guilty!*'  as  charged  in  the  indict- 
ment.    They  had  committed  the  robbery,  so  said  the  jury. 

On  the  3d  of  May  one  Arthur  Price,  a  common  thief,  was 
committed  to  jail  for  theft  He  occupied  a  cell  next  to  the  noto- 
rious Peggy  Carey.  In  order  to  bring  himself  into  favor  with  the 
jtidges,  he  claimed  to  have  had  a  conversation  with  Peggy  through 
the  hole  in  the  door.  Price  says  she  told  him  that  "she  was 
afraid  of  those  fellows  **  (the  Negroes) ;  that  if  they  said  any 
thing  in  any  way  involving  her  she  would  hang  every  one  of 
them  ;  that  she  did  not  care  to  go  on  the  stand  again  unless  she 
was  called  ;  that  when  asked  if  she  intended  to  set  the  town  on 
fire  she  said  no ;  but  she  knew  about  the  plot ;  that  Hughson  and 
his  wife  "were  sworn  with  the  rest;"  that  she  was  not  afraid 
of  **  Prince,  Cuff.  Caesar,  and  Fork's  Negro  —  not  Caesar,  but 
another/*  because  they  '*were  all  true-hearted  fellows.*'  This 
remarkable  conversation  was  flavored  throughout  with  the  vilest 
species  of  profanity.  Notwithstanding  this  interview  was  between 
a  common  Irish  prostitute  and  a  wretched  sneak-thief,  it  had  great 
weight  with  the  solemn  and  upright  judges. 

In  the  midst  of  this  trial,  seven  barns  were  burnt  in  the  town 
of  Hackinsack.  Two  Negroes  were  suspected  of  the  crime,  but 
there  was  not  the  slightest  evidence  that  they  were  guilty.  But 
one  of  them  said  that  he  had  discharged  a  gun  at  the  party  who 
set  his  master's  barn  on  fire,  but  did  not  kill  any  one.  The  other 
one  was  found  loading  a  gun  with  two  bullets.  This  was  enough 
to  convict.  They  were  burnt  alive  at  a  stake.  This  only  added 
fuel  lo  the  tlame  of  public  excitement  in  New  York. 

On  the  6th  of  May  (Wednesday)  two  more  arrests  were  mad 
—  Hughson's  daughter  Sarah,  suspected  of  being  a  confederate7 
and  Mr.  Sleydalfs  Negro  Jack,  —  on  suspicion  of  having  put  fire 
to  Mr.  Murray*s  haystack.  On  the  same  day  the  judges  arraigned 
the  white  persons  implicated  in  the  case, — John  Hughson,  his 
wife,  and  Peggy  Carey.  The  jury  promptly  found  them  guilty 
of  "receiving  stolen  goods."  **  Peggy  Carey,**  says  Recorder 
Horsemanden,  '*  seeming  to  think  it  high  time  to  do  something 
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recommend  herself  to  mercy,  made  a  voluntary  confession.*' 
This  vile,  foul-mouthed  prostitute  takes  the  stand,  and   gives  a 
aew  turn  to  the  entire  affair.      She   removes   the   scene  of  the 
:)nspiracy  to  another  tavern  near  the  new  Battery,  where  John 
tomrae  had  made  a  habit  of  entertainingi  contrary  to  law^  Negro 
Javes.     Peggy  had  seen  many  meetings  at  this  place,  particularly 
December,  1740.     At  that  time  she  mentioned   the  following 
legToes  as  being  present ;  Cuff,  Brash,  Curacoa,  Caesar,  Patrick, 
Dk,  Cato ;  but  ker  especial  Caesar  Varick  was  not  implicated  ! 
tomme  administered  an  oath  to  all  these  Negroes,  and  then  made 
,  proposition  to  them  ;  viz.,  that  they  should  destroy  the  fort,  burn 
[the  town,  and  bring  the  spoils  to  him.     He  engaged  to  divide  with 
lem,  and  take  them  to  a  new  country,  where  he  would  give  them 
their  freedom.      Mrs.   Romme  was  present  during  this  conversa- 
tion ;  and,  after  the  Negroes  had  departed,  she  and  the  deponent 
(Peggy)  were  sworn  by  Romme  to  eternal  secrecy.     Mrs,  Romme 
^^enied  swearing  to  the  conspiracy,    but   acknowledged    that   her 
^^usband    had    received    stolen    goods,    that    he    sold   drams   to 
^^legroes  who  kept  game-fowls  there ;   but  that  never  more  than 
^fciree  Negroes  came  at  a  time.     She  absconded  in  great  fright. 
Hit  has  been  mentioned  that  Peggy  Carey  had  lived  at  the  tavern 
of  John  Romme  for  a  short  time,  and  that  articles  belonging  to 
[r.  Hogg  had  been  found  under  the  kitchen  floor  of  the  house 
iext  to  Rom  me*  s. 

The  judges  evidently  reasoned  that  all  Negroes  would  steal, 

lat  stealing  was  incident  upon  or  implied  by  the  condition  of 

f  slave*     Then  Romme  kept  a  "  tippling-house,"  and  defied  the 

iw  by  selling  ** drams"  to  Negroes,     Now,  a  man  who  keeps  a 

*tippling-house"  was  liable  to  encourage  a  conspiracy. 

A  full  list  of  the  names  of  the  persons  implicated  by  Peggy 
ras  handed  to  the  proper  officers*  and  those  wicked  persons  ap- 
prehended. They  were  brought  before  the  redoubtable  Peggy  for 
identification.  She  accused  them  of  being  sworn  conspirators. 
They  all  denied  the  charge.  Then  they  were  turned  over  to  Mary 
Burton  ;  and  she,  evidently  displeased  at  Peggy's  attempt  to  rival 
her  in  the  favor  of  the  powerful  judges,  testified  that  she  knew 
them  not  But  it  was  vain.  Peggy  had  the  ear  of  the  court,  and 
the  terror-stricken  company  was  locked  up  in  the  jail.  Alarmed 
at  their  helpless  situation,  the  ignorant  Negroes  began  '*  to  accuse 
one  another,  as  it  would  seem,  by  way  of  injuring  an  enemy  and 
guarding  themselves." 
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Caesar  and  Prince,  having  been  tried  and  convicted  of  felony, 
were  sentenced  to  be  hanged.     The  record  says.  — 

••Monday,  nth  of  May.  Cxsar  and  Prince  were  executed  tlijs  day  at  the 
gallows,  according  to  sentence  :  they  died  very  stubbornly,  without  confessing 
any  thing  about  the  conspiracy  :  and  denied  that  they  knew  any  thing  about  it 
to  the  last*     The  body  of  Csesar  was  accordingly  hung  in  chains/'  * 

On  the  13th  of  May,  1741,  a  solemn  fast  was  observed;  "be* 
cause  many  houses  and  dwellings  had  been  fired  about  our  ears, 
without  any  discovery  of  the  cause  or  occasion  of  them,  which 
had  put  us  into  the  utmost  consternation."  Excitement  ran  high. 
Instead  of  getting  any  light  on  the  affair,  the  plot  thickened. 

On  the  6th  of  May,  Hughson,  his  wife,  and  Peggy  Carey  had 
been  tried  and  found  guilty,  as  has  already  been  stated.  Sarah 
Hughson,  daughter  of  the  Hughsons,  was  in  jail.  Mary  Burton 
was  the  heroine  of  the  hour  Her  word  was  law.  Whoever  she 
named  was  produced  in  court  The  sneak*thief,  Arthur  Pricej 
was  employed  by  the  judges  to  perform  a  mission  that  was  at 
once  congenial  to  his  tastes  and  in  harmony  with  his  criminal 
education.  He  was  sent  among  the  incarcerated  Negroes  to 
administer  punch,  in  the  desperate  hope  of  getting  more  "confes- 
sions t  *'  Next,  he  was  sent  to  Sarah  Hughson  to  persuade  her  to 
accuse  her  father  and  mother  of  complicity  in  the  conspiracy. 
He  related  a  conversation  he  had  with  Sarah,  but  she  denied  it  to 
his  teeth  with  great  indignation.  This  vile  and  criminal  method 
of  securing  testimony  of  a  conspiracy  never  brought  the  blush  to 
the  cheek  of  a  single  officer  of  the  law.  **  None  of  these  things 
moved*' them.  They  were  themselves  so  completely  lost  in  the 
general  din  and  excitement,  were  so  thoroughly  convinced  that 
a  plot  existed,  and  that  it  was  their  duty  to  prove  it  in  some  man- 
ner or  other,  —  that  they  believed  every  thing  that  went  to  estab- 
Hsh  the  guilt  of  any  one. 

Even  a  feeble-minded  boy  was  arrested,  and  taken  before  the 
grand  jury.  He  swore  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  plot  to  burn 
the  town,  but  the  kind  magistrates  told  him  that  if  he  would  tell 
the  truth  he  should  not  be  hanged.  Ignorant  as  these  helpless 
slaves  were,  they  now  understood  "telling  the  truth'*  to  mean 
to  criminate  some  one  in  the  plot,  and  thus  gratify  the  inor- 
dinate hunger  of  the  judges  and  jury  for  testimony  relating  to  a 
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'conspiracy/*  This  Negro  imbecile  began  his  task  of  telling 
["what  he  knew/*  which  was  to  be  rewarded  by  allowing  him  to 
lieave  without  being  hung !  He  deposed  that  Quack  desired  him 
[to  burn  the  fort ;  that  Cuffee  said  he  would  fire  one  house,  Cura- 
Pcoa  Dick  another,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  He  was  asked  by  one 
of  the  learned  gentlemen^  "what  the  Negroes  intended  by  all  this 

I  mischief  r*     He  answered,  **  To  kill  all  the  gentlemen  and  take 
their  wives;  that  one  of  the  fellows  already  hanged,  was  to  be  an 
officer  in  the  Long  Bridge  Company,  and  .the  other,  in  the  Fly 
Company/* ' 
On  the  25th  of  May  a  large  number  of  Negroes  were  arrested. 
The  boy  referred  to  above  (whose  name  was  Sawney,  or  Sandy) 
was  called  to  the  stand  again  on  the  26th,  when  he  grew  very 
talkative.     He  said  that  "at  a  meeting  of  Negroes  he  was  called 
in  and  frightened  into  undertaking   to  burn  the  slip  Market;'* 
^^that  he  witnessed  some  of  the  Negroes  in  their  attempts  to  burn 
^V  certain  houses ;  that  at  the  house  of  one  Comfort,  he,  with  others, 
H  was  sworn  to  secrecy  and  fidelity  to  each  other ;  said  he  was  never 
at  either  tavern,  Hughson*s  nor  Romme's;  and  ended  his  revela- 
tions by  accusing  a  woman  of  setting  fire  to  a  house,  and  of  mur- 
dering her  child.     As  usual,  after  such  confessions,  more  arrests 
followed.     Quack  and  Cuffee  were  tried  and  convicted  of  felony, 

»'*for  wickedly  and  maliciously  conspiring  with  others  to  burn  the 
town  and  murder  the  inhabitants/'    This  was  an  occasion  to  draw 
forth  the  eloquence  of  the  attorney-general ;  and  in  fervid  utter- 
ance he  pictured  the  Negroes  as  "monsters,  devils,  etc/*     A  Mr 
Rosevelt,  the  master  of  Quack,  swore  that  his  slave  was  home 
when  the  fire  took  place  in  the  fort ;  and   Mr.  Phillipse,  Cuffee*s 
^B  master,  testified  as  much  for  his  servant.     But  this  testimony  was 
^"  not  what  the  magistrates  wanted  :  so  they  put  a  soldier  on  the 
stand  who   swore  that  Quack  did  come  to  the  fort  the  day  of 
the  fire  ;  that  his  wife  lived  there,  and  when  he  insisted  on  going 
in  he  (the  5entr\^)  knocked  him  down,  but  the  oiBcer  of  the  guard 
passed  him   in.     Lawyer  Smith,  "  whose  eloquence  had  disfran- 
chised  the  Jews,"  was  called  upon  to  sura  up.     He  thought  too 
^K  much  favor  had  been  shown  the  Negroes,  in  that  they  had  been 
^P  accorded  a  trial  as  if  they  were  freemen  ;  that  the  wicked  Negroes 
might  have  been  proceeded  against  in  a  most  summary  manner  ; 
that  the  Negro  witnesses  had  been  treated  with  too  nauch  consid- 
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eration  ;  that  "the  law  requires  no  oath  to  be  administered  to 
them  ;  and,  indeed,  it  would  be  a  profanation  of  it  to  administer 
it  to  a  heathen  in  a  legal  form  ;  '*  that  *'  the  monstrous  ingratitude 
of  this  black  tribe  is  what  exceedingly  aggravates  their  guilt ;  " 
that  their  condition  as  slaves  was  one  of  happiness  and  peace  ; 
that  *'  they  live  without  care ;  are  commonly  better  fed  and 
clothed  than  the  poor  of  most  Christian  countries ;  they  are 
indeed  slaves,"  continued  the  eloquent  and  logical  attorney,  "but 
under  the  protection  of  the  law :  none  can  hurt  them  with  impu- 
nity ;  but  notwithstanding  all  the  kindness  and  tenderness  with 
which  they  have  been  treated  among  us,  yet  this  is  the  second 
attempt  of  this  same  kind  that  this  brutish  and  bloody  species  of 
mankind  have  made  within  one  age  I "  Of  course  the  jury  knew 
their  duty,  and  merely  went  through  the  form  of  going  out  and 
coming  in  immediately  with  a  verdict  of  **  guilty,"  The  judge 
sentenced  them  to  be  chained  to  a  stake  and  burnt  to  death,  — 
**and  the  Lord  have  mercy  upon  your  poor  wretched  souls/'  His 
Honor  told  them  that  **  they  should  be  thankful  that  their  feet 
were  caught  in  the  net  ;  that  the  mischief  had  fallen  upon  their 
own  pates."  He  advised  them  to  consider  the  tenderness  and 
humanity  with  which  they  had  been  treated ;  that  they  were  the 
most  abject  wretches,  the  very  outcasts  of  the  nations  of  the 
earth  ;  and,  therefore,  they  should  look  to  their  souls,  for  as  to 
their  bodies,  they  would  be  burnt. 

These  poor  fellows  were  accordingly  chained  to  the  stake  the 
next  Sunday;  but,  before  the  fuel  was  lighted.  Deputy  Sheriflf 
More  and  Mn  Rosevelt  again  questioned  Quack  and  Cuffee,  and 
reduced  their  confessions  to  paper,  for  they  had  stoutly  protested 
their  innocence  while  in  court.  In  hope  of  being  saved  they 
confessed,  in  substance,  that  Hughson  contrived  to  burn  the  town, 
and  kill  the  people;  that  a  company  of  Negroes  voted  Quack  the 
proper  person  to  burn  the  fort,  because  his  wife  lived  there;  that 
he  did  set  the  chapel  on  fire  with  a  lighted  stick;  that  Mary 
Burton  had  told  the  truth,  and  that  she  could  implicate  many 
more  if  she  would,  etc.  All  this  general  lying  was  done  with  the 
understanding  that  the  confessors  were  to  be  reprieved  until  the 
governor  could  be  heard  from.  But  a  large  crowd  had  gathered 
to  witness  the  burning  of  these  poor  Negroes,  and  they  compelled 
the  sheriff  X^  proceed  with  the  ceremonies.  The  convicted  slaves 
were  burned 

On  the  I  St  of  June  the  boy  Sawney  was  again  put  upon  the 
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witness-stand.  His  testimony  led  to  the  arrest  of  more  Negroes. 
He  charged  them  with  having  been  sworn  to  the  plot,  and  with 
having  sharp  penknives  with  which  to  kill  white  men.  One 
Fortune  testified  that  he  never  knew  of  houses  where  conspirators 
met,  nor  did  he  know  Hughson,  but  accuses  Sawney,  and  Quack 
who  had  been  burnt.  The  next  witness  was  a  Negro  girl 
named  Sarah.  She  was  frightened  out  of  her  senses.  She 
foamed  at  the  mouth,  uttered  the  bitterest  imprecations,  and 
denied  all  knowledge  of  a  conspiracy.  But  the  benevolent  gen* 
tiemen  who  conducted  the  trial  told  her  that  others  had  said 
certain  things  in  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy,  that  the 
only  way  to  save  her  life  was  to  acknowledge  that  there  had  been 
a  conspiracy  to  burn  the  town  and  kill  the  inhabitants.  She  then 
assented  to  all  that  was  told  her,  and  thereby  implicated  quite  a 
number  of  Negroes  ;  but,  when  her  testimony  was  read  to  her,  she 
again  denied  all  She  was  without  doubt  a  fit  subject  for  an 
insane-asylum  rather  than  for  the  witness-stand,  in  a  cause  that 
involved  so  many  human  lives. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  John  Hughson,  his  wife,  and 
daughter  had  been  in  the  jail  for  a  long  time.  He  now  desired  to 
be  called  to  the  witness-stand.  He  begged  to  be  sworn,  that  in 
the  most  solemn  manner  he  might  deny  all  knowledge  of  the 
conspiracy,  and  exculpate  his  wife  and  child.  But  the  modest 
recorder  reminded  him  of  the  fact  that  he  stood  convicted  as  a 
felon  already,  that  he  and  his  family  were  doomed  to  be  hanged, 
and  that,  therefore,  it  would  be  well  for  him  to  *' confess  all.*'  He 
was  sent  back  to  jail  unheard.  Already  condemned  to  be  hung, 
the  upright  magistrates  had  Hughson  tried  again  for  **  conspir- 
acy" on  the  4th  of  June!  The  indictments  were  three  in 
number:  First,  that  Hughson,  his  wife,  his  daughter,  and  Peggy 
Carey,  with  three  Negroes,  Caesar,  Prince,  and  Coffee,  conspired 
in  March  last  to  set  fire  to  the  house  in  the  fort.  Second,  That 
Quack  (already  burnt)  did  set  fire  to  and  burn  the  house,  and  that 
the  prisoners,  Hughson,  his  wife,  daughter  Sarah,  and  Peggy, 
encouraged  him  so  to  do.  Third,  That  CufFee  (already  burnt) 
did  set  fire  to  Phillipse's  house,  and  burnt  it ;  and  they,  the 
prisoners,  procured  and  encouraged  him  so  to  do.  Hughson,  his 
family,  and  Peggy  pleaded  not  guilty  to  all  the  above  indictments. 
The  attorney-general  delivered  a  spirited  address  to  the  jury, 
which  was  more  forcible  than  elegant.  He  denounced  the  unlucky 
Hughson  as  **  infamous,  inhuman,  an  arch-rebel  against  God,  his 
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king,  and   his  country, — a  devil  incamale/*  etc.     He  was  abl 

assisted  by  eminent  counsel  for  the  king, — Joseph  Murray,  James 
Alexander,  William  Smith,  and  John  Chambers*  Mary  Burton  was 
called  again.  She  swore  that  Negroes  used  to  go  to  Hughson's 
at  night,  cat  and  drink,  and  sometimes  buy  provisions;  that 
Hughson  did  swear  the  Negroes  to  secrecy  in  the  plot ;  that  she 
herself  had  seen  seven  or  eight  guns  and  swords,  a  bag  of  shot, 
and  a  barrel  of  gunpowder  at  Hughson's  house;  that  the  prisoner 
told  her  he  would  kill  her  if  she  ever  revealed  any  thing  she  knew 
or  saw ;  wanted  her  to  swear  like  the  rest,  offered  her  silk  gowns, 
and  gold  rings^  —  but  none  of  those  tempting  things  moved  the 
virtuous  Mary.  Five  other  witnesses  testified  that  they  hea: 
Quack  and  Cuffee  say  to  Hughson  while  in  jail,  '*This  is  what  yo 
have  brought  us  to/*  The  Hughsons  had  no  counsel,  and  but  three 
witnesses.  One  of  them  testified  that  he  had  lived  in  Hugh  son's 
tavern  about  three  months  during  the  past  winter,  and  had  never 
seen  Negroes  furnished  entertainment  there.  The  two  others  said 
that  they  had  never  seen  any  evil  in  the  man  nor  in  his  house,  etc. 
"  William  Smith,  Esq."  now  took  the  floor  to  sum  up.  He 
told  the  jury  that  it  was  ** black  and  hellish"  to  burn  the  town, 
and  then  kill  them  all ;  that  John  Hughson,  by  his  complicity  in 
this  crime,  had  made  himself  blacker  than  the  Negroes ;  that  the 
credit  of  the  witnesses  was  good,  and  that  there  was  nothing  left 
for  them  to  do  but  to  find  the  prisoners  guilty,  as  charged  in  the 
indictment.  The  judge  charged  the  jury,  that  the  evidence 
against  the  prisoners  '*is  ample,  full,  clear,  and  satisfactory. 
They  were  found  guilty  in  twenty  minutes,  and  on  the  8th  of 
June  were  brought  into  court  to  receive  sentence.  The  judge 
told  them  that  they  were  guilty  of  a  terrible  crime ;  that  they  had 
not  only  made  Negroes  their  equals,  but  superiors,  by  waiting 
upon,  keeping  company  with,  entertaining  them  with  meat,  drink, 
and  lodging ;  that  the  most  amazing  part  of  their  conduct  was 
their  part  in  a  plot  to  burn  the  town,  and  murder  the  inhabitants, 
—  to  have  consulted  with,  aided,  and  abetted  the  *' black  seed  of 
Cain,"  was  an  unheard  of  crime,  —  that  although  **  with  uncommon 
assurance  they  deny  the  fact,  and  call  on  God,  as  a  witness  of 
their  innocence,  He,  out  of  his  goodness  and  mercy,  has  con- 
founded them,  and  proved  their  guilt,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
court  and  jury."  After  a  further  display  of  forensic  eloquence, 
the  judge  sentenced  them  **  to  be  hanged  by  the  neck  *till  dead/* 
on  Friday,  the  12th  of  June,  1741. 
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The  Negro  girl  Sarah,  referred  to  above,  who  was  before  the 
jury  on. the  ist  of  June  in  such  a  terrified  state  of  body  and  mind, 
was  re-called  on  the  Sth  of  June.  She  implicated  twenty  Negroes, 
whom  she  declared  were  present  at  the  house  of  Comfort,  whet- 
ting their  knives,  and  avowing  that  **  they  would  kill  white  people/* 
On  the  6th  of  June,  Robin,  Caesar,  Cook,  Cuffee,  and  Jack,  another 
Cuffee,  and  Jamaica  were  arrested,  and  put  upon  trial  on  the  8th  of 
June.  It  is  a  sad  fact  to  record,  even  at  this  distance,  that  these 
poor  blacks,  without  counsel,  friends,  or  money,  were  tried  and 
convicted  upon  the  evidence  of  a  poor  ignorant,  hysterical  girl, 
and  the  "dying  confession"  of  Quack  and  Cuffee,  who  "con- 
fessed "  with  the  understanding  that  they  should  be  free!  Tried 
and  found  guilty  on  the  Sth,  without  clergy  or  time  to  pray,  they 
were  burned  at  the  stake  the  next  day !  Only  Jack  found  favor 
with  the  court,  and  that  favor  was  purchased  by  perjury.  He 
was  respited  until  it  **was  found  how  well  he  would  deserve 
further  favor/'  It  was  next  to  impossible  to  understand  him,  so 
two  white  gentlemen  were  secured  to  act  as  interpreters.  Jack 
testified  to  having  seen  Negroes  at  Hughson's  tavern ;  that 
"when  they  were  eating,  he  said  they  began  to  talk  about  set- 
ting the  houses  on  fire:"  he  was  so  good  as  to  give  the  names 
of  about  fourteen  Negroes  whom  he  heard  say  that  they  would 
set  their  masters'  houses  on  fire,  and  then  rush  upon  the  whites 
and  kill  them  ;  that  at  one  of  these  meetings  there  were  ^v^  or 
six  Spanish  Negroes  present,  w*hose  conversation  he  could  not 
understand ;  that  they  waited  a  month  and  a  half  for  the  Span- 
iards and  French  to  come,  but  when  they  came  not,  set  fire  to  the 
lort  As  usual,  more  victims  of  these  confessors  swelled  the 
number  already  in  the  jail ;  w^hich  was,  at  this  time,  full  to 
suffocation. 

On  the  19th  of  June  the  lieutenant-governor  issued  a  procla- 
mation of  freedom  to  all  who  would  "confess  and  discover"  before 
the  1st  of  July.  Several  Indians  were  in  the  prison,  charged  with 
conspiracy.  The  confessions  and  discoveries  were  numerous. 
Every  Negro  charged  with  being  an  accomplice  of  the  unfor- 
tunate WTetches  that  had  already  perished  at  the  stake  began 
to  accuse  some  one  else  of  complicity  in  the  plot.  They  all 
knew  of  many  Negroes  who  were  going  to  cut  the  white  people's 
throats  with  penknives;  and  when  the  town  was  in  flames  they 
were  to  **  meet  at  the  end  of  Broadway,  next  to  the  fields  !  '*  And 
it  must  be  recorded,  to  the  everlasting  disgrace  of  the  judiciary 
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of  New  York,  that  scores  of  ignorant^  helpless,  and  innocent 
Negroes  —  and  a  few  white  people  too  —  were  convicted  upon 
the  confessions  of  the  terror-stricken  witnesses !  There  is  not  a 
court  to-day  in  all  enlightened  Christendom  that  would  accept  as 
evidence  —  not  even  circumstantial — the  incoherent  utterances 
of  these  Negro  *' confessors."  And  yet  an  intelligent  (?)  New- 
York  court  thought  the  evidence  "clear  (?),  and  satisfactory ! " 

But  the  end  was  not  yet  reached.  A  new  turn  was  to  be 
given  to  the  notorious  Mary  Burton,  The  reader  will  remember 
that  she  said  that  there  never  were  any  white  persons  present 
when  the  burning  of  the  town  was  the  topic  of  conversation, 
except  her  master  and  mistress  and  Peggy  Carey,  But  on  the 
2Sth  of  June  the  budding  Mary  accused  Rev,  John  Ury,  a  reputed 
Catholic  priest,  and  a  schoolmaster  in  the  town,  and  one  Camp- 
bell, also  a  school-teacher,  of  having  visited  Hughson's  tavern 
with  the  conspirators. 

On  the  26th  of  June,  nine  more  Negroes  were  brought  before 
the  court  and  arraigned.  Seven  pleaded  guilty  in  the  hope  of  a 
reprieve  :  two  were  tried  and  convicted  upon  the  testimony  of 
Mary  Burton.  Eight  more  were  arraigned,  and  pleaded  guilty ; 
followed  by  seven  more,  some  of  whom  pleaded  guilty,  and  some 
not  guilty.  Thus,  in  one  day,  the  court  was  enabled  to  dispose  of 
twenty-four  persons. 

On  the  27th  of  June,  one  Adam  confessed  that  he  knew  of 
the  plot,  but  said  he  was  enticed  into  it  by  Hughson,  three  years 
before ;  that  Hugh.^on  told  him  that  he  knew  a  man  who  could 
forgive  him  all  his  sins.  So  between  John  Hughson*s  warm  rum, 
and  John  Ury's  ability  to  forgive  sin,  the  virtuous  Adam  found 
all  his  scruples  overcome ;  and  he  took  the  oath.  A  Dn  Hamilton 
who  lodged  at  Holt's,  and  the  latter  aIso»  are  brought  into  court  as 
accused  of  being  connected  with  the  plot.  It  was  charged  that 
Holt  directed  his  Negro  Joe  to  set  fire  to  the  play-house  at  the 
time  he  should  indicate.  At  the  beginning  of  the  trial  only  four 
white  persons  were  mentioned  ;  but  now  they  began  to  multiply, 
and  barrels  of  powder  to  increase  at  a  wonderful  rate.  The  con- 
fessions up  to  this  time  had  been  mere  repetitions.  The  arrests 
were  numerous,  and  the  jail  crowded  beyond  its  capacity.  The 
poor  Negroes  implicated  were  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  "con- 
fess ''  against  some  one  else,  and  thereby  save  their  own  lives. 
Recorder  Horsemanden  says,  '*  Now  many  negroes  began  to 
squeak,  in  order  to  lay  hold  of  the  benefit  of  the  proclamation/* 
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deserves  the  thanks  of  humanity  for  his  frankness  !  For 
before  the  proclamation  there  were  not  more  than  seventy 
Negroes  in  jail;  but,  within  eight  days  after  it  was  issued,  thirty 
more  frightened  slaves  were  added  to  the  number.  And  Judge 
Horsemanden  says,  *'  Twas  difficult  to  find  room  for  them,  nor 
could  we  see  any  likelihood  of  stopping  the  impeachments.'*  The 
Negroes  turned  to  accusing  white  persons,  and  seven  or  eight 
were  arrested.  The  sanitary  condition  of  the  prison  now  became 
a  subject  of  grave  concern.  The  judges  and  lawyers  consulted 
together,  and  agreed  to  pardon  some  of  the  prisoners  to  make 
room  in  the  jail.  They  also  thought  it  prudent  to  lump  the  con- 
fessions, and  thereby  facilitate  their  work ;  but  the  confessions 
went  on,  and  the  jail  filled  up  again. 

The  Spanish  Negroes  taken  by  an  English  privateer,  and 
adjudged  to  slavery  by  the  admiralty  court,  were  now  taken  up, 
tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  be  hung.  Five  others  received 
sentence  the  same  day. 

The  bloody  work  went  on.  The  poor  Negroes  in  the  jail,  in  a 
slale  of  morbid  desperation,  turned  upon  each  other  the  blistering 
tongue  of  accusation.  They  knew  that  they  were  accusing  each 
other  innocently, — as  many  confessed  afterwards,  —  but  this  was 
the  last  straw  that  these  sinking  people  could  see  to  catch  at,  and 
this  they  did  involuntarily.  ''Victims  were  required;  and  those 
who  brought  them  to  the  aJtar  of  Moloch,  purchased  their  own 
safety,  or,  at  least,  their  lives." 

On  the  2d  of  July,  one  Will  was  produced  before  Chief-Justice 
James  DeLancy.  He  plead  guilty,  and  was  sentenced  to  be 
burnt  to  death  on  the  4th  of  July.  On  the  6th  of  July,  eleven 
plead  guilty.  One  Dundee  implicates  Dn  Hamilton  with  Hugh- 
son  in  giving  Negroes  rum  and  swearing  them  to  the  plot.  A 
white  man  by  the  name  of  William  Nuill  deposed  that  a  Negro ^ — 
belonging  to  Edward  Kelly,  a  butcher  —  named  London  swore  by 
God  that  if  he  should  be  arrested  and  cast  into  the  jail,  he  would 
hang  or  burn  all  the  Negroes  in  New  York,  guilty  or  not  guilty. 
On  this  same  day  five  Negroes  were  hanged.  One  of  them  was 
"hung  in  chains*'  upon  the  same  gibbet  with  Hughson.  And  the 
Christian  historian  says  "the  town  was  amused*'  on  account  of  a 
report  that  Hughson  had  turned  black  and  the  Negro  white ! 
The  vulgar  and  sickening  description  of  the  condition  of  the 
bodies,  in  which  Mr.  Horsemanden  took  evident  relish,  we  with- 
hold from  the  reader.     It  was  rumored  that  a  Negro  doctor  had 


administered  poison  to  the  convicts,  and  hence  the  change  in  the 
bodies  after  death. 

In  addition  to  the  burning  of  the  Negro  Will,  on  the  4th  of 
July,  was  the  sensation  created  by  his  accusing  two  white  soldiers, 
Kane  and  Kelly,  with  complicity  in  the  conspiracy.  Kane  was 
examined  the  next  day :  said  that  he  had  never  been  to  the  house 
of  John  Romme ;  acknowledged  that  he  had  received  a  stolen 
silver  spoon,  given  to  his  wife,  and  sold  it  to  one  Van  Dype,  a 
silversmith  ;  that  he  never  knew  John  Ury,  etc.  Knowing  Mary 
Burton  was  brought  forward, — as  she  always  w*as  when  the  trials 
began  to  lag,  —  and  accused  Kane,  He  earnestly  denied  the  accu- 
sation at  first,  but  finally  confessed  that  he  was  at  Hughson*s  in 
reference  to  the  plot  on  two  several  occasions,  but  was  induced 
to  go  there  "by  Corker,  Coffin,  and  Fagan/'  After  bis  tongue 
got  limbered  up,  and  his  memory  refreshed,  he  criminated  Ury, 
He  implicated  Htighson's  father  and  three  brothers,  Hughson's 
mother-in-law,  an  old  fortune-teller,  as  being  parties  to  the  plot  as 
sworn  "to  burn,  and  kill;"  that  Ury  christened  some  of  the 
Negroes,  and  even  had  the  temerity  to  attempt  to  proselyte  him, 
Kane;  that  Ury  asked  him  if  he  could  read  Latin^  could  he  read 
English ;  to  both  questions  he  answered  no  ;  that  the  man  CoflRn 
read  to  him,  and  descanted  upon  the  benefits  of  being  a  Roman 
Catholic ;  that  they  could  forgive  sins,  and  save  him  from  hell ; 
and  that  if  he  had  not  gone  away  from  their  company  they  might 
have  seduced  him  to  be  a  Catholic  ;  that  one  ConoUy,  on  Gov* 
ernor's  Island,  admitted  that  he  was  '*  bred  up  a  priest ; "  that  one 
Holt,  a  dancing-master,  also  knew  of  the  plot;  and  then  described 
the  mystic  ceremony  of  swearing  the  plotters.  He  said,  '*  There 
was  a  black  ring  made  on  the  floor,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in 
diameter;  and  Hughson  bid  everyone  put  off  the  left  shoe  and 
put  their  toes  within  the  ring  ;  and  Mrs.  Hughson  held  a  bowl  of 
punch  over  their  heads,  as  the  Negroes  stood  around  the  circle, 
and  Hughson  pronounced  the  oath  above  mentioned,  (something 
like  a  freemason's  oath  and  penalties,)  and  every  negro  severally 
repeated  the  oath  after  him,  and  then  Hughson's  wife  fed-  them 
with  a  draught  out  of  the  bowl/' 

This  was  **new  matter/*  so  to  speak,  and  doubtless  broke  the 
monotony  of  the  daily  recitals  to  which  their  honors  had  been 
listening  all  summer.  Kane  was  about  to  deprive  Mary  Burton 
of  her  honors ;  and,  as  he  could  not  write,  he  made  his  mark.  A 
peddler  named  Coflfin  was  arrested  and  examined.     He  denied  all 
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knowledge  of  the  plot»  never  saw  Hughson,  never  was  at  his 
place»  saw  him  for  the  first  time  when  he  was  executed ;  had 
never  seen  Kane  but  once,  and  then  at  Eleanor  Waller*s,  where 
they  drank  beer  together.  But  the  court  committed  him,  Kane 
and  Mary  Burton  accused  Edward  Murphy,  Kane  charged  David 
Johnson^  a  hatter,  as  one  of  the  conspirators ;  while  Mary  Burton 
accuses  Andrew  Ryase,  "little  Holt,**  the  dancing-master,  John 
Earl,  and  seventeen  soldiers,  —  all  of  whom  were  cast  into  prison. 

On  the  i6th  of  July  nine  Negroes  were  arraigned  :  four  plead 
guilty,  two  were  sentenced  to  be  burnt,  and  the  others  to  be 
hanged.  On  the  next  day  seven  Negroes  plead  guilty,  One  John 
Schultz  came  forward,  and  made  a  deposition  that  perhaps  had 
some  little  influence  on  the  court  and  the  community  at  large. 
He  swore  that  a  Negro  man  slave,  named  Cambridge,  belonging 
to  Christopher  Codwise,  Esq,,  did  on  the  gth  of  June,  1741, 
confess  to  the  deponent,  in  the  presence  of  Codwise  and  Richard 
Baker,  that  the  confession  he  had  made  before  Messrs.  Lodge 
and  Nichols  was  entirely  false ;  viz.,  that  he  had  confessed  him- 
self guilty  of  participating  in  the  conspiracy ;  had  accused  a 
Negro  named  Cajoe  through  fear;  that  he  had  heard  some 
Negroes  talking  together  in  the  jail,  and  saying  that  if  they  did 
not  confess  they  would  be  hanged ;  that  what  he  said  about 
Horsefield  Caesar  was  a  lie ;  that  he  had  never  known  in  what 
section  of  the  town  Hughson  lived,  nor  did  he  remember  ever 
hearing  his  name,  until  it  had  become  the  town  talk  that  Hughson 
was  concerned  in  a  plot  to  burn  the  town  and  murder  the  inhabit- 
ants. 

This  did  not  in  the  least  abate  the  zeal  of  Mary  Burton  and 
William  Kane,  They  went  on  in  their  work  of  accusing  white 
people  and  Negroes,  receiving  the  approving  smiles  of  the  magis- 
trates, Mary  Burton  says  that  John  Earl,  who  lived  in  Broad- 
way, used  to  come  to  Hughson's  with  ten  soldiers  at  a  time  ;  that 
these  white  men  were  to  command  the  Negro  companies ;  that 
John  Ury  used  to  be  present ;  and  that  a  man  near  the  Mayor's 
Market,  who  kept  a  shop  where  she  (Mary  Burton)  got  rum 
from,  a  doctor,  by  nationality  a  Scotchman,  who  lived  by  the  Slip, 
and  another  dancing-master,  named  Corrjs  used  to  meet  with  the 
conspirators  at  Hughson*s  tavern. 

On  the  r4th  of  July,  John  Ury  was  examined,  and  denied  ever 
having  been  at  Hughson's,  or  knowing  any  thing  about  the  con- 
spiracy ;   said  he  never  saw  any  of  the  Hughsons,  nor  did  he 


know  Peggy  Carey.  But  William  Kane,  the  soldier,  insisted  that 
Ury  did  visit  the  house  of  Hughson.  Ury  was  again  committed. 
On  the  next  day  eight  persons  were  tried  and  convicted  upon  the 
evidence  of  Kane  and  Mary  Burton.  The  jail  was  filling  up 
again^and  the  benevolent  magistrates  pardoned  fourteen  Negroes. 
Then  they  turned  their  judicial  minds  to  the  case  of  William 
Kane  vs.  John  Ury,  First,  he  was  charged  with  having  coun- 
selled, procured,  and  incited  a  Negro  slave,  Quack,  to  burn  the 
king's  house  in  the  fort :  to  which  he  pleaded  not  guilty.  Second, 
that  being  a  priest,  made  by  the  authority  of  the  pretended  See 
of  Rome,  he  had  come  into  the  Province  and  city  of  New  York 
after  the  time  limited  by  law  against  Jesuits  and  Popish  priests, 
passed  in  the  eleventh  year  of  Wil liana  III.,  and  had  remained  for 
the  space  of  seven  months ;  that  he  had  announced  himself  to  be 
an  ecclesiastical  person,  made  and  ordained  by  the  authority  of 
the  See  of  Rome ;  and  that  he  had  appeared  so  to  be  by  celebrat- 
ing masses  and  granting  absolution,  etc.  To  these  charges 
Ury  pleaded  not  guilty,  and  requested  a  copy  of  the  indictments, 
but  was  only  allowed  a  copy  of  the  second;  and  pen,  ink,  and 
paper  grudgingly  granted  him.  His  private  journal  was  seized, 
and  a  portion  of  its  contents  used  as  evidence  against  him.  The 
following  was  furnished  to  the  grand  jury  :  — 

"Arrived  at  Philadelphia  the  17th  of  February,  1738*  At  Ludinum,  jtb 
March.  —  To  Philadelphia,  29th  April. —  Began  school  at  Buriinglon,  18th 
June.  Omilta  Jacobus  Alherthwaite,  27th  July.  —  Came  to  school  at  Burling- 
ton, 23d  January,  1740-^ — Saw ,  7th  May.  —  At  five  went  to  Burlington, 

to  Picrcy,  the  madman.  —  Went  to  Philadelphia,  19th  May.  —  Went  to  Burling- 
ton,  iSth  June.  —  At  six  in  the  eveningto  Pcnefack,  to  Joseph  Ashton,  —  Began 

school  at  Dublin  under  Charles  Hastie,  at  eight  pounds  a  year,  31st  July, — , 

15th  October, ,27th   ditto.  —  Came   to  John   Croker  (at   the   Fighting 

Cocks),  New  York,  2d  November. —  I  boarded  gratis  with  him,  7th  November, 
—  Natura  Johannis  Pool,  26th  December,  —  I  began  to  teach  with  John 
Campbell,  6th  April,  174T.  —  Baptized  Timothy  Ryan,  bom  i8th  April,  1740, 
son  of  John  Ryan  and  Mary  Ryan,  i8th  May.  —  Pater  Confessor  Butler,  two 
Anni,  no  sacramentum  non  confcssio.'*  * 

On  the  2 1  St  of  July,  Sarah  Hughson,  who  had  been  respited, 
was  put  on  the  witness-stand  again.  There  were  some  legal  errors 
in  the  indictments  against  Ury,  and  his  trial  was  postponed  until 
the  next  term  ;  but  he  was  arraigned  on  a  new  indictment.  The 
energies  of  the  jury  and  judges  received  new  life.     Here  was  a 
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in  who  was  a  Catholic,  —  or  had  been  a  Catholic, — and  the  spirit 
of  religious  intolerance  asserted  itself.  Sarah  Hughson  remem 
bered  having  seen  Ury  at  her  father's  house  on  several  occasions  ; 
had  seen  him  make  a  ring  with  chalk  on  the  floor,  make  all  the 
Negroes  stand  around  it,  while  he  himself  would  stand  in  the 
middle^  with  a  cross,  and  swear  the  Negroes.  This  was  also  "new 
matter:"  nothing  of  this  kind  was  mentioned  in  the  first  confes- 
sion. But  this  was  not  all.  She  had  seen  Ury  preach  to  the 
Negroes,  forgive  their  sins,  and  baptize  some  of  them  !  She  said 
that  Ury  wanted  her  to  confess  to  him,  and  that  Peggy  confessed 
to  him  in  French. 

On  the  24th  of  July,  Elias  Desbroses,  confectioner,  being 
called,  swore  that  Ury  had  come  to  his  shop  with  one  Webb,  a 
carpenter,  and  inquired  for  sugar-bits,  or  wafers,  and  asked  him 
**  whether  a  minister  had  not  his  wafers  of  him  }  or,  whether  that 
paste,  which  the  deponent  showed  him,  was  not  made  of  the  same 
ingredients  as  the  Luthern  minister's?"  or  words  to  that  effect: 
the  deponent  told  Ury  that  if  he  desired  such  things  a  joiner 
would  make  him  a  mould  ;  and  that  when  he  asked  him  whether 
he  had  a  congregation,  Ury  **  waived  giving  him  an  answer/* 

On  the  27th  of  July,  Mr.  Webb,  the  carpenter,  was  called  to 
the  witness-stand  and  testified  as  follows  :  That  he  had  met  Ury 
at  John  Croker*s  (at  the  Fighting  Cocks),  where  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  him ;  that  he  had  heard  him  read  Latin  and  Eng- 
lish so  admirably  that  he  employed  him  to  teach  his  child  ;  that 
finding  out  that  he  was  a  school-teacher,  he  invited  him  to  board 
at  his  house  without  charge ;  that  he  understood  from  him  that 
he  was  a  non-juring  minister,  had  written  a  book  that  had  drawn 
the  fire  of  the  Church,  was  charged  with  treason,  and  driven  out 
of  England,  sustaining  the  loss  of  **a  living"  worth  fifty  pounds  a 
year;  that  on  religious  matters  the  deponent  could  not  always 
comprehend  him  ;  that  the  accused  said  Negroes  were  only  fit  for 
slaves,  and  to  put  them  above  that  condition  was  to  invite  them 
to  cut  your  throats.  The  observing  Horsemanden  was  so  much 
pleased  with  the  above  declaration,  that  he  gives  Ury  credit  in  a 
footnote  for  understanding  the  dispositions  of  Negroes  ! '  Farther 
on  Mr.  Webb  says,  that,  after  one  Campbell  removed  to  Hugh- 
son*S|  Ury  went  thither,  and  so  did  the  deponent  on  three  different 
times,  and  heard  him  read  prayers  after  the  manner  of  the  Church 


*  Honernandeo's  Negro  Plot,  p,  1S4. 
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of  England;  but  in  the  prayer  for  the  king  he  only  mentioned 
**our  sovereign  lord  the  King,"  and  not  '*King  George/'  He  said 
that  Ury  pleaded  against  drunkenness,  debauchery,  and  Deists ; 
that  he  admonished  every  one  to  keep  his  own  minister ;  that 
when  the  third  sermon  was  delivered  one  Mr.  Hildreth  was  pres- 
ent, when  Ury  found  fault  with  certain  doctrines,  insisted  that 
good  works  as  well  as  faith  were  necessary  to  salvation ;  that  he 
announced  that  on  a  certain  evening  he  would  preach  from  the 
text^  '*  Upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  church,  and  the  gates  of  hell 
shall  not  prevail  against  it ;  and  whosoever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are 
remitted,  and  whosoever  sins  ye  retain,  they  are  retained/* 

The  judges,  delighted  with  this  flavor  added  to  the  usually 
dry  proceedings,  thought  they  had  better  call  Sarah  Hughson  j 
that  if  she  were  grateful  for  her  freedom  she  would  furnish  the 
testimony  their  honors  desired.  Sarah  was  accordingly  called. 
She  is  recommended  for  mercy.  She  is,  of  course,  to  say  what  is 
put  in  her  mouth,  to  give  testimony  such  as  the  court  desires. 
So  the  fate  of  the  poor  schoolmaster  was  placed  in  the  keeping  of 
the  fateful  Sarah. 

On  the  28th  of  July  another  grand  jury  was  sworn,  and,  like 
the  old  one,  was  composed  of  merchants.  The  following  persons 
composed  it :  Joseph  Robinson.  James  Livingston,  Hermanus 
Rutgers^  jun.,  Charles  LeRoux,  Abraham  Boelen,  Peter  Rutgers, 
Jacobus  Roosevelt,  John  Auboyneau,  Stephen  Van  Courtlandt, 
jun.,  Abraham  Lynsen,  Gerardus  Duyckinck,  John  Provost,  Henry 
Lane,  jun.,  Henry  Cuyler,  John  Roosevelt,  Abraham  DePeyster, 
Edward  Hicks,  Joseph  Ryall,  Peter  Schuyler,  and  Peter  Jay,' 

Sarah  Hughson  had  been  pardoned.  John  Ury  was  brought 
into  court,  when  he  challenged  some  of  the  jury.  William  Ham- 
mersley,  Gerardus  Beekman,  John  Shurmur,  Sidney  Breese,  Daniel 
Shatford,  Thomas  Behenna,  Peter  Fresneau,  Thomas  Willett,  John 
Breese,  John  Hastier,  James  Tucker,  and  Brandt  Schuyler  were 
sworn  to  try  him.  Barring  formalities,  he  was  arraigned  upon  the 
old  indictment ;  viz.,  felony,  in  inciting  and  exciting  the  Negro 
slave  Quack  to  set  lire  to  the  governor's  house.  The  king's 
counsel  were  the  attorney-general,  Richard  Bradley,  and  Messrs. 
Murray,  Alexander,  Smith,  and  Chambers.  Poor  Ury  had  no 
counsel,  no  sympathizers.  The  attorney-general,  in  an  opening 
speech  to  the  jury,  said  that  certain  evidence  was  to  be  produced 
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ig  that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  was  guilty  as  charged  in  the 
indictment;  that  he  had  a  letter  that  he  desired  to  read  to  them, 
which  had  been  sent  to  Lieut-Gov.  Clark,  written  by  Gen.  Ogle- 
thorpe  ("the  visionary  Lycurgiis  of  Georgia*'),  bearing  date  of 
the  l6ih  of  May.  The  following  is  a  choice  passage  from  the 
letter  referred  to  :  — 

"  Some  intelligence  I  had  of  a  villanous  design  of  a  very  extraordinary 
nature,  and  \i  true  very  important,  viz.,  that  the  Spaniards  had  employed  emis- 
saries to  burn  ail  the  magazines  and  considerable  towns  in  the  English  North 
America^  and  thereby  to  prevent  the  subsisting  of  the  great  expedition  and  ileet 
in  the  West  Indies;  and  for  this  purpose  many  priests  were  employed,  who 
pretended  to  be  physicians,  dancing-masiers,  and  other  such  kinds  of  occupa- 
tions, and  under  that  pretence  to  get  admittance  and  conhdence  in  families.**  < 

The  burden  of  his  effort  was  the  wickedness  of  Popery  and 
the  Roman-Catholic  Church,  The  first  witness  called  was  the 
irrepressible  Mary  Burton,  She  began  by  rehearsing  the  old 
story  of  setting  fire  to  the  houses:  but  this  time  she  varied  it 
somewhat ;  it  was  not  the  fort  that  was  to  be  burnt  first,  but 
Croker's,  near  a  coffee-house,  by  the  long  bridge.  She  remem- 
bered the  ring  drawn  with  chalk,  saw  things  in  it  that  looked  like 
rats  (the  good  Horsenianden  throws  a  flood  of  light  upon  this 
otherwise  dark  passage  by  telling  his  reader  that  it  was  the 
Negroes'  black  toes !) ;  that  she  peeped  in  once  and  saw  a  black 
thing  like  a  child,  and  Ury  with  a  book  in  his  hand,  and  at  this 
moment  she  let  a  silver  spoon  drop,  and  Ury  chased  her,  and 
would  have  caught  her,  had  she  not  fallen  into  a  bucket  of  water, 
and  thus  marvellously  escaped  I  But  the  rule  was  to  send  this 
curious  Mary  to  bed  when  any  thing  of  an  unusual  nature  was 
going  on.     Ury  asked  her  some  questions. 

'*  Prisoner,  —  You  say  you  have  seen  me  several  limes  at  Hughson's,  what 
clothes  did  I  usually  wear  ? 

•'  Mary  BurtoH.  —  I  cannot  tell  what  clothes  yoti  wore  particularly. 
** Prisoner,  —  That  is  strange,  and  know  me  so  well  ?  '* 

She  then  says  several  kinds,  but  particularly,  or  chiefly,  a 
riding-coat,  and  often  a  brown  coat,  trimmed  with  black. 

**  Prisoner. —  1  never  wore  such  a  coat.  What  time  of  the  day  did  I  used 
to  come  to  Hughson's  ? 

*^M.  Burton,  —  You  used  chiefly  to  come  in  the  night-time,  and  when  I 
have  been  going  to  bed  I  have  seen  you  tindressing  in  Peggy's  room,  as  if  you 

>  Colonial  Hist,  of  N,  Y.,  vol  vi.  p.  199, 
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vt^tt  to  lie  there ;  but  I  cannot  say  that  you  did,  for  you  were  a]ift*ays  gone 
before  I  was  up  in  the  morning. 

**  Prisoner.  —  What  room  was  1  in  when  I  called  Mary,  and  you  came  up, 
as  ^'ou  said  ? 

**-/!/.  Burton.  —  In  the  great  room»  up  stairs. 

"-P/Yj^/i^r.  —  What  answer  did  the  Negroes  make,  when  I  ofifered  to  for- 
give them  their  sins,  as  you  said? 

"J/.  Burton.— I  don't  remember."' 

William  Kane,  the  soldier,  took  the  stand.  He  was  very  bold 
to  answer  all  of  Ury's  questions.  He  saw  him  baptize  a  child, 
could  forgive  sins,  and  wanted  to  convert  him  !  Sarah  Hughson 
was  next  called,  but  Ury  objected  to  her  because  she  had  been 
convicted.  The  judge  informed  him  that  she  had  been  pardoned, 
and  was,  therefore,  competent  as  a  witness.  Judge  Horseman  den 
was  careful  to  prodoce  newspaper  scraps  to  prove  that  the  court  of 
France  had  endeavored  to  create  and  excite  revolts  and  insurrec- 
tions in  the  English  colonies,  and  ended  by  telling  a  pathetic 
story  about  an  Irish  schoolmaster  in  Ulster  County  who  dranl: 
the  health  of  the  king  of  Spain  !  *  This  had  great  weight  with  the 
jury,  no  doubt  Poor  Ury,  convicted  upon  the  evidence  of  three 
notorious  liars,  without  counsel,  was  left  to  defend  himself.  He 
addressed  the  jury  in  an  earnest  and  intelligent  manner.  He 
showed  where  the  evidence  clashed  ;  that  the  charges  were  not  in 
harmony  with  his  previous  character,  the  silence  of  Quack  and 
others  already  executed.  He  showed  that  Mr.  Campbell  took 
possession  of  the  house  that  Hughson  had  occupied,  on  the  ist  of 
May;  that  at  that  time  Hughson  and  his  wife  were  in  jail,  and 
Sarah  in  the  house ;  that  Sarah  abused  Campbell,  and  that  he 
reproved  her  for  the  foul  language  she  used  j  and  that  this  fur* 
nished  her  with  an  additional  motive  to  accuse  him  ;  that  he  never 
knew  Hughson  or  any  of  the  family.  Mr.  John  Croker  testified 
that  Ury  never  kept  company  with  Negroes,  nor  did  he  receive 
them  at  Croker's  house  up  to  the  rst  of  May,  for  alt  the  plotting 
was  done  before  that  date ;  that  he  was  a  quiet,  pious  preacher, 
and  an  excellent  schoolmaster ;  that  he  taught  WebVs  child,  and 
always  declared  himself  a  non-juring  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  But  the  fatal  revelation  of  this  friend  of  Ury*s  was, 
that  Webb  made  him  a  desk ;  and  the  jury  thought  they  saw  in  it 
an  altar  for  a  Catholic  priest !  That  was  enough.  The  attorney- 
general  told  the  jury  that  the  prisoner  was  a  Romish  priest,  and 
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then  proceeded  to  prove  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  that  Church, 
Acknowledging  the  paucity  of  the  evidence  intended  to  prove  him 
a  priest,  the  learned  gentleman  hastened  to  dilate  upon  all  the 
dark  deeds  of  Rome,  and  thereby  poisoned  the  minds  of  the  jury 
against  the  unfortunate  Ury*  He  was  found  guilty,  and  on  the 
29th  of  August,  1741,  was  hanged,  professing  his  innocence,  and 
submitting  cheerfully  to  a  cruel  and  unjust  death  as  a  servant  of 
the  Lord.* 

The  trials  of  the  Negroes  had  continued,  but  were  somewhat 
overshadowed  by  that  of  the  reputed  CathoHc  priest.  On  the 
i8th  of  July  seven  Negroes  were  hanged,  including  a  Negro 
doctor  named  Harry.  On  the  23d  of  July  a  number  of  whit^ 
persons  were  fined  for  keeping  disorderly  houses,  —  entertaining 
Negroes ;  while  nine  Negroes  were,  the  same  day,  released  from 
jail  on  account  of  a  lack  of  evidence!  On  the  15th  of  August  a 
Spanish  Negro  was  hanged.  On  the  31st  of  August,  Corry  (the 
dancing-master),  Ryan,  Kelly,  and  Coffin — all  white  persons  — 
were  dismissed  because  no  one  prosecuted ;  while  the  reader  must 
have  observed  that  the  evidence  against  them  was  quite  as  strong 
as  that  offered  against  any  of  the  persons  executed,  by  the  lying 
trio  Burton,  Kane,  and  Sarah.  But  Mr.  Smith  the  historian  gives 
the  correct  reason  why  these  trials  came  to  such  a  sudden  end. 

^*  The  whole  summer  was  spent  in  the  prosecutions ;  every  new  trial  led  to 
further  accusations :  a  coincidence  of  slight  circumstances,  was  magnified  by 
Ihc  general  terror  into  violent  presumptions ;  tales  collected  without  doors, 
mingling  with  the  proofs  given  at  the  bar,  poisoned  the  minds  of  the  jurors; 
and  the  sanguinary  spirit  of  the  day  suffered  no  check  till  Mary,  the  capital 
informer,  bewildered  by  frequent  examinations  and  suggestions,  lost  her  first 
impressions,  and  began  to  touch  characters,  which  malice  itself  did  not  dare  to 
suspect*'* « 

The  24th  of  September  was  solemnly  set  apart  for  public 
thanksgiving  for  the  escape  of  the  citizens  from  destruction  ! 

As  we  have  already  said,  this  "Negro  plot'*  has  but  one 
parallel  in  the  history  of  civilization.  It  had  its  origin  in  a 
diseased  public  conscience,  inflamed  by  religious  bigotry,  accele- 
rated by  hired  liars,  and  consummated  in  the  blind  and  bloody 
action  of  a  court  and  jury  who  imagined  themselves  sitting  over 
a  powder-magazine.  That  a  robbery  took  place,  there  was  abun^ 
dant  evidence  in  the  finding  of    some  of    the  articles,  and  the 

*  H«r»cnoajjden'$  Negro  Plot,  pp.  321,  2«*         ■  Smith's  Hiat  of  N.  Y.,  vol,  il  pp.  59,  60, 
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admissions  of  Hughson  and  others ;  but  there  was  not  a  syllable 
of  competent  evidence  to  show  that  there  was  an  organized  plot. 
And  the  time  came,  after  the  city  had  gotten  back  to  its  accus- 
tomed quietness,  that  the  most  sincere  believers  in  the  '*  Negro 
plot "  were  converted  to  the  opinion  that  the  zeal  of  the  magis- 
trates had  not  been  **  according  to  knowledge.**  For  they  could 
not  bave  failed  to  remember  that  the  Negroes  were  considered 
heathen,  and,  therefore,  not  sworn  by  the  court ;  that  they  were 
not  allowed  counsel ;  that  the  evidence  was  indirect,  contradictory, 
and  malicious,  while  the  trials  were  hasty  and  unfair.  From  the 
nth  of  May  to  the  29th  o£  August,  one  hundred  and  fifty -four 
Negroes  were  cast  into  prison  ;  fourteen  of  whom  were  burnt, 
eighteen  hanged,  seventy-one  transported,  and  the  remainder 
pardoned.  During  the  same  space  of  time  twenty-four  whites 
were  committed  to  prison  ;  four  of  whom  were  executed,  and  the 
remainder  discharged.  The  number  arrested  was  one  hundred 
and  seventy-eight,  thirty-six  executed,  and  seventy-one  trans- 
ported !  What  a  terrible  tragedy  committed  in  the  name  of  law 
and  Christian  government !  Mary  Burton,  the  Judas  Iscariot  of 
the  period,  received  her  hundred  pounds  as  the  price  of  the  blood 
she  had  caused  to  be  shed  ;  and  the  curtain  fell  upon  one  of  the 
most  tragic  events  in  all  the  history  of  New  York  or  of  the  civil- 
ized world.* 

The  legislature  turned  its  attention  to  additional  legislation 
upon  the  slavery  question.  Severe  laws  were  passed  against  the 
Negroes,  Their  personal  rights  were  curtailed  until  their  condi- 
tion was  but  little  removed  from  that  of  the  brute  creation.  We 
have  gone  over  the  voluminous  records  of  the  Province  of  New 
York,  and  have  not  found  a  single  act  calculated  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  the  slave.^  He  was  hated,  mistrusted,  and  feared. 
Nothing  was  done,  of  a  friendly  character,  for  the  slave  in  the 

*  '^On  the  dlh  of  March,  1742,  the  TollQwing  order  wai  poised  by  the  Common  Council : 
'Ordered,  that  the  indentures  of  Mary  Burton  be  ddivcrcd  up  to  her,  and  that  she  be  discharged 
from  Uie  remainder  of  her  5crvittidc»  and  three  pounds  piid  her,  to  provide  necessary  clothing.' 
The  Conitnon  Council  had  purchased  hei  indenluKss  from  her  master^  and  had  kept  her  and  them, 
until  this  time."—  Dun  lap,  voU  ii.  Appendix^  p,  clxvii. 

'  On  the  17th  of  November,  1767,1  bill  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Assembly  '*  to 
prevent  the  unnatural  and  unwarrantable  custom  of  cnNlavmrj^  mankind^  and  the  importatioti  of 
slaves  into  this  province/'  It  was  changed  into  an  act  **for  laying  an  impost  on  Negroes 
imported,"  This  could  not  pass  the  governor  and  council ;  and  it  was  afterward  known  that 
Bcnning  T.  Wentworth,  the  govemor  of  New  Hampshire,  had  received  instructions  not  to  pass  any 
law  '*  Imposing  duties  on  negroes  imported  into  that  province,'''  Hutchinson  of  Massachusetts 
had  iiiiniJar  instructions.     The  govemor  and  his  Maje.^iy*s  council  knew  this  at  the  time. 
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Province  of  New  York,  until  threatening  dangers  from  without 
taught  the  colonists  the  importance  of  husbanding  all  their 
resources.  The  war  between  the  British  colonies  in  North 
America  and  the  mother  country  gave  the  Negro  an  opportunity 
to  level,  by  desperate  valor,  a  mountain  of  prejudice,  and  wipe 
out  with  his  blood  the  dark  stain  of  1 741.  History  says  he 
did  it 
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1633-1775. 

Thb  Earubst  Mentions  op  Negroes   in  Massachusetts.  —  Pequod   Indians   exchanged  for 
Negroes.  —  Voyage  of  the  Slave-Ship  "Desire"  in  1638.  —  Fundamental  Laws  adopted. 

—  Hereditary  Slavery.  —  Kidnapping  Negroes.  —  Growth  op  Slavery  in  the  Seven- 
teenth Century.  —  Taxation  op  Slaves.  —  Introduction  of  Indian  Slaves  prohibited. — 
The  Position  op  the  Church  respecting  the  Baptism  op  Slaves.  —  Slave  Marriage. — 
Condition  op  Free   Negroes.  —  Philus  Wheatley  the  African   Poetess.  —  Her   Life. 

—  Slavery  recognized  in  England  in  Order  to  be  maintained  in  the  Colonies.  —  Thk 
Emancipation  op  Slaves.  —  Legislation   favoring  the  Importation  op  White  Servants, 

BUT  PROHIBITING  THE  CLANDESTINE  BrINGING-IN  OP    NeGROES. — JUDCB    SbWALL'S    AtTACK    OH 

Slavbry.  —  Judge  Sapfin's  Reply  to  Judge  Sewall. 

HAD  the  men  who  gave  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  its 
political  being  and  Revolutionary  fame  known  that  the 
Negro  —  so  early  introduced  into  the  colony  as  a  slave  — 
would  have  been  in  the  future  Republic  for  years  the  insoluble 
problem,  and  at  last  the  subject  of  so  great  and  grave  economic 
and  political  concern,  they  would  have  committed  to  the  jealous 
keeping  of  the  chroniclers  of  their  times  the  records  for  which 
the  historian  of  the  Negro  seeks  so  vainly  in  this  period.  Stolen 
as  he  was  from  his  tropical  home ;  consigned  to  a  servitude  at 
war  with  man's  intellectual  and  spiritual,  as  well  as  with  his  phys- 
ical, nature ;  the  very  lowest  of  God's  creation,  in  the  estimation 
of  the  Roundheads  of  New  England;  a  stranger  in  a  strange 
land, — the  poor  Negro  of  Massachusetts  found  no  place  in  the 
sympathy  or  history  of  the  Puritan,  —  Christians  whose  deeds  and 
memory  have  been  embalmed  in  song  and  story,  and  given  to  an 
immortality  equalled  only  by  the  indestructibility  of  the  English 
language.  The  records  of  the  most  remote  period  of  colonial 
history  have  preserved  a  silence  on  the  question  of  Negro  slavery 
as  ominous  as  it  is  conspicuous.  What  data  there  are  concerning 
the  introduction  of  slavery  are  fragmentary,  uncertain,  and  unsatis- 
factory, to  say  the  least.  There  is  but  one  work  bearing  the  lumi- 
nous stamp  of  historical  trustworthiness,  and  which  turns  a  flood 
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of  Ifght  on  the  dark  records  of  the  darker  crime  of  human  slavery 
in  Massachusetts.  And  we  are  sure  it  is  as  complete  as  the  ripe 
scholarship*  patient  research,  and  fair  and  fearless  spirit  of  its 
author,  could  make  it' 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  presence  of  Negroes  in  Massachu- 
setts is  in  connection  with  an  account  of  some  Indians  who  were 
frightened  at  a  Colored  man  who  had  lost  his  way  in  the  tangled 
path  of  the  forest  The  Indians,  it  seems,  were  "worse  scared 
than  hurt.  w*ho  seeing  a  blackamore  in  the  top  of  a  tree  looking 
out  for  his  way  which  he  had  lost,  surmised  he  was  Abamacho,  or 
the  devil ;  deeming  all  devils  that  are  blacker  than  themselves: 
and  being  near  to  the  plantation,  they  posted  to  the  English,  and 
entreated  their  aid  to  conjure  this  devil  to  his  own  place,  who 
finding  him  to  be  a  poor  wandering  blackamore,  conducted  him  to 
his  master/*^  This  was  in  1633.  It  is  circumstantial  evidence 
of  a  twofold  nature;  i.e.,  it  proves  that  there  were  Negroes  in  the 
colony  at  a  date  much  earlier  than  can  be  fixed  by  reliable  data, 
and  that  the  Negroes  were  slaves.  It  is  a  fair  presumption  that 
this  ''wandering  blackamore"  who  was  conducted  *'to  his  mas- 
ttf^  was  not  the  only  Negro  slave  in  the  colony.  Slaves  generally 
come  in  large  numbers,  and  consequently  there  must  have  been 
quite  a  number  at  this  time, 

Negro  slavery  in  Massachusetts  was  the  safety-valve  to  the 
pent-up  vengeance  of  the  Pequod  Indians.  Slavery  would  have 
been  established  in  Massachusetts,  even  if  there  had  been  no 
Indians  to  punish  by  war.  captivity,  and  duplicity.  Encouraged 
by  the  British  authorities,  avarice  and  gain  would  have  quieted 
the  consciences  of  Puritan  slave-holders.  But  the  Pequod  war 
was  the  early  and  urgent  occasion  for  the  founding  of  slavery 
under  the  foster  care  of  ^  free  church  and  free  government  I  As 
the  Pequod  Indians  would  '*not  endure  the  yoke/*  would  not 
remain  •*  as  servants/*  3  they  were  sent  to  Bermudas  4  and  ex- 
changed for  Negroes,5  with  the  hope  that  the  latter  would  ** endure 

*  George  H.  Moore,  LL.D,>  for  many  yew»  libmrian  of  the  New-York  Historical  Society, 
but  at  pre&ent  the  cRicicnr  ^uperiiitcndent  of  the  Lenox  Library,  in  hU  '*  Notes  on  the  History  of 
Sbvcry  \a  Massachitsett^^*^  1^^  summoned  nearly  all  the  orators  and  historians  of  Massachusetts 
to  th«  bar  of  history.  He  Icwes  them  open  to  one  of  three  charges  ;  vU.,  c^^ding  the  truth,  igno* 
mice  ii  it,  Of  falsifying  the  record.  And  in  addition  to  this  work,  which  is  authority,  his 
"  Additional  Notes"  g)ow  with  an  energy  and  jierspicuity  of  style  which  lead  me  to  conclude  that 
Dr,  Moore  workjs  admirably  imdcr  the  spur ;  and  that  h\\  refined  sarcasm,  unanswerable  logic,  and 
critical  accuracy  give  him  undisputed  pbce  amongst  the  ablest  writers  of  our  tJmcs« 

•  Wood's  New>England  Prospect,  1634,  p.  77,  ^  Slavery  to  Mass.,  p.  7. 
^  Ibid,,  pp.  4f  $t  ^^^  ^'                               '  Elliott's  KeW'England  Hist.,  pp.  167-305. 
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the  yoke  *'  more  patiently*  The  first  importation  of  slaves  from 
Barbados^  secured  in  exchange  for  Indians,  was  made  in  1637,  the 
first  year  of  the  Pequod  \var»  and  was  doubtless  kept  up  for  many 
years. 

But  in  the  following  year  we  have  the  most  positive  evidence 
that  New  England  had  actually  engaged  in  the  slave-trade. 

*'  Mr.   Pierce,    in  the  Salem   ship>  the    Desire,  returned  from  the   West 
Indies  after  seven  months.     He  had  been  at  Providence,  and  brought  some 
cotton,  and  tobacco,  and  negroes,  &c.,  from  thence,  and  salt  from  Tertugos.  . 
Dry  fish  and  strong  liquors  are  the  only  commodities  for  those  parts.     He  me 
there  two  men-of-war,  sent  forth  by  the  lords,  &c„  of  Providence  with  letters  of 
mart,  who  had  taken  divers  prizes  from  the  Spaniard  and  many  negroes."  « 

"The  Desire**  was  built  at  Marblehead  in  1636;^  was  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  tons«  and  perhaps  one  of  the  first  built  in 
the  colony.  There  is  no  positive  proof  that  "The  Mayflower/* 
after  landing  the  holy  Pilgrim  Fathers,  was  fitted  out  for  a  slave- 
cruise  !  But  there  is  no  evidence  to  destroy  the  belief  that  "The 
Desire  "  was  built  for  the  slave-trade.  Within  a  few  years  from 
the  time  of  the  building  of  "The  Desire,"  there  were  quite  a 
number  of  Negro  slaves  in  Massachusetts.  "John  Josselyn, 
Gen't*'  in  his  **Two  Voyages  to  New  England/'  made  in  "  1638, 
1663,"  and  printed  for  the  first  time  in  1674.3  gives  an  account  of 
an  attempt  to  breed  slaves  in  Massachusetts. 

"The  Second  of  Octaber^  (1639)  abotit  9  of  the  dock  in  the  morning,  Mr. 
Maverick's  Negro  woman  came  to  my  chamber  window,  and  in  her  own  Coun- 
trcy  language  and  tune  sang  very  loud  and  sbril,  going  out  to  her,  she  used  a 
great  deal  of  respect  towards  me,  and  willingly  would  have  expressed  her  grief 
in  English ;  but  I  apprehended  it  by  her  countenance  and  deportment,  w*here- 
upon  I  repaired  to  my  host,  to  karn  of  him  the  cause,  and  resolved  to  entreat 
him  in  her  behalf,  for  that  I  understood  before,  that  she  had  been  a  Queen  in 
her  own  Countrcy,  and  observed  a  very  humble  and  dutiful  garb  used  towards 
her  by  another  Negro  who  was  her  maid.  Mr.  Maverick  was  desirous  to  have 
a  breed  of  Negroes^  and  therefore  seeing  she  would  not  yield  by  persuasions 

J  Wjiithrop*s  Journal,  Feb.  36^  1638,  vol.  i*  p-  ^54 ;  see,  also,  Felt,  vol.  ii.  p.  ajo, 
^  Dr.  Moore  backs  his  statement  as  to  the  time  The  I>e6ire  was  built  by  quoting  from 
Winthrop,  vol,  \.  p.  193.  But  there  is  a.  mistake  somewhere  as  to  the  correct  date*  Winthrop 
says  she  was  built  in  1636 ;  but  1  find  in  Mr.  Drake's  *'  Founders  of  New  England,''  pp.  31,  jt,  this 
entry:  ''More (June)  XXth,  1635*  In  the  Desire  de  Lond.  Pearce,  jmd  bond  for  New  £ng,  p'r 
cert,  fro  i)  Justices  of  Peace  and  ministers  of  AH  Saints  lioDim  in  Northampton.''  If  she 
sailed  in  1635,  she  must  have  been  built  earlier. 

'  Dr.  George  H.  Moore  says  Jo5SBlyn*5  Voyages  were  printed  in  1664.  This  is  an  error. 
They  were  not  published  until  ten  years  later,  in  1674^  In  iBjj  the  Ma.Machusetts  Historicsl 
Society  printed  the  work  in  the  third  vc^ume  and  third  series  of  tbeir  collection. 
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t0  company  with  a  Negro  young  man  be  had  in  his  house ;  he  commanded  Inm 
wiird  she  niird  she  to  go  to  bed  to  her,  which  was  no  sooner  done  but  she 
kSckl  him  out  again,  this  she  took  in  high  disdain  beyond  her  slavery,  and  this 
was  the  cause  of  her  grief."  > 

It  would  appear,  at  first  blush,  that  slavery  was  an  individual 
speculation  in  the  colony ;  but  the  voyage  of  the  ship  '*  Desire '' 
was  evidently  made  with  a  view  of  securing  Negro  slaves  for  sale. 
selyn  says,  in  1627,  that  the  English  colony  on  the  Island  of 
fbados  had  "  in  a  short  time  increased  to  twenty  thousand, 
besides  Negroes."  ^  And  in  1637  he  says  that  the  New  Eng- 
landers  "sent  the  male  children  of  Pequets  to  the  Bermudus."3 
It  is  quite  likely  that  many  individuals  of  large  means  and  estates 
had  a  few  Negro  slaves  quite  early,  —  perhaps  earlier  than  we 
have  any  record ;  but  as  a  public  enterprise  in  which  the  colony 
was  interested,  slavery  began  as  early  as  1638.  *'It  will  be 
observed/*  says  Dn  Moore,  "that  this  first  entrance  into  the 
slave-trade  was  not  a  private,  individual  speculation.  It  was  the 
enterprise  of  the  authorities  of  the  colony.  And  on  the  r3th  of 
March,  1639,  it  was  ordered  by  the  General  Court  '*that  3/  8^ 
should  be  paid  Lieftenant  Davenport  for  the  present,  for  charge 
disbursed  for  the  slaves,  which,  when  they  have  earned  it,  hee  is 
,  to  repay  it  back  againe/'  The  marginal  note  is  **  Lieft.  Davenport 
to  keep  ye  slaves/'  (Mass.  Rec.  1.  253,4)  So  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  permanent  establishment  of  the  institution  of 
slavery  as  early  as  1639,  while  before  that  date  the  institution 
existed  in  a  patriarchal  condition.  But  there  isn't  the  least  frag- 
ment of  history  to  sustain  the  haphazard  statement  of  Emory 
Washburn,  that  slaver)^  existed  in  Massachusetts  *' from  the  time 
Maverick  was  found  dwelling  on  Noddle's  Island  in  1630/'  5  We 
arc  sure  this  assertion  lacks  the  authority  of  historical  data  It 
is  one  thing  for  a  historian  to  think  certain  events  happened  at  a 
particular  time,  but  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  be  able  to  cite 
reliable  authority  in  proof  of  the  assertion.^  But  no  doubt  Mr. 
Washburn  relies  upon  Mr,  Palfrey,  who  refers  his  reader  to  Mr. 


*  JcaMJ)rn,  p.  aS.  »  IbidL,  p,  450.  *  Ibid,  p.  258,         <  SUvery  in  Mass.,  p,  9. 
5  MjLvs.  Hist.  Coll.,  vol.  iv.  4th  Series,  p.  533^  jq. 

*  Mr.  Bancroft  (Centenary  Edition,  vol.  i.  p.  137)  say«,  **  The  earliat  importation  of  Neg^o 
ilaves  into  New  England  w^  made  tn  1637,  from  Providence  ble,  in  the  Salem  ship  Desire.*' 
But  Winthrop  (voK  i.  p.  254,  under  date  of  the  26th  of  Februar)-,  1658)  sa)**,  **  The  Desire  re- 
turned from  the  West  Indies  after  seven  months.'*  He  also  states  (Ibid.,  p.  193)  Ihat  The  Desire 
fims  "  built  at  Harbkhcad  in  1636.''  But  thj&  may  or  may  E>ot  be  true  according  to  the  old  nietliod 
of  keeping  time. 
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Josselyn.  Palfrey  says»  **  Before  Winthrop's  arrival,  there  were 
two  negro  slaves  in  Massachusetts,  held  by  Mr.  Maverick,  on 
Noddle's  Island/'  *  Josselyn  gives  the  only  account  we  have  of 
the  slaves  on  Noddle's  Island.  The  incident  that  gave  rise  to 
this  scrap  of  history  occurred  on  the  2d  of  October,  1639,  Win- 
throp  was  chosen  governor  in  the  year  1637.^  It  was  in  this  year, 
on  the  26th  of  February,  that  the  slave-ship  "  Desire  "  landed  a 
cargo  of  Negroes  in  the  colony.  Now,  if  Mr.  Palfrey  relies  upon 
josselyn  for  the  historical  trustworthiness  of  his  statement  that 
there  were  two  Negroes  in  Massachusetts  before  Winthrop 
arrived,  he  has  made  a  mistake.  There  is  no  proof  for  the 
assertion.  That  there  wxre  three  Negroes  on  Noddle's  Island»  we 
have  the  authority  of  Josselyn,  but  nothing  more.  And  if  the 
Negro  queen  who  kicked  Josselyn 's  man  out  of  bed  had  been  as 
long  in  the  island  as  Palfrey  and  Washburn  indicatCi  she  w^ould 
have  been  able  to  explain  her  grief  to  Josselyn  in  English,  We 
have  no  doubt  but  what  Mr.  Maverick  got  his  slaves  from  the  ship 
** Desire**  in  1638,  the  same  year  Winthrop  was  inaugurated 
governor* 

In  Massachusetts,  as  in  the  other  colonies,  slavery  made  its 
way  into  individual  families  first,'  thence  into  communities,  w^here 
it  was  clothed  with  the  garment  of  usage  and  custom  ;3  andj  finally, 
men  longing  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  unrequited  labor  gave  it  the 
sanction  of  statutory  law.  There  was  not  so  great  a  demand  for 
slaves  in  Massachusetts  as  in  the  Southern  States;  aud  yet  they 
had  their  uses  in  a  domestic  way,  and  were,  consequently,  .sought 
after.  As  early  as  164J  Massachusetts  adopted  a  body  of  funda- 
mental  laws.  The  magistrates,4  armed  w^ith  authority  from  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain,  had  long  exercised  a  power  which  wx*U- 
nigh  trenched  upon  the  personal  rights  of  the  people.  The  latter 
desired  a  revision  of  the  laws,  and  such  modifications  of  the 
power  and  discretion  of  the  magistrates  as  would  be  in  sympathy 
with  the  spirit  of  personal  liberty  that  pervaded  the  minds  of  the 
colonists.  But  while  the  people  sought  to  wrest  an  arbitrary 
power  from  the  unwilling  hands  of  their  judges,  they  found  no 
pity  in  their  hearts  for  the  poor  Negroes  in  their  midst,  who, 
having  served  as  slaves  because  of  their  numerical  weakness  and 
the   passive   silence  of  justice,  were   now  to   become   the  legal 


■  Palfrey '«  Hist,  of  N.  K.,  voK  H.  p.  30,  note. 
^  £llioU*s  New^EnglAnd  Hsat.,  vol  li.  pp.  57,  5& 


*  Josselyn,  p.  357. 

*  Hildreth,  vol.  L  p.  a7o»  if* 
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and  statutory  vassals — for  their  life-time  —  of  a  liberty-loving  and 
liberty-seeking  people!  In  the  famous  "Body  of  Liberties*'  is 
to  be  found  the  first  statute  establishing  slavery  in  the  United 
States*     It  is  as  follows :  — 

**  II  Is  ordered  by  this  court,  and  the  auihoriiy  thereof ;  that  there  shall 
never  be  any  bond  slavery,  villamage  or  captivity  amongst  us,  unless  it  be  lawful 
captives  taken  in  just  wars,  as  willingly  sell  themselves  or  are  sold  to  us,  and 
such  *h;Ul  have  the  liberties  and  christian  usage  which  the  law  of  God  estab- 
lished in  Israel  concerning  such  persons  doth  morally  require :  provided  this 
exempts  none  from  servitude,  who  shall  be  judged  thereto  by  authority."  J 

We  have  omitted  the  old  spelling,  but  none  of  the  words,  aa 
they  appeared  in  the  original  manuscript.  There  isn*t  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt  but  what  this  law  has  been  preserved  in%'icjlate.* 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion  about  the  real  bearing 
of  this  statute.  Many  zealous  historians,  in  discussing  it,  have 
betrayed  more  zeal  for  the  good  name  of  the  Commonwealth  than 
for  the  truth  of  history.  Able  lawyers  — and  some  of  them  still 
survive  —  have  maintained,  with  a  greater  show  of  learning  than  of 
facts,  that  this  statute  abolished  slavery  in  Massachusetts,  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  countless  lawyers  who  pronounce  it 
a  plain  and  unmistakable  law,  **  creating  and  establishing  slavery/* 
An  examination  of  the  statute  will  help  the  reader  to  a  clear 
understanding  of  it  To  begin  with,  this  law  received  its  being 
from  the  existent  fact  of  slavery  in  the  colony.  From  the  prac- 
tice of  a  few  holding  Negroes  as  slaves,  it  became  general  and 
prodigious.  Its  presence  in  society  called  for  lawful  regulations 
concerning  it.  While  it  is  solemnly  declared  ''that  there  shall 
never  be  any  bond  slavery,  villianage,  or  captivity  "  in  the  colony, 
there  were  three  provisos;  viz.,  "lawful  captives  taken  in  just 
wares,"  those  who  would  "  sell  themselves  or  are  sold  to  us,"  and 
such  as  "shall  be  judged  thereto  by  authority."  Under  the  fore- 
going conditions  slavery  was  plainly  established  in  Massachusetts. 
The  "Just  wares"  were  the  wars  against  the  Pequod  Indians. 
'That  these  were  made  prisoners  and  slaves,  we  have  the  universal 
testimony  of  all  writers  on  the  history  of  Massachusetts.  Just 
what  class  of  people  would  "  sell  themselves  "  into  slavery  we  are 
at  a  loss  to  know  !  We  can,  however,  understand  the  meaning  of 
tbc  words,  "or  are  sold  to  us."  This  was  an  open  door  for  the 
traffic  in  human  beings  ;  for  it  made  it  lawful  for  to  sell  slaves  to 


*  Ancient  Charters  and  La%rs  of  M^m.,  pp^S^,  33*  '  Slavery  in  Mass,,  p.  ij,  note. 
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the  colonists,  and  lawful  for  the  latter  to  purchase  them.  Those 
who  were  "judged  thereto  by  authority  *' were  those  in  slavery 
already  and  such  as  should  come  into  the  colony  by  shipping. 

This  statute  is  wide  enough  to  drive  a  load  of  hay  through. 
It  is  not  the  work  of  a  novice,  but  the  labored  and  skilful  product 
of  great  law  learning. 

**Tbe  law  must  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  contemporaneous  facts  of 
history*.     At  the  time  it  was  made  (1641),  what  had  its  authors  to  provide  for? 

**  I,  Indian  slaves  —  their  captives  taken  in  war. 

"2*  Negro  slaves  —  their  own  importations  of  *  strangers,'  obtained  by 
purchase  or  exchange, 

*'  3.  Criminals  —  condemned  to  slavery  as  a  punishment  for  offences. 

**  In  this  light,  and  only  in  this  liglit,  is  their  legislation  intelligible  and 
consistent.  It  is  very  true  that  the  code  of  which  this  law  is  a  part  *  exhibits 
throughout  the  hand  of  the  practised  lawyer,  familiar  with  the  principles  and 
securities  of  English  Liberty;'  but  who  had  ever  heard,  at  that  time,  of  the 
*common-Iaw  rights'  of  Indians  and  Negroes,  or  anybody  else  but  English- 
men ? 

"Thus  stood  the  statute  through  the  whole  colonial  period,  and  it  was 
never  expressly  repealed.  Based  on  the  Mosaic  code,  it  is  an  absolute  recog- 
nition of  slavery  as  a  legitimate  status,  and  of  the  right  of  one  man  to  sell 
himself  as  well  as  that  of  another  man  to  buy  him.  It  sanctions  the  slave- 
trade,  and  the  perpetual  bondage  of  Indians  and  Negroes,  their  children  and 
their  children's  children,  and  entitles  Massachusetts  to  precedence  over  any 
and  all  tlie  other  colonies  in  similar  legislation.  It  anticipates  by  many  years 
any  thing  of  the  sort  to  be  found  in  the  statutes  of  Virginia,  or  Mar)  land,  or 
South  Carolina,  and  nothing  like  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  contemporary  codes 
of  her  sister  colonies  in  New  England.*'  * 

The  subject  had  been  carefully  weighed  ;  and,  lacking  authoritj 
for  legalizing  a  criine  against  man,  the  Mosaic  code  was  cited," 
and  in  accordance  with  its  humane  provisions,  slaves  were  to  be 
treated.  But  it  was  authority  for  slavery^  that  the  cunning  lawyer 
who  drew  the  statute  was  seeking,  and  not  precedents  to  deter- 
mine the  kind  of  treatment  to  be  bestowed  upon  the  slave. 
Under  it  '*  human  slavery  existed  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half 
without  serious  challenge ;  ** '  and  here,  as  well  as  in  Virginia,  it 
received  the  sanction  of  the  Church  and  courts.  It  grew  with  its 
growth,  and  strengthened  with  its  strength  ;  until,  as  an  organic 
institution,  it  had  many  defenders  and  few  apologists.3 

'•This  article  gives  express  sanction  to  the  slave-trade,  and  the  practice 
of  holding  Negroes  and  Indians  in  perpetual   bondage,  anticipating  by  many 

*  Sbvery  in  Ma&«.,  pp.  18,  19^        »  Ibid*,  p.  l«*        ^  Elliott's  New-England  HtiL,  vol.  i.  p.  383, 
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Tears  any  thing  o£  the  sort  to  be  found  in  the  statutes  of  Virginia  or  Mary- 

And  it  is  rather  strange,  in  the  light  of  this  plain  statute 
establishing  and  legalizing  the  purchase  of  slaves,  that  Mr  Wash- 
burn's statement,  unsustained,  should  receive  the  public  indorse- 
ment of  so  learned  a  body  as  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society! 

"But,  after  all  [says  Mr.  Washburn],  the  laws  on  this  subject,  as  well  as 

llie  practice  of  the  govern menU  were  inconsistent  and  anomiilous,  indicating 

I  clearly,  that  whether  Colony  or  Province,  so  far  as  it  felt  free  to  follow  its  own 

tnciin-^tions^  uncontrolled  by  the  action  of  the  mother  country,  Massachlisetts 

was  hostile  to  slavery  as  aa  institution  T'  ^ 

No  doubt  Massachusetts  was  ''inconsistent  '*  in  seeking  liberty 
'  for  her  white  citizens  while  forging  legal  chains  for  the  Negro. 
And  how  far  the  colony  **felt  free  to  follow  its  own  inclinations'* 
Chief-Justice  Parsons  declares  from  the  bench.     Says   that  emi- 
nent jurist, — 

"Slavery  was  introduced  into  this  country  [Massachusetts]  soon  after  it» 
^  irrst  settlement,  and  was  tolerated  until  the  ratification  of  the  present  Consti- 
[  tudon  —  of  1780,'*  1 

So  here  we  find  an  eminent  authority  declaring  that  slavery 
followed  hard  upon  the  heels  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  *'and  was 
tolerated**  until  178a  Massachusetts  "felt  free"  to  tear  from 
the  iron  grasp  of  the  imperious  magistrates  the  liberties  of  the 
peoplCp  but  doubtless  felt  not  ''free'*  enough  to  blot  out  **  the 
[crime  and  folly  of  an  evil  time/*  And  yet  for  years  lawyers  and 
I  clergy^men,  orators  and  statesmen,  historians  and  critics,  have 
stubbornly  maintained,  that,  while  slavery  did  creep  into  the 
colony,  and  did  exist,  it  was  **  not  probably  by  force  of  any  law, 
for  none  such  is  found  or  known  to  exist/*  (?)4 

Slavery  having  been  firmly  established  in  Massachusetts^  the 
next  step  was  to  make  it  hereditary.  This  was  done  under  the 
sanction  of  the  highest  and  most  solemn  forms  of  the  courts  of 
law.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  give  this  subject  the  attention  it 
merits,  in  this  place ;  but  in  a  subsequent  chapter  it  will  receive 
due  attention*  We  will,  however,  say  in  passing,  that  it  was  the 
opinion  of  many  lawyers  in  the  last  century,  some  of  whom  served 
upon   the  bench   in    Massachusetts,    that   children   followed    the 


*  Hildfcth,  vol.  i.  p.  378, 

*  Quoled  by  Dr.  Moore,  p,  20* 


»  Mus.  HisL  Coll.,  vol*  iv.  4th  Series,  p,  3J4, 
«  Common  wealth  v/.  Avcs^  iS  Fickeritig,  p.  doS. 
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condition  of  their  mothers.  Chief-Justice  Parsons  held  that  "the 
issue  of  the  female  slave>  according  to  the  maxim  of  the  civil 
law,  was  the  property  of  her  master."  And,  subsequently,  Chief- 
Justice  Parker  rendered  the  following  opinion  :  — 

**  The  practice  was  ,  .  .  to  consider  such  issue  as  slaves,  and  the  property 
of  tlie  master  of  the  parents,  liable  to  be  sold  and  transferred  like  other 
chattels,  and  as  assets  in  the  hands  of  executors  and  administrators.  .  .  .  We 
think  there  is  no  doubt  that,  at  any  period  of  our  history,  the  issue  of  a  slave 
husband  and  a  free  ivife  would  have  been  declared  free.  Hrs  children,  ff  the 
issue  of  a  marriage  with  a  slave,  would,  immediately  on  their  birth,  become  the 
property  of  his  master,  or  of  the  master  of  the  female  slave." « 

This  decision  is  strengthened  by  the  statement  of  Kendall  in 
reference  to  the  wide-spread  desire  of  Negro  slaves  to  secure  free 
Indian  wives,  in  order  to  insure  the  freedom  of  their  children. 
He  says, — 

♦'  While  slavery  was  supposed  to  be  maintainable  by  law  in  Massachusetts, 
there  was  a  particular  temptation  to  Negroes  for  taking  Indian  wives,  the  chil- 
dren of  Indian  women  being  acknowledged  to  be  free/'^ 

We  refer  the  reader^  with  perfect  con6dence,  to  our  friend  Dr. 
George  H.  Moore,  who,  in  his  treatment  of  this  particular  feature 
of  slavery  in  Massachusetts,  has,  with  great  research,  put  down  a 
number  of  zealous  friends  of  the  colony  who  have  denied,  with 
great  emphasis,  that  any  child  was  ever  born  into  slavery  there. 
Neither  the  opinion  of  Chief-Justice  Dana,  nor  the  naked  and 
barren  assertions  of  historians  Palfrey,  Sumner,  and  Washburn, — 
great  though  the  men  were,  —  can  dispose  of  the  historical  reality 
of  hereditaty  slavery  in  Massachusetts^  down  to  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution  of  1780. 

The  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  issued  an  order  in  1645  i 
for  the  return  of  certain  kidnapped  or  stolen  Negroes  to  their 
native  country.  It  has  been  variously  commented  upon  by  his- 
torians and  orators.  The  story  runs,  that  a  number  of  ships, 
plying  between  New-England  seaport  towns  and  Madeira  and  the 
Canaries,  made  it  their  custom  to  call  on  the  coast  of  Guinea  '*to 
trade  for  negroes,"     Thus  secured,  they  were  disposed  of  in  the 

>  Andover  vs.  Canton,  Mass.  Reports,  551,  552,  quoted  by  Dr.  Moore. 

*  Kendall's  Travels,  vol.  ii*  p*  179. 

'  The  followini;  note,  if  it  refers  to  the  kidnapped  Negroes,  give%an  earlier  date,  —  '*  2gth  May, 
1644.  Mr.  Ubckleacb  his  petition  about  the  Mores  was  coni^ented  to,  to  be  committed  to  the 
eld's,  to  cntunue  us  of   the  niind  of    God  hereiD,  &  then  further  to  consider  it."—  Masi. 
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slave-nrjarkcts  of  Barbadoes  and  the  West  Indies.  The  New- 
England  slave-raarket  did  not  demand  a  large  supply.  Situated 
on  a  cold,  bleak,  and  almost  sterile  coast,  Massachusetts  lacked 
the  conditions  to  make  slave-trading  as  lucrative  as  the  Southern 
States  ;  but,  nevertheless,  she  disposed  of  quite  a  number,  as  the 
reader  will  observe  when  we  examine  the  first  census.  A  ship 
from  the  town  of  Boston  consorted  with  '*some  Londoners  *'  with 
the  object  of  gaining  slaves.  Mr,  Bancroft '  says  that  **  upon  the 
Lord's  day,  invited  the  natives  aboard  one  of  their  ships/*  and 
then  made  prisoners  of  such  as  came ;  which  is  not  mentioned  by 
Hildreth.^  The  latter  writer  says,  that  **on  pretence  of  some 
quarrel  with  the  natives,"  landed  a  small  cannon  called  a  **  mur- 
derer," attacked  the  village  on  Sunday ;  and  having  burned  the 
village,  and  killed  many,  made  a  few  prisoners*  Several  of  these 
prisoners  fell  to  the  Boston  ship.  On  account  of  a  disagreement 
between  the  captain  and  under  officers  of  the  ship,  as  well  as 
the  owners,  the  story  of  the  above  afifair  was  detailed  before  a 
Boston  court  Richard  Saltonstall  was  one  of  the  magistrates 
before  w*hom  the  case  was  tried.  He  wtis  moved  by  the  recital 
of  the  cruel  wrong  done  the  Africans,  and  therefore  presented 
a  petition  to  the  courts  charging  the  captain  and  mate  with  the 
threefold  crime  of  *' murder,*'  **  man-stealing."  and  '*  sabbath- 
breaking,"  3 

'  BiincTijft,  Centennial  edition,  vol,  L  i>.  137,  *  Hitdrelhf  vol. !.  p.  aSa, 

'  The  petition  t&  mthcr  «i  reaurkiible  |iii.pcr,  and  i»  printed  below.    It  Is  evident  that  the 

judge  wa$  in  cjirnc^t.    Aod  yet  the  court,  while  iidmitting  the  petition,  tried  the  caa«  on  only  one 

fTouiid,  m»n«»teiiJing. 

The  oalh  I  look   li  iterance  upon  the  pbcc  of  assisLinre  was  to  thi*  effect:  That  I 

MFOiikl  tfiUy  ciiiJcitV'Mjr  i)it  jiMspell  and  ihc  gicvHl  of  ilic  ^leoplc  of  ihi*  p^lanuiktrt  Ho  the 

be»f  of  my  skilh  (!i!>pctu.,.^  j>.  ,.     ^  ,, v  .md  itnpui'a^ty  (uc>:x?riiitig  10  the  1ji*&  of  God  and  lhi&  laiid)  in 

all  ^tfcs  wherein  I  act  by  virtue  of  my  pbcc.  1  conceive  my««lf  called  by  virtue  of  my  place  to  «ct 
(Mnoanling  lo  ihis  oath}  in  the  ca«e  ojQceming  the  negerv  taken  by  captain  Smith  aiid  Mr.  Kcser;  whcreni 
it  i«  «^«K»l  that  Mr«  rLcacr  gave  chace  to  ccrtiuiie  ticserfl;  and  upon  the  uunc  day  lookc  divers  of  (hem; 
and  M  Another  time  killed  others;  and  Inirncd  one  of  their  townc%.  Omitting  several  mi&dcrtietinouniK,  which 
dcooin|iain«i  (hi»c  acts  above  mentioned^  1  conceive  the  acts  thenuelvcf  to  bee  ditectly  coutr^iry  to  these 
[  bwft  (all  of  which  arc  capitall  by  the  word  of  God;  and  two  of  tbeni  by  the  lawcs  of  ihb  jurtidic- 

The  wl  <or  act»)  of  murder  (whether  by  force  or  fraude)  arc  etpre&sly  contrary  both  to  the  bw  of 
,  and  ♦♦■'•  '•'*'  •*<  '*M"k  country. 
The  4  rvegcrs,  or  tAkitif  thetn  by  force  C>^'hcilier  it  be  considered  as  theft  or  robbery) 

if  (a*  I  C'K.  -.»ly  contrary,  both  to  the  law  of  God,  and  the  l.iw  of  ihii  country. 

The  4tci  c/  €^acfinj^  the  nrfrrt  (ns  a/arrsaytfr)  ttj^H  the  taNmik  Hay  {being  a  ttrviU  w^rkt 
AHd  tmch  at  ctnunat  he  coHsidered  under  any  if t her  Aeade)  is  expreu^  tApitetlt  hy  tke  Ima  e/ 
G04,  • 

TheM  *ei«  And  outrages  being  oommitted  wlwre  there  wot  ik>c  ctviU  gtnpemineiil,  which  might  cafl 
I  to  >oCi»tpt«  imd  the  persons,  by  whom  they  were  committed  boeing  of  our  juris^diciion.,  1  conceive  this 
I  to  beft  the  mtnbtcr»  of  God  in  this  caM,  an4  therefore  my  htunble  i«quekt  is  that  the  sevcraU  ofTcnden 


It  seems  that  by  the  Fundamental  Laws,  adopted  by  the  people 
in  1641,  the  first  two  offences  were  punishable  by  death,  and  all  of 
them  *'capitall,  by  the  law  of  God/'  The  court  doubted  its  juris- 
diction over  crimes  committed  on  the  distant  coast  of  Guinea.  But 
article  ninety-one  of  **The  Body  of  Liberties**  determined  who 
were  lawful  slaves,  —  those  who  sold  themselves  or  were  sold, 
"lawful  captives  taken  in  just  wares/*  and  those  "judged  thereto 
by  authority/*  Had  the  unfortunate  Negroes  been  purchased, 
there  was  no  law  in  Massachusetts  to  free  them  from  their  owners  ; 
but  having  been  kidnapped,  unlawfully  obtained^  the  court  felt 
that  it  was  its  plain  duty  to  bear  witness  against  the  **  sin  of  man- 
stealing/*  For,  in  the  laws  adopted  in  1641,  among  the  **  Capital 
Laws,"  at  the  latter  part  of  article  ninety -four  is  the  following: 
**  If  any  man  stealeth  a  man,  or  mankind,  he  shall  surely  be  put 
to  death/'  '  There  is  a  marginal  reference  to  Exod,  xxi.  16. 
Dn  Moore  does  not  refer  to  this  in  his  elaborate  discussion  of 
statute  on  **  bond  slavery/'  And  Winthrop  says  that  the  magis- 
trates decided  that  the  Negroes,  "having  been  procured  not 
honestly  by  purchase,  but  by  the  unlawful  act  of  kidnaping/* 
should  be  returned  to  their  native  country.  That  there  was  a 
criminal  code  in  the  colony,  there  can  be  no  doubt;  but  w^e  have 
searched  for  it  in  vain.  Hildrcth  *  says  it  was  printed  in  1649, 
but  that  there  is  now  no  copy  extant. 

The  court  issued  an  order  about  the  return  of  the  kidnapped 
Negroes,  which  we  will  give  in  full,  on  account  of  its  historical 
value,  and  because  of  the  difference  of  opinion  concerning  it 

**  The  general  court  conceiving  themselves  bound  by  the  first  opportunity 
to  bear  witness  against  the  heinous,  and  crying  sin  of  man^steahng,  as  also  to 
prescribe  such  timely  redress  for  what  is  past,  and  such  a  law  for  the  future,  as 
may  sufficiently  deter  all  others  belonging  to  us  to  have  to  do  in  such  vile  and 
odious  courses,  jusily  abhorred  of  all  good  and  just  men,  do  order  that  ihe 
negro  interpreter  with  others  unlawfully  taken,  be  by  the  first  opportunity  at 
the  charge  of  the  country  for  the  present,  sent  to  his  native  countiy  (Guinea) 
and  a  letter  with  him  of  the  indignation  of  the  court  thereabouts,  and  justice 
thereof,  desiring  our  honored  governor  would  please  put  tJiis  order  in  exe* 
culiun."3 

may  be  imprisoned  by  ilie  order  of  tlii*  a>iim,  and  brouglil  iato  their  deserved  cc»«iirc  in  convenient  limfe: 
and  ttiU  L  humbly  crave  that  jkk  ibe  imo  ihcy  have  commitlcd  may  be  upon  ihcir  own  heads,  and  not  upon 
our«ivcs  C«  oiheiwisc  ,t  will)  y^  j^  ^^  chn*iean  observance, 

RiCHAKD    SaLTOKSTALL. 

The  bouse  of  deputa  thinke  meete  th«^thbi  peiitiofi  shall  be  granted,  and  desire  our  honuared  magis- 
trats  concurrance  bercio.  Edward  Raw^m. 

^COFFIN*S  NeiSfhury^  pp,  335,  336. 
'  Iaw»  Canib^,  1675,  p.  15,  ■  Hildretb,  vol.  i.  p.  36&.  *  Coffin,  p.  335. 
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This  "protest  against  man-stealing**  has  adorned  and  flavored 
many  an  oration  on  the  "position  of  Massachusetts'*  on  the 
slavery  question.  It  has  been  brought  out  "  to  point  a  moral 
and  adorn  a  tale"  by  the  proud  friends  of  the  Commonwealth; 
but  the  law  quoted  above  against  **  man -stealing,"  the  language  of 
the  *' protest,"  the  statute  on  "bond  servitude,"  and  the  practices 
of  the  colonists  for  many  years  afterwards,  prove  that  many  have 
gloried,  but  not  according  to  the  truth.'  When  it  came  to  the 
question  of  damages,  the  court  said  :  **  For  the  negars  (they  being 
none  of  his,  but  stolen)  we  thinke  meete  to  allow  nothing."  ^ 

So  the  decision  of  the  court  was  based  upon  law,  —  the  pro- 
hibition against  "man-stealing.**  And  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  many  of  the  laws  of  the  colony  were  modelled  after  the 
Mosaic  code.  It  is  referred  to,  apologetically,  in  the  statute  of 
1641 ;  and  no  careful  student  can  fail  to  read  between  the  lines 
the  desire  there  expressed  to  refer  to  the  Old  Testament  as 
authority  for  slavery.  Now,  slaves  were  purchased  by  Abraham, 
and  the  New-England  *' doctors  of   the  law**  were  unwilling  to 


have  slaves  stolen  when  they  could  be  bought  3  so  easily, 
Moore  says,  in  reference  to  the  decision,  — 


Dr. 


**  In  all  the  proceedings  of  the  General  Court  on  this  occasion,  there  is  not 
1  m  trace  of  anti^slavcry  opinion  or  sentiment,  still  less  of  anti-slavery  legislation; 
tJiaugh  both  have  been  repeatedly  claimed  for  the  honor  of  the  colony.*' 4 

And  Dr.  Moore  is  not  alone  in  his  opinion;  for  Mr,  Hildreth 
says  this  case  *vin  which  Saltonstall  was  concerned  has  been 
magnified  by  too  precipitate  an  admiration  into  a  protest  on  the 
part  of  Massachusetts  against  the  African  slave-trade.  So  far, 
however,  from  any  such  protest  being  made,  at  the  very  birth  of 
the  foreign  commerce  of  New  England  the  African  slave-trade 
became  a  regular  business,"  5  There  is  now,  therefore,  no  room 
to  doubt  but  what  the  decision  was  rendered  on  a  technical  point 
of  law,  and  not  inspired  by  an  anti-slavery  sentiment 

As  an  institution,  slavery  had  at  first  a  stunted  growth  in 
Massachusetts,  and  did  not  increase  its  victims  to  any  great 
extent  until  near  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  But 
when  it  did  begin  a  perceptible  growth,  it  made  rapid  and  prodi- 
gious strides.     In  1676  there  were  about  two  hundred  slaves  in 


•  Diake  {p,  2SS)  says,  *'  This  Mt,  1 
'  Mom,  Records,  voJ.  ii.  p.  139^ 

*  Slavery  in  Maas»,  p.  30. 


ir,  was  afterwards  repealed  or  disregarded.'* 
)  Moore,  Appendix,  ajr,  tf, 
i  llildfcihi  vol.  i.  p.  ^8a. 
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the  colony,  and  they  were  chiefly  from  Guinea  and  Madagascar  ' 
In  1680  Gov.  Bradstreet,  in  compliance  with  a  request  made  by 
the  home  government,  said  that  the  slave-trade  was  not  carried 
on  to  any  great  extent.  They  were  introduced  in  small  lots,  and 
brought  from  ten  to  forty  pounds  apiece.  He  thought  the  entire 
number  in  the  colony  would  not  reach  more  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five.  Few  were  born  in  the  colony,  and  none  had  been 
baptized  up  to  that  time.*  The  year  1700  witnessed  an  unprece- 
dented  growth  in  the  slave-trade.  From  the  24th  of  January, 
1698,  to  the  25th  of  December,  1707,3  two  hundred  Negroes  were 
imported  into  the  colony,  —  quite  as  many  as  in  the  previous  sixty 
years.  In  1708  Gov,  Dudley's  report  to  the  board  of  trade  fixed 
the  number  of  Negroes  at  five  hundred  and  fifty,  and  suggested 
that  they  were  not  so  desirable  as  white  servants,  who  could  be 
used  in  the  army,  and  in  time  of  peace  turn  their  attention  to 
planting.  The  prohibition  against  the  Negro  politically  and  in  a 
military  sense,  in  that  section  of  the  country,  made  him  almost 
valueless  to  the  colonial  government  struggling  for  deliverance 
from  the  cruel  laws  of  the  mother  country.  The  white  ser- 
vant could  join  the  *^  minute-men,"  plough  with  his  gun  on  his 
back,  go  to  the  church,  and,  having  received  the  blessing  of  the 
parish  minister,  could  hasten  to  battle  with  the  proud  and  almost 
boastful  feelings  of  a  Christian  freeman  i  But  the  Negro,  bond 
and  free,  was  excluded  from  all  these  sacred  privileges.  Wronged, 
robbed  of  his  freedom,  —  the  heritage  of  all  human  kind,  —  he 
was  suspicioned  and  contemned  for  desiring  that  great  boon. 
On  the  17th  of  February,  1720,  Gov.  Shute  placed  the  number  of 
slaves  —  including  a  few  Indians  — in  Massachusetts  at  two  thou- 
sand. During  the  same  year  thirty-seven  males  and  sixteen 
females  were  imported  into  the  culony.4  We  are  unable  to  dis- 
cover wiiether  these  were  counted  in  the  enumeration  furnished 
by  Gov,  Shute  or  not.  We  are  inclined  to  think  they  were  in- 
cluded. In  173s  there  were  two  thousand  six  hundred  5  bond  and 
free  in  the  colony ;  and  within  the  next  seventeen  years  the  Negro 
population  of  Boston  alone  reached  1,541,^ 


'  Slavery  in  Maas.,  p.  49,    See,  alio^  Drake's  Boston,  p.  441,  note. 

*  Mass.  Hist,  Coll,  vol.  vul  3d  Scfics,  p.  357,  ^  Slavery  in  Mass,,  p.  50. 

*  CoIJ.  Amer,  Stat.  Asso.,  vol.  i.  p.  586.  '  Douglass's  British  Settlements,  vol.  i,  p.  531. 
^  t>rftke,  p.  714.     I  cannot  understand  how  Dr.  Moore  gets  1,514  slaves  in  Boston  in  1742, 

except  from  Dougla&s.     His  "  1742"  should  read  175J,  and  his  **  1,5^4**  slaves  should  read  1,541 
staves. 
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In  1754  the  colonial  government  found  it  necessary  to  estab- 
lish a  system  of  taxation.  Gov,  Shirley  was  required  to  inform 
the  House  of  Representatives  as  to  the  different  kinds  of  taxable 
property.  And  from  a  clause  in  his  message,  Nov.  19^  1754,  on 
the  one  hundred  and  nineteenth  page  of  the  Journal,  we  infer  two 
things ;  viz,,  that  slaves  were  chattels  or  real  estate,  and,  therefore, 
taxable.  The  governor  says,  "There  is  one  part  of  the  Estate, 
viz.,  the  Negro  slaves,  which  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  come  at  the 
knowledge  of.  Without  your  assistance,"  In  accordance  with 
the  request  for  assistance  on  this  matter,  the  legislature  instructed 
the  assessors  of  each  town  and  district  within  the  colony  to  secure 
a  correct  list  of  all  Negro  slaves,  male  and  female,  from  sixteen 
years  old  and  upwards,  to  be  deposited  in  the  office  of  the  secre- 
tary of  state.'  The  result  of  this  enumeration  was  rather  sur- 
prising; as  it  fixed  the  Negro  population  at  4,489, — quite  an 
increase  over  the  last  enumeration.  Again,  in  1764-65,  another 
census  of  the  Negroes  was  taken  ;  and  they  were  found  to  be 

5*779- 

Here,  as  in  Virginia,  an  impost  tax  was  imposed  upon  all 
Negro  slaves  imported  into  the  colony.  We  will  quote  section  3 
iif  the  Act  of  October,  \  705,  requiring  duty  upon  imported  Negroes ; 
because  many  are  disposed  to  discredit  some  historical  statements 
about  slavery  in  Massachusetts. 


"Sect.  3.      And  be  it  further  enacted   by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that 

I f^m  and  after  the  first  day  of  May,  Jq  the  year  odc  thousand  seven  hundred 

I  and  six,  every  master  o£  ship  or  vessel^  merchant  or  other  person^  importing  or 

I  bringing  into  this  province  any  negroc  or  negroes,  male  or  female,  of  what  age 

nocver,  shall  enter  their  number*  names  and  sex  in  the  impost  office  \  and  the 

I  master  shall  insert  the  same  in  the  manifest  of  his  lading,  and  shall  pay  to  the 

commissioner  and  receiver  of  the  impost,  four  pounds  per  head  for  every  such 

I  negro,  male  or  female ;  and  as  well  the  master,  as  the  ship  or  vessel  whe^rein 

'  they  arc  brought,  shall  be  security  for  payment  of  the  said  duty;  and  both  or 

either  of  them  shall  stand  charged  in  the  law  therefor  to  the  commissioner, 

who  may  deny  to  grant  a  clearing  for  such  ship  or  vessel,  until  pa^-ment  be 

made,  or  may  recover  the  same  of  the  master^  at  the  commissioner's  eleclion, 


'  •*  There  is  a  Dirious  tUuslralion  of  *the  w-ay  of  putting  it'  tn  Massachuuttj,  in  Mr. 
feitS  account  of  chift  'census  of  slAves,*  in  the  Collections  of  the  American  Statistical  Asso* 
itioiit  vol,  i«  p.  20S,  He  says  that  the  General  Court  passed  this  order  *for  the  purpose  of 
having  an  accurate  account  of  staves  lA  our  Commonwealth^  tis  a  mh^^€t  in  which  (hi  p«opU  uvn 
^fetmmg  mu(h  inUrtsUd^  nlativ*  t9  thi  <ausi  of  Ubiety'  "  There  (s  not  a  particle  of  authority 
for  this  suggestion  —  such  a  motive  for  their  action  never  existed  anywhere  tmt  in  the  imagination 
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by  actioa  of  debt,  btU,  plaiat  or  informatioo  In  aay  of  her  majesty's  courts  of 
record  within  this  province.'* ' 

A  fine  of  eight  pounds  was  imposed  upon  any  person  refusing 
or  neglecting  to  make  a  proper  entry  of  each  slave  imported,  in 
the  '*  Impost  Office."  If  a  Negro  died  within  six  weeks  after  his 
arrival,  a  drawback  was  allowed.  If  any  slave  was  sold  again  into 
another  Province  or  plantation  within  a  year  after  his  arrival, 
a  drawback  was  allowed  to  the  person  who  paid  the  impost  duty. 
A  subsequent  and  more  stringent  law  shows  that  there  was  no 
desire  to  abate  the  traffic.  In  August,  1712,  a  law  was  passed 
"prohibiting  the  importation  or  bringing  into  the  province  any 
Indian  servants  or  slaves  ;**^  but  it  was  only  intended  as  a  check 
upon  the  introduction  of  the  Tuscaroras  and  other  "revengeful** 
Indians  from  South  Carolina.3  Desperate  Indians  and  insubor- 
dinate Negroes  were  the  occasion  of  grave  fears  on  the  part  of 
the  colonists.'*  Many  Indians  had  been  cruelly  dealt  with  in  war; 
in  peace,  enslaved  and  wronged  beyond  their  power  of  endu- 
rance. Their  stoical  nature  led  them  to  the  performance  of 
desperate  deeds.  There  is  kinship  in  suffering.  There  is  an 
unspo^'.en  language  in  sorrow  that  binds  hearts  in  the  indissoluble 
fellowship  of  resolve.  Whatever  natural  and  national  differences 
existed  between  the  Indian  and  the  Negro — one  from  the  bleak 
coasts  of  New  England,  the  other  from  the  tropical  coast  of 
Guinea  —  were  lost  in  the  commonality  of  degradation  and  interest. 
The  more  heroic  spirits  of  both  races  began  to  grow  restive  under 
the  yoke.  The  colonists  were  not  slow  to  observe  this,  and  hence 
this  law  was  to  act  as  a  restraint  upon  and  against  *'  their  rebel- 
lion and  hostilities.'*  And  the  reader  should  understand  that  it 
was  not  an  anti-slavery  measure.  It  was  not  **  hostile  to  slavery  " 
as  a  system  :  it  was  but  the  precaution  of  a  guilty  and  ever- 
gnawing  public  conscience. 

Slavery  grew.  There  was  no  legal  obstacle  in  its  way.  It 
had  the  sanction  of  the  law,  as  we  have  already  shown,  and  what 
was  better  still,  the  sympathy  of  public  sentiment.  The  traffic 
in  slaves  appears  to  have  been  more  an  object  in  Boston  than  at 
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any  period  before  or  since.  For  a  time  dealers  had  no  hesitation 
in  advertising  them  for  sale  in  their  own  names.  At  length  a 
very  few  who  advertised  w^ould  refer  purchasers  to  **  inquire  of 
the  printer^  and  know  further."  '  This  was  in  1727,  fifteen  years 
after  the  afore-mentioned  Act  became  a  law,  and  which  many 
apologists  would  interpret  as  a  specific  and  direct  prohibition 
against  slavery  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  for  such  a  perversion  of 
so  plain  an  Act. 

Slavery  in  Massachusetts,  as  elsewhere,  in  self-defence  had  to 
claim  as  one  of  its  necessary  and  fundamental  principles,  that  the 
slave  was  either  naturally  inferior  to  the  other  races,  or  that,  by 
some  fundamentally  inherent  law  in  the  institution  itself,  the 
master  was  justified  in  placing  the  lowest  possible  estimate  upon 
his  slave  property.  '*  Property  *'  implied  absolute  control  over 
the  thing  possessed.  It  carried  in  its  broad  meaning  the  awful 
fact,  not  alone  of  ownership,  but  of  the  supremacy  of  the  will  of 
the  owner.     Mr.  Addison  says, — 

*•  What  color  of  excuse  can  there  be  for  the  contempt  with  which  we  treat 

bis  part  of  our  species,  that  we  should  not  put  them  upon  the  common  foot  of 

humanity,  that  we  should  only  at  an  insignificant  fine  upon  the  man  Mo  mur- 

'ers  them;  nay,  that  we  should,  as  much  as  in  us  lies,  cut  them  oH  from  the 

spcct  of  happiness  in  another  world,  as  well  as  in  this,  and  deny  them  that 

^hlch  we  look  upon  as  the  proper  means  for  obtaining  it  ? " » 

None  whatever!  And  yet  the  Puritans  put  the  Negro  slaves  in 
their  colony  on  a  level  with  '*  horses  and  hogs.'*  Let  the  intelli- 
gent American  of  to-day  read  the  following  remarkable  note  from 

udge  Sewairs  diary,  and  then  confess  that  facts  are  stranger 

han  fiction* 


•♦*i7i6.     I  essayed  June  22,  to  prevent   Indians  and   Negroes  being  rated 
Horses  and  Hogs ;  'but  could  not  prevail,    CoL  Thaxier  bro't  it  back,  and 
;avc  as  a  reason  of  y  Nonagreement,  They  were  just  going  to  make  a  new 
valuation.^  s 

P       It  had  been  sent  to  the  deputies,  and  was  by  them  rejected, 

and  then  returned  to  the  judge  by  Col.  Thaxter.     The  House  was 
••just  going  to  make  a  New  Valuation*'  of  the  property  in  the 


>  Drake'i  Boston,  p»  574.  *  Spectator,  No,  sif^  Kov,  6|  t^ti* 

>  Slavery  in  Man^i  p.  64* 
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colony,  and  hence  did  not  care  to  exclude  slaves  from  the  list  of 
chattels,^  in  which  they  had  always  been  placed 

**  In  1718,  all  Indian,  Negro,  and  Mulatto  servants  for  Hfe  were  estimated 
as  other  Personal  Estate — vix.:  Each  male  se r van t/£?r/i)*i' above  fourteen  years 
of  age,  at  fifteen  pounds  value ;  each  female  servant  for  life,  above  fourteen 
years  of  age,  at  ten  pounds  value.  The  assessor  might  make  abatement  for 
cause  of  age  or  infirmity.  Indian,  Negro,  and  Mulatto  Male  servants  for  a 
term  of  years  were  to  be  numbered  and  rated  as  other  Polls,  and  not  as  Per- 
sonal Estate.  In  1726,  the  assessors  were  required  to  estimate  Indian,  Negro, 
and  Mulatto  servants  proportlonably  as  other  Personal  Estate,  according  to 
their  sound  judgment  and  discretion.  In  1727,  the  rule  of  1718  was  restoredf 
but  during  one  year  only,  for  in  1728  the  law  was  the  same  as  that  of  1726J 
and  so  it  probably  remained,  including  all  such  servants,  as  well  for  term  of 
years  as  for  lifc»  in  the  ratable  estates.  We  have  seen  the  supply-bills  for 
1736V  1738,  1739,  and  1740,  in  which  this  feature  is  the  same. 

**And  thus  they  continued  to  be  rated  with  horses,  oxen,  cows,  goats, 
she^p,  and  swine,  until  after  the  commencement  of  the  War  of  the  Revo- 
lution/'' 

On  the  22d  of  April,  1728,  the  following  notice  appeared  in 
a  Boston  newspaper  :  — 

'*Two  very  likely  Negro  girls.  Enquire  two  doors  from  the  Brick  Meeting- 
house in  Middle-street.  At  which  place  is  to  be  sold  women's  stays,  children** 
good  callamanco  stiffened-boddy^d  coats,  and  childrens'  stays  of  all  sorts,  and 
women's  hoopK:oats  ;  all  at  very  reasonable  rates.*' 3 

So  the  "likely  Negro  girls"  were  mixed  up  in  the  sale  of 
'*  women's  stays  "  and  "hoop-coats "  I  It  was  bad  enough  to  "  rate 
Negroes  with  Horses  and  Hogs,"  but  to  sell  them  with  second- 
,hand  clothing  was  an  incident  in  which  is  to  be  seen  the  low 
^pth  to  which  slavery  had  carried  the  Negro  by  its  cruel  weight. 
A  human  being  could  be  sold  like  a  cast*o£f  garment,  and  pass 
without  a  bill  of  sale.*    The  announcement  that  a  "  likely  Negro 

*  '*  In  the  inventory  of  the  estate  of  Samuel  Morgaridge,  who  died  in  1754,  1  find, 

*  Item,  three  negroes    ,<*.*«..'..  j£i33,  6f.,  M 
Uein,  fUx ,        ,     £11,  u.,  V 

**  In  the  inventor)'  of  Henry  Rolfe's  estate,  taken  In  April,  1711,  I  find  the  followingf  namely, 

*  Fifteen  sheep,  old  and  young jCj,  15^; 

An  uld  gun          .,t<*««»*4.  2 

An  old  Negroe  man ,      fo     o 

«  Coffin,  p,  18S. 

*  Slavery  in  Mass.,  pp.  64,  ^^5.  *  Drake,  583,  no<t 

*•  Here  i»  a  sample  of  the  sates  of  tHos«  days  :  "  In  1716,  Rice  Edwards,  of  Newbury,  ^h!{^• 
wrtght«  ieUs  to  Edmund  Greenteaf  *  my  whole  personal  estate  with  all  my  goods  and  chattels  aa 
also  9n9  Ht^tv  miin,  ont  cow,  three  pigs  with  timber,  plank,  and  boards."  —  Coffin,  p.  33;, 
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>rhan  about  nineteen  years  and  a  child  about  six  months  of  age 
\to  be  sold  together  or  apart'' ^  did  not  shock  the  Christian  sensi- 
^iliries  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts.  A  babe  six  months  old 
fcould  be  torn  from  the  withered  and  famishing  bosom  of  the 
^oung  mother,  and  sold  with  other  articles  of  merchandise.  How 
fitter  and  how  cruel  was  such  a  separation,  mothers'  only  can 
know ;  and  how  completely  lost  a  community  and  government  are 

I  that  regard  with  complacency  a  hardship  so  diabolical,  the  Chris- 
tians of  America  must  be  able  to  judge. 
The  Church  has  done  many  cruel  things  in  the  name  of  Chris^ 
kianily.  In  the  dark  ages  it  filled  the  minds  of  its  disciples  with 
scar,  and  their  bodies  with  the  pains  of  penance.  It  burned 
[Michael  Servetus,  and  it  strangled  the  scientific  opinions  of 
^iililco.  And  in  stalwart  old  Massachusetts  it  thought  it  was 
«loing  God*s  service  in  denying  the  Negro  slave  the  right  of 
Christian  baptism." 

**The  famous  French  Cade  Noir  of  1685  obliged  every  planter  to  have 
LIS  Negroes  baptized,  and  properly  instructed  in  the  doctrines  and  duties  o£ 
Christianity.     Nor  was  this  l!ie  only  important  and  humane  provision  of  that 

celebrated  statute^  to  which  we  may  seek  in  vain  for  any  parallel  in  British 

Tolonial  legislation."  3 

On  the  25th  of  October,  1727,  Matthias  Plant  4  wrote,  in  answer 
certain  questions  put  to  him  by  *'the  secretary  of  the  Society 
or  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,"  as  follows  :  — 

"6.  Negro  slaves,  one  of  them  is  desirous  of  baptism*  but  (knied  by  her 
waster^  a  woman  of  wonderful  sense,  and  prudent  in  mattere,  of  equal  knowl* 
dge  in  Religion  with  most  of  her  sex,  far  exceeding  any  of  her  own  nation 
bat  ever  yet  I  heard  of.'*  s 

It  was  nothing  to  her  master  that  she  was  "desirous  of  bap- 
tism," **of  wonderful  sense/*  ''prudent  in  matters/*  and  "of  equal 
tnowlcdge  in  religion  with  most  of  her  sex  !  "     She  was  a  Negro 
llavc,   and   as   such  was   denied  the  blessings  of  the  Christian 
■^^Church. 


*  New-England  Weekly  joiimal,  No.  267,  May  1,  1732. 

*  A  child  one >eai  and  a  half  old — a  nursing  child  sold  from  the  boisom  of  its  mother!  — 
nd  for  tife  '  —  CoFFlN%  p.  337. 

^  Slavery  In  Mass.,  p,  96.     Note, 

*  Eight  years  after  this,  on  the  aad  of  June,  1735,  Mr.  Plant  records  in  his  diary  :  '*  t  wrote 
IICtp  Saltnon  of  BaTb.idoes  Ui  send  me  a  Negro/'  (Coffin,  p.  338,)  It  doesn't  appear  that  the 
Ifeverend  gefltleman  was  opposed  to  slavery  I 

*  Note  quoted  by  I>r,  Moore,  o*  5^ 
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**  The  system  of  personal  servitude  was  fast  disappearing  from  Western 
Europe,  where  the  idea  had  obtained  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  Christian 
duly  for  Christians  to  hold  Christians  as  slaves.  But  this  charity  did  not 
extend  to  heathen  and  infidels.  The  same  system  of  morality  which  held  the 
possessions  of  unbelievers  as  lawful  spoils  of  war^  delivered  over  their  persons 
also  to  the  condition  of  servitude.  Hence^  in  America,  the  slavery  of  the 
Indians,  and  presently  of  Negroes,  whom  experience  proved  to  be  much  more 
capable  of  enduring  the  hardships  of  that  condition/' » 

And  those  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  baptism  were 
not  freed  thereby.^*  In  Massachusetts  no  Ne^o  ever  had  the 
courage  to  seek  his  freedom  through  this  door,  and,  therefore, 
there  was  no  necessity  for  legislation  there  to  define  the  question  ; 
but  in  the  Southern  colonies  the  law  declared  that  baptism  did 
not  secure  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  As  early  as  1631  a  law  was 
passed  admitting  no  man  to  the  rights  of  ** freemen'*  who  was 
not  a  member  of  some  church  within  the  limits  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  colonyJ  The  blessings  of  a  ** freeman**  were  reserved  for 
church-membcrs  only.  Negroes  were  not  admitted  to  the  church, 
aiid,  therefore,  were  denied  the  rights  of  a  freeman,4  Even  the 
mother  countr)^  had  no  bowels  of  compassion  for  the  Negro.  In 
1677  the  English  courts  held  that  a  Negro  slave  wz^  property, 

"That,  being  usually  bought  and  sold  among  merchants  as  merchandise, 
and  also  being  infidels^  there  might  be  a  property  in  them  sufficient  to  maintain 
troven"s 

So  as  ** infidels"  the  Negro  slaves  of  Massachusetts  were 
deprived  of  rights  and  duties  belonging  to  a  member  of  the 
Church  and  State. 

"Zealous  for  religion  as  the  colonists  were,  very  little  effort  was  made  to 
convert  the  Negroes,  owing  partly,  at  least,  to  a  prevalent  opinion  that  neither 

Christian  brotherhood  nor  the  law  of  England  w^ould  justify  the  holding  Cbris- 

_  *  

*  Hildrelh,  vol  i.  p.  44. 

t  H  p-Qr  Uiey  tell  the  Negroes,  that  they  must  believe  in  Christ,  and  receive  the  Christian 
faiChf  and  that  they  must  receive  the  «acramcntf  and  be  Jxiptizedi  and  s^  they  do;  but  still  they 
keep  them  slaves  for  all  this."  —  Macv*s  HisL  0/  Nantuckd^  pp.  280,  281. 

^  Ancient  Charters  and  Laws  of  Mass.,  p.  117. 

<  Mr.  Palfrey  relies  upon  a  single  reference  In  Winlbrop  for  the  historical  trustworthiness  of 
his  statement  that  a  Negro  ilavc  could  be  a  member  of  the  church.  He  thmks,  however,  that 
this  '* presents  a  curious  question,**  and  wisely  reasons  as  follows;  "A*  a  church-member,  he 
was  eligible  to  the  p^^liticat  franchiiie;  and,  If  he  should  be  actually  invested  with  it,  he  would  have 
a  part  in  making  laws  to  govern  his  master,  —  laws  with  which  his  master,  if  a  non-com municant, 
would  l>avc  had  no  concern  except  to  obey  them.  But  it  is  improbable  tlut  the  Court  would  have 
made  a  slave  —  while  a  slave  —  a  member  of  tiie  Cumpany,  tliuiigh  he  were  a  communicaac-* 
Palfrey,  vol  ii.  p.  30.    Note. 

i  Butts  vft  Penny,  3  Lev.,  p.  201 ;  3  Kib.,  p.  7S5. 
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jtians  as  slaves*  Nor  could  repealed  colonial  enactments  to  t!ie  contrary 
tentircly  root  out  this  idea,  for  it  was  not  supposed  that  a  colonial  statute  couJd 
|3et  aside  the  law  of  England."  ' 

But  the  deeper  reason  the  colonists  had  for  excluding  slaves 
Ifrom  baptism,  and  hence  citizenship,  was  twofold  ;  viz,,  to  keep  in 
[harmony  wiih  the  Mosaic  code  in  reference  to  "strangers*'  and 
I**  Gentiles/*  and  to  keep  the  door  of  the  Church  shut  in  the  face 

>f  the  slave;  because  to  open  it  to  him  was  to  emancipate  him  in 
[course  of  time.  Religious  and  secular  knowledge  were  not  favor- 
[able  to  slavery.  The  colonists  turned  to  the  narrow,  national 
[spirit  of  the  Old  Testament,  rather  than  to  the  broad  and 
[catholic  spirit  of  the  New  Testament,  for  authority  to  withhold 
[the  mercies  of  the  Christian  religion  from  the   Negro  slaves  in 

their  midst. 

The  rigorous  system  of  domestic  slavery  established  in  the 

colony  of  Massachusetts  bore  its  bitter  fruit  in  due  season.  It 
[was  impossible  to  exclude  the  slaves  from  the  privileges  of  the 
jChurch  and  State  without  inflicting  a  moral  injury  upon  the  holy 
[marriage  relation,  In  the  contemplation  of  the  law  the  slave  was 
chattel,  an  article  of  merchandise.  The  custom  of  separating 
Iparcnt  and  child,  husband  and  wife,  was  very  clear  proof  that  the 
jniarriage  relation  was  either  positively  ignored  by  the  institution 
[of  slavery,  or  grossly  violated  under  the  slightest  pretext.  All 
[well-organized  society  or  govei'nmcnt  rests  upon  this  sacred  rela- 
Ition.     But   slavery,  with    lecherous  grasp  and  avaricious   greed, 

trailed  the  immaculate  robes  of  marriage  in  ihe  moral  filth  of  the 
[traffic  in  human  beings.  True,  there  never  was  any  prohibition 
'against  the  marriage  of  one  slave  to  another  slave, — for  they 

trif[d  to  breed  slaves  in  Massachusetts!  —  but  there  never  was  any 

law  encouraging  the  lawful  union  of  slaves  until  after  the  Revolu- 
•^tionary  War,  in  1786.     We  rather  infer  from  the  following  in  the 

Act  of  October,  1705,  that  the  marriage  relation  among  slaves  had 

I  been  left  entirely  to  the  caprices  of  the  master. 


**  And  no  master  shall  unreasonably  deny  marriage  to  his  Negro  with  one 
f-  the  same  nation;  any  law,  usage  or  custom  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
landing/* » 


We  have  not  been  able  to  discover  "any  law'*  positively  pro- 
hibiting marriage  among  slaves  ;  but  there  was  a  custom  denying 


■  Uildrcth,  vol.  ii«  p.  ^^k 


■  Ancient  Charters  and  Laws  of  Blass.,  p.  748U 
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marriage  to  the  Negro,  that  at  length  received  the  weight  of  posi- 
tive law.     Mr  Palfrey  says,  — 

*'  From  the  reverence  cntertaii^ed  by  the  fathers  of  New  England  for  the 
nuptial  tie,  it  is  safe  to  infer  that  stave  husbands  aad  wives  were  never  sepa* 
rated."  * 

We  have  searched  faithfully  to  find  the  slightest  justification 
for  this  inference  of  Mr.  Palfrey,  but  have  not  found  it.  There 
is  not  a  line  in  any  newspaper  of  the  colony,  until  17 lo,  that  indi- 
cates the  concern  of  the  people  in  the  lawful  union  of  slaves. 
And  there  was  no  legislation  upon  the  subject  until  1786,  when 
an  **  Act  for  the  orderly  Solemnization  of  Marriage*'  passed.  That 
Negro  slaves  were  united  in  marriage,  there  is  abundant  evidence, 
but  not  many  in  this  period.  It  was  almost  a  useless  ceremony 
when  **the  customs  and  usages"  of  slavery  separated  them  at  the 
convenience  of  the  owner.  The  master's  power  over  his  slaves 
was  almost  absolute.  If  he  wanted  to  sell  the  children  and  keep 
the  parents,  his  decision  was  not  subject  to  any  court  of  law.  It 
was  final  If  he  wanted  to  sell  the  wife  of  his  slave  man  into  the 
rice-fields  of  the  Carolinas  or  into  the  West  India  Islands,  the 
tears  of  the  husband  only  exasperated  the  master.  **The  fathers 
of  New  England"  had  no  reverence  for  the  ** nuptial  tie"  among 
their  slaves,  and,  therefore,  tore  slave  families  asunder  without 
the  least  compunction  of  conscience.  "  Negro  children  were  con- 
sidered an  incumbrance  in  a  family,  and,  when  weaned,  were 
given  away  like  puppies,"  says  the  famous  Dr.  Belknap-  But 
after  the  Act  of  1705,  "their  banns  were  published  like  those  of 
white  persons ; "  and  public  sentiment  began  to  undergo  a  change 
on  the  subject.  The  following  Negro  marriage  was  prepared  by 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Phillips  of  Andoven  His  ministry  did  not  com- 
mence until  17J0;  ifnd,  therefore,  this  marriage  was  prepared 
subsequent  to  that  date.  He  realized  the  need  of  something,  and 
acted  accordingly. 

'*You,  Bob,  do  nou%  in  ye  Presence  of  God  and  these  Witnesses,  Take 
Sally  to  be  your  wife ; 

*'  Promising,  that  so  far  as  Rh.all  be  consistent  with  ye  Relation  which  you 
now  Sustain  as  a  servant,  you  will  Perform  ye  Part  of  an  Husband  towards 
her:  And  in  particular,  as  you  shall  have  ye  Opportunity  &  Ability,  you  will 
take  proper  Care  of  her  in  Skkticss  and  Health,  in  Prosperity  &  Adversity; 

*'  And  that  you  will  be  True  Sl  Faithful  lo  her,  and  will  Cleave  to  her 

'  Patffcy,  wl.  ii.  p.  30.     Note. 
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nly%  so  long  as  God,  \n  bis  Providence,  shall  continue  your  and  her  abode  in 
>uch  Place  (or  Places)  as  that  you  can   conveniently   come   together. —  Do 
"You  thus  Promise? 

"  Vou,  Sally,  do  now,  in  ye  Presence  of  God,  and  these  Witnesses,  Take 
Bob  to  be  your  Husbnnd ; 

**  Promising,  that  so  far  as  your  present  Relation  as  a  Servant  shall  admit 
will  Perform  the  Part  of  a  Wife  towards  him :  and  in  particular, 
♦*You  Protnisc  that  you  will  Love  him;  And  that  as  you  shall  have  tne 
I  Opportunity  &  Ability,  you  will  take  a  proper  Care  of  him  in  Sickness  and 
[Health;  in  Prosperity  and  Adversity: 

'And  you  will  cleave  to  him  only,  so  long  as  God,  in  his  Providence,  shall 
Icontinue  his  &  your  Abode  in  such  Place  (or  Places)  as  that  you  can  come 
■.together.  —  Do  you  thus  Promise?  I  then,  agreeable  to  your  Request,  and  with 
^•e  Consent  of  your  Masters  &  Mistresses,  do  Declare  that  you  have  License 
leiven  you  to  l>e  conversant  and  familiar  together  as  Husband  and  Wife,  so 
[long  as  God  shall  continue  your  Places  of  Abode  as  aforesaid;  And  so  long 
,  you  Shall  behave  yourselves  as  it  becometh  servants  to  doe: 

**  For  you  must  bolh  of  you  Isear  in  nrtnd  that  you  remain  still,  as  really 

and  truly  as  ever,  your  Master's  Property,  and  therefore  it  will  be  justly  exv 

■pectcd,  both  by  God  and  Man,  that  you  behave  and  conduct  yourselves  ail 

ipbedient  and  faithful  Ser\'anls  towards  your  respective  Masters  &  Mistresses 

3r  the  Time  being: 

*^\nd  finally,  1  exhort  and  Charge  you  to  beware  lest  you  give  place  to  the 

>evil,  so  as  to  take  occasion  from  the  license  now  given  you,  to  be  lifted  up 

l^irh  Pride,  and  thereby  fall  under  the  Displeasure,  not  of  Man  only,  but  of 

}od  also;  for  it  is  wTilten,  that  God  resisteth  the  Proud  but  giveih  Grace  to 

|the  humble. 

**  I  shall  now  conclude  with   Prayer  for  you,  that  you  may  become  good 

[Christians,  and  that  you  may  be  enabled  lo  conduct  as  such  :  and  in  particular^ 

(that  you  may  have  Grace  to  behave  suitably  towards  each  Other,  as  also  duti- 

yhxMy  towards  your  Masters  &   Mistresses,    Not  with   Eye  Service  as   Men 

plcasers,  ye  Servants  of  Ouist  doing  ye  Will  of  God  from  ye  heart,  &c- 

[**  Endorsed]  Negro  Marriage.'' 

Where  a  likely  Negro  woman   was  courted  by  the   slave  of 
another  owner,  and  wanted  to  marry,  she  was  sold,  as  a  matter  of 

•  humanity^  **  with  her  wearing  apparel "  to  the  owner  of  the  man. 
*•  A  Bill  of  Sale  of  a  Negro  Woman  Servant  in  Boston  in  1724, 
recites  that  'Whereas  Scipio,  of  Boston  aforesaid,  Free  Negro 
Man  and  Laborer,  proposes  Marriage  to  Margaret,  the  Negro 
^  Woman  Servant  of  the  said  Dorcas  Marshall  [a  Widow  Lady  of 
H  Boston] :  Now  to  the  Intent  that  the  said  Intended  Marriage  may 
take  Effect,  and  that  the  said  Scipio  may  Enjoy  the  said  Margaret 
without  any  Interruption/  etc.,  she  is  duly  sold,  with  her  apparel, 
for  Fifty  Pounds."^     Within  the  next  twenty  years  the  Governor 

*  Hist  Mag.,  roL  v.,  ad  Series,  by  Dr.  G,  H.  Mooi«,        '  Slavcfy  Id  Mass.,  p.  57,  oote. 
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and  his  Council  found  public  opinion  so  modified  on  the  question 
of  marriage  among  the  blacks,  that  they  granted  a  Negro  a  divorce 
on  account  of  his  wife's  adultery  with  a  white  man.  But  in 
Quincy's  Reports,  page  30,  note,  quoted  by  Dr  Moore,  in  1758 
the  following  rather  loose  decision  is  recorded ;  that  the  child  of 
a  female  slave  never  married  according  to  any  of  the  forms  pre- 
scribed by  the  laws  of  this  land,  by  another  slave,  who  "had  kept 
her  company  with  her  master's  consent,"  was  not  a  bastard. 

The  Act  of  1705  forbade  any  **  christian '*  from  marrying  a 
Negro,  and  imposed  a  fine  of  fifty  pounds  upon  any  clergyman 
who  should  join  a  Negro  and  ••  christian  '*  in  marriage.  It  stood  as 
the  law  of  the  Commonwealth  until  1843,  when  it  was  repealed 
by  an  "  Act  relating  to  Marriage  between  Individuals  of  Certain 
Races.*' 

As  to  the  political  rights  of  the  Negro,  it  should  be  borne  i 
mind,  that,  as  he  was  excluded  from  the  right  of  Christian  ba 
tism,  hence  from  the  Church  ;  and  as  only  church-members 
enjoyed  the  rights  of  freemen,  it  is  clear  that  the  Negro  was  not 
admitted  to  the  exercise  of  the  duties  of  a  freeman.*  Admitting 
that  there  were  instances  where  Negroes  received  the  rite  of  bap- 
tism, it  was  so  well  understood  as  not  entitling  them  to  freedom 
or  political  rights,  that  it  was  never  questioned  during  this  entire 
period.  Free  Negroes  were  but  little  better  off  than  the  slaves. 
While  they  might  be  regarded  as  owning  their  own  labor,  political 
rights  and  ecclesiastical  privileges  were  withheld  from  them, 

**  They  became  the  objects  of  a  suspicious  legislation,  which  deprived  them 
of  most  of  the  xV^\\^  of  freemen,  and  reduced  them  to  a  social  position  very 
similar,  in  many  respects,  to  that  which  inveterate  prejudice  in  many  parts  of 
Europe  has  fixed  upon  the  Jews.'* 

Though  nominally  free,  they  did  not  come  under  the  head  of 
**  Christians/'  Neither  freedom,  nor  baptism  in  the  Church,  could 
free  them  from  the  race-malice  of  the  whites,  that  followed  them  like 
the  fleet-footed  **  Furies,**  There  were  special  regulations  tor  free 
Negroes.  The  Act  of  1703,  forbidding  slaves  from  being  out  at 
night  after  the  hour  of  nine  o'clock,  extended  to  free  Negroes.' 
In  1707  an  Act  was  passed  "regulating  of  free  negroes," 3  It 
recites  that  **free  negroes  and  mulattos,  able  of  body,  and  fit  for 

*  I  use  the  term  freeman,  because  Uie  colony  being  tmder  the  EnglUh  crown,  there  were  no 
Cttizens.     All  were  British  subject. 

'  AQdetit  Charters  and  laws  of  MatBS^t  p.  746.  '  Tbtd.,  p.  386, 
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labor,  who  are  not  charged  with  trainings,  watches,  and  other  ser- 
vices," '  shall  perform  service  equivalent  to  militia  training.  They 
were  under  the  charge  of  the  officer  in  command  of  the  military 
company  belonging  to  the  district  where  they  resided.  They  did 
fatigue-duty.  And  the  only  time*  that»  by  law»  the  Negro  was 
admitted  to  the  trainings,  was  between  1652  and  1656.  But  there 
is  no  evidence  that  the  Negroes  took  advantage  of  the  law.  Pub- 
lic sentiment  is  more  potent  than  law.  In  May,  1656,  the  law  of 
1652,  admitting  Negroes  to  the  trainings,  was  repealed. 

*'For  the  better  ordering  and  settling  of  scverall  cases  in  the  military  com- 
piziyes  within  this  jurisdiction,  which,  upon  experience,  are  found  either  want- 
ing or  Inconvenient,  it  is  ordered  and  declared  by  this  Court  and  the  auihoritie 
thereof*  that  henceforth  no  negroes  or  Indians,  although  servants  to  the  Eng- 
lish, shal  be  armed  or  permitted  to  trayne,  and  y^  no  other  person  shall  be 
exempted  from  trayning  but  such  as  some  law  doth  privclcdge." « 

And  Gov.  Bradstreet,  in  his  report  to  the  **  Committee  for 
Trade/'  made  in  May,  1680,  says, — 

»♦  We  account  all  generally  from  Sixteen  to  Sixty  that  are  healthfull  and 
strong  bodys,  both  Housc-holdcrs  and  Servants  fit  to  beare  Armes»  tJicept  JVe 
grp€s  and  slaves,  whom  wee  arme  not"  3 

The  law  of  1707  —  which  is  the  merest  copy  of  the  Virginia 
law  on  the  same  subject  —  requires  free  Negroes  to  answer  fire- 
alarms  with  the  company  belonging  to  their  respective  precincts. 
They  were  not  allowed  to  entertain  slave  friends  at  their  houses, 
without  the  permission  of  the  owner  of  the  slaves.  To  all  prohi- 
bitions there  was  affixed  severe  fines  in  large  sums  of  money.  In 
case  of  a  failure  to  pay  these  fines,  the  delinquent  was  sent  to  the 
House  of  Correction  ;  where,  under  severe  discipline,  he  was  con- 
strained to  work  out  his  fine  at  the  rate  of  one  shilling  per  day  ! 
If  a  Negro  **  presume  to  smite  or  strike  any  person  of  the  Eng- 
lish, or  other  christian  nation/'  he  was  publicly  flogged  by  the 
justice  before  whom  tried,  at  the  discretion  of  that  officer. 

During  this  period  the  social  condition  of  the  Negroes,  bond 

'  Mr.  Fi]frty  is  disposed  to  hang  a  very  weighty  matter  on  a  very  tiender  thread  of  authority^ 
Hesaiy»,  **  In  the  list  of  men  capable  of  bearing  arms^  at  Plymouth,  in  1643,  occurs  the  name  of 
*  Abraham  Pearse,  the  Dhck-nioorc,'  from  which  we  infer  ♦  .  .  that  Negroes  were  not  dispenied 
from  mUitary  service  in  that  colony  '*  (History  of  New  England,  voL  it.  p.  30,  note).  This  tingle 
case  is  borne  down  by  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  cobniats  on  this  $nb)ect«  Negroes  as  a  class 
w«re  ibsolutely  e^tcludcd  from  the  military  service^  from  the  commencement  of  the  colony  down 
to  the  war  with  Great  Driiain. 

■  Slftv«ry  in  Mass.,  Appendix,  p.  a^j.      *  MaM*  Hilt.  Soc*  CoH«|  voL  viii.  jd  Serie9|  p,  J5& 
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and  free,  was  very  deplorable.  The  early  records  of  the  town  of 
Boston  preserve  the  fact  that  one  Thomas  Deane,  in  the  year 
i66r,  was  prohibited  from  employing  a  Negro  in  the  manufacture 
of  hoops,  under  a  penalty  of  twenty  shillings  ;  for  what  reason  is 
not  stated."  '  No  churches  or  schools,  no  books  or  teachers, 
they  were  left  to  the  gloom  and  vain  imaginations  of  their  own 
fettered  intellects.  John  Eliot  "had  long  lamented  it  with  a 
Bleeding  and  Burning  Passion,  that  the  English  used  their  Ne- 
groes but  as  their  Horses  or  their  Oxen,  and  that  so  little  care 
was  taken  about  their  immortal  souls  ;  he  looked  upon  it  as  a 
Prodig}%  that  any  wearing  the  Name  of  Christians  should  so  much 
have  the  Heart  of  Devils  in  them^  as  to  prevent  and  hinder  the 
Instruction  of  the  poor  Blackamores,  and  confine  the  souls  of  their 
miserable  Slaves  to  a  Destroying  Ignorance,  merely  for  fear  of 
thereby  losing  the  Benefit  of  their  Vassalage;  but  now  he  made 
a  motion  to  the  English  within  two  or  three  Miles  of  him,  that  at 
such  a  time  and  place  they  %vould  send  their  Negives  once  a  week 
unto  him  :  For  he  would  then  Catechise  them,  and  Enlighten  them, 
to  the  utmost  of  his  power  in  things  of  their  Everlasting  Peace ; 
however,  he  did  not  live  to  make  much  progress  in  this  under- 
taking.** ^  The  few  faint  voices  of  encouragement,  that  once  in  a 
great  while  reached  them  from  the  pulpit  3  and  forum,  were  as 
strange  music,  mellowed  and  sweetened  by  the  distance.  The 
free  and  slave  Negroes  were  separated  by  law,  were  not  allowed 
to  communicate  together  to  any  great  extent.  They  were  not 
allowed  in  numbers  greater  than  three,  and  then,  if  not  in  the 
service  of  some  white  person,  were  liable  to  be  arrested,  and  sent 
to  the  House  of  Correction. 

^  The  slave  was  the  property  of  his  master  as  much  as  his  ox  or  his  horse : 
hi  had  n&  civil  rights  but  that  of  protection  from  cruelty;  he  could  acquire  no 
property  nor  dispose  of  any*  without  the  consent  of  his  master.  ,  .  .  We 
think  he  had  not  the  capacity  to  communicate  a  civil  relation  to  his  children, 
which  he  did  not  enjoy  himself,  except  as  the  property  of  his  master."  s 

With  but  small  means  the  free  Negroes  of  the  colony  w^ere 
unable  to  secure  many  comforts  in  their  homes.    They  were  hated 
and  dreaded  more  than  their  brethren  in   bondage.     They  could 
u  ~  ^"^      '  '^^ 

*  Lyman'»  Report,  tS22.        *  Mather's  MagnftUa,  Book  HL,  p.  207,    Compare  abo  p,  309. 
^  £lliott'&  New  Engiaad  Htat.,  vol.  U.  p»  T65. 

^  Mr»  Palfrey  comes  a^in  with  his  %\Xi^t  and  exceptional  case,  asking  us  to  infer  a  rulic 
tbercfrom.    See  History'  of  New  England,  note,  p.  30. 

*  Chief-Justic*  Parker,  in  Audovcr  vs.  Canton,  13  Mas».  p,  550, 
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judge,  by  contrast,  of  the  abasing  influences  of  slavery.  They 
were  only  norainally  free  ;  because  they  were  taxed  »  without  rep- 
resentation,—  had  no  voice  in  the  colonial  government. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  obscure  and  neglected  condition  of 
the  free  Negroes,  some  of  them  by  their  industry,  frugality,  and 
aptitude  won  a  place  in  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  more 
humane  of  the  white  population.  Owning  their  own  time,  many 
of  the  free  Negroes  applied  themselves  to  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge. Phillis  Wheatley,  though  nominally  a  slave  for  some  years, 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  intellectual  Negroes  of  this  period.  She 
was  brought  from  Africa  to  the  Boston  slave-market,  where,  in 
1761,  she  was  purchased  by  a  benevolent  white  lady  by  the  name 
of  Mrs.  John  Wheatley.  She  was  naked,  save  a  piece  of  dirty 
carpet  about  her  loins,  was  delicate  of  constitution,  and  much 
fatigued  from  a  rough  sea-voyage.  Touched  by  her  modest 
demeanor  and  intelligent  countenance,  Mrs.  Wheatley  chose  her 
from  a  large  company  of  slaves.  It  was  her  intention  to  teach 
^her  the  duties  of  an  ordinary  domestic  ;  but  clean  clothing  and 
rholesome  diet  effected  such  a  radical  change  in  the  child  for  the 
better,  that  Mrs.  Wheatley  changed  her  plans,  and  began  to  give 
^r  private  instruction.  Eager  for  learning,  apt  in  acquiring, 
lough  only  eight  years  old,  she  greatly  surprised  and  pleased  her 
listress.  Placed  under  the  instruction  of  Mrs.  Wheatley's  daugh- 
er,  Phillis  learned  the  English  language  sufficiently  well  as  to  be 
bble  to  read  the  most  difficult  portions  of  the  Bible  with  ease  and 
ccuracy.  This  she  accomplished  in  less  than  a  year  and  a  half, 
Jhc  readily  mastered  the  art  of  writing;  and  within  four  years 
rom  the  time  she  landed  in  the  slave-market  in  Boston,  she  was 
able  to  carry  on  an  extensive  correspondence  on  a  variety  of 
topics. 

Her  ripening  intellectual  faculties  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  refined  and  educated  people  of  Boston,  many  of  whom  sought 
her  society  at  the  home  of  the  Wheatleys.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered, that  this  period  did  not  witness  general  culture  among  the 
masses  of  white  people,  and  certainly  no  facilities  for  the  educa 
.tion  of  Negroes.  And  yet  some  cultivated  white  persons  gave 
Phillis  encouragement,  loaned  her  books,  and  called  her  out  on 
matters  of  a  literary  character.  Having  acquired  the  principles 
rf  an  English  education,  she  turned  her  attention  to  the  study  of 

'  Slavery  in  fiiau.,  p.  6a« 


the  Latin  language, '  and  was  able  to  do  well  in  it  Encouraged 
by  her  success,  she  translated  one  of  Ovid's  tales.  The  transla- 
tion was  considered  so  admirable  that  it  was  published  in  Boston 
by  some  of  her  friends.  On  reaching  England  it  was  republished, 
and  called  forth  the  praise  of  many  of  the  reviews. 

Her  manners  were  modest  and  refined.  Her  nature  was  sen- 
sitive and  affectionate.  She  early  gave  signs  of  a  deep  spiritual 
experience,*  which  gave  tone  and  character  to  all  her  efforts  in 
composition  and  poetry.  There  was  a  charming  vein  of  grati- 
tude in  all  her  private  conversations  and  public  utterances,  which 
her  owners  did  not  fail  to  recognize  and  appreciate.  Her  only 
distinct  recollection  of  her  native  home  was,  that  every  morning 
early  /icr  mothtr  poured  out  water  before  the  rising  sun.  Her 
growing  intelligence  and  keen  appreciation  of  the  blessings  of 
civilization  overreached  mere  animal  grief  at  the  separation  from 
her  mother.  And  as  she  knew  more  of  the  word  of  God,  she 
became  more  deeply  interested  in  the  condition  of  her  race. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  her  master  emancipated  her  Naturally 
delicate,  the  severe  climate  of  New  England,  and  her  constant 
application  to  study,  began  to  show  on  her  health.  Her  friend 
and  mother,  for  such  she  proved  herself  to  be,  Mrs.  Wheatley, 
licitous  about  her  health,  called  in  eminent  medical  counsel, 
ho  prescribed  a  sea*voyage.  A  son  of  Mrs.  Wheatley  was  about 
to  visit  England  on  mercantile  business,  and  therefore  took 
Phillis  with  him*  For  the  previous  six  years  she  had  cultivated 
her  taste  for  poetry ;  and,  at  this  time,  her  reputation  was  quite 
well  established.  She  had  corresponded  with  persons  in  England 
in  social  circles,  and  was  not  a  stranger  to  the  English,  She  was 
heartily  welcomed  by  the  leaders  of  the  society  of  the  British 
metropolis,  and  treated  with  great  consideration.  Under  all  the 
trying  circumstances  of  high  social  life,  among  the  nobility  and 
rarest  literary  genius  of  London,  this  redeemed  child  of  the  des- 
ert, coupled  to  a  beautiful  modesty  the  extraordinary  powers  of  an 
incomparable  conversationalist  She  carried  London  by  storm. 
Thoughtful  people  praised  her ;  titled  people  dined  her ;  and  the 
press  extolled  the  name  of  Phillis  Wheatley,  the  African  poetess. 


»  MottS  Sketches,  p.  17. 

°  At  the  early  age  of  ^mteen,  in  the  year  1770,  Phillia  was  baptized  into  tho  membersbip  of 
the  society  worshipping  in  the  "Old  South  Me€ting-Hou«  "  The  gifted,  eloquent,  and  noble 
Dr.  Scwdl  was  the  pastor.  Thia  was  an  eiEceptioii  to  the  rule,  that  iUvei  were  not  baptized  into 
the  Church, 
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Prevailed   upon  by  admiring  friends,  in  1773'  she  gave  her 
>oems  to  the  worid.     They  were  published  in  London  in  a  small 
DCtavo  volume  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  pages,  compris- 
ing   thirty-nine   pieces.      It   was   dedicated   to   the   Countess   of 
[untingdon,  with  a  picture  of  the  poetess,  and  a  letter  of  recom- 
mendation signed  by  the  governor  and  lieutenant-governor,  with 
'^many  other  "respectable  citizens  of  Boston." 


TO   THE   PUBLIC 


iAs  it  has  been  repeatedly  suggested  to  the  publisher,  by  persons  who  have 
»ecn  the  manuscript,  that  numbers  would  be  ready  to  suspect  they  were  not 
really  the  writings  of  pHiLLiSthehas  procured  the  foUouing  attestation,  from 
the  most  respectable  characters  in  Basian^  that  none  might  have  the  least 
ground  for  disputing  their  Original. 

We,  whose  Names  are  under-UTitten,  do  assure  the  Worlds  that  the  Poems 
Specified  in  the  following  page  were  (as  we  verily  believe)  written  by  Phillis, 
.  young  Negro  Girl,  who  was,  but  a  few  Years  since,  brought,  an  uncultivated 
Barbarian,  from  Africa,  and  has  ever  since  been,  and  now  is,  under  the  drsad- 
rantage  of  serving  as  a  S!ave  in  a  family  in  this  town.     She  has  been  exam- 
ined by  some  of  the  best  judges,  and  is  thought  qualified  to  write  them. 

His  Excellency^  Thcmas  Hutchinson,  Governor, 
lite  Hon,  Andrew  Oliver,  Lieutenant  Gavemon 


Hon.  Thomas  Hubbard, 
Hon.  John  Erving» 
Hon,  James  Pitts^ 
Hon.  Harrison  Gray, 
Hon.  James  Bowdoin, 
John  Hancock,  Esq, 
Joseph  Green,  Esq, 
Richard  Gary,  Esq, 


Rev.  Charles  Chauncyi 

E^v,  Mather  Byles, 

Rnf.  Ed-  Pemberton, 

Rev.  Andrew  Elliot, 

Rev.  Samuel  Cooper, 

Rev.  Samuel  Mather, 

Rev.  John  Moorhead, 

Mr.  John  Wheatley,  her  master. 


The  volume  has  passed  through  several  English  and  American 
editions,  and  is  to  be  found  in  all  first-class  libraries  in  the 
country.  Mrs.  Wheatley  sickened^  and  grieved  daily  after  Phillis. 
A  picture  of  her  little  ward,  sent  from  England,  adorned  her  bed* 
room ;  and  she  pointed  it  out  to  visiting  friends  with  all  the  sin- 
cere pride  of  a  mother.  On  one  occasion  she  exclaimed  to  a 
friend,  ''See!  Look  at  my  Phillis!  Does  she  not  seem  as  though 
■  she  would  speak  to  me?**     Getting  no  better,  she  sent  a  loving 


*  All  wnrcTi  I  have  aeen  on  this  subject  —  and  I  think  1  have  tttn  all  —  leave  the  impression 
hit  Mi»  Wheatley'a  poem$  were  first  published  in  London,  This  is  not  true.  The  first  pub- 
tithed  poems  from  her  pen  wsre  lASued  in  Boston  [n  1770.  But  it  was  a  mere  pamphlet  editioo, 
snd  hu  loag  since  perished. 
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request  to  Phillis  to  come  to  her  at  as  early  a  moment  as  possible. 
With  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude  to  Mrs.  Whcatley  for  countless 
blessings  bestowed  upon  her,  Phillis  hastened  to  return  to  Boston. 
She  found  her  friend  and  benefactor  just  livingj  and  shortly  had 
the  mournful  satisfaction  of  closing  her  sightless  eyes.  The  hus- 
band  and  daughter  followed  the  wife  and  mother  quickly  to  the 
grave.  Young  Mr.  Wheatley  married,  and  settled  in  England 
Phillis  was  alone  in  the  world. 

'*  She  soon  after  received  an  offer  of  marriage  from  a  respectable  colored 
man,  of  Boston,  The  name  of  this  individual  was  yohn  Peters.'  He  kept  a 
grocer)'  in  Court  Street,  and  was  a  man  of  handsome  person.  He  wore  a  wig, 
carried  a  cane,  and  quite  acted  out  *  the  geHiUman.^  In  an  evil  hour,  he  was 
accepted;  and»  though  he  was  a  man  of  talents  and  information,  —  writing  with 
fluency  and  propnet\%  and,  at  one  period^  reading  law,  —  he  proved  utterly 
unworthy  of  the  distinguished  woman  who  honored  him  by  her  alliance." 

Her  married  life  was  brief.  She  was  the  mother  of  one  child, 
that  died  early.  Ignorant  of  the  duties  of  domestic  life,  courted 
and  flattered  by  the  cultivated,  Peters's  jealousy  was  at  length 
turned  into  harsh  treatment.  Tenderly  raised,  and  of  a  delicate 
constitution,,  Phillis  soon  went  into  decline,  and  died  Dec.  5,  1784, 
in  the  thirty-first^  year  of  her  life,  greatly  beloved  and  sincerely 
mourned  by  all  whose  good  fortune  it  had  been  to  know  of  her 
high  mental  endowments  and  blameless  Christian  life. 

Her  influence  upon  the  rapidly  growing  anti-slavery  sentiment 
of  Massachusetts  was  considerable.  The  friends  of  humanity 
took  pleasure  in  pointing  to  her  marvellous  achievements,  as  an 
evidence  of  what  the  Negro  could  do  under  favorable  circum- 
stances. From  a  state  of  nudity  in  a  slave-market,  a  stranger  to 
the  English  language,  this  young  African  girl  had  won  her  way 
over  the  rough  path  of  learning;  had  conquered  the  spirit  of 
caste  in  the  best  society  of  conservative  old  Boston ;  had  brought 
two  continents  to  her  feet  in  admiration  and  amazement  at  the 
rare  poetical  accomplishments  of  a  child  of  Africa! 3 

She  addressed  a  poem  to  Gen.  Washington  that  pleased  the 
old  warrior  very  much.  We  have  never  seen  it,  though  we  have 
searched  diligently,     Mr.  Sparks  says  of  it,  — 

*  All  the  historians  but  Sparks  omit  the  given  name  of  Pctere.    Jt  was  John. 

»  The  date  usually  given  for  her  death  is  1780^  while  her  age  is  fixed  at  twenty-six.  The 
best  authority  gives  the  dates  above,  and  I  think  they  we  correct- 

'  "  Her  correspondence  was  sought^  and  it  extended  to  person?  of  distinction  even  in  Eng- 
land; among  whom  may  be  named  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  V\^hitefidd|  and  the  Earl  d 
Dartmouth.*' ^Spakks's  WashingtQn^  voU  iii.  p.  298,  note. 
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•*  I  have  not  been  able  tq  find,  among  Washington's  papers,  the  letter  and 

em  addressed  to  him.     They  have  doubtless  been  lost.     From  the  circum-' 

Itance  of  her  invoking  the  muse  in  his  praise,  and  from  the  tenor  of  some  of 

ler  printed  j>ieces,  particularly  one  addressed  to  King:  George  seven  years 

clore,  in  which  she  compltmcnts  liim  on  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  it  may 

interred,  that  she  was  a  Whig  in  politics  after  the  American  way  of  thinking; 

fid  it  might  be  curious  to  see  in  what  manner  she  would  eulogixc  liberty  atid 

r\e  rights  of  man,  while  herself,  nominally  at  least,  in  bondage/'  * 

Gen.  Washington,  in  a  letter  to  Joseph  Reed,  bearing:  date  of 
Ihe  loth  of  February,  1776,  from  Catn  bridge,  refers  to  the  letter 
knd  poem  as  follows :  — 

**  1  recollect  nothing  ebc  worth  giving  you  the  trouble  of,  unless  you  can 
amused  by  reading  a   letter  and  poem  addressed  to  me  by  Miss   Phillis 
rheatley.     In  searching  over  a  parcel  of  papers  the  other  day»  in  order  to 
flcstruy  sudj  as  were  useless,  I  brought  it  to  light  again.     At  first,  with  a  view 
;  doing  justice  to  her  poetical  genius,  J  had  a  great  mind  to  publish  the  poem; 
not  knowing  whether  it  might  not  be  considered  rather  as  a  mark  of  my 
vn  vanity,  than  as  a  compliment  to  her,  I  laid  it  aside,^  till  I  came  across  it 
gain  in  the  manner  just  mentioned."  3 

This  gives  the  world  an  "  inside  "  view  of  the  brave  old  gen- 
ral's  opinion  of  the  poem  and  poetess;  but  the  '^outside"  view, 
expressed  to  Phillis,  is  worthy  of  reproduction  at  this  point 

Cambridge,  38  Febniary,  1776. 
Miss  Phiexis,  — Your  favor  of  the  26th  of  October  did  not  reach  my 
ids,  till  the  middle  of  December.  Time  enough,  you  will  say»  lo  have  given 
an  answer  ere  this-  Granted.  But  a  variety  of  important  occurrences,  con- 
tintialiy  interposing  to  distract  the  mind  and  withdraw  the  attention,  I  hope 
will  apologize  for  the  delay,  and  plead  my  excuse  for  the  seeming  but  not  real 
ti^lect*  I  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  your  polite  notice  of  me,  in  the 
elegant  lines  you  endosed ;  and  however  undeserving  1  may  be  of  such 
ii'  iimium  and  p;inegyric,  the  style  and  manner  exhibit  a  striking  proof  af  your 
^i  ^  titai  talents;  in  honor  of  which,  and  as  a  tribute  juslly  due  to  ygu,  I  would 
have  published  the  poem,  had  I  not  been  apprehensive,  that,  while  I  only  meant 
to  give  the  world  this  new  instance  of  your  genius,  I  might  have  incurred  the 
imputation  of  vanity,  This,  and  nothing  else,  determined  me  not  to  give  it 
place  in  the  public  prints. 

If  you  should  ever  come  to  Cambridge,  or  near  head-quarters,  \  shall  be 
happy  to  see  a  person  so  favored  by  the  Muses,  and  to  whom  nature  has  been 
^o  liberal  and  beneficent  in  her  dispensations, 

1  am,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient,  humble  servant, 

George  Washihgton.4 

^  Sprks's  Washington,  vol.  iii.  )>,  299,  note. 

*  This  destroys  the  last  hope  I  have  nursed  for  nearly  ^  years  that  the  poem  might  jtt 
come  to  light.     Somehow  I  h^d  overlooked  this  notc^ 

>  5park&*&  Waahiiigtaii,  vol   iiL  p,  ?^&  ^  Ibid.,  voL  lii.  pp.  297,  298, 
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This  letter  is  a  handsome  compliment  to  the  poetess*  and  does 
honor  to  both  the  head  and  heart  of  the  general.  His  modesty, 
so  characteristic,  has  deprived  history  of  its  dues.  But  it  is 
consoling  to  know  that  the  sentiments  of  the  poem  found  a 
res|>onse  in  the  patriotic  heart  of  the  first  soldier  of  the  Revoltt- 
tian,  and  the  Father  of  his  Country  I 

While  Phillis  Wheatley  stands  out  as  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished characters  of  this  period,  and  who,  as  a  Colored  person, 
had  no  equal,  yet  she  was  not  the  only  individual  of  her  race  of 
intellect  and  character.  A  Negro  boy  from  Africa  was  purchased 
by  a  Mr.  Slocum,  who  resided  near  New  Bedford,  Mass.  After 
he  acquired  the  language,  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  freedom,  and 
in  a  few  years^  by  working  beyond  the  hours  he  devoted  to  his 
master,  was  enabled  to  buy  himself  from  his  master.  He  married 
an  Indian  woman  named  Ruth  Moses,  and  settled  at  Cutter- 
hunker,  in  the  Elizabeth  Islands,  near  New  Bedford.  In  a  few 
years,  through  industry  and  frugality,  John  Cuffe  —  the  name  he 
took  as  a  freeman  —  was  enabled  to  purchase  a  good  faim  of  one 
hundred  (lOo)  acres.  Every  year  recorded  new  achievements,  until 
John  Cuffe  had  a  wide  reputation  for  wealth,  honesty,  and  intelli- 
gence. He  applied  himself  to  books,  and  secured,  as  the  ripe 
fruit  of  his  studious  habits,  a  fair  business  education.  Both  him- 
self and  wife  were  Christian  believers ;  and  to  lives  of  industry 
and  increasing  secular  knowledge,  they  added  that  higher  knowl- 
edge which  makes  alive  to  "everlasting  life."  Ten  children  were 
born  unto  them,  —  four  boys  and  six  girls.  One  of  the  boys, 
Paul  Cuffe,  became  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  color 
Massachusetts  has  produced.  The  reader  will  be  introduced  to 
him  in  the  proper  place  in  the  history.  John  Cuffe  died  in  1 745, 
leaving  behind,  in  addition  to  considerable  property,  a  good  name, 
which  is  of  great  price.' 

Richard  Dalton,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  owned  a  Negro  boy  whom 
he  taught  to  read  any  Greek  writer  without  hesitancy.  Mr. 
Dalton  was  afflicted  with  weak  eyes ;  and  his  fondness  for  the 
classics  would  not  allow  him  to  forego  the  pleasure  of  them,  and 
hence  his  Negro  boy  Caesar  was  instructed  in  the  Greek.^  **The 
Boston  Chronicle  **  of  Sept.  21.  \J^%  contains  the  following  adver> 
tisement :  *'To  be  sold,  a  Likely  Little  negroe  boy,  who  can 
speak  the  French  language,  and  very  fit  for  a  Valet,'* 


'  AimUt«4d*9  A  TrilMite  to  the  Negro,  pp.  460,  461.        *  Douglass,  vol.  IL  p.  345,  note. 
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With  increasing  evidence  of  the  Negro's  capacity  for  mental 
iprovement,  and  fitness  for  the  duties  and  blessings  of  a  frec- 
»an,   and    the   growing    insolence   and    rigorous    policy   of    the 
aother  country,  came  a  wonderful   change  in  the  colony.     The 
Kegroes  were  emboldened  to  ask  for  and  claim  rights  as  British 
subjects,  and  the  more  humane  element  among  the  whites  saw  in 
a  relaxation  of  the  severe  treatment  of  the  blacks  security  and 
immunity  in  war.     But  anti-slaVery  sentiment  in  Massachusetts 
iras  not  born  of  a  genuine  desire  to  put  down  a  wicked  and  cruel 
raffic  in  human  beings.     Two  things  operated  in  favor  of  humane 
reatment  of  the  slaves^  —  an  impending  war,  and  the  decision  of 
>rd  Mansfield  in  the  Sommersett  case.     The  English  govern- 
nent  was  yearly  increasing  the  burdens  of  the  colonists.     The 
Country  was  young,  its  resources  little  known.     The  people  were 
irgely  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.      There  w^ere  no  tariff 
iws  encouraging  or  protecting  the  labor  or  skill  of  the  people, 
"ivil  war  seemed  inevitable.     Thoughtful  men  began  to  consider 
the  question  as  to  which  party  the   Negroes  of  the  colony  would 
jntribute  their  strength.     It  was  no  idle  question  to  determine 
ifhcther  the  Negroes  were  Tories  or  Whigs.    As  early  as  1750  the 
|ue5tions  as  to  the  legality  of   holding   Negroes  in  slavery  in 
Sritish  colonies  began  to  be  discussed  in  England  and  New  Eng- 
tid.     "What,  precisely,  the  English  law  might  be  on  ihe  subject 
\l  slavery,  still  remained  a  subject  of  doubt."  *     Lord  Holt  held 
jat  slavery  was  a  condition  unknown  to  English  law, —  that  the 
being  an   England  was  evidence  of  freedom.     This  embarrassed 

I  New-England  planters  in  taking  their  slaves  to  England,  The 
planters  banded  for  their  common  cause,  and  secured  the  written 
bpinion  of  Yorke  and  Talbot,  attorney  and  solicitor  general  of 
pngland.  They  held  that  slaves  could  be  held  in  England  a^  well 
\&  in  America ;  that  baptism  did  not  confer  freedom  :  and  the 
opinion  stood  as  sound  law  for  nearly  a  half-century.^  The  men 
in  England  who  lived  on  the  money  wrung  from  the  slave-trade, 

I  the  members  of  the  Royal  African  Company,  came  to  the  rescue 
bf  the  institution  of  slavery.  In  order  to  maintain  it  by  law  in 
i 


le  American  colonies,  it  had  to  be  recognized  in   England.     The 

sople  of   Massachusetts  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  question. 

1761,  at  a  meeting  '*in  the  old  court*housc,"  James  Otis,3  in  a 


'  Kildreth,  vol.  iL  p.  436.  *  Pearce  w.  Lisle,  Ambler,  76. 

*  It  may  sound  %tnifigely  in  the  ears  of  some  friends  and  admirers  of  the  gifted  John  Adams 
to  h^r  DOW,  after  the  lapse  of  many  yearsi  wliat  he  had  to  say  of  Ui«  position  Otii  took.     His 


speech  against  the  *' writs  of  assistance,'*  struck  a  popular  chord 
on  the  questions  of  **  The  Rights  of  the  Colonies,"  afteni^ards 
published  (1764)  by  order  of  the  Legislature.  He  took  the  broad 
ground,  **that  the  colonists,  black  and  white,  born  here,  are  free- 
born  British  subjects  and  entitled  to  all  the  essential  rights  of 
such,"*  In  1766  Nathaniel  Appleton  and  James  Swan  distin- 
guished themselves  in  their  defence  of  the  doctrines  of  "  liberty 
for  all/'  It  became  the  general  topic  of  discussion  in  private  and 
public,  and  country  lyceums  and  college  societies  took  it  up  as  a 
subject  of  forensic  disputation.^*  In  the  month  of  May,  1766,  the 
representatives  of  the  people  were  instructed  to  advocate  the 
total  abolition  of  slavery.  And  on  the  i6th  of  March.  1767.  a 
resolution  was  offered  to  see  whether  the  instructions  should  be 
adhered  to,  and  was  unanimously  carried  in  the  affirmative.  But 
it  should  be  remembered  that  British  troops  were  in  the  colony, 
in  the  streets  of  Boston.  The  mutterings  of  the  distant  thunder 
of  revolution  could  be  heard.  Public  sentiment  was  greatly 
tempered  toward  the  Negroes.  On  the  31st  of  May,  1609,  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  Massachusetts  resolved  against  the 
presence  of  troops,  and  besought  the  governor  to  remove  them. 
His  Exxellency  disclaimed  any  power  under  the  circumstances  to 
interfere.  The  House  denounced  a  standing  army  in  time  of 
peace,  without  the  consent  of  the  General  Court,  as  "without 
precedent,  and  unconstitutional."  3  In  1769  one  of  the  courts 
of  Massachusetts  gave  a  decision  friendly  to  a  slave,  who  was  the 
plaintiff.  This  stimulated  the  Negroes  to  an  exertion  for  free- 
dom. The  entire  colony  was  in  a  feverish  state  of  excitement. 
An  anonymous  Tory  writer  reproached  Bostonians  for  desiring 
freedom  when  they  themselves  enslaved  others. 


mild  views  on  slavery  were  as  deserving  of  scrutiny  as  those  of  the  elder  Qiiincy.  Mr,  Adanrii 
ftays:  **  Nor  were  the  poor  negroes  forgotteJK  Not  a  Quaker  in  Phi  lad  dp  hia,  or  Mr.  Jeffcraon, 
of  Virginia^  ever  assertetl  the  right*  of  negroes  in  stronger  terms.  Young  as  1  wis,  and  ignonint 
as  1  \*%is,  [  shuddered  at  the  doctrine  he  taught ;  and  I  have  all  my  lifetime  shuddered,  and  still 
shudder,  at  the  consequence*  that  may  be  drawn  from  such  premises.  Shall  we  say,  that  tl»e 
rights  o{  masters  and  serv;ints  c]a»h,  and  can  be  decided  only  by  force?  I  adore  the  idea  of 
giaduiiJ  abolitions !    But  who  shall  dedde  how  fast  or  how  slowly  these  aboUtiocLs  shall  be  inade?^* 

'  Htldrclh,  vol.  ii,  pp,  5^*4,  565, 

^  Cuflin  says,  *'ln  October  of  1775^  an  action  was  bwught  against  Richard  Greenleaf,  of 
NetH'bury|X)rt,  by  Ca>iai  [llcndrick],  a  colortnl  utan,  whum  he  claimed  as  hh  slave,  for  holding 
him  in  bondage.  He  l*vid  the  damages  at  fifty  pounds.  The  ccumcil  for  the  plaintiff,  In  whose 
favor  the  jury  brought  in  their  verdict  and  awarded  hira  eighteen  pounds'  damages  and  costs,  was 
John  Luwetl^  Esq.,  afterward  Judt;c  Lowell  Thb  case  excitcil  much  interest,  as  it  was  Kbe  first, 
if  not  the  only  one  of  the  kind,  that  ever  occiured  in  the  county.*' 

^  llildreth,  vol.  il.  pp.  55a,  551. 
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**•  What  !*  cdcs  our  good  people  here,  *  Ne^o  slaves  in  Boston  !    It  cannot 
|bc,*     It  is  nevenbcless  true.     For  though  the  Bostonians  have  grounded  their 
[rebellion  00  die  ♦immutable  laws  of  nature,'   yet,  notwithstanding   their  re- 
solves about  freedom  in  their  Town-meetings,  they  actually  have  in  town  z^ooo 
Negro  slaves/* » 

These   trying  and  exasperating  circumstances  were  but  the 
[friendly  precursors  of  a  spirit  of  universal  liberty. 

In  England  the  decision  of  Lord  Mansfield  in  the  Sommersett 
case  had  encouraged  the  conscientious  few  who  championed  the 
I  cause  of  the  slave.     Charles  Stewart,  Esq.,   of    Boston,    Mass., 
had  taken  to  London  with  him  his  Negro  slave,  James  Sommersett. 
*  The  Negro  was  seized  with  a  sickness  in  the  British  metropolis, 
[and  was   thereupon   abandoned   by  his  master     He  afterwards 
regained  his  health,  and  secured  employment.     His  master,  learn- 
ing of  his  whereabouts,  had  him  arrested,  and  placed  in   confine- 
Iment  on  board  the  vessel  '*  Ann  and  Mary/'  Capt,  John  Knowls, 
commander,   then    lying  in   the  Thames,   but   soon   to   sail   for 
I  Jamaica,  where  Sommersett  was  to  be  sold 

**0n  the  3rd  of  Dec,  1771,  affidavits  were  made  by  Thomas  Walklin,  Eliza- 
!  belh  Cade,  and  John  Marlow,  that  James  Sommersett,  a  Negro,  was  confined 
in  irons  on  board  a  ship  called  the  Ann  and  Mary^  John  Knowls  com- 
mander, lying  in  the  Thames,  and  bound  for  Jamaica,  Lord  Mansfield,  upon  the 
I  prayer  of  the  above  subscribers,  allowed  a  writ  of  kabeai  corpus^  requiring 
I  the  return  of  the  body  of  Sommersett  before  his  lordship  with  an  explanation 
\  of  the  cause  of  his  detention.  On  the  9th  of  Dec,  Capt  Knowls  produced 
the  body  of  Sommersett  in  Court,  Lord  Mansfield,  after  a  preliminary  ex- 
amination, referred  the  matter  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and,  therefore, 
took  sureties,  and  bound  Sommersett  over  'till  *  the  2nd  day  of  the  next  Hil- 
lary term.*  At  the  time  appointed  the  defendant,  with  counsel,  the  reputed 
master  of  the  Negro  man  Sommersett,  and  Capt,  John  Knowls,  appeared  before 
the  court.  Capt,  Knowls  recited  the  reasons  that  led  him  to  detain  Sommer- 
sett: whereupon  the  counsel  for  the  latter  asked  for  time  in  which  to  prepare 
an  argument  against  the  return.  Lord  Mansfield  gave  them  until  the  7lh  of 
February.  At  the  time  appointed  Mr,  Sergeant  Davy  and  Mr,  Sergeant  Glynn 
argued  against  the  return,  and  had  further  argument  *  postponed  'till  Easter 
term,'  when  Mr,  Mansfield,  Mr,  Allcyne,  and  Mr.  Hargrave  argued  on  the 
same  side.  *Thc  only  question  before  us  is  whether  the  cause  on  the  return  is 
suflScieni.  H  it  is,  the  Negro  must  be  remanded;  if  it  is  not,  he  must  be  dis- 
charged. The  return  states  that  the  slave  departed  and  refused  to  serve, 
whereufK)n  he  was  kept  to  be  sold  abroad.  So  high  an  act  of  dominion  must 
be  recognized  by  the  law  of  the  country  where  it  is  used.  The  power  of  a 
master  over  his  slave  has  been  exceedingly  different  in  different  countriea. 


'  Drake,  p.  729,  note. 


1  ufl«  the  Engliih  9pelling,'->Sot&mcrsett. 


The  state  of  slavery  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  is  incapable  of  being  introduced 
on  any  reasons,  moral  or  political,  but  only  by  positive  law,  which  preserves  its 
force  long  after  the  reasons,  occasions,  and  time  itself  from  whence  it  was 
created  is  erased  from  memory*  It  is  so  odious  that  nothing  can  be  suffered 
to  support  it  but  positive  law.  Whatever  inconveniences,  therefore,  may  follow 
from  the  decision,  I  cannot  say  this  case  is  allowed  or  approved  by  the  law  of 
England,  and  therefore  the  black  must  be  discharged.*  '* 

The  influence  of  this  decision  was  wide-spread,  and  hurtful  to 
slavery  in  the  British  colonics  in  North  America.  It  poured  new 
life  into  the  expiring  hopes  of  the  Negroes,  and  furnished  a  rule 
of  law  for  the  advocates  of  '^freedom  for  all."  It  raised  a  ques- 
tion of  law  in  all  the  colonies  as  to  w^hethcr  the  colonial  govern- 
ments could  pass  an  Act  legalizing  that  which  was  **  contrary  to 
English  law."  * 

Notwithstanding  the  general  and  generous  impulse  for  liberty, 
the  indissoluble  ties  of  avarice,  and  the  greed  for  the  unearned 
gains  of  the  slave-trade,  made  public  men  conservate  to  conserve 
the  interests  of  those  directly  interested  in  the  inhuman  traflfic. 

"In  an  age  when  the  interests  of  trade  guided  legislation,  this  branch  of 
commerce  possessed  paramount  attractions.  Not  a  statesman  exposed  its 
enormities ;  and,  if  Richard  Baxter  echoed  the  opinions  of  Puritan  Massachu- 
setts, if  Southern  drew  tears  by  the  tragic  tale  of  Oronooko,  if  Steele  awakened 
i  throb  of  indignation  by  the  story  of  Inkle  and  Yarico,  if  Savage  and  Shen- 
stone  pointed  their  feeble  couplets  with  the  wrongs  of  *  Afric's  sable  children/ 
if  the  Irish  metaphysician  Hutchesoni  strugghng  for  a  higher  system  of  morals, 
— justly  stigmatized  the  traffic;  yet  no  public  opinion  lifted  its  voice  against  it. 
English  ships,  fitted  out  in  English  cities^  under  the  special  favor  of  the  royal 
family^  of  the  ministry,  and  of  parliament,  stole  from  Africa,  in  the  years  from 
1700  to  1750^  probably  a  million  and  a  half  of  souls,  of  whom  one-eighth  were 
buried  in  the  Atlantic,  victims  of  the  passage;  and  yet  in  Eui^land  no  general 
indignation  rebuked  the  enormity;  for  the  public  opinion  of  the  age  was  obe- 
dient to  materialism/*  ^ 

Humane  masters  who  desired  to  emancipate  their  slaves  were 
embarrassed  by  a  statute  unfriendly  to  manumission.  The  Act  of 
1703  3  deterred  many  persons  from  emancipating  their  slaves  on 
account  of  its  unjust  and  hard  requirements.  And  under  it  quite 
a  deal  of  litigation  arose.  It  required  every  master  who  desired 
to  liberate  his  slave,  before  doing  so,  to  furnish  a  bond  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  town  or  place  in  which  he  resided,  in  a  sum  not 

*  Hildreth,  voL  ii.  p*  567.  ^  Bancroft,  12th  ecL  vol,  iii.  p.  413* 

3  Ancient  Chartcini  and  Laws  at  Mass.,  pp.  745,  746. 
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less  than  mty  pounds.'  This  was  to  indemnify  the  town  or  place 
in  case  the  Ne^o  slave  thus  emancipated  should,  through  lame- 
ness or  sickness,  become  a  charge.  In  case  a  master  failed  to 
furnish  such  security,  his  emancipated  slaves  were  still  contem- 
plated by  the  law  as  in  bondage,  "  notwithstanding  any  manumis* 
sion  or  instrument  of  freedom  to  them  made  or  given/*  Judge 
Sewall,  in  a  letter  to  John  Adams,  cites  a  case  in  point. 

**A  man,  by  will,  gives  his  Negro  his  liberty,  and  leaves  him  a  legacy. 
The  executor  consents  that  the  Negro  shall  be  free,  but  refuse ih  to  give  bond 
to  the  selectmen  to  indemnify  the  town  against  any  charge  for  his  support  in 
case  he  should  become  poor  (without  which,  by  the  province  law,  he  is  not 
manumitted),  or  to  pay  him  the  legacy. 

**  Query ^    Can  he  recover  the  legacy,  and  how  ? 

**  I  have  just  observed  that  in  your  last  you  desire  me  to  say  something 
towards  discouraging  you  from  removing  to  Providence;  and  you  say,  any 
thing  will  do.  At  present,  I  only  say,  you  will  do  well  enough  where  you  are. 
I  will  explain  myself^  and  add  something  further,  in  some  futitrc  letter.  [  have 
not  tmie  to  enlarge  now.  for  which  1  believe  you  will  not  be  inconsolably 
grieved.    So,  to  put  you  out  of  pain,  your  hearty  friend, 

Jonathan  Sewall."* 

Mr,  Adams  replied  as  follows :  — 

^Now.  En  mesure  U  manner.  The  testator  intended  plainly  that  his 
[negro  should  h;ive  his  liberty  and  a  legacy;  therefore  the  law  will  presume 
I  that  he  intended  his  executor  should  do  all  that  without  which  he  could  have 
[neither  That  this  tndcmnilicatiun  was  not  in  the  testator's  mind,  cannot  be 
rpfovcd  from  the  will  any  more  llian  It  could  be  proved,  in  the  first  case  above, 
I  that  the  testator  did  not  know  a  fee-simple  would  pass  a  will  without  die  word 
f heirs;  nor  than,  in  the  second  case,  that  the  devise  of  a  trust,  that  might 
I  continue  forever,  would  convey  a  fee-simple  without  the  like  words.  J  take  it, 
'  therefore,  that  the  executor  of  this  will  is,  by  implication,  obliged  to  give  bonds 
I  to  the  town  treasurer*  and,  in  his  refusal,  is  a  wrongdoer;  and  I  cannot  think 
I  he  ought  to  be  allowed  to  take  advantage  of  his  own  wrong,  so  much  as  to 
I  aJIegc  this  want  of  an  indemnification  to  evade  an  action  of  the  case  brought 
I  for  the  legacy  by  the  negro  himself. 

•*  But  why  may  not  the  negro  bring  a  special  action  of  the  case  against  the 
\  executor,  setting  forth  the  will,  the  devise  of  freedom  and  a  legacy,  and  then 


*  The  foltowmg  ii  from  FcltS  Salem,  vol.  iu  pp,  415,  416,  and  illustrates  the  manner  in 
whkh  the  liw  vas  complied  with  :  **  t;i^  Ann,  relict  of  Governor  Bradstrecl,  free*  llannsih,  a 
ncfro  ser%'anL  171,.  Dec.  ai.  William  and  Samuel  Upton,  of  thi*  town,  liberate  Thomas,  who 
has  faitlifully  served  their  tathcr»  Mm  Upton,  of  Heading.  They  give  ^curity  to  the  treasurer^ 
ttut  they  wil]  meet  all  chargc^f  which  may  ^cruc  a^ai^.st  the  &aid  black  man.  1721,  May  27« 
Etijiar  Keyv:r  di)e9  the  same  for  his  servant,  Cato,  after  four  years  more^  and  then  the  latter  wu 
to  recrive  two  »uit5  of  duthes.  *  .  .  *7S^i  Jutie  5.  'I'he  hctrs  uf  John  Turner,  having  freed  two 
icrvjnt$,  l\\ws  and  RcbcclcAh,  give  bonds  to  the  seiectnieo,  thttt  they  shikll  be  ao  public  durge.** 

'  Jdm  Adan4k*9  Works,  voL  i,  p.  51. 


1  comnion  law  by  the  devise.  Now,  the 
ace  law  seems  to  have  been  made  only  to  oblige  the  roaster  to  maintaftt 
,  maBomltted  slave,  and  not  to  declare  a  manumission  in  the  master*s  life- 
dale,  or  at  his  death,  void.  Should  a  master  give  his  negro  his  freedom,  under 
Irs  band  and  seal,  without  giving  bond  to  the  town,  and  should  afters  ards 
fi^ai  and  endeavor  to  recalJ  the  negro  into  semtudc,  would  not  that  inslru- 
nesil  be  a  stiMcient  disdiarge  against  the  master?^  > 


It  is  pleaded  in  extenuation  of  this  Act,  that  it  was  passed  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  very  prevalent  habit  of  emancipating  old  and 
decrepit  Negroes  after  there  was  no  more  service  in  them.  If  this 
be  true,  it  reveals  a  practice  more  cruel  than  slavery  itself. 

In  1702  the  representatives  of  the  town  of  Boston  were 
"desired  to  promote  the  encouraging  the  bringing  of  White 
servants  and  to  put  a  period  to  Negroes  being  slaves.*'*  This 
was  not  an  anti-slavery  measure,  as  some  have  wrongly  supposed. 3 
It  was  not  a  resolution  or  an  Act :  it  was  simply  a  request ;  and 
one  that  the  '*  Representatives  '*  did  not  grant  for  nearly  a  century 
ftcrwards. 

•Mn  1718,  a  committee  of  both  Houses  prepared  a  bill  entitled  *An  Act 
Tor  the  Encouraging  the  Importation  of  White  Male  Servants,  and  the  prevent- 
ing the  Clandestine  bringing  in  of  Negroes  and  Molaltoes/'' 

It  was  read  in  Council  a  first  time  on  the  i6th  of  June,  and 
Iscnt  down  recommended'*  to  the  House;  where  it  was  also  read 
H  fir»t  time  on  the  same  day.  The  next  day  it  was  read  a  second 
time,  and,  "on  the  question  for  a  third  reading,  decided  in  the 
negative/'^  In  1706  an  argument  or  "Computation  that  the 
lmpi»rlution  of  Negroes  is  not  so  profitable  as  that  of  White 
Servants/*  was  published  in  Boston. 5  It  throws  a  flood  of  light 
U(»un  I  he  Act  mentioned  above,  and  shows  that  the  motives  that 
Inspired  the  people  who  wanted  a  period  put  to  the  holding  of 
Negroes  as  slaves  were  grossly  material  and  selfish.  It  was  the 
first  published  article  on  the  subject,  and  is  worthy  of  reproduc- 


I 


»  Atliiiiiii*!  Work*,  veil,  I  p.  55.  "  Drake,  p.  525. 

*  Tlifl  Ut«  Scniitor  Sitmnfr,  in  a  speech  deHvered  on  the  ^Sth  of  June,  1S54,  refers  to  this  as 
**  \\w  f«irll»«t  (f«tiniuny  from  any  official  body  against  negra  skvery."  Even  the  weight  o(  the 
*ffniil»r«  (tAittrtion  CAnnot  re*ist  the  fACt*  of  hbtory.  The  •'  resolve*'  instructing  the  " representa- 
tive" wnt  M^vm^  carrtedi  but»  on  the  contrary,  the  next  Act  was  the  law  of  1705  restricting 
liiiMMtiiiuton ) 

•  Journal  lU  uf  K.,  15,  16.    Cicncral  Court  Records,  x,  282.  *  Slavery  in  Mass.,  p.  to6^ 
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*tion  in  full     It  is  reprinted  from  **The  Boston  News-Letter,"  No. 
112,  June  10,  1706,  in  the  New- York  Historical  Society. 


"By  last  Year's  Bill  of  Mortality  for  the  Town  of  Boston^  in  A' umber  roo 

\N€WS'L€ti€f\  we  are  furnished  with  a  List  of  44  Negroes  dead  last  year,  which 

being  computed  one  with  another  at  30/.  per  Head,  amounts  to  the  Sum  of  One 

Thousand  three  hundred  and  Twenty  Pounds,  of  which  we  would  make  this 

»  Remark:  That  the  Importing  of  Negroes  into  this  or  the  Neighboring  Pro v- 

\  inces  is  not  so  beneficial  either  to  the  Crown  or  Country,  as  White  Servants 

would  be, 

**  For  Negroes  do  not  carry  Arms  to  defend  the  Countr)^  as  Whites  do. 
**  Negroes  are  generally  Eye-Servants,  great  Thieves,  much  addicted  to 
Stealing,  Lying  and  Purloining, 

*•  They  do  not  People  our  Country  as  Whites  would  do  whereby  we  should 
I  be  strengthened  against  an  Enemy. 

♦'By  Encouraging  the  Importing  of  Whrte  Men  Servants,  allowing  some- 
what to  the  Importer,  most  Husbandmen  in  the  Country  might  be  furnished 
iWith  Servants  for  8»  9,  or  10/.  a  Head,  who  are  not  able  to  launch  out  40  or  50/. 
|ior  a  Negro  the  now  common  Price. 

F**A  Man  then  might  buy  a  White  Man  Servant  we  suppose  for  10/,  to 
4  years,  and  Boys  for  the  same  price  to  Serve  6,  8,  or  10  years;  If  a 
White  Servant  die,  the  Loss  exceeds  not  10/,  but  if  a  Negro  dies,  'tis  a  very 
I  great  loss  to  the  Husbandman ;  Three  years  Intere^it  of  the  price  of  the  Negro, 
I  will  near  upon  if  not  altogether  purchase  a  White  Man  Servant. 

*'  If  necessity*  call  for  it,  that  the  Husbandman  must  fit  out  a  Man  against 
the  Enemy;  if  he  has  a  Negro  he  cannot  send  him,  but  if  he  has  a  White 
I  Servant,  ^twill  answer  the  end*  and  perhaps  save  his  son  at  home, 

"Were  Merchants  and  Masters  Encouraged  as  already  said  to  bring  in 
Men  Servants,  there  needed  not  be  such  CompUint  against  Superiors  Impress- 
ing our  Children  10  the  War,  there  would  then  be  Men  enough  to  be  had  without 
Impressing. 

**The  bringing  in  of  such  Servants  would  much  enrich  this  Province, 
because  Husbandmen  would  not  only  be  able  far  better  to  manure  what  Lands 
arc  already  under  Improvement,  but  would  also  improve  a  great  deal  more 
,  that  now  lyes  waste  under  Woods,  and  enable  this  Province  to  set  about 
raising  of  Naval  Stores,  which  would  be  greatly  advantageous  to  the  Crown 
of  England,  and  this  Province. 

*'  For  the  raising  of  Hemp  here,  so  as  to  make  Sail-cloth  and  Cordage  to 
furnish  but  our  own  shipping,  would  hinder  the  Importing  it,  and  save  a  con- 
siderable sum  in  a  year  to  make  Returns  for  which  we  now  do,  and  in  time 
might  be  capacitated  to  furnish  England  not  only  with  Sail-cloth  and  Cordage, 
but  likewise  with  Pitch,  Tar,  Hemp,  and  other  Stores  which  they  are  now 
obliged  to  purchase  in  Foreign  Nations, 

"Suppose  the  Government  here  should  allow  Forty  Shillings  per  head  for 
five  years,  to  such  as  should  Import  every  of  these  years  100  White  Men  Ser- 
vants, and  each  to  serve  4  years,  the  cost  would  be  but  200/.  a  year,  and  a 
iQOoL  for  the  5  years.  The  first  100  Servants,  being  free  the  4th  year  they 
serve  the  5th  for  Wages,  and  the  6th  there  is  roo  that  goes  out  into  the  Woods, 
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and  settles  a  too  Families  to  Strengthen  and  Baracado,us  from  the  Indians, 
and  also  a  loo  Families  more  every  year  successively. 

"And  here  you  see  that  in  one  year  the  Town  of  Boston  has  lost  1320/.  by 
44  Negroes,  which  is  also  a  loss  to  the  Country  in  general^  and  for  a  less  loss 
(if  it  may  improperly  be  so  called)  for  a  iSooL  the  Country  may  have  500 
Men  in  5  years  time  for  the  44  Negroes  dead  in  one  year. 

"A  certain  person  within  these  6  years  had  two  Negroes  dead  computed 
both  at  60/.  which  would  have  procured  him  six  white  Servants  at  to/,  per  head 
to  have  Served  24  years,  at  4  years  apiece,  without  running  such  a  great  risque, 
and  the  Whites  would  have  strentrlhened  the  Country,  that  Negroes  do  not. 

"'Twould  do  well  that  none  of  those  Servants  be  liable  to  be  Impressed 
during  their  Service  of  Agreement  at  their  first  Lnndiog, 

'*Thal  such  Servants  being  Sold  or  Transported  out  of  this  Province  dur- 
ing the  time  of  their  Service,  the  Person  that  buys  them  be  liable  to  pay  3/.  into 
the  Treasury'/* 

Comment  would  be  superfluous.  It  is  only  necessary  for  tbe 
reader  to  note  that  there  is  not  a  humane  sentiment  in  the  entire 
article. 

But  universal  liberty  was  not  without  her  votaries.  All  hac> 
not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal  The  earliest  friend  of  the  Indian 
and  the  Negro  was  the  scholarly,  pious,  and  benevolent  Samuel 
Sewall,  at  one  time  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Superior  Court  of 
Massachusetts,  and  afterwards  the  chief  justice.  He  hated 
slavery  with  a  righteous  hatred,  and  early  raised  his  voice  and 
used  his  pen  against  it  He  contributed  the  first  article  against 
slavery  printed  in  the  colony.  It  appeared  as  a  tract,  on  the  24th 
of  June,  1700,  and  was  **  Printed  by  Bartholomew  Green  and 
John  Allen."  It  is  withal  the  most  remarkable  document  of  its 
kind  we  ever  saw.  It  is  reproduced  here  to  show  tbe  reader  what 
a  learned  Christian  judge  thought  of  slavery  one  hundred  and 
eighty-two  years  ago. 


^. 


^THE   SELLING  OF  JOSEPH  A   MEMORIAL. 
♦*  By  the  Hon'ble  JUDGE   SEW  ALL  in  New  England. 


**  FORASMUCH  as  LIBERTY  is  in  real  value  mxt  unto  Life;  None 
0Ugftt  to  part  with  it  themselves^  or  deprive  others  of  it^  but  upon  most  mature 
consideration. 

"The  Numerousnesft  of  Slaves  at  this  Day  in  the  Province,  and  the  Un* 
easiness  of  them  under  their  Slaver)',  hath  put  many  upon  thinking  whether 
the  Foundntion  of  it  be  firmly  and  well  laid :  so  as  to  sustain  the  Vast  Weight 
that  is  built  upon  it*  It  is  most  certain  that  all  Men^  as  they  are  the  Sons  of 
Adamy  are  Co-heirs,  and  have  equal  Right  unto  Liberty,  and  all  other  outward 
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Comforts  of  Life,  God  hath  given  the  Earth  \with  ail  its  cowmadifiei}  unto 
the  Sons  fif  Adam^  Psat,,  115,  1 6.  And  hath  macfe  of  one  Blood  all  A^attons 
L  of  Mtn^  far  to  dwelt  on  all  the  face  of  the  Earth,  and  hath  determined  the 
Times  before  appointed^  and  the  bounds  of  their  Habitation  :  That  they  should 
seek  the  Lord,  Forasmuch  then  as  ive  are  the  Offspring  of  GoD,  &t*.  Acts^ 
17.  26,  27,  29.  Now,  although  the  Title  given  by  the  last  Adam  doth  infinitely 
better  Men*9  Estates^  respecting  God  and  themselves  ;  and  grants  them  a  most 
beneficial  and  inviolable  Lease  under  the  Broad  Seal  of  Heaven,  who  were 
before  only  Tenants  at  Will:  yet  through  the  Indulgence  of  God  to  our  First 
Parents  after  the  Fall,  the  outward  Estate  of  all  and  every  of  their  Children, 
remains  the  same  as  to  one  another.  So  that  Originally,  and  Naturally,  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  Slavery,  foseph  was  rightfully  no  more  a  slave  to  his 
Brethren,  than  they  were  to  him  ;  and  they  had  no  more  Authority  to  Sell\\\m^ 
ihan  they  had  to  Slay  hfm.  And  if  they  had  nothing  to  do  to  sell  him ;  the 
/filwtf////^i' bargaining  with  them,  and  paying  down  Twenty  pieces  of  Silver, 
could  not  make  a  Title.  Neither  could  Potipharh^vt  any  better  Interest  in 
him  than  the  Ishmaelites  had.  Gen,  37,  20,  27,  28.  For  he  that  shall  in  this 
[^sise  plead  Alteration  of  Property^  seems  to  have  forfeited  a  great  part  of  his 
1  own  claim  to  Humanity*  There  is  no  proportion  between  Twenty  Pieces  of 
►  Silver  and  LIBERTY.  The  Commodity  itself  is  the  Claimer,  If  Arabian 
Gold  be  imported  in  any  quantities,  most  are  afraid  to  meddle  with  it,  though 
they  might  have  it  at  easy  rates;  lest  it  should  have  been  wrongfully  taken 
from  the  Owners,  it  should  kindle  a  fire  to  the  Consumption  of  their  whole 
Estate,  *Tis  pity  there  should  be  more  Caution  used  in  buying  a  Horse,  or  a 
little  lifeless  dust,  than  there  is  in  purchasing  Men  and  Women:  Whereas  they 
arc  the  Offspring  of  God,  and  their  Liberty  Is, 

.  •  .  Auro  pretiqfior  Omni. 

"  And  seeing  God  hath  said,  He  that  Stealeth  a  Man^  and  Selleth  him^  or 
if  he  be  found  in  his  Hand^  he  shall  surely  be  put  to  Death,  Exod.  21,  i6» 
This  Law  being  of  Everlasting  Equity,  wherein  Man-Stealing  is  ranked  among 
the  most  atrocious  of  Capital  Crimes:  What  louder  Cry  can  there  be  made  of 
that  Celebrated  Warning 

Caveat  Emptor/ 

"And  all  things  considered,  it  would  conduce  more  to  the  Welfare  of  the 
Province,  to  have  White  Servants  for  a  Term  of  Years,  than  to  have  Slaves 
for  Life.  Few  can  endure  to  hear  of  a  Negro's  being  made  free  ;  and  indeed 
they  can  seldom  use  their  Freedom  well;  yet  their  continual  aspiring  after 
their  forbidden  Liberty,  renders  them  Unwilling  Servants.  And  there  is  such 
a  disparity  in  their  Conditions,  Colour,  and  Hair,  that  they  can  never  embody 
with  us,  &  grow  up  in  orderly  Families,  to  the  Peopling  of  the  Land ;  but  still 
remain  in  our  Body  Politick  as  a  kind  of  extra vasat  Blood.  As  many  Negro 
Men  as  there  are  among  us,  so  many  empty  Places  are  there  In  our  Train 
Bands,  and  the  places  taken  up  of  Men  that  might  make  Husbands  for  our 
Daughters.  And  the  Sons  and  Daughters  of  New  Engl tind  \so\i\d'\mzomt. 
more  like  facob  and  Rachel^  if  this  Slavery  were  thrust  quite  out  of  Doors. 
Moreover  it  is  too  well  known  what  Temptations  Masters  are  under,  to  connive 
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at  the  Fornication  of  their  Slaves;  lest  they  should  be  obliged  to  find  them 
Wives,  or  pay  their  Fines.  It  seems  to  be  practically  pleaded  that  they  might 
be  lawless ;  'tis  thought  much  of,  that  the  Law  should  have  satistaction  for 
their  Thefts,  and  other  Immoralities  ;  by  which  means,  Holiness  to  the  Lord  is 
more  rarely  engraven  upon  this  sort  of  Servitude.  It  is  likewise  most  lament- 
able to  think,  how  in  taking  Negroes  out  of  Aftica^  and  selling  of  them  here. 
That  which  God  has  joined  together,  Men  do  boldly  rend  asunder;  Men  from 
their  Country,  Husbands  from  their  Wives,  Parents  from  their  Children.  How 
horrible  is  the  Uncleanness,  Mortality,  if  not  Murder,  that  the  Ships  are  guilty 
of  that  bring  great  Crowds  of  these  miserable  Men  and  Women.  Methinks 
when  we  are  bemoaning  the  barbarous  Usage  of  our  Friends  and  Kinsfolk  in 
Africa^  it  might  not  be  unreasonable  to  enquire  whether  we  are  not  culpable  in 
forcing  the  Africans  to  become  Slaves  amongst  ourselves.  And  it  may  be  a 
question  whether  all  the  Benefit  received  by  Negyo  Slaves  will  balance  the 
Accompt  of  Cash  laid  out  upon  them ;  and  for  the  Redemption  of  our  own 
enslaved  Friends  out  of  Africa,  Besides  all  the  Persons  and  Estates  that 
have  perished  there. 

*^  Obj,  1.  Thise  Blackamorcs  are  of  the  Posterity  of  Cham^  and  therefore 
are  under  the  Curse  of  Slavery.    Gen.  9,  25,  26,  27. 

*'Ans,  Of  all  Offices,  one  would  not  beg  this;  viz.  UncalTd  for,  to  be  an 
Executioner  of  the  Vindictive  Wrath  of  God ;  the  extent  and  duration  of  which 
is  to  us  uncertain.  If  this  ever  was  a  Commission;  How  do  we  know  but  that 
it  is  long  since  out  of  Date  ?  Many  have  found  it  to  their  Cost,  that  a  Pro- 
phetical Denunciation  of  Judgment  against  a  Person  or  People,  would  not 
warrant  them  to  inflict  that  evil.  If  it  would,  Hasael  might  justify  himself  in 
all  he  diti  against  his  master,  and  the  Israelites  from  2  Kings  8,  10,  12. 

**  But  it  is  possible  that  by  cursory  reading,  this  Text  may  have  been  mis- 
taken. For  Canaan  is  the  Person  Cursed  three  times  over,  without  the  men- 
tioning of  Cham.  Good  Expositors  suppose  the  Curse  entailed  on  him,  and 
that  this  Prophesie  was  accomplished  in  the  Extirpation  of  the  Canaan/Us,  and 
in  the  Servitude  of  the  Giheonites,  Vide  Pareum.  Whereas  the  Biackmores 
are  not  descended  of  Canaan,  but  of  Cush,  Psal.  68,  31.  Princes  shall  come 
out  of  Egypt  [Mizraim].  Ethiopia  [Cush]  shall  soon  stretch  out  her  hands 
unto  God,  Under  which  Names,  all  Africa  may  be  comprehended ;  and  their 
Promised  Conversion  ought  to  be  prayed  for,  Jtr,  13,  23.  Can  the  Ethiopian 
change  his  Skin  f  This  shows  that  Black  Men  are  the  Posterity  of  Cush.  Who 
time  out  of  mind  have  been  distinguished  by  their  Colour.  And  for  want  of 
Uie  true,  Ovid  assigns  a  fabulous  cause  of  it* 


SttHj^uine  turn  creduni  in  corpora  summa  vocaia 

^^liity/um  p&ptslos  nigrum  traxissi  colorem.  Mctamorph.  Ub.  a. 


I  **  Obj.  2.     The  Nigers  are  brought  out  of  a  Pagan  Country^  into  picuts 

[       where  the  Gospel  is  preached* 

^*Ans,  Evil  must  not  be  done,  that  good  may  come  of  it.  The  extraordi- 
nary and  comprehensive  Benefit  accruing  to  the  Church  of  God,  and  to  Joseph 
personally,  did  not  rectify  his  Brethren's  Sale  of  him. 

"Obj.  3.  The  Africans  have  Wars  one  with  another:  Our  Ships  bring 
lawful  Captives  taken  in  those  wars. 


k. 
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/"Answ.  For  ;iught  is  known,  their  Wars  are  much  such  aa  were  between 
i^i  Sons  and  their  Brother  Joseph.  If  they  be  between  Town  and  Town; 
[jcial  or  Nat  tonal :  Every  War  is  tipon  one  side  Unjust  An  Unlawful 
/ar  can't  make  lawful  Captives.  And  by  receiving,  we  are  in  danger  to  pro- 
oote,  and  partake  in  their  Barbarous  Cruelties.  I  am  sure,  if  some  Gentlemen 
Kould  go  down  to  the  Brews ters  to  take  the  Air,  and  Fish :  And  a  stronger 
?arty  from  Hull  should  surprise  them,  ajid  sell  them  for  Slaves  to  a  Ship  out- 
irard  bound;  they  would  think  themselves  unjustly  dealt  with;  both  by  Sellers 
ind  Buyers.  And  yet  'tis  to  be  feared,  we  have  no  other  Kind  of  Title  to  oar 
Vigtrs*  There/are  all  things  whatsaever ye  would  thai  men  should  da  to  you^ 
7 you  even  so  la  them :  for  this  is  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,     Matt,  7,  12, 

"^  Obj*  4.    Abraham  had  Servants  bought  with  his  money  and  born  in  his 
fouse, 

*^Ahs,    Until  the  Circumstances  of  Abraham's  purchase  be  recorded,  no 
jment  can  be  drawn  from  it*     In  the  mean  time,  Charity  obliges  us  to 
include,  that  He  knew  it  was  lawful  and  good. 

**  It  is  Observable  that  the  Israelites  were  stnctly  forbidden  the  buying  or 
elling  one  another  for  Slaves.     LetnL  25,  39.  46.  Jer,  34,  8-22.     And  GoD 
ed  His  Blessing  in  lieu  of  any  loss  they  might  conceit  they  suffered  thereby, 
^D^tei*  15.  i-S.    And  since  the  partition  Wall  is  broken  down,  inordinate  Self- 
love  should  likewise  be  demolished.    God  expects  that  Christians  should  be  of 
I  more  Ingenuous  and  benign  frame  of  Spirit     Christians  should  carry  it  to  all 
be  World,  as  the  Israelites  were  to  carry  it  one  towards  another.     And  for 
leu  obstinately  to  persist  in  holding  their  Neighbours  and  Brethren  under  the 
ligor  of  perpetual  Bondage,  seems  to  be  no  proper  way  of  gaining  Assurance 
that  God  has  given  them  Spiritual  Freedom.     Our  Blessed  Saviour  has  altered 
^thc  Measures  of  the  ancient  Love  Song,  and  set  it  to  a  most  Excellent  New 
Pune^  which  all  ought  to  be  ambitious  of  Learning,    Matt,  5.  43.  44.  John  13. 
These  Ethiopians^  as  black  as  they  are,  seeing  they  are  the  Sons  and 
)aughters  of  the  First  Adam,  the  Brethren  and  Sisters  of  the  Last  Adam, 
the  Offspring  of  God;  They  ought  to  be  treated  with  a  Respect  agree- 
Hble. 

^*^  Servitus  perfecta  voluntaria^  inter  ChrisHanum  6r*  Christianum^  ex ParU 

trvi  patientis  sa^pe  est  licita^  quia  est  necessaria;  sed  ex  parte  domini  agentiSy 

*  procurando  &*  exercendoy  vix  potest  esse  licita ;  quia  non  convenit  regula 

Wli  generali :  Quaecunque  volueriiis  utf octant  vobis  homines^  ita  &*  vosfacite 

Hs,    Matt  7,  12. 

^^Perfecta  servitus  paenae^  non  potest  jure  locum  habere^  nisi  ex  delicto  gravi 
fuod  ultimum  supplicium  aliquo  modo  meretur :  quia  Libertas  ex  naturali 
Y'ffstimatione  proxime  accedit  advitam  ipsam^  &*  eidem  a  multis  prceferri  soUt, 
**  Ames-  Cas.  Confc.  Lib.  5.  Cap.  23,     Thes.  2.  3.'* 

Judge  Sewairs  attack  on  slavery  created  no  little  stir  in  Boston  ; 
[jind  the  next  year,  1701,  Judge  John  Saffiop  an  associate  of  Judge 
rSewall,  answered  it  in  quite  a  lengthy  paper  J     Having  furnished 


■  It  was  thought  to  be  lost  for  some  years,  until  Dr.  George  H*  Moore  secured  a  copy  from 
[George  Briokj^,  £»q,,  of  Hartford^  Conn.j  stud  reproduced  it  in  tus  Notei, 
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Judge  Sewall's  paper,  it  is  proper  that  Judge  Saffin's  reply  should 
likewise  have  a  place  here. 


"JUDGE  SAFFIN'S  REPLY  TO  JUDGE  SEWALL,  1701, 


L 

I  "  A  Brie£  and  Candid  Answer  to  a  late  Printed  Sheet,  Eniittded,  The  Selling  of 

Joseph. 

"THAT  Honourable  and  Learned  Gentleman*  the  Author  of  a  Sheet, 
Entttitled^  The  Selling  0/  Joseph.  A  Memorial,  seems  from  thence  to  draw  this 
conclusion,  that  because  the  Sons  of  Jacob  did  very  ill  in  selling  their  Brother 
Joseph  to  the  hhmaelites^  who  were  Heathens,  therefore  it  is  utterly  unlawful 
to  Buy  and  Sell  Negroes^  though  among  Christians;  which  Conclusion  I  pre- 
sume is  not  well  drawn  from  the  Premises,  nor  is  the  case  parallel;  for  it  was 
unlawful  for  the  Israelites  to  Sell  their  Brethren  upon  any  account,  or  pretence 
whatsoever  during  life.  But  it  was  not  unlaw^ful  for  the  Seed  of  Abraham  to 
have  Bond  men,  and  Bond  women  either  born  in  their  House,  or  bought  witli 
their  Money,  as  it  is  written  of  Abraham,  Gen.  14,  14.  <Sr*  21.  10,  6r*  Ex&d.  21. 
t6.  &*  Levit  25.  44-  45'  46  v.  After  the  giving  of  the  law :  And  in  Josh,^  23. 
That  famous  Example  of  the  Qibeonites  is  a  suiBcient  proof  where  there  no 
other 

"To  speak  a  little  to  the  Gentlematis  first  Assertion:  That  none  ought  to 
part  with  their  Liberty  themselves^  or  deprive  others  of  it  but  upon  mature 
consideration ;  a  prudent  exception,  in  which  he  grants^  that  upon  some  con- 
sideration a  man  may  be  deprived  of  his  Liberty.  And  then  presently  in  his 
next  Position  or  Assertion  he  denies  it,  vi^. :  It  is  most  certain^  that  all  men  as 
they  are  the  Sons  of  Adam  are  Coheirs^  and  have  equal  right  to  Liberty^  etnd 
all  other  Comforts  of  Life^  which  he  would  prove  out  of  Psal.  115.  16.  The 
Earth  hath  he  given  to  the  Children  of  Men.  True,  but  what  is  all  this  to  the 
purpose,  to  prove  that  all  men  have  equal  right  to  Liberty,  and  all  outward 
comforts  of  this  life;  which  Position  seems  to  invert  the  Order  that  God  hath 
set  in  the  World,  who  hath  Ordained  different  degrees  and  orders  of  men, 
some  to  be  High  and  Honourable,  some  to  be  Low  and  Despicable;  some  to 
be  Monarchs,  Kings,  Princes  and  Governours^  Masters  and  Commanders, 
others  to  be  Subjects,  and  to  be  Commanded;  Sen^ants  of  sundrj' sorts  and 
degrees,  bound  to  obey ;  yea,  some  to  be  born  Slaves,  and  so  to  remain  during 
their  lives,  as  hath  been  proved*  Otherwise  there  would  be  a  meer  parity 
among  men,  contrary  to  that  of  the  Apostle,  I.  Cor.  12  from  the  13  to  the  26 
i^rse^  where  he  sets  forth  (by  way  of  comparison)  the  different  sorts  and  offices 
of  the  Members  of  the  Body*  indigitating  that  they  are  all  of  use,  but  not 
equal,  and  of  Like  dignity.  So  God  hath  set  different  Orders  and  Degrees  of 
Men  in  the  Worid,  both  in  Church  and  Common  weal.  Now,  if  this  Position 
of  parity  should  be  true^  it  would  then  follow  that  the  ordinary  Course  of 
Divine  Providence  ol  God  in  the  World  should  be  wrong,  and  unjust,  (which 
we  must  not  dare  to  thinks  much  less  to  affirm)  and  all  the  sacred  Rules, 
Precepts  and  Commands  of  the  Almighty  which  he  hath  given  the  Sons  of  Men 
to  observe  and  keep  in  their  respective  Places,  Orders  and  Degrees,  would  be 
to  no  purpose;  which  unaccountably  derogate  from  the  Divine  Wisdom  of  the 
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iios^t  High^  who  hath  made  nothing  in  vain,  but  hath  Holy  Ends  m  all  his 
)ispen5ation8  to  the  Children  of  men. 

"In  the  next  place,  this  worthy  Gentleman  makes  a  large  Discourse  con* 
ernlng  the  Utility  and  Conveniency  to  keep  the  one,  and  inconveniency  of  the 
other;  respecting  white  and  black  Servants,  which  conduceth  most  to  Uie 
^welfare  and  benefit  of  this  Province:  which  he  concludes  to  be  white  men, 
jrbo  are  in  many  respects  to  be  preferred  before  Blacks;  who  doubts  that? 
it  therefore  follow,  that  it  is  altogether  unlawful  for  Christians  to  buy  and 
ep  Negro  Servants  (for  this  is  the  thesis)  but  that  those  that  have  them  ought 
Conscience  to  set  them  free,  and  so  lose  all  the  money  they  cost  (for  we 
Bu&t  not  live  in  any  known  sin) this  seems  to  be  his  opinion;  but  it  is  a  Qucs- 
iJon  whether  it  ever  was  the  Gentleman's  practice?  But  if  he  could  perswade 
Ke  General  Assembly  to  make  an  Act»  That  all  that  have  Negroes,  and  do  set 
bem  free,  shall  be  Reimbursed  out  of  the  Publick  Treasury,  and  that  there 
ball  be  no  more  Negroes  brought  into  the  country ;  *tis  probable  there  would 
more  of  his  opinion;  yet  he  would  find  it  a  hard  task  to  bring  the  Country 
I  consent  thereto;  for  then  the  Negroes  must  be  all  sent  out  of  the  Country, 
'  else  the  remedy  would  be  worse  than  the  disease ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
hose  Negroes  that  are  free,  if  there  be  not  some  strict  course  taken  with  tliem 
Authority,  they  will  be  a  plague  to  this  Country. 

**Again^  If  it  should  be  unlawiul  to  deprive  them  that  arc  lawful  Captives, 
Bondmen  of  their  Liberty  for  Life  being  Heathens ;  it  seems  to  be  more 
^lawful  to  depriveour  Brethren,  of  our  own  or  other  Christian  Nations  of  the 
Mberty,  (though  but  for  a  time)  by  binding  them  to  Serve  some  Seven,  Ten, 
en,  and  some  Twenty  Years,  which  oft  times  proves  for  their  whole  Life, 
ny  have  been;  which  in  effect  is  the  same  in  Nature,  though  different  in 
time,  yet  this  was  allowed  among  the  ytwi  by  the  Law  of  God ;  and  is  the 
[>nstant  practice  of  our  own  and  other  Christian  Nations  in  the  World :  the 
Hifeh  our  Author  by  his  Dogmatical  Assertions  doth  condem  as  Irreligious; 
►bich  is  Diametrically  contrary  to  the  Rules  and  Precepts  which  God  hath 
liven  the  diversity  of  men  to  observe  in  their  respective  Stations,  Callings, 
nd  Conditions  of  Life,  as  hath  been  observed. 

'*  And  to  illustrate  his  Assertion  our  Author  brings  in  by  way  of  Compari- 

30  the  Law  of    God  against   man    Stealing,  on  pain  of    Death :    Intimating 

hereby,  that  Buying  and  Selling  of  Negro's  is  a  breach  of  that  Law,  and  so 

leserves  Death:  A  severe  Sentence:  But  herein  he  begs  the  Question  with  a 

Caveat  Emptor.     For,  in   that  very  Chapter  there  is  a  Dispensation  to  the 

people  of  Isratly  to  have  Bond  men,  Women  and  Children,  even  of  their  own 

ffalion  in  some  case:  and  Rules  given  therein  to  be  observed  concerning  them; 

(^erse  the  \th.     And  in  the  before  cited  place,  Levit  25.  44,  45,  46,    Though  the 

fsraeliUs  were  forbidden  (ordinarily)  to  make  Bond  men  and  Women  of  their 

Wn  Nation,  but  of  Strangers  they  might :  the  words  run  thus,  verse  44,     Both 

thy  Band  men,  and  thy  Band  maids  which  thou  shalt  have  shall  be  of  the 

Heathen^  that  are  round  about  you  :  of  them  shall  you  Buy  Bond  men  and 

Bond  maids^  dr'c*    See  also,  I   Car,  12.  13.     Whether  we  be  Bond  or  Free, 

vhich  shows  that  in  the  times  of  the  New  Testament,  there  were  Bond  men 

Jso,  &c. 

**/nfHe,  The  sum  of  this  long  Haurange,  is  no  other,  than  to  compare  the 
buying  and  Selling  of  Negro's  unto  the  Stealing  of  Men,  and  tlie  Selling  of 
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Joseph  by  his  Brethren,  which  bears  no  proportion  therewith,  nor  b  there  any 
congruiety  therein,  as  appears  by  the  foregoing  Texts* 

**  Our  Author  doth  further  proceed  to  answer  some  Objections  of  his  own 

framing,  which  he  supposes  some  might  raise. 

**  Object.  L  Thai  these  Blackamores  an  of  the  Posterity  ^Cham,  amd 
therefore  under  thg  Curse  of  Slavery,  Gen,  9,  25^  26^  27.  The  which  liie 
Gentleman  seems  to  deny,  sa)iQg,  they  ware  the  Seed  of  Canaan  that  were 
Cursed,  &*c. 

^^Ahsw*  Whether  they  were  so  or  not,  we  shall  not  dispute:  this  may 
suffice,  that  not  only  the  seed  of  Cham  or  Canaoft,  but  any  lawful  Captives  of 
Other  Heathen  Nations  may  be  made  Bond  men  as  halh  been  proved. 

^*  Obj.  2,  That  the  Negroes  are  brought  out  of  Pagan  Countreys  into  places 
where  the  Gospel  is  preached.  To  which  be  Replies,  that  we  must  mot  doe  Evil 
that  Good  may  come  of  it* 

^^Ans,  To  which  we  answer,  That  it  is  no  Evil  thing  to  bring  them  out  of 
their  own  Heathenish  Country,  where  they  may  have  the  knowledge  of  the 
True  Cod,  be  Converted  and  Eternally  saved, 

"  Obj.  3.  The  Affricans  have  IVars  one  with  another;  our  Ships  bring 
lawful  Captives  taken  in  those  Wars. 

"To  which  our  Author  answers  Conjectnrally,  and  Doubtfully,yi?r  ^ir^Af 
we  know,  that  which  may  or  may  not  be;  which  is  insigniticant,  and  proves 
nothing.  He  also  compares  the  Negroes  Wars,  one  Nation  with  another,  with 
the  Wars  between  Joseph  and  his  Brethren.  But  where  doth  he  read  of  any 
such  War  ?  We  read  indeed  of  a  Domestick  Quarrel  they  had  with  him,  they 
envyed  and  hated  Joseph  :  but  by  what  is  Recorded,  he  was  meeHy  passive  and 
meek  as  a  Lamb.  This  Gentleman  farther  adds,  That  there  is  not  any  H^ar  _ 
but  is  unjust  on  one  side,  &*c.  Be  it  so,  what  doth  that  signify:  We  read  of  ■ 
lawful  Captives  taken  in  the  Wars,  and  lawful  to  be  Bought  and  Sold  without 
contracting  tiie  guilt  of  the  Agressors ;  for  which  we  have  the  example  of 
^^r^y^tfw  before  quoted ;  but  if  we  must  stay  while  both  parties  Warring  are 
in  the  right,  there  would  be  no  lawful  Captives  at  all  to  be  Bought;  which 
seems  to  be  rediculous  to  imagine,  and  contrary  to  the  tenour  of  Scripture,  and 
all  Humane  Histories  on  that  subject. 

*'Obj.  4.  Abraham  had  Servants  bought  with  his  Money ^  and  bom  in 
his  House.  Gen.  14.  14.  To  which  our  worthy  Author  answers,  until  the  Cir- 
cumstances of  Abraham's  purchase  be  recorded^  no  Argument  can  be  drawn  from 
it. 

'^Ans,  To  which  we  Reply,  this  is  also  Dogmatical,  and  proves  nothing. 
He  farther  adds,  In  the  mean  time  Charity  Obliges  us  to  conclude^  that  he  knew 
it  was  lawful  and  good.  Here  the  gentleman  yields  the  case ;  for  if  we  are  in 
Charity  bound  to  believe  Abrahams  practice,  in  buying  and  keeping  Slaves  in 
his  house  to  be  lawful  and  good:  then  it  follows,  that  our  Imitation  of  him  in 
this  his  Moral  Action,  is  as  warrantable  as  that  of  his  Faith;  who  is  the  Father 
of  all  them  that  believe.    Rom.  4.  16. 

**  In  the  close  all,  Our  Author  Quotes  two  more  places  of  Scripture,  tVi-., 
Le%nt,  25.  46,  and  Jer.  34,  from  the  8,  to  the  22,  v.  To  prove  that  the  people 
of  Israel  were  strictly  forbidden  the  Buying  and  Selling  one  another  for  Slaves: 
who  questions  that?  and  what  is  that  to  the  case  in  hand?  What  a  strange 
piece  of  Logick  is  this  ?    'Tis  unlawful  for  Christiana  to  Buy  and  S^)l  one 
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iDOther  for  slaves.     Ergo^  It  is  unlawful  to    Buy  and  Sell  Negroes  that  are 
iwfixl  Captiv'd  Heathens. 

*•  And  after  a  Serious  Exhortation  to  us  all  to  Love  one  another  according^ 

the  Comtnand  o(   Christ.     Maih.  5,  43,  44,     This  worthy  Gentleman  con* 

iudes  with  this  Assertion,  That  thtse  Ethiopians  as  Black  as  they  are^  seeing 

key  are  the  Sons  and  Daughters  of  the  first  Adam ;  the  Brethren  and  Sisters 

0/  ih4  Second  Adam,  and  the  Offspring  of  God;  we  ought  to  treat  them  with  a 

rtiput  dgrttabie, 

•*  Ahj.    Wc  graot  it  for  a  cerlaJn  and  undeniable  verity,  That  all  Mankind 
re  the  Sons  and  Daughters  of  Adam,  and  the  Creatures  of  God:  But  it  doth 
therctore  follow  that  we  arc  bound  to  love  and  respect  all  men  alike;  this 
rtindcr  favour  we  must  take  leave  to  deny ;  we  ought  in  chanty,  if  we  see  our 
JKeighbour  in  want,  lo  relieve  them  in  a  regular  way,  but  we  are  not  bound  to 
Igive  them  so  much  of  our  Estates,  as  to  make  them  equal  with  ourselves,  be- 
icause  they  are  our  Brethren,  the  Sons  of  Adam,  no,  not  our  own  natural  Kins- 
linen  t  We  arc  Exhorted  to  do  good  unto  all^  but  especially  to  them  who  are  of 
ke  Himsehold  of  Faith,  Gal.  6.  to.     And  we  are  to  love,  honour  and  respect 
,  men  according  10  the  gift  of  God  that  is  in  them :  I  may  love  my  Servant 
(fell,  but  my  Son  better;  Charity  begins  at  home,  it  would  be  a  violation  of 
ommon  prudence,  and  a  breach  of  good   maimers,  to  treat  a  Prince  like  a 
feasant.    And  this  worthy  Gentleman  would  deem  himself  much  neglected,  if 
liould  show^  him  no  more  Defference  than  to  an  ordinary  Porter:   And 
if  ore  these  florid  expressions,  the  Sons  and  Daughters  of  the  First  Adam^ 
be  Brelljren  and  Sisters  of  the  Second  Adam^  and  the  Offspring  of  God,  seem 
be   misapplied  to  import  and  insinuate,  that  we  ought  to  tender  Pagan 
iegroes  with  aU  love,  kindness,  and  equal  respect  as  to  the  best  of  men* 

•  By  all  which  it  doth  evidently  appear  both  by  Scripture  and  Reason,  the 
actlce  of  the  People  of  God  in  all  Ages,  both  before  and  after  the  giving  of 
I^w,  and  in  the  times  of  the  Gospel,  that  there  were  Bond  men.  Women 
nd  Children  commonly  kept  by  holy  and  good  men,  and  improved  in  Service; 
nd  therefore  by  the  Command  of  God,  Lev.  25,  44,  and  their  venerable 
icample,  wc  may  keep  Bond  men,  and  use  them  in  our  Service  still;  yet  with 
all  candour,  moderation  and  Christian  prudence,  according  to  their  state  and 
condition  consonant  to  the  Word  of  God," 


Judge  Sewall  had  dealt  slavery  a  severe  blow,  and  opened  up 
agitation  on  the  subject  that  was  felt  during  the  entire  Revolu- 
tionary struggle.     He  became   the  great  apostle  of   liberty,  the 
jtther  of  the  anti-slavery  movement  in  the  colony.     He  was  the 
>ld  and  stern  John  the  Baptist  of  that  period,  **the  voice  of  one 
Icrying   in  the  wilderness "  of  bondage,  to   prepare  the  way  for 
reedom. 

The  Quakers,  or  Friends  as  they  were  called,  were  perhaps 
"the  earliest  friends  of  the  slaves,  but,  like  Joseph  of  Arimathaea, 
|Were  "secretly**  so,  for  fear  of  the   **  Puritans."     But  they  early 
^corded  their  disapprobation  of  slavery  as  follows  :  — 
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26/A  day  of  y*  9/^  9n&.  1716. 

"  An  epistle  from  the  last  Quarterly  Meeting  was  read  in  this,  and  yc  mat- 
ter referred  to  this  meeting,  viz.*  whether  it  is  agreeable  to  truth  for  friends  to 
purchase  slaves  and  keep  iheni  term  ol  liffe,  was  considered,  and  >*  sense  and 
judij^ment  of  this  meeting  is,  that  it  is  not  agreeable  to  truth  for  friends  to 
purchase  slaves  and  hold  them  term  of  liHe. 

"  Nathaniel  Starbuck,  jun^  is  to  draw  out  this  meeting's  judgment  concern- 
ing friends  not  buying  slaves  and  keeping  them  term  of  liffe,  and  send  it  to  the 
next  Quarterly  Meeting,  and  to  sign  it  in  y«  meeting's  behalf/' ' 

Considering  the  prejudice  and  persecution  that  pursued  this 
food  people,  their  testimony  against  slavery  is  very  remarkable. 
"In  1729-30  Elihu  Coleman  of  Nantucket,  a  minister  of  the 
society  of  Friends,  wrote  a  book  against  slavery,  published  in 
1733,  entitled.  **-4  Testimony  against  that  Anti-Christian  Practici 
of  MAKING  Slaves  of  men.^  It  was  well  written,  and  the  truth 
fearlessly  told  for  the  conservative,  self-seeking  period  he  lived  in. 
He  says,  — 

"  I  am  not  unthoughtful  of  the  ferment  or  stir  that  such  discourse  as  this 
n»ay  make  among  some,  who  (like  Demetrius  of  old)  may  say,  by  this  craft  we 
have  our  wealth,  which  caused  the  people  io  cry  out  with  one  voice,  great  is 
Diana  of  the  Ephesians,  whom  all  Asia  and  the  world  worship.** 

He  examined  and  refuted  the  arguments  put  forth  in  defence 
of  slavery,  charged  slaveholders  with  idleness,  and  contended 
that  slavery  was  the  mother  of  vice,  at  war  with  the  laws  of 
nature  and  of  God,  Others  caught  the  spirit  of  reform,  and  the 
►  agitation  movement  gained  recruits  and  strength  every^  year.  Feit 
Piays,  **  1765.  Pamphlets  and  newspapers  discuss  the  subjects  of 
slavery  with  increasing  zeal.**  The  colonists  were  aroused.  Men 
were  taking  one  side  or  the  other  of  a  question  of  great  magni- 
tude. In  1767  an  anonymous  tract  of  twenty  octavo  pages  against 
slavery  made  its  appearance  in  Boston.  It  was  written  by 
Nathaniel  Appleton,  a  co-worker  with  Otis,  and  an  advanced 
thinker  on  the  subject  of  emancipation.  It  was  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  addressed  to  a  friend,  and  was  entitled,  '*  Considerations  on 
Slavery.**  The  Rev.  Samuel  Webster  Salisbury  published  on  the 
2d  of  March,  1769,  **  An  Earnest  Address  to  my  Country  on 
Slavery."  He  opened  his  article  with  an  argument  showing  the 
inconsistency  of  a  Christian  people  holding  slaves,  pictured  the 
evil  results  of  slavery,  and  then  asked,  — 


I 

I 
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**  Wl^at  then  is  to  be  done  ?  Done  !  for  God's  sake  break  every  yoke  and 
let  Ihese  oppressed  ones  jgo  /r^^  without  delay  —  lei  them  taste  the  sweets  of 
that  liberty^  which  we  so  highly  pri/e,  and  are  so  earnestly  supplicating  God 
and  man  to  grant  us:  nay,  which  we  claim  as  the  natural  right  of  every  man. 
Let  me  bcseccli  my  countrymen  lo  put  on  bowels  of  compassion  for  these 
their  brethren  (for  so  I  must  call  lhem»)  yea,  let  me  beseech  you  for  your  own 
sake  and  for  God's  sake,  to  break  every  yoke  and  let  the  oppressed  go  free/*  * 

Begun  among  the  members  of  the  bar  and  the  pulpit,  the 
common  folk  at  length  felt  a  lively  interest  in  the  subject  of 
emancipation.  An  occasional  burst  of  homely,  vigorous  eloquence 
from  the  pulpit  on  the  duties  of  the  hour  inflamed  the  conscience 
of  the  pew  with  a  noble  zeal  for  a  righteous  cause.  The  afflatus 
of  liberty  sat  upon  the  people  as  cloven  tongues.  Every  village, 
town,  and  city  had  its  orators  whose  only^  theme  was  emancipa- 
tion. "  The  pulpit  and  the  press  were  not  silent,  and  sermons 
and  essays  in  behalf  of  the  enslaved  Africans  were  continually 
making  their  appearance."  The  public  conscience  was  being 
mpidly  educated,  and  from  the  hills  of  Berkshire  to  the  waters 
Df  Massachusetts  Bay  the  fires  of  liberty  were  burning. 


'  Cbffin,  p.  33S. 
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The  Era  of  Prokiwtorv  Lkgislatiom  acaimst  Slavery.  —  Boston  instructs  keb   Rhi'r£5ekt^ 

nv£5  TO  VOTS   AOAIKST  THE    SlAVB-TrADE.  —  PjKOCLAUATION    lSStrE1>    BY  GoV,   DUMMCR  AGAtNST 

TirE  Negroes,  April  13,  1733.  —  pERSECxmos  of  the  Negroes. —  *'Suikg  poh  Lidertv.**  — 
Letter  or  Sawuel  Aoa^is  to  Johh  Pickekikc,  JtJW.,  on  Behalf  of  Nbcro  Memorialists*  — 
A  Bill  for  the  SurrRESsioN  or  the  Slave-trade  ms^es.  —  1$  vetoed  uv  Gov.  Gacej  axd 

7AtLS  TO  aSCOME  A   LaW. 


THE  time  to  urge  legislation  on  the  slavery  question  had 
come.  Cultivated  at  the  first  as  a  private  enterprise,  then 
fostered  as  a  patriarchal  institution,  slavery  had  grown  to 
such  gigantic  proportions  as  to  be  regarded  as  an  unwieldy  evil, 
and  subversive  of  the  political  stability  of  the  colony.  Men 
winked  at  the  **day  of  its  small  things/'  and  it  grew.  Little 
legislation  w^as  required  to  regidate  it,  and  it  began  to  take  root  in 
the  social  and  political  life  of  the  people.  The  necessities  for 
legislation  in  favor  of  slavery  increased.  Every  year  witnessed 
the  enactment  of  laws  more  severe,  until  they  appeared  as  scars 
upon  the  body  of  the  laws  of  the  colony.  To  erase  these  scars 
was  the  duty  of  the  hour. 

It  was  now  1755.  More  than  a  half-century  of  agitation  and 
discussion  had  prepared  the  people  for  definite  action.  Manu- 
mission and  petition  were  the  first  methods  against  slavery.  On 
the  loth  of  March,  1755.  the  town  of  Salem  instructed  their  rep- 
resentative, Timothy  Pickering,  tp  petition  the  General  Court 
against  the  importation  of  slaves,'  The  town  of  Worcester,  in 
June,  1765,  instructed  their  representative  to  '*use  his  influence 
to  obtain  a  law  to  put  an  end  to  that  unchristian  and  impolitic 
practice  of  making  slaves  of  the  human  species,  and  that  he  give 
his  vote  for  none  to  serve  in  His  Majesty's  Council^  who  will  use 
their  influence  against  such  a  law.'**    The  people  of  Boston,  in 


^  Felt,  vol.  Xu  p,  4161 


*  Newspaper  Literature,  vol  L  p.  31. 
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^e   month    ot    May,    1766,    instructed    their   representatives   as 
follows ;  — 

'*  And  (or  the  total  abolishing  of  slavery  among  us,  that  you  move  for  a  law 
\  prohibit  the  importation  and  the  purchasing  of  slaves  for  the  future,^'  « 

And  in  the  following  year,  1767,  on  the  16th  of  March,  the 
question  was  put  as  to  whether  the  town  should  adhere  to  its 
previous  instructions  in  favor  of  the  suppression  of  the  slave- 
trade,  and  passed  in  the  affirmative.  Nearly  all  the  towns,  espe- 
cially those  along  the  coast,  those  accessible  by  mails  and  news- 
papers, had  recorded  their  vote,  in  some  shape  or  other,  against 
slavery.  The  pressure  for  legislation  on  the  subject  was  great 
The  country  members  of  the  Legislature  were  almost  a  unit  in 
favor  of  the  passage  of  a  bill  prohibiting  the  further  importation 
of  slaves.  The  opposition  came  from  the  larger  towns,  but  the 
opposers  were  awed  by  the  determined  bearing  of  the  enemies  of 
the  slave-trade.     The  scholarship,  wealth,  and  piety  of  the  colony 

Ewere  steadily  ranging  to  the  side  of  humanity. 
On  the  13th  of  March,  1767,  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the 
>use  of  Representatives  **to  prevent  the  unwarrantable  and 
lawful  Practice  or  Custom  of  inslaving  Mankind  in  this  Prov- 
ince, and  the  importation  of  slaves  into  the  same.*'  *  It  was  read 
the  first  time,  when  a  dilatory  motion  was  offered  that  the  bill  lie 
over  to  the  next  session,  which  was  decided  in  the  negative.  An 
amendment  was  offered  to  the  bill,  limiting  it  **  to  a  certain  time," 
which  was  carried  ;  and  the  bil!  made  a  special  order  for  a  second 
reading  on  the  following  day.  It  was  accordingly  read  on  the 
14th,  lyhen  a  motion  was  made  to  defer  it  for  a  third  reading  to 
the  next  **  May  session/'  The  friends  of  the  bill  voted  down  this 
dilatory  motion,  and  had  the  bill  made  the  special  order  of  the 
following  Monday,  —  it  now  being  Saturday.  On  Sunday  there 
must  have  been  considerable  lobbying  done,  as  can  be  seen  by 
■^e  vote  taken  on  Monday.  After  it  was  read,  and  the  debate 
^iras  concluded,  it  was  *'  Ordered  that  the  Matter  subside,  and  that 
Capt  Sheaffe,  CoL  Richmond,  and  Col.  Bourne,  be  a  Commit- 
tee to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  laying  a  Duty  of  Impost  on  slaves  im- 
porting into  this  Province/'  3  This  was  a  compromise,  that,  as 
will  be  seen  subsequently,  impaired  the  chances  of  positive  and 
wholesome  legislation  against  slavery.     The  original  bill  dealt  a 


*■  Lymaa*!  Report,  quoted  b;  Dr.  Moore.  ^  House  Journal,  p.  387.  '  Ibid* 
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double  blow  :    it  struck  at  the   slave-trade  in  the  Province,  and 

levelled  the  institution  already  in  existence.  But  some  secret 
influences  were  set  in  operation,  that  are  forever  hidden  from  the 
searching  eye  of  history ;  and  the  friends  of  liberty  were  bullied 
or  cheated.  There  was  no  need  of  a  bill  imposing  an  impost  tax 
on  slaves  imported,  for  such  a  law  had  been  in  existence  for  more 
than  a  half-century.  If  the  tax  were  not  heavy  enough,  it  could 
have  been  increased  by  an  amendment  of  a  dozen  lines.  On  the 
17th  the  substitute  was  brought  in  by  the  special  committee 
!  appointed  by  the  Speaker  the  previous  day.  The  rules  requiring 
bills  to  be  read  on  three  several  days  were  suspended,  the  bill 
ordered  to  a  first  and  second  reading,  and  then  made  the  special 
order  for  eleven  o'clock  on  the  next  day,  Wednesday,  the  i8th. 
The  motion  to  lie  on  the  table  until  the  '*  next  May  "  was  defeated. 
An  amendment  was  then  ofifered  to  limit  the  life  of  the  bill  to  one 
year,  which  was  carried,  and  the  bill  recommitted.  On  the  after- 
noon of  the  same  day  it  was  read  a  third  time,  and  placed  on  its 
passage  with  the  amendment  It  passed,  was  ordered  engrossed, 
and  was  "sent  up  by  Col.  Bowers,  Col.  Gerrish»  Col  Leonard, 
Capt.  Thayer,  and  Col.  Richmond."  On  the  19th  of  March  it 
was  read  a  first  time  in  the  council.  On  the  20th  it  was  read  a 
second  time,  and  passed  to  be  engrossed  "as  taken  into  a  new 
draft/'  When  it  reached  the  House  for  concurrence,  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  same  day,  it  was  **Read  and  unanimously  non-con- 
curred, and  the  House  adhere  to  their  own  vote,  sent  up  for 
concurrence.*' ' 

Massachusetts  has  gloried  much  and  long  in  this  Act  to  prohibit 
**the  Custom  of  enslaving  mankind  ;"  but  her  silver-tongued  ora- 
tors and  profound  statesmen  have  never  possessed  the  courage  to 
tell  the  plain  truth  about  its  complete  failure.  From  the  first  it 
was  harassed  by  dilatory  motions  and  amendments  directed  to  its 
life;  and  the  substitute,  imposing  an  impost  tax  on  imported 
slaves  for  one  year,  showed  plainly  that  the  friends  of  the  original 
bill  had  been  driven  from  their  high  ground.  It  was  like  applying 
for  the  position  of  a  major-general,  and  then  accepting  the  place 
of  a  corporal.  It  was  as  though  they  had  asked  for  a  fish,  and 
accepted  a  serpent  instead*  It  seriously  lamed  the  cause  of 
^ emancipation.  It  filled  the  slaves  with  gloom,  and  their  friends 
'  with  apprehension.     On  the  other  hand,  those  who  profited  by 
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barter  in  flesh  and  blood  laughed  secretly  to  themselves  at  the 
ibortive  attempt  of  the  anti-slavery  friends  to  call  a  halt  on  the 
ide.  They  took  courage.  For  ten  weary  years  the  voices  lifted 
>r  the  freedom  of  the  slave  were  few,  faint,  and  far  between. 
The  bill  itself  has  been  lost.  What  its  subject-matter  was,  is  left 
uncertain  and  unsatisfactory  conjecture.  All  we  know  is  from 
le  title  just  quoted  But  it  was,  nevertheless,  the  only  direct 
leasure  offered  in  the  Provincial  Legislature  against  slavery 
luring  the  entire  colonial  period,  and  came  nearest  to  passage  of 
Jiny.     But  **  a  miss  is  as  good  as  a  mile  !  '* 

It  was  now  the  spring  season  of  177 1.     Ten  years  had  flown, 
|nd  no  one  in  all   the  Province  of   Massachusetts  had  had  the 
3urage  to  attempt  legislation  friendly  to  the  slave.     The  scenes 
the  preceding  year  were  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants 
^{  Boston.     The  blood  of  the  martyrs  to  liberty  was  crying  from 
3e   ground.     The  •*red   coats*'  of    the   British  exasperated  the 
eople.     The  mailed  hand,  the  remorseless  steel  finger,  of  English 
lilitary  power  was  at  the  throat  of  the  rights  of  the  people.     The 
>Iony  was   gasping   for  independent   political   life.     A  terrible 
truggle  for  liberty  was  imminent     The  colonists  were  about  to 
:»ntend  for  all  that  men  hold  dear,  —  their  wives,  their  children, 
tieir  homes,  and  their  country.     But  while  they  were  panting  for 
untrammelled  existence,  to  plant  a  free  nation  on  the  shores  of 
forth  America,  they  were  robbing  Africa  every  year  of  her  sable 
Children,  and  condemning   them  to  a  bondage  more  cruel  than 
>litical   subjugation.     This   glaring  inconsistency   imparted   to 
^fleeting  persons  a  new  impulse  toward  anti-slavery  legislation. 
In  the  spring  of    1771  the  subject  of  suppressing  the  slave- 
^rade  was  again  introduced  into  the  Legislature.     On  the  12th  of 
Lpril  a  bill  "  To  prevent  the  Importation  of  slaves  from  Africa  " 
ras  introduced,  and  read  the  first  time,  and,  upon  the  question 
I* When  shall  the  bill  be  read  again?''  was  ordered  to  a  second 
wading  on  the  day  following  at  ten  o'clock.     Accordingly,  on  the 
13th,  the  bill  was  read  a  second  time,  and  postponed  till  the  fol- 
lowing Tuesday  morning.     On  the  i6th  it  was  recommitted.     On 
^he  19th  of  the  same  month  a  "Bill  to  prevent  the  Importation 
^f   Negro  slaves  into  this  Province ''  was  read  a  first  time,  and 
ordered  to  a  second  reading  **  to-morrow  at  eleven  o'clock/*     On 
fhe  following  day  it  was  read  a  second  time,  and  made  the  special 
order  for  three  o*clock  on  the  following  Monday.     On  the  22d, 
LMonday»  it  was  read  a  third  time,  and  placed  upon  its  passage  and 
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engrossed.  On  the  24th  it  passed  the  House.  When  it  reached 
the  Council  James  Otis  proposed  an  amendment,  and  a  motion 
prevailed  that  the  bill  lie  upon  the  table.  But  it  was  taken  from 
the  table,  and  the  amendment  of  Otis  was  concurred  in  by  the 
House.  It  passed  the  Council  in  the  latter  part  of  April,  but 
failed  to  receive  the  signature  of  the  governor,  on  the  ground  that 
he  was  **not  authorized  by  Parliament.*"'  The  same  reason  for 
refusing  his  signature  was  set  up  by  Gen.  Gage.  Thus  the  bill 
failed.  Gov.  Hutchinson  gave  his  reasons  to  Lord  Hillsborough, 
secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies.  The  governor  thought  him- 
aell  restrained  by  **  instructions  **  to  colonial  governors  **from 
assenting  to  any  laws  of  a  new  and  unusual  nature.**  In  addition 
to  the  foregoing,  his  Excellency  doubted  the  lawfulness  of  the 
legislation  to  which  the  •*  scruple  upon  the  minds  of  the  people  in 
many  parts  of  the  province**  would  lead  them  ;  and  that  he  had 
suggested  the  propriety  of  transmitting  the  bill  to  England  to 
learn  "his  Majesty's  pleasure*'  thereabouts.  Upon  these  reasons 
Dr.  Moore  comments  as  follows  :  — 

"These  are  interesting  and  important  suggestions.  It  is  apparent  lliat  at 
this  time  there  was  no  special  instruction  to  the  royal  governor  of  Massachu- 
setts, forbidding  his  approval  of  acts  against  the  slave-trade.  Hutchinson  evi- 
dently doubted  the  genuineness  of  the  'chief  motive*  which  was  alleged  lo  be 
the  inspiration  of  the  bill,  the  *meerly  morar  scrtiple  against  slavery;  but  his 
reasonings  furnish  a  striking  illustration  of  the  changes  which  were  going  on 
in  public  opinion,  and  the  gradual  softening  of  the  harsher  features  of  slavery 
under  their  influence.  The  non-imporLition  agreement  throughout  the  Colonies, 
by  which  America  was  trying  to  tlnvart  the  commercial  selfishness  of  her  rapa- 
cious Mother,  had  rendered  the  provincial  viceroys  peculiarly  sensitive  to  the 
slightest  manifestation  of  a  disposition  to  approach  the  sacred  precincts  of 
those  prerogatives  by  which  King  and  Parliament  assumed  to  bind  their  distant 
dependencies:  and  the  *spirit  of  non-importaiion  *  which  Massachusetts  had 
imperfectly  learned  from  New  York  was  equally  offensive  to  them,  wliether  it 
interfered  with  their  cherished  *  trade  with  Africa,'  or  their  favorite  monopolies 
elsewhere.*' 

Discouraged  by  the  failure  of  the  House  and  General  Court  to 
pass  measures  hostile  to  the  slave-trade,  the  people  in  the  out- 
lying towns  began  to  instruct  their  representatives,  in  unmistak^ 
able  language,  to  urge  the  enactment  of  repressive  legislation  on 
this  subject  At  a  town  ineettng  in  Salem  on  the  i8th  of  May, 
1773,^  the  representatives  were  instructed  to  prevent,  by  appro- 
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[priate  legislation,  the  further  importation  of  slaves  into  the  colony, 
IS  **  repugnant  to  the  natural  rights  of  mankind,  and  highly  preju- 
liciai  to  the  Province/*     On  the  very  next  day,  May  19.  1773,  at 
la  similar  meeting  in  the  town  of  Leicester!  the  people  gave  among 
■other  instructions  to  Thomas  Denny,  their  representative,  the  fol- 
lowing on  the  question  of  slavery:  — 

'*  And,  as  we  have  the  highest  regard  for  (so  33  even  to  revere  the  name 
pf)  liberty*  we  canoot   behold  but  with  the  greatest  abhorrence  any  of   our 
ow-creaiures  in  a  state  of  slavery. 

••Therefore  we  strictly  enjoin  you  to  use  your  utmost  influence  that  a  stop 
^ be  put  to  the  slave*trade  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  Province;  which»  we 
cbentl,  may  he  effected  by  one  of  these  two  ways :  either  by  laying  a  heavy 
lufy  on  every  negro  imported  or  brought  from  Africa  or  elsewhere  into  this 
f*rovincc  ;  or  by  making  a  law,  that  every  negro  brought  or  imported  as  a  fore- 
id  should  be  a  free  man  or  woman  as  soon  as  they  come  within  the  jurisdlc- 
Hon  of  it;  and  that  every  negro  child  that  shall  be  born  in  said  government 
Iter  the  enacting  such  law  should  be  free  at  the  same  age  that  the  children 
bf  white  people  are;  and,  from  the  time  of  their  birth  till  they  are  capable  of 
eartiing  Iheir  livings  to  be  maintained  by  the  town  in  which  they  are  born,  or 
^t  the  expense  of  the  Province,  as  shall  appear  most  reasonable. 

^Thus,  by  enacting  such  a  law,  in  process  of  time  wiH  the  blacks  become 
•:  or,  if  the  Honorable  House  of  Representatives  shall  think  of  a  more 
lligible  method,  we  shall  be  heartily  glad  of  it.  But  whetlier  you  can  justly 
Itc  away  or  free  a  negro  from  his  master,  who  fairly  purchased  him,  and 
although  illegally;  for  such  is  the  purchase  of  any  person  against  their  consent 
iinlc&s  U  be  for  a  capital  offence)  which  the  custom  (»f  this  cnuntry  has  justified 
Btm  in,  we  shall  not  determine ;  but  hope  that  unerring  Wisdom  will  direct  you 
this  and  ali  your  other  important  undertakings,'*  ^ 

Medford    instructed   the   representative   to   "use   his    utmost 

ifluence  to  have  a  final  period  put  to  that  most  cruel,  inhuman 

ind  unchristian  practice^  the  slave-trade."     At  a  town  meeting 

the  people  of  Sandwich  voted,  on  the   i8th  of  May»  1773,  "that 

[©ur  representative  is  instructed  to  endeavor  to  have  an  Act  passed 

[by    the   Court,  to    prevent   the   importation    of  slaves   into   this 

country,  and  that  all  children  that  shall  be  born  of  such  Africans 

les  are  now  slaves  among  us,   shall,  after  such  Act,  be  free  at 

ki  yrs.  of  age/*^ 

This  con!ipletes  the  list  of  towns  that  gave  instructions  to  their 
f representatives,  as  far  as  the  record  goes.     But  there  doubtless 
'were  others;  as  the  towns  were  close  together,  and  as  the  "spirit 
of  liberty  was  rife  in  the  land/* 

'  Hist,  ol  Ldcestcf,  pp.  44a,  443.  *  FreemaB^s  Hist,  of  Cape  Cod,  vol.  iL  pp.  114,  115* 
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The   Negroes   did   not   endure   the  yoke  without   complaint 
[Having  waited  long  and  patiently  for  the  dawn  of  freedom  in  the 
[colony  in  vain,  a  spirit  of  unrest  seized  them.     They  grew  sullen 
land  desperate.     The  local  government  started,  like  a  sick  man, 
at    every   imaginary   sound,    and    charged   all    disorders   to   the 
Negroes.     If  a  fire  broke  out,  the  '*  Negroes  did  it,*'  —  in  fact,  the 
Negroes,  who  were  not  one-sixth  of  the  population,  were  continu- 
ally committing  depredations  against  the  whites  f     On  the  13th  of 
April,   1723,  Lieut. -Gov.  Dummer  issued  a  proclamation  against 
the  Negroes,  which  contained  the  following  preamble  :  — 

**  Whereas,  witliiii  some  short  time  past,  many  fires  have  broke  out  within 
the  town  of  Boston,  and  divers  buildings  have  thereby  been  consumed :  which 
fires  have  been  designedly  and  industriously  kindled  by  some  villanous  and 
'desperate  negroes,  or  other  dissolute  people,  as  appears  by  the  confession  of 
some  of  them  (who  have  been  examined  by  the  authority^and  many  concurring^ 
circumstances;  and  it  being  vehemently  suspected  that  they  have  entered  into 
a  combination  to  burn  and  destroy  the  town,  1  have  therefore  thought  fit,  with 
the  advice  of  his  Majesty's  council,  to  issue  forth  this  proclamation/*  etc. 

On  Sunday,  the  iSth  of  April,  1725,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Sewall 
preached  a  sermon  suggested  **  by  the  late  fires  yt  have  broke  out 
in  Boston,  supposed  to  be  purposely  set  by  ye  negroes/'  The 
town  was  greatly  exercised*  Everybody  regarded  the  Negroes 
with  distrust*  Special  measures  were  demanded  to  insure  the 
safety  of  the  town*  'the  selectmen  of  Boston  passed  '*  nineteen 
articles  **  for  the  regulation  of  the  Negroes.  The  watch  of  the 
town  was  increased,  and  the  military  called  out  at  the  sound  of 
every  fire-alarm  "to  keep  the  slaves  from  breaking  out"!  In 
August,  1730,  a  Negro  was  charged  with  burning  a  house  in 
Maiden  ;  which  threw  the  entire  community  into  a  panic.  In 
1755  two  Negro  slaves  were  put  to  death  for  poisoning  their 
tnaster,  John  Codman  of  Charlestown.  One  was  hanged,  and  the 
other  burned  to  death.  In  1766  all  slaves  who  showed  any  dis- 
position to  be  free  were  **  transported  and  exchanged  for  small 
negroes/* «  In  1768  Capt.  John  Willson,  of  the  Fifty-ninth  Regi- 
ment, was  accused  of  exciting  the  slaves  against  their  masters ; 
assuring  them  that  the  soldiers  had  come  to  procure  their  free- 
dom, and  that,  **  with  their  assistance,  they  should  be  able  to 
drive  the  Liberty  Boys  to  the  Devil."  The  following  letter  from 
Mrs,  John  Adams  to  her  husband,  dated  at  the  Boston  Garrison, 
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I2d  September,  1774,  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  condition  of  the 
Ipublic  pulse,  and  her  pronounced  views  against  slavery. 

'  There  has  b^en  in  town  a  conspiracy  of  the  negroes.  At  present  it  is 
kept  pretty  private,  and  was  discovered  by  one  who  endeavored  to  dissuade 
Ifhem  from  it  He  being  threatened  with  his  life,  applied  to  Justice  Quincy  for 
IprotecttoD,  They  conducted  in  this  way,  got  an  Irishman  to  draw  up  a  petition 
'  the  Governor  [Gage],  telling  him  they  would  fight  for  him  provided  he  would 
farm  Uxem,  and  engage  to  liberate  them  if  he  conquered.  And  it  is  said  that 
he  attended  so  much  to  it,  as  to  consult  Percy  upon  it,  and  one  Lieutenant  Small 
I  has  been  very  busy  and  active.  There  is  but  little  said,  and  what  steps  they 
ymW  take  in  consequence  of  it  I  know  not,  I  wish  most  sincerely  there  was 
I  not  a  slave  in  the  province ;  it  always  appeared  a  most  iniquitous  scheme  to 
[jne  to  fight  ourselves  for  what  we  are  daily  robbing  and  plundering  from  those 
lirho  have  as  good  a  right  to  freedom  as  we  have.  You  know  my  roind  upon 
|aA  subject*'  < 

The  Negroes  of  Massachusetts  were  not  mere  passive  observers 
&f  the  benevolent   conduce  of   their  white  friends.     They  were 

^actively  interested  in  the  agitation  going  on  in  their  behalf. 
Here,  as  in  no  other  colony,  the  Neg^roes  showed  themselves  equal 
to  the  emergencies  that  arose,  and  capable  of  appreciating  the 
opi^ortunities  to  strike  for  their  own  rights.  The  Negroes  in  the 
colony  at  length  struck  a  blow  for  their  liberty.  And  it  was  not 
the  wild,  indiscriminate  blow  of  Turner,  nor  the  military  measure 

fof  Gabriel;  not  the  remorseless  logic  of  bludgeon  and  torch, ^ — 
but  the  sober,  sensible  efforts  of  men  and  women  who  believed 
their  condition  abnormal,  and  slavery  prejudicial  to  the  largest 
growth  of  the  human  intellect.  The  eloquence  of  Otis,  the 
impassioned  appeals  of  Sewall,  and  the  zeal  of  Eliot  had  rallied 
the  languishing  energies  of  the  Negroes,  and  charged  their  hearts 

^with  the  divine  passion  for  liberty.  They  had  learned  to  spell  out 
the  letters  of  freedom,  and  the  meaning  of  the  word  had  quite 
ravished  their  fainting  souls.  They  had  heard  that  the  royal 
charter  declared  all  the  colonists  British  subjects ;  they  had 
devoured  the  arguments  of  their  white  friends,  and  were  now 
prepared  to  act  on  their  own  behalf.     The  slaves  of  Greece  and 

iRomet  it  is  true,  petitioned  the  authorities  for  a  relaxation  of  the 
levere  laws  that  crushed  their  manhood  ;  but  they  were  captives 

Jrom  other  nations,  noted  for  government  and  a  knowledge  of  the 

rgcience  of  warfare,     But  it  was  left  to  the  Negroes  of  Massachu- 


*  Letters  o£  Mrs.  Adams,  p.  20. 
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setts  to  force  their  way  into  courts  created  only  for  white  men, 
and  win  their  cause  t 

On  Wednesday,  Nov.  5,  1766,  John  Adams  makes  the  follow^ 
ing  record  in  his  diary :  — 

*•  5.  Wednesday,  Attended  Court ;  heard  the  trial  of  an  action  of  trespass, 
brought  by  a  mulatto  woman^  for  damages,  for  restraming  her  of  her  liberty. 
This  is  called  suing  for  liberty;  the  first  action  that  ever  1  knew  of  the  sort» 
though  I  have  heard  there  have  been  many." « 

So  as  early  as  1766  Mr,  Adams  records  a  case  of  **  suing  for 
liberty ;"  and  though  it  was  the  first  he  had  known  of,  neverthe* 
less,  he  had  *' heard  there  have  been  many."  How  many  of  these 
caseswerein  Massachusetts  it  cannot  be  said  with  certainty,  but 
there  were  '*many/'  The  case  to  which  Mr.  Adams  makes 
reference  was  no  doubt  that  of  Jenny  Slew  vs.  John  Whipple, 
jun.,  cited  by  Dr.  Moore,  It  being  the  earliest  case  mentioned 
anywhere  in  the  records  of  the  colony,  great  interest  attaches 
to  it 

'*Ji:Nxy  Slew  of  Ipswich  in  the  County  of  Essex,  spinster,  Pltff,,  agst 
JOTIN*  Whipple,  Jan.,  of  said  Jpswich  Gentleman,  DcfL,  in  a  Plea  of  Trespast 
for  that  the  said  John  on  the  29th  day  of  Januar)%  A.D.  1762,  at  Ipswich  aiorcp 
said  with  force  and  arms  took  her  the  said  Jenny,  held  and  kept  her  in  servi- 
tude a3  a  slave  in  his  service,  and  has  restrained  her  of  her  liberty  from  that 
time  to  the  fifth  of  March  last  without  any  lawful  right  &  authority  so  to  do 
and  did  her  other  injuries  against  the  peace  &  to  the  damage  of  said  Jenny 
Slew  as  she  saith  the  sum  of  twenty-five  pounds.  This  action  was  first  brought 
at  last  March  Cottrt  at  Ipswich  when  Sl  where  the  parlies  appeared  &  the  case 
was  continued  by  order  of  Court  to  the  then  next  term  when  and  where  the 
Pltff  appeared  &  the  said  John  Whipple  Jun,  came  by  Edmund  Trowbridge, 
Esq.  his  attorney  &  defended  when  he  said  that  there  is  no  such  person  in 
nature  as  Jenny  Slew  of  Ipswich  aforesaid^  Spinster,  &  this  the  said  John  was 
ready  to  verify  wherefore  the  writ  should  be  abated  &  he  [frayed  judgment 
accordingly  which  plea  was  overruled  by  the  Court  and  afterwards  the  said 
John  by  the  said  Edmund  made  a  motion  to  the  Court  &  pmying  that  another 
person  might  endorse  the  writ  &  be  subject  to  cost  if  any  should  finally  be  for 
the  Court  but  the  Court  rejected  the  motion  and  then  Deft,  saving  his  plea  in 
abatement  aforesaid  said  iliat  he  is  not  guilty  as  the  plaintiflF  contends,  &  there- 
of put  himself  on  the  Country,  &  then  the  cause  was  continued  to  this  term, 
and  now  the  Phfl,  reserving  to  herself  the  liberty  of  joining  issue  on  the 
Deft*s  plea  :iioresaid  in  the  appeal  says  that  the  defendant's  plea  aforesaid 
is  an  insufficient  answer  to  the  Plaintiff's  declaration  aforesaid  and  by  law 
she  is  not  held  to  reply  thereto  &  she  is  ready  to  verify  wherefore  for  want 
of  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  Plain tifiPs  declaration  aforesaid  she  prays  judg- 
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ncnt  for  her  diniagcs  &  costs  &  the  defendant  consenting  to  the  waiving  of 

Jtivc  demurrer  on  the  appeal  said  his  plea  aforesaid  is  good  &  because  the 

PItflf  refuses  to  reply  tliereto  He  prays  judgment  for  his  cost.     It  is  considered 

!>y  the  Court  that  the  defendant's  plea  in  chief  aforesaid  is  good  &  that  the 

ikiid  John  Whipple  recover  of  the  said  Jenny  Slew  costs  tax  at  the 

''Iiff  appealed  to  the  next  Superior  Court  of   Judicature  to  be  holden  for  this 

^ILounty  &  entered  into  recognizance  with  sureties  as  the  law  directs  for  prose- 

puling  her  appeal  to  effect."    Eccards  0/  the  Inferior  Court  of  C*  C  T'.,  VoL — , 

\Sepi,  \  760  io  July  1766),  pagi  502. 

"JEXKY  Slew  of  Ipswich,  in  the  County  of  Essex,  Spinster,  Appellant, 

[Versus  John  Whipple,  Jr,  of  said  Ipswich^  Gentleman  Appellee  from  the 

|*}iid;;^ment  of  an  Inferior  Court  of  Common  Pleas  held  at  Newburyport  within 

i»nd  for  the  County  of  Essex  on  the  last  Tuesday  of  September  1765  when  and 

where  the  appellant  was  plaint,  and  the  appellee  was  defendant  in  a  ptea  o{ 

[trespass,  for  that  the  said  John  upon  the   29th  day  of  January,  A,D,  1762,  at 

Ipswich  aforesaid  with  force  and  arms  took  her  the  said  Jenny  held  &  kept  her 

[in  servitude  as  a  slave  in  his  service  &:  has  restrained  her  of  her  liberty  from 

[Ihal  time  to  the  hflh  of  March  1765  without  any  lawful  right  or  authority  so 

[to  do  &  did  other  injuries  against  the  Peace  &  to  the  damage  of  the  said 

|enny  Slew,  as  she  saith,  tlie  sum  of  twcniy-livc  pounds,  at  which  Inierior 

f Court,  judgment  was  rendered  upon  the  demurrer  then   that  the  said  John 

/^hipple  recover  against  the  said  Jenny  Slew  costs.     This  appeal  was  brought 

forward  at  the  Superior  Court  of  Judicature  &c,,  holden  at  Salem,  within  &  for 

the  County  of  Essex  on  the  iirst  Tuesday  of  last   November,  from  whence  it 

iras  continued  to  the  last  term  of  this  Court  for  this  County  by  consent  &  so 

Dm  thence  unto  this  Court,  and  now  both  parties  appeared  &   the  demurrer 

ioresaid  being  waived  by  consent  &  issue  joined  upon  the  plea  tendered  at 

^iiaid  Inferior  Court  &  on  file.     The  case  after  full  hearing  was  commilled  to 

jury  sworn  accorxling  to  law  to  try  the  same  who  returned  their  verdict  there* 

upon  oath,  that  is  to  say,  they  find  for  appellant  reversion  of  the  former 

[judgment  four  pounds  money  damage  &  costs.     It's  therefore  considered  by 

the  Court,  that  the  former  judgment  be  reversed  &  that  the  said  Slew  recover 

ninst  the  said  Whipple  the  sum  of  four  pounds  lawful  money  of  this  Prov- 

lince  damage  h  costs  taxed  9/.  9J-.  6(/. 

"  Exon.  issued  4  Dec.  1766.''    Records  of  the  Superior  Court  of  yudka- 
fure  {voL  17<^7)>  Pag^  175- 

The  next  of  the  "freedom  cases,"  in  chronological  order,  was 
the  case  of  Newport  vs.  Billing,  and  was  doubtless  the  one  in 
which  John  Adams  was  engaged  in  the  latter  part  of  September, 
1768.'  It  was  begun  in  the  Inferior  Court,  where  the  decision 
Was  against  the  slave,  Amos  Newport.  The  plaintiff  took  an 
ippeal  to  the  highest  court  in  the  colony ;  and  that  court  gave  as 
ts  solemn  opinion,  "that  the  said  Amos  [Newport]  was  not  a 
reeman,  as  he  alleged,  but  the  proper  slave  of  the  said  Joseph 


*  Adams'S  Works,  vol.  iu  p..  313. 
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[Billing]."  '  It  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  that  not  only  the 
Fundamentallawsof  1641.  but  the  highest  court  in  Massachusetts, 
held,  as  late  as  1768,  that  there  was  property  in  man  ! 

The  case  of  James  vs,  Lechmere  is  the  one  '*  which  has  been 
for  more  than  half  a  century  the  grand  cheval  de  batailh  of  the 
champions  of  the  historic  fame  of  Massachusetts.'*^  Richard 
Lechmere  resided  in  Cambridge,  and  held  to  servitude  for  life  a 
Negro  named  **  James."  On  the  2d  of  May^  1769,  this  slave 
began  an  action  in  the  Inferior  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  The 
action  was  **  in  trespass  for  assault  and  battery,  and  imprisoning 
and  holding  the  plaintiff  in  servitude  from  April  ir»  1758,  to  the 
date  of  the  writ,"  The  judgment  of  the  Inferior  Court  was  adverse 
to  the  slave ;  but  on  the  31st  of  October,  1769,  the  Superior  Court 
of  Suffolk  had  the  case  settled  by  compromise.  A  long  line  of 
worthies  in  Massachusetts  have  pointed  with  pride  to  this  decision 
as  the  legal  destruction  of  slavery  in  that  State.  But  it  **  is  shown 
by  the  records  and  files  of  Court  to  have  been  bronght  up  from  the 
Inferior  Court  by  sham  demurrer^  and^  after  one  or  two  continuances^ 
settled  by  the  parties,**  ^  The  truth  of  history  demands  that  the 
facts  be  given  to  the  world.  It  will  not  be  pleasant  for  the  people 
of  Massachusetts  to  have  this  delusion  torn  from  their  affectionate 
embrace.  It  was  but  a  mere  historical  chimera,  that  ought  not  to 
have  survived  a  single  day ;  and,  strangely  enough,  it  has  existed 
until  the  present  time  among  many  intelligent  people.  This  case 
has  been  cited  for  the  last  hundred  years  as  having  settled  the 
question  of  bond  servitude  in  Massachusetts,  when  the  fact  is, 
there  was  no  decision  in  this  instance!  And  the  claim  that 
Richard  Lechmere's  slave  James  was  adjudged  free  **  upon  the 
same  grounds,  substantially,  as  those  upon  %vhich  Lord  Mansfield 
discharged  Sommersett,"  is  absurd  and  baseless.-t  For  on  the 
27th  of  April,  1785  (thirteen  years  after  the  famous  decision), 
Lord  Mansfield  himself  said,  in  reference  to  the  Sommersett  case, 
"that  his  decision  went  no  farther  than  that  the  master  cannot  by 
force  compel  the  slave  to  go  out  of  the  kingdom/'  Thirty-five 
years  of  suffering  and  degradation  remained  for  the  Africans  after 
the  decision  of  Lord  Mansfield.     His  lordship's  decision  was  ren- 

'  Records,  1768*  fol.,  p.  384, 

'  This  is  the  case  referred  to  by  the  late  Charles  Sunnier  in  his  famous  speech  in  answer  tx> 
Senator  Butler  of  South  Carohna;  see  also  Slavery  m  Mass.,  p.  115,  116;  Washburn**  Judicial 
Hist,  of  Ma&s.,  p.  aoa;  Mass,  Hist.  Soc.  Proc*,  1863-64,  p.  jaa. 

'  Records^  1769,  foL  p.  196.    Gray  m  Qumcy's  ReportS|  p.  301  notej  quoted  by  Dr«  Moore; 

*  Slavery  in  Mass»|  pp.  115,  116,  note* 
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dered  on  the  22d  of  June,  1772  ;  and  in  1807,  thirty-fiv^e  years  after- 
wards, the  British  government  abolished  the  slave-trade.  And  then, 
after  twenty-seven  years  more  of  reflection,  slavery  was  abohshed 
in  English  possessions,  So^  sixty4ivo  years  after  Lard  Mans- 
field *s  deciswpt^  England  efnaficipaied  her  slaves  !  It  took  only  two 
generations  for  the  people  to  get  rid  of  slavery  under  the  British 
flag.  How  true,  then,  that  **  facts  are  stranger  than  fie- 
tion  "  ! 

In  1770  John  Swain  of  Nantucket  brought  suit  against  Elisha 
Folger,  captain  of  the  vessel  **  Friendship/'  for  allowing  a  Mr, 
Roth  to  receive  on  board  his  ship  a  Negro  boy  named  *'  Boston," 
and  for  the  recovery  of  the  slave.  This  was  a  jury-trial  in  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas.  The  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  in  favor 
of  the  slave,  and  he  w^as  **  manumitted  by  the  magistrates,"  John 
Swain  took  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Nantucket  Court 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Boston,  but  never  prosecuted  it.'  In 
1770,  in  Hanover,  Plymouth  County,  a  Negro  asked  his  master  to 
grant  htm  his  freedom  as  his  right.  The  master  refused  ;  and  the 
Negro,  with  assistance  of  counsel,  succeeded  in  obtaining  his 
liberty.* 

•*  In  October  of  1773,  an  action  was  brought  against  Richard  Greenlcaf^  of 
Newbun,'port,  by  Carsar  [Hendrick,]  a  colored  man»  whom  he  claimed  as  his 
slave,  for  holding  him  in  bondage.  He  laid  the  damages  at  fifty  jx>unds.  The 
counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  m  whose  favor  the  jury  brought  in  their  verdict  and 
awarded  him  eighteen  pounds  damages  and  costs,  was  John  Lowcll»  esquire, 
afterward  judge  Lowell.  This  case  excited  much  interest^  as  it  was  the  first, 
if  not  the  on!y  one  of  the  kind,  that  ever  occurred  in  the  county/'  3 
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This  case  is  mentioned  in  full  by  Mr.  Dane  in  his  "  Abridg- 
ment and  Digest  of  American  Law,'*  voh  ii.  p»  426. 

In  the  Inferior  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  in  the  county  of 
Essex,  July  term  in  1774,  a  Negro  slave  of  one  Caleb  Dodge  of 
Beverly  brought  an  action  against  his  master  for  restraining  his 
liberty.  The  jury  gave  a  verdict  in  favor  of  the  Negro,  on  the 
ground  that  there  was  **no  law  of  the  Province  to  hold  a  man  to 
serve  for  Ufe."  4  This  is  the  only  decision  we  have  been  able  to 
find  based  upon  such  a  reason.  The  jury  may  have  reached  this 
conclusion  from  a  knowledge  of  the  provisions  of  the  charter  of 
the  colony;  or  they  may  have  found  a  verdict  in  accordance  with 


"  Lvman's  Report,  iSia.  *  Slavery  in  Mass.,  p.  liS,  ^  HisU  of  Newbury,  p.  3391 

4  The  Watch luan's  AUum,  p.  2$,  note ;  al^  Slavery  in  Ma&s.^  p*  119. 


the  chAfge  of  the  court    The  following  significant  language  in  the 
charter  of  the  colony  could  not  have  escaped  the  court :  — 

**  Tliat  all  and  every  of  the  subjects  of  us,  our  heirs  anB  successors,  which 
go  to  and  inhabit  within  our  said  province  and  territory,  and  every  of  their 
children  which  »ha)l  happen  to  be  bom  theref  or  on  the  seas  in  going  thither, 
or  ref  I  '\  stiall  have  and  enjoy  all  liberties  and  immunities  of 

£rcc  n:  within  the  dominions  of  us,  our  heirs  and  successors* 

to  all  ihtcnu,  curij»truciions,  and  purposes  whatsoever,  as  \£  they  and  every  of 
them  were  born  within  our  realm  of  England/* 

The  Rev.  Dn  Belknap,  speaking  of  these  cases  which  John 
llAdams  speaks  of  as  ** suing  for  liberty/*  gives  an  idea  of  the  line 
of  argument  used  by  the  Negroes  r  — 

**On  Ihe  part  of  the  blacks  it  was  pleaded,  that  the  royal  charier  expressly 
declared  all  persons  born  or  residing  in  the  province,  to  be  as  free  as  the  King's 
subjects  in  Great  Britain;  that  by  the  laws  of  England,  no  man  could  be  de- 
prived of  his  in>erty  but  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers;  that  the  laws  of  the 
prnvincc  respecting  an  evil  existing,  and  attempting  to  mitigate  or  regulate  it, 
did  not  authorixe  it;  and,  on  some  occasions,  ihe  plea  was,  that  tljough  the 
slavery  of  the  parents  be  admittcd»  yet  no  disability  of  that  kind  could  descend 
to  children/' « 

The  argument  pursued  by  the  masters  was, — 

"  The  pleas  on  the  part  of  the  masters  were,  that  the  negroes  were  pur- 
chased in  open  market,  and  bills  of  sale  were  produced  in  evidence;  that  the 
laws  of  the  province  recognized  slavery  as  existing  in  it,  by  declaring  that  no 
person  should  manumit  his  slave  without  giving  bond  for  his  maintenance/'^ 

It  is  well  that  posterity  should  know  the  motives  that  inspired 
judges  and  juries  to  grant  these  Negroes  their  prayer  for  liberty, 

**ln  1773,  etc.,  some  slaves  did  recover  against  their  masters ;  but  these 
cases  arc  no  evidence  that  there  could  not  be  slaves  in  the  Province,  for  some* 
times  masters  permitted  therr  slaves  to  recover,  to  get  clear  of  maintaining  them 
as  panpsrs  when  old  and  infirm;  the  effect,  as  then  generally  understood,  of  a 
judgment  ag;iinst  the  master  on  this  point  of  slavery;  hence,  a  very  feeble 
defence  was  often  made  by  the  masters,  especially  when  sued  by  the  old  or 
infirm  .slaves,  as  the  masters  could  not  even  manumit  their  slaves,  without  in- 
demnifying their  towns  against  their  maintenance,  as  town  paupers/' 


I 


I 


And  Chiefjustice    Parsons,  in  the  case   of   Winchendon   vs,. 
Hatfield,  in  error,  says, — 

**  Several  negroes,  bom  in  this  country  of  imported  slaves  demanded  tbdt    ^| 
freedom  of  their  masters  by  suit  at  Jaw,  and  obtained  it  by  a  judgment  of  court 


'  lla»«  lltst  Soc.  CotU  vol  iv,  t&t  S«nea,  |>p,  soa,  203.  *  Hildreth,  vol.  ii.  p. 
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I  The  defence  of  the  master  ^as  feebly  made,  for  such  was  the  temper  of  the 
timcs^  that  %  restless  discontented  slave  was  worth  little  \  and  when  his  free- 
dom was  obtained  in  a  course  of  legal  proceedings,  the  master  was  not  holden 
for  his  future  supi>ort,  if  he  became  poor/' 
Thus  did  the  slaves  of  Massachusetts  fill  their  mouths  with 
arguments,  and  go  before  the  courts.     The  majority  of  them,  aged 
and  infirm,  were  allowed  to  gain  their  cause  in  order  that  their 
roasters  might  be  relieved  from  supporting  their  old  age.     The 
more   intelligent,  and,  consequently,  the  more  determined  ones, 
■(were  allowed  to  have  their  freedom  from  prudential  reasons,  more 
*  keenly  felt   than   frankly  expressed   by  their  masters.     In  some 
instances,  however,  noble,  high-minded  Christians,  on  the  bench 
and  on  juries,  were  led   to   their  conclusions  by  broad  ideas  of 

I  justice  and  humanity.  But  the  spirit  of  the  age  was  cold  and 
tnaterialistic,  With  but  a  very  few  exceptions^  the  most  selfish 
and  constrained  motives  conspired  to  loose  the  chains  of  the 
bondmen  in  the  colony. 

The  slaves  were  not  slow  to  see  that  the  colonists  were  in  a 
frame  of  mind  to  be  persuaded  on  the  question  of  emancipation. 
Their  feelings  were  at  white  heat  in  anticipation  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary struggle,  and  the  slaves  thought  it  time  to  strike  out  a  few 
Iparks  of  sympathy. 

On  the  2Sth  of  June,  1773,  a  petition  was  presented  to  the 
pHouse  of  Representatives,  and  read  before  that  body  during  the 
fternoon  session.  It  was  the  petition  '*of  Felix  Holbrook,  and 
>thers,  Negroes,  praying  that  they  may  be  liberated  from  a  state 
>f  Bondage,  and  made  Freemen  of  this  Community  ;  and  that  this 
^Court  w^ould  give  and  grant  to  them  some  part  of  the  unimproved 
Lands  belonging  to  the  Province,  for  a  settlement,  or  relieve  them 
in  such  other  Way  as  shall  seem  good  and  wise  upon  the  Whole." 
After  its  reading,  a  motion  prevailed  to  refer  it  to  a  select  com- 
mittee for  consideration,  with  leave  to  report  at  any  time.  It  was 
I  therefore  *' ordered,  that  Mn  Hancock,  Mr.  Greenleaf,  Mr.  Adams, 
Capt.  Di.\,  Mr.  Pain,  Capt.  Heath,  and  Mr.  Pickering  consider  this 
•Petition,  and  report  what  may  be  proper  to  be  done.*' '  It  was  a 
remarkably  strong  committee.     There  were  the  patriotic  Hancock, 

*the  scholarly  Greenleaf,  the  philosophic  Pickering,  and  the  elo- 
quent Samuel  Adams.  It  was  natural  that  the  Negro  petitioners 
should  have  expected  something.    Three  days  after  the  committee 
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was  appointed,  on  the  28th  of  June,  they  recommended  **that  the 
further  Consideration  of  the  Petition  be  referred  till  next  session," 
The  report  was  adopted^  and  the  petition  laid  over  until  the  **  next 
sesswH^  * 

But  the  slaves  did  not  lose  heart.  They  found  encouragement 
among  a  few  noble  spirits,  and  so  were  ready  to  urge  the  Legis- 
lature to  a  consideration  of  their  petition  at  the  next  session,  in 
the  winter  of  1774.  The  following  letter  shows  that  they  were 
anxious  and  earnest. 

**  SAMUEL  ADAMS  TO  JOHN   PICKERING,  JR. 

"BOSTOW,  Jany.  8,  1774. 

As  the  General  Assembly  will  undoubtedly  meet  on  the  26th  ol  this 
month,  the  Nejsn'oes  whose  petition  lies  on  file,  and  is  referred  for  consid* 
eration^  are  very  solicitous  for  the  Event  of  it,  and  having  been  informed 
that  you  intended  to  consider  it  at  your  leisure  Hours  in  the  Recess  of  the 
Court,  they  earnestly  wish  you  would  compkat  a  Plan  for  their  Relief.  And  in 
tilt  meantime,  if  it  be  not  too  much  Trouble,  they  ask  it  as  a  favor  that  you 
would  by  a  Letter  enable  me  to  communicate  to  them  the  general  outlines  of 
your  Design.     I  am,  with  sincere  regard,'^  etc* 


i 


I 


It  is  rather  remarkable,  that  00  the  afternoon  of  the  first  day 
of  the  session, — Jan.  26,  1774,^ — the  *' Petition  of  a  number  of 
Negro  Men,  which  was  entered  on  the  Journal  of  the  25th  of 
June  last,  and  referred  for  Consideration  to  this  session,"  was 
'*  read  again,  together,  with  a  Memorial  of  the  same  Petitioners, 
and  Ordered,  that  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr  Pickering,  Mr  Hancock,  Mr. 
Adams,  Mr  Phillips,  Mr.  Pain,  and  Mr.  Greenleaf  consider  the 
same  and  report."  3  The  public  feeling  on  the  matter  was 
aroused.  It  was  considered  as  important  as,  if  not  more  impor* 
tant  than,  any  measure  before  the  Legislature.  fl 

The  committee  were  out  until  March,  considering  what  was 
best  to  do  about  the  petition.  On  the  2d  of  March,  1774,  they 
reported  to  the  House  **a  Bill  to  prevent  the  Importation  of  ^| 
Negroes  and  others  as  slaves  into  this  Province,'*  when  it  was 
read  a  first  time.  On  the  3d  of  March  it  was  read  a  second  time 
in  the  morning  session  ;  in  the  afternoon  session,  read  a  third  fl 
time,  and  passed  to  be  engrossed.  It  was  then  sent  up  to  the 
Council  to  be   concurred  in,  by  Col,  Gerrish,  CoL  Thayer,  Col. 


*  House  Journal  j  p-  94*  ■  Slavery  m  Mass.,  p.  136. 


House  Journal,  p.  104. 
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rers,  Mr.  Pickering,  and  CoL  Bacon.  ^  On  the  next  day  the 
'* passed  in  Council  with  Amendments/*  =  and  was  returned  to 
ie  House*  On  the  5th  of  March  the  House  agreed  to  concur  in 
;iouncil  amendments*  and  on  the  7th  of  March  passed  the  bill  as 
Imended.  On  the  day  following  it  w^as  placed  upon  its  passage 
the  Council,  and  carried.  It  was  then  sent  down  to  the 
jovenior  to  receive  his  signature,  in  order  to  become  the  law 
Df  the  Province.  That  officiars  approval  was  withheld  ;  and  the 
reason  given  was,  **  the  secretary  said  (on  returning  the  approved 
ills)  that  his  Excellency  had  not  had  time  to  consider  the  other 
Jills  that  had  been  laid  before  him/*  3 

It  is  quite  fortunate  that  the  bill  was  preserved  ;4  for  it  is  now, 
the  certain  light  of  a  better  civilization,  a  document  of  great 
listoric  value. 

**Anxo  Regni  Regis  Georgii  Tertii  &c.  Decimo  Quarto. 

'Ak  Act  to  prevent  the  importation  of  Negroes  or  other  Persons  as  Slaves 
into  this  Province;  and  the  purchasing  them  within  the  same;  and  for 
making  frovtswH  for  relief  of  the  children  of  such  as  an  already  sud- 
jected  to  slavery  Negroes  Muiattoes  &*  Indians  born  within  this  Province* 

**  Whereas  the  Importation  of  Persons  as  Slaves  into  this  Province  has 
cen  found  detrimental  to  the  interest  of  his  Majesty*s  subjects  therein;  And 
being  apprehended   that   the   abolition    thereof   will  be   beneficial   to  the 
Province  — 

^^Be  it  therefore  Enacted  by  the  Governor  Coiincil  and  House  of  Repre- 

entatives  that  whoever  shall  after  the  Tenth  Day  of  April  next  import  or  bring 

into  this  Province  by  Land  or  Water  any  Negro  or  other  Person  or  Persons 

rhether  Male  or  Female  as  a  Slave  or  Slaves  shall  for  each  and  every  such 

Person  so  imported  or  brought  into  this  Province  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of 

one  hundred  Pounds  to  be  recovered  by  presentment  or  indictment  of  a  Grand 

Jury  and  when  so  recovered  to  be  to  his  Majesty  for  the  use  of  this  Govern* 

Bcnt:  or  by  action  of  debt  in  any  of  his  Majesty^s  Courts  of  Record  and  in 

^case  of  such  recovery  the  one  moiety  thereof  to  be  to  his  majesty  for  the  use  of 

this  Government  the  other  moiety  to  the  Person  or  Persons  who  shall  sue  for 

|he  same. 

•'  And  be  it  further  Enacted  that  from  and  after  the  Tenth  Day  of  April 
ftext  any  Person  or  Persons  that  shall  purchase  any  Negro  or  other  Person  or 
persons  as  a  Slave  or  Slaves  imported  or  brought  into  this  Province  as  afore- 
aid  shall  forfeit  and  pay  for  every  Negro  or  other  Person  so  purchased  Fifty 
pounds  to  be  recovered  and  disposed  of  in  the  same  way  and  manner  as  before 
Hrectedt 


*  Home  Jounud,  p.  124,  *  'J  bid.^  p.  aa6. 

'  KouM  Journal,  Gen.  Court  Records^  xxx.  pp.  248,  264  ;  also,  Silvery  in  Mau.^  p.  tj7* 
daaa.  Archives,  Domestic  Relations,  1643-I774,  vol.  ix.p.  457, 
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^^  And  be  it  further  Enacted  \\\^%  every  Person,  concerned  in  tm porting  or 
bringing  into  this  Province,  or  purchasing  any  such  Negro  or  other  Person  ot 
Persons  as  aforesaid  within  the  same;  who  shall  be  unable,  or  refuse,  to  pay 
the  PenaJties  or  forfeitures  ordered  by  this  Act;  shall  for  every  such  ofFenc 
suffer  Twelve  months*  impHsonment  without  B.tiI  or  mainprise. 

^*' Provided  allways  that  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  extend  tq 
subject  to  the  Penalties  aforesaid  the  Masters*  Mariners,  Owners  or  Frcighteracl 
of  any  such  Vessel  or  Vessels,  as  before  the  said  Tenth  Day  of  April  next! 
shall  have  sailed  from  any  Port  or  Ports  in  this  Province,  for  any  Port  or 
Ports  not  within  this  Government,  for  importing  or  bringing  into  this  Province 
any  Negro  or  other  Person  or  Persons  as  Slaves  who  in  the  prosecution  of  \ht 
same  voyage  may  be  imported  or  brought  iiite,  the  same.  Provided  he  shall 
not  offer  them  or  any  of  them  for  sale. 

^^  Provi€ied  also  that  this  act  shall  not  hv  construed  to  extend  to  any  such] 
Person    or    Persons,   occasionally   hereafter    coming    to    reside   within    thi 
Province,  or  passing  thro*  the  same,  who  may   bring  such   Negro  or  other 
Person  or  Persons  as  necessary  servants  into  this  Province  provided  that  th^ 
stay  or  residence  of  such  Person  or  Persons  shall  not  exceed  Twelve  monthl 
or  that  such  Person  or  Persons  within  said  time  send  such  Negro  or  other ^ 
Person  or  Persons  out  of  this  Province  there  to  be  and  remain,  and  also  that 
during  said  Residence  such  Negro  or  other  Person  or  Persons  shall  not  be 
sold  or  alienated  within  the  same. 

*'Y  And  be  it  further  Enacted  and  declared  that  nothing  in  this  act 
contained  shall  extend  or  be  construed  to  extend  for  retaining  or  holding  in 
perpetual  senitude  any  A^egro  or  other  Person  or  Persons  now  inslaved  within 
this  Province  but  that  every  such  Negro  or  other  Person  or  Persons  shall 
intituled  to  all  the  Benefits  such  Negro  or  other  Person  or  Persons  might  by\ 
law  have  been  intituled  ta^  in  case  this  act  had  not  been  made. 

"  In  the  House  of  Representatives  March  ^^  1774.  Read  a  first  &  second  Time. 
March  3.  1 774.  Read  a  third  Time  &  passed  to  be  engrossed.  Sent  up  for 
concurrence,  T.  Cushixg,  Spkr. 

"In  Council  March  3,  1774.  Read  a  first  time.  4.  Read  a  second  Time  and 
passed  in  Concurrence  to  be  Engrossed  with  the  Amendment  at  y  dele  the 
whole  Clause.     Sent  down  for  concurrence. 

Thos.  Flucker,  Secry^ 

**  In  the  House  of  Representatives  March  4,  I774*     Read  and  concurred. 

T.  CubHiKG,  Spkr:^ 


Like  all  other  measures  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade, 
this  bill  failed  to  become  a  law.  If  Massachusetts  desired  to  free 
herself  from  this  twofold  cross  of  woe,  —  even  if  her  great 
jurists  could  trace  the  law  that  justified  the  abolition  of  the 
curse,  in  the  pages  of  the  royal  charter, — ^were  not  the  British 
governors  of  the  Province  but  conserving  the  corporation  inter* 
csts  of  the  home  government  and  the  members  of  the  Royal 
African   Company?     By   the   Treaty  of   Utrecht,   England  had 
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Fto  furnish  the  Spanish  West  Indies  with  Negroes  for  the 

[space  of  thirty  years.     She  had  aided  all  her  colonies  to  establish 

ls!avery»  and  had  sent  her  navies  to  guard  the  vessels  that  robbed 

lAfrica  of  five  hundred  thousand  souls  annually.^     This  was  the 

Jcruel  work  of  England.     For  all  her  sacrifices  in  the  war,  the 

lilHons  of  treasure  she  had  spent,  the  blood  of  her  children  so 

[prodigally  shed,  with  the  glories  of  Blenheim,  of  Ramrllies,  of 

Hidenarde  and  Malplaquet,  England  found  her  consolation  and 

[reward  in  seizing  and  enjoying,  as  the  lion^s  share  of  results  of 

Ithe  grand  alliance  against  the  Bourbons,  the  exclusive  right  for 

[thirty  years  of  selling  African  slaves  to  the  Spanish  West  Indies 

id  the  coast  of  America!*     Why  should  Gow  Hutchinson  sign 

bill  that  was  intended  to  choke  the  channel  of  a  commerce 

In  human  souls  that  was  so  near  the  heart  of  the  British  throne? 

Gov.  Hutchinson  was  gone,  and  Gen,  Gage  was  now  governor, 

e  convened  the  General  Court  at  Salem,  in  June,  1774.     On  the 

ioth  of  June  the  same  bill  that  Gov.  Hutchinson  had  refused  to 

;n  was  introduced,  with  a  few  immaterial  changes,  and  pushed 

third  reading,  and  engrossed  the  same  day*     It  was  called  vp 

the  1 6th  of  June,  and  passed.     It  was  sent  up  to  the  Council 

here  it  was  read  a  third  time,  and  concurred  in.     But  the  next 

day  the  General  Court  was  dissolved!     And  over  the  grave  of 

his,  the  last  attempt  at  legislation  to  suppress  the  slave-trade  in 

assachusetts,  was  written  :  **AW  to  have  b€cn  consented  to  by  the 

^^overnor  *' ! 

These  repeated  efforts  at  anti-slavery  legislation  were  strate- 
gic and  politic.  The  gentlemen  who  hurried  those  bills  through 
the  House  and  Council  almost  regardless  of  rules,  knew  that  the 
oyal  governors  would  never  affix  their  signatures  to  them.  But 
e  colonists,  having  put  themselves  on  record,  could  appeal  to 
-the  considerate  judgment  of  the  impatient  Negroes ;  while  the 
refusal  of  the  royal  governors  to  give  the  bills  the  force  of  law 
did  much  to  drive  the  Negroes  to  the  standard  of  the  colonists. 
In  the  long  night  of  darkness  that  was  drawing  its  sable  curtains 
about  the  colonial  government,  the  loyalty  of  the  Negroes  was 
the  lonely  but  certain  star  that  threw  its  peerless  light  upon  the 
.pathway  of  the  child  of  England  so  soon  to  be  forced  to  lift  its 
parricidal  hand  against  its  rapacious  and  cruel  mother. 


th. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  COLONY   OF  MARYLAND. 
1634-1775. 

Marvlakd  under  the  Laws  of  Virginia  until  1630.  —First  Legislation  on  the  Slavery  Ques- 
tion IN  1637-38.  —  Slavery  estabushed  by  Statute  in  1663.  —  The  Discussion  of  Slavery. 
— An  Act  passed  encouraging  the  Importation  of  Negroes  and  White  Slaves  in  1671. — 
An  Act  laying  an  Impost  on  Negroes  and  White  Servants  imported  into  the  Colony. — 
Duties  imposed  on  Rum  and  Wine. —  Treatment  of  Slaves  and  Papists.  —  Convicts  im- 
ported into  the  Colony.  —  An  Attempt  to  justify  the  Convict-Trade.  —  Shrited  Replies. 
—  The  Laws  of  1733, 1739, 1752.- Rights  of  Slaves.  —  Negro  Population  in  1728.  —  Incrbasb 
OF  Slavery  in  1756.  —  No  Efforts  made  to  prevent  the  Evils  of  Slavery. — The  Revo- 
lution NEARiNG.  — New  Life  for  the  Negroes. 

UP  to  the  20th  of  June,  1630,  the  territory  that  at  present 
constitutes  the  State  of  Maryland  was  included  within  the 
limits  of  the  colony  of  Virginia.     During  that  period  the 
laws  of  Virginia  obtained  throughout  the  entire  territory. 

In  1637  *  the  first  assembly  of  the  colony  of  Maryland  agreed 
upon  a  number  of  bills,  but  they  never  became  laws.  The  list  is 
left,  but  nothing  more.  The  nearest  and  earliest  attempt  at  legis- 
lation on  the  slavery  question  to  be  found  is  a  bill  that  was  intro- 
duced ^^  for  punishment  of  ill  servants ''  During  the  earlier  years 
of  the  existence  of  slavery  in  Virginia,  the  term  **  servant "  was 
applied  to  Negroes  as  well  as  to  white  persons.  The  legal  distinc- 
tion between  slaves  and  servants  was,  **  servants  for  a  term  of 
years,"  —  white  persons  ;  and  "  servants  for  life,*'  —  Negroes. 
In  the  first  place,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  what  Negro  slaves 
were  a  part  of  the  population  of  this  colony  from  its  organization  ;* 
and,  in  the  second  place,  the  above-mentioned  bill  of  1637  for  the 
^^ punishment  of  ill  servants  "  was  intended,  doubtless,  to  apply 


'  Dr.  Abiel  Holmes,  in  his  American  Annals,  vol.  ii.  p.  5,  says,  "  Maryland  now  contained 
about  thirty-six  thousand  persons,  of  white  men  from  sixteen  years  of  age  and  upwards,  and 
negroes  male,  and  female  from  sixteen  to  sixty."  I  infer  from  this  statement  that  slavery  was 
in  existence  in  Maryland  in  1634 ;  and  I  cannot  find  any  thing  in  history  to  lead  me  to  doubt  but 
that  slavery  was  bom  with  the  colony. 

'  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia,  vol.  i.  p.  61. 
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to  Negro  servants*  or  slaves.     So  few  were  they  in  number,  that 

Ithey  were  seldom  referred  to  as  *'  slaves/*    They  were  **  servants  ;  ** 

md  that  appellation  dropped  out  only  when  the  growth  of  slavery 

an  institution,  and  the  necessity  of  specific  legal  distinction, 

Ifiiade  the  Negro  the  only  person  that  was  suited  to  the  condition 

rf  absolute  property. 

In  1658  there  was  a  list  of  bills  that  reached  a  second  reading, 
>ut    never  passed.     There  was  one  bill  ''for  the  liberties  of  the 
/^i?//^,"  that  declared  "all  Christian  inhabitants  (slaves  only  ex- 
cepted) to  have  and  enjoy  all  such  rights,  liberties,  immunities, 
fprivilcges  and  free  customs,  within  this  province,  as  any  natural 
bom  subject  of  England  hath  or  ought  to  have  or  enjoy  in  the 
realm  of  England,  by  force  or  virtue  of  the  common  law  or  statute 
iw  of  England,  saving  in  such  cases  as  the  same  are  or  may  be 
iltered  or  changed  by  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  this  province/*  * 
lere  is  but  one  mention  made  of  **  slaves  "  in  the  above  Act,  but 
|ix  none  of  the  other  Acts  of  1638.     There  are  certain  features  of 
fche  Act  worthy  of  special  consideration.     The  reader  should  keep 
3e  facts  before  him^  that  by  the  laws  of  England  no  Christian 
tould  be  held  in  slavery ;  that  in  the  Provincial  governments  the 
iws  were  made  to  conform  with  those  of  the  home  government ; 
that,  in  specifying  the  rights  of  the  colonists,  the  Provincial  as- 

Ifieniblies  limited  the  immunities  and  privileges  conferred  by  the 
Magna  Charta  upon  British  subjects,  to  Christians ;  that  Negroes 
l^ere  considered  heathen,  and,  therefore,  denied  the  blessings  of 
the  Church  and  State;  that  even  where  Negro  slaves  were  bap- 
tized, it  was  held  by  the  courts  in  the  colonies,  and  was  the  law- 
,  opinion  of  the  solicitor-general  of  Great  Britain,  that  they  were  not 
^b^X£i  facta  free;^  and  that,  where  Negroes  were  free,  they  had  no 
^■rights  in  the  Church  or  State.  So,  while  this  law  of  163S  did  not 
^say  that  Negroes  should  be  slaves,  in  designating  those  who  were 
enjoy  the  rights  of  freemen,  it  excludes  the  Negro,  and  there* 
ixes  his  condition  as  a  slave  by  implication.  If  he  were  not 
led  as  a  freeman,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  law-makers  that 


•  See  Bacon's  Laws ,  also  Holmes's  Atmals,  vol.  i.  p.  25a 

■  The  following  appeared  in  the  Plantation  Laws,  printed  in   London  io  1705:   "  WTiiw^ 

hy  oegTO  or  slave,  beins  in  servitude  or  bfindagCt  is  or  shall  bcci?me  Christian,  and  rccetve  th« 

ament  of  ba.pti»in,  the  f^nie  shall  not  nor  ought  not  to  be  deemed,  adjudged  or  construed  to 

t  a  nUTimnission  or  freeing  of  any  such  nc«ro  or  slave,  or  his  or  her  issue,  from  their  servitude  or 

age,  but  that  notwithstanding  they  shall  at  all  times  lieicaJter  be  and  remain  in  servitude 

■  »od  bondage  u  they  were  before  baptism,  any  opinion,  matter  or  thin^  to  the  contrary  ootwitii- 

atandiog/' 
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he  should  remain  a  bondman,  —  the  exception  to  an  established 
rule  of  law.' 

In  subsequent  Acts  reference  was  made  to  ** servants/'  "fugi- 
tives/' *•  runaways,*'  etc» ;  but  the  first  statute  in  this  colony  estab- 
lishing slavery  was  passed  in  1663*  It  was  '*  An  Act  coffcerfiing 
negroes  and  other  slaves,''     It  enacts  section  one  :  — 

*•  All  negroes  or  other  slaves  within  the  province,  and  all  negroes  and  other 
slaves  to  be  hereafter  imported  into  the  province,  shall  serve  durante  viia;  and 
all  children  born  ol  any  negro  or  other  slave,  shall  be  slaves  as  their  fathers 
were  for  the  term  of  their  lives." 

Section  two :  — 

**And  forasmuch  as  divers  freeborn  English  women,  forgetful  of  their 
condition,  and  to  the  disipuce  of  our  nation,  do  intermarry  with  negro  sla' 
by  which  also  divers  suits  may  arise^  touching  the  issue  of  such  women,  and  a 
great  damage  doth  befall  the  master  of  such  negroes,  for  preser\'ation  whereof 
for  deterring  such  free-born  women  from  such  shameful  matches,  he  it  emutcd^ 
&c. :  That  whatsoever  free-born  woman  shall  intermarry  with  any  slave,  from 
and  after  the  last  day  of  the  present  assembly,  shall  serve  the  master  of  such 
slave  during  the  life  of  her  husband;  and  that  all  the  issue  of  such  free-bom 
women,  so  married,  shall  be  slaves  as  their  fathers  were*" 

Section  three :  — 

'*And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  all  the  issues  of  £*w^/i>A,  or  other  free- 
,  born  women,  that  have  already  married  negroes,  shall  serve  the  master  of  their 
parents,  till  they  be  thirty  years  of  age  and  no  longer/'^ 


I 


1 


Section  one  is  the  most  positive  and  sweeping  statute  we  have 
ever  seen  on  slavery.    It  fixes  the  term  of  servitude  for  the  longest 
time  man  can  claim,  —  the  period  of  his  earthly  existence,  —  and 
dooms  the  children  to  a  service   from  which    they  were  to  find 
discharge  only  in  death.     Section  tw^o  was  called  into  being  on 
['account  of  the  intermarriage  of  white  women  with  slaves.     Many  fl 
of  these  women  had  been  indentured   as   servants  to  pay  their 
passage  to  this  country,  some  had  been  sent  as  convicts,  while    _ 
still  others  had  been  apprenticed  for  a  term  of  years.     Some  of  ■ 
them,  however,  were  very  worthy  persons.     No   little  confusion 
attended  the  fixing  of  the  legal  status  of  the  issue  of  such  mar- 
riages ;  and  it  was  to  deter  Englishwomen  from  such  alliances, 
and  to  determine  the  status  of  the  children  before  the  courts,  thsTt  fl 
this   section  was   passed.     Section  three  was  clearly  an  ex  post 
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\/acUf  law:  but  the  public  sentiment  of  the  colony  was  reflected  in 

lit;  and  it  stood,  and  was  re-enacted  in  1676. 

Like  Virginia,  the  colony  of  Maryland  found  the  soil  rich,  and 
the  cultivation  of  tobacco  a  profitable  enterprise.     The  country 

Iwas  new,  and  the  physical  obstructions  in  the  way  of  civilization 
lumerous  and  formidable.  Of  course  all  could  not  pursue  the 
jne  path  that  led  to  agriculture.  Mechanic  and  trade  folk  were 
great  demand.  Laborers  were  scarce,  and  the  few  that  could 
be  obtained  commanded  high  wages.  The  Negro  slave's  labor 
could  be  made  as  cheap  as  his  master's  conscience  and  heart  were 
small.  Cheaper  labor  became  the  cry  on  every  hand,  and  the 
Negro  was  the  desire  of  nearly  all  white  men  in  the  colony.*     In 

^167 1  the  Legislature  passed  **  An  Act  encouraging  the  importation  of 
\egracs  and  slaves  ifito  "  the  colony,  which  was  followed  by  another 
ind  similar  Act  in  1692.    Two  motives  inspired  the  colony  to  build 

[up  the  slave-trade ;  viz.,  to  have  more  laborers,  and  to  get  some- 
lifig  for  nothing.  And,  as  soon  as  Maryland  was  known  to  be 
good  market  for  slaves,  the  traffic  increased  with  wonderful 
apidity.  Slaves  soon  became  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  working- 
fierce  of  the  colony.  They  %verc  used  to  till  the  fields,  to  fell  the 
forests,  to  assist  mechanics,  and  to  handle  light  crafts  along  the 
water-courses.  They  were  to  be  found  in  all  homes  of  opulence 
and  refinement  ;  and,  unfortunately,  their  presence  in  such  large 
numbers  did  much  to  lower  honorable  labor  in  the  estimation  of 
the  whites,  and   to   ener\^ate  women    in   the  best  white  society, 

iWhile  the  colonists  persuaded  themselves  that  slavery  w^as  an 
institution  indispensable  to  the  colony,  its  evil  effects  soon  became 
ipparent  It  were  impossible  to  engage  the  colony  in  the  slave- 
trade,  and  escape  the  bad  results  of  such  an  inhuman  enterprise* 
It  made  men  cruel  and  avaricious. 

It  was  the  motion  of  individuals  to  have  legislative  encourage- 

[toient  tendered  the  venders  of  human  flesh  and  blood ;  but  the 
time  came  when  the  government  of  the  colony  saw  that  an  impost 

[tax  upon  the  slaves  imported  into  the  colony  would  not  impair 
the  trade»  while  it  would  aid  the  government  very  materially.  In 
1696  **  An  Act  laying  an  imposition  on  negroes,  slaves  and  zvliite 
persons  imported''  into  the  colony  was  passed.     It  is  plain  from 

,  the  reading  of  the  caption  of  the  above  bill,  that  it  was  intended 

[to  reach  three  classes  of  persons;  viz.,  Negro  servants,  Negro 
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slaves,  and  white  sen-ants.     The  word  '*  imported  '*  means  such 
persons  as  could  not  pay  their  passage,  and  were  therefore  inde 
tured  to  the  master  of  the  vessel.     When  they  arrived,  their  time 
was  hired  out,  if  they  were  free,  for  a  term  of  years,  at  so  much 
per  year ; '  but  if  they  were  slaves  the  buyer  had  to  pay  all  claims 
against  this  species  of  property  before  he  could  acquire  a  fee  sim- 
ple in  the  slave.     Some  historians  have  too  frequently  misinter- 
preted the  motive  and  aim  of  the  colonial  Legislatures  in  imposing 
an    impost   tax  upon  Negroes  and  other  servants  imported  inta, 
their  midst.     The  fact  that  the  law  applied  to  white  persons  d 
not  aid  in  an  interpretation  that  would  credit  the  makers  of  the 
act  with  feelings  of  humanity,     A  people  who  could  buy  and  sell 
wives  did  not  hesitate  to  see  in  the  indentured  white  servants  prop- 
erty that  ought  to  be  taxed     Why  not  ?     These  white  servants       . 
represented  so  many  dollars  invested,  or  so  many  years  of  labo^^H 
in  prospect !     So  all  persons  imported  into  the  colony  of  Mary-^^ 
land,  **  Negroes,  slaves,  and  white  persons,"  were  taxed  as  any 
other  marketable  article.     A   swift    and  remorseless  civilization 
against  the  stolid  forces  of  nature  made  men  indiscriminate  and 
cruel   in    their  impulses   to  obtain.     Public  sentiment  had  been 
formulated  into  law:  the  law  contemplated  "servants  and  slaves'* 
as  chattel  property ;  and  the  political  economists  of  the  Province 
saw  in  this  species  of  property  rich  gains  for  the  government.     It 
was  condition,  circumstances,  that  made  the  servant  or  slave;  b 
at  length  it  was  nationality,  color. 

When,  on  the  threshold  of  the  eighteenth  century,  *' white 
indentured  "  servants  were  rapidly  ceasing  to  exist  under  color 
or  sanction  of  law,  religious  bigotry  and  ecclesiastical  intolerance 
joined  hands  with  the  supporters  of  Negro  slavery  in  a  crusade^ 

*  The  foTTowing  form  was  used  for  a  lottg  time  in  MflLryland  for  binding  out  a  servant, 

This  InrJenture  madt  the  day  »/  in  the  f**^*  ^f  *■»''  Soveraifnr  L<\ 

King^  Charles,  &*c.  hetttntnt  cf  the  cne  ^rtje^  and  o«i   the  ^ther  /a 

Witnc«€th,  /Ail/  the  said  dot  A  kert&y  cmftnant  promise  ^  and  grant,  ta  and  art* 

taid  Aii  ExecntQrs  and  Attiguet,  ta  serve  kim/rptn  the  day  &/  the  date  herta/,  vrntitt 

kifjirst  and  next  arrit'ttH  in  Maryljuid;  and  a/ter/ar  and  dn ring  the  ttarme^/  yeeree, 

in  snck  service  and  implcyment^  as  the  said  cr  Aij  atsignes  shali  there  impl^y  him^ 

according  /o  the  customt  0/  the  Ccuntrey  im  the  like  kind,    in  consideration  whereof^  the  said 
dcth  promise  and  grant ^  t&  and  with  the  said  ta  pay  for  his  passing,  and  t*> 

jind  him  titith  Meat^  Drinke,  Ap^relt  and  Lfntging,  with  other  necessaries  during  the  said  termt; 
and  at  the  end  «if  the  said  trrme^  ti>  give  him  arte  whcle  yeeres  pr^'ision  a/ Come,  and^/ty  acres  cj 
Land,  according  to  th<  ftrder  &/  the  coi*Htr<cy.     In  tvitnesse  mhereef^  the  said  hath 

hereunto  pHi  his  hand  and  stale,  the  day  and yeere  a^ave  written^ 

Scaled  vid  delivered  in  the  preaeacc  of 

—  Reietim  efth9  Hate  of  Maryland,  //, 

*  Modem  Traveller,  loL  L  pp.  122,  123. 
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lligainst  the  Irish  Catholics.  In  1704  the  Legislature  passed  *'/!« 
ict  imposing  three  petue  per  gallon  on  mm  and  wine,  brandy  and 

^pirits^  and  twenty  shillings  per  poll  for  negroes,  for  raising  a 
ply  to  defray  the  public  ekargc  of  this  province,  and  tiventy  shil- 
Sf  per  poll,  on  Insh  servants,  to  prevent  the  importing  too  great 
number  of  Irish  papist  into  this  province,''  Although  this  Act 
K2.S   intended   to  remain  on  the  statute-books  only  three  years, 

lits  life  was  prolonged  by  a  supplemental  Act,  and  it  disgraced  the 
colony  for  twenty-one  years.  As  in  New  York,  so  here,  the  gov- 
ernment regarded  the  slave  and  Papist  with  feelings  of  hatred  and 
fear.  The  former  was  only  suited  to  a  condition  of  perpetual 
bondage,  the  latter  to  be  ostracized  and  driven  out  from  before 

|the  face  of  the  exclusive  Protestants  of  that  period.  Both  w^ere 
cruelly  treated  ;  one  on  account  of  his  face,  the  other  on  account 
)(  his  faith. 

"  Unfortunately  for  the  professors  of  the  Catholic  religion,  by  the  force  of 
Circumstances  which  it  is  not  neccssar)'  to  detail,  their  religious  persuasions 
became  identified,  in  the  public  mind,  with  opposition  to  the  principles  of  the 
evolution.  Their  political  disfranchisement  was  the  consequence.  Ch.irlcs 
Talvert,  the  deposed  proprietary,  shared  the  common  fate  of  his  Catholic 
brethren.  Sustained  and  protected  by  the  crown  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  mere 
rivate  rights,  the  general  jealousy  of  Catholic  power  denied  him  the  govern- 
nent  of  the  province,''  * 

A  knowledge  of  the  antecedents  of  the  master-class  will  aid 
the  reader  to  a  more  accurate  conception  of  the  character  of  the 

institution  of  slavery  in  the  colony  of  Maryland, 

It  is  not  very  pleasing  for  the  student  of  history  at  this  time 
to  remember  that  the  British  colonics  in  North  America  received 
Into  their  early  life  the  worst  poison  of  European  society,  —  the 
criminal  element.  From  the  first  the  practice  of  transporting 
convicts  into  the  colonies  obtained.  And,  during  the  reign  of 
Jeorge  I.,  statutes  were  passed  "  authorizing  transportation  as  a 

Icommutation    punishment    for  clergyable  felonies."     These  con- 

Jvicts  were  transported  by  private  shippers,  and  then  sold  into 
the  colony;  and  thus  it  became  a  gainful  enterprise.     From  1700 

^until  1760  this  nefarious  and  pestiferous  traffic  greatly  increased. 
At  length  it  became,  as  already  indicated,  the  subject  of  a  special 
impost  tax.     Three  or  four  hundred  convicts  were  imported  into 

kthe  colony  annually,  and  the  people  began  to  complain.*     In  **The 


I  McMahon^s  Maryland,  vol.  L  p.  37S. 


»  i&t  Pitkiii's  Uoitcd  Statfs,  p,  155. 
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In  another  part  of  his  reply  he  remarks,  — 

'*In  confining  the  indignation  because  of  their  importation  to  a  few,  and 
representing  that  the  general  sense  of  the  people  is  in  favor  of  this  vile  impor- 
tation, he  is  guilt}'  of  the  niost  shameful  misrepresentation  and  the  grossest 


I 


Maryland  Gazette'*  of  the  30th  of  July,  1767,  a  writer  attempted 
to  show  that  the  convict  element  was  not  to  be  despised,  but  was 
rather  a  desirable  addition  to  the  Province.     He  says,  — 

**  I  suppose  that  for  these  last  thirty  years,  communibus  annis,  there  have 
been  at  least  600  convicts  per  year  imported  into  this  province:  and  these  have 
probably  gone  into  400  families/' 

After  answering  some  objections  to  their  importation  becaui 
of  the  contagious  diseases  likely  to  be  communicated  by  them,  he 
further  remarks,  — - 

**  This  makes  at  least  400  to  one,  that  they  do  no  injury  to  the  country  in 
the  way  complained  of :  and  the  people^s  continuing  to  buy  and  receive  them 
so  constantly,  shows  plainly  the  general  sense  of  the  country  about  the  matter; 
notwithstanding  a  few  gentlemen  seem  so  angry  that  convicts  are  imported 
here  at  all »  and  would,  if  they  could,  by  spreading  this  terror,  prevent  the  peo- 
ple's buying  them.  I  confess  1  am  one,  says  he,  who  think  a  young  country 
cannot  be  settled,  cultivated,  and  improved,  witliout  people  of  some  sort*,  and 
tliat  it  is  much  better  for  the  country  to  receive  convicts  than  slaves.  The 
wicked  and  bad  amongst  them,  that  come  into  this  province,  mostly  run  away 
to  the  northward,  mix  with  their  people,  and  pass  for  honest  men:  whilst  those 
more  innocent*  and  who  came  for  very  small  offences,  serve  their  times  out 
here,  behave  well,  ^w^  become  useful  people/' 

This  attempt  to  justify  the  conifict  trade  elicited  two  able 
and  spirited  replies  over  the  signatures  of  "  Philanthropos  **  and 
"C  D/'  appearing  in  *' Green's  Gazette''  of  20th  of  August, 
1767,  in  which  the  wTiter  of  the  first  article  is  handled  '*  with  the 
gloves  off/' 

**  His  remarks  [says  Philanthropos]  remind  me  of  the  observation  of  a 
[great  philosopher,  who  alleges  that  there  is  a  certain  race  of  men  of  so  selfish 
a  cast,  that  they  would  even  set  a  neighbour's  house  on  fire,  for  the  con*  ^ 
venience  of  roasting  an^  egg  at  the  blaze.  That  these  are  not  ibe  reveries  of  ^^ 
fanciful  spcculatists,  the  author  now  under  consideration  is  in  a  great  measure 
a  proof;  for  who,  but  a  man  swayed  with  the  most  sordid  selfishness,  would 
endeavor  to  disarm  the  people  of  all  caution  against  such  imminent  danger, 
lest  their  just  apprehensions  should  interfere  with  his  little  schemes  of  profit? 
And  who  but  such  a  man  would  appear  publicly  as  an  advocate  for  the  impor- 
tation of  felons,  the  scourings  of  jails,  and  the  abandoned  outcasts  of  the 
British  nation,  as  a  mode  in  any  sort  eligible  for  peopling  a  young  country  ?  " 


I 
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caliimnjr  upoa  the  whole  province.    Wliat  opinion  must  our  mother  country, 

nd  our  sister  colonics,  entertain  of  our  virtue,  when  they  see  it  confidently 

Isscrtcd  in  the  Maryland  Gazette,  that  we  are  fond  of  peopling  our  country 

irith  the  most  abandoned  profligates  in  the  universe?     Is  this  the  way  to  purge 

irseJvcs  from  that  false  and  bitter  reproach,  so  commonly  thrown  upon  us, 

k^  7t/c  ar<  the  descendanis  vf  convicts  f    As  far  as  it  has  lain  m  my  way  10 

cquainted  with  the  general  sentiments  of  the  people  upon  this  subject,  I 

frmnly  declare,  that  the  most  discerning  and  judicious  amongst  them  esteem 

the  greatest  grievance  imposed  upon  us  by  our  mother  country,** 

The  writer  felt  that  a  young  country  could  not  be  settled 
^without  people  of  some  sort/*  and  that  it  was  better  to  secure 
""convicts  than  slaves."  Upon  what  grounds  precisely  this  de- 
snder  of  buying  convict  labor  based  his  conclusion  that  he  would 
ither  have  "convicts  than  slaves  "is  not  known.  It  could  not 
bave  been  that  he  believed  the  convicts  of  England  more  indus- 
trious  or  skilful  than  Negro  slaves  ?  Or,  had  he  theoretical  objec- 
tions  to  slavery  as  a  permanent  institution  ?  Perhaps  the  writer 
iad  himself  graduated  from  the  criminal  class !  But  there  were 
gentlemen  who  differed  with  him,  and  couched  their  objections 
lo  the  convict  system  of  importation  in  very  vigorous  English, 
)n  the  20th  of  August,  1767,  two  articles  appeared  in  '*  Greene's 
Jarette.*'     Says  one  of  these  writers,  — 

"  For  who,  but  a  man  swayed  with  the  most  sordid  selfishness,  would 
ndcavor  to  disarm  the  people  of  all  caution  against  such  imminent  danger, 
est  their  just  apprehensions  should  interfere  with  his  little  schemes  of  profit? 
^nd  who  but  such  a  man  would  appear  publicly  as  an  advocate  for  the  impor- 
|tation  of  felons,  the  scou rings  of  jails,  and  the  abandoned  outcasts  of  the 
British  nation,  as  a  mode  in  any  sort  eligible  for  peopling  a  young  country?'* 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  many  of  the  convicts  thus 
imported,  having  served  out  their  time,  in  a  brief  season  became 
rslave-drivers  and  slave-owners.  With  hearts  reduced  to  flinty 
hardness  in  the  fires  of  unrestrained  passions,  the  convict  element, 
is  it  became  absorbed  in  the  great  free  white  population  of  the 
•Province,'  created  a  most  positive  sentiment  in  favor  of  a  cruel 
tode  for  the  government  of  the  Negro  slave.  There  were  two 
lotives  that  inspired  the  ex-convict  to  cruelty  to  the  Negro :  to 


McMfthone  saya  of  this  convict  clement :  '*  The  pride  of  this  age  revolti  at  the  idea  of 

ti%  hack  tu  such  an  these,  for  the  roots  of  a  genealogical  tree ;  and  they,  whose  delight  it  would 

e^  to  trace  their  blood  through  many  generations  of  sttipldt  aluggish^  imbecile  ancestors,  witli  no 

I  U>  mcTf t  but  the  name  they  carry  down^  will  tvea  submit  to  be  called  *  ns^i  h^mtfui^*  U  « 

nvict  ftind  in  the  line  of  ancestr)/* 
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Svert  attention  from  himself,  and  to  persuade  himself,  in  his 
jpbting  mind,  that  the  Negro  was  inferior  to  him  by  nature.     It 
Is,  no  doubt,  a  great  undertaking ;  but  the  findings  of  such 
court  must  have  been  comforting  to  an  anxious  conscience  I     Tb 
Hpult  can  be  judged.     Maryland  made  a  slave-code,  which^  for 
Wuclty  and  general  inhumanity,  has  no  equal  in  the  South. ^     Th 
Maryland  laws  of  17 15  contained,  in  chapter  forty-four,  an  a 
^th  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  sections  relating  to  Negro  slaves. 
A  most  rigorous  pass-system  was  established.     By  section  six,  n 
^^gro  or  other  servant  was  allowed  to  leave  the  county  withou' 
^kass  under  the  seal  of  the  county  in  which  their  master  resided ; 
tor  which  pass  the  slave  or  other  servant  was  compelled  to  pa 
^p  pounds  of  tobacco,  or  one  shilling  in  money.    If  such  persons 
^pre  apprehended,  a  justice  of  the  peace  could  impose  such  fines 
and  inflict  such  punishment  as  were  fixed  by  the  law  applying  to 

taaways.  By  the  Act  of  1723,  chapter  fifteen,  under  the  caption  of 
%n  Act  to  priTcent  the  tumultuous  meeting  and  other  irrcgnlarities 
negroes  and  other  slaves^'  the  severity  of  the  law^s  was  increased 
if  old.  According  to  section  four,  a  Negro  or  other  slave  who 
had  the  temerity  to  strike  a  white  person,  w\is  to  have  his  ears 
'Uropt  on  order  of  a  yustice''  Section  six  denies  slaves  the  right 
of  possession  of  property :  they  could  not  own  cattle.  Section 
seven  gave  authority  to  any  white  man  to  kill  a  Negro  who  resisted 
an  attempt  to  arrest  him  ;  and  by  a  supplemental  Act  of  175 1,  chap 
ter  fourteen,  the  owner  of  a  slave  thus  killed  was  to  be  paid  out 
J|c  public  treasury.  In  1729  an  Act  was  passed  providing,  thai 
^pon  the  conviction  of  certain  crimes,  Negroes  and  other  slaves 
shall  be  not  only  hanged,  but  the  body  should  be  quartered,  and 
exposed  to  public  view.  When  slaves  grew  old  and  infirm  in  the 
service  of  their  masters,  and  the  latter  were  inspired  by  a  deeire  to 
compliment  the  faithfulness  of  their  servants  by  emancipation, 
the  law  came  in  and  forbade  manumission  by  the  **  last  will  or 
tcstiimenl,"  or  the  making  free  in  any  way  of  Negro  slaves.  It 
wms  a  temporary  Act,  passed  in  1752,  void  of  every  element  of 
humanity ;  and  yet  it  stood  as  the  law  of  the  colony  for  twenty 
ig  years. 
In  1748  the  Negro  population  of  Maryland  was  thirty-six 
Ousand,  and  still  rapidly  increasing. 
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"By  a  'very  accurate  census/  taken  this  year,  this  was  found  to  be  the 
number  of  white  inhabitants  in  Maryland:  — 


FREE. 

SERVANTS. 

CX^NVICTS. 

TOTAU 

Men    •    .    . 
Women    .    .  | 
Boys    ,    ,    . 
Girls    *    .    . 

24*05^ 

23iS2I 

26,637 
24.141 

3*576 

1334 

1,043 

422 

i.5«>7 

3S6 

67 

2t 

29.141 
25.731 
27,752 
^584 

98.357 

6^70 

t.981 

107,208 

**By  the  same  account  the  total  number  of  mulattocs  in  Maryland 
amounted  to  3092 ;  and  the  total  number  of  Negroes,  to  42.764.  Pres.  Stiles* 
MS.  1 1  was  reckoned  (say  the  authors  of  Univ,  Hist),  tliat  above  2,000  Negro 
slaves  were  annually  imported  into  Mary  had."  < 


In  1756  the  blacks  had  increased  to  46,225,  and  in  1761  to 
49,675.  There  was  nothing  in  the  laws  to  prohibit  the  instruction 
of  Negroes,  and  yet  no  one  dared  to  brave  public  sentiment  on 
that  point.  The  churches  gave  no  attention  or  care  to  the  slaves* 
During  the  first  half  or  three-quarters  of  a  century  there  was  an 
indiscriminate  mingling  and  marrying  among  the  Negroes  and 
white  servants  ;  and,  although  this  was  forbidden  by  rigid  statutes, 
it  went  on  to  a  considerable  extent  The  half-breed,  or  Mulatto, 
pulation  increased ;  =  and  so  did  the  number  of  free  Negroes* 
he  contact  of  these  two  elements ^ — of  slaves  and  convicts^ 
was  neither  prudent  nor  healthy.  The  Negroes  suffered  from  the 
ouch  of  the  moral  contagion  of  this  effete  matter  driven  out  of 
uropean  society.  Courted  as  rather  agreeable  companions  by  the 
convicts  at  first,  the  Negro  slaves  were  at  length  treated  worse  by 
the  ex-convicts  than  by  the  most  intelligent  and  opulent  slave- 
dealers  in  all  the  Province.  And  with  no  rights  in  the  courts, 
incompetent  to  hold  an  office  of  any  kind,  the  free  Negroes  were 
in  almost  as  disagreeable  a  situation  as  the  slaves. 

From  the  founding  of  the  colony  of  Maryland  in  1632  down 
to  the  Revolutionary  War,  there  is  no  record  left  us  that  any  effort 
was  ever  made  to  cure  the  most  glaring  evils  of  slavery.  For  the 
Negro  this  was  one  long,  starless  night  of  oppression  and  out- 

'  American  Annals. 

*  Dr.  Uolmes  says,  "  The  total  number  of  mukittoes  in  Maryland  aoxmnted  to  3,592,"  in  175^ 
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rage.  No  siren's  voice  whispered  to  him  of  a  distant  future, 
propitious  and  gracious  to  hearts  almost  insensible  to  a  throb  of 
joy,  to  minds  unconscious  of  the  feeblest  rays  of  light.  Being 
absolute  property,  it  was  the  right  of  the  master  to  say  how  much 
food,  or  what  quantity  of  clothing,  his  slave  should  have.  There 
were  no  rules  by  which  a  slave  could  claim  the  privilege  of  ceas- 
ing from  labor  at  the  close  of  the  day.  No,  the  master  had  the 
same  right  to  work  his  slaves  after  nightfall  as  to  drive  his  horse 
morning,  noon,  and  night.  Poor  clothes,  rough  and  scanty  diet, 
wretched  quarters,  overworked,  neglected  in  body  and  mind,  the 
Negroes  of  Maryland  had  a  sore  lot. 

The  Revolution  was  nearing.  Public  attention  was  largely 
occupied  with  the  Stamp  Act  and  preparations  for  hostilities.  The 
Negro  was  left  to  toil  on ;  and,  while  at  this  time  there  was  no 
legislation  sought  for  slavery,  there  was  nothing  done  that  could 
be  considered  hostile  to  the  institution.  The  Negroes  hailed  the 
mutterings  of  the  distant  thunders  of  revolution  as  the  precursor 
of  a  new  era  to  them.  It  did  furnish  an  opportunity  for  them  in 
Maryland  to  prove  themselves  patriots  and  brave  soldiers.  And 
how  far  their  influence  went  to  mollify  public  sentiment  concern- 
ing them,  will  be  considered  in  its  appropriate  place.  Suffice  it 
now  to  say,  that  cruel  and  hurtful,  unjust  and  immoral,  as  the 
institution  of  slavery  was,  it  had  not  robbed  the  Negro  of  a  lofty 
conception  of  the  fundamental  principles  that  inspired  white 
men  to  resist  the  arrogance  of  England;  nor  did  it  impair  his 
enthusiasm  in  the  cause  that  gave  birth  to  a  new  republic  amid 
the  shock  of  embattled  arms. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  COLONY  OF  DELAWARE. 

1636-1775. 

Tw«  TfeKiuToitv  or  DitLA»ARft  sirrrtttP  m  Pakt  hy  Swrross  and  Dakks,  Aktsrior  to  tkb  Vbaji 

l6ja.  — ThR  DuKK  (5P  YORIt  TSASSFEJtS  THE  TeKRITOKV  Or  DfiLAWARK  TO  WlLUAM  PrKK, — 
PkKW  GRANTS  Ttit  CoLOHYTtffi  FlllVlLISGB  Of  SErAKATB  GoV « 11 K MCWT,  —  SLAVED' iJnUOOUCED 
OH  THB   DrUiWAkfi  AS   BAttV  AS  l6j6.  — COWPIAIST  AGAINST  PETBR  AuRlCKS  FOR   USING   OXCM 

AND  Nbgroils  helohcihc  to  thk  Company. -—The  First  Lcgi&latiom  oj*  the  Slavbrv 
^•'  t  <sTi<^^  lit  Tilt  Colony  —Ah  Enactmkkt  or  a  Law  roR  tm»  Bfirrsik  R£cuuitiom  op 

SfijiVAKTS.  —  Aw  Act  RS^rftAtMrXC  MANUMt&SlOM. 

ANTERIOR  to  the  year  1638,  the  territory  now  occupied  by 
the  State  of  Delaware  was  settled  in  part  by  Swedes  and 
Danes.  It  has  been  recorded  of  them  that  they  early 
fleclared  that  it  was  '*  not  lawful  to  buy  and  keep  slaves/'  *  But 
the  Dutch  claimed  the  territory.  When  New  Netherlands  was 
beded  to  the  Duke  of  York,  Delaware  was  occupied  by  his  repre- 
'sentatives.  On  the  24th  of  August,  1682,  the  Duke  transferred 
that  territory  to  William  Penn,^  But  in  1703  Penn  surren- 
dered the  old  form  of  government,  and  gave  the  Delaware 
counties  the  privilege  of  a  separate  administration  under  the 
Charier  of  Prwiltges,  Delaware  inaugurated  a  legislature,  but 
remained  under  the  Council  and  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  But 
slavery  made  its  appearance  on  the  Delaware  as  early  as  1636.3 

H  **  At  this  early  period  there  appears  to  have  been  slavery  on  the  Delaware. 
As  one  Cotnclisse  was  *  condemned,  on  the  3d  of  February,  to  serve  the 
con^pany  wiili  the  blacks  on   South   River  for  wounding  a  soldier  at   Fort 

■  Amsterdam.  He  was  also  to  pay  a  Hine  to  the  fiscal^  and  damages  to  the 
wounded  soldier/  On  the  22d>  a  witness  testifying  in  the  case  of  Governor 
Van  T wilier,  (tlie  governor  of  New  Neitherlands  before  Kieft^)  who  was 
charged  witli  neglect  and  mismanagement  of  the  company's  afTairs,  said  that 


'  Dr.  Stevensi  in  his  History  of  Georgia^  voL  i.  p,  288,  vsci^^y  '^  In  the  SwctJish  and  German 
I  colony,  which  Guslavus  Adolphus  pfamted  in  Delaware,  and  which  in  many  points  reaenibltsd  the 
i  pUas  of  the  Trusteea^  negro  servitude  was  di^lowed.*'     But  he  giv^  no  auihonty,  I  rcgrcL 

'  See  Law»  of  Delaware,  vol  1.  Appendix^  pp.  1-4.  >  Albany  Records,  vol  il,  p.  10. 
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*  he  had  in  his  custody  for  Van  Twiller,  at  Fort  Hope  and  Nassau,  twenty-four 
to  tliirty  goats,  and  that  three  negroes  bought  by  the  director  in  T636,  were  since 
employed  in  his  private  service.*  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  slavery  was  intro- 
duced on  the  Delauare  as  early  as  1 636,  though  probably  not  in  this  State,  as 
the  Dutch  at  that  time  had  no  settlement  here."' 

And  on  the  15th  of  September,  1657,  complaint  was  made 
that  Peter  Alricks  had  "used  the  company's  oxen  and  negroes;" 
thus  showing  that  there  were  quite  a  number  of  Negroes  in  the 
colony  at  the  time  mentioned.  In  September,  1661,  there  was  a 
meeting  between  Calvert,  D^Hinoyossa,  Peter  Alricks,  and  two 
Indian  chiefs,  to  negotiate  terms  of  peace.  At  this  meeting  the 
Marylanders  agreed  to  furnish  the  Dutch  annually  three  thousand 
hogsheads  of  tobacco,  provided  the  Dutch  would  "supply  them 
with  negroes  and  other  commodities/**  Negroes  were  numerous, 
and  an  intercolonial  traffic  in  slaves  was  established. 

The  first  legislation  on  the  slavery  question  in  the  colony  of 
Delaware  was  had  in  1721.  ""*  An  Act  for  the  trial  of  Negroes'' 
provided  that  two  justices  and  six  freeholders  should  have  full 
power  to  try  "negro  and  mulatto  slaves"  for  heinous  offences. 
In  case  slaves  were  executed,  the  Assembly  paid  the  owner  two- 
thirds  the  value  of  such  slave.  It  forbade  convocations  of  slaves, 
and  made  it  a  misdemeanor  to  carry  arms.  During  the  same 
year  an  Act  was  passed  punishing  adultery  and  fornication.  In 
case  of  children  of  a  white  woman  by  a  slave,  the  county  court 
bouiid  them  out  until  they  were  thirty-one  y^ears  of  age.  In  1739 
the  Legislature  passed  an  Act  for  the  better  regulation  of  servants 
and  slaves,  consisting  of  sixteen  articles.  It  provided  that  no 
indentured  servant  should  be  sold  into  another  government  with- 
out the  approval  of  at  least  one  justice.  Such  sen^ant  could 
not  be  assigned  over  except  before  a  justice.  If  a  person 
manumitted  a  slave,  good  security  was  required ;  if  he  failed  to 
do  this,  the  manumission  was  of  no  avail.  If  free  Negroes  did 
not  care  for  their  children,  they  were  liable  to  be  bound  out  In 
1767  the  Legislature  passed  another  Act  restraining  manumission* 
It  recites:  — 

"  Section  2.  And  be  it  enact  id  by  the  Jionorabte  John  Penn^  esq.  with  his 
Majesty* s  royat  approbatioti^  Lieutenant  Governor  and  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  counties  of  New-Castle^  Kent  and  Sussex,  upon  Delaware,  and  province  of 
Pennsylvania^  under  the  honorable  Thomas  Penn  and  Richard  Penn^  esquires^ 


*  Vincent's  History  of  Delaware,  p,  159. 


«»  Ibid,  p,  381. 
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trui  and  ahs&luU  propfittarus  of  the  said  countus  and  province,  by  and  with 
ike  advice  and  consent  0/  the  Representatives  of  the  freemen  of  the  said  couU' 
ties^  in  General  Assembly  meLt  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same.  That  if  any 
master  ar  m. stress  shall;  by  ^ill  or  otherwise,  discharge  or  set  free  any  Mulatto 
or  Negro  slave  or  slaves ;  he  or  she,  or  his  or  her  executors  or  administrators, 
at  the  next  respective  County  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  shall  enter  into  a 
recogni«ajice  with  sufficient  sureties,  to  be  taken  in  the  name  of  the  Treasurer 
of  the  said  county  for  the  time  being,  in  the  sum  of  Sixty  Pounds  for  each  slave 
so  set  free,  to  indemnify  the  county  from  any  charge  they  or  any  of  them  may 
be  unto  the  same,  in  case  of  such  Negro  or  Mulattoe's  being  sick,  or  otherwise 
rendered  incapaljle  to  support  him  or  herself;  and  that  until  such  recogniiaiice 
be  given,  ao  such  Negro  or  Mulatto  shall  be  deemed  free.'^  < 

The  remainder  of  the  slave  code  in  this  colony  was  like  unto 
those  of  the  other  colonies,  and  therefore  need  not  be  described. 
Negroes  had  no  rights,  ecclesiastical  or  political  They  had  no 
property,  nor  could  they  communicate  a  relation  of  any  character. 
They  had  no  religious  or  secular  trainings  and  none  of  the  bless- 
ings of  home  life.  Goaded  to  the  performance  of  the  most  severe 
tasks,  their  only  audible  reply  was  an  occasional  growl  It  sent  a 
feeling  of  terror  through  their  inhuman  masters^  and  occasioned 
them  many  ugly  dreams. 
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CHAPTER   XVIII. 

THE  COLONY  OF  CONNECTICUT. 

1646-177S. 

TkB  Founding  or  Connicticut,  X63X-36.  — No  Reliable  Data  given  foe  the  Introduction  of 
Slaves.  —  Negroes  were  first  introduced  by  Ship  during  the  Early  Years  of  the 
Colony.  — "  Committee  for  Trade  and  Foreign  Plantations."  —  Interrogating  the 
Governor  as  to  the  Number  of  Negroes  in  the  Colony  in  x68o.— The  Legislature 
(1690)  passes  a  Law  pertaining  to  the  Purchase  and  Treatment  of  Slaves  and  Free 
Persons. —An  Act  passed  by  the  General  Court  in  1711,  requiring  Persons  manumitting 
Slaves  to  maintain  them.  —  Regulating  the  Social  Conduct  of  Slaves  in  1733.— The 
Punishment  of  Negro,  Indian,  and  Mulatto  Slaves,  for  the  Use  of  Profane  Language, 
IN  1630.  —  Lawfulness  of  Indian  and  Negro  Slavery  recognized  by  Code,  Sept.  5,  1646. 
—  Limited  Rights  of  Free  Negroes  in  the  Colony.  —  Negro  Population  in  1762.  — Act 
against  Importation  of  Slaves,  1774. 

ALTHOUGH  the  colony  of  Connecticut  was  founded  between 
the  years  163 1  and  1636,  there  are  to  be  found  no  reliable 
data  by  which  to  fix  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  slavery 
there.'  Like  the  serpent's  entrance  into  the  Garden  of  Eden, 
slavery  entered  into  this  colony  stealthily ;  and  its  power  for  evil 
was  discovered  only  when  it  had  become  a  formidable  social  and 
political  clement.  Vessels  from  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  from 
the  West  Indies,  and  from  Barbadoes,  landed  Negroes  for  sale  in 
Connecticut  during  the  early  years  of  its  settlement.  And  for 
many  years  slavery  existed  here,  without  sanction  of  law,  it  is 
true,  but  perforce  of  custom.  Negroes  were  bought  as  laborers 
and  domestics,  and  it  was  a  long  time  before  their  number  called 
for  special  legislation.  But.  like  a  cancer,  slavery  grew  until  there 
was  not  a  single  colony  in  North  America  that  could  boast  of  its 
ability  to  check  the  dreadful  curse.  When  the  first  slaves  were 
introdnced  into  this  colony,  can  never  be  known;  but,  that  there 
were  Negro  slaves  from  the  beginning,  we  have  the  strongest 

'  In  the  TrtpitAl  l.4wx  of  Connecticut,  passed  on  the  xst  of  December,  1642,  the  tenth  law 
irrt»U  A^  tolloNvt.  ••  lo.  U  any  nun  stealcth  a  man  or  mankind,  he  shall  be  put  to  death.  Ex. 
Ji  Ml,"  hut  thiK  wAJi  the  law  in  Massachusetts,  and  yet  slavery  existed  there  for  one  hundred  and 
loll)  tliicc(  143)  year«« 
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lorical  presumption.  For  nearly  two  decades  there  was  no 
if  ere  nee  made  to  slavery  in  the  records  of  the  colony. 

In  1680  '*the  Committee  for  Trade  and  Foreign  Plantations  " 
Idressed  to  the  governors  of  the  North-American  plantations  or 
>Ionies  a  series  of   questions.     Among  the  twenty-seven   ques- 
Sons  put  to  Gov.  Leete  of  Connecticut,  were  two  referring  to 
rgroes.     The  questions  were  as  follows  :  — 

"17.  What  number  of  English^  Scotch,  Irish  or  Forreigners  have  {for 
hese  seaven  yeares  last  past,  or  any  other  space  of  time)  come  yearly  to  plant 
Ekd  inhabit  within  your  Corporation.  And  also,  what  Blacks  and  Slaves  have 
ecu  brought  in  within  the  said  time,  and  att  what  rates? 

18,  What  number  of  Wliites,  Blacks  or  Mulattos  have  been  bom  and 
tiristened^  for  these  seaven  yeares  last  past,  or  any  other  space  of  time,  for  as 
ilany  yeares  as  you  are  able  to  state  on  account  of  ? ''  > 

To  these  the  governor  replied  as  follows :  — 

"  17.  Answ,     For  English,  Scotts  and  Irish,  there  are  so  few  come  in  that 

cannot  give  a  certain  acco»-      Som  yeares  come  none ;  sometimes,  a  famaly 

two,  in  a  year.     And  for  Blacks,  there  comes  sometimes  3  or  4  in  a  year 

om  Barbadocs ;  and  they  are  sold  usually  at  the  rate  of  22^-  a  piece,  some- 

^mes  more  and  sometimes  less,  according  as  men  can  agree  with  the  master  of 

cssells,  or  merchants  that  bring  them  hither. 

**  18.  Aniw.  We  can  give  no  acco*^  of  the  perfect  number  of  either  bom ; 
lit  fcwe  blacks  f  and  but  two  blacks  christened,  as  we  know  of/'^ 

It  is  evident  that  the  number  of  slaves  was  not  great  at  this 
!ime»  and  that  they  were  few  and  far  between.  The  sullen  and 
Kttimes  revengeful  spirit  of  the  Indians  had  its  effect  upon  the 
few  Negro  slaves  in  the  colony.  Sometimes  they  were  badly 
reated  by  their  masters,  and  occasionally  they  would  run  away. 
The  country  was  new,  the  settlements  scattered  ;  and  slavery  as 
an  institution,  at  this  time  and  in  this  colony,  in  its  infancy.  The 
pint  of  insubordination  among  the  slave  population  seemed  to 
all  aloud  for  legislative  restriction.  In  October,  1690,  the  Legis- 
iture  passed  the  following  bill :  — 

*•  Whereas  many  persons  of  this  Colony  doe  for  their  necessary  use  pur- 
I  ncgroe  seruants,  and  often  times  the  sayd  seruants  run  aw?y  to  the  great 
ge,  damage  and  disapoyntment  of  their  masters  and  owners,  for  prcven- 
3n  of  which  for  [221]  the  futur^  as  much  as  ||  may  be,  it  is  ordered  by  this 
tourt  that  Whateuer  ncgroe  or  negroes  shall  hereafter,  at  any  time,  be  fownd 
ad  ring  out  of  the  towne  bownds  or  placti  to  which  they  doe  belong,  without 
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a  ticket  or  pass  from  the  authority,  or  their  masters  or  owners,  shall  be  stopt 
and  secured  by  any  of  the  inhabitants,  or  such  as  shall  meet  with  them,  and 
brought  before  the  next  authority  to  be  examined  and  returned  to  their  owners, 
who  shall  sattisfy  for  the  charge  if  any  be ;  and  all  ferrymen  within  this  Colony 
are  hereby  required  not  to  suffer  any  negroe  without  such  certificate,  to  pass 
ouer  their  ittty  by  assisting  them  therein,  upon  the  penalty  of  twenty  shillings, 
to  be  payd  as  a  fine  to  tlie  county  treasury,  and  to  be  leuyed  upon  theire  estates 
for  non-payment  in  way  of  distresse  by  warrant  from  any  one  Assistant  or 
Com""  This  order  to  be  obscrued  as  to  vagrant  and  susspected  persons  fownd 
wandrtng  from  town  to  town,  haueing  no  passes ;  such  to  be  seized  for  exami- 
nation and  farther  disspose  by  the  authority;  and  if  any  negroes  arc  free  and 
for  ihemselues,  trauelling  without  such  ticket  or  certificate,  they  to  bear  the 
charge  themsclues  of  tlieir  takeing  up/*' 

The  general  air  of  cumplaiiit  that  pervades  the  above  bill  leaas 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  required  by  an  alarming  state  of 
affairs.  The  pass-system  was  a  copy  from  the  laws  of  the  older 
colonies  where  slavery  had  long  existed.  By  implication  free 
Negroes  had  to  secure  from  the  proper  authorities  a  certificate  of 
freedom  ;  and  the  bill  required  them  to  carry  it,  or  pay  the  cost 
of  arrest. 

One  of  the  most  palpable  evidences  of  the  humanity  of  the 
Connecticut  government  was  the  following  act  passed  in  May, 
1702:  — 

**  Whereas  it  is  observed  that  some  persons  in  this  Colonic  having  pur- 
chased Negro  or  Malatta  Servants  or  Slaves,  after  they  have  spent  the  princi- 
pall  part  of  their  time  and  strength  in  their  masters  service,  doe' sett  them  at 
liberty,  and  the  said  slaves  not  being  able  to  provide  necessaries  for  themselves 
may  become  a  charge  and  burthen  to  the  towns  where  they  have  served:  for 
prevention  whereof, 

"It  is  ordered  and  enacted  by  this  Court  and  the  authority  thereof:  That 
every  person  in  this  Colonic  that  now  is  or  hereafter  shall  be  owner  of  a  negro 
or  mulatta  servant  or  slave,  and  after  some  time  of  his  or  her  being  taken  into 
imployment  in  his  or  her  service,  shall  sett  such  servant  or  slave  at  hberty  to 
provide  for  him  or  herself e,  if  afterwards  such  servant  or  slave  shall  come  to 
want,  every  such  servant  shall  be  relieved  at  the  onely  cost  and  charge  of  the 
person  in  whose  service  he  or  she  was  last  retained  or  taken,  and  by  whome 
sett  at  liberty,  or  at  the  onely  cost  and  charge  of  his  or  her  heirs,  executors  or 
administrators,  any  law,  usage  or  custome  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding/'* 

Massachusetts  had  acted  and  did  act  very  cowardly  about  this 
matter.  But  Connecticut  showed  great  wisdom  and  humanity  in 
making  a  just  and  equitable  provision  for  such  poor  and  decrepit 
slaves  as  might  find  themselves  turned  out  to  charity  after  a  long 
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*quitcd  toi!.  Slavery  was  in  itself  **tlic  sum  of  all  vil- 
lanies/* — the  blackest  curse  that  ever  scourged  the  earth.  To 
buy  and  sell  human  beings ;  to  tear  from  the  famishing  breast  of 
the  mother  her  speechless  child ;  to  separate  the  husband  from 
the  wife  of  his  heart ;  to  wring  riches  from  the  unpaid  toil  of 
human  beings ;  to  tear  down  the  family  altar,  and  let  lecherous 
beasts,  who  claim  the  name  of  '*  Christian/*  run  over  defenceless 
womanhood  as  swine  over  God's  altar  !  —  is  there  any  thing  worse, 
do  you  ask?  Yes!  To  work  a  human  being  from  youth  to  old 
age,  to  appropriate  the  labor  of  that  being  exclusively,  to  rob  it 
of  the  blessings  of  this  life,  to  poison  every  domestic  charity,  to 
fetter  the  intellect  by  the  power  of  fatal  ignorance,  to  withhold 
the  privileges  of  the  gospel  of  love ;  and  then,  when  the  hollow 
cough  comes  under  an  inclement  sky,  when  the  shadows  slant, 
w*hen  the  hand  trembles,  when  the  gait  is  shuffling,  when  the  ear 
is  deaf,  the  eye  dim,  when  desire  faileth,  —  then  to  turn  that 
human  being  out  to  die  is  by  far  the  profoundest  crime  man  can 
be  guilty  of  in  his  dealings  with  mankind  !  And  slavery  had  so 
hardened  men's  hearts,  that  the  above  act  was  found  to  be  neces- 
sary to  teach  the  alphabet  of  human  kindness.  No  wonder  human 
forbearance  was  strained  to  its  greatest  tension  when  masters, 
thus  liberating  their  slaves,  assumed  the  lofty  air  of  humanitarians 
who  had  actually  done  a  noble  act  in  manumitting  a  slave! 

In  1708  the  General  Court  was  called  upon  to  legislate  against 
the  commercial  communion  that  had  gone  on  between  the  slaves 
and  free  persons  in  an  unrestricted  manner  for  a  long  time. 
Slaves  would  often  steal  articles  of  household  furniture,  wares, 
clothing,  etc.,  and  sell  them  to  white  persons.  And,  in  order  to 
destroy  the  ready  market  this  wide-spread  kleptomania  found,  an 
Act  was  passed  making  it  a  misdemeanor  for  a  free  person  to  pur- 
chase any  article  from  slaves*  It  is  rather  an  interesting  law,  and 
is  quoted  in  full. 

^^K     "  Wliercas  divers  rude  and  evil  minded  persons  foi;  the  sake  of  iilthie  lucre 

^ao  frequently  receive  from  Indians,  malaltoes   and  negro  servants^  money  and 

goods  stolen  or  obteincd  by  other  indirect  and  unlawful  means,  thereby  Jncour- 

aging  such  servants  to  steal  £rom  their  masters   and  others :  for  redress 

whereof, 

[35]  Bi  it  inacUd  by  the  Governour^  Council  and  Ripnsentaiivts^  in 
General  Court  assembled^  and  by  the  authoritie  of  the  same^  That  every  free 
person  whomsoever,  which  shall  presume  either  openly  or  privately  to  buy 
or  receive  of  or  from  any  Indian^  molato  or  negro  servant  or  slave,  any  goods, 
money,  merchandiie,  wares,  or  provisions^  without  order  fronk  the  master  or 
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mistress  of  such  servant  or  slave,  every  person  so  offending  and  being  thcrcot 
convicted,  shall  be  sentenced  to  restore  all  such  money,  goods,  wares,  merchan- 
dizes«  or  prctvisions,  unto  the  partie  injured,  in  specie,  (if  not  altered,)  and  also 
forfeit  to  the  partie  double  the  value  thereof  over  and  above,  or  treble  the  value 
where  the  same  are  disposed  of  or  made  away.  And  if  the  person  so  offend- 
ing be  unable,  or  shall  not  make  restitution  as  awarded,  then  to  be  openly 
whipt  with  so  many  stripes  (not  exceeding  twentie,)  as  the  court  or  justices 
that  have  cognizance  of  such  offente  shall  order,  or  make  satisfaction  by  ser- 
vice. And  the  Indian,  negro,  or  molatto  servant  or  slave,  of  or  from  whom 
such  goods,  money,  wares,  merchandizes  or  provisions  shall  be  received  or 
bought,  if  it  appear  to  be  stolen,  or  that  shall  steal  any  money,  goods,  or  chat- 
tells,  and  be  thereof  convicted^  although  the  buyer  or  receiver  be  not  found, 
shall  be  punished  by  whipping  not  exceeding  tliirtie  stripes,  and  the  money, 
goods  or  chattels  shall  be  restored  to  the  partie  injured,  if  it  be  found.  And 
every  assistant  and  justice  of  peace  in  the  countie  where  such  offence  is  com- 
mitted, is  hereby  authorized  to  hear  and  determine  all  offences  against  this  law, 
provided  the  damage  exceed  not  the  sum  of  fortie  shillings,"  » 

On  the  same  day  another  act  was  passed,  charging  that  as 
Mulatto  and  Negro  slaves  had  become  numerous  in  parts  of  the 
colony,  destined  to  become  insubordinate,  abusive  of  white  peo- 
ple, etc,,  and  is  as  follows  :  — 

"  And  whereas  negro  and  molatto  servants  or  slaves  are  become  numerous 
in  some  parts  of  this  Colonic,  and  arc  very  apt  to  be  turbulent,  and  often  quar^ 
rclling  with  white  people  to  the  great  disturbance  of  the  peace : 

"•^  li  ts  thaejorc  ordered  and  enacted  by  ihe  Governour^  Council  and  Repr^ 
sentativcSy  in  General  Court  assembled^  and  by  the  authoritie  of  the  same^  That 
if  any  negro  or  malatto  servant  or  slave  disturb  the  peace,  or  shall  offer  to 
strike  any  white  person,  and  be  thereof  convicted,  such  negro  or  malatto  ser- 
vant or  slave  shall  be  punished  by  whipping,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court, 
assistant,  or  justice  of  the  peace  that  shall  have  cognizance  thereof,  not  exceed- 
ing thirtie  stripes  for  one  offence."  ^ 

In  1 71 1  the  General  Court  of  Connecticut  Colony  signally  dis- 
tinguished itself  by  the  passage  of  an  act  in  harmony  with  that  of 
1702.  li  was  found  that  indentured  servants  as  well  as  slaves 
had  been  made  the  victims  of  the  cruel  policy  of  turning  slaves 
and  servants  out  into  the  world  without  means  of  support  after 
they  had  become  helpless,  or  had  served  out  their  time.  This 
class  of  human  beings  had  been  cast  aside,  like  a  squeezed  lemon, 
to  be  trodden  under  the  foot  of  men.  The  humane  and  thought- 
ful men  of  the  colony  demanded  a  remedy  at  law,  and  it  came  in 
the  following  admirable  bill ;  — 
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<*An  Act  rebting  to  Slaves,  and  such  in  particular  as  shall  happen  to 
become  Servants  for  Time. 

^  li  is  ordered  and  enacted  by  the  Gmfemaur^  Council  and  Representatives, 
in  Gtncral  Court  assembled^  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same^  That  all  slaves 
set  at  liberty  by  their  owners,  and  all  negro,  nialaito,  or  Spanish  Indians,  who 
arc  servants  to  masters  for  time,  in  case  they  come  to  want,  after  they  shall  be 
so  set  at  libert5%  or  the  lime  of  their  said  service  be  expired,  shall  be  relieved 
by  such  owners  or  masters  respectively,  their  heirs,  executors,  or  administra- 
tors; and  upon  their,  or  either  of  their  refusal  so  to  do,  the  said  slaves  and 
servants  shall  be  relieved  by  the  selectmen  of  the  towns  to  which  they  belong, 
and  the  said  selectmen  shall  recover  of  the  said  owners  or  masters,  their  heirs, 
executors,  or  administrators,  all  the  charge  and  cost  they  were  at  for  such 
relief,  in  the  usual  manner  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  debts,"  * 


In  1723  an  Act  was  passed  regulating  the  social  conduct,  and 
restricting  the  personal  rights,  of  slaves.  The  slaves  were  quite 
numerous  at  this  time,  and  hence  the  colonists  deemed  it  proper 
to  secure  repressive  legislation.  It  is  strange  how  anticipatory 
the  colonies  were  during  the  zenith  of  the  slavery  institution  I 
They  were  always  expecting  something  of  the  slaves.  No  doubt 
they  thought  that  it  would  be  but  the  normal  action  of  goaded 
humanity  if  the  slaves  should  rise  and  cut  their  masters*  throats. 
The  colonists  lived  in  mortal  dread  of  their  slaves,  and  the  char 
acter  of  the  legislation  was  but  the  thermometer  of  their  fear. 
This  Act  was  a  slight  indication  of  the  unrest  of  the  people  of 
this  colony  on  the  slavery  question  :  — 

"[376]  An  Act  to  prevent  the  Disorder  of  Negro  and  Indian  Ser- 

vakts  and  slaves  in  the  night  season. 

H(    •*  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Governour^  Council  and  Representatives^  in  General 

^Cburt  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same^  That  from  and  after  the 

publication  of  this  act,  if  any  negro  or  Indian  sen  ant  or  slave  shall  be  found 

abroad  from  home  in  the  night  season,  after  nine  of  the  clock,  without  special 

order  from  his  or  their  master  or  mistress,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  person  or 

persons  to  apprehend  and  secure  such  negro  or  Indian  servant  or  slave  so 

offending,  and  him  or  them  bring  before  the  next  assistant  or  justice  oC  peace; 

which  assistant  or  justice  of  peace  shall  have  full  power  to  pass  sentence  upon 

such  negro  or  Indian  servant  or  slave  so  offending,  and  order  him  or  them  to 

be  publickly  whipt  on  his  or  their  naked  body,  not  exceeding  ten  stripes,  and 

pay  cost  of  court,  except  his  or  their  master  or  mistress  shalJ  redeem  them  by 

paying  a  fine  not  exceeding  twenty  shillings^ 

^*  And  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid^  That  if  any  such  negro 
or  Indian  servant  or  slave  as  abovesaid  shall  have  entertainment  in  any  house 
after  nine  of  the  clock  as  aforesaid,  except  to  do  any  business  they  may  be  sent 
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upon,  the  head  of  the  family  that  entertaineth  or  tolerates  them  in  his  or  their 
!\ousej  or  any  the  dependencies  thereof,  and  being  convicted  thereof  before  aay 
one  assistant  or  justice  of  the  peace,  who  shall  have  power  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine the  same,  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  twenty  shillings,  one-half  to  the  com* 
plainer  and  the  other  half  to  the  treasury  of  the  town  where  the  offence  is 
committed;  any  law  or  usage  10  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  And  that  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  several  grand-jurors  and  const.il)les  and  tything-men, 
to  make  diligent  enquiry  into  and  present  of  all  breaches  ot  this  act."  * 

The  laws  reg^ulating  slavery  in  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  up 
to  this  time,  had  stood,  and  been  faithfully  enforced.  There  had 
been  a  few  infractions  of  the  law,  but  the  g^uitty  had  been  pun- 
ished. And  in  addition  to  statutory  regulation  of  slaves,  the  refrac- 
tory ones  were  often  summoned  to  the  bar  of  public  opinion  and 
dealt  with  summarily.  Individual  owners  of  slaves  felt  themselves 
at  liberty  to  use  the  utmost  discretion  in  dealing  with  this  species 
of  their  property.  So  on  every  hand  the  slave  found  himself 
scrutinized,  suspicioned,  feared,  hated,  and  hounded  by  the  entire 
community  of  whites  who  were  by  law  a  perpetual /^jjr  comitatm. 
The  result  of  too  great  vigilance  and  severe  censorship  was  posi- 
tive and  alarming,  It  made  the  slave  desperate.  It  intoxicated 
him  with  a  malice  that  would  brook  no  restraint.  It  is  said  that 
the  use  of  vigorous  adjectives  and  strong  English  is  a  relief  to 
one  in  moments  of  trial.  But  even  this  was  denied  the  oppressed 
slaves  in  Connecticut;  for  in  May,  1730,  a  bill  was  passed  punish- 
ing them  for  using  strong  language. 

♦'An  Act  for  the  Punishment  of  Negroes,  Indian  and  Molatto 
Slaves,  for  speaking  Defamatory  Words. 
**  Bt  it  enacted  by  the  Govemour^  Council  and  Representatives^  in  General 
Court  assembled^  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same^  That  if  any  Negro,  Indian 
or  Molatto  slave  shall  utter,  publish  and  speak  such  words  of  any  person  that 
would  by  law  be  actionable  if  the  same  were  uttered,  published  or  spoken  b\ 
any  free  person  of  any  other,  such  Negro,  Indian  or  Molatto  slave,  being  thereof 
convicted  before  any  one  assistant  or  justice  of  the  peace,  (who  are  hereby  im- 
powred  to  hear  and  determine  the  same»)  shall  be  punished  by  whipping,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  assistant  or  justice  before  whom  the  trj^al  is,  {respect  being 
had  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,)  not  exceeding  forty  stripes.  And  the 
said  slave,  so  convict,  shall  be  sold  to  defray  all  charges  arising  thereby,  unless 
the  same  be  by  his  or  their  master  or  mistress  paid  and  answered,  &c."» 

The  above  act  is  the  most  remarkable  document  in  this  period 
of  its  kind.     And  yet  there  are  two  noticeable  features  in  it :  viz., 

*  Conn.  Col,  Recs.,  1717-25,  pp.  390^  391.  ■  Ibid.,  1726-35,  p,  090^ 
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^he  slave  is  to  be  proceeded  against  the  same  as  if  he  were  a  free 
srson  ;  and  he  was  to  be  entitled  to  offer  evidence,  enter  his  plea, 
ind  otherwise  defend  himself  against  the  charge.     This  was  more 
lan  was  allowed  in  any  of  the  other  colonics. 

On  the  9th  of  September,  1750,  Gov.  J.  Talcott,  in  a  letter  to 

le  "Board  of  Trade/'  said  that  there  were  ** about  joo  Indian 

id  Negro  slaves  '*  in  the  colony.     The  most  of  these  were  Negro 

slaves.     For  on  the  8th  of  July,  1715.  a  proclamation  was  issued 

by  the  governor  against  the  importation   of   Indians ; »   and  on 

|he  13th  of  October,  1715.  a  bill  was  passed  ^'prohibiting  the  Im- 

^artatioH  or  bringing  into*'  the  colony  any  Indian  slaves.     It  was 

||n  exact  copy  of  the  Act  of  May.  1712,  passed  in  the  colony  of 

[assachusetts. 

The  colony  of  Connecticut  never  established  slavery  by  direct 

Itatute;  but  in  adopting  a  code  which  was  ordered  by  the  General 

;^ourt  of  Hartford  to  be  '*  copied  by  the  secretary  into  the  book  of 

public  records,"  it  gave  the  institution  legal  sanction.     This  code 

ras  signed  on  the  5th    of   September,    1646,     It  recognized  the 

iwfulness  of  Indian  and  Negro  slavery.     This  was  done  under 

"the    confederacy  of   the  '*  United    Colonies   of    New  England."^ 

If  or  some  reason  the  part  of  the  code  recognizing  slavery  is 
bmitted  from  the  revised  laws  of  171 5.  In  this  colony,  as  in 
Massachusetts,  only  members  of  the  church,  **and  living  within 
the  jurisdiction,"  could  be  admitted  to  the  rights  of  freemen.  In 
171 5  an  Act  was  passed  requiring  persons  who  desired  to  become 
"freemen  of  this  corporation/*  to  secure  a  certificate  from  the 
selectmen  that  they  were  "  persons  of  quiet  and  peaceable 
behavior  and  civil  conversation,  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years, 
and  freeholders."  This  provision  excluded  all  free  Negroes.  It 
was  impossible  for  one  to  secure  such  a  certificate.  Public  senti- 
ment alone  would  have  frowned  upon  such  an  innovation  upon  the 
customs  and  manners  of  the  Puritans.    On  the  17th  of  May,  1660, 

■Ihe  following  Act  was  passed  :  '*  It  is  ordered  by  this  court,  that 
neither  Indian  nor  negar  serv**  shall  be  required  to  traincj  watch 
or  ward  in  the  CoUo  : "  3 

»To  determine  the  status  of  the  Negro  here,  this  Act  was  neces- 
ary.  He  might  be  free,  own  his  own  labor ;  but  if  the  law  ex- 
luded  him  from  the  periodical  musters  and  trainings,  frorri  the 

1  CoDXL  CoL  Recs.,  1706-16,  pp.  515,  516.         ^  Hazard,  State  Paperi,  voL  iL  pp.  &  6. 
)  Cottn.  CoL  Kecs.,  vol.  i.  p.  349. 
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church  and  civil  duties*  his  freedom  was  a  mere  misnomer.  It  is 
difficult  to  defiue  the  rights  of  a  free  Negro  in  this  colony.  He 
was  restricted  in  his  relations  with  the  slaves^  and  in  his  inter- 
course with  white  people  was  regarded  with  suspicion.  If  he  had,  ^ 
in  point  of  law,  the  right  to  purchase  property,  the  general  preju-« 
dice  that  confronted  him  on  every  hand  made  his  warmest  friends  ^^ 
judiciously  conservative.  There  were  no  provisions  made  for 
his  intellectual  or  spiritual  growth.  He  was  regarded  by  both 
the  religious  and  civil  government,  under  which  he  lived,  as  a 
heathen.  Even  his  accidental  conversion  could  not  change  his 
condition,  nor  mollify  the  feelings  of  the  white  Christians  (?)  about 
him.  Like  the  wild  animal,  he  was  possessed  with  the  barest 
privilege  of  getting  something  to  eat.  Beyond  this  he  had  noth- 
ing. Everywhere  he  turned,  he  felt  the  withering  glance  of  a 
suspicious  people.  Prejudice  and  proscriptive  legislation  cast 
their  dark  shadows  on  his  daily  path  ;  and  the  conscious  superiority 
of  the  whites  consigned  him  to  the  severest  drudgery  for  his  daily 
bread.  The  recollection  of  the  past  was  distressing,  the  trials 
and  burdens  of  the  present  were  almost  unbearable,  while  thej 
future  was  one  shapeless  horror  to  him. 

Perhaps  the  lowly  and  submissive  acquiescence  of  the  Negroes, 
bond  and  free,  had  a  salutary  effect  upon  the  public  mind.     There  ^ 
is  something  awfully  grand  in  an  heroic  endurance  of  undeserved^ 
pain.     The  white  Christians  married,  and  were  given  in  marriage ; 
they  sowed  and  gathered  rich    harvests  ;   they  bought  and  built 
happy  homes ;  beautiful  children  were  bom  unto  them  ;  they  built 
magnificent  churches,  and  worshipped  the  true  God :  the  present 
was  joyous,  and  the  future   peopled  with    sublime  anticipation,  fl 
The  contrast  of  these  two  peoples  in  their  wide-apart  conditions" 
must  have  made  men  reflective.     And  added  to  this  came  the  loud 
thunders  of  the  Revolution.      Connecticut  had  her  orators,  and 
they  touched  the  public  heart  wath  the  glowing  coals  of  patriotic 
resolve.     They  felt  the  insecurity  of  their  own  liberties,  and  were 
now  willing  to  pronounce  in  favor  of  the  liberty  of  the  Negroes. 
The  inconsistency  of  asking  for  freedom,  praying  for  freedom,  fight- 
ing  for  freedom,  and  dying  for  freedom,  when  they  themselves  held 
thousands  of  human  beings  in  bondage  the  most  cruel  the  world 
ever  knew,  helped  the  cause  of  the  slave.    In  1762  the  Negro  popu- 
lation of  this  colony  was  four  thousand  ^v^  hundred  and  ninety.' 


« 
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[Public  sentiment  was  aroused  on  the  slaver)^  question  ;  and  in  Octo- 
lber>  1774,  the  following  prohibition  was  directed  at  slavery  :  — 

^  Act  against  importation  of  slaves ^^^^  No  Indian,  negro,  or  mulatto  slave 
|sha]l  at  any  time  hereafter  be  brought  or  imported  into  this  State^  by  sea  or  land, 
rom  any  place  or  pbccs  whatsoever,  to  be  disposed  of^  left  or  sold,  within  this 
iState.""  t 

The  above  bill  was  brief,  but  pointed ;  and  showed  that  Con- 
[necticut  was  the  only  one  of  the  New-England  colonies  that  had 
the  honesty  and  courage  to  legislate  against  slavery.  And  the 
patriotism  and  incomparable  valor  of  the  Negro  soldiers  of  Con- 
Inecticut,  who  proudly  followed  the  Continental  flag  through  the 
liires  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  proved  that  they  were  worthy  of 
[the  humane  sentiment  that  demanded  the  Act  of  1774- 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  COLONY  OF  RHODE  ISLAND. 
1647-1775. 

Colonial  Govbrnmbnt  in  Rhode  Island,  May,  1647. —  An  Act  passed  to  abolish  Slavbey  x» 

1653,  BUT  WAS  NEVBK  ENFORCED.  —  An  AcT  SPECIFYING  WHAT  TiMBS  INDIAN  AND  NbCRO  SlAVB* 
should  NOT  APPEAK  IN  THE  BtKBBTS.  —  AN  ImPOST-TaX  ON  SlAVBS  (1708^.  —  PENALTIES  IMPOSED 

ON  Disobedient  Slaves.  — ■  Anti-Slavery  Sentiment  in  the  Colonies  receives  Littlb 
Encouragement.  —  Circular  Letter  from  the  Board  of  Trade  to  the  Governor  of  tkb 
Engush  Colonies  Relative  to  Negro  Slaves.  —  Governor  Cranston's  Reply. —  List  of 
Militia-Men,  including  White  and  Black  Servants.  —  Another  Letter  from  the  Board 
OF  Trade.  — An  Act  preventing  Clandestine  Importations  and  Exportations  of  Pas- 
sengers, Negroes,  or  Indian  Slaves.  —  Masters  of  Vessels  required  to  report  the  Names 
AND  Number  of  Passengers  to  the  Governor.  —  Violation  of  the  Impost-Tax  Law  on 
Slaves  punished  by  Severe  Penalties.  —  Appropriation  by  the  General  Assembly,  July 
5, 17x5,  from  the  Fund  derived  prom  the  Impost-Tax,  for  the  paving  of  the  Streets  of 
Newport. —An  Act  passed  disposing  of  the  Money  raised  by  Impost-Tax.  —  Impost-Law 
repealed,  May,  1739.— An  Act  relating  to  freeing  Mulatto  and  Negro  Slaves  passed 
X728.  —  An  Act  passed  preventing  Masters  of  Vessels  from  carrying  Slaves  out  of  the 
Colony,  June  17,  1757. —  Eve  of  the  Revolution.  —  An  Act  prohibiting  Importation  of 
Negroes  into  the  Colony  in  1774. —  The  Population  of  Rhode  Island  in  1730  and  1774. 

INDIVIDUAL  Negroes  were  held  in  bondage  in  Rhode  Island 
from  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  colonial  government 
there,  in  May,  1647,  down  to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Like  her  sister  colonies,  she  early  took  the  poison  of 
the  slave-traffic  into  her  commercial  life,  and  found  it  a  most 
difficult  political  task  to  rid  herself  of  it.  The  institution  of 
slavery  was  never  established  by  statute  in  this  colony;  but  it 
was  so  firmly  rooted  five  years  after  the  establishment  of  the 
government,  that  it  required  the  positive  and  explicit  prohibition 
of  law  to  destroy  it  On  the  19th  of  May,  1652,  the  General 
Court  passed  the  following  Act  against  slavery.  It  is  the  earliest 
positive  prohibition  against  slavery  in  the  records  of  modern 
nations. 

"  Whereas,  there  is  a  common  course  practiced  amongst  English  men  to 
buy  negers,  to  that  end  they  may  have  them  for  service  or  slaves  forever;  for 
the  preventinge  of  such  practices  among  us,  let  it  be  ordered,  that  no  blacke 
mankind  or  white  being  forced  by  covenant  bond,  or  otherwise,  to  serve  any 
man  or  his  assighnes  longer  than  ten  yeares,  or  until  they  come  to  bee  twentie- 
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four  yeares  of  age,  if  they  bee  taken  in  under  fourteen,  from  the  time  of  their 
cominge  within  ihe  liberties  of  this  CoUonie.  And  at  the  end  or  terme  of  ten 
yeares  to  sett  them  free,  as  the  manner  is  with  the  English  servants.  And  that 
man  that  will  not  let  them  goe  free,  or  shall  sell  them  away  elsewhere,  to  that 
end  that  they  may  bee  enslaved  to  others  for  a  long  time,  hee  or  they  shall  for- 
feit to  the  Collonie  fortv  pounds/'  * 

The  above  law  was  admirable,  but  there  was  lacking  the  public 
sentiment  to  give  it  practical  force  in  the  colony.  It  was  never 
repealed,  and  yet  slavery  flourished  under  it  for  a  century  and  a 
halL  Mr.  Bancroft  says,  **The  law  was  not  enforced,  but  the 
principle  lived  among  the  people/'  ^  No  doubt  the  principle  lived 
among  the  people ;  but,  practically,  they  did  but  little  towards 
emancipating  their  slaves  until  the  Revolutionary  War  cloud  broke 
over  their  homes.  There  is  more  in  the  statement  Mr.  Bancroft 
makes  than  the  casual  reader  is  likely  to  discern. 

The  men  who  founded  Rhode  Island^  or  Providence  Plantation 
as  it  was  called  early,  were  of  the  highest  type  of  Christian  gen- 
tlemen. They  held  advanced  ideas  on  civil  government  and 
religious  liberty.  They  realized,  to  the  full,  the  enormity  of  the 
sinfulness  of  slavery  ;  but  while  they  hesitated  to  strike  down 
what  many  men  pronounced  a  necessary  social  evil,  it  grew  to  be 
an  institution  that  governed  more  than  it  could  be  governed. 
The  institution  was  established.  Slaves  were  upon  the  farms,  in 
the  towns,  and  in  the  families,  of  those  who  could  afford  to  buy 
them.  The  population  of  the  colony  was  small ;  and  to  manumit 
the  slaves  in  whom  much  money  was  invested,  or  to  suddenly 
cut  off  the  supply  from  without,  was  more  than  the  colonists  felt 
able  to  perform.  The  spirit  was  willing,  but  the  flesh  was  weak* 
I  For  a  half-century  there  was  nothing  done  by  the  General 
Court  to  check  or  suppress  the  slave-trade,  though  the  Act  of 
1652  remained  the  law  of  the  colony.  The  trade  was  not  exten- 
sive. No  vessels  from  Africa  touched  at  Newport  or  Providence, 
The  source  of  supply  was  Barbadoes  ;  and,  occasionally,  some 
came  by  land  from  other  colonies.  Little  was  said  for  or  against 
slavery  during  this  period.  It  was  a  question  difficult  to  handle. 
The  sentiment  against  it  was  almost  unanimous.  It  was  an  evil ; 
but  how  to  get  rid  of  it,  was  the  most  important  thing  to  be  con- 
sidered. During  this  period  of  perplexity,  there  was  an  ominous 
silence  on  slavery.     The  conservatism  of  the  colonists  produced 


»  It  L  Col  Recs.,  vol.  i.  p.  343. 
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the  opposite  in  the  Negro  population.  They  began  to  think  and 
talk  about  their  *' rights."  The  Act  of  1652  had  begun  to  bear 
fruit.  At  the  expiration  of  ten  years'  service,  slaves  began  to 
demand  their  freedom-papers.  This  set  the  entire  Negro  class  in 
a  state  of  expectancy.  Their  eagerness  for  liberty  was  inter- 
preted by  the  more  timid  among  the  whites  as  the  signal  for 
disorder  A  demand  was  made  for  legislation  that  would  curtail 
the  personal  liberties  of  the  Negroes  in  the  evenings.  It  is  well 
to  produce  the  Act  of  Jan.  4,  I703t  that  the  reader  may  see  the 
similarity  of  the  laws  passed  in  the  New-England  colonies  against 
Negroes :  — 

"An  Act  to  restrict  negroes  and  Indians  for  walking  in  unseasonable 
times  in  tlie  night,  and  at  other  times  not  allowable, 

*' Voted,  Be  it  enacted  by  this  Assembly  and  the  authority  thereof,  and  it 
is  hereby  enacted,  If  any  negroes  or  Indians,  either  freemen*  servants,  or 
slaves,  do  walk  in  the  streets  of  the  town  of  Newport,  or  any  other  town  in 
this  Collony,  after  nine  of  the  clock  of  the  night,  without  a  ceriiticate  from  their 
masters,  or  some  English  person  of  said  family  with  them,  or  some  lawfull 
excuse  for  the  same,  that  it  shall  be  Jawfull  for  any  person  to  take  them  up  and 
deliver  them  to  a  Constable,  to  be  secured,  or  see  them  secured,  till  the  next 
morning,  and  then  to  be  brought  before  some  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  said 
town,  to  be  dealt  withall,  according  to  the  recited  Act,  which  said  Justice  shall 
cause  said  person  or  persons  so  offending,  to  be  whipped  at  the  publick  whip- 
ping post  in  said  town,  not  exceeding  fifteen  stripes  upon  their  naked  backs, 
except  their  incorrigible  behavior  require  more.  And  all  free  negroes  and  free 
Indians  to  be  under  the  same  penalty,  without  a  lawful  excuse  for  their  so 
being  found  walking  in  the  streets  after  such  unseasonable  time  of  night, 

**  And  be  it  further  enacted,  All  and  every  house  keeper,  within  said  town 
or  towns  or  Collony,  that  shall  entertain  men's  servants,  either  negroes  or 
Indians,  without  leave  of  their  masters  or  to  whom  they  do  bt:long,  after  said 
set  time  of  the  night  before  mentioned,  and  being  convicted  of  the  same  before 
any  one  Justice  of  the  Peace,  he  or  they  shall  pay  for  each  his  defect  five 
shillings  in  money,  to  be  for  the  use  of  the  poor  in  the  town  where  the  person 
lives;  and  if  refused  to  be  paid  down,  to  be  taken  by  distraint  by  a  warrant  to 
any  one  Constable,  in  said  town ;  any  Act  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding/* ' 

It  is  rather  remarkable  that  this  Act  should  prohibit  free 
Negroes  and  free  Indians  from  walking  the  streets  after  nine 
o'clock.  In  this  particular  this  bill  had  no  equal  in  any  of  the 
other  colonies.  This  act  seemed  to  be  aitned  with  remarkable 
precision  at  the  Negroes  as  a  class,  both  bond  and  free.  The 
influence  of  free  Negroes  upon  the  slaves  had  not  been  in  har- 
mony with  the  condition  of  the  latter;  and  the  above  Act  was 
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intended  as  a  reminder,  in  part,  to  free  Negroes  and  Indians.  It 
went  to  show  that  there  was  but  little  meaning  in  the  word  **  free/* 
when  placed  before  a  Negro's  name.  No  such  restriction  could 
have  been  placed  upon  the  personal  rights  of  a  white  colonist; 
for,  under  the  dcmocratical  government  of  the  colony^  a  subject 
was  greater  than  the  government.  No  law  could  stand  that  was 
inimical  to  his  rights  as  a  freeman.  But  the  free  Negro  had  no 
remedy  at  law.  He  was  literally  between  two  conditions,  bondage 
and  freedom. 

Attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact,  tliat  the  Act  of  1652  was 
never  enforced.  In  April,  1708,  an  Act,  laying  an  impost-tax  upon 
slaves  imported  into  the  colony,  was  passed  which  really  gave 
legal  sanction  to  the  slave-trade**  The  following  is  the  Act  re- 
ferred to :  — 

**  And  it  is  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  whereas,  by  an 
act  of  Assembly,  in  February  last  past,  concerning  the  importing  negroes,  one 
article  of  said  act,  expressing  that  three  pounds  money  shall  be  paid  into  the 
treasury  for  each  negro  imported  into  this  colony;  but  upon  exporting  such 
negro  in  time  limited  in  said  act,  said  three  pounds  were  to  be  drawn  out  of  the 
treasury  again  by  the  importer : 

**  It  is  hereby  enacted,  that  said  sum  for  the  future^  shall  not  be  drawn  out, 
bqt  there  continued  for  the  use  in  said  act  expressed ;  any  act  to  the  contrary, 
notwithstanding.'* ' 

The  Act  referred  to  as  having  passed  "  in  February  last  past/' 
cannot  be  found. 5  But.  from  the  one  quoted  above,  it  is  to  be 
inferred  that  two  objects  were  aimed  at,  viz. :  First,  under  the 
codes  of  Massachusetts  and  Virginia,  a  drawback  was  allowed  to 
an  importer  of  a  Negro  who  exported  him  within  a  stated  time  :  the 
Rhode-Island  Act  of  "  February  *'  had  allowed  importers  this  privi- 
lege. Second,  notwithstanding^  the  loud-sounding  Act  of  1652,  this 
colony  was  not  only  willing  to  levy  an  impost-tax  upon  all  slaves 
imported,  but,  in  her  greed  for  "blood  money,"  even  denied  the 
importer  the  mean  privilege,  in  exporting  his  slave,  of  drawing 
his  rebate  I  The  consistency  of  Rhode  Island  must  have  been  a 
jewel  that  the  other  colonies  did  not  covet. 

The  last  section  of  the  Act  of  1703  was  directed  against  *'  house 


'  There  is  no  law  making  the  nrnmifacturing  of  whiskey  legal  in  the  United  States;  And  yet 
the  t^nited-State*  government  makes  laws  to  rcgubte  the  business,  and  collects  a  revenue  irgm  it* 
It  exists  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  govemmentf  and,  in  a  sense,  is  legal. 

*  R.  I.  Col.  Recs.,  vol  tv.  p.  34. 

*  I  have  searched  diligently  for  the  Act  of  Febriury,  among  the  Rhode-Island  Collectioiia 
and  Records^  but  have  not  found  it.    It  was  evidently  more  comprehensive  than  the  above  Act, 
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keepers/*  who  were  to  be  fined  for  entertaining  Negro  or  Indian 
slaves  after  nine  o'clock.  In  1708  another  Act  was  passed,  sup- 
plemental to  the  one  of  1703,  and  added  stripes  as  a  penalty  for 
non-payment  of  fines.  Many  white  persons  in  the  larger  towns 
had  grown  rather  friendly  towards  the  slaves ;  and,  even  where 
they  did  not  speak  out  in  public  against  the  enslavement  of 
human  beings,  their  hearts  led  them  to  the  performance  of  many 
little  deeds  of  kindness.  They  discovered  many  noble  attributes 
in  the  Negro  character,  and  were  not  backward  in  expressing  their 
admiration.  When  summoned  before  a  justice,  and  fined  for 
entertaining  Negroes  after  nine  o'clock,  they  paid  the  penalty 
with  a  willingness  and  alacrity  that  alarmed  the  slave-holding 
caste.  This  was  regarded  as  treason.  Some  could  not  pay  the 
fine^  andt  hence,  went  free.  The  new  Act  intended  to  remedy 
this.     It  was  as  follows :  — 

*^  An  Act  to  prevent  the  entertainment  of  Negroes.  fi:c. 

"Whereas,  there  is  a  law  in  this  colony  to  suppress  any  persons  from 
entertaining  of  negro  slaves  or  Indian  servants  that  are  not  their  own,  in  their 
houses,  or  unlawfully  letting  them  have  strong  drink,  whereby  they  were  dam- 
nined,  such  persons  were  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  shillings,  and  so  by  that  means 
go  unpunished,  there  being  no  provision  made  [of]  what  corporeal  punishment 
Jhey  should  have,  if  they  have  not  wherewith  to  pay; 

**  Therefore,  it  is  now  enacted,  that  any  such  delinquent  that  shall  so 

nd,  if  he  or  she  shall  not  have  or  procure  the  sum  of  ten  shillings  for  each 
defect,  lo  be  paid  down  before  the  authority  before  whom  he  or  she  halh  been 
legally  convicted,  he  or  she  shall  be  by  order  of  said  authority,  pubhcly 
whipped  upon  their  naked  back^  not  exceeding  ten  stripes ;  any  act  to  the  coO' 
trary,  notwithstanding," » 

It  is  certain  that  what  little  anti-slavery  sentiment  there  was 
in  the  British  colonies  in  North  America  during  the  first  century 
of  their  existence  received  no  encouragement  from  Parliament. 
From  thebeginningp  the  plantations  in  this  new  world  in  the  West 
were  regarded  as  the  hotbeds  in  which  slavery  would  thrive,  and 
bring  forth  abundant  fruit,  to  the  great  gain  of  the  English  gov- 
ernment. All  the  appointments  made  by  the  crown  were  ex- 
pected to  be  in  harmony  with  the  plans  to  be  carried  out  in  the 
colonies.  From  the  settlement  of  Jamestown  down  to  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  war,  and  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, not  a  single  one  of  the  royal  governors  ever  suffered 
his  sense  of  duty  to  the  crowned  heads  to  be  warped  by  local 
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views  on  "the  right  of  slavery/*  The  Board  of  Trade  was  untir- 
ing in  its  attention  to  the  colonies.  And  no  subject  occupied 
greater  space  in  the  correspondence  of  that  colossal  institution 
than  slavery*  The  following  circular  letter,  addressed  to  the 
governors  of  the  colonies,  is  worthy  of  reproduction  here,  rather 
than  in  the  Appendix.  It  is  a  magnificent  window,  that  lets  the 
light  in  upon  a  dark  subject  It  gives  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  pro- 
found concern  that  the  home  government  had  in  foreign  and 
domestic  slavery. 


**  CIRCULAR  LETTER  FROM  THE  BOARD  OF  TRADE  TO 
THE  GOVERNORS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  COLONIES,  RELA^ 
TIVE  TO   NEGRO  SLAVES. 

**  April  i?,  1708. 

'*  Sir  ;  Some  time  since,  the  Queea  was  pleased  to  refer  to  us  a  petition 
relating  to  the  trade  of  Africa,  upon  which  we  have  heard  what  the  Royal 
African  Company,  and  tlie  separate  traders  had  to  offer;  and  having  othenvise 
informed  ourselves,  in  the  best  manner  we  coukl^  of  the  present  state  of  that 
trade,  we  laid  the  same  before  Her  Majesty*  The  consideration  of  that  trade 
came  afterwards  into  the  house  of  commons,  and  a  copy  of  our  report  was  laid 
before  the  house;  but  the  session  being;  then  too  far  spent  to  enter  uix)n  a, 
matter  of  so  great  weight,  and  other  business  intervening,  no  progress  was 
made  therein.  However,  it  being  absolutely  necessary  that  a  trade  so  beneficial 
to  the  kingdom  should  be  carried  on  to  the  greatest  advantage,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  the  consideration  thereof  will  come  early  before  the  Parliament  at 
their  next  meeting;  and  as  the  well  supplying  of  the  plantations  and  colonies 
with  sufficient  number  of  negroes  at  reasonable  prices,  is  in  our  opiniou  the 
chief  point  to  be  considered  in  regard  to  that  trade,  and  as  hitherto  we  have 
not  been  able  to  know  how  they  have  been  supplied  by  the  company,  or  by 
I  traders,  otherwise  than  according  to  the  respective  accounts  given  by 

Rt'Wbich  for  the  most  part  are  founded  upon  calculations  made  from  their 
exports  on  one  side  and  the  other,  and  do  differ  so  very  much,  that  no  certain 
judgment  can  be  made  upon  those  accounts. 

**  Wherefore,  that  we  may  be  able  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Parliament 
to  lay  before  both  houses  when  required,  an  exact  and  authentic  state  of  that 
trade,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  several  plantations  and  colonies;  we  do 
hereby  desire  and  strictly  require  you,  that  upon  the  receipt  hereof,  you  do 
inform  yourself  from  the  proper  officers  or  otherwise,  in  the  best  manner  you 
can,  what  number  of  negroes  have  been  yearly  imported  directly  from  Africa 
into  Jamaica,  since  the  24th  of  June,  1698,  to  the  25th  of  December,  1707,  and 
at  what  rate  per  head  they  have  been  sold  each  year,  one  with  another,  distin- 
guishing the  numbers  that  have  been  imported  on  account  of  the  Royal  African 
Company,  and  those  which  have  been  imported  by  separate  traders;  as  like- 
wise the  rales  at  which  such  negroes  have  been  sold  by  the  company  and  by 
separate  traders.  We  must  recommend  it  to  your  care  to  be  as  exact  and 
diligent  therein  as  possibly  you  can,  and  with  the  first  opportunity  to  transmit 
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to  lis  such  accounts  as  aforesaid,  that  they  may  arrive  here  in  due  time,  as  also 
duplicates  by  the  first  conveyance. 

"And  that  we  may  be  the  better  able  to  make  a  true  judgment  of  the 
present  settlement  of  that  trade,  we  mast  further  recommend  it  to  you  to  confer 
with  some  of  the  principal  planters  and  inhabtlants  within  your  government 
touching  that  matter,  and  to  let  us  know  how  the  negro  trade  was  carried  00,  j 
and  the  island  of  Jamaica  supplied  with  negroes  till  the  year  1698,  when  that 
trade  was  laid  open  by  act  of  Parliament ;  how  it  has  been  carried  on,  and 
negroes  supplied  since  that  time,  or  in  what  manner  they  think  the  said  trade 
may  best  be  managed  for  the  benefit  of  the  plantations. 

**We  further  desire  you  will  inform  us  what  number  of  ships,  if  any*  are 
employed  from  Jamaica  to  the  coast  of  Africa  in  tlie  negro  trade,  and  how  many 
separate  traders  are  concerned  therein. 

**  Lastly,  whatever  accounts  you  shall  from  time  to  time  send  us  touching 
these  matters  of  the  negro  trade,  we  desire  that  the  same  may  be  distinct,  and 
not  intermixed  with  other  matters;  and  that  for  the  time  to  come,  you  do 
transmit  to  us  the  like  half  yearly  accounts  of  negroes,  by  whom  imported 
and  at  what  rates  sold ;  the  first  of  such  subsequent  accounts,  to  begin  from 
Christmas^  1707,  to  which  lime  those  now  demanded,  are  to  be  given.  So  we 
bid  you  heartily  farewell, 

**  Vour  very  loving  friends, 

"  Stamford, 
Herbert, 
Ph,  Meadows, 

L   PULTENEy, 
R.    MOXCRTON. 

*^  P.  S.  We  expect  the  best  account  you  can  give  us,  with  that  expedition 
which  the  shortness  of  the  time  requires. 

"Memorandum.  This  letter,  mutatis  mutandis,  was  writ  to  the  Governors 
of  Barb:idoes,  the  Leeward  Ishinds,  Bermuda,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Mar}- 
land,  the  President  of  the  Council  of  Virginia,  the  Governor  of  New  Hamp- 
shire and  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  the  Deputy  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
Lords  proj^rietors  of  Carolina,  the  Governors  and  Companies  of  Connecticut 
and  Rhode  Island,"  < 

The  good  Queen  of  England  was  interested  in  the  traffic  in 
human  beings ;  and  although  the  House  of  Commons  was  too 
busy  to  give  attention  to  "a  matter  of  so  great  weight/'  the 
"Board  of  Trade"  felt  that  it  was  ** absolutely  necessary  that  a 
trade  so  beneficial  to  the  kingdom  should  be  carried  on  to  the 
greatest  advantage."  England  never  gave  out  a  more  cruel  docu- 
ment than  the  above  circular  letter.  To  read  it  now,  under  the 
glaring  light  of  the  nineteenth  century,  will  almost  cause  the 
English-speaking  people  of  the  world  to  doubt  even  "the  truth  of 
history/*     Slavery  did  not  exist  at  sufferance.     It  was  a  crime 

"  R.  I.  Col.  Rcc*.,  vol.  iv.  pp.  53,  54, 
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the  weak,   ignorant,   and   degraded  children   of  Africa, 
Systematically  perpetrated  by  an  organized  Christian  government, 
icked  by  an  army  that  grasped  the  farthest  bounds  of  civilira- 
^on»  and  a  navy  that  overshadowed  the  oceans. 

The   reply   of    the   governor  of    Rhode    Island    was   not  as 
icouraging  as  their  lordships  could  have  wished. 

GOVERNOR  CR.\NSTON'S  REPLY. 

^May  it  please  your  Lordships :    In  obedience  to  your  Lordships*  coai» 
i.of  tire  15 ih  of  April  List,  to  the  trade  of  .Airica. 
<^Wc^  having  inspected  into  the  books  of   Her  Majesty's  custom,  aiu) 
iifomied  ourselves  from  the  proper  officers  thereof^  by  strict  inquiry,  can  lay 
efare  your  Lordshipsi  no  other  account  of  that  trade  than  the  following,  viz.: 

'  I.  That  from  the  24th  of  June,  1698,  to  the  25th  of  December,  1707^  we 
ftve  not  had  any  negroes  imported  into  this  colony  from  the  coast  of  Africa, 
heithcr  on  t|)e  ^f count  of  the  Royal  Afncan  Company,  or  by  any  of  the 
eparatc  traders* 

'*  2.  That  on  the  30th  day  of  May,  1696,  arrived  at  this  port  from  the  coast 
Africa,  the  bHgahtine  Seaflower,  Thomas  Windsor^  master,  having  on  board 
fcr  forty-seven  negroes*  fourteen  of  which  he  disposed  of  in  this  colony,  for 
ctwixt  ;f 30  and /35  per  head;  the  rest  he  transported  by  land  for  Boston, 
iherc  his  owners  lived, 

**3,  That  on  the  loth  of  Augtist,  the  tgth  and  28th  of  October,  in  the  year 

I700,  sailed  from  this  port  thrc<i  \'essels,  directly  for  the  coast  of  Africa;  the  twi 

Dnncr  were  sloops,  the  one  commanded  by  Nicho*s  Hillgroue,  the  other  by 

I  Bill;  the  last  a  ship,  commanded  by  Edwin  Carter,  who  was  part  owner 

said  three  vessels,  in  company  with  Thomas  Bnister,  and  John  Bates, 

merchants,  of  Barbadoes,  and  separate  traders  from  thence  to  the  coast  ol 

Africa;   the  said  three  vessels  arriving  safe  to  Barbadoes  from  the  coast  of 

Africa,  where  they  made  the  disposition  of  their  negroes, 

*'4-  That  we  have  never  had  any  vessels  from  the  coast  of  Africa  to  this 
colony,  nor  any  trade  there,  the  brigantine  above  mentioned,  excepted. 

**  5.  That  the  whole  and  only  supply  of  negroes  to  this  colony,  is  from  the 
island  of  Barbadoes;  from  whence  is  imported  one  year  withanother,  betwixt 
twenty  and  thirty;  and  if  those  arrive  well  and  sound,  the  gcnen^l  price  is  from 
j£3<5  to  j£40  per  head. 

*•  According  to  your  Lordships'  desfrc,  we  have  advised  with  the  chiefest  of 
our  planters,  and  find  but  small  encouragement  for  that  trade  to  this  colony; 
since  by  the  best  computation  we  can  make,  there  would  not  be  disposed  in  this 
colony  above  twenty  or  thirty  at  the  nrost,  annually;  the  reasons  of  which  are 
chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  the  general  dislike  our  planters  have  for  them,  by 
reason  of  their  turbulent  and  unruly  tempers. 

"And  that  most  of  our  planters  that  are  able  and  willing  to  purchase  any  of 
them,  are  supplied  by  the  offspring  of  those  they  have  already,  which  increase 
dally;  and  that  the  inclination  of  our  people  in  general,  is  to  employ  white 
servants  before  Negroes.  * 
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"Thus  we  have  given  our  Lordships  a  true  and  faithful  account  of  what 
hath  occurred,  relating  to  the  trade  of  Africa  from  this  colony;  and  if,  for  the 
future*  our  trade  should  be  extended  to  those  parts,  we  shall  not  fail  transmit- 
ting accounts  thereof  according  to  your  Lordships*  orders,  and  that  at  all  times 
be  ready  to  show  ourselves, 

"  Your  Lordships*  obedient  servant, 

"  Samuel  Cranston,  Gavermr. 
J<Kkwport,  on  Rhode  Island,  December  5, 1708.** ' 

So  in  nine  years  there  had  been  no  Negro  slaves  imported  into 
the  colony ;  that  in  1696  fourteen  had  been  sold  to  the  colonists 
for  between  thirty  pounds  and  thirty-five  pounds  apiece;  thai 
this  was  the  only  time  a  vessel  direct  from  the  coast  of  Africa 
had  touched  in  this  colony  ;  that  the  supply  of  Negro  slaves  came 
from  Barbadoes,  and  that  the  colonists  who  would  purchase  slaves 
were  supplied  by  the  offspring  of  those  already  in  the  plantation  ; 
and  that  the  colonists  preferred  white  serv^ants  to  black  slaves. 
The  best  that  can  be  said  of  Gov*  Cranston's  letter  is,  it  was  verj^ 
respectful  in  tone.  The  following  table  was  one  of  the  enclosures 
of  the  letter.  It  is  given  in  full  on  account  of  its  general  inter- 
est:— 

"  A  list  of  the  number  of  freemen  and  militia,  with  the  servants,  white  and 
black,  in  the  rcspecti\^e  towns;  as  also  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  Her 
Majesty's  colony  of  Rhode  Island,  &c,,  December  the  5th,  1708, 


TOWTS'S. 

Freemen. 

MlUTIA. 

White 

SEir>*ANTS. 

BUACK 

Servants, 

ToTAt. 

NUMBfiR    OF 
iMttAUrTA^STS. 

Newport     .    *    . 
Providence .    .    . 
Portsmouth     ,    . 
Warwick    •     ♦     . 
Westerly     .    ,    . 
New  Shoreham  . 
Kingstown .    •    . 
Jamestown .     *    . 
Greenwich  .    .    • 

190 

241 

80 

95 

38 

300 

40 

104 

95 
100 

47 

2S2 

28 

65 

20 
6 
S 
4 
5 

9 
3 

220 

7 
40 
10 
20 

6 

85 

32 

6 

2,203 

1,446 
628 
4S0 

570 
20S 

lt200 
206 
240 

Total   .    ,    . 

1,015 

I1362 

56 

4^:6 

7,181 

'  R,  L  ColL  Recs^  vd.  iv,  pp.  54,  55, 
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*  It  is  to  be  understood  that  all  men  within  this  colony,  from  the  ape  of 
Uteen  to  the  age  of  sixty  years,  are  of  the  militia,  so  that  all  freemen  above 
ad  under  said  ages^  are  inclusive  in  the  abovesaid  number  of  the  militia. 

*'As  to  the  increase  or  decrease  of  the  inhabitants  within  five  years  last 
st»  we  are  not  capable  to  give  an  exact  account,  by  reason  there  was  no  list 
fe%*er  taken  before  this  (the  militia  excepted),  which  hath  increased  since  the 
i|4th  of  February,  1 704-5  (at  which  time  a  list  was  returned  to  your  Lordships), 

iic  number  of  287- 

"Samuel  Cranston, ^i?v^m<?n 

■Nfiwront,  ON  Rkodb  Islakd,  December  the  5tb,  1708."  > 

The  Board  of  Trade  replied  to  Gov.  Cranston,  under  date  of 
'Whitehall,  January  i6th.  1709-10.,**  saying  they  should  be  glad  to 
^ear  from  him  "  in  regard  to  Negroes/'  etc,^ 

The  letter  of  inquiry  from  the  Board  of  Trade  imparted  to 

lavc-dealers  an  air  of  importance  and  respectability.     The  insti- 

ition  was  not  near  so  bad  as  it  had  been  thought  to  be  ;  the  royal 

imily  were  interested  in  its  growth  ;  it  was  a  gainful  enterprise  ; 

ind.  more  than  all,  as  a  matter  touching  the  conscience,  the  Bible 

Ind  universal  practice  had  sanctified  the  institution.     To  attempt 

repeal  the  Act  of  1652  would  have  been  an  occasion  unwisely 
lumtshed  for  anti*slavery  men  to  use  to  a  good  purpose.  The  bill 
is  a  dead  letter,  and  its  enemies  concluded  to  let  it  remain  on 
jthe  statute-book  of  the  colony. 

The  experiment  of  levying  an  impost-tax  upon  Negro  slaves 
imported  into  the  colony  had  proved  an  enriching  success.  After 
1709  the  slave-trade  became  rather  brisk.  As  the  population 
increased,  public  improvements  became  necessary, — there  were 
new  public  buildings  in  demand,  roads  to  be  repaired,  bridges  to 
be  built,  and  the  poor  and  afflicted  to  be  provided  for  To  do  all 
this,  taxes  had  to  be  levied  upon  the  freeholders.  A  happy  thought 
struck  the  leaders  of  the  government.  If  men  would  import  slaves, 
and  the  freemen  of  the  colony  zi*^?// A/ buy  them,  they  should  pay  a 
tax  as  a  penalty  for  their  sin, 5  And  the  people  easily  accommo- 
dated their  views  to  the  state  of  the  public  treasury. 

Attention  has  been  called  already  to  the  impost  Act  of  1708. 
On  the  27th  of  February,  171 2,  the  General  Assembly  passed 
**  An  Act  for  preventing  clandestine  importations  and  expartatious 


*  R- 1.  Col.  Reci.,  vol  iv.  p.  59.       *  J,  Cartcf  Brown's  MaJiti&cripts,  vol.  viii.  Nos.  506,  513. 

'  It  was  A  sp<cIou&  sort  of  reasoning.  I  leam  tKat  th«  bank  over  on  the  comer  is  to  be  robbed 
to-night  %\  twctve  o'clock.  Shall  I  go  and  rob  U  at  ten  o'clock ;  because,  if  I  do  not  do  so,  inuther 
pttson  willf  two  houn  later  ? 
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^f  pas stHgers^  emigrant ^f  ar  Indian  slaV€siHio  or  &Ht  of  this  totony^ 

etc.  The  Act  i^  quite  lengthy.  It  required  niasters  of  vessels  t<l 
report  to  the  governor  the  names  iand  number  of  all  passenger 
landed  into  the  colony,  and  not  to  carry  away  any  person  without 
a  pass  or  permission  from  the  governor^  upon  pain  of  a  fine  o£ 
fifty  pounds  current  money  of  New  England.  Persons  desiring 
to  leave  the  colony  had  to  give  public  notice  for  ten  days  in  the 
most  public  place  in  the  colony ;  and  it  specifies  the  duties  of 
naval  officers,  and  closes  with  the  following  in  reference  to  Negro 
slaves,  calling  attention  to  the  impost  Act  of  1708  :  — 

**It  was  then  and  there  enacted,  that  for  all  negroes  imp<jrted  into  this 
colony,  there  shall  be  £%  current  money,  of  New  England,  paid  into  Ihe  genera! 
treasury  of  this  colony  for  each  negro,  by  the  owner  or  importer  of  said 
n^gro;    reference  being  had  unto  the  said  act  will  more  fully  appear. 

**Iiut  were  laid  under  no  obligation  by  the  said  act,  to  give  an  account  to 
the  Governor  what  negroes  they  did  import,  whereby  the  good  intentions  of 
said  act  were,  wholly  frustrated  and  brought  to  no  effect ;  and  by  the  dandes 
linely  hiding  and  conveying  sard  negroes  out  of  the  town  into  the  countryj 
where  tliey  lie  concealed : 

*'  For  die  prevention  of  which  for  the  future,  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the' 
aulhoriry  aforesaid,  that  from  and  after  the  publication  of  this  act,  all  masters 
of  vessels  that  shall  come  into  the  harbor  of  Newport,  or  into  any  p<3rt  of  this 
government,,  that  hath  imported  any  negroes  or  Indian  slaves,  shall,  before  h^ 
puis  on  shore  in  any  port  of  this  government,  or  in  the  town  of  Newport,  anu 
negroes  or  Indian  slaves,  or  suffers  any  negroes  or  Indian  slaves  to  be  put  on 
shore  by  any  person  whatsoever,  from  on  Iward  his  said  vessel,  deliver  unto  the 
naval  officd'r  in  the  town  of  Newport,  a  fair  manifest  under  his  band,  which  shall 
specify  the  full  number  of  negroes  and  Indian  slaves  he  hath  imported  in  his 
said  vessel,  of  what  sex,  with  their  names,  the  names  of  their  owners,  or  dL 
ihosc  they  are  consigned  to?  to  the  truth  of  which  manifest  so  given  in,  the 
said  master  shall  give  his  corporal  oath,  or  solemn  engagement  unto  the  said 
naval  officer,  who  is  hereby  empowered  to  administer  the  same  unto  him  ,  which 
said  manifest  being  duly  sworn  unto,  the  said  naval  officer  shall  make  a  fair 
entry  thereof  in  a  book,  which  shall  be  prepared  for  that  use,  whereunto  the 
said  master  shall  set  his  hand.  .  .  • 

^^  And  when  the  said  master  hath  delivered  his  said  manifest  and  sworn  to 
it,  as  abovesaid,  and  before  he  hath  landed  on  shore,  or  suffer  to  be  landed, 
any  negroes  or  Indian  slaves  as  aforesaid,  he,  the  said  master,  shall  pay  to  the       ^ 
naval  officer  tlie  sum  of  j^3  current  money,  of  New  England^  for  each  negroj^H 
and  the  sum  of  forty  shillings  of  the  like  money  for  each  Indian  that  shall  bJ^^I 
by  brm  imported  into  tliis  colony,  or  that  shall  be  brought  into  this  cbJooy  Itt 
the  vessel  whereof  he  is  masten  _ 

»*  But  if  he  hath  not  ready  money  lo  pay  down,  as  aforesaid,  he  shall  then 
give  unto  the  said  naval  oIBcer  a  bill,  as  the  Jaw  directs,  to  pay  unto  him  the 
full  sum  above  mentioned,  for  each  and  every  negro  and  Indian  imported  a^ 
above  said^  which  hi  tf  shall  run  payable  in  ten  days  from  Abt  entering  the  mani-^ 
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frst  as  above  said;  and  if  at  the  end  ot  the  ten  days,  ihe  said*  maslLT  shall' 
rf  ft?si»  (n  pay  the  full  contents  of  his  liHl^  that  then  the  said  naval  officer  shall 
r  ni'said  bill  unto  the  Governor,  or  In  his  absence,  to  the  next  officer  of 

r  ^  I  ,  as  aforesaid  who  shall  immediately  prckeed  with  the  said  master  in 
the  mAnoer  above  said,  by  committing  of  him  to  Her  Majesty's  jail^  where  he 
slvall  remain  without  bail  or  mainprise,  until  he  hath  ]>aid  unto  ihe  naval  oflficer, 
for  the  use  of  this  colony,  double  the  sura  specified  in  liis  said  iiill,  and  all 
'  '  *lill  shall  accrue  thereby;  which  tnoney  shall  be  paid  out  by  the  said 

1  rer,  35  the  General  Assembly  of  this  colony  shall  order  the  same. 

**  And  it  is  further  enacted,  that  the  naval  officer  who  now  is,  and  who  ever 
^hall  be  for  tiie  future  put  into  said  office,  shall  at  his  entering  into  the  said 
office,  lake  bis  engagement  to  the  faithful  performance  of  the  above  said  acts. 
And  for  his  encouragement,  shall  have  such  fees  as  are  hereafter  mentioned  at 
the  end  of  tin's  act. 

**  And  for  the  more  effectual  putting  in  execution  those  acts,  and  tliat  none 
jnay  plead  ignonince : 

**  It  is  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  all  masters  of  vessels  trading 
to  tills  government,  shall  give  bond,  with  sufficient  surely  in  the  naval  office, 
lor  Ihe  sum  of  /50,  current  money  of  New  England." ' 

We  have  omitted  a  large  portion  of  the  bill,  because  of  its 

gngth  ;  but  have  quoted  sufficient  tp  give  an  excellent  idea  of  the 

[larvcllous  caution  taken  by  the  good  Christians  of  Rhode  Island 

get  ever)'  cent  due  them  on  account  of  the  slav(?^trade,  which 

|;heir  prohibition  did  not  prohibit.     It  was  a  carefully  drawn  bill 

^r  those  days. 

The  diligence  of  the  public  oiBcers  in  the  seaport  town  of 
Newport  was  richly  rewarded.  The  slave-trade  now  had  the 
mctiod  and  regulation  of  colonial  law.  The  demand"  for  Negro 
iborers  was  not  affected  in  the  least,  while  traders  did  hot  turn 
iside  on  account  of  three  pounds  per  head  tax  upon  every  slave 
lotd  into  Rhode  Island.  On  the  Sth  of  July»  1715,  the  General 
5Sombly  appropriated  a  portion  of  the  fund  derived  from  the 
ipost-tax  on  imported  Negroes  to  repairing  the  streets ;  and  then 
jftrengthened  and  amplified  the  original  law  on  impost-duties,  etc. 
The  following  is  the  Act :  — 

"This  Assembly^  taking  into  consideration  that  Newport  is  the  metropolitan 
Dwn  in  this  colony,  and  that  all  the  courts  of  judicature  within  this  colony  are 
M  there;  and  aJso»  thai  it  is  the  chief  market  town  in  the  government;  and 
bat  it  hath  very  miry  streets,  especially  that  leading  from  the  ferry,  or  landing 
4ace,  up  to  the  colony  house,  sp  that  the  members  of  the  courts  are  very  much 
liiscommodcd  therewith,  and  is  a  great  hindrance  to  the  transporting  of  pro- 
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visions,  &Cn  in  and  out  of  the  said  towns,  to  the  great  loss  of  the  inhabitants 
thereof ; — 

*'  Therefore,  be  it  enacted  by  this  present  Assembly,  and  by  the  authority 
thereof  it  is  enacted,  that  the  sum  of  £2%<)  17s.  3d,,  now  lying  in  the  naval 
officer*s  hand,  (being  duties  paid  to  this  colony  for  importing  of  slaves),  shall 
be,  and  is  hereby  granted  to  the  town  of  Newport,  towards  paving  the  street* 
of  Newport,  from  the  ferry  place,  up  to  the  colony  house,  in  said  Newport:  toj 
be  improved  by  their  directors,  such  as  they  shall,  at  their  quarter  meetin 
appoint  for  the  same, 

**  And  whereas,  there  was  an  act  of  Assembly,  made  at  Newport,  in  the 
year  1701-2,  for  the  better  preventing  of  fraud,  and  cozen,  in  paying  the  duties 
for  importing  of  negro  and  Indian  slaves  into  this  colony,  and  the  same  being 
found  in  some  clauses  deficient,  for  the  efifecting  of  the  full  intent  and  purpose 
thereof; — 

♦'Therefore,  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  every 
master  of  ship,  or  vessel,  merchant  or  other  person  or  persons,  importing  or 
bringing  into  this  colony  any  negro  slave  or  slaves  of  wliat  age  soever,  shall 
enter  their  number,  names,  and  sex  in  the  naval  office;  and  the  master  sliall 
insert  the  same  in  the  manifest  of  his  lading,  and  shall  pay  to  the  naval  officer 
in  Newport,  £1  per  head,  for  the  use  of  this  colony,  for  every  negro,  male  or 
female,  so  imported,  or  brought  in.  And  every  such  master,  merchant,  or  other 
person,  refusing  or  neglecting  to  pay  the  said  duty  wilhin  ten  days  after  ihey 
are  brought  ashore  in  said  colony,  then  the  said  naval  officer,  on  knowledge 
thereof,  shall  enter  an  action  and  sue  [for]  the  recovery  of  the  same,  against 
him  or  them,  in  an  action  of  debt,  in  any  of  His  Majesty's  courts  of  record^ 
within  this  colony. 

*♦  And  if  any  master  of  ship  or  vessel,  merchant  or  others^  shall  refuse  or 
neglect  to  make  entry,  as  aforesaid,  of  all  negroes  imported  in  such  ship  or 
vessel,  or  be  convicted  of  not  entering  the  full  number,  such  master,  merchant, 
or  other  person,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  /6,  for  every  one  that  he 
shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  make  entry,  of  one  moiety  thereof  to  His  Majesty, 
for  and  towards  the  support  of  the  government  of  this  colony ;  and  the  other 
moiety  to  him  or  them  that  shall  inform  or  sue  for  the  same;  to  be  recovered 
by  the  naval  officer  in  manner  as  above  said. 

**  And  also,  all  persons  that  shall  bring  any  negro  or  negroes  into  this  colony, 
from  any  of  His  Majesty's  provinces  adjoining,  shall  in  like  manner  enter  the 
number,  names  and  sex,  of  all  such  negroes,  in  the  above  said  office,  under  the 
penalty  of  ti>e  like  forfeiture,  as  above  said  ;  and  to  be  recovered  in  like  manner 
by  the  naval  officer,  and  shall  pay  into  the  said  office  within  the  time  above 
limited,  the  like  sum  of  ^^3  per  head  ;  and  for  default  of  payment,  the  same  to 
be  recovered  by  the  naval  officer  in  like  manner  as  aforesaid. 

**  Provided  always,  that  if  any  gentleman,  who  is  not  a  resident  in  this 
colony,  and  shall  pass  through  any  part  thereof,  with  a  waiting  man  or  men  with 
him,  and  doth  not  reside  in  this  colony  six  months,  then  such  waiting  men  shall 
be  free  from  the  above  said  duty;  the  said  gentleman  giving  his  solemn  en* 
gagement,  that  they  are  not  for  sale;  any  act  or  acts,  clause  or  clauses  of  acts, 
to  the  contrary  hereof,  in  any  ways,  notwithstanding. 

**  Provided,  that  none  of  the  clauses  in  the  aforesaid  act,  shall  extend  to 
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\  masters  or  vessels,  who  import  negroes  into  this  colony,  directly  from  the 
[coist  of  Africa. 

"  And  it  is  furtiier  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  the  money  raised 
by  the  impost  of  negroes,  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  dLsposed  of  as  followeth,  viz. : 

**  The  one  moiely  of  the  said  impost  money  to  be  for  the  use  of  the  town 
lof  Newptirt,  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  said  town  towards  paving  the  streets  of 
fsaid  town^  and  for  no  other  use  whatsoever,  for  and  during  the  full  time  of 
] seven  years  from  the  publication  of  this  act;  and  that  £fio  of  said  impost 
money  be  for,  and  towards  the  erecting  of  a  substantial  bridge  over  Potowo- 
Lsnut  river«  at  or  near  the  house  of  Ezekiel  Hunt,  in  East  Greenwich,  and  to  no 
[oihtr  use  whatsoever. 

**And  that  Major  Thomas  Frye  and  Capt*  John  Eldredge  be  the  persons 
fappointcd  to  order  and  oversee  the  building  of  said  bridge,  and  to  render  an 
{account  thereof,  to  the  Assembly;  and  the  said  Major  Frye  and  Capt.  Eldredge 
[io  be  paid  for  their  iroubie  and  pains,  out  of  the  remaining  part  of  said  impost 
linoney;  and  the  remainder  of  said  impost  money  to  be  disposed  of  as  the 
I^Assembly  shall  from  time  to  time  see  ^XP  * 

And  in  October,  17 17,  the  following  order  passed  the  as- 
sembly :  — 

**  It  is  ordered  by  this  Assembl3%  that  the  naval  officer  pay  out  of  the  impost 
ffnoney  on  slaves,  j£too,  to  the  overseer  that  oversees  the  paving  of  the  streets 
d£  Newport,  to  be  improved  for  paying  the  charges  of  paving  said  streets,*'* 

The  fund  accruing  from  the  impost-duty  on   slaves  was  re- 

arded  with  great  favor  everywhere,  especially  in  Newport.     It 

bad  cleaned  her  streets  and  lightened   the  burdens  of   taxation 

Jwhich  rested  so  grievously  upon   the  freeholders.     There  was  no 

iroice  lifted  against  the  iniquitous  traffic^  and  the  conscience  of 

[the  colony  was  at  rest.     In  June,   1729,  the  following  Act  was 

passed:  — 

Ik 

**  An  Act  disposing  of  the  money  raised  in  this  colony  on  importing  negro 

slaves  into  this  colony. 

•*  Forasmuch  as  there  is  an  act  of  Assembly  made  in  this  colony  the 
Isjth  day  of  February,  A.D.  I7rt,  laying  a  duty  of  ^3  per  head  on  all  slaves 
[imported  into  this  colony,  as  is  in  said  act  is  expressed;  and  several  things  of  a 
[public  nature  requiring  a  fund  to  be  set  apart  for  carrying  them  on  \  — 

**  Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  by  ihc  authority  of 
I  the  same  it  is  enacted  and  declared,  that  henceforward  all  monies  that  shall  be 
[raised  in  this  colony  by  the  aforesaid  account,  on  any  slaves  imported  into  this 
[colony,  shall  be  employed,  the  one  moiety  thereof  for  the  use  of  the  town  of 
[Newport,  towards  paving  and  amending  the  streets  thereof j  and  the  other 
Imoiety,  for,  and  towards  the  support,  repairing  and  mending  the  great  bridges 
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on  the  main,  in  the  country  roads,  and  for  no  other  use  whatsoever;  any  thrn 
in  the  aforesaid  act  to  the  contrary,  in  anywise  notwithstanding," ' 

It  is  wonderful  how  potential  the  influence  of  money  is  upc 
mankind.  The  sentmients  of  the  good  people  had  been  scattere 
:to  the  wind$ ;  and.  they  had  found  a  panacea  for  the  violated 
jDonvtcttoiis  of  the  wrong  of  slavery  in  the  reduction  of  their 
-taxes.  m!W  bridges,  and  cleansed  strecls.  Conscience  had  been 
bribed  into  acquiescence,  and  the  iniquity  thrived.  There  were 
those  who  still  endeavored  to  escape  the  vigilance  of  the  naval 
pfficers.  and  save  the  three  pounds  on  each  slave.  But  the  dili- 
gence and  liberality  of  the  authorities  were  not  to  be  outdone  by 
the  skulking  stinginess  of'  Negro-smugglers,  On  the  i8th  of 
June,  1723,  the  General  Assembly  passed  the  following  order:  — 

"Voted*  that  Mr.  Daniel  Updike,  the  attorney  general,  be,  and  he  hereby 
ifi  ordered,  appointed  and  em[X)wered  to  gather  in  the  money  due  to  this  colony, 
for  the  importation  of  ntgroes,  and  to  prosecute,  sue  and  implead  such  person 
or  persons  as  shall  refuse  to  pay  the  same;  and  that  he  be  ^allowed  five  shil- 
lings per  head«  for  every  slave  that  shall  be  hereafter  imported  into  this  colony, 
jout  of  the  impost  money;  and  that  he  be  also  allowed  ten  per  cent,  more  for 
all  such  money  as  he  shall  recover  ot  the  outstanding  debts ;  ^nd  in  all  respects 
to  have  the  like  power  as  was  given  to  the  naval  officer  by  the  former  act"  ^ 

The  above  illustrates  the  spirit  of  the  times.  There  was  a 
mania  for  this  impost-tax  upon  stolen  Negroes,  and  the  law  was  to 
be  enforced  against  all  who  sought  to  evade  its  requirements. 
But  the  Assembly  had  a  delicate  sense  of  equity,  as  well  as  an 
inexorable  opinion  of  the  precise  demands  of  the  law  in  its  letter 
and  spirit.  On  the  19th  of  June,  17 16,  the  following  was 
passed  :  — 

"It  is  ordered  by  this  Assembly,  that  the  duty  of  two  sucking  slavey  im- 
ported  into  this  colony  hy  Col.  James  Vaughan,  ©f  Barbadoes,  be  remitted  to 
the  said  James  Vaughan."  1 

It  was  not  below  the  dignity  of  the  Legislature  of  the  colony  of 
Rhode  Island  to  pass  a  bill  of  relief  for  CoL  Vaughan,  and  refund 
to  him  the  six  pounds  he  had  paid  to  land  his  two  sucking  Negro 
baby  slaves!  In  June,  173 1,  the  naval  officer,  James  CranstonJ 
called  the  attention  of  the  Assembly  to  the  case  of  one  Mr.  Ro^ 
all,  —  who  had  imported  forty-five  Negroes  into  the  colony*. 
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ifter  Ji  ihort  time  sold  sixteeh  of  them  into  the  Province  of  Mas- 
:husetts  Bay.  where  thcr^  was  also  an  impost-lax,  ^ — and  asked 
itrcctions.     The  Assembly  replied  as  follows  :  — 

**Upon  consideration  whereof^  it  is  voted  and  ordered,  that  the  duty  to  this 
tolony  of  I  lie  said  sixteen  negroes  transported  into  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  as 
[^fr>re&aid,  |je  taken  a£E  and  remitted ;  but  that  he  collect  the  duty  of  the  other 
I  twenty-nine."  • 

But  the  zeal  of  th^  colony  in  seeking  the  enforcement  of  the 
Smpost-law  created  a  strong  influence  against   it   from  without ; 

Imnd  by  order  of  the  king  the  entire  law  was  repealed  in  May, 
1  The  cruel  practice  of  manumitting  aged  and  helpless  slaves 
tjecame  so  general  in  this  plantation,  that  the  General  Assembly 
passed  a  law  regulating  it,  in  February,  1728.  It  was  borrowed 
^•cry  largely  from  a  similar  law  in  Massachusetts,  and  reads  as 
tfollows :  — 
**  An  Act  relating  to  freeing  mulatto  and  negro  slaves. 
"  Forasmuch,  as  great  charge,  tioubie  and  inconveniences  have  arisen  to  the 
inhabitants  of 'divers  towns  in  this  colony,  by  th?  manumitting  and  setting  free 
mulatto  and  negro  slaves  ;  for  remedying  whereof,  for  ilie  future, — 

*  Bt  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  this  colony,- and  by  the  au- 

lliorjty  U  il>e  sanie  it  is  enacted,  that  no   mulatto  or  ncgr«^.,  slavci,  shall   be 

hereafter  manumitted,  disdiarged  or   set   free,  or    at   liberty^  juotil   sufficient 

iCcurity  be  given  to.  the  town  treasurer  of  the  town  or  place  where  such  person 

3weUs»  in  a  valuable  sum  of  not  Iciis  than  j^too,  to  secure  and  indemnify  the 

own  or  jjlace  from  all  charge  for,  or  about  such  mtjlatto  or  negro,  !o  be  manU 

lied  and  set  at  liberty,  in  case  he  or  she  by  sickness^  lameness  or  otherwise, 

rendered  incapable  to  supi>ort  him  or  herself* 

*'And  no  mulatto  or   negro   hereafter  manun^ilted,  shall  be   deemed,  or 

ounted  free,  for  whom  security  shall  not  be  given  as  aforesaid,  but  shall  be 

the  proper  charge  of  their  respective  masters  or  mistresses,  in  case  they  should 

r^tand  in  need  of  relief   and    support;    notwithstanding   any  manumission    or 

Instrument  of  freedom  to  them  made  and  given  ;  and  shall  be  liable  at  all  times 

to  be  put  forth  lo  service  by  the  justices  of    the  peace,  or   wardens  of  the 

town,"  3 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  there  were  no  lawyers  to  challenge 

llhe  legality  of  such  laws  as  the  above,  which  found  their  way  into 

.the  statute  books  of  all  the  New-England  colonies.     There  could 

ibe  no  conditional  emancipation*     If  a  slave  were  set  at  liberty, 

hy  he  was  free,  and,  if  he  afterwards    became  a  pauper,  was 

itled  to  the  same  care  as  a  white  freeman.     But  it  is  not  diflt 

»  R.  L  Col,  Recs.,  vol.  iv.pv  454.    *  Ibid,,  vol  iv.  p*4^f .  .  »*  Ibid,  vol.  iv.  pp.  415,  416, 
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cult  to  see  that  the  status  of  a  free  Negro  was  difficult  of  defini- 
tion. When  the  Negro  slave  grew  old  and  infirm,  his  master  no 
longer  cared  for  him,  and  the  public  was  protected  against  him  by 
law.     Death  was  his  most  beneficent  friend. 

In  October,  17431  a  widow  lady  named  Comfort  Taylor,  of 
Bristol  County,  Massachusetts  Bay,  sued  and  obtained  judgment 
against  a  Negro  named  Cuff  Borden  for  two  hundred  pounds,  and 
cost  of  suit  **  for  a  grievous  trespass."  Cuff  was  a  slave,  hx\ 
ordinary  execution  would  have  gone  against  his  person  :  he  would 
have  been  imprisoned,  and  nothing  more.  In  view  of  this  condi- 
tion of  affairs,  Mrs.  Taylor  petitioned  the  General  Assembly  of 
Rhode  Island,  praying  that  authority  be  granted  the  sheriff  to  sell 
Cuff,  as  other  property^  to  satisfy  the  judgment  The  Assembly 
granted  her  prayer  as  follows  ;  — 

**  Upon  consideration  whereof,  it  is  voted  and  resolved,  that  the  sheriff  of 
the  said  county  of  Newport,  when  he  shall  receive  the  execution  against  the 
said  negro  Cuff,  be,  and  he  is  hereby  fully  empowered  to  sell  said  negro  Cuff 
as  other  personal  estate ;  and  after  the  fine  of  £zo  be  paid  into  the  genera! 
treasury,  and  all  other  charges  deducted  out  of  the  price  of  said  negro,  the 
remainder  to  be  appropriated  in  said  satisfying  sakl  execution," ' 

This  case  goes  to  show  that  5n  Rhode  Island  Negro  slaves 
were  rated,  at  law,  as  chattel  property,  and  could  be  taken  in 
execution  to  satisfy  debts  as  other  personal  property. 

A  great  many  slaves  availed  themselves  of  frequent  opportu- 
nities of  going  away  in  privateers  and  other  vessels.  With  but 
little  before  thcra  in  this  life,  they  were  even  willing  to  risk  being 
sold  into  slavery  at  some  other  place,  that  they  might  experience 
a  change.  They  made  excellent  seamen,  and  were  greatly  desired 
by  masters  of  vessels.  This  went  on  for  a  long  time.  The  loss 
to  the  colony  was  great ;  and  the  General  Assembly  passed  the 
subjoined  bill  as  a  check  to  the  stampede  that  had  become  quite 
general :  — 

"An  Act  to  prevent  the  commanders  of  privateers,  or  masters 

OF   ANY   other  VESSELS,  FROM  CARRYING  SLAVES  OUT  OF  THIS  COLONY, 

'*  Whereas,  it  frequently  happens  that  the  commanders  of  privateers,  and 
masters  of  other  vessels,  do  carry  off  slaves  that  are  the  property  of  inhabit- 
ai^ts  of  this  colony,  and  that  without  the  privity  or  consent  of  their  masters 
or  mistresses;  and  whereas,  there  is  no  law  of  this  colony  for  remedying  so 
great  an  evil,  — 
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**  Be  it  therdore  enacted  by  tliis  General  Assembly,  and  by  the  authority 
of  the  same,  U  ts  enacted,  that  from  and  after  the  publication  of  this  act,  if 
any  commander  of  a  private  man  ol  war,  or  master  of  a  merchant  ship  or  other 
vessel,  shall  knowingly  carry  away  from,  or  out  of  this  colony,  a  slave  or  slaves, 
the  properly  of  any  inhabitant  thereof,  the  commander  of  such  privateer,  or 
the  master  of  the  said  mercliant  ship  or  vessel,  shall  pay,  as  a  fine,  the  sum  of 
X500,  to  be  recovered  by  the  general  treasurer  of  this  colony  for  the  time  being, 
by  bill,  plaint,  or  information  in  any  court  of  record  within  this  colony. 

"And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  the  owner  or 
owners  of  any  slave  or  slaves  that  may  be  carried  away,  as  aforesaid,  shall 
have  a  right  of  action  against  the  commander  of  the  said  privateer,  or  master 
of  the  said  merchant  ship  or  vessel,  or  against  the  owner  or  owners  of  the 
same,  in  which  the  said  slave  or  slaves  is,  or  arc  carried  away ;  and  by  the  said 
action  or  suit,  recover  of  him  or  them,  double  damages. 

**And  whereas,  disputes  may  arrise  respecting  the  knowledge  that  the 
oivncr  or  owners,  commanders  or  masters  of  the  said  private  men  of  war,  mer- 
chant ships  or  vessels  may  have  of  any  slave  or  slaves  being  on  board  a  priva^ 
tcer,  or  merchant  ship  or  vessel^  — 

**ne  it  therefore  further  enacted,  and  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  it  is 
enacted,  that  when  any  owner  or  owners  of  any  slave  or  slaves  in  this  colony, 
shall  suspect  that  a  slave  or  slaves,  to  him,  her  or  them  belonging,  is,  or  are, 
ion  board  any  private  man  of  war,  or  merchant  ship  or  vessel,  the  owner  or 
owners  of  such  slave  or  slaves  may  make  apphcation,  either  to  the  owner  or 
owners,  or  to  the  commander  or  master  of  the  said  ship  or  vessel,  before  its 
sailing,  and  inform  him  or  them  thereof;  which  being  done  in  the  presence  of 
one  or  more  substantial  witness  or  witnesses,  the  said  information  or  applica- 
tion shall  amount  to,  and  be  construed,  deemed  and  taken  to  be  a  full  proof  of 
his  or  tlieir  knowledge  thereof ;  provided,  the  said  slave  or  slaves  shall  go  in 
any  such  ship  or  vessel. 

**  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  if  the  owner  or 
owners  of  any  slave  or  slaves  in  this  colony,  or  any  other  person  or  persons, 
legally  authorized  by  the  owner  or  owners  of  a  slave  or  slaves,  shall  attempt  to 
t  go  on  board  any  privateer,  or  a  merchant  ship  or  vessel,  to  search  for  his,  her 
or  their  slave  or  slaves,  and  the  commander  or  master  of  such  ship  or  vessel, 
or  other  officer  or  officers  on  board  the  same,  in  the  absence  of  the  commander 
or  master,  shall  refuse  lo  permit  such  owner  or  owners  of  a  slave  or  slaves,  or 
other  person  or  persons^  authorized,  as  aforesaid,  to  go  on  board  and  search 
lor  the  slave  or  slaves  by  him,  her  or  them  missed,  or  found  absent,  such  refus- 
al shall  be  deemed,  construed,  and  taken  to  be  full  proof  that  the  owner  or 
owners,  commander  or  master  of  the  said  privateer  or  other  ship  or  vessel, 
hath,  or  have  a  real  knowledge  that  such  slave  or  slaves  is,  or  are  on  board, 

"And  this  act  shall  be  forthwith  published,  and  therefrom  have,  and  take 
force  and  effect,  in  and  throughout  this  colony. 

**  Accordingly  the  said  act  was  published  by  the  beat  of  drum,  on  the  1 7th 
day  ol  Jtine,  1757^  a  few  minutes  before  noon,  by 

"THO.  WARD,  Secretary." « 
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The  education  of  the  Negro  slave  in  this  colony  was  thoug! 
to  be  inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  the  master  class.  Ignoranci 
was  the  sine  qua  non  of  slavery.  The  civil  government  and  eccle- 
siastical establishment  ground  him,  body  and  spirit,  as  between 
**  the  upper  and  nether  millstones."  But  the  Negro  was  a  good 
listener,  and  was  not  unconscious  of  what  was  going  on  around 
him.     He  was  neither  blind  nor  deaf. 

The  fires  of  the  Revolutionary  struggle  began  to  melt  the  frozen 
feelings  of  the  colonists  towards  the  slaves.  When  they  bcgai 
to  feel  the  British  lion  clutching  at  the  throat  of  iheir  own  libe 
ties,  the  bondage  of  the  Negro  stared  them  in  the  face,  The^ 
knew  the  Negro*s  power  of  endurance,  his  personal  courage,  his 
admirable  promptitude  in  the  performance  of  difficult  tasks,  and 
his  desperate  spirit  when  pressed  too  sharply.  The  thought  of 
such  an  ally  for  the  English  army,  such  an  element  in  their  rear, 
Was  louder  in  their  souls  than  the  roar  of  the  enemy^s  guns.  The 
act  of  June,  1774,  shows  how  deeply  the  people  felt  on  the  subject. 


'11 
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"An  Act  prohibiting  the  importation  of  Negroes  into  this  Colony. 

Whereas,  tlic  inhabitants  of  America  are  generally  engaged  in  the  preser- 
vation of  tjieir  own  rights  and  liberties,  among  which,  that  of  personal  freedom 
tSBiisl  be  considered  as  the  greatest;  as  those  ^vho  are  desirous  of  enjoving  aJl 
the  advantages  of  liberty  themselves,  should  be  willing  to  extend  personal  lib* 
erty  to  o titers; —  ' 

•*  Therefore,  he  it  enacted  by  this  General  Assembly,  aiul  'by  the  autijority 
thereof  it  rs  enacted,  that  for  the  future,  no  negro  or  muUlto  slave  shall  be 
brought  into  this  colony ;  and  in  case  any  slave  shall  hereafter  he  brought  in^ 
iie  or  she  shall  be,  and  are  hereby,  rendered  inrjraediately  free,  so  far  as  respects 
personal  freedom,  and  the  enjoyment  of  private  property,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  native  Indians* 

** Provided,  nevertheless,  that  this  law  shall  not  extend  to  servants  of  per- 
lons  traveJhng  through  this  colony,  who  are  not  inhabitants  thereof,  and  who 
carry  them  out  with  them,  when  lliey  leave  the  same. 

*♦  Provided,  also,  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  extend,  or  be  deemed  to 
^tend,  to  any  negro  or  mulatto  slave,  belonging  to  any  inhabitant  of  either  of 
lllie  British  colonies,  islands  or  plantations,  who  shall  come  into  this  colony, 
with  an  intention  to  settle  or  reside,  for  a  number  of  years,  therein ;  Ixit  such 
negro  or  mulatto,  so  brought  into  this  colony,  by  such  ])erson  inclining  to 
settle  or  reside  therein,  shall  be,  and  remain,  in  the  same  situation,  .-rnd  subject 
ih  like  manner  to  their  master  or  mistress,  as  they  wef«  in  the  colony  or 'plan- 
tation from  whence  they  removed,  ..  ,  - 

**  Provided,  nevcrthelcsS|  that  if  any  person,  so  coming  into  this  colony,  to 
settle  or  re^de,  a.s  aforesaid,  shall  afterwards  remove  out  of  the  same,  such 
jDcrson  shall  be  obliged  to  carry  all  sucli  negro  or  mulatto  slaves,  as  also  all 
such  as  shall  be  bom  from  them,  out  of  the  colony  i/s'ith  them. 
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"  Provided,  also,  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  extend^  or  be  deemed  to 
extend,  to  any  negro  or  mulatto  slave  brought  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  into 
the  West  Indies,  on  board  any  vessel  belonging  to  this  colony,  and  which 
itegro  or  mulatto  slave  could  not  be  disposed  of  in  the  West  Indies,  but  shall 
be  brought  into  this  colony. 

**  Trovided,  that  the  owner  of  such  negro  or  mulatto  slave  give  bond  to  the 
l^nenil  treasurer  of  the  said  colony,  within  ten  days  after  such  arrival  in  the 
sum  of  /foo,  lawful  money,  for  each  and  every  such  negro  or  mulatto  slave  so 
brought  in,  that  such  negro  or  muJatto  slai^e  shall  b^  exported  out  of  thecolonyt 
Within  one  year  from  the  date  of  such  bond ;  if  such  negro  or  mulatto  be  aJive, 
and  in  a  condition  to  be  removed, .  .        "  .r 

•♦Provided,  also,  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  extend,  or  be  deemed  to 
extend,  to  any  negro  or  muJatto  slave  that  may  be  on  board  any  vessel  belong- 
ing to  this  colony,  now  at  sea,  in  her  present  voyage."  ' 

I 

In  1730  the  population  of  Rhode  Island  was,  whites,  15,302; 

Indians,  985;  Negroes,  1,648;  total,  17.935.     ^^  '749  there  were 

28,439  whites,  and  3,077  Negroes.     Indians  were  not  given  this 

year.     In   1756  the  whites  numbered  35,939,  the  Negroes  4,697, 

In    1774  Rhode  Island   contained   9,439  families,  Newport   had 

L9.209  inhabitants.     The  whites  in   the  entire  colony  numbered 

,54435*  the  Negroes^  3»76i,  and  the  Indians,   1,482,*     It  will  bd 

observed  that  the  Negro  population  fell  off  between  thei  years 

1749  and  1774.     It  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  mentioned  before^ 

^ — ^  that  many  ran  away  on  ships  that  came  into  the  Province.  • 

The  Negroes  received  better  treatment  at  this  time  than  at 
any  other  period  daring  the  existence  of  the  colony.  There  was 
^a  general  relaxation  of  the  severe  laws  that  had  been  so  rigidly 
enforced.  They  took  great  interest  in  public  meetings,  devoured 
[with  avidity  every  scrap  of  news  regarding  the  movements  of  the 
Tory  forces,  listened  with  rapt  attention  to  the  patriotic  conver- 
sations of  their  masters,  and  when  the  storm-cloud  of  war  broke 
were  as  eager  to  fight  for  the  independence  of  North  America  as^ 
their  masters. 
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^HE  colony  of  New  Jersey  passed  into  the  control  of  the 


J^     English  in   1664;  and  the  first  grant  of  political  powers^ 


J 


upon  which  the  government  was  erected^  was  conveyed  by. 
the  Duke  of  York  to  Berkeley  and  Carteret  during  the  sam 
yean  In  the  '*  Proprietary  Articles  of  Concession/'  the  words  scr- 
vants,  slaves,  and  Christian  sen^ants  occur.  It  was  the  intention 
of  the  colonists  to  draw  a  distinction  between  ^' servants  far  a 
tenn  of  years,*  and  ^' servants  for  Hfe,*^  between  white  servants 
and  black  slaves,  between  Christians  and  pagans. 

When  slavery  was  introduced  into  Jersey  is  not  known,* 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  made  its  appearance  there  almost  as!^H 
early  as  in  New  Netherlands.  The  Dutch,  the  Quakers^  and  the^ 
English  held  slaves.  But  the  system  was  milder  here  than  in  any 
of  the  other  colonies,  The  Negroes  were  scattered  among  the 
families  of  the  whites,  and  were  treated  %vith  great  humanity. 
Legislation  on  the  subject  of  slavery  did  not  begin  until  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century^  and  it  was  not  severe.  Before 
this  time,  say  three-quarters  of  a  century^  a  few  Acts  had  been 
passed  calculated  to  protect  the  slave  element  from  the  sin  of 
intoxication.     In  1675  an  Act  passed,  imposing  fines  and  punish- 

■  It  U  unfortunate  that  there  ijs  no  good  history  of   New  Jersey,     The  records  of  the 
Historical  Society  of  that  State  are  not  coavenienily  printed,  nor  v%]imble  in  coionial  data. 
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itients  upon  any  white  person  who  should  transport,  harbor,  or 
entertain  ''apprentices,  servants,  or  slaves/'  It  was  perfectly 
natural  that  the  Negroes  should  be  of  a  nomadic  disposition. 
They  had  no  homes,  no  wives,  no  children,  —  nothing  to  attach 
them  to  a  locality.  Those  who  resided  near  the  seacoast 
watched,  with  unflagging  interest,  the  coming  and  going  of  the 
mysterious  white-winged  vessels.  They  hung  upon  the  storied 
lips  of  every  fugitive,  and  dreamed  of  lands  afar  where  they 
might  find  that  liberty  for  which  their  souls  thirsted  as  the  hart 
for  the  water^brook*  Far  from  their  native  country,  without  the 
blessings  of  the  Church,  or  the  warmth  of  substantial  friendship, 
they  fell  into  a  listless  condition,  a  somnolence  that  led  them  to 
stagger  against  some  of  the  regulations  of  the  Province.  Their 
wandering  was  not  inspired  by  any  subjective,  inherent,  generic 
evil :  it  was  but  the  tossing  of  a  weary,  distressed  mind  under 
the  dreadful  influences  of  a  hateful  dream.  And  what  little  there 
is  in  the  early  records  of  the  colony  of  New  Jersey  is  at  once  a 
compliment  to  the  humanity  of  the  master,  and  the  docility  of 
the  slave. 

In  1676  the  colony  was  divided  into  East  and  West  Jersey, 
with  separate  governments,  The  laws  of  East  Jersey,  promul- 
gated in  1682,  contained  laws  prohibiting  the  entertaining  of 
fugitive  servants,  or  trading  with  Negroes,  The  law  respecting 
fugitive  servants  was  intended  to  destroy  the  hopes  of  runaways 
in  the  entertainment  they  so  frequently  obtained  at  the  hands  of 
benevolent  Quakers  and  other  enemies  of  ** indenture"  and 
slavery.  The  law-makers  acted  upon  the  presumption*  that  as  the 
Negro  had  no  property,  did  not  own  himself,  he  could  not  sell  any 
article  of  his  own.  All  slaves  who  attempted  to  dispose  of  any 
article  w^ere  regarded  with  suspicion.  The  law  made  it  a  misde- 
meanor for  a  free  person  to  purchase  any  thing  from  a  slave,  and 
hence  cut  off  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  more  industrious  slaves* 
who  by  their  frugality  often  prepared  something  for  sale. 

In  1694  '*^«  Act  concerning  slaves''  was  passed  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  East  Jersey.  It  provided,  among  other  things,  for  the 
trial  of  *'  negroes  and  other  slaves ^  for  felonies  punishable  with 
death,  by  a  jury  of  twelve  persons  before  three  justices  of  the  peace  ; 
for  theft,  before  two  justices  ;  the  punishment  by  whipping''  Here 
was  the  grandest  evidence  of  the  high  character  of  the  white 
population  in  East  Jersey.  In  every  other  colony  in  North 
America  the  Negro  was  denied  the  right  of  ''trial  by  jury/*  so 
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sacred  to'  Englishmeri,  h\  Virginia,  Maryland,  Massachusettsi 
Connecticut,  —  in  all  the  colonies,  —  the  Negro  went  into  coi 
convicted,  went  out  convicted,  and  was  executed,  upon  the  fraiie 
evidence  imaginable.  But  here  in  Jersey  the  only  example  of 
justice  was  shown  toward  the  Negro  in  North  America.  "Trial 
by  jury"  implied  the  right  to  be  sworn*  and  give  competent 
testimony:  A  N^gro  slave*  when  on  trial  for  his  life,  was 
accorded  the  privilege  of  being  tried  by  twelve  honest  white 
colonists  before  three  justices  of  the  peace.  This  was  in  striking 
contrast  with  the  conduct  of  the  colony  of  New  York,  where 
Negroes  were  arrested  upon  the  incoherent  accusations  of  disso>> 
lute  whites  and  terrified  blacks,  It  gave  the  Negroes  a  new  and 
an  anomalous  position  in  the  New  World,  It  banished  the 
cruel  theory  of  Virginia,  New  York,  and  Connecticut,  that  the 
Negro  was  a  pagan,  and  therefore  should  not  be  sworn  in  courts 
of  justice,  and  threw  open  a  wide  door  for  his  entrance  into  a 
more  hopeful  state  than  lie  had,  up  to  that  time,  dared  to  anticif 
pate.  It  allowed  hirp  to  infer  that  his  life  was  a  little  more  than 
that  of  the  brute  that  perisheth  ;  that  he  could  not  be  dragged  by 
malice  through  the  forms  of ; a  trial,  without  jury^  witness,  counsel, 
or  friend,  to  an  ignominious  death,  that  was  to  be  regretted  only  by 
his  master,  and  his  regrets  to  be  solaced  by  the  Legislature  paying 
**  the  price ;  '*  that  the  law  regarded  him  as  a  man,  whose  life  was 
o  dear  to  be  committed  to  the  disposition  of  irascible  men, 
hose  prejudices  could  be  mollified  only  in  extreme  cruelty  or 
cold-blooded  murder.  It  had  much  to  do  toward  elevating  the 
character  of  the  Negro  in  New  Jersey.  It  first  fired  his  heart 
with  the  noble  impulse  of  gratitude,  and  then  led  him  to  /tope. 
And  how  much  that  little  word  means!  It  causes  the  soul  to 
spread  its  white  pinions  to  every  favoring  breeze,  and  hasten  on 
to  a  propitious  future.  And  then  the  fact  that  Negroes  had 
rights  acknowledged  by  the  statutes,  and  respectfully  accorded 
them  by  the  courts,  had  its  due  influence  upon  the  white 
colonists.  The  men,  or  class  of  men,  who  have  rights  not  chaU 
lenged,  command  the  respect  of  others.  The  fact  clothes  them 
with  dignity  as  with  a  garment.  And  then,  by  the  inevitable 
logic  of  the  position  of  the  courts  of  East  Jersey,  the  colonists 
were  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Negroes  among  them  bad 
other  rights.  And,  as  it  has  been  said  already,  they  received  bet* 
ter  treatment  here  than^in  any  other  colony  in  th^  country, 
u^  I|i^Wfst  Jersey  happily  the  word  **  slave**  was  omitted  from  the 
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laws.  Only  servants  and  runaway  servants  were  mentioned,  and 
|he  selling  of  rum  to  Negroes  and  Indians  was  strictly  forbidden. 
The  fear  of  insurrection  among  Indians  and  Negroes  was 
feneral  throughout  all  of  the  colonies.  One  a  savage,  and  the 
nher  untutored,  they  knew  but  two  manifestations,  —  gratitude 
^nd  revenge.  It  was  deemed  a  wise  precaution  to  keep  these 
infortunate  people  as  far  removed  from  the  exciting  influences  of 
rum  as  possible.  Chapter  twenty -three  of  a  law  passed  in  West 
Jersey  in  1676,  providing  for  publicity  in  judicial  proceedings, 
loncludes  as  follows  :  — 

"Tliat  all  and  every  person  and  persons  inhabiting  the  said  province,  shall, 
far  as  in  us  lies,  be  free  from  oppression  and  slavery/* » 

In  1702  the  proprietors  of  East  and  West  Jersey  surrendered 

their  rights   of   government   to    the   queen.     The    Province  was 

imediately  placed  with  New  York,  and  the  governraent  commit- 

ked  to  the  hands  of  Lord  Corn  bury,  ^     In  1 704  *\An  Act  for  regu- 

iting  negrocy  Indian  and  mulaiio  slaves  within  the  province  of 

^tw  yerscy^'  was   introduced,  but  was   tabled   and   disallowed 

The  Negroes  had  just  cause  for  the  fears  they  entertained  as  to 

jislation  directed  at  the  few  rights  they  had  enjoyed  under  the 

Jersey  government.     Their  fellow-servants  over  in  New  York  had 

iffered   under  severe  laws,  and  at  that  time  had   no  privilege 

ill  which   they  could   rejoice.     In    1713   the  following  law  was 

passed :  — 

*^  Ah  act  fer  regulating  slaves,    (i  Nev.  L.,  c.  10.)    Sect,  i.  Against  trading 

1th  slaves.     2.  For  arrest  of  slaves  being  without  pass.     3.  Negro  belonging 

►  another  province,  not  having  license^  to  be  whipped  and  committed  to  jail. 

Punishment  of   slaves  for  crimes  to  be  by  three  or  more  justices  of  the 

cace,  with  five  of  the  principal  freeholders,  without  a  grand  jury;  seven 

reeing,  shall  give  judgment     5.  Method   in  such   causes  more  particularly 

described.     Provides  that  *thc  evidence  of  Indian,  negro,  or  mulatto  slaves 

Bhall  be  admitted  and  allowed  on  trials  of  such  slaves,  on  all  causes  criminals* 

Owner  may  demand  a  jury,     7,  8.  Compensation  to  owners  for  death  of 

jilave.    9.  A  slave  for  attempting  to  ravjsh  any  white  woman,  or  presuming 

►to  assault  or  strike  any  free  man  or  woman  professing  Christianity/  any  two 


*  Freedom  and  Bondage,  vol.  L  p»  28 j. 

■  The  following  were  the  instructions  his  lordship  received,  concerning  the  treatment  of 
Itegro  slaves:  **  You  shalJ  endeavour  to  get  a  law  past  for  the  restraining  of  any  inhnm^in  severity, 
•hith  by  ill  masteni  or  overseers  may  be  used  towarcb  their  Christian  servants  and  their  slaves,  and 
hat  promion  be  made  therein  ihal  the  wilfull  killing  uf  fndlans  and  negroes  may  be  puni,shed  with 
leath,  and  that  a  fit  penalty  be  emposed  for  the  maiming  of  them."  —  Frudom  and  Bondage^  voL 
i  p.  280f  note. 
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justices  have  discretionary  powers  to  inflict  corporal  punishment,  not  extending 
to  life  or  limb,  lo.  Slaves^  for  stealing,  to  be  whipped-  ii.  Penalties  on 
justices,  &c.,  neglecting  duty.  12.  Punishment  for  concealing,  harboring,  or 
entertaining  slaves  of  others.  13.  Provides  that  no  Nct^o,  Indian,  or  mulatto 
that  shall  thereafter  be  made  free,  shall  hold  any  real  estate  in  his  own  right 
in  fee  simple  or  fee  tail  14,  *  And  whereas  it  is  found  by  experience  that  free 
Negroes  are  an  idle,  sbthfu!  people^  and  prove  very  often  a  charge  to  ihc  place 
where  they  are,'  enacts  that  owners  manumitting,  shall  give  security,  Scc^  « 

Nearly  all  the  humane  features  of  the  Jersey  laws  were  sup- 
planted by  severe  prohibitions,  requirements,  and  penalties.  The 
trial  by  jury  was  construed  to  mean  that  one  Negro's  testimony 
was  good  against  another  Negro  in  a  trial  for  a  felony,  allowing 
the  owner  of  the  slave  to  demand  a  jury.  Humane  masters  were 
denied  the  right  to  emancipate  their  slaves,  and  the  latter  were 
prohibited  from  owning  real  property  in  fee  simple  or  fee  tail 
Having  stripped  the  Negro  of  the  few  rights  he  possessed,  the 
General  Court,  during  the  same  year,  went  on  to  reduce  him  to 
absolute  property,  and  levied  an  impost-tax  of  ten  pounds  upon 
every  Negro  imported  into  the  colony,  to  remain  in  force  for 
seven  years. 

In  1754  an  Act  provided,  that  in  the  borough  of  Elizabeth  any 
white  servant  or  servants,  slave  or  slaves,  which  shall  "be  brought 
before  the  Mayor,  &c.,  by  their  masters  or  other  inhabitant  of  the 
Borough,  for  any  misdemeanor  rude  or  disorderly  behavior,  may 
be  committed  to  the  workhouse  to  hard  labor  and  receive  correc- 
tion nut  e.\ceeding  thirty  lashes."  *  This  Act  was  purely  local  in 
character,  and  indiscriminate  in  its  application  to  every  class  of 
servants.  It  was  nothing  more  than  a  police  regulation,  and  as 
such  was  a  wholesome  law. 

In  1768  the  General  Court  passed  An  Act  to  regulate  the  trial 
of  slaves  for  murder  and  other  crimes  and  to  repeal  so  mnch  of  an 
acti  &c.  Sections  one  and  two  provided  for  the  trial  of  slaves  by 
the  ordinary  higher  criminal  courts.  Section  three  provided  that 
the  expenses  incurred  in  the  execution  of  slaves  should  be  levied 
upon  all  the  owners  of  able-bodied  slaves  in  the  county,  by  order 
of  the  justices  presiding  at  the  trial  Section  four  rej>ealed  sec- 
tions  four,  five,  six,  and  seven  of  the  Act  of  17 13.  This  was 
significant.  It  portended  a  better  feeling  toward  the  Negroes,  an 
illumined  the  dark   horizon  of  slavery  with  the  distant  light  oi 


* 


'  Freedom  and  Bondage,  vol.  i<  p.  2S4< 


■  Hurdi  voL  i.  p.  285, 


I 

I 


I 
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hope»  A  strong  feeling  in  favor  of  better  treatment  for  Negro 
slaves  made  itself  manifest  at  this  time.  When  the  Quaker  found 
the  prejudice  against  himself  subsiding,  he  turned,  like  a  good 
Samaritan,  to  pour  the  wine  of  human  sympathy  into  the  lacerated 
feelings  of  the  Negro.  Private  instruction  was  given  to  them  in 
many  parts  of  Jersey,  The  gospel  was  expounded  to  them  in  its 
beauty  and  simplicity,  and  produced  its  good  fruit  in  better  lives. 
The  next  year,  1769,  a  mercenary  spirit  inspired  and  secured 
the  passage  of  another  Act  levying  a  tax  upon  imported  slaves, 
and  requiring  persons  manumitting  slaves  to  give  better  securi- 
ties.    It  reads, — 

• 

"Whereas  duties  on  the  importation  of  negroes  in  several  of  the  neighbor- 
ing colonies  hath,  on  experience,  been  found  beneficial  in  the  introduction  of 
sober  industrious  foreigners,  to  settle  under  his  Majesty's  allegiance,  and  the 
promoting  a  spirit  of  industry  among  the  inhabitants  in  general,  in  order  there- 
fore to  promote  the  same  good  designs  in  tliis  government  and  that  such  as 
purchase  skves  may  contribute  some  equitable  proportion  of  the  public 
burdens."  ^ 

How  an  impost-tax  upon  imported  slaves  would  be  "benefi- 
cial in  the  introduction  of  sober  industrious  foreigners/'  is  not 
easily  perceived ;  and  how  it  would  promote  **a  spirit  of  industry 
among  the  inhabitants  in  general,"  is  a  problem  most  difficult  o£ 
solution.  But  these  were  the  lofty  reasons  that  inspired  the 
General  Court  to  seek  to  fill  the  coffers  of  the  Province  with 
money  drawn  from  the  slave-lottery,  where  human  beings  were 
raffled  off  to  the  highest  bidders  in  the  colony.  The  cautious 
language  in  which  the  Act  was  couched  indicated  the  sensitive 
state  of  the  public  conscience  on  slavery  at  that  time.  They  were 
afraid  to  tell  the  truth.  They  did  not  dare  to  say  to  the  people : 
We  propose  to  repair  the  streets  of  your  towns,  the  public  roads, 
and  lighten  the  burden  of  taxation,  by  saying  to  mcn-stealers,  we 
will  allow  you  to  sell  your  cargoes  of  slaves  into  this  colony  pro- 
vided you  share  the  spoils  of  your  siiperktive  crime !  No,  they 
bad  to  tell  the  people  that  the  introduction  of  Negro  slaves,  upon 
whom  there  was  a  tax,  would  entice  sober  and  industrious  white 
people  to  come  among  them,  and  would  quicken  the  entire  Prov- 
ince with  a  spirit  of  thrift  never  before  witnessed  ! 

In  1760  the  Negro  was  ruled  out  of  the  militia  establishment 
upon  a  condition.     The  law  provided  against  the  enlistment  of 
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any  ^^ young  man  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  or  any  slaves 
who  are  so  for  terms  of  life,  or  apprentices,''  without  leave  of  their 
masters.  This  was  the  mildest  prohibition  against  the  entrance 
of  the  slave  into  the  militia  service  in  any  of  the  colonies. 
There  is  nothing  said  about  the  employment  of  the  free  Negp-oes 
in  this  service;  and  it  is  fair  to  suppose,  in  view  of  the  mild 
character  of  the  laws,  that  they  were  not  excluded.  In  settle- 
ments where  the  German  and  Quaker  elements  predominated,  the 
Negro  found  that  h}s  "lines  had  fallen  unto  him  in  pleasant 
places,  and  that  he  had  a  goodly  heritage."  In  the  coast  towns, 
and  in  the  great  centres  of  population,  the  white  people  were  of  a 
poorer  class.  Many  were  adventurers,  cruel  and  unscrupulous 
in  their  methods.  The  speed  with  which  the  people  sought  to 
obtain  a  competency  wore  the  finer  edges  of  their  feeling  to  the 
coarse  grain  of  selfishness ;  and  they  not  only  drew  themselves 
up  into  the  miserable  rags  of  their  own  selfish  aggrandizements 
as  far  as  all  competitors  were  concerned,  but  regarded  slavery 
with  imperturbable  complacency. 

In  1738  the  population  of  the  Jerseys  was,  whites,  43,388; 
blacks,  3,981.  In  1745  the  whites  numbered  56,797,  and  the 
blacks,  4,606.' 

'  American  Annals,  vol.  iu  pp.  127,  143. 
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Caholixas  xECBiv'B  Tvo  DtrFsit£>rT  Cmabtbrs  ritOM  THB  CxowH  or  GitEAT  Britain.  — Eka 

OF  SCAVEltV  LsCtSLATIOX.  —  Law  ESTABttSHmc  SlAVERV.  — ThE  St^ve  Port/LATIOM  OF  THIS 
PifOVlN-CE  RfiGAROSO  A^  ChaTTEU  PROPERTY  — TrIAL  OF  SlaVES.  —  INCREASE  OF  SLhAVK  POPU- 
LATION,—TmE    iKCfCEASff  tN  TIIB    RICETraOK.  —  SEVERE   LaWS   RECdLATINO  THE    PRIVATE  AND 

PtjEUC  CoKtJUcT  ow  Slaves*  — Punish MENT  of  Slaves  for  rumnkcg  away. —The  Lira  op 
Slaves  rs^saiioeo  as  of  Little  Consequence  bv  the  Violemt  Master  Class. —  An  Act 

EMPOWERtNO  T^O  JurTlCKS  OF  THE  PeACB  TO  IMVESTICATE  TREATMENT  Of  SlAVBS,— AN  ACT 
FROKinrtlKG  THE  OVERWORICISG  OF  SLAVES  — SlAVE-MaRKET  AT  CHARLESTON,  ^—iNSVHRECnOH. 

—  A  Law  authoriuhc  the  carrvihg  of  Fire-Arms  among  the  Whites — The  EnLtsTMBirr 
or  Slaves  to  serve  tx  Time  of  Alarm.  — Negroes  admiited  to  the  Militia  Ssrvics.— ^ 
Comfensation  to  Masters  for  the  Loss  of  Slaves  killed  by  the  Enemy  or  who  DESsicTr 

—  Few  Slaves  manumitteo.  —  From  1754-1776  Little  LEcrsLATioK  on  the  Subject  of 
Slavbuv.— Threatening  War  between  England  and  her  Provincial  Depend bnciis.- The 
Effect  upon  Pcbuc  Sentimext. 

THE  Carolinas  received  two  different  charters  from  the  crown 
of  Great  Britain.  The  first  was  witnessed  by  the  king  at 
Westminster,  March  24,  1663;  the  second,  Jiine  30,  1665, 
The  last  charter  was  surrendered  to  the  king  by  seven  of  the  eight 
proprietors  on  the  2Sth  July,  1729.  The  government  became 
regal ;  and  the  Province  was  immediately  divided  into  North  and 
South  Carolina  by  an  order  of  the  British  Council,  and  the  bound- 
aries between  the  two  governments  fixed* 

There  were  Negro  slaves  in  the  Carolinas  from  the  earliest 
days  of  their  existence.  The  era  of  slavery  legislation  began  about 
the  year  1690.  The  first  Act  for  the  **  Better  Ordering  of  Slaves  ** 
was  "read  three  times  and  passed,  and  ratified  in  open  Parliament, 
the  seventh  day  of  February,  Anno  Domini,  1690/*  It  bore  the 
signatures  of  Seth  Sothell,  G,  Muschamp,  John  Beresford,  and 
John  Harris.  It  contained  fifteen  articles  of  the  severest  charac- 
ter. On  the  7th  of  June,  17 1 2,  the  first  positive  law  establishing 
slavery  passed,  and  was  signed^     The  entire  Act  embraced  thirty- 

'  An  ttninent  lawryer,  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of ,  and  a 

I  Winn  penona]  friend  of  mine,  recently  said  to  me,  during  an  afternoon  stroll,  that  he  never  knew 
Hut  ite^rery  wa$  ever  established  by  statute  in  any  of  the  British  colonies  in  North  America. 
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five  sections.  Section  one  is  quoted  in  full  because  of  the  interest 
that  centres  in  it  in  connection  with  the  problem  of  slavery  legis- 
lation in  the  colonies. 


"  I.  Be  it  therefore  enacted,  by  his  Excellency,  William,  Lord  Craven, 
Palatine,  and  the  rest  of  the  true  and  absolute  Lords  and  Proprietors  of  this 
Province,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  rest  of  the  members  of 
the  General  Assembly,  now  met  at  Charlestown,  for  the  South-west  part  of  this 
Province,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  That  all  negroes,  mulatoes,  musti- 
zoes  or  Indians,  which  at  any  time  heretofore  have  been  sold,  or  now  are  held 
or  taken  to  be,  or  hereafter  shall  be  bought  and  sold  for  slaves,  are  hereby 
declared  slaves ;  and  they,  and  their  children,  are  hereby  made  and  declared 
slaves,  to  all  intents  and  purposes;  excepting  al!  such  negroes,  mulatoes,  mus- 
tiroes  or  Indians,  which  heretofore  have  been,  or  hereafter  shall  be,  for  some 
particular  merit,  made  and  declared  free,  either  by  the  Governor  and  council 
of  this  Province,  pursuant  to  any  Act  or  law  of  this  Province,  or  by  their 
respective  owners  or  masters ;  and  also,  excepting  all  such  negroes,  mulatoes, 
m\k'^'*  oes  or  Indians,  as  can  prove  they  ought  not  to  be  sold  for  slaves.  And 
in  case  any  negro,  mulatoe,  mustizoe  or  Indian,  doth  lay  claim  to  his  or  her 
freedom,  upon  all  or  any  of  the  said  accounts,  the  same  siiall  be  finally  heard 
and  determined  by  the  Governor  and  council  of  this  Province,"  * 

The  above  section  was  re-enacted  into  another  law,  containing 
forty-thrce  sections,  passed  on  the  23d  of  February,  1722,  Vir- 
ginia declared  that  children  should  follow  the  condition  of  their 
mothers,  but  never  passed  a  law  in  any  respect  like  unto  this  most 
remarkable  Act.  South  Carolina  has  the  unenviable  reputation 
of  being  the  only  colony  in  North  America  where  by  positive 
statute  the  Negro  was  doomed  to  perpetual  bondage^^  On  the 
10th  of  May,  1740,  an  act  regulating  slaves,  containing  fifty  sec- 
tions, recites :  — 

"  Whereas,  in  his  Majesty's  plantations  in  America,  slavery  has  been 
introduced  and  allowed,  and  the  people  commonly  called  negroes,  Indians, 
mulattoes  and  mustizoes,  have  been  deemed  absolute  slaves,  and  the  subjects 
of  property  in  the  hands  of  particular  persons,  the  extent  of  whose  power  over 
such  slaves  ought  to  be  settled  and  limited  by  positive  laws,  so  that  the  slave 
may  be  kept  in  due  subjection  and  obedience,  and  the  owners  and  other  per- 
sons baving  the  care  and  government  of  slaves  may  be  restrained  from  exer- 
cising too  great  rigour  and  cruelty  over  them,  and  that  the  public  peace  and 
order  of  this  Province  may  be  preserved  r  We  pray  your  most  sacred  Majesty 
that  it  may  be  enacted."  i 

I  Statutes  of  S.  C,  voL  vii.  p.  553. 

*  Virginia  made  slavery  statutory  as  did  other  colon iest  but  we  have  no  statute  bo  expHdt 
as  the  above.    But  slavery  was  slavery  in  all  the  colonies,  cruel  and  huitfui 
'  Statutes  of  5.  Cp  vol.  vii.  p,  397. 
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The  first  section  of  this  Act  was  made  more  elaborate  than  any 
/)ther  law  previously  passed.  It  bore  all  the  marks  of  ripe  schol- 
arship and  profound  law  learning.  The  first  section  is  produced 
here : — 


**  I.  And  he  it  enacted^  by  the  honorable  William  Bull,  Esquire,  Lieutenant 
Governor  and  Commander-in-chief,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  his 
Majesty's  honorable  Council,  and  the  Commons  House  of  Assembly  of  this 
Province,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  That  all  negroes  and  Indians,  {free 
Indians  in  amity  with  this  government,  and  negroes,  mulattoes  and  mustizoes, 
who  are  now  free,  excepted,)  mulattoes  or  mustizoes  who  now  are,  or  shall 
hereafter  be,  in  this  Province,  and  all  their  issue  and  ofif spring,  born  or  to  be 
born,  shall  be,  and  they  are  hereby  declared  to  be,  and  remain  forever  here- 
after, absolute  slaves,  and  shall  follow  the  condition  of  the  mother,  and  shall 
be  deemed,  held,  taken,  reputed  and  adjudged  in  law,  to  be  chattels  personal, 
in  the  bands  of  their  owners  and  possessors,  and  their  executors,  administra- 
tors and  assigns,  to  all  intents,  constructions  and  purposes  whatsoever ;  pr<h 
viddd  always^  that  if  any  negro,  Indian,  mulatto  or  mustizo,  shall  claim  his  or 
her  freedom,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  such  negro,  Indian,  mulatto  or 
mustizo,  or  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  on  his  or  her  behalf,  to  apply 
to  the  justices  of  his  Majesty *s  court  of  common  pleas,  by  petition  or  motion, 
either  during  the  sitting  of  the  said  courts  or  before  any  of  the  justice^  of  the 
same  court,  at  any  time  in  the  vacation ;  and  the  said  court,  or  any  of  the  jus- 
tices tliereof,  shall,  and  they  arc  hereby  fully  impowered  to,  admit  any  person 
so  applying  to  be  guardian  for  any  negro,  Indian,  mulatto  or  mustizo,  claiming 
his,  her  or  their  freedom ;  and  such  guardians  shall  be  enabled,  entitled  and 
capable  in  law,  to  bring  an  action-  of  trespass  in  the  nature  of  ravishment  of 
ward,  against  any  person  who  shall  claim  propert}^  in,  or  who  shall  be  in  pos- 
session of,  any  such  negro,  Indian,  mulatto  or  mustizoj  and  the  defendant 
shall  and  may  plead  the  general  issue  on  such  action  brought,  and  the  special 
matter  may  and  shall  be  given  in  evidence,  and  upon  a  general  or  special  ver* 
diet  found*  judgment  shall  be  given  according  to  the  very  right  of  the  cause, 
without  ha\ing  any  regard  to  any  defect  in  the  proceedings,  either  in  form 
or  substance ;  and  if  judgment  shall  be  given  for  the  plaintiff,  a  special  entry 
shall  be  made,  declaring  that  the  ward  of  the  plaintiff  is  free,  and  the  jury  shall 
assess  damages  which  the  plaintiffs  ward  halh  sustained,  and  the  court  shall 
give  judgment,  and  award  execution,  against  the  defendant  for  such  damage, 
with  full  costs  of  suit;  but  in  case  judgment  shall  be  given  for  the  defendant, 
the  said  court  is  hereby  fully  impowered  to  inflict  such  corporal  punishment, 
not  extending  to  life  or  Hmb,  on  the  ward  of  the  plaintiff,  as  they,  in  their 
discretion,  shall  think  fit ;  provided  always^  that  in  any  action  or  suit  to  be 
brought  in  pursuance  of  the  direction  of  this  Act,  the  burthen  of  the  proof  shall 
lay  on  the  plaintiff,  and  it  shall  be  always  presumed  that  fivitr^  negro,  Indian, 
mulatto  and  mustizo,  is  a  slave,  unless  the  contrary  can  be  made  appear^  the 
Indians  in  amity  with  this  government  excepted,  in  which  case  the  burthen  of 
the  proof  shall  lye  on  the  defendant ; /ri7T//<^i/ fi/r^,  that  nothing  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  hinder  or  restrain  any  other  court  of  law  or  equity  in  this 
Province,  from  determining  the  property  of  slaves^  or  their  right  of  freedom^ 
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which  now  have  cognizance  or  jurisdiction  of  the  same,  when  the  same  shall 
happen  to  come  in  judgment  before  such  courts,  or  any  of  them,  always  takine 
this  Act  for  their  direction  therein,"  * 


The  entire  slave  population  of  this  Province  was  regarded  as 
chattel  property^  absoluteiy.  They  could  be  seized  in  execution  as 
in  the  case  of  other  property,  but  not,  however,  if  there  were 
other  chattels  available.  In  case  of  **  burglary,  robbery,  burning 
of  houses,  killing  or  stealing  of  any  meat  or  other  cattle,  or  other 
petty  injuries,  as  maiming  one  of  the  other,  stealing  of  fowls,  pro- 
visions, or  such  like  trespass  or  injuries,"  a  justice  of  the  peace 
was  to  be  informed.  He  issued  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  the 
offender  or  offenders,  and  summoned  all  competent  witnesses,  g 
After  examination,  if  found  guilty,  the  offender  or  offenders  were^^H 
committed  to  jail  The  justice  then  notified  the  justice  next  to^* 
him  to  be  associated  with  him  in  the  trial.  He  had  the  authority 
to  fix  the  day  and  hour  of  the  trial,  to  summon  witness,  and  **  three 
discreet  and  sufficient  freeholders."  The  justices  then  swore  the 
"freeholders,'*  and,  after  they  had  tried  the  case,  had  the  authority 
to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  death,  "or  such  other  punishment  ** 
as  they  felt  meet  to  fix.  "The  solemnity  of  a  jury*'  was  never 
accorded  to  slaves.  ** Three  freeholders"  could  dispose  of  human 
life  in  such  cases,  and  no  one  could  hinder.*  The  confession  of 
the  accused  slave,  and  the  testimony  of  another  slave,  were  "  held 
for  good  and  convincing  evidence  in  all  petty  larcenies  or  tres- 
passes not  exceeding  forty  shillings."  In  the  case  of  a  Negro  on 
trial  for  his  life,  "the  oath  of  Christian  evidence"  was  required, 
or  the  "positive  evidence  of  two  Negroes  or  slaves,"  in  order  to 
convict. 

The  increase  of  slaves  was  almost  phenomenal  The  rice- 
trade  had  grown  to  enormous  proportions.  The  physical  obstruc- 
tion gave  away  rapidly  before  the  incessant  and  stupendous  efforts 
of  Negro  laborers.  The  colonists  held  out  most  flattering  induce- 
ments to  Englishmen  to  emigrate  into  the  Province.  The  home 
government  applauded  the  zeal  and  executive  abilities  of  the  local 
authorities.  Attention  was  called  to  the  necessity  of  legislation  for 
the  government  of  the  vast  Negro  population  in  the  colony.  The 
code  of  South  Carolina  was  without  an  example  among  the  civil- 
ized governments  of  modern  times.     It  was  unlawful  for  any  free 
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511  to  inhabit  or  trade  with  Negroe*^.'     Slaves  could  not  leave 

the  plantation  on  which  they  were  owned,  except  in  livery,  or 

irmed  with  a  pass,  signed  by  their  master,  containing  the  name 

>f  the  possessor.     For  a  violation   of  this  regulation  they  were 

krhipped  on  the  naked  back.     No  man  was  aljowed  to  conduct  a 

'plantation,  cow-pen  or  stock/'  that  shall  be  six  miles  distant 

his  usual  place  of  abode,  and  wherein   six  Negroes  were 

ployed,  without  one  or  more  white  persons  were  residing  on 

Ihe  place.*     Negro  slaves  found  on  another  plantation  than  the 

to  which  they  belonged,  "on  the  Lord's  Day,  fast  days,  or 

ly-days/*  even  though  they  could  produce  passes,  were  seized 

ind  whipped.     If  a  slave  were  found  **  keeping  any  horse,  horses,  or 

leat  cattle,"  any  white  man,  by  warrant,  could  seize  the  animals, 

ind  sell  them  through  the  church-wardens  ;  and  the  money  arising 

from  such  sale  was  devoted  to  the  poor  of  the  parish  in  which 

lid  presumptuous  slaves  resided.      If   more  than  seven   slaves 

ircre  found  travelling  on  the  highway,  except  accompanied  by  a 

irhite  man,  it  was  lawful  for  any  white  man  to  apprehend  each 

ind  every  one  of  such  slaves,  and  administer  twenty  lashes  upon 

their  bare  back.     No  slave  was  allowed  to   hire   out   his   time. 

5ome  owners  of  slaves  were  poor,  and,  their  slaves  being  trusty 

ind  industrious,  permitted  them  to  go  out  and  get  whatever  work 

Rhey  could,  with  the  understanding  that  the  master  was  to  have 
the  wages.  An  Act  was  passed  in  1735,  forbidding  such  transac- 
tions, and  fining  the  persons  who  hired  slaves  w^ho  had  no  written 
certificate  from  their  masters  setting  forth  the  terms  upon  which 

|the  work  was  to  be  done.  No  slave  could  hire  a  house  or  planta- 
lion.  No  amount  of  industry  could  make  him  an  exception  to 
the  general  rule.     If  he  toiled  faithfully  for  years,  amassed  a  for- 

|tune  for  his  master,  earned  quite  a  competence  for  himself  during 
the  odd  moments  he  caught  from  a  busy  life,  and  then,  with 
icknowledged  character  and  business  tact,  he  sought  to  hire  a 

[plantation  or  buy  a  house,  the  law  came  in,  and  pronounced  it  a 
lisdemeanor,  for  which  both  purchaser  and  seller  had  to  pay  in 
ines,  stripes,  and  imprisonment.  .A  slave  could  not  keep  in  his 
Dwn  name,  or  that  of  his  master,  any  kind  of  a  house  of  enter- 
tainment.  He  was  even  prohibited  by  law  from  selling  corn  or 
rice  in  the  Province.     The  penalty  was  a  fine  of  forty  shillings, 

'  Thii  Act,  pasaed  on  the  t6th  of  Marchj  1696,  was  made  •'perpetual^'  on  the  lath  ol 
[D«oanb«r,  t;i2.    It  remained  throughout  the  entire  period.    See  Statutes  of  5.  C«,  vol.  il  p.  598^. 
■  SlibtCes  of  S.  C,  vol  vii,  p,  363. 
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and  the  forfeiture  of  the  articles  for  sale.     They  could  not  keep  a 
boat  or  canoe. 

The  cruelties  of  the  code  are  without  a  parallel,  as  applied  to 
the  correction  of  Negro  slaves. 

*Mf  any  negro  or  Indian  slave  [says  the  act  of  Feb»  7,  1690]  shall  offer 
any  violence,  by  stricking  or  the  like,  to  any  white  person,  he  shall  for  the  first 
offence  be  severely  whipped  by  the  constable,  by  order  of  any  justice  of  peace; 
and  for  the  second  offence,  by  like  order,  shall  be  severely  whipped,  his  or  her 
nose  slit,  and  face  burnt  in  some  place;  and  for  the  third  offence^  to  be  left 
to  two  justices  and  three  sufficient  freeholders,  to  inflict  death,  or  any  other 
punishment,  according  to  their  discretion." 

As  the  penalties  for  the  smallest  breach  of  the  slave-code 
grew  more  severe,  the  slaves  grew  more  restless  and  agitated 
Sometimes  under  great  fear  they  would  run  away  for  a  short  time, 
in  the  hope  that  their  irate  masters  would  relent.  But  this, 
instead  of  helping,  hindered  and  injured  the  cause  of  the  slaves, 
Angered  at  the  conduct  of  their  slaves,  the  master  element,  hav- 
ing their  representatives  on  the  floor  of  the  Assembly,  secured 
the  passage  of  the  following  brutal  law:  — 


"That  every  slave  o£  above  sixteen  years  of  age,  that  shall  run  away  from 
his  master,  mistress  or  overseer^  and  shall  so  continue  for  the  space  of  twenty 
days  at  one  time^  shall,  by  his  master,  mistress,  overseer  or  head  of  the  family's 
procurement,  for  the  first  offence,  be  publicly  and  severely  whipped,  not  exceed- 
ing forty  lashes ;  and  in  case  the  master,  mistress,  overseer,  or  head  of  the  family, 
shall  neglect  to  inflict  such  punishment  of  whipping,  upon  any  negro  or  slave 
tliat  shall  50  run  away,  for  the  space  of  ten  days,  upon  complaint  made  thereof, 
[Tithin  one  month,  by  any  person  whatsoever,  to  any  justice  of  the  peace,  the 
id  justice  of  the  peace  shall,  by  his  warrant  directed  to  the  constable,  order 
the  said  negro  or  slave  to  be  publicly  and  severely  whipped,  the  charges  of 
such  whipping,  not  exceeding  twenty  shillings,  to  be  borne  by  the  person 
neglecting  to  have  such  runaway  negro  whipped,  as  before  directed  by  this  Act 
And  in  case  such  negro  or  slave  shall  run  away  a  second  time,  and  shall  so 
continue  lor  the  space  of^ twenty  days,  he  or  she,  so  offending,  shall  be  branded 
with  the  letter  R,  on  the  right  cheek.  And  in  case  the  master,  mistress,  over- 
seer, or  head  of  the  family,  shall  neglect  to  inllict  the  punishment  upon  such 
slave  running  away  the  second  time,  the  person  so  neglecting  shall  forfeit  the 
sum  of  ten  pounds,  and  upon  any  complaint  made  by  any  person,  within  one 
month,  to  any  justice  of  the  peace^  of  the  neglect  of  so  punishing  any  slave 
for  running  away  the  second  time,  such  justice  shall  order  the  constable  to 
inHict  the  same  punishment  upon  such  slave,  or  cause  the  same  to  be  done,  the 
charges  thereof,  not  exceeding  thirty  shillings,  to  be  borne  by  the  person 
neglecting  to  have  the  punishment  infiicted*  And  in  case  such  negro  or  slave 
shall  run  away  the  third  time,  and  shall  so  continue  for  the  space  of  thirty 
days,  be  t>r  she,  so  offending,  for  the  third  offence,  shall  be  severely  whipped, 
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I  Dot  excecdirvg  forty  lashes,  and  shall  have  one  of  his  ears  cut  off ;  and  in  case 
the  master^  mistress,  overseer  or  head  of  the  family,  shall  neglect  to  inflict  the 
punishment  upon   sucli   slave  running  a\*"ay  the  third  time,  the    person    so 
[neglecting  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  twenty  pounds,  and  upon  any  complaint 
I  made  by  any  person,  within  two  months,  to  any  justice  of  the  peace,  of  the 
[neglect  of  the  so  punishing  any  slave  for  running  away  the  third  lime,  the  said 
I  justice  shall  order  the  constable   to  inflict  the  same  punishment  upon  such 
[  slave,  or  cause  the  same  to  be  done,  the  charges  thereof,  not  exceeding  forty 
shillings,  to  be  borne  by  tJie  person  neglecting  to  have  the  punishment  inflicted. 
I  And  in  case  such  male  negro  or  slave  shall  run  away  the  fourth  time,  and  shall 
|S0  continue  for  the  space  of  thirty  days,  he,  so  offending,  for  the  fourth  offence, 
|l>y  order  or  procurement  of  the  master,   mistress,  overseer  or  head  of  the 
f family,  shall  be  gelt;  and  in  case  the  negro  or  slave  that  shall  be  gelt,  shall  die, 
I  by  reason  of  his  gelding,  and  without  any  neglect  of  the  person  that  shall 
l€>rder  the  same,  the  owner  of  the  negro  or  slave  so  dying,  shall  be  paid  for  him, 
[out  of  the  public  tre as ur)'.     And  if  a  female  slave  shall  run  away  the  fourth 
Ltime,  then  she  shall,  by  order  of  her  master,  mistress  or  overseer,  be  severely 
Jivhipped,  and  be  branded  on  the  left  cheek  with  the  letter  R»  and  her  left  ear 
cut  oil.    And  if  the  owner,  if  in  this  Province,  or  in  case  of  his  absence,  if  his 
fagcnt,  factor  or  attorney,  that  hath  the  charge  of  the  negro  or  slave,  by  this 
[Act  required  to  be  gelt,  whipped,  branded  and  the  ear  cut  off,  for  tlie  fourth 
{time   of  running  away,  shall  neglect  to  have   the  same  done  and  executed, 
[accordingly  as  the  same  is  ordered  by  this  Act,  fox  the  space  of  twenty  days 
lafter  such  slave  is  in  his  or  their  custody,  that  then  such  owner  shall  lose  his 
[property  to  the  said  slave,  to  him  or  them  that  will  sue  for  the  same,  by  infor- 
[matJon,  at  any  time  within  six  months,  in  the  court  of  common  pleas  in  this 
I  Province.     And  every  person  who  shall  so  recover  a  slave  by  information,  for 
the  reasons  aforesaid,  shall,  within  twenty  days  after  such  recover)-,  inflict  such 
[punishment  upon  such  slave  as  his  former  owner  or  head  of  a  family  ought  to 
I  have  done,  and  for  neglect  of  which  he  lost  his  property  to  the  said  slave,  or 
[for  neglect  thereof  shall  forfeit  fifty  pounds;  and  in  case  any  negro  slave  so 
[recovered  by  information,  and  gelt,  shall  die,  in  such  case,  the  slave  so  dWng 
[shall  not  be  paid  for  out  of  the  public  treasury.     And  in  case  any  negro  or 
slave  shall  run  away  the  fifth  time,  and  shall  so  continue  by  the  space  of  thirty 
days  at  one  time,  such  slave  shall  be  tried  before  two  justices  of  the  peace  and 
three  freeholders,  as  before  directed  by  this  Act  in  case  of  murder,  and  being 
[by  them  declared  guilty  of  the  offence,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  them  to  order  the 
Lcord  of  one  of  the  slave's  legs  to  be  cut  off  above  the  heel,  or  else  to  pronounce 
sentence  of  death  upon  the  slave,  at  the  discretion  of  the  said  justices:  and 
any  judgment  given  after  the  first  offence,  shall  be  sufliclent  conviction  to  bring 
the  offenders  within  the  penalty  for  the  second  offence;  and  after  die  second, 
within  the  penalty  of  the  third;  and  so  for  the  inflicting  the  rest  of  the  punish- 
ments/' ^ 

If  any  slave  attempted  to  run  away  from  his  or  her  master, 
I  and  go  out  of  the  Province,  he  or  she  could  be  tried  before  two 
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justices  and  three  freeholders^  and  sentenced  to  suffer  a  most  crud 
death.  If  it  could  be  proved  that  any  Negro,  free  or  slave,  had 
endeavored  to  persuade  or  entice  any  other  Negro  to  run  off  out  of 
the  Province,  upon  conviction  he  was  punished  with  forty  lashes, 
and  branded  on  the  forehead  with  a  red  hot  iron,  **  that  the  mark 
thereof  may  remain/*  If  a  white  man  met  a  slave,  and  demanded 
of  him  to  show  his  ticket,  and  the  slave  refused,  the  law  empowered 
the  white  man  **  to  beat,  maim,  or  assault ;  and  if  such  Negro  or 
slave"  could  not  '*be  taken,  to  kill  him,**  if  he  would  not  **shew 
his  ticket" 

The  cruel  and  barbarous  code  of  the  slav^e-power  in  South 
Carolina  produced,  in  course  of  time,  a  re-action  in  the  opposite 
direction.  The  large  latitude  that  the  law  gave  to  white  people  in 
their  dealings  with  the  hapless  slaves  made  them  careless  and 
extravagant  in  the  use  of  their  authority.  It  educated  them  into 
a  brood  of  tyrants.  They  did  not  care  any  more  for  the  life  of  a 
Negro  slave  than  for  the  crawling  worm  in  their  path.  Many 
white  men  who  owned  no  slaves  poured  forth  their  wrathful  invec- 
tives and  cruel  blows  upon  the  heads  of  innocent  Negroes  with 
the  slightest  pretext.  They  pushed,  jostled,  crowded,  and  kicked 
the  Negro  on  every  occasion.  The  young  whites  early  took  their 
lessons  in  abusing  God's  poor  and  helpless  children  ;  while  an 
overseer  was  prized  more  for  his  brutal  powers — to  curse,  beat, 
and  torture —  than  for  any  ability  he  chanced  to  possess  for  busi- 
ness management.  The  press  and  pulpit  had  contemplated  this 
state  of  affairs  until  they,  too»  were  the  willing  abettors  in  the  most 
cruel  system  of  bondage  that  histor>'  has  recorded.  But  no  man 
wants  his  horse  driven  to  death,  if  it  is  a  beast  No  one  cares  to 
have  every  man  that  passes  kick  his  dog,  even  if  it  is  not  the  best 
dog  in  the  community.  It  is  his  dog,  and  that  makes  all  the  dif- 
ference in  the  world.  The  men  who  did  the  most  cruel  things  to 
the  slaves  they  found  in  their  daily  path  were,  as  a  rule,  without 
slaves  or  any  other  kind  of  property.  They  used  their  authority 
unsparingly.  Common-sense  taught  the  planters  that  better  treat- 
ment of  the  slaves  meant  better  work,  and  increased  profits  for 
themselves.  A  small  value  was  finally  placed  upon  a  slave's  life, 
—  fifty  pounds.  Fifty  pounds  paid  into  the  public  treasury  by  a 
man  who,  **of  wantonness,  or  only  of  bloody-mindedness,  or  cruel 
intention,"  had  killed  "a  negro  or  other  slave  of  his  own,"  was 
enough  to  appease  the  public  mind,  and  atone  for  a  cold-blooded 
murder  I     If  he  killed  another  man's  slave^  the  law  demanded  that 


I 
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pay  fifty  pounds  current  money  into  the  public  treasury,  and 
tte  full  price  of  the  slave  to  the  owner,  but  was  *'not  to  be  liable 

[to  any  other  punishment  or  forfeiture  for  the  same."  »  The  law 
just  referred  to,  passed  in  1712,  was  re-enacted  in  1722.  One 
change  was  made  in  it :  i.e.,  if  a  white  servant^  having  no  property, 
killed  a  slave,  three  justices  could  bind  him  over  to  the  master 
whose  slave  he  killed  to  serve  him  for  five  years.  This  law  had  a 
wholesome  effect  upon  irresponsible  white  men,  who  often  pre- 
sumed upon  their  nationality,  having  neither  brains,  money,  nor 

I  social  standing,  to  punish  slaves. 

In  1740,  May  10,  the  following  Act  became  a  law ;  showing  that 
there  had  been  a  wonderful  change  in  public  sentiment  resuecting 
the  treatment  of  slaves :  — 

•* XXX VII.  And  whereas^  QTUftliy  is  not  only  highly  unbecoming  those 
who  profess  themselves  christians,  but  is  odious  in  the  eyes  of  all  men  who 
have  any  sense  of  virtue  or  humanity;  therefore^  to  restrain  and  prevent  bar- 
barity being  exercised  towards  slaves.  Be  it  enacttii  hy  the  authority  aforesaid, 

,  That  if  any  person  or  persons  whosoever^  shall  wilfully  murder  his  own  slave, 

[  or  the  slave  of  any  other  person,  every^  such  person  shall,  upon  conviction  there- 
of, forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  seven  hundred  pounds,  current  money,  and  shall 
be  rendered,  and  rs  hereby  declared  altogether  and  forever  incapable  of  holding, 
exercising,  enjoying  or  receiving  the  profits  of  any  ollfice,  place  or  employment, 
cfviJ  or  military,  within  this  Province :  And  in  case  any  such  person  shall  not 
be  able  to  pay  the  penalty  and  forfeitures  hereby  inflicted  and  imposed,  every 
such  person  shall  be  sent  to  any  of  the  frontier  garrisons  of  this  Province,  or 
committed  to  the  work  house  in  Charlestown,  there  to  remain  for  the  space  of 
seven  years,  and  to  serve  or  to  be  kept  at  hard  labor.  And  in  case  the  slave 
murdered  shall  be  the  property  of  any  other  person  than  the  offender,  the  pay 
usually  allowed  by  the  public  to  the  soldiers  of  such  garrison,  or  the  profits  of 
the  labor  of  the  offender,  if  committed  to  the  work  house  in  Charlesiown,  shall 

\  be  paid  to  the  owner  of  tlie  slave  murdered.  And  if  any  person  shall,  on  a 
sudden  heat  of  passion,  or  by  undue  correction,  kill  his  own  slave,  or  the  slave 
of  any  other  person,  he  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds, 
current  money.  And  in  case  any  person  or  persons  shall  wilfully  cut  out  the 
tongue,  put  out  the  eye,  castrate,  or  cruelly  scald,  burn,  or  deprive  any  slave  oi 

I  any  limb  or  member,  or  shall  inflict  any  other  cruel  punishment^  other  ihaa  by 
whipping  or  beating  with  a  horse-whip,  cow-skin,  switch  or  small  stick,  or  by 
putting  irons  on,  or  confining  or  imprisoning  such  slave,  every  such  person 

I  shall,  for  every  such  offence,  forfeit  the  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds,  current 

,  money."  » 

It  may  be  said  truthfully  that  the  slaves  in  the  colony  of  South 
Carolina  were  accorded  treatment  as  good  as  that  bestowed  upon 


'  Statutes  of  S,  C,  vol.  vii   p,  365, 


^  Ibid^i  vol  vii  pp*  410,  4111. 
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horses,  in  1750.  But  their  social  condition  was  most  deplorable. 
The  law  positively  forbid  the  instruction  of  slaves,  and  the  penalty 
was  **one  hundred  pounds  current  money,"  For  a  few  years 
Saturday  afternoon  had  been  allowed  them  as  a  day  of  recreation, 
but  as  early  as  1690  it  was  forbidden  by  statute.  In  the  same  year 
an  Act  was  passed  declaring  that  slaves  should  "  have  convenient 
clothes,  once  every  year;  and  that  no  slave"*  should  **be  free  by 
becoming  a  christian,'  but  as  to  payments  of  debts "  were 
'*  deemed  and  taken  as  all  other  goods  and  chattels/*  Their  houses 
were  searched  every  fortnight  "for  runaway  slaves*'  and  ** stolen 
goods.'*  Druggists  were  not  allowed  to  employ  a  Negro  to  handle 
medicines,  upon  pain  of  forfeiting  twenty  pounds  current  money 
for  every  such  offence,  Negroes  were  not  allowed  to  practise 
medicine,  nor  administer  drugs  of  any  kind,  except  by  the  direction 
of  some  white  person.  Any  gathering  of  Negroes  could  be  broken 
up  at  the  discretion  of  a  justice  living  in  the  district  where  the 
meeting  was  in  session. 

Poor  clothing  and  insufficient  food  bred  wide-spread  discontent 
among  the  slaves,  and  attracted  public  attention,*  Many  masters 
endeavored  to  get  on  as  cheaply  as  possible  in  providing  for  their 
slaves.  In  1722  the  Legislature  passed  an  Act  empowering  two 
justices  of  the  peace  to  inquire  as  to  the  treatment  of  slaves  on 
the  seV'Cral  plantations ;  and  if  any  master  neglected  his  slaves  in 
food  and  raiment,  he  was  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  fifty 
shillings.  In  May,  1740,  an  Act  was  passed  requiring  masters  to 
see  to  it  that  their  slaves  were  not  overworked.  The  time  set  for 
them  to  work,  was  '*from  the  2Sth  day  of  March  to  the  2Sth  day 
of  September,'*  not  **  more  than  fifteen  hours  in  four-and- 
twenty  ;*'  and  "from  the  3Sth  day  of  September  to  the  2Sth  day 
of  March/'  not  *'more  than  fourteen  hours  in  four-and-twenty." 

<  The  following  is  the  Act  of  the  7th  of  June,  1690.  **XXX1V  Since  chant)',  and  the 
christian  religion,  which  we  profess,  obliges  us  to  wish  well  to  the  souls  of  all  men,  and  that  reli- 
gion may  not  be  niade  a  pretence  to  alter  any  man's  property  and  right,  and  that  no  person  may 
neglect  to  baptize  their  ne^^roes  or  slaves,  or  suffer  tltem  to  be  baptized^  for  fear  that  thereby  they 
should  be  manumitted  aod  set  free,  Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  tliat  it  &haU 
be,  and  is  hereby  declared^  lawful  for  any  negro  or  Indian  slax'e,  or  any  other  slave  or  slav^  what- 
soever, to  receive  atsd  profess  the  christian  faith,  and  be  thereinto  baptized ;  but  that  notwithst*nd- 
iog  such  slave  or  slaves  shall  receive  and  profess  the  chnstian  religion,  and  be  baptized,  he  or  they 
shall  not  thereby  be  manumitted  or  >ct  free,  or  his  or  their  owner,  master  or  mistress  lose  his  or 
Iheir  civil  right,  property  and  authority  over  such  slave  or  slaves^  but  that  the  slave  or  slaves,  mth 
respect  to  his  servitude,  shall  remain  and  continue  in  the  same  state  and  conditior  that  he  or  they 
wats  In  before  the  making  of  this  act"  —  Statutes  a/ S  C,  voL  vii.  pp  364,  365, 

>  tn  1740  an  Act  was  passed  requiring  masters  to  provide  ^'su^ient  clothing^  for  tbm 
slaves. 
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The  history  of  the  impost-tax  on  slaves  imported  into  the 
Province  of  South  Carolina  is  the  history  of  organized  greed, 
ambition,  and  extortion.  Many  were  the  gold  sovereigns  that 
were  turned  into  the  official  coffers  at  Charleston  !  With  a 
magnificent  harbor,  and  a  genial  climate,  no  city  in  the  South 
could  rival  it  as  a  slave-market.  With  an  abundant  supply  from 
without,  and  a  steady  demand  from  \vithin»  the  officials  at 
Charleston  felt  assured  that  high  impost-duties  could  not  interfere 
with  the  slave-trade ;  while  the  city  would  be  a  great  gainer  by  the 
traffic,  both  mediately  and  immediately. 

Sudden  and  destructive  insurrections  were  the  safety-valves  to 
the  institution  of  slavery.  A  race  long  and  cruelly  enslaved  may 
endure  the  yoke  patiently  for  a  season :  but  like  the  sudden 
gathering  of  the  summer  clouds,  the  pelting  rain,  the  vivid, 
blinding  lightning,  the  deep,  hoarse  thundering,  it  will  assert 
itself  some  day;  and  then  it  is  indeed  a  day  of  judgment  to  the 
task-masters!  The  Negroes  in  South  Carolina  endured  a  most 
cruel  treatment  for  a  long  time;  and,  when  **the  day  of  their 
wrath  *'  came,  they  scarcely  knew  it  themselves,  much  less  the 
whites.  Florida  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Spaniards.  Its 
governor  had  sent  out  spies  into  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  who 
held  out  very  flattering  inducements  to  the  Negroes  to  desert 
their  masters  and  go  to  Florida,  Moreover,  there  was  a  Negro 
regiment  in  the  Spanish  service,  whose  officers  were  from  their 
own  race.  Many  slaves  had  made  good  their  escape,  and  joined 
this  regiment.  It  was  allowed  the  same  uniform  and  pay  as  the 
Spanish  soldiers  had.  The  colony  of  South  Carolina  was  fearing 
an  enemy  from  without,  %vhile  behold  their  worst  enemy  was  at 
their  doors!  In  1740  some  Negroes  assembled  themselves 
together  at  a  town  called  Stone,  and  made  an  attack  upon  tw^o 
young  men,  who  were  guarding  a  warehouse,  and  killed  them. 
They  seized  the  arms  and  ammunition»  effected  an  organization  by 
electing  one  of  their  number  captain  ;  and,  with  boisterous  drums 
and  flying  banners,  they  marched  off  **like  a  disciplined  com 
pany."  They  entered  the  house  of  one  Mr.  Godfrey,  slew  him 
his  wife,  and  child,  and  then  fired  his  dwelling.  They  next  took 
up  their  march  towards  Jacksonburgh,  and  plundered  and  burnt 
\  the  bouses  of  Sacheveral,  Nash,  Spry,  and  others.  They  killed 
ail  the  w*hite  people  they  found,  and  recruited  their  ranks  from 
the  Negroes  they  met.  Gov,  Bull  was  **  returning  to  Charleston 
from   the  south%vard,   met    them,    and,   observing    them   armed, 
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lickly  rode  out   of 


ir  way."  '  In  a  march  of  twelve  miles, 
they  had  wrought  a  work  of  g^reat  destruction.  News  reached 
WiltovvD,  and  the  militia  were  called  out.  The  Negro  insurrec- 
tionists were  intoxicated  with  their  triumph,  and  drunk  from  rum 
they  had  taken  from  the  houses  they  had  plundered  They  halted 
in  an  open  field  to  sing  and  dance;  and,  during  their  hilarity. 
Capt.  Bee,  at  the  head  of  the  troops  of  the  district,  fell  upon 
them,  and,  having  killed  several,  captured  all  who  did  not  make 
their  escape  in  the  woods. 

The  Province  was  thrown  into  intense  excitement.  The  Legis- 
lature called  attention  to  the  insurrection,^*  and  declared  legal 
some  very  questionable  and  summary  acts.  In  1743  the  people 
had  not  recovered  from  the  fright  they  received  from  the  insur- 
rection. On  the  7th  of  May.  1743,  an  Act  was  passed  requiring 
every  white  male  inhabitant,  who  resorted  **to  any  church  or  any 
other  public  place  of  divine  worship,  within**  the  Province  to 
"carry  with  him  a  gun  or  a  pair  of  horse  pistols,  in  good  order 
and  fit  for  service,  with  at  least  six  charges  of  gun-powder  and 
ball,"  upon  pain  of  paying  **  twenty  shillings." 

As  there  was  a  law  against  teaching  slaves  to  read  and  write, 
there  were  no  educated  preachers.  If  a  Negro  desired  to  preach 
to  his  fellow-slaves,  he  had  to  secure  written  permission  from  his 
master.  While  Negroes  were  sometimes  baptized  into  the  com- 
munion of  the  Church,  —  usually  the  Episcopal  Church,  —  they 
were  allowed  only  in  the  gallery,  or  organ-loft,  of  white  congrega- 
tions, in  small  numbers.  No  clergyman  ventured  to  break  unto 
this  benighted  people  the  bread  of  life.  They  were  abandoned  to 
the  superstitions  and  religious  fanaticisms  incident  to  their  con- 
dition. 

In  1704  an  Act  was  passed  '*/<?r  raising  and  enlisting  such 
slaves  as  shall  be  thought  sennceable  ta  this  Province  in  time  of 
Alarms!*  It  required,  within  thirty  days  after  the  publication  of 
the  Act,  that  the  commanders  of  military  organizations  through- 
out the  Province  should  appoint  **five  freeholders,"  "sober  and 
discreet  men,"  who  were  to  make  a  complete  list  of  all  the  able- 
bodied  slaves  in  their  respective  districts.  Three  of  them  were 
competent  to  decide  upon  the  qualifications  of  a  slave.  After  the 
completion  of  the  list,  the  freeholders  mentioned  above  notified 
the  owners  to  appear  before  them  upon  a  certain  day,  and  show 


'  HisL  S.  C.  and  Georgia,  vol.  tt,  p.  73. 


*  Statutes  of  S.  C»,  vol.  vti,  p,  416, 
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luse  why  their  slaves  should  not  be  chosen  for  the  service  of  the 
colony.    The  slaves  were  then  enlisted^  and  their  masters  charged 
I  with  the  duty  of  arming  them  "  with  a  serviceable  lance^  hatchet 
[or  gun,  with  sufficient  amunition  and  hatchets,  according  to  the 
I  conveniency  of  the  said  owners,  to  appear  under  the  colours  of 
I  the  respective  captains,  in  their   several  divisions,  throughout  '* 
the  Province,  for  the  performance  of  such  *'  public  service  **  as 
required     If  an  owner  refused  to  equip  or  permit  his  slave  to 
respond  to  alarms,  he  was  fined  five  pounds  for  each  neglect, 
which  was  to  be  paid  to  the  captain  of  the  company  to  which  the 
;  slave  belonged.     If  a  slave  were  killed  by  the  enemy  "in  the  line 
i  of  duty/*  the  owner  of  such  slave  was  paid  out  of  the  public 
treasury  such   sum   of   money  as   three  freeholders,   under  oath, 
should  award.     The  Negroes  did  admirably  ;  and  four  years  later, 
on  the  24th  of  April,   1708,  the  Legislature  re-enacted  the  bill 
I  making  them  militia-men.     The  last  Act  contained  ten  sections, 
\  and  bears  evidence  of  the  pleasure  the  whites  took  in  the  employ- 
ment of   Negroes  as  their  defenders.     If  a  Negro  were  taken 
[prisoner  by  the  enemy,  and  effected  his  escape  back   into  the 
Province,  he  was  emancipated.     And  if  a  Negro  captured  and 
I  killed  an  enemy,  he  was  emancipated,  but  if  wounded  himself, 
was  set  free  at  the  public  expense,     If  he  deserted  to  the  enemy, 
I  his  master  was  paid  for  his  loss. 

Few  slaves  were  manujnitted.     The  law  required  that  masters 
who  emancipated  their  slaves  should  make  provisions  for  trans- 
porting them  out  of   the   Province.     If  they  were  found  in  the 
I  Province  twelve  months  after  they  were  set  free,  the  manumission 
was  considered  void,  except  approved  By  the  Legislature. 

From  1754  till  1776  there  was  little  legislation  on  the  subject 

of  slavery.     The  pressure  from  without  made  men  conservative 

about  slavery,  and  radical  on  the  question  of  the  rights  and  liber- 

1  ties  of  the  colonies.     The  threatening  war  between   England  and 

[her  provincial  dependencies  made  men  humane  and  patriotic;  and 

^during  these  years  of  anxiety  and  excitement,  the  weary  slaves 

^/breathed  a  better  atmosphere,  and  enjoyed  the  rare  sensation  of 

confidence  and  benevolence. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE  COLONY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 
1669-1775. 

Thb  Geographical  Situation  of  North  Carolina  Favorable  to  the  Slave-Trade.  —  The  Lockb 
Constitution  adopted. —  William  Sayle  commissioned  Govkrnor.  —  Legislative  Careex 
OF  the  Colony.  —  The  Introduction  of  the  Estabushed  Church  of  £ngi.and  into  the 
Colony.  —  The  Rights  of  Negroes  controlled  absolutely  by  their  Masters. — An  Act 
respecting  CoNsnRACiES.  —  The  Wrath  of  Ill-natured  Whites  visited  upon  their  Slaves. 
—An  Act  against  tub  Emancipation  of  Slaves.  —  Limited  Rights  of  Free  Negroes. 

THE  geographical  situation  of  North  Carolina  was  favorable 
to  the  slave-trade. 

Through  the  genius  of  Shaftesbury,  and  the  subtle  cun- 
ning of  John  Locke,  Carolina  received,  and  for  a  time  adopted, 
the  most  remarkable  constitution  ever  submitted  to  any  people 
in  any  age  of  the  world.  The  whole  affair  was  an  insult  to 
humanity,  and  in  its  fundamental  elements  bore  the  palpable 
evidences  of  the  cruel  conclusions  of  an  exclusive  philosophy. 
*'  No  elective  franchise  could  be  conferred  upon  a  freehold  of  less 
than  fifty  acres,"  while  all  executive  power  was  vested  in  the 
proprietors  themselves.  Seven  courts  were  controlled  by  forty- 
two  counsellors,  twenty-eight  of  whom  held  their  places  through 
the  gracious  favor  of  the  proprietary  and  "the  nobility."  Trial 
by  jury  was  concluded  by  the  opinions  of  the  majority. 

"The  instinct  of  aristocracy  dreads  the  moral  power  of  a  proprietary 
yeomanry ;  the  perpetual  degradation  of  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  was  enacted. 
The  leet-men,  or  tenants,  holding  ten  acres  of  land  at  a  fixed  rent,  were  not 
only  destitute  of  political  franchises,  but  were  adscripts  to  the  soil ;  *  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  their  lord,  without  appeal;'  and  it  was  added,  *all  the  children 
of  leet-men  shall  be  leet-men,  and  so  to  all  generations.' "  > 

The  men  who  formed  the  rank  and  file  of  the  yeomanry  of  the 
colony    of    North  Carolina  were  ill  prepared  for  a  government 

*  Bancroft,  vol.  ii.  5th  ed.  p.  148. 
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ed  upon  the  immense  scale  of  the  Locke  Constitution.  The 
lopcs  and  fears,  the  feuds  and  debates,  the  vexatious  and  insolu- 
We  problems,  of  the  political  science  of  government  which  had 
:loi2dcd  the  sky  of  the  most  astute  and  ambitous  statesmen  of 
^Europe,  were  dumped  into  this  remarkable  instrument.  The 
li stance  between  the  people  and  the  nobility  was  soiight  to  be 
jmade  illimitable,  and  the  right  to  govern  was  based  upon  perma- 
lent  property  conditions.  Hereditar)^  wealth  was  to  go  arm  in 
irm  with  political  power. 

The  constitution  was  signed  on  the  21st  of  July,  1669,  and 
William  Sayle  was  commissioned  as  governor.  The  legislative 
ireer  of  the  Province  began  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year ;  and 
llistory  must  record  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
Itartling  North  America  ever  witnessed.  The  portions  of  the  con- 
Ititution  which  refer  to  the  institution  of  slavery  are  as  follows  :  — 

"97th.  But  since  the  natives  of  that  place^  who  will  be  concerned  in  our 
plantahon,  are  utterly  strangers  to  Christianity,  whose  idolatry,  ignorance  or 
tijstake,  gives  us  no  right  to  expel  or  use  them  ill;  and  those  who  remove  from 
ii^ther  parts  to  plant  there,  will  unavoidably  be  of  tliftcrent  opinions,  concerning 
atters  of  religion,  the  liberty  whereof  they  will  expect  to  have  allowed  them, 
[id  it  will  not  be  reasonable  for  us  on  this  account  to  keep  ihem  out ;  that  civil 
ce  may  be  obtained  amidst  diversity  of  opinions,  and  our  agreement  and 
Dmpact  with   all   men,   may  be   duly  and   faithfully  observed;   the  violation 
rhcreof,   upon    what  pretence   soever,   cannot    be   without  great  offence  to 
Umighty  God,  and  great  scandal  to  the  true  relijpon  which  we  profess;  and 
Jso  that  Jews,  Heathens  and  other  dissenters  from  the  purity  of  the  Christian 
eligion,  may  not  be  scared  and  kept  at  a  distance  from  it,  but  by  having  an 
ppportunity  of  acquainting  themselves  with  the  truth  and  reasonableness  of  its 
doctrines,  and  the  peaceableness  and  inoffensi%^eness  of  its  professors,  may  by 
Dod  usage  and  persuasion,  and  all  those  convincing  methods  of  gentleness 
nd  meekness,  suitable  to  the  rules  and  desijjn  of  the  gospel,  be  won  o\'er  to 
embrace,  and  unfeignedly  receive  the  truth;  therefore  any  seven  or  more  per- 
sons agreeing  in  any  religion,  shall  constitute  a  church  or  profession,  to  which 
they  shall  give  some  name,  to  distinguish  it  from  others.  .  .  . 

"  1 01  St.  No  person  above  seventeen  years  of  age,  shall  have  any  benefit 
protection  of  the  law,  or  be  capable  of  any  place  of  profit  or  honor,  w^ho  is 
tiDt  a  member  Of  some  church  or  profession,  having  his  name  recorded  in  some 
fcne,  and  but  one  religious  record,  at  once,  .  .  . 

'  107th.  Since  charity  obliges  us  to  wish  well  to  the  souls  of  all  men»  and 

digion  ought  to  alter  nothing  in  any  man*s  civil  estate  or  right,  it  shall  be 

iwful  for  slaves  as  well  as  others,  to  enter  themselves  and  be  of  what  church 

br  profession  any  of  them  shall  think  best,  and  thereof  be  as  fully  members 

any  freemen.     But  yet  no  slave  shall  hereby  be  exempted  from  that  civil 

dominion  his  master  hath  over  him,  but  be  in  all  things  in  the  same  state  and 

condition  he  was  in  before.  *  .  . 
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'^  I  loth.  Every  freeman  of  Carolina,  shall  have  absolute  power  and  authori- 
ty over  his  negro  slaves,  of  what  opinion  or  religion  soever." » 


Though  the  Locke  Constitution  was  adopted  by  the  proprie- 
taries, March  i,  1669,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  ever  had  the 
force  of    law,  as  it  was  never  ratified  by  the  local  Legislatun 
Article    one    hundred    and    ten,    granting    absolute    power  am 
authority  to  a  master  over  his   Negro  slavc»  is  without  a  paral! 
in  the  legislation  of  the  colonies.     And  while  the  slave  might 
enter  the  Christian  Church,  and  his  humanity  thereby  be  recog 
nized,  it  was  strangely  inconsistent  to  place  his  life  at  the  dispo 
of  brutal  masters,  who  "neither  feared  God  nor  regarded  man." 

The  Negro  slaves  in  North  Carolina  occupied  the  paradoxical, 
position  of  being  eligible  to  membership  in  the  Christian  Chiirchf: 
and  the  absolute  property  of  their  white  brothers.  In  the  second 
draught  of  the  constitution,  signed  in  March,  1670,  against  the 
eloquent  protest  of  John  Locke,  the  section  on  religion  was 
amended  so  as,  while  tolerating  every  religious  creed,  to  declare 
'*the  Church  of  England'' the  only  true  Orthodox  Church,  and 
the  national  religion  of  the  Province.  This,  in  the  face  of  the 
fact  that  the  great  majority  of  all  the  Christians  who  flocked  to 
the  New  World  were  dissenters,  separatists,  and  nonconformists, 
can  only  be  explained  in  the  light  of  the  burning  zeal  of  the 
Church  of  England  to  out-Herod  Herod,  —  to  carry  the  Negroes 
into  the  communion  of  the  State  church  for  political  purposes. 
It  was  the  most  sordid  motive  that  impelled  the  churchmen  to 
open  the  church  to  the  slave.  His  membership  did  not  change 
his  condition,  nor  secure  him  immunity  from  the  barbarous  treafeJ 
ment  the  institution  of  slavery  bestowed  upon  its  helpless  victims, 

In  the  eyes  of  the  law  the  Negro,  being  absi4iitc property^  had 
no  rights^  except  those  temporarily  delegated  by  the  master ;  and 
he  acted  in  the  relation  of  an  agent.  Negro  slaves  were  not 
allowed  "to  raise  horses,  cattle  or  hogs;*'  and  if  any  stock  were 
found  in  their  possession  six  months  after  the  passage  of  the  Act 
of  1 741,  they  were  to  be  seized  by  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  and 
sold  by  the  church-wardens  of  the  parish.  The  profits  arising 
from  such  sales  went,  one  half  to  the  parish,  the  other  half  to  the 
informer^  A  slave  was  not  suffered  to  go  off  of  the  plantation 
where  he  was  appointed  to  live,  without  a  pass  signed  by  his 
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*  Statutes  of  S.  C,  voU  i.  pp.  53-55. 


»  Public  Acts  of  N«  C,  vol,  I  p.  64. 
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master  or  the  overseen    There  was  an  exception  made  in  the  case 
of  Ne^oes  wearing  liveries.     Negro  slaves  were  not  allowed  the 
[use  of  fire*arras  or  other  weapons,  except  they  were  armed  with  a 
certificate  from  their  master  granting  the  coveted  permission.     If 
hey  hunted  with  arms,  not  having  a  certificate,  any  Christian 
icould  apprehend  them,  seize  the  weapons,  deliver  the  slave  to  the 
first  justice  of  the  peace ;  who  was  authorized  to  administer,  with- 
out ceremony,  twenty  lashes  upon  his  or  her  bare  back,  and  send 
im  or  her  home.     The  master  had  to  pay  the  cost  of  arrest  and 
unishment.     The  one  exception  to  this  law  was,  that  one  Negro 
n  each  plantation  or  in  each  district  could  carry  a  gun  to  shoot 
game  for  his  master  and  protect  stock,  etc. ;  but  his  certificate  was 
o  be  in  his  possession  all  the  time.     If  a  Negro  went  from  the 
lantation  on  which  he  resided,  to  another  plantation  or  place,  he 
^was  required  by  statute  to  travel  in  the  most  generally  frequented 
idt    If   caught  in  another  road,  not  much  travelled,  except  in 
e  company  of  a  white  man,  it  was  lawful  for  the  man  who  owned 
the  land  through  which  he  was  passing  to  seize  him,  and  adminis- 
*ter  not  more  than  forty  lashes.     If  Negroes  visited  each  other  in 
the  night  season, — ^  the  only  time  they  could  visit,  —  the  ones  who 
ere  found  on  another  plantation  than  their  master's  were  pun- 
ished with  lashes  on  their  naked  back,  not  exceeding  forty ;  while 
the  Negroes  who  had  furnished  the  entertainment  received  twenty 
ashes  for  their  hospitality.     In  case  any  slave,  who  had  not  been 
roperly  fed  and  clothed  by  his  master,  was  convicted  of  stealing 
attle,  hogs,  or  corn  from  another  man,  an  action  of    trespass 
could  be  maintained  against  the  master  in  the  general  or  county 
court,  and  damages  recovered,' 

Here,  as  in  the  other  colonies,  the  greatest  enemy  of  the 
colonists  was  an  accusing  conscience.  The  people  started  at 
icvery  breath  of  rumor,  and  always  imagined  their  slaves  con- 
«piring  to  cut  their  throats.  There  was  nothing  in  the  observed 
character  of  the  slaves  to  justify  the  wide-spread  consternation 
that  filled  the  public  mind.  Nor  was  there  any  occasion  to 
warrant  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  1741,  respecting  conspiracies 
.among  slaves.     It  is  a  remarkable  document,  and  is  produced  here. 

"  XLV 11.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid^  That  if  any 
^Humber  of  negroes  or  other  slaves,  that  is  to  say,  three,  or  more,  shall,  at  any 

This  15  an  instance  of  humanity  in  the  North-Carolina  code  worthy  of  special  note.    It 
itandi  aa  tlic  only  instance  of  justice  toward  the  over -worked  and  under^fed  slaves  of  the  colony. 
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lime  hereafter,  consult,  advise  or  conspire  to  rebel,  or  make  insurreclion,  or 
shall  plot  or  conspire  the  murder  of  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  every 
such  consulting,  plotting  or  conspiring,  shall  be  adjudged  and  deemed  felony; 
and  the  slave  or  slaves  convicted  thereof,  in  manner  herein  after  directed,  shall 
suffer  death. 

"XLVIII,  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid.  Thai 
every  slave  committing  such  offence,  or  any  other  crime  or  misdemeanor, 
shall  forthwith  be  committed,  by  any  justice  of  the  peace,  to  Uie  common  jail 
of  the  county  within  which  the  said  offence  shall  be  committed,  there  to  be 
safely  kept;  and  that  the  sheriff  of  such  county,  upon  such  commitment,  shall 
forthw'itli  certify  the  same  to  any  Justice  in  the  commission  for  the  said  court 
for  the  time  beings  resident  in  the  count}-,  who  is  thereupon  required  and 
directed  to  issue  a  summons  for  two  or  more  Justices  of  the  said  court,  and 
four  freeholders,  such  as  shall  have  slaves  in  the  said  county ;  which  said  three 
Justices  and  four  freeholders,  owners  of  slaves,  are  hereby  impowered  and 
required  upon  oath,  to  try  all  manner  of  crimes  and  offences,  that  shall  be  com- 
mitted by  any  slave  or  slaves,  at  the  court  house  of  the  county,  and  to  take  for 
evidence,  the  confession  of  the  offender,  the  oath  of  one  or  more  credible  wit- 
nesses, or  such  testimony  of  negroes,  mulattoes  or  Indians,  bond  or  free,  with 
pregnant  circumstances,  as  to  them  shall  seem  convincing,  without  the  solemnity 
of  a  jury;  and  the  offender  being  then  found  guilty,  to  pass  such  judgment 
upon  such  offender,  according  to  their  discretion,  as  the  nature  of  the  crime 
or  offence  shall  require ;  and  on  such  judgment,  to  award  execution. 

**XLIX,  Provided  always^  and  be  it  enacted^  That  it  shall  and  may  be 
Jawful  for  each  and  every  Justice,  being  in  the  commission  of  the  peace  for 
the  county  where  any  slave  or  slaves  shall  be  tried,  by  virtue  of  this  act,  (who 
is  owner  of  slaves)  to  sit  upon  such  trial,  and  act  as  a  member  of  such  court, 
though  he  or  they  be  not  summoned  thereto:  anything  herein  before  contained 
to  the  contrary,  in  any  wise,  notwithstanding, 

"  L.  And  to  the  end  such  negro,  mulatto  or  Indian,  bond  or  free,  not  being 
christians,  as  shall  hereafter  be  produced  as  an  evidence  on  the  trial  of  any 
slave  or  slaves,  for  capital  or  other  crimes,  may  be  under  the  greater  obligation 
to  declare  the  truth ;  Be  it  further  enacted.  There  where  any  such  negro,  mu- 
latto or  Indian,  bond  or  free,  shall,  upon  due  proof  made,  or  pregnant  circum- 
stances, appearing  before  any  county  court  within  this  government,  be  found  to 
have  given  a  false  testimony,  every  such  offender  shall,  without  further  trial,  be 
ordered,  by  the  said  court,  to  have  one  ear  nailed  to  the  pillory,  and  there  stand 
for  the  space  of  one  hour,  and  the  said  car  to  be  cut  off,  and  thereafter  the  other 
ear  nailed  in  like  manner,  and  cut  off,  at  the  expiration  of  one  other  bourj  and 
moreover,  to  order  every  such  offender  thirty-nine  lashes,  well  laid  on^  on  his  or 
her  bare  back,  at  the  common  whipping  post. 

''  LI.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaidy  That  at  every 
such  trial  of  slaves  committing  capita!  or  other  offences,  the  first  person  in 
commission  sitting  on  such  trial,  shall,  before  the  examination  of  every  negro, 
mulatto  or  Indian,  not  being  a  christian,  charge  such  to  declare  the  truth. 

**  LIL  Prtnnded  always^  and  it  is  hereby  intended.  That  the  master,  owner 
or  overseer  of  any  slave,  to  be  arraigned  and  tried  by  virtue  of  this  act,  may 
appear  at  the  trial,  and  make  what  just  defence  lie  can  for  such  slave  or  slaves ; 
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1  that  such  defence  do  not  relate  to  any  formality  in  the  proceeding  on  the 
»t 

The  manner  of  conducting  the  trials  of  Neg:roes  charged  with 
lelony  or  misdemeanor  was  rather  peculiar.  Upon  one  or  more 
pv'hite  persons' testimony^  or  the  evidence  of  Negroes  and  Indians. 
Dond  orfree*  the  unfortunate  defeodanti  **  without  the  solemnity  of 
jury,"  before  three  justices  and  four  freeholders,  could  be  hurried 
through  a  trial,  convicted,  sentenced  to  die  a  dreadful  death,  and 
then  be  executed  without  the  officiating  presence  of  a  minister  of 
khe  gospeL 

The  unprecedented  discretion  allowed  to  masters  in  the  govcrn- 
lent  led  to  the  most  tragic  results.     Men  were  not  only  reckless 
)f  the  lives  of  their  own  slaves,  but  violent  toward  those  belong- 
ing to  others.     If  a  Negro  showed  the  least  independence  in  con- 
irersation  with  a  white  man,  he  could  be  murdered  in  cold  blood ; 
md  it  was  only  a  case  of  a  contumacious  slave  getting  his  dues. 
fBut  men  became  so  prodigal  in  the  exercise  of  this  authority  that 
the  public  became  alarmed,  and  the  Legislature  called  a  halt  on  the 
|tnaster*class.     At   first  the  Legislature  paid  for  the  slaves  who 
verc  destroyed  by  the  consuming  wrath  of  ill-natured  whites,  but 
inally  allowed  an  action  to  lie  against  the  persons  who  killed  a 
Ffilave.     This  had  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  number  of  murdered 
Waves ;    but   the  fateful   clause   in   the  Locke  Constitution  had 
[educated  a  voracious  appetite  for  blood,  and  the  extremest  cruel 
treatment  continued  without  abatement. 

The   free   Negro   population  was  very  small   in    this  colony. 

The  following  act  on  manumission  differs  so  widely  from  the  law 

[on  this  point  in  the  other  colonies,  that  it  is  given  as  an  illustra- 

|tion  of  the  severe  character  of  the  legislation  of  North  Carolina 

igainst  the  emancipation  of  Negroes, 


•*  LVI.  And  be  it  further  enacted  fy  the  authority  aforesaid^  That  no 
iNcgro  or  mulatto  slaves  shall  be  set  free,  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever,  except 
ffor  meritorious  services,  to  be  adjudged  and  allowed  of  by  the  county  court,  and 
f  Licence  thereupon  first  had  and  obtained :  and  that  where  any  slave  shall  be  set 
I  free  by  his  or  her  niaster  or  owner,  otherwise  than  is  herein  before  directed,  it 
iBhall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  churcb*wardens  of  the  parish  wherein  such 
luegro,  mulatto  or  Indian,  shall  be  found,  at  the  expiration  of  six  months,  next 
lafter  his  or  her  being  set  free,  and  they  are  hereby  authorized  and  required,  to 
Itake  up  and  sell  the  said  negro,  mulatto  or  Indian^  as  a  slave,  at  the  next  court  to 
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be  held  for  the  said  countVt  at  pui>lic  vendue :  and  the  monies  arising  by  sucb 
sale^  shall  be  applied  to  the  use  of  the  parish,  by  the  vestry  thereof:  and  if  any 
negro,  mulatto  or  Indian  slave,  set  free  otherwise  than  is  herein  directed,  shall 
depart  this  province,  within  six  months  next  after  his  or  her  freedom,  and  shall 
afterwards  return  into  this  government^  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the 
churchivardcns  of  the  parish  where  such  negro  or  mulatto  shall  be  found,  at  the 
expiration  of  one  month,  next  after  his  or  her  return  into  this  government  to 
take  up  such  negro  or  mulatto^  and  sell  him  or  them,  as  slaves,  at  the  next 
court  to  be  held  for  the  county,  at  public  vendue ;  and  the  monies  arising  there- 
by, to  be  applied,  by  the  vestry,  to  the  use  of  the  parish,  as  aforesaid." » 

The  free  Negroes  were  badly  treated.  They  were  not  allowed 
any  communion  with  the  slaves.  A  free  Negro  man  was  not 
allowed  to  marry  a  white  woman,  nor  even  a  Negro  slave  woman 
without  the  consent  of  her  master.  If  he  formed  an  alliance  with 
a  white  woman,  her  ofEspring  were  bound  out,  or  sold  by  the 
church-wardens,  until  they  obtained  their  majority.^  If  the  white 
woman  were  an  indentured  servant,  she  was  constrained  to  serve 
an  additional  year.  If  she  were  a  free  woman,  she  was  sold  for 
two  years  by  the  church-wardens.  I'ree  Negroes  were  greatly 
despised  and  shunned  by  both  slaves  and  white  people. 

As  a  conspicuous  proof  of  the  glaring  hypocrisy  of  the 
"nobility,"  who,  in  the  constitution,  threw  open  the  door  of  the 
Church  to  the  Negro,  it  should  be  said,  that,  during  the  period  from 
the  founding  of  the  Province  down  to  the  colonial  war,  no  attempt 
was  ever  made,  through  the  ecclesiastical  establishment,  to  dissi- 
pate the  dark  clouds  of  ignorance  that  enveloped  the  Negro's 
mind  They  were  left  in  a  state  of  ignorance  and  crime.  The 
gravest  social  evils  were  winked  at  by  masters,  whose  lecherous 
examples  were  the  occasion  for  the  most  grievous  offending  of  the 
slaves.  The  Mulattoes  and  other  free  Negroes  were  taxed.  They  ^ 
had  no  place  in  the  militia,  nor  could  they  claim  the  meanes 
rights  of  the  humblest  **leetman." 


'  Public  Acts  of  N.  C,  p.  66.  *  The  Act  of  1741  says,  **  unti!  ji  years  of  agc^" 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 


THE  COLONY  OF  NEW   HAMPSHIRE. 


1679-1775. 


The  P»oviva*L  Govciix»i«nt  o^  Massackvsitts  KsreircwEs  AtrreoinTv  over  the  State  of  Niw 
HAMrsHixx  AT  ITS  Okganuatiom.  «^  Slavckv  bxistbd  ritoM  THs  Beginkinc.  —  Thb  GovBRjtoit 
sftLEAj£»  A  Slave  rnoM  Bokdaor,  —  Imstsoctiok  agaik^t  Imi^ktatjoii  or  Slaves. —  Skvebal 
Act*  iiBoytATiJ*G  the  Cowduct  of  Servawts.  —The  Indiffeebnt  1>eat«bict  oi-  Slaves*— » 
Ths   Imfoitatioh  of  I>'t>iAN  Sekvakts  PonsioDsif.  —  Am  Act  cHECiaiic  th&  S&vsitE  TRtArr- 

MEKT    or     SEIVAKTS    AJ«0    bLAVlCft, 'SlAITU    IK    TWX    CotXIKY    UITU.    THE    COMMBMCSMEMT   CF 

Kosnuncs. 

ANTERIOR  to  the  year  1679*  the  provincial  government  of 
Massachusetts  exercised   authority  over  the   territory  that 
now  comitrises  the  State  of  New  Hampshire.     It  is  not  at 
11  improbable,  then,  that  slavery  existed  in  this  colony  from  the 
Bginning  of  its  organic  existence.     As  early  as  1683  it  was  set 
upon  by  the  authorities  as  a  wicked  and  hateful  institution.     On 
llhc   14th  of  March,    1684,   the  governor  of  New  Hampshire  as- 
sumed the  responsibility  of  releasing  a  Negro  slave  from  bondage. 
The  record  of  the  fact  is  thus  preserved  :  — 


\ 


•*  Thi ginger Hortould Mr.  Jaff try's  negro  hie  might goe from  his  mastery  hee 
'ould  cUre  him  und^r  hande  and  seU^  so  thefelio  no  more  attends  his  mastcr*s 
msemes''*  * 


It  may  be  inferred  from  the  above,  that  the  royal  governor  of 
the  Province  felt  the  pressure  of  public  sentiment  on  the  question 
of  anti-slavery.  While  this  colony  copied  its  criminal  code  from 
Massachusetts,  its  people  seemed  to  be  rather  select,  and,  on  the 
question  of  human  rights,  far  in  advance  of  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts. The  twelfth  article  was :  **  If  any  man  stealeth  man- 
kind he  shall  be  put  to  death  or  otherwise  grievously  punished.** 
The  entire  code  —  the  first  one  — was  rejected  in  England  as 
'* fanatical   and   absurd."^     It  was    the  desire   of  this   new  and 


B^Ucnip't  Hilt,  or  N.  H.,  vot.  I.  p.  y,^ 


■  Hildreth,  voL  I  p.  501. 


^^ 
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feeble  colony  to  throw  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  any  leg 
recognition  of  slavery.  The  governors  of  all  the  colonies  receive 
instruction  in  regard  to  the  question  of  slavery,  but  the  governc 
of  New  Hampshire  had  received  an  order  from  the  crown  to  havi 
the  tax  on  imported  slaves  removed.  The  royal  instructions, 
dated  June  30,  1761,  were  as  follows:  — 

"You  are  not  to  give  your  assent  to,  or  pass  any  law  imposing  duties  on 
negroes  imported  into  New  Hampshire.'^  * 

New  Hampshire  never  passed  any  law  establishing  slavery, 
but  in  1714  enacted  several  laws  regulating  the  conduct  of 
servants.     One  was  An  Ad  to  prevent  disorders  in  the  night :  — 

"  Whereas  great  disorders,  insolencles  and  burglaries  are  ofttimes  raise 
and  committed  in  the  night  time  by  Indian,  negro  and  mulatto  servants 
slaves,  to  the  disquiet  and  hurt  of  her  Majesty's  good  subjects ,  for  the  pr 
vention  whereof  Be  it^  &c»  —  that  no  Indian,  negro  or  mulatto  servant  or  slav 
may  presume  to  be  absent  from  the  families  where  they  respectively  belongs  1 
be  found  abroad  in  the  night  time  after  nine  oVlock  j  unless  it  be  upon  errand 
for  their  respective  masters."^ 

The  instructions  against  the  importation  of  slaves  were  in 
harmony  with  the  feelings  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people* 
They  felt  that  slavery  would  be  a  hinderance  rather  than  a  help 
to  them,  and  in  the  selection  of  servants  chose  white  ones.  If 
the  custom  of  holding  men  in  bondage  had  become  a  part  of  the 
institutions  of  Massachusetts,  —  so  like  a  cancer  that  it  could  not 
be  removed  without  endangering  the  political  and  commercial  life 
of  the  colony, — the  good  people  of  New  Hampshire,  acting  in 
the  light  of  experience,  resolved,  upon  the  threshold  of  their  pro- 
vincial life,  to  oppose  the  introduction  of  slaves  into  their  midst. 
The  first  result  was,  that  they  learned  quite  early  that  they  could 
get  on  without  slaves  ;  and,  second,  the  traders  in  human  flesh 
discovered  that  there  was  no  demand  for  slaves  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. Even  nature  fought  against  the  crime ;  and  Negroes  were 
found  to  be  poorly  suited  to  the  climate,  and,  of  course,  were  an 
expensive  luxury  in  that  colony. 

But,  nevertheless,  there  were  slaves  in  New  Hampshire,  The 
majority  of  them  had  gone  in  during  the  time  the  colony  was  a 
part  of  the  territory  of  Massachusetts.  They  had  been  purchased 
by  men  who  regarded  them  as  indispensable  to  them.     They  bad 


>  Gordon^a  Hist  of  Am.  Rev.,  vol.  v*  Letter  2,        •  Freedom  and  Bondage,  vol  I  p.  a66b 
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lived  long  in  many  families;  children  had  been  born  unto  them, 
and  in  many  instances  they  were  warmly  attached  to  their  owners. 
But  all  masters  were  not  alike^  Some  treated  their  servants  and 
slaves  cruelly.  The  neglect  in  some  cases  was  worse  than  stripes 
or  over-work.  Some  were  poorly  clad  and  scantily  fed ;  and,  thus 
exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  severe  climate,  many  were  pre- 
cipitated  into  premature  graves.  Even  white  and  Indian  servants 
shared  this  harsh  treatment.  The  Indians  endured  greater  hard- 
ships than  the  Negroes.  They  were  more  lofty  in  their  tone, 
more  sensitive  in  their  feelings,  more  revengeful  in  their  disposi- 
tion* They  were  both  hated  and  feared,  and  the  public  sentiment 
against  them  was  very  pronounced.  A  law,  passed  in  1714,  forbid 
their  importation  into  the  colony  under  a  heavy  penalty^ 

In  1718  it  was  found  necessary  to  pass  a  law  to  check  the 
severe  treatment  inflicted  upon  servants  and  slaves.  An  Act  for 
restraining  inhuman  severities  recited,  — 

'•For  the  prevention  and  restraining  of  inhuman  severities  which  by  evil 
masters  or  overseers,  may  be  used  towards  their  Christian  serv'ants,  that  from 
and  after  the  publication  hereof,  if  any  man  smite  out  the  eye  or  tooth  of  his 
an  servant  or  maid  servant,  or  otherwise  maim  or  disfigure  them  much,  unlMi 
be  by  mere  casualty,  he  shall  let  him  or  her  go  free  from  his  service,  a^ 
Bhall  allow  such  further  recompense  as  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  shall 
^'udge  him.  2.  That  if  any  person  or  persons  whatever  in  this  province  shall 
ilfuUy  kill  his  Indian  or  negroe  servant  or  ser\*ants  he  shall  be  punished  m\h 
ieath,"  > 

There  were  slaves  in  New  Hampshire  down  to  the  breaking- 
>ut  of  the  war  in  the  colonies,  but  they  were  only  slaves  in  name, 
"ew  in  number,  widely  scattered,  they  felt  themselves  closely 
identified  with  the  interests  of  the  colonists. 


*  Freedom  and  Bondage,  vol  i.  p*  367* 
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OhCAKIIATION  Of  THE  GoVHS?5MEKT  OF  PeSKSVLVAHIA,  —  ThK  SwSt>E5  AND  DlTTCH  PLAKT  SeTTtE* 
MSWTS  ON  THE  WESTCitN  BaNK  Of  THE  D&LAWARK  RiVER.  ^  ThS  Go\^HNDR  Of  Ni^W  YoRiC 
SBBK9  TO  EXBKC1SB  JfRKDlCTlOH  OVBR  THE  TriTRtTORV  OF  PBHNSVLVAXIA  —  ThK  FittsT  La«I'« 
ACReSD  trroN  IN  EnGLAKD.  —  pROVlSiOXS  or  THE  Law,  — MEMORtAt  AGAtJtST  SuAVERV  DRAUGHTED 
AKD    AOOPTSO    fiV    THE    GeITMANTOWIV    FrIENDS.  ^  WtLLlAM     PeKN    PRSSEKTS    A    BlLL    FOR    TKJl 

Better  Regulation  of  Sbrvand*.  —  Am  Act  prbvemting  the  Importation  of  Negroes  axd 
Indians,  — Rio HT^  of  Seckoes.  — A  Dirrv  laio  vwk  Nbcroe.^  and  MtrtATTO  Slaves. —  The 
Quawer  the  Frienp  ov  tmb,  Negro  — England  BEGtNs  to  threaten  her  Depenpencjes  in 
North  America.  — The  Peopls  of  Pennsylvania  rbfuect  upon  the  Froeable  Outrages 

tUElH  NECnOKS   MIGHT  COMMIT. 


LONG  before  there  was  an  organized  government  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  Swedes  and  Dutch  had  planted  settlements  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  Delaware  Riven  But  the  English 
crown  claimed  the  soil ;  and  the  governor  of  New  York,  under 
patent  from  the  Duke  of  York,  sought  to  exercise  jurisdiction 
over  the  territory.  On  the  nth  of  July,  168 1,  "  Conditions  and 
Concessions  were  agreed  upon  by  William  Penn,  Proprietary/* 
and  the  persons  who  were  "adventurers  and  purchasers  in  the 
same  province."  Provision  was  made  for  the  punishment  of 
persons  who  should  injure  Indians,  and  that  the  planter  injured 
by  them  should  *'not  be  his  own  judge  upon  the  Indian."  AH  con- 
troversies arising  between  the  whites  and  the  Indians  were  to  be 
settled  by  a  council  of  twelve  persons.  ^ — six  white  men  and  six 
Indians. 

The  first  laws  for  the  government  of  the  colony  were  agreed 
upon  in  England,  and  in  \6^2  went  into  effect  Provision  was 
made  for  the  registering  of  all  servants,  their  full  names,  amount 
of  wages  paid,  and  the  time  when  they  received  their  remunera- 
tion. It  was  strictly  required  that  servants  should  not  be  kept 
beyond  the  time  of  their  indenture,  should  be  kindly  treated,  and 
the  customary  outfit  furnished  at  the  time  of  their  freedom. 

The  baneful  custom  of  enslaving  Negroes  had  spread  through 
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Settlement  in  North  America,  and  was  even  "tolerated  in 
Pennsylvania  under  the  specious  pretence  of  the  religious  instruc- 
tion of  the  slave."  *  In  168S  Francis  Daniel  Pastorius  draughted  a 
memorial  against  slavery,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Germantown 
Friends,  and  by  them  sent  up  to  the  Monthly  Meeting,  and  thence 
to  the  Yearly  Meeting  at  Philadelphia.^  The  original  document 
was  found  by  Nathan  Kite  of  Philadelphia  in  1844.3  It  was  a 
remarkable  document,  and  the  first  protest  against  slavery  issued 
by  any  religious  body  in  America.  Speaking  of  the  slaves,  Pasto- 
rius asks,  "Have  not  these  negroes  as  much  right  to  fight  for 
their  freedom  as  you  have  to  keep  them  slaves  ? "  He  believed 
the  time  would  come,  — 

"  When,  from  the  gallery  to  the  farthest  seat, 
Slave  and  slaveowner  shall  no  longer  meet. 
But  all  sit  equal  at  the  Master*s  feet,'' 

He  regarded  the  **  buying,  selling,  and  holding  men  in  slavery, 
as  inconsistent  vvith  the  christian  religion.*'  When  his  memorial 
came  before  the  Yearly  Meeting  for  action,  it  confessed  itself  "un- 
prepared to  act,"  and  voted  it  "not  proper  then  to  give  a  positive 
judgtnent  in  the  case."  In  1696  the  Yeariy  Meeting  pronounced 
against  the  further  importation  of  slaves,  and  adopted  measures 
looking  toward  their  moral  improvement.  George  Keith,  catch- 
ing the  holy  inspiration  of  humanity,  with  a  considerable  follow- 
ing, denounced  the  institution  of  slavery  '*as  contrary  to  the 
religion  of  Christ,  the  rights  of  man,  and  sound  reason  and 
poIicy/*4 

»  While  these  efforts  were,  to  a  certain  extent,  abortive,  yet, 
nevertheless,  the  Society  of  the  Friends  made  regulations  for  the 
^ttcr  treatment  of  the  enslaved  Negroes.  The  sentiment  thus 
TOated  went  far  toward  deterring  the  better  class  of  citizens  from 
purchasing  slaves.  To  his  broad  and  lofty  sentiments  of  human- 
ity, the  pious  William  Penn  sought  to  add  the  force  of  positive 
I  law.  The  published  views  of  George  Fox,  given  at  Barbadoes  in 
1671,  in  his  "Gospel  Family  Order,  being  a  short  discourse  con- 
ceming  the  ordering  of  Families*  both  of  Whites,  Blacks,  and 
Indians,'*  had  a  salutary  effect  upon  the  mind  of  Penn.  In  1700 
'  Gordon'*  Hbtory  of  Penn.,  p.  114.  ^  WhittierS  Penn.  Pilgrim,  p.  viii, 

*  The  memorial  referred  to  was  prmteil  in  §xitnm  in  The  Friend,  mA.  xviii.  No  16. 
4  Minutes  of  Yearly  Meetiug,  Watson's  MS.  Coll.    BetUe's  notices  of  N.  S.  MinutcSi  Penn. 
Hist  doc 
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he  proposed  to  the  Council  "  the  necessitie  of  a  law  \amQng  others^ 
about y^  marriages  of  negroes''  The  bill  was  referred  to  a  joint 
committee  of  both  houses,  and  they  brought  in  a  bill  '*for  regulat- 
iiig  Nigroes  in  their  Morals  and  Marriages  &c/'  It  reached  a 
second  reading,  and  was  lost.*  Penn  regarded  the  teaching  of 
Negroes  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage  relation  as  of  the  greatest 
importance  tu  the  colony,  and  the  surest  means  of  promoting  pure 
morals.  Upon  what  grounds  it  was  rejected  is  not  known*  He 
presented,  at  the  same  session  of  the  Assembly,  another  bill, 
which  provided  ^^for  the  better  regulation  of  servants  in  this /^rov- 
inee  and  territories,**  He  desired  the  government  of  slaves  to  be 
prescribed  and  regulated  by  law,  rather  than  by  the  capricious 
whims  of  masters.  No  servant  was  to  be  sold  out  of  the  IVovince 
without  giving  his  consent,  nor  could  he  be  assigned  over  except 
before  a  justice  of  the  peace.  It  provided  for  a  regular  allowance 
to  servants  at  the  expiration  of  their  time,  and  required  them  to 
serve  five  days  extra  for  every  day's  absence  from  their  master 
without  the  latter's  assent  A  penalty  was  fixed  for  concealing 
runaway  slaves,  and  a  reward  offered  for  apprehending  them.  No 
free  person  was  allowed  to  deal  with  servants,  and  justices  and 
sheriffs  were  to  be  punished  for  neglecting  their  duties  in  the 
premises. 

In  case  a  Negro  was  guilty  of  murder,  he  was  tried  by  two 
justices,  appointed  by  the  governor,  before  six  freeholders.  The 
manner  of  procedure  was  prescribed,  and  the  nature  of  the  sen- 
tence and  acquittal  Negroes  were  not  allowed  to  carry  a  gun  or 
other  weapons.  Not  more  than  four  were  allowed  together,  upon 
pain  of  a  severe  flogging.  An  Act  for  raising  revenue  was  passed^ 
and  a  duty  upon  imported  slaves  w^as  levied,  in  r/io.  In  1711-12. 
an  Act  was  passed  *'  to  prevent  the  importation  of  negroes  and 
Indians  '*  into  the  Province,  A  general  petition  for  the  emanci- 
pation of  slaves  by  law  was  presented  to  the  Legislature  during 
this  same  year;  but  the  wise  law-makers  replied,  that  **it  was 
neither  just  nor  convenient  to  set  them  at  liberty,*'  The  bill 
passed  on  the  7th  of  June,  1 712,  but  was  disapproved  by  Great 
Britain,  and  was  accordingly  repealed  by  an  Act  of  Queen  Anne, 
Feb.  20,  1 713.  In  1714  and  171 7,  Acts  were  passed  to  check  the 
importation  of  slaves.  But  tha  English  government,  instead  of 
being  touched  by  the  philanthropic  endeavors  of  the  people  of 


>  Colonial  Rec..  vol.  i.  pp.  59S,  606.    See  also  Vstis  of  Assembly^  voL  L  pp,  tao^u 
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Pennsylvania,  was  seeking,  for  purposes  of  commercial  trade  and 
un»  to  darken  the  continent  with  the  victims  of  its  avarice, 

Negroes  had  no  political  rights  in  the  Province.    Free  Negroes 

rere  prohibited  from  entertaining  Negro  or  Indian  slaves,  or  trad- 

ig  with  them.     Masters  were  required^  when  manumitting  slaves, 

furnish  security,  as  in  the  other  colonies.     Marriages  between 

the  races  were  forbidden,     Negroes  were  not  allowed  to  be  abroad 

fter  nine  o^clock  at  night. 

In  1773  the  Assembly  passed  'M«  Act  making  perpetual  the 

let  entitledy  An  Act  for  laying  a   duty  on  negroes  and  mulatto 

ftaves,'*  etc,  and  added  ten   pounds  to  the  duty.     The  colonists 

lid  much  to  check  the  vile  and  inhuman  traffic;  but,  having  once 

obtained  a  hold,  it  did  eat  lik'e  a  canker.     It  threw  its  dark  shadow 

jver  personal  and  collective  interests,  and  poisoned  the  springs  of 

luman  kindness  in  many  hearts.     It  was  not  alone  hurtful  to  the 

Wave :  it  transformed  and  blackened  character  everywhere,  and 

lascinated  those  who  were  anxious  for  riches  beyond  the  power  of 

loral  discernment.     Here,  however,  as  m  New  Jersey,  the  Negro 

>und  the  Quaker  his  practical  friend ;  and  his  upper  and  better 

lite  received  the  pruning  advice,  refining  and  elevating  influence, 

if  a  godly  people.     But  intelligence  in  the  slave  was  an  occasion 

;>f  offending,  and  prepared  him  to  realize  his  deplorable  situation. 

[So  to  enlighten  hmi  was  to  excite  in  him  a  deep  desire  for  liberty, 

»nd,  not  unlikely,  a  feeling  of  revenge  toward  his  enslav^ers*     So 

lere   was   really  danger   in   the   method   the  guileless    Friends 

iidopted  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  slaves. 

\Mien  England  began  to  breathe  out  threatenings  against  her 
contumacious  dependencies  in  North  America,  the  people  of 
?ennsylvania  began  to  reflect  upon  the  probable  outrages  their 
fegroes  would,  m  all  probability,  commit.  They  inferred  that 
Ithe  Negroes  would  be  their  enemy  because  they  were  their  slaves. 
IThis  was  the  equitable  findings  of  a  guilty  conscience.  They  did 
lnot  dare  expect  less  than  the  revengeful  hate  of  the  beings  they 
[had  laid  the  yoke  of  bondage  upon  ;  and  verily  they  found  them- 
selves  with  "fears  within,  and  fightings  without.*' 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE  COLONY   OF  GEOUGIA. 
1732-1775. 

GsoRciA  oNcs  ntcunwD  nt  th s  Tbxritoiiv  of  Cadolu^  —  Tmb  TKtRTBSin-R  CoLOKY  njoim^  m 
NoRTii  America  by  the  Ekgush  Government.  — Slaves  ruleii  otrr  AtTocBTHBR  by  tub 
Trustees. —The  On KioN  op  Gen.  Oglstiiorpe  concerning  Slavery,  —  Long  and  Brrra 
Discussion  in  Regard  to  tije  Admi^siok  or  Slavery  into  the  Colony.  —  Slavery  intro* 
Ducsiv  — HtsTOEY  OF  Slaverv  m  Georgia. 

GEORGIA  was  once  included  in  the  territory  of  Carolina, 
and  extended  from  the  Savannah  to  the  St.  John^s  Riv^er. 
A  corporate  body,  under  the  title  of  "The  Trustees  for 
establishing  the  Colony  of  Georgia,"  was  created  by  charter,  bear- 
ing date  of  June  g,  1732.  The  life  of  their  trust  was  tor  the 
space  of  twenty-one  years.  The  rules  by  which  the  trustees 
sought  to  manage  the  infant  were  rather  novel ;  but  as  a  discus- 
sion of  them  would  be  irrelevant,  mention  can  be  made  only  of 
that  part  which  related  to  slavery.  Georgia  was  the  last  colony 
—  the  thirteenth  —  [jlanted  in  North  Ajnerica  by  the  English 
government.  Special  interest  centred  in  it  for  several  reasons, 
that  will  be  explained  farther  on. 

The  trustees  ruled  out  slavery  altogether.  Gen.  John  Ogle- 
thoq>e,  a  brilliant  young  English  officer  of  gentle  blood,  the  first 
governor  of  the  colony*  was  identified  with  **the  Royal  African 
Company,  which  alone  had  the  right  of  planting  forts  and  trading 
on  the  coast  of  Africa."  He  said  that  **  slavery  is  against  the 
gospel,  as  well  as  the  fundamental  law  of  England.  We  refused, 
as  trustees,  to  make  a  law  permitting  such  a  horrid  crime.** 
Another  of  the  trustees,  in  a  sermon  preached  on  Sunday,  Feb, 
17,  1734,  at  St.  George's  Church,  Hanover  Square,  London, 
declared,  **  Slavery,  the  misfortune,  if  not  the  dishonor,  of  other 
plantations,  is  absolutely  proscribed.  Let  avarice  defend  it  as  it 
will,  there  is  an  honest  reluctance  in  humanity  against  buying 
and  selling,  and  regarding  those  of  our  own  species  as  our  wealth 
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ind  possessions/'  Beautiful  sentiments !  Eloquent  testimony 
Igainst  the  crime  of  the  ages!  At  first  blush  the  student  of 
liistory  is  apt  to  praise  the  sublime  motives  of  the  "trustees," 
In  placing  a  restriction  against  the  slave-trade.  But  the  declara- 
tion of  principles  quoted  above  is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts  of 
iistory.  On  this  point  Dr  Stevens,  the  historian  of  Georgia, 
observes,   ''Yet   in   the   official   publications   of   that   body  [the 

stees],  its  inhibition  is  based  only  on  political  and  prudential, 

not  on  humane  and  liberal  grounds;  and  even  Oglethorpe 

>wned  a  plantation  and  negroes  near  Parachucla  in  South  Caro- 

lina,  about  forty  miles  above  Savannah/* '    To  this  reliable  opinion 

added : — 

"  The  introduction  of  slaves  was  prohibited  to  the  colony  of  Georgia  for 

&me  years,  not  from  motives  of  humanity,  but  for  the  reason  it  was  encouraged 

elsewhere,  to  wit:  the  interest  of  the  mother  country.     It  was  a  favorite  idea 

ridi  the  '  mother  countr>%'  to  make  Georgia  a  protecting  barrier  for  the  Caro- 

,  against  the  Spanish  settlements  south  of  her,  and  the  principal  Indian 

.  to  the  west;  to  do  this,  a  strong  settlement  o£  white  men  was  sought  to 

built  up,  whose  arms  and  interests  would  defend  her  northern  plantations, 

The  introduction  of  slaves  was  held  to  be  unfavorable  to  this  scheme,  and 

hence  its  prohibition.     During  the  time  of  the  prohibition,  Oglethorpe  himself 

ras  a  slave-holder  in  Carolina."  > 

The  reasons  that  led  the  trustees  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the 
Dolony  are  put  thus  tersely  :  — 

**  1st.  Its  expense;  which  the  poor  emigrant  would  be  entirely  unable  to 

sustain,  either  in  the  first  cost  of  a  negro,  or  his  subsequent  keeping.     2d, 

because  it  would  induce  idleness,  and  render  labour  degrading.     3d.  Because 

^Ihe  settlers,  being  freeholders  of  only  fifty-acre  lots,  requiring  but  one  or  two 

extra  hands  for  their  cultivation,  the  German  servants  would  be  a  third  more 

profitable  than  the  blacks.     Upon  the  last  original  design  I  have  mentioned,  in 

pAaating  this  colony,  they  also  based  an  argument  against  their  admission,  viz.t 

^^^^b  the  cultivation  of  silk  and  wine^  demanding  skill  and  nicety,  rather  than 

^HH&gth  and  endurance  of  fatigue,  the  whites  svere  better  calculated  for  such 

^B^bour  than  the  negroes.     These  were  the  prominent  arguments,  drawn  from 

^^thc  various  considerations  of  internal  and  external  policy,  which  influenced  the 

Trustees  in  making  this  prohibition.     Many  of   them,  however,  had  but  a 

temporary  bearing ;  none  stood  the  test  of  experience."  J 

It  is  clear^  then,  that  the  founders  of  the  colony  of  Georgia 
rcrenot  moved  by  the  noblest  impulses  to  prohibit  slavery  within 


'  Stephcfu's  Journal,  vol,  iii,  p.  aSr.  *  Freedom  and  Bondage,  vol  L  p.  310,  nottb 

3  Sttveos's  Hbt  of  Georgia,  voL  i.  p.  289* 
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their  jurisdiction.  In  the  chapter  on  South  Carolina,  attention 
was  called  to  the  influence  of  the  Spanish  troops  in  Florida  on 
the  recalcitrant  Negroes  in  the  Carolinas,  the  Negro  regimen^H 
with  suhalterns  from  their  owm  class,  and  the  work  of  Spanish^V 
emissaries  among  the  slaves.  The  home  government  thought  it 
wise  to  build  up  Georgia  out  of  white  men,  who  could  develop  its 
resources,  and  bear  arms  in  defence  of  British  possessions  along 
an  extensive  border  exposed  to  a  pestiferous  foe.  But  the  Board 
of  Trade  soon  found  this  an  impracticable  scheme,  and  the  colo- 
nists themselves  began  to  clamor  "for  the  use  of  negroes.*' «  1*^^,^^ 
first  petition  for  the  introduction  and  use  of  Negro  slaves  wair^H 
offered  to  the  trustees  in  1735.  This  prayer  was  promptly  and 
positively  denied,  and  for  fifteen  years  they  refused  to  grant  all 
requests  for  the  use  of  Negroes.  They  adhered  to  their  prohibi- 
tion in  letter  and  spirit.  Whenever  and  wherever  Negroes  were 
found  in  the  colony^  they  were  sold  back  into  Carolina.  In  the 
month  of  December,  1738,  a  petition,  addressed  to  the  trustees, 
including  nearly  all  the  names  of  the  foremost  colonists,  set  forth 
the  distressing  condition  into  which  affairs  had  drifted  under  the 
enforcement  of  the  prohibition,  and  declared  that  *'the  use  of^^ 
negroes,  with  proper  limitations,  which,  if  granted,  would  botlji^| 
occasion  great  numbers  of  white  people  to  come  here,  and  also  to 
render  us  capable  to  subsist  oufselves,  by  raising  provisions  upon 
our  lands,  until  we  could  make  some  produce  fit  for  export,  in 
some  measure  to  balance  our  importations."  But  instead  of 
securing  a  favorable  hearing,  the  petition  drew  the  fire  of  the 
friends  of  the  prohibition  against  the  use  of  Negroes.  On  the 
3d  of  January,  1739,  a  petition  to  the  trustees  combating  the  argu- 
ments of  the  above-mentioned  petition,  and  urging  them  to  remain 
firm,  was  issued  at  Darien.  This  was  followed  by  another  one, 
issued  from  Ebenezer  on  the  13th  of  March,  in  favor  nf  the 
position  occupied  by  the  trustees.  A  great  many  Scotch  and 
German  people  had  settled  in  the  colony;  and,  familiar  with  the 
arts  of  husbandry,  they  became  the  ardent  supporters  of  the 
trustees,  James  Habersham,  the  ''dear  fellotv-tmvelltr^*'  of 
Whitefield,  exclaimed, — 


**  I  once  thought*  it  was  unlawful  to  keep  negro  slaves,  but  I  am  now 
induced  to  Ihmk  God  may  have  a  higher  end  in  permitting  them  to  be  brought 
to  lljii  Christian  country,  than  merely  to  support  their  masters.     Many  of  the 


4 


>  Bancroft,  vol.  iti.  I3th  ed.  p.  437, 
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poor  slaves  in  AmcHca  have  already  been  made  freemen  of  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem^  and  possibly  a  time  may  come  when  many  thousands  may  embrace 
I  he  gospel,  and  thereby  be  brought  into  the  glorioos  liberty  of  the  children  of 
God,  These,  and  other  considerations,  appear  to  plead  strongly  for  a  limited 
use  of  oe^oes ;  for^  while  we  can  buy  provisions  in  Carolina  cheaper  than  we 
can  here,  no  one  will  be  induced  to  plant  much/^ 

But  the  trustees  stood  firm  against  the  subtle  cimning  of  the 
polilicians,  arid  the  eloquent  pleadings  of  avarice. 

On  the  7th  October,  1741,  a  large  meeting  was  held  at  Savan- 
nahs and  a  petition  drawn,  in  which  the  landholders  and  settlers 
presented  their  grievances  to  the  English  authorities  in  London. 
On  the  26th  of  March,  1742,  Mr.  Thomas  Stephens,  armed  with 
the  memorial,  as  the  agent  of  the  memorialists,  sailed  for  Lon- 
don. While  the  document  ostensibly  set  forth  their  wish  for  a 
definition  of  "the  tenure  of  the  lands/'  really  the  burden  of  the 
prayer  was  for  *' Negroes'*  He  presented  the  memorial  to  the 
king,  and  his  Majesty  referred  it  to  a  committee  of  the  "Lords  of 
Council  for  Plantation  Affairs.**  This  committee  transferred  a 
copy  of  the  memorial  to  the  trustees,  with  a  request  for  their 
answer.  About  this  time  Stephens  presented  a  petition  to  Parlia- 
ment, in  which  he  charged  the  trustees  with  direliction  of  duty, 
improper  use  of  the  public  funds,  abuse  of  their  authority,  and 
numerous  other  sins  against  the  public  welfare.  It  created  a 
genuine  sensation.  The  House  resolved  to  go  into  a  "committee 
of  the  whole/*  to  consider  the  petitions  and  the  answer  of  the 
trustees.  The  answer  of  the  trustees  was  drawn  by  the  able  pen 
of  the  Earl  of  Egmont,  aiid  by  them  warmly  approved  on  the  3d 
of  May,  and  three  days  later  was  read  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
A  motion  prevailed  *'  that  the  petitions  do  lie  upon  the  table,"  for 
the  perusal  of  the  members,  for  the  space  of  one  week.  At  the 
expiration  of  the  time  fixed,  Stephens  appeared,  and  all  the  peti- 
tions of  the  people  of  Georgia  to  the  trustees  in  reference  to  **thc 
tenure  of  lands,'*  and  for  **  the  use  of  negroes,'*  w^ere  laid  before 
the  honorable  body.  In  the  committee  of  the  whole  the  affairs 
of  the  colony  were  thoroughly  investigated  ;  and,  after  a  few  days 
session,  Mr.  Carew  reported  a  set  of  resolutions,  being  the  sense 
of  the  committee  after  due  deliberation  upon  the  matters  before 
them  :  — 

"That  the  province  of  Ceorgta,  in  Amenca^  by  reason  of  its  sittiatton, 
may  be  an  useful  barrier  to  the  British  provinces  on  ihe  continent  of  America 
against  the  French  and  Spaniards,  and  Indian  nations  in  their  interests;  that 


I 
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the  ports  and  harbours  within  the  said  province  may  be  a  good  security  to  the 
trade  and  navigation  of  this  kingdom ;  that  the  said  province,  by  reason  of  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  the  healthfulness  of  the  climate,  and  the  convenience  of 
the  rivers,  is  a  proper  place  for  establishing  a  settlement,  and  may  contribute 
greatly  to  the  increasing  trade  of  this  kingdom ;  that  it  is  ver>'  necessar\'  and 
advantageous  to  this  nation  that  the  colony  of  Georgia  should  be  preserved  and 
supported;  that  it  will  be  an  advantage  to  the  colony  of  Georgia  to  permit  the 
importation  of  rum  into  the  said  colony  from  any  of  the  British  colonies;  that 
the  petition  of  Thomas  Stephens  contains  false,  scandalous  and  malicious 
charges,  tending  to  asperse  the  characters  of  the  Trustees  for  Establishing  the 
Colony  of  Georgia,  in  America**' 

\Vlien  the  resolution  making  the  importation  of  rum  lawful 
reached  a  vote,  it  was  amended  by  adding,  *•  As  also  the  use  of 
negroes,  who  may  be  employed  there  with  advantage  to  the 
colony,  under  proper  regulations  and  restrictions/'  It  was  lost 
by  a  majority  of  nine  votes.  A  resolution  prevailed  calling 
Thomas  Stephens  to  the  bar  of  the  House,  '*to  be  reprimanded 
on  his  knees  by  Mr.  Speaker,"  for  his  offence  against  the  trustees. 

On  the  next  day  Stephens,  upon  his  bended  knees  at  the  bar 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  before  the  assembled  statesmen  of 
Great  Britain,  w^as  publicly  reprimanded  by  the  speaker,  and 
discharged  after  paying  his  fees.  Thus  ended  the  attempt  of 
the  people  of  the  colony  of  Georgia  to  secure  permission,  over 
the  heads  of  the  trustees,  to  introduce  slaves  into  their  service. 

The  dark  tide  of  slavery  influence  was  dashing  against  the 
borders  of  the  colony.  The  people  wxre  discouraged.  Business 
was  stagnated.  Interna!  dissatisfaction  and  factional  strife  wore 
hard  upon  the  spirit  of  a  people  trying  to  build  up  and  develop  a 
new  country.  Then  the  predatory  incursions  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  the  threatening  attitude  of  the  Indians,  unnerved  the  entire 
Province.  In  this  state  of  affairs  white  servants  grew  insolent 
and  insubordinate.  Those  whose  term  of  service  expired  refused 
to  work.  In  this  dilemma  many  persons  boldly  put  the  rule  of 
the  trustees  under  foot,  and  hired  Negroes  from  the  Carolinas. 
At  length  the  trustees  became  aware  of  the  clandestine  importa- 
tion of  Negroes  into  the  colony,  and  thereupon  gave  the  magis- 
trates a  severe  reproval  On  the  2d  of  October,  1747,  they 
received  the  following  reply:  — 

"  We  are  afraid,  sir,  from  what  you  have  wrote  in  relation  to  negroes,  that 
the  Honourable  Trustees  have  been  misinformed  as  to  oyr  conduct  relating 
thereto;  for  we  can  with  great  assurance  assert,  that  this  Board  has  always 
acted  an  uniform  part  in  discouraging  tlie  use  of  negroes  in  this  colony,  wcU 
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knowing  it  to  be  disagreeable  to  the  Trustees,  as  well  as  contrary  to  an  act 
existing  for  the  prohibition  of  them,  and  always  gave  it  in  charge  to  those 
lA'hom  we  had  put  in  possession  of  lands,  not  to  attempt  the  introduction  or 
use  of  negroes.  But  notwithstanding  our  great  caution,  some  people  from 
Carolina,  soon  after  settling  lands  on  the  Litde  Ogcechee,  found  means  of 
bringing  and  employing  a  few  negroes  on  the  said  lands,  some  time  before  it 
was  discovered  to  us ;  upon  which  they  thought  it  high  time  to  withdraw  them, 
for  fear  of  being  seized,  and  soon  after  withdrew  themselves  and  families  out 
of  the  colony,  which  appears  to  us  at  present  to  be  the  resolution  of  divers 
others/' « 


It  was  charged  that  the  law-oflficers  knew  of  the  presence  of 
Negroes  in  Georgia ;  that  their  standing  and  constant  toast  was. 
^*  the  one  thing  needfni'*  (Negroes) ;  and  that  they  themselves  had 
surreptitiously  aided  in  the  procurement  of  Negroes  for  the 
colony.  The  supporters  of  the  colonists  grew  less  powerful  as 
the  struggle  went  forward.  The  most  active  grew  taciturn  and 
conservative*  The  advocates  of  Negro  labor  became  bolder,  and 
more  acrimonious  in  debate  j  and  at  length  the  champions  of 
exclusive  white  labor  shrank  into  silence,  appalled  at  the  despera- 
tion of  their  opponents.  The  Rev.  Martin  Bolzius,  one  of  the 
most  active  supporters  of  the  trustees,  wrote  those  gentlemen  on 
May  3.  1748:  — 

"Things  being  now  tn  such  a  melancholy  state,  I  must  humbly  beseech 
your  honors^  not  to  regard  any  more  our  or  our  friend's  petitions  against 
negroes,** 

The  Rev.  George  Whitefield  and  James  Habersham  used  their 

utmost  influence  upon  the  trustees  to  obtain  a  modification  of  the 
prohibition  against  '*the  use  of  negroes.'*  On  the  6th  of  Decem- 
ber^  1748,  Rev,  Whitefield,  speaking  of  a  plantation  and  Negroes 
he  had  purchased,  wrote  the  trustees  :  — 

"Upwards  of  five  thousand  pounds  have  been  expended  in  that  under- 
taking, and  yet  very  little  proficiency  made  in  the  cultivation  of  my  tract  of 
land,  and  that  entirely  owing  to  the  necessity  I  lay  under  of  making  use  of 
white  hands.  Had  a  negro  been  allowed,  I  should  now  have  had  a  sufficiency 
to  support  a  great  many  orphans,  without  expending  above  half  the  sum  which 
has  been  laid  out.  An  unwillingness  to  let  so  good  a  design  drop,  and  having 
a  rational  conviction  that  it  must  necessarily,  if  some  other  method  was  not 
fixed  upon  to  prevent  it  —  these  two  considerations,  honoured  gentlemen,  pre  vailed 
on  me  about  two  years  ago,  through  the  bounty  of  my  good  friends,  to 
purchase  a  plantation  in  South  Carolina,  where  negroes  are  allowed.     Blessed 

'  Stevens's  Hist,  of  Geor^iat  voL  i.  p.  307, 
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be  God,  this  planUtian  has  succeeded;  and  though  at  present  I  have  only 
eight  working  hands,  yet  in  all  probability  there  will  be  more  raised  in  one 
year,  and  with  a  quarter  the  expense,  than  has  been  produced  at  Bethcsda  for 
several  years  last  past.  This  confirms  me  in  the  ojMnion  I  have  entertained 
for  a  long  time,  that  Georgia  never  can  or  will  ^  a  Jlourishing  provinie  wiih- 
&ut  negraes  are  athwedy ' 


The  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  importation  of  Negro  slaves 
had  become  well-nigh  unanimous.  The  trustees  began  to  waver. 
On  the  loth  of  January,  1749,  another  petition  was  presented  to 
the  trustees.  It  was  carefully  drawn,  and  set  forth  the  restric- 
tions under  which  slaves  should  be  introduced.  On  the  i6th  of 
May  following,  it  was  read  to  the  trustees ;  and  they  resolved  to 
have  it  *' presented  to  His  Majesty  in  council/*  They  also  asked 
that  the  prohibition  against  the  introduction  of  Negroes,  passed 
in  **  1735,  be  repealed."  The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  at  the  head  of 
a  special  committee,  draughted  a  bill  repealing  the  prohibition.  On 
the  26th  of  October,  1749,  a  large  and  influential  committee  of 
twenty-seven  drew  up  and  signed  a  petition  urging  the  imme- 
diate introduction  of  slavery,  with  certain  limitations.  The  paper 
was  duly  attested,  and  returned  to  the  trustees.  The  opposition 
to  the  introduction  of  slavery  into  the  colony  of  Georgia  had 
been  conquered  ;  and,  after  a  long  and  bitter  struggle,  slavery  was 
firmly  and  legally  established  in  this  the  last  Province  of  the 
Enghsh  in  the  Wt'stern  world.     The  colonists  were  jubilant. 

The  charter  under  which  the  trustees  acted  expired  by  limita- 
tion in  1752.  and  a  new  form  of  government  was  established 
under  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  royal  commission  appointed  a 
governor  and  council.  One  of  the  first  ordinances  enacted  by 
them  was  one  whereby  "all  offences  committed  by  slaves  were  to 
be  tried  by  a  single  justice,  without  a  jury,  who  was  to  award 
execution,  and,  in  capital  cases,  to  set  a  value  on  the  slave,  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  public  treasury,"  At  the  first  session  of  the 
Assembly  in  1755,  a  law  was  passed  -^for  the  regulation  and  gov- 
ernment of  slaves.'*  In  1765  an  Act  was  passed  establishing  a 
pass  system,  and  the  rest  of  the  legislation  in  respect  to  slaves 
was  a  copy  of  the  laws  of  South  Carolina. 

The  history  of  slavery  in  Georgia  during  this  period  is  unpar- 
alleled and  incomparably  interesting.  It  illustrates  the  power  of 
the  institution,  and  shows  that   there  was  no  Province  sufHciently 
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independent  of  its  influence  so  as  to  expel  it  from  its  jurisdiction. 
Like  the  Angel  of  Death  that  passed  through  Egypt,  there  was 
no  colony  that  it  did  not  smite  with  its  dark  and  destroying 
pinions.  The  dearest,  the  sublimest,  interests  of  humanity  were 
prostrated  by  its  defiling  touch.  It  shut  out  the  sunlight  of 
human  kindness ;  it  paled  the  fires  of  hope  ;  it  arrested  the  devel- 
opment of  the  branches  of  men's  better  natures,  and  peopled 
their  lower  being  with  base  and  consuming  desires ;  it  placed  the 
**  Golden  Rule**  under  the  unholy  heel  of  time-servers  and  self* 
seekers ;  it  made  the  Church  as  secular  as  the  'Change,  and  the 
latter  as  pious  as  the  former  ;  it  was  a  gigantic  system,  at  war 
with  the  civiliitation  of  the  Roundheads  and  Puritans,  and  an 
intolerable  burden  to  a  people  w^ho  desired  to  build  a  new  nation 
in  this  New  World  in  the  West. 
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THE  NEGRO  DURING   THE  REVOLUTION 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

MILITARY  EMPLOYMENT  OF  NEGROES. 
I775-1780. 

"  Many  black  soldiers  were  in  the  service  during  all  stages  of  the  war."  —  Sparks. 

The  Colonial  States  in  1715.  — Ratification  of  the  Non-Importation  Act  by  the  Southern 
Colonies.  —  George  Washington  presents  Resolutions  against  Slavery,  in  a  Meeting 
at  Fairfax  Court-House,  Va.  —  Letter  written  by  Benjamin  Franklin  to  Dean  Wood- 
ward, pertaining  to  Slavery.  —  Letter  to  the  Freemen  of  Virginia  from  a  Committee, 
concerning  the  Slaves  brought  from  Jamaica.  —  Severe  Treatment  of  Slaves  in  the 
Colonies  modified.  —  Advertisement  in  "The  Boston  Gazette"  of  the  Runaway  Slave 
Crispus  Attucks.  —  The  Boston  Massacre.  —  Its  Results.  --  Crispus  Attucks  shows  his 
Loyalty.  —  His  Spirited  Letter  to  the  Tory  Governor  of  the  Province.  —  Slaves 
admitted  into  the  Army.  —  The  Condition  of  the  Continental  Army. —  Spirited  Debate 
IN  THE  Continental  Congress,  over  the  Draught  of  a  Letter  to  Gen.  Washington. — 
Instructions  to  discharge  all  Slaves  and  Free  Negroes  in  his  Army.  —  Minutes  of  the 
Meeting  held  at  Ca.mbridge.  —  Lord  Dunmore's  Proclamation.  —  Prejudice  in  the 
Southern  Colonies.  —  Negroes  in  Virginia  flock  to  the  British  Army.  —  Caution  to 
THE  Negroes  printed  in  a  Williamsburg  Paper.  —  The  Virginia  Convention  answers  the 
Proclamation  of  Lord  Dunmore.  — Gen.  Greene,  in  a  Letter  to  Gen.  Washington,  calls 
Attention  to  the  Raising  of  a  Negro  Regiment  on  Staten  Island.  —  Letter  from  a 
Hessian  Officer.  — Connecticut  Legislature  on  the  Subject  of  Employment  of  Negroes 
AS  Soldiers.  —  Gen.  Varnum's  Letter  to  Gen.  Washington,  suggesting  the  Employment 
OF  NAgroes,  sent  to  Gov.  Cooke.  —  The  Governor  refers  Varnum's  Letter  to  the  Gen- 
ERAL  AssE.MBLY.  — Minority  protest  against  enlisting  Slaves  to  serve  in  the  Ar.my. — 
Massachusetts  tries  to  secure  Legal  Enustments  of  Negro  Troops.  —  Letter  of  Thomas 
Kench  to  the  Council  and  House  of  Representatives,  Boston,  Mass. —  Negroes  serve 
IN  White  Organizations  until  the  Close  of  the  A.merican  Revolution.  —  Negro  Soldiers 
SERVE  in  Virginia.  —  Maryland  employ  Negroes.  —  New  York  passes  an  Act  providing 
FOR  THE  Raising  of  Two  Colored  Regiments.  —  War  in  the  Middle  and  Southern  Colo- 
nies-Hamilton's Letter  TO  John  Jay. —  Col.  Laurens's  Efforts  to  raise  Negro  Troops 
IN  South  Carolina.  —  Proclamation  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  inducing  Negroes  to  desert  the 
Rebel  Army.  —  Lord  Cornwallis  issues  a  Proclamation  offering  Protection  to  all 
Negroes  seeking  his  Com.mand.  — Col.  Laurens  is  called  to  France  on  Important  Busi- 
ness.—His  Plan  for  securing  Black  Levies  for  the  South  upon  his  Return. —  His 
LfeTTERS  TO  Gen.  Washington  in  Regard  to  his  Fruitless  Plans.  —  Capt.  David 
Humphreys  recruits  a  Company  of  Colored  Infantry  in  Connecticut.  —  Return  of 
Negroes  in  the  Army  in  1778. 

THE  policy  of  arming  the  Negroes  early  claimed  the  anxious 
consideration   of  the  leaders  of  the  colonial  army  during 
the  American  Revolution.    England  had  been  crowding  her 
American  plantations  with  slaves  at  a  fearful  rate;  and,  when  hos- 
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tilities  actually  began,  it  was  difficult  to  tell  whether  the  American 
army  or  the  ministerial  army  would  be  able  to  secure  the  Negroes 
as  allies.  In  1715  the  royal  governors  of  the  colonies  gave  the 
Board  of  Trade  the  number  of  the  Negroes  in  their  respective 
colonies.     The  slave  population  was  as  follows  :  — 


KSCItOES. 

New  Hampshire 150 

Massachusetts  ......  2^000 

Khode  Island 5cx) 

Connecticut 1,500 

New  York 4,000 

New  Jersey ii50o 

Pennsyh^ania  and  Delaware    .  2,500 


Maryland 9,500 

Virginia 23,000 

North  Carolina  *..,..  3,700 

South  Carolina 10,500 

Total 5S1S50 


Sixty  years  afterwards,  when  the  Revolution  had  begun,  the 
slave  population  of  the  thirteen  colonies  was  as  follows:  — 


['Massachusetts 3,500 

Khode  Island 4,3/3 

Connecticut  .......  5,000 

New  Hampshire 629 

New  York  .1 5,000 

.  New  Jersey  .  7,600 

Pennsylvania     * 10,000 

i  Delaware 9,000 


Maryland 80,000 

Virginia    *..,....  165,000 
North  Carolina ......    75,000 

South  Carolina no,ooo 

Georgia 16,000 

Total .  501,102 


Such  a  host  of  beings  was  not  to  be  despised  in  a  great  raili- 
^tary  struggle.     Regarded  as  a  neutral  element  that  could  be  used 
[simply  to  feed  an  army,  to  perform  fatigue  duty,  and  build  fortifi- 
itions,  the  Negro  population  was  the  object  of  fawning  favors  of 
I  the  white  colonists.     In  the  Non-Importation  Covenant,  passed 
^Ity   Ulg    Continental    Cono^ress  at    Philadelphia,   oiTthe    24tH    of 
October,    1774,   the  second  resolve  indicated  the  feeling  of  the 
representatives    of    the  people    on   the   question   of    the  slave- 
trade  :  — 

"2p  We  will  neither  import  nor  purchase,  any  slave  imported  after  the  first 

I  day  of  December  next  \  after  which  time,  we  will  wholly  discontinue  the  slave- 

I  trade,  and  will  neither  be  concerned  in  it  ourselves,  nor  will  we  hire  our  vessels, 

nor  sell  our  commodities  or  manufactures  to  those  who  are   concerned  in 

,it/*« 
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It,  with  the  entire  covenant,  received  the  signatures  of  all 
the  delegates  from  the  twelve  colonies.*  The  delegates  from  the 
Southern  colonies  were  greatly  distressed  concerning  the  probable 
atfitude  of  the  slave  element  They  knew  that  if  that  i^grnorant 
mass  of  humanity  were  inflamed  by  some  act  of  strategy  of  the 
enemy,  they  might  sweep  their  homes  and  families  from^he  face 
tf f  thr  i7irthi  The  cruelties  of  the  slave-code,  the  harsh  treat- 
ment of  Negro  slaves,  the  lack  of  confidence  in  the  whites  every- 
where manifested  among  the  blacks,  —  as  so  many  horrid  dreams, 
harassed  the  minds  of  slaveholders  by  day  and  by  night.  They 
did  not  even  possess  the  courage  to  ask  the  slaves  to  remain  silent 
and  passive  during  the  struggle  between  England  and  themselves. 
The  sentiment  that  adorned  the  speeches  of  orators,  and  graced 
the  writings  of  the  colonists,  during  this  period,  was  "  the  equality 
of  the  rights  of  all  men/*  And  yet  the  slaves  who  bore  their 
chains  under  their  eyes,  who  were  denied  the  commonest  rights  of 
humanity,  who  were  rated  as  chattels  and  real  property,  were 
living  witnesses  to  the  insincerity  and  inconsistency  of  this  decla- 
ration. But  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  all  the  Southern  colonies, 
in  addition  to  the  action  of  their  delegates,  ratified  the  Non- 
importation Covenant.  The  Maryland  Convention  on  the  8th  of 
December,  1774;  South  Carolina  Provincial  Congress  on  the  nth 
January,  1775;  Virginia  Convention  on  the  22d  March,  1775; 
North  Carolina  Provincial  Congress  on  the  23d  of  August,  1775  ; 
Delaware  Assembly  on  the  25th  of  March.  1775  (refused  by  Gov. 
John  Penn) ;  and  Georgia,  —  passed  the  following  resolves  there- 
abouts :^ — 

"  I.  Resolved^  That  this  Congress  will  adopt,  and  carry  into  execution,  all 
and  singiilar  the  measures  and  recommendations  of  the  late  Continental  Con- 
gress* 

**4,  Resoived,  That  we  will  neither  import  or  [nor]  purchase  any  slave 
imported  from  Africa  or  elsewhere  after  Uiis  date/' 

Meetings  were  numerous  and  spirited  throughout  the  colonics, 
in  which,  by  resolutions,  the  people  expressed  their  sentiments  in 
reference  to  the  mother  country.  On  the  i8th  of  July,  1774,  at  a 
meeting  held  in  Fairfax  Court-House,  Virginia,  a  series  of  twenty- 


'  The  Hon.  Petcf  Force,  in  an  article  to  The  National  Intelligencer,  Jan.  i6  and  iS, 
1855,  says:  "Southern  colonies,  jointly  with  all  the  others,  and  separately  each  for  itself,  did 
agree  Kq  proVibit  the  importation  of  slaves,  vofuntarily  and  in  good  faith,*^  Georgia  was  not 
represented  in  thb  Congress,  aiul,  therefore,  could  not  ^ign. 
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>ur  resolutions  was  i:fres6nted  by  George  Washington,  chairman 
^f  the  comitiittee  on  resolutions,  three  of  which  were  directed 
Igainst  slavery, 

"17,  R^soixred,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  that,  during  our 
resent  difficulties  and  distress,  no  slaves  ought  to  be  imported  into  any  of  the 
British  colonies  on  tliis  continent ;  and  we  take  this  opportunity  of  declaring 
ur  most  earnest  wishes  to  see  an  entire  slop  for  ever  put  to  such  a  wicked, 
LicI,  and  unnatural  trade.  -  •  ^ 

'21.  Resolved^  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  that  this  and  the 
tber  associating  colonies  should  break  off  all  trade,  intercourse,  and  dealings 
rith  that  colony,  province,  or  town,  which  shall  decline,  or  refuse  to  agree  to, 
be  plan  which  shall  be  adopted  by  the  General  Congress.  ,  .  , 

'24*    Rtsolvedy  That  George  Washington  and  Charles  Broadwater,  lately 

fleeted  our  representatives  to  serve  in  the  General  Assembly,  be  appointed  to 

attend  the  Convention  at  VV^illiamstaurg  on   the  first  day  of  August  next,  and 

resent  these  resolves,  as  the  sense  of   the  people  of   this   county  upon  the 

Dcasures  proper  to  be  take  a  in  the  present  alarming  and  dangerous  siluation  of 

kmerica.^* 

Mr.  Sparks  comments  upon  the  resolutions  as  follows  \- — 

"The  draught,  from  which  the  resolves  are  printed,  I  find  among  Washing- 
an's  papers,  in  the  handwriting  of  George  Mason,  by  whom  they  were  probably 
rawn  up^  yet,  as  they  were  adopted  by  the  Committee  of  which  Washington 
ras  chairman,  and  reported  by  him  as  moderator  of  the  meeting,  they  may  be 
esumed  to  express  his  opinions,  formed  on  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
rid  after  cool  deliberation.  This  may  indeed  be  mf erred  from  his  letter  to  Mr. 
Jryan  Fairfax,  in  which  he  intimates  a  doubt  only  as  to  the  article  favoring  the 
iea  of  a  further  petition  to  the  king.  He  was  opposed  to  such  a  step,  believ- 
Dg  enough  had  been  done  in  this  way  already;  but  he  yielded  the  point  la 
cndemess  to  the  more  wavering  resolution  of  his  associates. 

**  These  resolves  are  framed  with  much  care  and  ability,  and  exhibit  the 

Question  then  at  issue,  and  the  stale  of  public  feeling,  in  a  manner  so  dear  and 

forcible  as  to  give  them  a  special  claim  to  a  place  in  the  present  work,  in  addi- 

jon  to  the  circumstance  of  their  being  the  matured  views  of  W%ishington  at  the 

Cutset  of  the  great  Revolutionary  struggle  in  which  he  was  to  act  so  conspicu- 

115  a  part*  *  .  . 

**  Such  were  the  opinions  of  Washington,  and  his  associates  in  Virginia,  at 
lie  beginning  of  the  Revolutionary  contest  The  seventeenth  resolve  merits 
j^ttcntioo,  from  the  pointed  manner  in  which  it  condemns  the  slave-trade/*  * 

Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin,  in  a  letter  to  Dean  Woodward,  dated 
Lpril  10,  1773,  says,— 

**  I  have  since  had  the  satisfaction  to  team  that  a  disposition  to  abolish 
avery  prevails  in  North  America ;  that  many  of  the  Pennsylvanians  have  set 
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their  slaves  at  liberty;  and  that  even  the  Vii^inia  Assembly  have  petitioned 
the  king  for  permission  to  make  a  law  for  preventing  the  im[X)rtation  of  more 
into  that  Colony.  This  request,  however,  will  probably  not  be  granted  as 
their  former  laws  of  that  kind  have  always  been  repealed,  and  as  the  interest  o{ 
a  few  merchants  here  has  more  weight  with  Government  than  that  of  thoii:&aud^ 
at  a  distance," » 

Virginia  gave  early  and  positive  proof  that  she  was  in  earnest 
on  the  question  of  non-importation.  One  John  Brown,  a  merchant 
of  Norfolk,  broke  the  rules  of  the  colony  by  purchasing  imported 
slaves,  and  was  severely  rebuked  in  the  following  article ;  — 

-  u.-YO  THE   FREEMEN   OF  VIRGINIA: 

*'*  Committee  Chamber,  Norfolk,  March  6,  1775 
"' Trxjsting  to  your  sure  resentment  against  the  enemies  of  your  country^ 
we,  the  committee,  elected  by  ballot  for  the  Borough  of  Norfolk,  hold  ap  for 
your  just  indignation  Mr.  John  Brown^  merchant  of  this  place. 

"*0n  Thursday,  the  2d  of  March,  this  committee  were  informed  of  the 
arrival  of  the  bng  FannVt  Capt.  Watson,  with  a  number  of  slaves  for  Mr 
Brown;  and,  upon  inquiry,  it  appeared  they  were  shipped  from  Jamaica  as  his 
properly,  and  on  his  account*  Uiat  he  had  taken  great  pains  to  conceal  their 
arrival  from  the  knowledge  of  the  committee;  and  that  the  shipper  of  the 
slaves,  Mn  Brown *s  correspondent,  and  the  captain  of  the  vessel,  were  all 
fully  apprised  of  the  Continental  prohibition  against  that  article. 

"*From  the  whole  of  this  transaction,  therefore,  we,  the  committee  for 
Norfolk  Borough,  do  give  it  as  our  unanimous  opinion,  that  the  said  John 
Brown  has  wilfully  and  perversely  violated  the  Continental  Association  to  which 
he  had  with  his  own  hand  subscribed  obedience;  and  that,  agreeable  to  the 
eleventh  article,  we  are  boimd  forthwith  to  publish  the  truth  of  the  case,  to 
the  end  that  all  such  foes  to  the  rights  of  British  America  may  be  publicly 
known  and  universally  contemned  as  the  enemies  of  American  liburty,  and  that 
every  person  may  henceforth  break  off  all  dealings  with  him**  *^ 

And  the  first  delegation  from  Virginia  to  Congress  in  August, 
1774,  had  instructions  as  follows,  drawn  bj^  Thomas  Jefferson  :  — 

"  For  the  most  trifling  reasons,  and  sometimes  lor  no  conceivable  reason 
at  all,  his  Majesty  has  rejected  laws  of  the  most  salutary  tendency.  The  aMi- 
tion  of  domestic  slavery  is  the  great  object  of  desire  in  those  Colonies^  where  it 
was^  tinhappily^  introduced  in  their  infant  state,  But^  preinous  to  the  en f ran- 
ch is  em  en  t  of  the  slaves  we  have^  it  is  necessary  to  exclude  all  further  imporia* 
tion s  from  Africa.  Yet  our  repeated  attempts  to  effect  this  by  prohibitions, 
and  by  imposing  duties  which  might  amount  to  a  prohibition,  have  been  hitherto 
defeated  by  his  Majesty's  negative;  thus  preferring  the  immediate  advantages 
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^  lew  British  corsairs  to  the  lasting  iatercsts  of  the  American  States,  and 
^e  rights  of  human  nature,  deeply  wounded  by  this  infamous  practice."  » 

I      It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  the  fact,  that  there  were* 
icveral  very  cogent  passages  in  the  first  draught  of  the  Declara-| 
pen  of  Independence  that  were  finally  omitted.     The  one  niost[ 
^rtinent  to  this  history  is  here  given  :  — 

^Hc  has  waged  cruel  war  against  human  nature  itself,  violating  its  most**s^^ 

rights  of  life  and  liberty  in  the  persons  of  a  distant  people  who  never       ^ 

„_„icd  him;  captivating  and   carrying  thera  into  slavery  in  another  hemi-       / 

phere,  or  to  incur  miserable  death  in  their  transportation  thither.     This  pirati-      / 

iX  warfare,  the  opprobrium  of  In/idei  pow^tSy  is  the  warfare  of  the  Christian    I 

king  of  Great  Britain.     Determined  to  keep  open  a  market  where  m^n  should    [ 

bought  and  sold^  he  has  prostituted  his  negative  for  suppressing  every  iegis-     \. 
itive  attempt  to  prohibit  or  to  restrain  this  execrable  commerce.     And,  that       /^ 
jis  assemblage  of  horrors  might  want  no  fact  of  distinguished  die^  he  is  now       \ 
icciting  those  very  people  to  rise  in  arms  among  us,  and  to  purchase  that         \ 
Sbcrty  of  which  he  has  deprived  them,  by  murdering  the  people  on  whom  he 
Jso   obtruded   them;   thus  paying  off  former  crimes  committed  against  the  J 

Uheriiis  of  one  people  with  crimes  which  he  urges  them   to  commit  against       J 
^e  livu  of  another."  ^  ^ — 

The  solicitude  concerning  the  slavery  question  was  not  so 
reat  in  the  Northern  colonies.  The  slaves  were  not  so  numerous 
in  the  Carolinas  and  other  Southern  colonies.  The  severe 
treatment  of  slaves  had  been  greatly  modified,  the  spirit  of 
aasters  toward  them  more  gentle  and  conciliator}%  and  the 
)ublic  sentiment  concerning  them  more  humane.  Public  discus- 
lion  of  the  Negro  question,  however,  was  cautiously  avoided 
'he  failure  of  attempted  legislation  friendly  to  the  slaves  had 
^discouraged  their  friends,  while  the  critical  situation  of  public 
affairs  made  the  supporters  of  slavery  less  aggressive.  On  the 
r5th  of  October,  1774,  an  effort  was  made  in  the  Provincial  Coa- 
^gress  of  Massachusetts  to  re-open  the  discussion,  but  it  failed. 
The  record  of  the  attempt  is  as  follows  :  — 


on 
t>r 


*•  Mr.  Wheeler  brought  into  Congress  a  letter  directed  to  Doct,  Appleton, 
purporting  the  propriety,  that  while  we  are  attempting  to  free  ourselves  from 
our  present  embarrassments,  and  preserve  ourselves  from  slavery,  that  we  also 
ke  into  consideration  the  state  and  circumstances  of  the  negro  slaves  in  this 
province.  The  same  was  read,  and  it  was  moved  that  a  committee  be  appointed 
to  take  the  same  into  consideration.  After  some  debate  thereon,  the  question 
was  put,  whether  the  matter  now  subside^  and  it  passed  in  the  affirmative."! 

'  Jefferson's  Worki,  vol,  i.  p.  135,  *  Ibid.i  pp.  aj,  %^ 

3  Jottroala  of  the  Provincial  CoosreM  of  Masa.^  p.  29^ 
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Thus  ended  the  attempt  to  call  the  attention  of  the  people's 
representatives  to  the  inconsistency  of  their  doctrine  and  practic 
on  the  question  of  the  equality  of  human  rights.     Further  agita 
tion  of  the  question,  followed  by  the  defeat  of  just  measures  id 
the  interest  of  the  slaves,  was  deemed  by  many  as  dangerous  to  the    *1 
colony.     The  discussions  were  watched   by  the  Negroes  with 
lively  interest;  and  failure  led  them  to  regard  the  colonists 
their  enemies,  and  greatly  embittered  them.     Then  it  was  diflfici] 
to  determine  just  what  would  be  wisest  to  do  for  the  enslaved  \i 
this    colony.     The   situation    was   critical :  a  bold,  clear-headed 
loyal-hearted  man  was  needed. 

On  Tuesday,  Oct.  2,  1750,  '*The  Boston  Gazette,  or  Weeklj 
Journal/*  contained  the  following  advertisement !  — 

**  T>  AN-away  from  his  master  Wiiliam  Brown  of  Framingham,  on  the  30 

-T^  of  Sept,  bst,  a  Molatto  Fellow,  about  27  Years  of  Age,  named   Crispiik 
6  Feet  2  Inches  high,  short  curl'd  Hair,  his  Knees  nearer  together  than  con 
mon  ;  had  on  a  light  coloured  Bear-skin  Coal,  plain  brown  Fustain  Jacket,  1 
brown  all- Wool  one,  new  Buckskin   Breeches,  blue  Yam   Stockings,  and  ; 
checked  woolen  Shirt. 

**  Whoever  shall  take  up  said  Run-away,  and  convey  him  to  his  abovesail 
Master,  shall  have  ten  Pounds^  old  Tenor  Reward,  and  all  necessary  Charg 
paid»    And  all  Masters  of  Vessels  and  others,  arc  hereby  cautioned  againi 
concealing  or  carrying  off  said   Servant  on   Penalty  of   the    Law,     Boston, 
October  2,  1 750.** 

During   the   month  of   November, — the  13th   and    20th, — a 
similar  advertisement  appeared  in  the  same  paper ;  showing  tha 
the  **  Molatto  Fellow  "  had  not  returned  to  his  master. 

Twenty  years  later  **Crispas*s  ''  name  once  more  appeared  in 
the  journals  of  Boston.  This  time  he  was  not  advertised  as 
runaway  slave,  nor  was  there  reward  offered  for  his  apprehension 
His  soul  and  body  were  beyond  the  cruel  touch  of  master;  the 
press  had  paused  to  announce  his  apotheosis,  and  to  write  th« 
name  of  the  Negro  patriot,  soldier,  and  martyr  to  the  ripening 
cause  of  the  American  Revolution,  in  fadeless  letters  of  gold, — 
Crispus  Attucks  ! 

On  March  5,  1770,  occurred  the  Boston  Massacre;  and»  while 
it  was  not  the  real  commencement  of  the  Revolutionary  struggle, 
it  was  the  bloody  drama  that  opened  the  most  eventful  and 
thrilling  chapter  in  American  history.  The  colonists  had  endured, 
with  obsequious  humility,  the  oppressive  acts  of  Britain,  the 
swaggering  insolence  of  the  ministerial  troops,  and  the   sneers 
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rf  her  hired  minions.  The  aggressive  and  daring  men  had  found 
Ihera selves  hampered  by  .the  conservative  views  of  a  large  class  of 
colonists,  who  feared  lest  some  one  should  take  a  step  not  exactly 
laccording  to  the  law.  But  while  the  "wise  and  prudent'*  were 
ieliberating  upon  a  legal  method  of  action,  there  were  those,  who, 
"made  of  sterner  stuff,"  reasoned  right  to  the  conclusion,  that 

tthey  had  rights  as  colonists  that  ought  to  be  respected.     That 
there  was  cause  for  just  indignation  on  the  part  of  the  people 
towards  the  British  soldiers,  there  is  no  doubt.     But   there   is 
^reason  to  question  the  time  and  manner  of  the  assault  made  by 
Ihe  citizens.     Doubtless  they  had  "a  zeal*  but  not  according  to 
mowledge.*'     Th^re  is  no  record  to  controvert  the  fact  of  the 
leadership  of  Crispus  Attucks,     A  manly-looking  fellow,  six  feet 
two  inches  in  height,  he  was  a  commanding  figure  among  the 
irate  colonists.     His  enthusiasm  for  the  threatened  interests   of 
^he  Province,  his  loyalty  to  the  teachings  Of  Obs,  and  nis  willing- 
ness to  sacrifice  for  the  cause  of  equal  rights^  endowed  him  with  a 
poura^e.  which,  if  tempered  with  better  judg:ment,  would  have  made 
Hm  a  military  hero  in  his  day>     But  consumed  by  the  sacred  fires 
[of  patriotism,  that  lighted  his  path  to  glory,  his  career  of  usefulness 
snded  at  the  beginning.     John  Adams,  as  the  counsel  for  the 
feoldiers,  thought  that  the  patriots   Crispus  Attucks  led  were  a 
[•'rabble  of  saucy  boys,  negroes,  mulattoes,  &c;/*  who  could  not 
[Restrain  their  emotion.     Attucks  led  the  charge  with  the  shout, 
'The  way  to  get  rid  of  these  soldiers  is  to  attack  the  main-guard; 
[strike  at  the  root :  this  is  the  nest."     A  shower  of  missiles  was 
[answered    by  the    discharge   of    the    guns   of    Capt.    Preston's 
Icompany,     The  exposed  and  commanding  person  of  the  intrepid 
Utucks  went  down  before  the  murderous  fire,     Samuel  Gray  and 
fonas  Caldwell  were  also  killed,  while  Patrick  Carr  and  Samuel 
[Maverick  were  mortally  wounded. 

The  scene  that  followed   beggared  description.     The  people 

m  from  their  homes  and  places   of  business  into  the  streets, 

[white  with  rage.     The  bells  rang  out  the  alarm  of  danger.     The 

bodies  of  Attucks  and  Caldwell  were  carried  into  Faneuil  Hall, 

[where  their  strange  faces  were  viewed  by  the  largest  gathering  of 

►  people  ever  before  witnessed.     Maverick  was   buried   from   his 

mother*s   house  in  Union   Street,  and  Gray  from  his  brother's 

residence  in  Royal  Exchange  Lane.     But  Attucks  and  Caldwell, 

strangers  in  the  city,  without  relatives,  w^ere  buried  from  Faneuil 

Hall,  so  justly  called  *'  tiu  Cradle  of  Liberty'^     The  four  hearses 
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formed  a  junction  in  King  Street;  and  from  thence  the  procession 
moved  in  columns  six  deep,  with  a  long  line  of  coaches  containing 
the  first  citizens  of  Boston.  The  obsequies  were  witnessed  by  a 
very  large  and  respectful  concourse  of  people.  The  bodies  were 
deposited  in  one  grave,  over  which  a  stone  was  placed  bearing 
this  inscription:  — 

"  Long  as  in  Freedom^s  cause  the  wise  contend, 
Dear  to  your  country  shall  your  fame  extend ; 
While  to  tlie  world  the  lettered  stone  shall  tell 
Where  Caldwell,  Attucks,  Gray  and  Maverick  fell." 

Who  was  Crispus  Attucks  ?  A  Negro  whose  soul,  galling 
under  the  destroying  influence  of  slavery,  went  forth  a  freeman, 
went  forth  not  only  to  fight  for  his  liberty,  but  to  give  his  life  as 
an  offering  upon  the  altar  of  American  liberty.  He  was  not  a 
madcap,  as  some  would  have  the  w^orld  believe.  He  was  not 
ign^^^"<^  ^^  ^^^"  ii^sues  between  the  American  colonies  and  the 
^Fngli^h  g;nvf'rnn^ent|.  between  the  freemen  ot  the  colony  and  the 
dictatorial  governors.  Where  he  was  during  the  twenty  years 
from  1750  to  1770,  is  not  known  ;  but  doubtless  in  Boston,  where 
he  had  heard  the  fiery  eloquence  of  Otis,  the  convincing  argu- 
ments of  Sewall,  and  the  tender  pleadings  of  Belknap,  He  had 
learned  to  spell  out  the  fundamental  principles  that  should  govern 
well-regulated  communities  and  states ;  and,  having  come  to  the 
rapturous  consciousness  of  his  freedom  in  fee  simple,  the  brightest 
crown  God  places  upon  mortal  man,  he  felt  himself  neighbor  and 
friend.  His  patriotism  was  not  a  mere  spasm  produced  by  sudden 
and  exciting  circumstances.  It  was  an  education  ;  and  knowledge 
comes  from  experience;  and  the  experience  of  this  black  hero 
was  not  of  a  single  day.  Some  time  before  the  memorable  5th  of 
March,  Crispus  addressed  the  following  spirited  letter  to  the  Tory  1 
governor  of  the  Province  r  —  '^H 

**To  Thomas  Hutchinson:  Sir^ — You  will  hear  from  us  with  astonish- 
ment. You  ought  to  hear  from  us  with  horror.  You  are  chargeable  before 
God  and  man,  with  our  blood.  The  soldiers  were  but  passive  instruments, 
mere  machines*,  neither  moral  nor  voluntary  agents  In  our  destruction,  more 
than  the  leaden  pellets  with  which  w^e  were  wounded.  You  was  a  free  agent, 
You  acted,  coolly,  deliberately,  with  all  that  premeditated  malice^  not  against  us 
in  particular,  but  against  the  people  in  general,  which,  in  the  sight  of  the  law, 
is  an  ingredient  in  the  composition  of  murder.  You  will  hear  further  from  us 
hereafter.  Crispus  Attucks,'*  « 
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This  was  the  declaration  of  war.  It  was  fulfilled.  The  world 
has  heard  from  him ;  and,  more,  the  English-speaking  world  will 
never  forget  the  noble  daring  and  excusable  rashness  of  Attucks 
in  the  holy  cause  of  liberty !  Eighteen  centuries  before  he  was 
saluted  by  death  and  kissed  by  immortality^  another  Negro  bore 
the  cross  of  Christ  to  Calvary  for  him.  And  when  the  colonists 
were  staggering  wearily  under  their  cross  of  woe,  a  Negro  came 
to  the  front,  and  bore  that  cross  to  the  victory  of  glorious 
martyrdom  ! 

And  the  people  did  not  agree  with  John  Adams  that  Attucks 

!cd  •*  a  motley  rabble/'  but  a  band  of  patriots.     Their  evidence  of 

the  belief  they  entertained  was  to  be  found  in  the  annual  com- 

meraoratioD  of  the   "5th  of  March/*  when  orators,  in  measured 

:  tences  and  impassioned  eloquence,  praised  the  hero-dead.     In 

i'"h,  I775»  Dr  Joseph  Warren,  who  a  few  months  later,  as 
Gen.  Warren,  made  Bunker  Hill  the  shrine  of  New-England 
'patriotism,  was  the  orator.  On  the  question  of  human  liberty, 
he  said,  — 

^^  **  ThAt  personal  freedom  is  the  natural  right  of  ever)-  mani  and  that  property, 
^Br  an  exclusive  right  to  dispose  of  what  be  has  honestly  acquired  by  his  own 
^Kbor,  necessarily  arises  therefrom,  are  truths  which  common  sense  has  placed 
^^peyond  the  reach  of  contradiction.  And  no  man^  or  body  of  men,  can,  without 
^B»ctng  guilty  of  flagrant  injustice,  claim  a  rlj^ht  to  dispose  of  the  persons  or 
^Blcqutsttions  of  any  other  man,  or  body  of  men,  unless  it  can  be  proved  that 
such  a  right  has  arisen  from  some  compact  between  the  parties,  in  which  it  has 
n  explicidy  and  freely  granted." 


^^>eei 


These  noble  sentiments  were  sealed  by  his  blood  at  Bunker 
Hill,  on  the  17th  of  June,  1775,  and  are  the  amulet  that  will  pro- 
ct  his  fame  from  the  corroding  touch  of  centuries  of  time 

The  free  Nejyroes  of  the  Northern  colonies  responded  to  t,he 

dl  *'  (o  arms,"'  that  rang  from  the  placid  waters  of  Massachusetts 

Jay  tu  lliif  VL^rdant  hills  of  Berkshire,  and  from  Lake  Cham  plain 

lo  the  upper  waters  of  the  Hudson.     ,F^'^^  Nnrthf^rn  rol'^^T^y  had 

|ts  Negro  troops,  not  as^^nparnfr  orgnni?;n tinner — save  Xh%  black 

jroent  of  RHoHe  Island, — but  Rcatterpj^thrmighont  all  nf  the 

kfhlte  organizations  ot    the  armyT    At  the  first   none  but   free 

fegroes  w*ere  received   into  the  army ;  but   before  peace  came 

fegroes  were  not  only  admitted,  they  were  purchased,  and  sent 

into  the  war,  with  an  offer  of   freedom  and  fifty  dollars  bounty 

at  the  close  of  their  service.      On   the  29th  of  May,  1775,  the 

*  Committee  of  Safety*'  ior  ih^VxQv'mz^  ol  Massachusetts  passed 
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the  following  resolve  against  the  enlistment  of  Negro  slaves  as 

soldiers :  —  J 


**  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee*  as  the  contest  now 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies  respects  the  liberties  and  privileges  ol 
the  latter,  which  the  colonies  are  determined  to  maintain,  that  the  admission 
any  persons,  as  soldiers,  into  the  army  now  raising,  but  only  such  as  are  frci 
men,  will  be  inconsistent  wiih  the  principles  that  are  to  be  supported,  and  re 
dishonor  on  this  colony,  and  that  no  slaves  be  admitted  into  this  army  upon  any 
consideration  whatever."  ^ 


n  0^1 
llectfl 


1 


On  Tuesday,  the  6th  of  June,  177S,  "A  resolve  of  the  com- 
mittee of  safety,  relative  to  the  [admission]  of  slaves  into  the 
army  was  read,  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  for  further  con- 
sideration/* ^  But  this  was  but  another  evidence  of  the  coldjfl 
conservative  spirit  of  Massachusetts  on  the  question  of  other 
people's  rights. 

The  Continental  army  was  in  bad  shape.     Its  arms  and  cloth^l 
ing,  its  discipline  and  efficiency,  were  at  such  a  low  state  as  tol 
create  the  gravest   apprehensions  and  deepest   solicitude.     Gen.' 
George  Washington  took  command  of  the  army  in  and  around 
Boston,  on  the  3d  of  July,  1775,  and  threw  his  energies  into  the 
work  of  organization*     On  the  roth  of  July  he  issued  instrucliona 
to  the  recruiting-officers  of  Massachusetts  Bay»  in  which  he  for-| 
bade  the  enlistment  of  any  ** negro,''  or  "any  Person  who  is  not 
an  American  born»  unless  such  Person  has  a  Wife  and  Family  and 
is  a  settled  resident  in  this  Country/'  3     But,  nevertheless,  it  is  a 
curious  fact,  as  Mr.  Bancroft  says,  *'the  roll  of  the  army  at  Cam- 
bridge  had  from  its  first  formation  borne   the   names  of  men  o£j 
color, '*     "  Free  i7egToes  stood  in  the  ranks  by  the  side  of  whitei 
men.     In   the  bednnJng  of  the  war  they   had   entered  the  pro- 
vincial army ;  the  first  general  order  which  was  issued  by  Ward,, 
had  required  a  return,  among  other  things,  of  the^Tomplexion *< 


I 

id 

i 


*  Jotimab  of  the  Provincial  CongrcM  of  Mass.j  p.  553.  •  Ibid.,  p.  302, 

*  The  following  i»  a  copy  of  Ocn.  Gates's  order  to  recnii ling-officers;  — 
"  You  are  not  10  enlist  any  deserter  fmm  the  Ministerial  Army,  or  any  itroller,  ncgrOi  or  TBgiiboEUlf 

OT  person  suspected  of  being  an  cricmy  to  the  lil>crty  of  AmeTica.  nor  »ny  unticr  eighteen  years  of  age, 

"  As  ihe  cause  is  the  bcsl  that  can  engage  men  of  courage  «ml  principle  to  lake  up  arms,  «o  it  N 

expectctl  that  none  but  such  will  be  accepted  by  the  recruiting;  officer.    The  pay,  provision^  ftc , 

C3  Ample,  it  11  not  daubted  but  that  the  officers  %<nt  upon  this  scr^'ice  will,  without  del»|%  a>inplete 

respective  corps*  and  march  the  men  forthwiih  to  camp. 

*•  You  AM  rot  to  enlist  any  person  who  is  tiot  an  American  bom,  unless  such  person  hft*  a  »ffe  and'' 

family,  i»nd  i*  a  settled  resident  in  thin  country.    The  persons  you  enlist  muJt  be  provided  with  good  and 

complete  nmu/' 

—  Moore's  Diary  of  thi  Amtrkatt  RivotuthH^  vol.  i.  p.  i  la 
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of  the  soldiers ;  and  black  men  like  others  were  retained  in  the 
service  after  the  troops  were  adopted  by  the  continent'*  There 
is  no  room  to  doubt.  -Nrgfopj^  were  in  the  army  from  first  to 
jast,  hut  were  there  in  contravention  of   law  and  positive  pro- 


Aibitinn 


On  the  29th  of  September,  1775,  a  spirited  debate  occurred 
in  the  Continental  Congress,  over  the  draught  of  a  letter  to  Gen, 
Washington^  reported  by  Lynch,  Lee,  and  Adams.  Mr.  Rutledge 
of  South  Carolina  moved  that  the  commander-in-chief  be  in- 
structed to  discharge  all  slaves  and  free  Negroes  in  his  army. 
The  Southern  delegates  supported  him  earnestly,  but  his  motion 
was  defeated.  Public  attention  was  called  to  the  question,  and  at 
length  the  officers  of  the  army  debated  it.  The  following  minute 
of  a  meeting  held  at  Cambridge  preserves  and  rcv^eals  the  senti 
ment  of  the  general  officers  of  the  army  on  the  subject :  — 

**  At  a  council  of  war,  held  at  head-quarters,  October  8th,  1 775,  present . 
His  Excellency,  General  Washington;  Major-Generals  Ward,  Lee,  and  Put- 
nam; Brigadier-Generals  Thomas,  Spencer^  Heath,  Sullivan,  Greene,  and 
Gates  —  ihe  question  was  proposed: 

*'*  Whether  it  will  be  advisable  to  enlist  any  negroes  in  the  new  amiy?  or 
,eihcr  there  be  a  distinction  between  such  as  are  slaves  and  those  who  are 
free?' 

"  It  was  agreed  unanimously  to  reject  all  slaves ;  and,  by  a  great  majority, 
to  reject  negroes  altogether." 

"  Ten  days  later,  Oct.  18,  1775,  a  committee  of  conference  met 
at  Cambridge,  consisting  of  Dn  Franklin,  Benjamin  Harrison,  and 
Thomas  Lynch,  who  conferred  with  Gen.  Washington,  the  deputy- 
governors  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  and  the  Committee 
of  the  Council  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  The  object  of  the  confer- 
ence was  the  renovation  and  improvement  of  the  army,  ,^_Qn_thc 
23d  of  ^^^^7hr^ii  ^^*"  pmplnymi^nf  nf  Mfcrrop?^  ^^  Roldit^r^ramp 
before  the  conference  for  artinn^  n*^  tril]nw<;  j  — 

"Ought  not  negroes  to  be  excluded  from  the  new  enlistment,  especially 
luch  aa  arc  slaves  ?  all  were  thought  improper  by  the  council  of  officers,*' 
^B    **Agr€£d  that  they  be  rejected  altogether.*' 

•  The  ProtHncial  Congress  of  South  Carolina,  >fov.  ao,  1775,  paused  the  following  resolve  :^ — 
''On  motion.  Rttclvtd^  That  the  colooelt  of  the  tevetal  regiaumts  of  militia  (Hrcushoiit  ihe  Colony 

e  l«ftV«  to  oirotl  «ucH  a  Aumber  of  abta  mile  ftUv»,  to  be  employed  at  pioneers  and  laborcri^^  jin  public 
cidci  may  require :  and  ihAt  a  daily  pay  of  tcvcd  ihtUinffi  and  sixpence  be  allowt^d  for  the  service  of 

I  aodi  ahv*  whOe  actually  employed/' 

'■^Amtriean  AneAhntf  4th  Seriet,  vol.hr.  p.  6i. 
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In  his  General  Orders,  issued  from  headquarters  on  the  I2th 
of  November^  I775»  Washington  said,  ^ — 

•*  Neither  negroes,  boys  unable  to  bear  arms,  nor  old  men  unfit  to  endure 
the  fatigues  of  tlie  campaign,  are  to  be  enlisted."  «  * 

But   the   general  repaired  this  mistake  the  following  month. 
Lord  Dunmorc  had  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  "all  indented 
^servants,  negroes,  or  others  (appertaining  to  rebels)  free."     Fear- 
ing lest  many  Negroes  should  join  the  ministerial  army,  in  Gen- 
eral Orders,  30th  December,  Washington  wrote:  — 

"As  the  General  is  informed  that  numbers  of  free  negroes  are  desirou 
enlisting,  he  gives  leave  to  the  recruiting  officers  to  entertain  them,  and  pti 
ises  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  Congress,  who,  he  doubts  not,  will  approve 
of  it." 

Lord  Dunmorc's  proclamation  is  here  given  \  — 

"/y^  his  Excellency  the  Right  Honorable  John,  Earl  of  Dun  MORE,  his  Maj^ 
ty*s  Lieutenant  and  Governor-General  of  the  Colony  and  Dominion  of  Vir* 
ginia^  and  Vtct'Admiral  of  the  same^  — 

**A   PROCLAMATION. 

"As  I  have  ever  entertained  hopes  that  an  accommodation  might  have 
taken  place  between  Great  Britain  and  this  Colony,  wrtht>ut  being  compelled 
by  my  duty  to  this  most  disagreeable  but  now  absolutely  necessary  stcp»  ren- 
dered  so  by  a  body  of  armed  men,  unlawfully  assembled,  firing  on  his  Majesty's 
tenders;  and  the  furmation  of  an  army,  and  that  army  now  on  their  march  to 
attack  his  Majesty's  troops,  and  destroy  the  well-disposed  subject  of  this 
Colony:  To  defeat  such  treasonable  purposes,  and  that  all  such  traitors  and 
their  abettors  may  be  brought  to  justice,  and  that  the  peace  and  good  order  of 
this  Colony  may  be  again  restored,  which  the  ordinary  course  of  the  civil  law 
Is  unable  to  effect*  1  have  Uiought  fit  to  issue  this  my  Proclamation;  hereby 
declaring,  that,  until  the  aforesaid  good  purposes  can  be  obtained,  I  do»  in 
virtue  of  the  power  and  authority  to  me  given  by  his  Majesty,  determine  to 
execute  martial  law,  and  cause  the  same  to  be  executed,  throughout  this  Colo- 
ny. And,  to  the  end  that  peace  and  good  order  may  the  sooner  be  restored, 
1  do  require  every  person  capable  of  bearing  arms  to  resort  to  his  Majesty*5 
standard,  or  be  looked  upon  as  traitors  to  his  Majesty's  Crown  and  Govern' 
ment,  and  thereby  become  liable  to  the  penalt)'  the  law  inflicts  upon  such 
offences,  —  such  as  forfeiture  of  life,  confiscation  of  lands,  &c.,  5cc.  And  I  do 
hereby  further  declare  all  indented  servants,  negroes,  or  others,  (appertaining 
to  Rebels,)  free^  that  are  able  and  willing  to  bear  arms,  they  joining;  his  Majes- 
ty's troops,  as  soon  as  may  be,  for  the  more  speedily  reducing  this  Colony  to 
a  proper  sense  of  their  duty  to  his  Majesty's  crown  and  dignity,     I  do  further 

I  Sparks'i  Washingtooi  vyoL  tU,  p.  155,  aotei 
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onier  and  require  all  his  Majesty*s  liege  subjects  to  retain  their  quit-rents,  or 
any  other  taxes  due,  or  that  ma)'  become  due,  in  their  own  custody,  till  such 
time  as  peace  may  be  again  restored  to  this  at  present  most  unhappy  country^ 
or  demanded  of  them,  for  their  former  salutary  purposes,  by  officers  properly 
authon2ed  to  receive  the  same. 

**  Given  under  my  hand,  on  board  the  Ship  William^  off  Norfolk^  the 
seveDtb  day  of  November,  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  Majesty's  reign. 

"DCFNMORE. 

»  G&d  save  ilu  King  /  "  « 

On  account  of  this,  on  the  31st  of  December,  Gen,  Washington 
wrote  the  President  of  Congress  as  follows:  — 

**  It  has  been  represented  to  me,  that  the  free  negroes^  who  have  served 
in  this  army,  are  very  much  dissatisfied  at  being  discarded.  As  it  Is  to  be 
apprehended,  that  they  may  seek  employ  In  the  intnisterial  army,  I  have  pre- 
sumed to  depart  from  the  resolution  respecting  them,  and  have  given  ticense 
for  iheir  being  enlisted.  If  this  is  disapproved  of  by  Congress,  I  will  put  a 
stop  toll/'* 

This  letter  was  referred  to  a  committee  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Vythe,  Adams,  and  Wilson,  On  the  i6th  of  January,  1776,  they 
aade  the  following  report :  — 

"Til at  the  free  negroes  who  have  served  faithfully  in  the  army  at  Cam- 
bridge may  be  re-cnlist  —  therein,  but  no  others."! 


This  action  on  the  part  of  Congress  had  reference  to  the  army 

iround  Boston,  but  it  called  forth  loud  and  bitter  criticism  from 

jthc  officers  of  the  army  at  the  South,     In  a  letter  to  John  Adams, 

ited  Oct.  24t^  177s*  Gen.  Thomas  indicated  that  there  was  some 

ng  even   before   the  action  of   Congress  was  secured.     He 

says,  — 


^  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  any  prejudices  should  take  place  in  any  Southern 
olony,  with  res[>eci  to  the  troops  raised  in  this,  1  am  certain  the  insinuations 
ou  mention  are  injurious,  if  wc  consider  with  what  precipitation  we  were 
bliged  to  collect  an  army.  In  the  regiments  at  Roxbury,  the  privates  are 
rjual  to  any  that  I  served  %vith  in  the  last  war ;  very  few  old  men,  and  in  the 
anks  very  few  boys*  Our  fifers  are  many  of  them  boys.  We  have  some 
egrocs;  but  I  look  on  them,  in  general,  equally  serviceable  with  other  men 
or  fatigue ;  and,  in  action,  many  of  them  have  proved  themselves  brave. 

**  1  would  avoid  all  reflection,  or  any  thing  that  \nay  tend  to  give  umbrage; 
'^but  there  is  in  this  army  from  the  southward  a  number  called  riflemen,  who  are 

*  FoTcc'i  Amerkan  Archives,  4th  SeriMi^  vol.  iii.  p.  1,385* 
*  Spaiks^s  Wailing  tun,  voU  ui.  p.  318.  *  Joumaib  of  CoDgress,  voL  ii«  p,  26* 
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as  indifferent  men  as  I  ever  served  with.  These  privates  are  mutinous,  and 
often  deserting  to  the  enemy;  unwilling  for  duly  of  any  kind;  exceedingly 
vicious;  and+  1  think,  the  array  here  would  be  as  well  without  as  with  them. 
But  to  do  justice  to  their  oliiccrst  they  are,  some  of  thena,  likely  men-'* 

The  Dunmore  proclamation  was  working  great  mischief  in  the 
Southern  colonics.  The  Southern  colonists  were  largely  engaged 
in  planting,  and»  as  they  were  Tories,  did  not  rush  to  arms  with 
the  celerity  that  characterized  the  Northern  colonists.  At  an 
early  moment  in  the  struggle,  the  famous  Rev.  Dr.  Hopkins  of 
Rhode  Island  wrote  the  following  pertinent  extract;  — 

"God  is  so  ordering  it  in  his  providence, that  it  seems  absolutely  necessary 
something  should  speedily  be  done  with  respect  to  the  slaves  among  us,  in 
order  to  our  safety,  and  to  prevent  their  turning  against  us  in  our  present 
struggle,  in  order  to  get  their  liberty.  Qur  oppressors  have  pUnncd  to  gain 
the  blacks,  and  induce  them  to  take  up  arms  against  us,  by  promising  them 
liberty  on  this  condition;  and  this  plan  they  are  prosecuting  to  the  utmost  of 
their  power,  by  which  means  they  have  persuaded  numbers  to  join  them.  And 
should  wc  attempt  to  restrain  them  by  force  and  severity,  keeping  a  strict 
guard  over  them,  and  punishing  them  severely  who  shall  be  detected  in 
attempting  to  join  our  opposers,  tills  will  only  be  making  bad  worse,  and  serve 
to  render  our  inconsistence,  oppression,  and  cruclt)'  more  criminal,  perspicuous, 
and  shocking,  and  bring  down  the  righteous  vengeance  of  Heaven  on  our 
heads.  The  only  way  pointed  out  to  prevent  this  threatening  evil  is  to  set  the 
blacks  at  liberty  ourselves  by  some  public  acts  and  laws,  and  then  give  them 
^proper  ehcouragement  to  labor,  or  take  arms  in  the  defence  of  the  American 
cause,  as  they  shall  choose.  This  would  at  once  be  doing  them  some  degree 
of  justice,  and  defeating  our  enemies  in  the  scheme  that  they  are  prosecuting/' > 

On  Sunday,  the  24th  of  September,  1775*  John  Adams  re- 
corded the  following  conversation,  that  goes  to  show  that  Lord 
Dunmore's  policy  was  well  matured:  — 

^*In  the  evening,  Mr.  Bullock  and  Mr.  Houston,  two  gentlemen  from 
Georgia,  came  into  our  room,  and  smoked  and  chatted  the  whole  evening* 
Houston  and  Adams  disputed  the  whole  time  in  good  humor.  They  are  both 
dabs  at  disputation,  I  think.  Houston,  a  lawyer  by  trade,  is  one  of  course,  and 
Adams  is  not  a  whit  less  addicted  to  it  than  the  lawyers.  The  question  was, 
whether  all  America  was  not  in  a  state  of  war,  and  whether  we  ought  lo  coo- 
fine  ourselves  to  act  upon  the  defensive  only?  He  was  for  acting  offensively, 
next  spring  or  this  fall,  if  the  petition  was  rejected  or  neglected.  If  it  was  nol 
answered,  and  favorably  answered,  he  would  be  for  acting  against  Britain  and 
Britons,  as,  in  open  war,  against  French  and  Frenchmen;  fit  privateers,  and 
take  their  ships  anywhere.     These  gentlemen  give  a  melancholy  account  of 
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,  the  State  of  Georgia  and  South   Carolina*     They  say  that  if   one  thousand 
epular  troops  sliould  land  in  ^^eorgia,  a  ad   their  con^m^iprler  he  prnyiclcd^^t  ih 
irnv-        '    '    hes  enough^  and  proclaim  freedom  to  ail  the  negroes  who  would 
I  join  ,  twenty  thousand  negroes  would  join  it  from  the  two   Provinces 

lin  aiuruii^iL     rbe  negroes  have  a  wonderful  art  of  communicating  intelli- 
gence anaotvg  themselves,'  it  will  nm  several  hundreds  oE  miles  in  a  week  or 
fortnight.     They  say,  their  only  security  is  this  ;  that  all  the  king's  friends,  and 
Itools  of  government,  have  targe  plantations,  and  property  in  negroes;  so  that 
lie  slaves  of  the  Tories  would  be  lost,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Whigs.*' » 


The  Negroes  in  Virginia  sought  the  standards  of  the  minis- 

lenal  army,  and  the  greatest  consternation  prevailed  among  the 

>lanters.     On  the  27th  of  November,   1775,  Edmund  Pendleton 

krrote  to  Richard  Lee  that  the  slaves  were  daily  flocking  to  the 

Jritish  army. 

**  The  Govcmour,  hearing  of  this,  marched  out  with  three  hundred  and  fifty 
[jldfcrs,  Tories  ixmX  slaves,  to    Kemp's    Landing;   and  after  setting  up  his 
|stand.ud,  and  issuing  his  proclamation,  declaring  all  persons  Rebels  who  took  up 
rms  for  the  counlry^  and  inviting  all  slaves,  servants,  and  apprerttices  to  come 
him  and  receive  arms,  he  proceeded  to  intercept  Mulchings  and  his  party, 
»l»on  whom  he  came  by  surprise,  but  received,  it  seems,  so  warm  a  lire,  that  the 
agamuflins  gave  way.    They  werc»  however,  rallied  on  discovering  that  two 
Companies  of  our  militia  gave  way ;  and  left  Hutchings  and  Dr.  Reid  with  a  vol- 
luntccr  company,  who  maintained  their  ground  bravely  till  they  were  overcome 
by  numbers,  and  took  shelter  in  a  swamp.     The  slaves  were  sent  in  pursuit  of 
Itliem;  and  one  of  CoL  Hulchings*s  Dwn»  with  another,  found  him.     On  iheir 
ipproach,  he  discharged  his  pistul  at  his  slave,  but  missed  him;  and  was  taken 
by  them,  aiier  receiving  a  wound  in  his  face  with  a  sword.     The  number 
'taken  or  killed,  on  cither  side,  is  not  ascertained.     It  is  said  the  Govemour 
went  to  Dr.  Reid^s  shop,  and,  after  taking  the  medicines  and  dressings  neces- 

Ifary  for  his  wounded  men,  broke  all  the  others  to  pieces.     Letters  mention 
that  slaves  t^ock  to  him  in  abundance ;  but  I  hope  it  is  magniiied.^'2 
En 


But  the  dark  stream  of  Negroes  that  had  set  in  toward  the 
English  troops,  where  they  v^^ere  promised  the  privilege  of  bear- 
Ting  arms  and    their  freedom,  could   not  easily  be  stayed.     The 
proclamation  of  Dunmore  received  the  criticism  of  the  press,  and 
tthe  Negroes  v^^ere  appealed  to  and  urged  to  stand  by  their  "true 
friends/*     A  Williamsburg  paper,  printed  on  the  23d  of  Novem- 
ber,  1775,  contained  the  following  well-written  plea:  — 


>  Works  of  John  Adams,  vol,  ii,  p,  428. 

*  Force's  Amcricaa  ArcbiveSj  4tii  Series,  vol.  tv.  p.  302, 


d 
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"CAUTION   TO  THE   NEGROES. 

"The  second  class  of  people  for  whose  sake  a  few  remarks  upon  this 
proclamation  seem  necessary  is  the  Negroes.  They  have  been  flattered  wth 
their  freedom,  if  they  be  able  to  bear  arms,  and  wHl  speedily  join  Lord  Dun- 
more  *s  troops*  To  none*  then,  is  freedom  promised,  but  to  such  as  are  able  to 
do  Lord  Dunmore  service.  The  aged,  the  infirm,  the  women  and  children,  are 
still  to  remain  the  property  of  their  masters, — ^of  masters  who  will  be  pro- 
voked to  seventy,  should  part  of  their  slaves  desert  ihem.  Lord  Dunmore's 
declaration,  therefore,  is  a  cruel  declaration  to  the  Negroes.  He  does  not 
pretend  to  make  it  out  of  any  tenderness  to  them,  but  solely  upon  his  ovsti 
account;  and»  should  it  meet  with  success,  it  leaves  by  far  the  greater  number 
at  the  mercy  of  an  enraged  and  injured  people.  But  should  there  be  any 
amongst  ihc  Negroes  weak  enouijh  to  believe  that  Lord  Dunmore  intends  to  do 
them  a  kindness,  and  wicked  enough  to  provoke  the  fury^  of  the  Americans 
against  their  defenceless  fathers  and  mothers,  their  wives,  their  women  and 
children,  let  them  only  consider  the  difficulty  of  effecting  their  escape,  and 
what  they  must  expect  to  suffer  if  they  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans* 
Let  them  further  consider  what  must  be  their  fate  should  the  English  prove 
conquerors.  If  we  can  judge  of  the  future  from  the  past,  it  will  not  be  much 
mended.  Long  have  the  Americans,  moved  by  compassion  and  actuated  by 
sound  policy,  endeavored  lo  stop  tbe  progress  of  slavery.  Our  Assemblies 
have  repeatedly  passed  acts,  laying  heavy  duties  upon  imported  Negroes;  by 
which  they  meant  altogether  to  prevent  the  horrid  traffick*  But  their  humane 
intentions  have  been  as  often  frustrated  by  the  cruelty  and  covetousness  of  a 
set  of  English  mercbants.  who  prevailed  upon  the  King  to  repeal  our  kind  and 
merciful  acts,  little,  indeed,  lo  the  credit  of  his  humanity.  Can  it,  then,  be 
supposed  that  the  Negroes  will  be  better  used  by  the  English,  who  have  always 
encouraged  and  upheld  this  slavery,  than  by  their  present  masters,  who  pity 
tlicir  condition;  who  wish,  in  general,  to  make  it  as  easy  and  comfortable  as 
possible;  and  who  would,  wer&  it  in  their  power^  or  were  they  permitted^  not 
only  prevent  any  more  A\^aes  from  losing  their  freedom^  but  restore  tt  to  iueh 
as  have  already  unhappily  lost  it?  No:  the  ends  of  Lord  Dunmore  and  his 
party  being  answered^  they  will  cit'ner  give  up  the  offcndini^  Negroes  to  the 
rigor  of  the  laws  they  have  broken,  or  sell  them  in  the  West  Indies,  where 
every  year  they  sell  many  thousands  of  their  miserable  brethren,  to  perish 
either  by  the  inclemency  of  weather  or  the  cruelty  of  barbarous  masters*  Be 
not  then,  ye  Negroes,  tempted  by  this  proclamation  to  ruin  yourselves*  1  have 
given  vou  a  faithful  view  of  what  you  arc  to  expect;  and  declare  before  God, 
in  doing  it,  1  have  considered  your  welfare,  as  well  as  that  of  tlie  country. 
Whether  you  will  profit  by  my  advice,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  this  I  know,  thati 
whether  we  suffer  or  not,  if  yQu  desert  w% you  most  certainly  will.** » 


But   the   Negroes   had  been  demoralized,  and  it  required  an 
extraordinary  effort  to  quiet  them.     On  the  13th  of  Decembeijg 
the  Virginia  Convention  put  forth  an  answer  to  the  proclamationi 
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of  Lord  Dunmore.  Od  the  14th  of  December  a  proclamation  was 
issued  **  offering  pardon  to  such  slaves  as  shall  return  to  their 
duty  within  ten  days  after  the  publication  thereof."  The  follow- 
ing was  their  declaration  :  — 

•*  By  tht  Repnsentntives  of  (he  Pi&pU  0/  thi  Cohny  and  Dominwn  of  P7r* 
gtttia,  assefHtUd  in  Gemral  Conventions 

*'A  DECLARATION. 

**  Whereas  Lord  Dunmore,  by  his  Proclamation  dated  on  board  the 
ship  *  William,*  off  Norfolk,  the  seventh  day  of  November,  1775,  hath 
offered  freedom  to  such  able-bodied  slaves  as  are  willing  to  join  him, 
and  take  up  arms  against  the  good  people  of  this  Colnny,  giving  there- 
by encouragement  to  a  general  insurrection,  which  may  induce  a 
necessity  of  inflicting  the  sever^^st  punishments  upon  those  unhappy 
people,  already  deluded  by  his  base  and  insidious  arts  ;  and  whereas, 
by  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  now  in  force  in  this  Colony,  it  is 
enacted,  that  all  negro  or  other  slaves,  conspiring  to  rebel  or  make  in- 
surrection, shall  suffer  death,  and  be  excluded  all  benefit  of  clergy; — 
we  think  it  proper  to  declare,  that  all  slaves  who  have  been  or  shall  be 
seduced  by  his  Lordship's  Proclamation,  or  other  arts,  to  desert  their 
masters'  service,  and  take  up  arms  against  the  inhabitants  of  this  Colony, 
shall  be  liable  to  such  punishment  as  shall  hereafter  be  directed  by 
the  General  Convention.  And  to  the  end  that  all  sucli  who  have 
taken  this  unlawful  and  wicked  step  may  return  in  safety  to  their  duty, 
and  escape  the  punishment  due  to  their  crimes,  we  hereby  promise 
pardon  to  them,  they  surrendering  themselves  to  Colonel  William  Wood- 
ford or  any  other  commander  of  our  troops,  and  not  appearing  in  arms 
after  the  publication  hereof.  And  we  do  further  earnestly  recommend 
it  to  all  humane  and  benevolent  persons  in  this  Colony  to  explain  and 
make  known  this  our  offer  of  merey  to  those  unfortunate  people."* 

Gen*  Washington  was  not  long  in  observing  the  effects  of  the 
Dunmore  proclamation.  He  began  to  fully  realize  the  condition 
of  affairs  at  the  South,  and  on  Dec.  15th  wrote  Joseph  Reed  as 
folio  vvs : 

*ll  the  Virginians  are  wise,  that  arch-traitor  to  the  rights  of  humaDity» 

Lord  Dunmore^  should  be  instantly  crushed,  if  it  takes  the  force  of  the  whole 

I  army  to  do  it;   otherwise,  like  a  snow-ball  in  rolling,  his  army  will  ^fii  she, 

some   through   fear,  some   through   promises,  and   some  through   inclination, 

joining  his  standard:  but  th;U  which  renders  the  measure  indispensably  neces- 

try  is  the  neij^roes ;  for,  if  he  gets  formidable,  numbers  of  them  will  be  tempted 

►  join  who  will  be  afraid  to  do  it  without/' « 


*  Fofce*s  Americafi  Ardiives,  4th  Series,  toL  iv.  pp.  &4,  85. 
'  Life  vid  Correspond^ce  of  Joseph  Reed,  voK  i.  p.  135. 
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The  slaves  themselves  were  not  incapable  of  perceiving  the 
cunning  of  Lord  Dunmore.  England  had  forced  slavery  upon  the 
colonists  against  their  protest,  had  given  instructions  to  the  royal^ 
governors  concerning  the  increase  of  the  traflfic,  and  therefore 
could  not  be  more  their  friends  than  the  colonists.  The  number 
that  went  over  to  the  enemy  grew  smaller  all  the  while,  and 
finally  the  British  were  totally  discouraged  in  this  regard.  Lord 
Dunmore  was  unwilling  to  acknowledge  the  real  cause  of  his  fail- 
ure  to  secure  black  recruits,  and  so  he  charged  it  to  the  fever, 

"LORD   DUNMORE  TO  THE  SECRETARY   OF  STATE. 


[No.  I.] 


*'Smip  *  Dunmore,'  in  Elizahetm  River,  VirgikiAi 
30th  March,  17^ 


"  Your  Lordship  will  observe  by  my  letter,  Na  34,  that  I  have  been  en- 
deavouring to  raise  two  regiments  here  ^  one  of   white  people,  the  other  of  J 
black.     The  former  goes  on  very  slowly,  but  the  latter  very  well,  and  would! 
have  been  in  great  fonvardness,  had  not  a  fever  crept  in  aniongst  them,  whic!i| 
carried  off  a  great  many  very  fine  fellows-" 

[No.  3.]  "Ship  *Dukmors/  in  Gwip<*s  Islanp  Harbour,  ViRcmiA,' 

June  26,  1776, 

*M  am  extremely  sorry  to  inform  your  Lordship,  that  that  fever,  of  which 
I  informed  you  in  my  letter  No,  i,  has  proved  a  very  malijgrnant  one»  and  ha4i 
carried  off  an  incredible  number  of  our  people,  especially  the  blacks.  Had  it 
not  been  for  this  horrid  disorder,  I  am  salisfit^d  I  should  have  liud  two  thousand^ 
blacks;  with  whom  I  should  have  had  no  doubt  of  penetrating  into  tlie  hear 
of  this  Colony.'* « 


While  the  colonists  felt,  as  Dr.  Hopkins  had  written,  that  sorae- 
thing  ought  to  be  done  toward  securing  the  services  of  the  Negroes, 
yet  their  representatives  were  not  disposed  to  legislate  the  Negro 
into  the  army.  He  was  there,  and  still  a  conserv^ative  policy  was 
pursued  respecting  him.  Some  bold  officers  took  it  upon  them- 
selves  to  receive  Negroes  as  soldiers.  Gen.  Greene,  in  a  letter  to 
Gen.  Washington,  called  attention  to  the  raising  of  a  Negro  regi- 
ment on  Staten  Island, 

"Camp  on  Lonu  isL.*Mu, 

July  21,  1776,  two  o*elodt» 

"  Sir  ;  Colonel  Hand  reports  seven  large  ships  are  coining  up  from  the 
Hook  to  the  Narrows. 

**A  negro  belonging  to  one  Strickler,  at  Gravesend,  was  taken  prisoner  (as 
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he  says)  last  Sunday  ill  Coney  Island.  Yesterday  he  made  bis  escape,  and  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  rifleguard.  He  reports  eight  hundred  negroes  collected 
oo  Staten  Island,  this  day  to  be  formed  into  a  regiment. 

**  I  am  your  Exccllency*s  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

"N.  GREENE. 

To  the  evidence  already  produced  as  to  the  indiscriminate 
employment  of  Negroes  as  soldiers  in  the  American  anny,  the 
observations  of  a  foreign  officer  arc  added.  Under  date  of  the  23d 
of  Oetober,  1777,  a  Hessian  officer  wrote  :  *  — 

**Froro  here  to  Springfield,  there  an;  few  habitations  which  have  not  a 
negro  family  dwelling  in  a  small  house  near  by.  The  negroes  are  here  as 
fruitful  as  other  cattle.  The  young  ones  are  well  foddered,  especially  while 
they  arc  still  calves.  Slavery  is,  moreover,  very  gainful.  The  negro  is  to  be 
considered  just  as  the  bondservant  of  a  peasant.  The  negress  does  all  the 
coarse  work  of  the  house,  and  the  little  black  young  ones  wart  on  the  little 
white  young  ones,  T/t^  negro  can  fake  the  fields  instead  of  his  master;  and 
therefore  no  regiment  is  to  be  seen  in  which  there  are  not  negroes  in  abundance: 
and  among  than  there  are  able-bodied^  strong,  and  brave  fellows*  Here,  too, 
Ijere  are  many  families  of  free  negroes,  who  live  in  good  houses,  have  prop- 
y.  and  iive  just  like  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants/*  1 


In  the  month  of  May,  1777,  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut 
sought  to  secure  some  action  on  the  subject  of  the  employment 
of  Negroes  as  soldiers/' 

"In  Nfay,  I777j  the  General  Assembly  of  Connecticut  appointed  a  Com- 
mittee Mo  take  into  consideration  the  state  and  condition  of  the  negro  and 
mulatto  slaves  in  this  State,  and  what  may  be  done  for  their  emancipation/ 
This  Committee,  in  a  report  presented  at  the  same  session  (signed  by  the 
chairman,  the  Hon.  Matthew  Griswold  of  Lyme),  recommended  — 

**  *  That  the  effective  negro  and  mulatto  slaves  be  allowed  to  enlist  with  the 
Continental  battalions  now  raising  in  this  Stale,  under  the  following  regulations 
aad  restrictions :  viz.,  that  all  such  negro  and  mulatto  slaves  as  can  procure, 
cither  by  bounty,  hire,  or  in  any  other  w^y,  such  a  sum  to  be  paid  to  their 
masters  as  such  negro  or  mulatto  shall  be  judged  to  be  reasonably  worth  by 
the  selectmen  of  the  town  where  such  negro  or  mulatto  belongs,  shall  be 
allowed  to  enlist  into  either  of  said  battalions,  and  shall  thereupon  be,  de  facto, 
free  and  emancipated ;  and  that  the  master  of  such  negro  or  mulatto  shall  be 
exempted  from  the  support  and  maintenance  of  such  negro  or  mulatto,  in  case 
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such  negro  or  mulatto  shall  hereafter  become  unable  to  support  and  maint^UQ 
himself. 

"*Ancl  that,  in  case  any  such  negro  or  mulatto  slave  shall  be  disposed  to 
enlist  into  either  of  said  battalions  during  the  [war],  he  shall  be  allowed  so  to 
do:  and  such  negro  or  mulatto  shall  be  appraised  by  the  selectmen  of  the  town 
to  which  he  belongs;  and  his  master  shall  be  allowed  to  receive  die  bounty  to 
which  such  slave  may  be  entitled,  and  also  one-half  of  the  annual  wages  of 
such  slave  during  the  time  he  shall  continue  tn  said  service ;  provided,  however, 
that  said  master  shall  not  be  allowed  to  receive  such  part  of  said  w^ges  after 
he  shall  have  received  so  much  as  amounts,  together  with  the  bounty,  to  the 
sum  at  which  he  was  appraised/  '* 


In  the  lower  house  the  report  was  put  over  to  the  next  session, 
but  when  it  reached  the  upper  house  it  was  rejected. 

"You  will  see  by  the  Report  of  Committee,  May,  1777,  that  General 
Varnum's  plan  for  the  enlistment  of  slaves  had  been  anticipated  in  Connecti- 
cut; with  this  difference,  that  Rhode  Island  adopted  lU  while  Connecticut  did 

*'The  two  States  reached  nearly  the  same  results  by  different  methods. 
The  unanimous  declarati»>n  of  the  officers  at  Cambridge,  in  the  winter  of  1775, 
^^/?/«j/ the  enlistment  of  slaves, — ^conlirmed  by  the  Committee  of  Congress, 
—  had  some  weight,  I  thit^k,  with  the  Connecticut  Assembly,  so  far  as  the 
formal  enactment  of  a  law  auihinising  ^\\k:\\  enlistments  was  in  question.  At 
the  same  time,  Washington's  license  to  continue  the  enlistment  of  negroes  was 
regarded  as  a  rule  of  action*  both  by  the  selectmen  in  making  up,  and  by  the 
State  Government  in  accepting,  the  quota  of  the  towns.  The  process  of 
draug}iting,  in  Connecticut,  was  briefly  this:  The  able-bodied  men,  in  each 
town,  were  divided  into  *  classes  ;'  and  each  class  was  required  to  furnish  one 
or  more  men,  as  the  town's  quota  required,  to  answer  a  draught.  Now,  the 
Assembly,  at  the  same  session  at  which  the  proposition  for  enlisting  slaves  was 
rejected  (May,  1777),  passed  an  act  providing  that  any /rt^t?  men  belonging  to 
this  State,  *  who  should  procure  an  able-bodied  soldier  or  recruit  to  enlist  into 
either  of  the  Continental  battalions  to  be  raised  from  this  Stale/  should  them- 
selves be  exempted  from  draught  during  the  continuance  of  such  enlistment 
Of  recruits  or  draughted  men  thus  furnished,  neither  the  selectmen  nor  com- 
manding officers  questioned  the  color  ox  the  civil  status  :  white  and  black,  bond 
and  free,  if  *  able-bodied,'  went  on  the  roll  together,  accepted  as  the  representa- 
tives of  their  'class,'  or  as  substitutes  for  their  employers.  At  tlie  ne.xl  session 
(October,  1777),  an  act  was  passed  which  gave  more  direct  encouragement  to 
the  enlistment  of  slaves.  By  this  existing  law,  the  master  who  emancipated  a 
slave  was  not  released  from  the  liability  to  provide  for  his  support.  This  law 
was  now  so  amended,  as  to  authorize  the  selectmen  of  any  town,  on  the 
application  of  the  master,  —  after  *  inquiry  into  the  age,  abilities,  circum- 
stances, and  character'  of  the  servant  or  slave,  and  being  satisfied  that  it  was 
likely  to  be  consistent  with  his  real  advantage,  and  that  it  was  probable  that  he 
would  be  able  to  supi>ort  himself,*  —  to  grant  liberty  for  his  emancipation,  and 
to  discharge  the  master  *from  any  charge  or  cost  which  may  be  occasioned  by 


I 

I 


maintaining  or  supporting  the  servant  or  slave  made  free  as  aforesaid/  This 
enactment  enabled  the  selectmen  to  oHer  an  additional  inducement  to  enlist- 
ment, for  making  up  the  quota  of  the  town.  The  slave  (or  servant  for  term  of 
years)  might  receive  his  freedom:  the  master  might  secure  exemption  Irom 
draught,  and  a  discharge  from  future  liabilities,  to  which  he  must  otherwise 
have  been  subjected.  In  point  of  fact,  some  hundreds  of  blacks  ^ — slaves  and 
freemen  —  were  enlisted,  from  time  to  ttmei  in  the  regiments  of  the  State  troops 
and  of  the  Connecticut  line.  How  many»  it  is  impossible  to  tell;  for,  from 
first  to  last,  the  company  or  regimental  rolls  indicate  no  distinctions  of  color. 
The  namt  is  the  only  guide:  and,  in  turning  over  the  rolls  of  the  Connecticut 
line,  the  frequent  recurrence  of  names  which  were  exclusively  appropriated 
to  negroes  and  slaves,  shows  how  considerable  was  their  proportion  of  the 
material  of  the  Connecticut  army;  while  such  surnames  as  *  Liberty/  'Free- 
man,' ♦  Freedom/  5cc.,  by  scores,  indicate  with  what  anticipations,  and  under 
w^hat  inducements,  they  entered  the  service* 

**  As  to  the  efficiency  of  the  service  they  rendered,  I  can  say  nothing  from 
the  records,  except  what  is  to  be  gleaned  from  scattered  files,  such  as  one  of 
the  petitions  I  send  you.  So  far  as  my  acquaintance  extends,  almost  every 
family  has  Us  traditions  of  the  good  and  faithful  service  of  a  black  servant  or 
slave,  who  was  killed  in  battle,  or  served  through  the  war,  and  came  home  to 
tell  stories  of  hard  fighting,  and  draw  his  pension.  In  my  own  native  town»  — 
not  a  large  one,  —  I  remember  five  such  pensioners,  three  of  whom,  I  believe, 
had  been  slaves,  and,  in  fact,  u*€rc  slaves  to  the  day  of  their  death  ;  for  (and 
this  explains  the  uniform  action  of  the  General  Assembly  on  petitions  for 
emancipation)  neither  the  towns  nor  the  State  were  inchncd  to  exonerate  the 
master^  at  a  time  when  slavery  w^as  becoming  unprotltablet  from  the  obligation 
to  provide  for  the  old  age  of  his  slave."  » 


Gen.  Varnum,  a  brave  and  intelligent  officer  from  Rhode 
Island,  early  urged  the  employment  of  Negro  soldiers.  He 
communicated  his  views  to  Gen.  Washington,  and  he  referred 
the  correspondence  to  the  governor  of  Rhode  Island. 

GEN.  WASHINGTON   TO   GOV,  COOKE, 

**  Headquahters,  ad  January,  1778, 
"  Sir  : — ^  Enclosed  you  will  receive  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  General  Varnum 
to  me,  upon  the  means  which  might  be  adopted  for  completing  the  Rhode  Island 
troops  to  their  full  proportion  in  the  Continental  army.  I  have  nothing  to  say 
ID  addition  to  what  I  wrote  the  29th  of  the  last  month  on  this  important  subject, 
but  to  desire  that  you  will  give  the  officers  employed  in  ihia  business  all  the 
assistance  in  your  power. 

**  I  am  with  great  respect,  sir, 

"Your  most  obedient  servanti 

**G.  Washington. 
"  To  Governor  Cooks."  » 


^  An  Historical  Reiearch  (Livermore)^  pp.  114-116.        ^  R.  L  Col.  R«c».,  vol  viii,  p.  640, 
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The  letter  of  Gen.  Varnum  to  Gen.  Washin^on,  in  reference 

to  the  employment  of  Negroes  as  soldiers,  is  as  follows  :  — 

GExV.  VARNUM  TO   GEN.  WASHINGTON. 

"  Camp,  January  ad,  I7^8» 
"Sm:  —  The  two  battalions  from  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  being  small, 
and  there  being  a  necessity  of  the  state's  furnishing  an  additional  number  to 
make  up  their  proportion  in  the  Continental  army;  the  field  officers  have  repre-  i 
sented  to  me  the  propriety  of  making  one  temporary  battalion  from  the  two,  so  ^ 
that  one  entire  corps  of  officers  may  repair  to  Rhode  Island,  in  order  to  receive 
and  prepare  the  recruits  for  the  field*    It  is  imagined  that  a  battalion  of  negroes 
can  be  easily  raised  there.     Should  that  measure  be  adopted,  or  recnn'ts  ob- 
tained  upon  any  other  principle,  the  service  will  be  advanced.     The  field  officers 
who  go  upon  this  command,  are  Colonel  Greene,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Olney,  and 
Major  Ward;   seven  captains,  twelve  lieutenants,  six  ensigns,  one  paymaster, 
one  surgeon  and  mates,  one  adjutant  and  one  chaplain. 

"  I  am  Your  Excellency's  most  obedient  servant, 

**J.  M,  Varnuu. 
His  Excellkncv  Geheral  Wash  i  kg  ton."  * 


Gov.  Cooke  wrote  Gen,  Washington  as  follows :  — 

*'  State  of  Riiope  IslanDj  ficc. 

"Providence,  Jmiiary  i9th»  1778, 

"SlRr  —  Since  we  had  the  honor  of  addressing  Your  Excellency  by  Mr. 
Thompson,  we  received  your  favor  of  the  2d  of  January  current,  enclosing  a 
proposition  of  Gen*  Varnum*s  for  raising  a  battalion  of  negroes. 

*' We  in  our  letter  of  the  15th  current,  of  which  we  send  a  duplicate,  have 
fully  represented  our  present  circumstances,  and  ihe  many  difficulties  we  labor 
under,  in  respect  to  our  trlling  up  the  Continental  battalions.  In  addition 
tljereto,  will  observe,  that  we  have  now  in  the  state's  service  within  the  govern- 
ment,  two  battalions  of  Infantry,  and  a  regiment  of  artillery  who  are  enlisted 
to  serve  until  the  i6th  day  of  March  next;  and  the  General  Assembly  have 
ordered  two  battalions  of  infantry,  and  a  regiment  of  artillery,  to  be  raised,  to 
%^r\^  until  the  i6th  of  March,  1779.  So  that  we  have  raised  and  kept  in  the 
field,  more  than  the  proportion  of  men  assigned  us  by  Congress. 

**The  General  Assembly  of  this  state  are  to  convene  themselves  on  the 
second  Monday  of  February  next,  when  your  letters  will  be  laid  before  lheni» 
and  their  determination  respecting  the  same,  will  be  immediately  transmitted  to 
Your  Excellency. 

**  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c., 

"Nicholas  Cooke. 
**To  Gen,  Washington/'  » 


^  R.  I.  CoL  Reca.,  vei.  viii.  p.  641. 


^  Ibid.,  vol  viii,  p.  594, 
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"the  governor  laid  the  above  letters  before  the  General  Assem- 
bly, at  their  February  session ;  and  the  following  act  was  passed  :  — 


"  Whereas,  for  the  preservation  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  United 

1  States,  It  is  necessary  that  the  whole  powers  of  government  should  be  exerted 

in  rccniiimg  the  Continental  battalions;    and  whereas,  His  Excellency  Gen* 

Washington  hath  enclosed  to  this  state  a  proposal  made  to  him  by  Brigadier 

General  Varnum,  to  enlist  into  the  two  battalions,  raising  by  this  stale,  such 

slaves  as   should  be  willing  to  enter  into  the  service ;  and  whereas^  history 

affords  us  frequent  precedents  of  the  wisest,  the  freest,  and  bravest  nations 

having  liberated  their  slaves,  and  enlisted  them  as  soldiers  to  fight  in  defence 

\t\i  their  country;  and  also  whereas,  the  enemy,  with  a  great  force,  have  taken 

possession  of  the  capital,  and  of  a  greater  part  of  this  state;  and  this  state  is 

obliged  to  raise  a  very  considerable  number  of  troops  for  its  own  immediate 

defence,  whereby  it  is  in  a  manner  rendered  impossible  for  this  stale  to  furnish 

,  recruits  tor  the  said  two  battalions,  without  adopting  the  said  measure  so  recom- 

►  mended. 

'*  It  is  voted  and  resolved,  that  every  able-ljodied  negro,  mulatto,  or  Indian 
man  slave,  in  diis  state,  may  enlist  into  either  o£  the  said  two  battalions,  lo 
serve  during  the  continuance  of  the  present  war  with  Great  Britain. 

"  That  every  slave,  so  enlisting,  shall  be  entitled  to,  and  receive,  all  the 
bounties,  wages,  and  encouragements,  allowed  by  the  Continental  Congress,  to 
any  soldier  enlisting  into  their  service. 

"  It  is  further  voted  and  resolved,  that  every  slave,  so  enlisting,  shall,  upon 
his  passing  muster  before  CoL  Christopher  Greene,  be  immediately  discharged 
from  the  service  of  his  master  or  mistress,  and  be  absolutely  free,  as  though 
he  had  never  been  encumbered  with  any  kind  of  servitude  or  slavery. 

*•  And  in  case  such  slave  shall,  by  sickness  or  otherwise,  be  rendered  unable 
to  maintain  himself,  he  shall  not  be  chargeable  to  his  master  or  mistress;  but 
shall  be  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  state. 

"  And  whereas,  slaves  have  been,  by  the  laws,  deemed  the  property  of  their 
owners,  and  therefore  compensation  ought  to  be  made  lo  the  owners  for  the 
loss  of  their  service, — 

"It  is  further  voted  and  resolved*  that  there  be  allowed,  and  paid  by  this 
state,  to  the  owner,  for  every  such  slave  so  enlisting,  a  sum  according  to  his 
worth  ;  at  a  price  not  exceeding  /120  for  the  most  valuable  slave ;  and  in  pro- 
» portion  for  a  slave  of  less  value. 

"  Provided,  the  owner  of  said  slave  shall  deliver  up  to  the  officer,  who  shall 
enlist  him,  tlie  clothes  of  the  said  slave ;  or  otherwise  he  shall  not  be  entitled 
to  said  sum. 

"And  for  setding  and  ascertaining  the  value  of  such  slaves, — 

"It  is  further  voted  and  resolved,  that  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed,  to 
wit: 

"One  from  each  county;  any  three  of  whom,  to  be  a  quorum,  to  examine 
tjie  slaves  who  shall  be  so  enlisted,  after  they  shall  have  passed  muster,  and 
to  set  a  price  upon  each  slave  according  to  his  value^  as  aforesaid. 

"  It  is  further  voted  and  resolved,  that  upon  any  ablebodicd  negro*  mulatto, 
or  Indian  slave,  enlisting  as  aforesaid,  the  officer  who  shall  so  enlist  him,  after 
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he  shall  have  passed  muster,  as  aforesaid,  shall  deliver  a  certificate  thereof,  to 
the  master  or  mistress  of  said  negro,  mulatto,  or  Indian  slave;  which  shall 
discharge  him  from  the  service  of  his  said  master  or  mistress,  as  aforesaid. 

"It  is  further  voted  and  resolved,  tliat  the  committee  who  shall  estimate 
the  value  of  any  slave,  as  aforesaid,  shall  give  a  certificate  of  the  sum  at  which 
he  may  be  valued,  to  the  owner  of  said  slave ;  and  the  general  treasurer  of  this 
state  ts  hereby  empowered  and  directed  to  give  unto  the  said  owner  of  the  said  i 
slave,  his  promissory  note,  as  treasurer,  as  aforesaid,  for  the  sum  of  money  at  J 
which  he  shall  be  valued,  as  aforesaid,  payable  on  demand,  with  interest  at  the  I 
rate  of  six  per  cent,  per  annum:  and  that  said  notes,  which  shall  be  so  given, [ 
shall  be  paid  with  the  money  which  is  due  to  this  stale,  and  is  expected  fronil 
Congress ;  the  money  which  has  been  borrowed  out  of  the  general  treasury, 
by  til  is  Assembly,  being  first  re-placed/*  * 

This  measure  met  with  some  opposition,  but  it  was  too  weak 
to  effect  any  thing.  The  best  thing  the  minority  could  do  was  to 
enter  a  written  protest 

"  PROTEST  AGAINST  ENLISTING  SLAVES  TO  SERVE    IN   THE 

ARMY. 

"Wc,  the  subscribers,  beg  leave  to  dissent  from  the  vote  of  the  lower 
house,  ordenng  a  regiment  of  negroes  to  be  raised  for  the  Continental  service, 
for  the  following  reasons,  viz, : 

**  1st.  Because,  in  our  opinion,  there  is  not  a  sufficient  number  of  negroes 
in  the  state,  who  would  have  an  inclination  to  enlist,  and  would  pass  muster, 
to  constitute  a  regiment;  and  raising  several  companies  of  blacks,  would  not 
answer  the  purposes  intended;  and  therefore  the  attempt  to  constitute  said 
regiment  would  prove  abortive,  and  be  a  fruitless  expense  to  the  state, 

"zd.  The  raising  such  a  regiment,  upon  the  footing  proposed,  would  sug- 
gest an  idea  and  produce  an  opinion  in  the  world,  that  the  state  had  purchased 
a  band  of  slaves  to  be  employed  in  the  defence  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
our  country,  which  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  those  principles  of  liberty  and 
constitutional  government,  for  which  we  are  so  ardently  contending;  and  would  J 
be  looked  upon  by  the  neighboring  states  in  a  contemptible  point  of  view,  andi 
not  equal  to  their  troops ;  and  they  would  therefore  be  unwillLig  that  we  should 
have  credit  for  them,  as  for  an  equal  number  of  white  troops ;  and  would  also 
give  occasion  to  our  enemies  to  suspect  that  we  are  not  able  to  procure  our 
own  people  to  oppose  them  in  the  field ;  and  to  retort  upon  us  the  same  kind 
of  ridicule  we  so  liberally  bestowed  upon  them,  on  account  of  Dunmore's  regi- 
ment of  blacks ;  or  possibly  might  suggest  to  them  the  idea  of  employing  black 
regiments  against  us. 

•*3d.  The  expense  of  purchasing  and  enlisting  said  regiment,  in  the  man- 
ner proposed,  will  vasdy  exceed  the  expenses  of  raising  an  equal  number  of 
while  men;  and  at  the  same  time  will  not  have  the  like  good  effect. 

"4th*  Great  difficulties  and  uneasiness  will  arise  in  purchasing  the  negroes 
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tbeir  maslers ;  and  m;iny  of  the  masters  will  not  be  satisfied  with  any 
l^rices  allowed. 

"John  Nortkup,  George  Pierce, 

"James  Babcor,  Jr,,       Sylvester  Gardner, 
"Othniel  Gorton,  Samuel  Babcock,"  * 


Upon  the  passage  of  the  Act,  Gov,  Cooke  hastened  to  notify 
Jen.  Washington  of  the  success  of  the  project. 

•*  pjioviDBHCs,  February  ajd,  1778, 
**Sir:  —  I    have   been  favored  with  Your  EKcellency's  letter  of   the  [3d 
Bstant,]^  enclosing  a  proposal  made  to  you  by  General  Vamuni,  for  recruiting 
be  two  ContinenLil  battalions  raised  by  this  state. 

'*  I   iadd  the  letter  before  the  General  Assembly  at  their  session,  on  the 
iccond  Monday  in  this  month ;  who,  considering  the  pressing  necessity  of  fili- 
ng up  the  Continental  army,  and  the  peculiarly  difficult  circumstances  of  this 
Itate,  w^hich  rendered  it  in  a  manner  impossible  to  recruit  our  battalions  in  any 
I  her  way»  adopted  the  measure, 

♦*  Liberty  is  given  to  every  effective  slave  to  enter  the  service  during  the 

rar;  and  upon  his  passing  muster,  he  is  absolutely  made  free,  and  entitled  to 

ill  tlic  wages,  bounties  and  encouragements  given  by  Congress  to  any  soldier 

enlisting  into  their  service.     The  masters  are  allowed  at  the  rate  of  j£i2o,  for 

be  most  valuable  slave;  and  in  proportion  to  those  of  less  value. 

•*  The  number  of  slaves  in  this  state  is  not  great  j  but  it  is  generally  thought 
bat  three  hundred,  and  upwards,  will  be  enlisted. 
"  I  am,  with  great  respect,  sir» 

**  Your  Excellency *s  most  obedient^  humble  servant, 

"Nicholas  Cooke. 
'To  Gen.  Washington." j  * 

Where  masters  had  slaves  in   the  army,  they  were  paid  an 

aal  interest  on  the  appraised  value  of  the  slaves,  out  of  the 

lie  treasury,  until   the  end   of   the  military  service  of  such 

llaves,4      If  owners   presented   certificates  from   the   committee 

lappointed  to  appraise  enlisted  Ncg^roes,  they  were  paid  in  part 

3r  in  full  in  **  Continental  loan-office  certificates."  5 

The  reader  will  remember,  that  it  has  been  already  shown 

Ihat  Negroes,  both  bond  and  free,  were  excluded  from  the  militia 

'of  Massachusetts ;  and,  furthermore,  that  both  the  Committee  of 

Safety  and  the  Provincial  Congress  had  opposed  the  enlistment 

Df  Negroes,     The  first  move  in  the  colony  to  secure  legal  enlist- 


'  R.  L  Col,  Recs.,  vol  viii.  p,  36T, 

*  This  i&  evidently  ^.  mistake,  as  Washington's  letter  was  dated  Jan.  2,  as  the  reader  will  see. 

'  R*  L  Col.  Rccs.,  vol,  viii.  p.  526.  *  Jlwd,  p.  376.  *  Ibid.,  p,  465, 
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ments  and  separate  organizations  of  Colored  troops  was  a  com- 
munication tu  the  General  Assembly  of  Massachusetts,  3d  of 
April,  1778, 

"  TV  t^ie  Honorable  Council^  and  House  of  Represeniativts^  Boston^  or 
Roxbury, 

*'  Honored  Gextlemen^  —  At  the  opening  of  tbfs  campaign,  our  fore 
should  be  all  ready,  well  equipped  with  arms  and  ammunition,  with  clothing* 
sufficient  to  stand  tliem  through  the  campaign,  their  wages  to  be  paid  monthly, 
so  as  not  to  give  the  soldier)'  so  much  reason  of  complaint  as  it  is  the  general 
cry  from  the  soldiery  amongst  whom  1  am  connected. 

**We  have  accounts  of  large  re-enforcements  a-coming  over  this  spring 
against  us;  and  we  are  not  so  strong  this  spring,  I  think,  as  we  were  last 
Great  numbers  have  deserted  j  numbers  have  died,  besides  what  is  sick,  and 
incapable  of  duty,  or  bearing  arms  in  the  field. 

**  I  think  it  is  highly  necessary  that  some  new  augmentation  should  he 
added  to  the  army  this  summer,  —  all  the  re-enforcements  that  can  possibly  be 
obtained.  For  now  is  the  time  to  exert  ourselves  or  never;  for,  if  the  cnctny 
can  get  no  further  hold  this  campaign  than  they  now  possess,  we  [have]  no 
need  to  fear  much  from  them  hereafter, 

"A  re*enforcement  can  quick  be  raised  of  two  or  three  hundred  men. 
Will  your  honors  grant  the  liberty,  and  give  me  the  command  of  the  party? 
And  what  I  refer  to  is  negroes.  We  have  divers  of  them  in  our  service,  mixed 
with  white  men.  But  1  think  it  would  be  more  proper  to  raise  a  body  by  them- 
selves, than  to  have  them  intermixed  with  the  white  men;  and  their  ambition 
would  entirely  be  to  outdo  the  white  men  in  everj*  measure  that  the  fortune  of 
w^ar  calls  a  soldier  to  endure.  And  I  could  rely  with  dependence  upon  them  in 
the  field  of  battle,  or  to  any  post  that  I  was  sent  to  defend  with  them;  and 
they  would  Ihink  themselves  happy  could  they  gain  their  freedom  by  bearing  a 
part  of  subduing  the  enemy  that  is  invading  our  land,  and  clear  a  peaceful 
inheritance  for  their  masters,  and  posterity  yet  10  come,  that  they  are  now  slaves  to. 

"  The  method  that  I  would  point  out  to  your  Honors  in  raising  a  detach- 
ment of  negroes;  —  that  a  company  should  consist  of  ^  hundred,  including 
commissioned  officers;  and  that  the  commissioned  officers  should  be  white, and 
consist  of  one  captain,  one  captain-lieutenant,  two  seco?>d  lieutenants;  the 
orderly  sergeant  white;  and  that  there  should  be  three  scgeants  black,  four 
corporals  black,  two  drums  and  two  fifes  black,  and  eighty-four  rank  and  file. 
These  should  engage  to  serve  till  the  end  of  the  war,  and  then  be  free  men. 
And  I  doubt  not,  that  no  gentleman  that  is  a  friend  to  his  roujitry  will  disap- 
prove of  this  plan,  or  be  against  his  negroes  enlisting  into  the  service  to 
maintain  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  suppress  the  w^orse  than  savage  enemies  of 
our  land. 

^*I  beg  your  Honors  to  grant  me  the  liberty  of  raising  one  company,  ff  no 
more.  It  will  be  far  better  than  to  fill  up  our  battalions  with  runaways  and 
deserters  from  Gen.  Burgoyne's  army,  who,  after  receiving  clothing  and  the 
bounty,  in  general  make  it  their  business  to  desert  from  us.  In  the  lieu  thereof, 
if  they  are  [of]  a  mind  to  serve  in  America,  let  them  supply  the  families  of  those 
gentlemen  where  those  negroes  belong  that  should  engage. 
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••  r  rest,  relying  on  your  Honor's  wisdom  in  this  matter,  as  it  will  be  a 
quick  way  of  baving  a  re-enforcement  to  join  the  grand  army,  or  to  act  in  any 
other  place  that  occasion  shall  require;  and  1  will  give  my  faith  and  assurance 
that  I  will  act  upon  honor  and  fidelity,  should  I  take  the  command  of  such  a 
party  as  1  have  been  describing,^ 

"  So  I  rest  till  your  Honors  shall  call  me ;  and  am  your  very  humble  and 
obedient  servant, 

**  Thomas  Kench* 

**  In  Col.  Craft's  Regiment  of  Artillery,  now  on  Castle  Island. 

*«CASTt,l  Isuum,  Af»ril5,  1778." 

A  few  days  later  he  addressed  another  letter  to  the  same  body. 

*•  Ti%  tki  Honorahh  Coundi  in  Boston* 

'*  The  letter  I  wrote  before  I  heard  of  the  disturbance  with  Col,  Scares, 
Mr.  Spear,  and  a  number  of  other  gentlemen,  concerning  the  freedom  of 
negroes,  in  Congress  Street.  It  is  a  prty  that  Hots  should  be  committed  on 
the  occasion,  as  it  is  justifiable  that  negroes  sliould  have  their  freedom,  and 
none  amongst  us  be  held  as  slaves,  as  freedom  and  liberty  is  the  grand  contro- 
versy that  we  arc  contending  for;  and  I  trust,  under  the  smiles  of  Divine 
Providence,  we  shall  obtain  it,  if  all  our  minds  can  be  united ;  and  putting  the 
negroes  into  the  ser\nce  will  prei^nt  much  uneasiness,  and  give  more  satisfac- 
^on  t6  those  that  are  offended  at  the  thoughts  of  their  servants  being  free. 

'  I  will  not  enlarge,  for  fear  I  should  give  offence  j  but  subscribe  myself 

•*  Your  faithful  servant, 

** Thomas  Kench. 
^Castls  Uland,  Apidl  7»  177S."' 

On  the  nth  of  April  the  first  letter  was  referred  to  a  joint 

^mtnittee,  with  instructions  "to  consider  the  same,  and  report" 

)n  the  r7th  of  April,  **a  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of 

iRhode  Island  for  enlisting  Negroes  in .  the  public  service  '*  was 

freferred  to  the  same  committee.     In  the  Militia  Act  of  I775f  ^^e 

[exceptions  were,  *'  Negroes,  Indians,  and  mulattoes/'     By  the  act 

5f  May,  1776,  providing  for  the  re*enforcemcnt  of  the  American 

irmy,  it  was  declared  that,  **  Indians,  negroes,  and  mulattoes»  shall 

lot  be  held  to  take  up  arms  or  procure  any  person  to  do  it  in  their 

foom.'*    By  another  act,  passed  Nov,  14,  1776,  looking  toward  the 

[improvement  of    the  army,  **  Negroes,   Indians,  and  mulaltoes " 

rerc  excluded.     During  the  year  1776  an  order  was  issued  for 

iking   the   census   of    all    males   above    sixteen,    but   excepted 

'Negroes,  Indians,  and  mulattoes."     But  after  some  reverses  to 

the  American  army,  Massachusetts  passed  a  resolve  on  Jan.  6, 


•  MSS.  Arohivti  of  Mmi.,  vol.  pcdx.  pp,  8o»  84. 
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lyyy^  *'for  raising  every  seventh  man  to  complete  our  quota/' 
•*  without  any  exceptions,  save  the  people  called  Quakers."  This 
was  the  nearest  Massachusetts  ever  got  toward  recognizing 
Ne^oes  as  soldiers.  And  on  the  sth  of  March,  1778,  Benjamin 
Goddard,  for  the  selectmen,  Committee  of  Safety,  and  militia 
officers  of  the  town  of  Grafton^  protested  against  the  enlistment 
of  the  Negroes  in  his  town. 

It  is  not  remarkable,  in  view  of  such  a  history,  that  Massachu- 
setts should  have  hesitated  to  follow  the  advice  of  Thomas  Kench. 
On  the  28th  of  April,  177S,  a  law  was  draughted  following  closely 
the  Rhode-Island  Act  But  no  separate  organization  was  ordered  ; 
and,  hence,  the  Negroes  served  in  white  organizations  till  the 
close  of  the  American  Revolution. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  records  of  Virginia  to  show  that  there 
was  ever  any  legal  employment  of  Negroes  as  soldiers;  but,  from 
the  following,  it  is  evident  that  free  Negroes  c/iV/ serve,  and  that 
there  was  no  prohibition  against  them,  providing  they  showed 
their  certificates  of  freedom  :  — 

"  And  whereas  several  negro  slaves  have  deserted  from  their  masters,  and 
under  pretence  of  being  free  men  have  enlisted  as  soldiers:  For  prevention 
whereof.  Be  it  enacted^  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  recruiting  officer 
within  this  commonwealth  to  enlist  any  negro  or  mulatto  into  the  serv^icc  of 
this  or  either  of  the  United  States,  yntil  such  negro  or  mulatto  shall  produce  a 
cerlificate  from  some  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  county  wherein  he  resides 
that  he  is  a  free  man,"  ' 


Maryland  employed  Negroes  as  soldiers,  and  sent  them  into 
regiments  with  white  soldiers,  John  Cadwaldcr  of  Annapolis, 
wrote  Gen.  Washington  on  the  5th  of  June,  1781,  in  reference  to 
Negro  soldiers,  as  follows:  — 

''We  have  resolved  to  raise,  immediately, seven  hundred  and  fifty  negroes, 
to  be  incorporated  with  the  other  troops;  and  a  bill  is  now  almost  completed."^ 

The  legislature  of  New  York,  on  the  20th  of  March,  178!* 
passed  the  following  Act,  providing  for  the  raising  of  two  regi 
ments  of  blacks  :  — 


"  Sect,  6.  —  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  any 
person  who  shall  deliver  one  or  more  of  his  or  her  able-bodied  male  slaves  to 
any  warrant  officer,  as  afore  said,  to  serve  in  either  of  the  said  regiments  or 

*  Hening^  vol.  ijc  a8o. 

'  Sparks'ft  Cotrespondaice  of  tho  Americao  Revolutioii,  voL  iu.  p,  jji. 
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cnt  corps,  and   produce  a  certificate  thereof,  si^cd  by  any  person 

luihorized  10  muster  and  receive  the  men  to  be  raised  by  virtue  of  this  act» 

ind  produce  such  certificate  to  the  Surveyor-General,  shall,  for  every  male  slave 

>  entered  and  mustered  as  aforesaid,  be  entitled  to  the  location  and  grant  of 

nc  right/m  manner  as  in  and  by  this  act  is  directed;  and  shall  be,  and  hereby 

»,  discharged  from  any  future  maintenance  of  such  slave,  any  law  to  the  con- 

ary  notwithstanding:  And  such  slave  so  entered  as  aforesaid,  who  shall  serve 

lor  the  term  of  three  years  or  until  regularly  discharged,  shall,  immediately 

lafter  such  service  or  discharge,  be,  and  is  hereby  declared  to  be,  a  free  man  ol 

[this  Sute/* ' 

Ihe  theatre  of  the  war  was  now  transferred  from  the  Eastern 

to  the  Middle  and  Southern  colonies.     Massachusetts  alone  had 

furnished,  and  placed  in  the  field,  ^7,Qfyj  men ;  while  all  the  colo- 

["nies  south    of    Pennsylvania,   put    together,    had   furnished   but 

150,493,  —  or  8,414 /^.rx  than  the  single  colony  of  Massachusetts.* 

[It  was  a  difficult  task  to  get  the  whites  to  enlist  at  the  South, 

Ip  to  1779,  nearly  all  the  Negro  soldiers  had  been  confined  to 

the  New-England  colonies.     The  enemy  soon  found  out  that  the 

ISouthcrn  colonies  were  poorly  protected,  and  thither  he  moved. 

The  Hon*  Henry  Laurens  of  South  Carolina,  an  intelligent  and 

>bserving  patriot,  wrote  Gen.  Washington  on  the  16th  of  March^ 

1779.  concerning  the  situation  at  the  South  ;  — 

"Our  affairs  [he  wrote]  in  the  Southern  department  are  more  favorable 
[than  we  had  considered  them  a  few  days  ago;  nevertheless,  the  country  is 
l^eatly  distressed,  and  will  be  more  so  unless  further  reinforcements  are  sent 
kto  its  relief.  Had  we  arms  for  three  thousand  such  black  men  as  I  could  select 
tin  Carolina,  1  should  have  no  doubt  of  success  in  driving  the  British  out  of 
[Georgia,  and  subduing  East  Florida,  before  the  end  of  July/' 3 

Gen.  Washington  sent  the  following  conservative  reply:  — 

**The  policy  of  our  arming  slaves  is  in  my  opinion  a  moot  point,  tinless  the 
fenemy  set  the  example.  For^  shoukl  we  begin  to  form  baUalions  of  them,  I 
^avc  not  the  smallest  doubt,  if  the  war  is  to  be  prosecuted,  of  their  following 
in  it,  and  justifying  the  measure  upon  our  own  ground.  The  contest  then 
fiust  be,  who  can  arm  fastest.  And  where  are  our  arms?  Besides,  1  am  not 
[dear  that  a  discrimination  will  not  render  slavery  more  irksome  to  those  who 
Iremain  in  it.  Most  of  the  good  and  eWl  things  in  this  life  are  judged  of  by 
[comparison;  and  1  fear  a  comparison  in  this  case  will  be  productive  of  much 
[discontent  in  those,  who  are  held  in  servitude.  But,  as  this  is  a  subject  that 
[has  never  employed  much  of  my  thoughts,  these  are  no  more  than  the  first 
liCrude  ideas  that  have  struck  me  upon  the  occasion."  ^ 


*  Laws  of  the  State  of  New  York^  chap,  xxxii.  (March  ao,  1781,  4th  Session). 
'  The  American  Lojalist^  p.  30,  second  edition* 

*  Sparks^  Washfnjjton,  voK  vi.  p,  304,  note.  *  Ibid,  vol.  vi.  p.  <204. 
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The  gifted  and  acconiplished  Alexander  Hamilton,  a  member 
of  Washington*s  military  family,  was  deeply  interested  in  the  plan 
suggested  by  the  Hon.  Henry  Laurens,  whose  son  was  on  Wash- 
ington's staff.  Col.  John  Laurens  was  the  bearer  of  the  following 
remarkable  letter  from  Hamilton  to  John  Jay,  President  of  Con- 
gress. 

**  Headquarters,  March  14,  1779, 
"To  John  Jay, 

**  Dear  Sir,  —  Col.  Laurens,  who  will  have  the  lionor  of  delivering 
this  letter,  is  on  his  way  to  South  Carolina^  on  a  project  which  J  think,  in 
present  situation  of  affairs  there,  is  a  very  good  one,  and  deserves  every  kind 
of  support  and  encouragement.  This  is,  to  raise  two,  three,  or  four  battahons 
of  negroes,  with  the  assistance  of  the  government  of  that  State,  by  contributions 
from  the  owners,  in  proportion  to  the  number  they  possess.  If  you  should 
Ihink  proper  to  enter  upon  the  subject  with  him,  he  will  give  you  a  detail  of  his 
plan.  He  wishes  to  have  it  recommended  by  Congress  to  the  State;  and,  as 
an  inducement,  that  they  should  enguj^e  to  take  those  battalions  into  Conti- 
nental  pay. 

'*lt  appears  to  me,  that  an  expedient  of  this  kind,  in  the  present  stale  of 
Southern  affairs,  is  the  most  rational  that  can  be  adopted,  and  promises  very 
important  advantages.  Indeed^  I  hardly  see  how^  a  sufficient  force  can  be  col- 
lected in  that  quarter  without  it;  and  the  enemy's  operations  there  are  growing 
infinitely  more  serious  and  formidable.  1  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  the 
negroes  will  make  very  excellent  soldiers  with  proper  management;  and  I 
will  venture  to  pronounce,  that  they  cannot  be  put  into  better  hands  than  those 
of  Mr.  Laurens,  He  has  all  the  zeal,  intelligence,  enterprise,  and  every  other 
qualification,  necessary  to  succeed  in  such  an  undertaking.  It  is  a  maxim  with 
some  great  military  judges,  that,  with  sensible  officers,  soldiers  can  hardly  be 
too  stupid;  and,  on  this  principle,  it  is  thought  that  the  Russians  would  make 
the  best  troops  in  the  world,  if  they  were  under  other  officers  than  their  own. 
The  King  of  Prussia  is  among  the  number  who  mainiain  this  doctrine;  and 
has  a  very  emphatic  saying  on  the  occasion,  which  I  do  not  exactly  recollect 
I  mention  this  because  I  hear  it  frequently  objected  to  the  scheme  of  embody- 
ing negroes,  that  they  are  too  stupid  to  make  soldiers.  This  is  so  far  from 
appearing  to  me  a  valid  objection,  that  I  think  their  want  of  cultivation  (for 
their  natural  faculties  are  probably  .as  good  as  ours),  joined  to  that  habit  of 
subordination  which  they  acquire  from  a  life  of  servitude,  will  make  them 
sooner  become  soldiers  than  our  white  inhabitants.  Let  ofiicers  be  men  of 
sense  and  sentiment ;  and  the  nearer  the  soldiers  approach  to  machines,  per- 
haps the  better. 

*'  I  foresee  that  this  project  will  have  to  combat  much  opposition  from 
prejudice  and  self-interest.  The  contempt  we  have  been  taught  to  entertain 
for  the  blacks  makes  us  fancy  many  things  that  are  founded  neither  in  reason 
nor  experience;  and  an  unwillingness  to  part  with  property  of  so  valuable  a 
kind  will  furnish  a  thousand  arguments  to  show  the  impracticability  or  perni- 
cious tendency  of  a  scheme  which  requires  such  a  sacrifice*  But  it  should  be 
considered,  that,  if  wc  do  not  make  use  of  them  in  this  way,  the  enemy  proba- 
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biy  will ;  and  that  the  best  way  to  countetact  the  temptatioos  they  will  hold  out 
[wilt  be  to  offer  them  ourselves.  An  essential  part  of  the  plan  is  to  give  them 
Itbeir  freedom  with  their  muskets.  This  will  secure  their  fidelity,  animate  their 
[courage,  and,  I  believe,  will  have  a  good  influence  upon  those  who  remain,  by 
opening  a  door  to  their  emancipation^  This  eircumstanctf,  I  confess,  has  no 
1  small  weight  in  inducing  me  to  wish  the  success  i>f  the  project;  for  the  dictates 
of  humanity,  and  true  policy,  equally  interest  me  in  favor  of  this  unfortunate 
I  class  of  men. 

"  With  the  truest  respect  ajid  esteem^ 

"  1  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

"Alex.  Hamilton."* 

The  condition  of  the  Southern  States  became  a  matter  of  Con- 
►gressional  solicitude.  The  letter  of  Col.  Hamilton  was  referred 
I  to  a  special  committee  on  the  29th  of  March.  1779.  It  was  repre- 
sented that  South  Carolina  especially  was  in  great  danger.  The 
jwhite  population  was  small ;  and,  while  there  were  some  in  the 
[militia  service,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  keep  as  large  a  number 
[of  whites  at  home  as  possible.  The  fear  of  insurrection,  the 
[desertion^  of  Negroes  to  the  enemy,  and  the  exposed  condition  of 
I  her  border*  intensified  the  anxiety  of  the  people.  The  only  remedy 
Lseemed  to  lie  in  the  employment  of  the  more  fiery  spirits  among 
[the  Negroes  as  the  defenders  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
[colonists.  Congress  rather  hesitated  to  act,  —  it  was  thought  that 
[that  body  lacked  the  authority  to  order  the  enlistment  of  Negroes 
I  in  the  States, — and  therefore  recommended  to  **the  states  of 
^ South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  if  they  shall  think  the  same  expedi- 
ent, to  take  measures  immediately  for  raising  three  thousand  able- 
bodied  negroes."  After  some  consideration  the  following  plan  was 
I  recommended  by  the  special  committee,  and  adopted  :  — 

*Mn  Congress,  March  29,  1779. 
•*The  Committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Laurens,  Mr.  Armstrong, 
Mr.  Wilson,  and  Mr  Dyer,  appointed  to  take  into  consideration  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Southern  States,  and  the  ways  and  means  for  their  safety  and 
[defence,  report, — 

"That  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  as  represented  by  the  delegates  of  the 
I  »aid  State  and  by  Mr  Huger,  who  has  come  higher,  at  the  request  of  ilie  Gov- 
pernor  of  the   said   State,  on  purpose  to  explain  the  particular  circumstances 

thereof,  is  unable  to  make  any  effectual  efforts  with  militia,  by  reason  of  the 
^ great  proportion  of  citizens  necessary  to  remain  at  home  to  prevent  msurrec- 

tions  among  the  negroes,  and  to  prevent  the  desertion  of  them  to  the  enemy. 

'  Life  of  John  Jay,  by  William  Jay,  voL  u.  pp.  31,  2,2,^ 
*  Ramsayf  the  historian  of  Simlh  Carohna  says,   "It  has  been  computed  by  good  )iidgeir 
that,  between  1775  and  1783,  the  State  of  South  Carolina  lost  twenty-tive  thousand  negroes." 
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"That  the  state  of  the  countrvT  and  the  great  numbers  of  those  people 
among  them^  expose  the  inhal^itants  to  great  danger  from  the  endeavors  of  the 
enemy  to  excite  them  cither  to  revolt  or  desert. 

•*That  ft  IS  suggested  by  the  delegates  oi  the  said  State  and  by  Mr.  Hager, 
that  a  force  might  be  raised  in  the  said  State  from  among  the  negroes,  which 
would  not  only  be  formidable  to  the  enemy  from  their  numbers,  and  the  disci- 
phne  of  which  they  would  very  readily  admit*  but  would  also  lessen  the  danger 
from  revolts  and  desertions,  by  detaching  the  most  vigorous  and  enterprising 
from  among  the  negroes. 

"That,  as  this  measure  may  invoh^  inconveniences  peculiarly  affecting  the 
States  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia^  the  Committee  are  ot  the  opinion  that 
the  same  should  be  submitted  to  the  governing  powers  of  the  said  States ;  and 
\i  the  said  powers  shall  judge  it  expedient  to  raise  such  a  force,  that  the  United 
States  ought  to  defray  the  expense  thereof :  whereupon, 

*'  Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  Staters  of  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  if  they  shall  think  the  same  expedient*  to  take  measures  immediately 
for  raising  three  thousand  able-bodied  negroes. 

**  That  the  said  negroes  be  formed  into  separate  corps,  as  battalions,  accord- 
ing to  the  arrangements  adopted  for  the  main  army,  to  be  commanded  by  while 
commissioned  and  non  commissioned  otiicers. 

*'That  the  commissioned  officers  be  appointed  by  the  said  States. 

*'That  the  non-commissioned  officers  may,  if  the  said  Slates  respectively 
shall  think  proper,  be  taken  from  among  the  non-commissioned  ofHcers  and 
soldiers  of  the  Continental  battalions  of  the  said  Stales  respectively. 

*'That  the  Governors  of  the  said  States,  together  with  the  commanding 
officer  jof  the  Southern  army,  be  empowered  to  incorporate  the  several  Con- 
tinental battalions -of  their  States  with  each  other  respectively,  agreeably  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  army,  as  established  by  the  resolutions  of  .May  27,  1778; 
and  to  appoint  such  of  the  supernumerary  officers  to  command  the  said  negroes 
as  shall  choose  to  go  into  that  service. 

'VRcsolved,  That  Congrei«.s  will  make  provision  for  paying  the  proprietors 
of  such  negroes  as  shall  be  enlisted  for  the  service  of  ihe  United  States  during 
the  war  a  full  compensation  for  the  property,  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  one  thou- 
sand dollars  for  each  active,  able-bodied  negro  man  of  standard  size,  not  exceed* 
ing  thirty-five  years  of  age,  who  shall  be  so  enlisted  and  pass  muster. 

**That  no  pay  or  bounty  be  allowed  to  the  said  negroes  ;*  but  that  they  be 
clothed  and  subsisted  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States. 

*'That  every  negro  who  shall  well  and  faithfully  serve  as  a  soldier  to  the 
cod  of  the  present  war,  and  shall  then  return  his  arms,  be  enianclpatedf  and 
receive  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars."  * 

Congress  supplemented  the  foregoing  measure  by  commission- 
ing young  CoL  Laurens  to  carry  forward  the  important  work 
suggested.  The  gallant  young  officer  was  indeed  worthy  of  the 
following  resolutions:  — 

>  Secret  joiimds  of  Congms,  vol.  i  pp,  107-110, 
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•*  Whereas  John  l^urens*  Esq.,  who  has  heretofore  acted  as  aide-de-camp 
to  die  Co mmander-in -chiefs  is  desirous  of  repairing  to  South  Carolina,  with  a 
design  to  assist  in  defence  of  the  Southern  Stales:  — 

^* Riioivedy  That  a  commission  of  Heutcnant-colonel  be  granted  to  the  said 
John  Laurens,  Esq/'  * 

He  repaired  to  South  Carolinaj  and  threw  all  his  energies  into 
his  noble  mission.  That  the  people  did  not  co-operate  with  him, 
is  evidenced  in  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  he  subsequently 

wrote  to  Col.  Hamilton  :  — 

**  Temant  will  relate  to  you  how  many  violent  struggles  I  have  had  between 
duty  and  tnclmatton,  —  how  much  my  heart  was  with  you,  while  I  appeared  to 
be  most  actively  employed  here.  But  it  appears  to  me,  that  I  should  be  inex- 
cusable  in  the  light  of  a  citizen,  tf  I  did  not  continue  my  utmost  efforts  for 
carrying  the  plan  of  the  black  levies  into  execution,  while  there  remain  the 
smallest  hopes  of  success/'  » 

The  enemy  was  not  slow  in  discovering  the  division  of  senti- 
ment among  the  colonists  as  to  the  policy  of  employing  Negroes 
as  soldiers.  And  the  suspicion's  of  Gen.  Washington,  indicated 
lo  Henry  Laurens,  in  a  letter  already  quoted,  were  not  groundless. 
[On  the  30th  of  June,  1779,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  issued  a  proclama- 
ion  to  the  Negroes.  It  first  appeared  in  **The  Royal  Gazette" 
^f  New  York,  on  the  3d  of  July,  1779, 

"By  his  Excellency  Sir  Henhy  Clinton,  K.B>  General  and  Commandcr-in- 
ihief  of  all  his  Majesty's  Forces  within  the  Colonies  laying  on  the  Atlantic 
)cean,  from  Nova  Scotia  to  West-Florida,  inclusive,  &c.,  <Stc.,  &: 

*<  PROCLAMATION. 

**  Wliereas  the  enemy  have  adopted  a  practice  of  enrolling  NEGROES 
nong  their  Troops,  I  do  hereby  give  notice  That  all  kegroes  taken  in  arms, 
'  upon  any  military  Duty,  shall  be  purchased  for[////  public  S€rvk€  a/]  a  stated 
Price ;  the  money  to  be  paid  to  the  Captors. 

**  Hut  I  do  most  strictly  forbid  any  Person  to  sell  or  claim  Right  over  any 
lEGROE,  the  property  of  a  Rebel,  who  may  take  Refuge  with  any  part  of  this 
irmy:  And  1  do  promise  to  every  negroe  who  shall  desert  the  Rebel  Stand- 
rd,  full  security  to  follow  within  these  Lines,  any  Occupation  which  he  shall 
piink  proper. 

** Given  under  my  Hand,  at  Head-Quarters,  Phillipsburgh,  the  3oih  day 

June,  1779- 

**  H.  Clinton. 
'  By  his  Excellency's  command, 

*•  John  Smith,  Secretary,'* 


JouroaU  ol  Con^reis,  vd,  r.  p.  125. 


•  Works  of  HuiiJllon»  vol  L  pp.  1 14,  115. 
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The  proclamation  had  effect.     Many  Negroes,  weary  of  the 
hesitancy  of  the  colonists  respecting  acceptance  of  their  services 
joined  the  ministerial  army.      On   the   14th  of   February,    178c 
Col.  Laurens  wrote  Gen.  Washington,  from  Charleston,  S.C,,aa| 
follows :  — 

"  Pnvate  accounts  say  that  General  Prevost  is  left  to  command  at  Savannah ; 
that  his  troops  consist  of  the  Hessians  and  Loyalists  that  were  there  before^J 
rc-enforctfd  by  a  corps  of  blacks  and  a  detachment  of  savages.     It  is  geocrailjl 
reported  that  Sir  Henry  Clinton  commands  the  present  expedition."  » 

Lord  Cornwallis  also  issued  a  proclamation,  offering  protection 
to  all  Negroes  who  should  seek  his  command.  But  the  treat men| 
he  gave  them,  as  narrated  by  Mr  Jefferson  in  a  letter  to  Dr^ 
Gordon,  a  few  years  after  the  war,  was  extremely  cruel,  to  say  tl: 
least 

"Lord  Cornwallis  destroyed  all  my  growing  crops  of  corn  and  tobacco:  he 
burned  all  my  barns,  contain mg  the  same  articles  of  the  last  year,  having  first 
taken  what  corn  he  wanted ;  he  used,  as  was  to  be  expected,  all  my  stock  of 
cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs,  for  the  sustenance  of  his  army,  and  carried  off  all  the 
horses  capable  of  service ;  of  those  too  young  for  service  he  cut  the  throats ; 
and  he  burned  all  the  fences  on  the  plantation,  so  as  to  leave  it  an  absolute 
waste.  Hi  carried  off  also  about  thirty  slaves.  Had  this  been  to  give  them 
freedom^  he  would  hatte  done  right  J  but  it  was  to  consign  them  to  inevitable 
death  from  the  small-jxyx  and  putrid  fever,  then  raging  in  his  camp*  This  I 
knew  afterwards  to  be  the  fate  of  twenty-seven  of  them,  I  never  had  news  of 
the  remaining  three,  but  presume  they  shared  the  same  fate.  When  I  say  that 
Lord  0>rnwallis  did  all  this,  I  do  not  mean  that  he  carried  about  the  torch  in 
his  own  hands,  but  that  it  was  all  done  under  his  eye ;  the  situation  of  the 
house,  in  which  he  was,  commanding  a  view  of  every  part  of  the  plantation,  so 
that  he  must  have  seen  every  fire.  1  relate  these  things  on  my  own  knowledge, 
in  a  great  degree,  as  I  was  on  the  ground  soon  after  he  left  it.  He  treated  the 
rest  of  the  neighborhood  somewhat  in  the  same  style,  but  not  with  that  spirit 
of  total  extermination  with  which  he  seemed  to  rage  over  my  possessions 
Wherever  he  went,  the  dwelling-houses  were  plundered  of  every  thing  whicli 
could  be  carried  off.  Lord  Cornwallis's  character  in  England  would  forbid  the] 
belief  that  he  shared  in  the  plunder;  but  that  his  table  was  served  with  the 
plate  thus  pillaged  from  private  houses,  can  be  proved  by  many  hundred  eye- 
witnesses. Prom  an  estimate  I  made  at  that  time,  on  the  best  information 
could  collect,  I  suppose  the  State  of  Virginia  lost,  under  Lord  Cornwallis^ i 
handf  thatyeary  about  thirty  thousand  slaves;  and  that^  of  these^  twenty-se%fen 
thousand  died  of  the  small-pox  and  camp-fever ;  and  the  rext  were  partly  sent 
to  the  West  Indies^  and  exchanged  for  rum^  sttgar^  coffee^  and  fruit;  and  partly 
sent  to  A^ew  York,  front  whence  tltey  went^  at  the  peace^  either  to  Noiui  Scotia 
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EngiamL    From  this  last  place^  I  believe^  they  have  been  lately  sent  to 
ba-     History  will  never  relate  the  horrors  committed  by  the  British  Army 
'  the  Southern  States  o!  America."  ' 

Col.  Laurens  was  called  from  the  South,  and  despatched  to 
•"ranee  on  an  important  mission  in  1780.  But  the  effort  to  raise 
[Negro  troops  in  the  South  was  not  abandoned. 

On  the  13th  of  March.  1780,  Gen.  Lincoln,  in  a  letter  to  Gov. 
[Rutledge  of  South  Carolina,  dated  at  Charleston,  urged  the 
[importance  of  raising  a  Negro  regiment  at  once.     He  wrote, — 

** Give  me  leave  to  add  once  more,  that  I  thtnk  the  measure  of  raising  a 
black  corps  a  necessary  one ;  that  I  have  great  reason  to  believe,  if  permission 
Is  given  for  Jt,  that  many  men  would  soon  be  obtained.  I  have  repeatedly 
l^brged  this  matter,  not  only  because  Congress  have  recommended  it,  and 
[because  it  thereby  becomes  my  duty  to  attempt  to  have  it  executed,  but  because 
Imy  own  mind  suggests  the  utility  and  importance  of  the  measure*  as  the  safety 
|6f  the  town  makes  it  necessary*'* 

James  Madison  saw  in  the  emancipation  and  arming  of  the 

I  Negroes  the  only  solution   of  the  vexatious   Southern  problem. 
On   the  20th   of   November,    17S0,    he  wrote  Joseph  Jones  as 
follows :  — 
4»^ 


I 
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"Yours  of  the  iSth  came  yesterday.  I  am  glad  to  find  the  Legislature 
rsist  in  their  resolution  to  recruit  their  line  of  the  army  for  the  war;  though, 
Without  deciding  on  the  expediency  of  the  mode  under  their  consideration, 
%ould  it  not  be  as  well  to  liberate  and  make  soldiers  at  once  of  the  blacks 
themselves,  as  to  make  them  instruments  for  enlisting  white  soldiers?  It 
would  certainly  be  more  consonant  with  the  principles  of  liberty,  which  ought 
never  to  be  lost  sis^ht  of  in  a  contest  for  liberty :  ant!,  with  white  officers  and  a 
majority  of  white  soldiers,  no  i  magi  liable  danger  could  be  feared  from  them* 
selves,  as  there  certainly  could  be  none  from  the  effect  of  the  example  on  those 
who  should  remain  in  bondage;  experience  having  shown  that  a  freedman 
immediately  loses  all  attachment  and  sympathy  with  his  former  fellow-slaves.*^ » 

The  struggle  went  on  between  Tory  and  Whig»  between  traitor 
and  patriot,  between  selfishness  and  the  spirit  of  noble  consecra- 
tion to  the  righteous  cause  of  the  Americans.     Gen.  Greene  wrote 
from   North   Carohna  on  the  28th   of    February,    1781,   to    Gen. 
,  Washington  as  follows  :  — 

r         "The  enemy  have  ordered  two  regiments  of  negroes  to  be  immediately 
embodied^  and  are  drafting  a  great  proportion  of  the  young  men  of  that  State 
I  |Soulh  Carolina],  to  serve  during  the  war/'  s 

'  JefTcreon's  Works,  vol  ii.  p.  426.  '  Madison  Papers,  p»  68, 

'  SpArks's  Carrcspc^doice  of  thft  Amencaa  Raroltitiocii  voL  iH*  p.  246. 
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Upon  his  return  to  America,  Col  Laurens  again  espoused  his 
favorite  and  cherished  plan  of  securing  black  levies  for  the  South.j 
But  surrounded  and  hindered  by  the  enemies  of  the  country  he  so" 
dearly  loved,  and  for  the  honor  and  preservation  of  which  he 
gladly  gave  his  young  life,  his  plans  were  unsuccessful  In  two 
letters  to  Gen.  Washington,  a  few  months  before  he  fell  fightinf 
for  his  country,  he  gave  an  account  of  the  trials  that  beset  hia 
path,  which  he  felt  led  to  honorable  duty*  The  first  bore  date 
May  19,  1782. 

"The  plan  which  brought  me  to  this  country  was  urged  with  all  the  zeal 
which  the  subject  inspired,  both  in  our  Privy  Council  and  Assembly;  bul  the 
single  voice  of  reason  was  drowned  by  the  bowlings  of  a  triple-headed  mon^ 
ster,  in  which  prejudice,  avarice,  and  pusOlanimity  were  united.  It  was  some 
degree  of  consolation  to  me^  however,  to  perceive  that  truth  and  philosophy 
had  gained  some  ground  ;  the  suffrages  in  favor  of  the  measure  being  twice  as 
numerous  as  on  a  former  occasion.  Some  hopes  have  been  lately  given  me 
from  Georgia ;  but  I  fear,  when  the  question  is  put,  we  shall  be  outvoted  there 
with  as  much  dispant}'  as  we  have  been  in  this  country. 

"  I  earnestly  desire  to  be  where  any  active  plans  are  likely  to  be  execute d,^ 
and  to  be  near  your  Excellency  on  all  occasions  in  which  my  services  can 
acceptable.  The  pursuit  of  an  object  which,  I  confess,  is  a  favorite  one  witliH 
me,  because  I  always  regarded  the  interests  of  this  country  and  those  of  the 
Union  as  intimately  connected  with  it,  has  detached  me  more  than  once  fron 
your  family;  but  tliose  sentiments  of  veneration  and  attachment  with  whicls 
your  Excellency  has  inspired  me,  keep  me  always  near  you,  with  the  sincerest 
and  most  zealous  wishes  for  a  continuance  of  your  happiness  and  glory/*  < 

The  second  was  dated  June  12,  1782,  and  breathes  a  despond- 
ent air  :  — 

• 

**The  approaching  session  of  the  Georgia  Legislature,  and  the  encourage- 
ment given  me  by  Governor  Howley,  who  has  a  decisive  influence  in  the  coun- 
sels of  that  country,  induce  me  to  remain  in  this  quarter  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  new  measures  on  the  subject  of  our  black  levies.  The  arrival  of 
Colonel  Baylor,  whose  seniority  entitles  him  to  the  command  of  the  light 
troops,  atfnrds  me  .imple  leisure  for  pursuing  the  business  in  person;  and  I 
shall  do  it  with  all  the  tenacity  of  a  man  making  a  last  effort  on  so  interesting 
an  occasion/'  * 

Washington's  reply  showed  that  he,  too,  had  lost  faith  in  the 
patriotism  of  the  citizens  of  the  South  to  a  great  degree.  He 
wrote  his  faithful  friend  :  — 

**  I  must  confess  that  1  am  not  at  all  astonished  at  the  failure  of  your  plan. 
That  spirit  of  freedom,  which,  at  the  commencement  of  this  contest,  would 

'  Spaiks't  Corrcspondeoce  of  tbe  Amcricai]  RcYolution,  vol.  iii.  p.  506,        *  Ibid.,  p.  515. 
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have  gladly  sacnficed  every  thing  lo  the  attainment  of  iu  object,  has  long 
Since  subsided,  and  every  sellish  passion  has  taken  its  place.  It  is  not  the 
;>ublic  but  private  interest  which  influences  the  generality  of  mankind;  nor  can 
the  Americans  any  longer  boast  an  exception.  Under  these  circumstances,  it 
^'olild  rather  have  been  surprising  if  you  had  succeeded;  nor  will  you,  I  fear, 
have  better  success  in  Georgia.'* » 

Although  the  effort  of  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut  to 
feuthorize  the  enlistment  of  Negroes  in  1777  had  failed,  many 
legroes,  as  has  been  shown,  served  in  regiments  from  that  State; 
hand  a  Negro  company  was  organized*  When  white  officers  refused 
[to  serve  in  it,  the  gallant  David  Humphreys  volunteered  his 
[eervices,  and  became  the  captain. 

*•  In  November,  1 782,  he  was,  by  resolution  of  Congress,  commissioned  as 
a  Lieutenant-Colonel,  with  order  that  his  commission  should  bear  date  from 
the  23d  oi  June,  1780,  when  he  received  his  appointment  as  aide-de-camp  to  the 
Commander-in-chiel  He  had,  when  in  active  service,  given  the  sanction  of  his 
name  and  infJucnce  in  theestablishmentof  a  company  of  colored  infantry,  attached 
lo  Meigs',  afterwards  Butlers,  regiment,  in  the  Connecticut  line.  He  continued 
lo  be  the  nominal  captain  of  that  company  until  the  establishment  of  peace."  a 

The  following  was  the  roster  of  his  company :  — 

'*  CapiaiHy 
David  Humphheys. 


Jack  Arabus, 
I  John  Cleveland, 
1  Phincas  Strong, 
JNed  Fields, 
[Isaac  HigginSj 
[Lewis  Martin, 
I  Caesar  Chapman, 
I  Peter  Mix, 
FPhilo  Freeman, 
J  Hector  Williams, 
IJuba  Freeman, 
'Cato  Robinson, 
Prince  George, 
Prince  Crosbee, 
[  Shubael  Johnson, 
[Tim  Citsar, 
[Jack  Little, 
|£ill  Sowers, 
]  Dick  Violet, 


Privates^ 
Brister  Baker, 
Caesar  Bagdon, 
Gamaliel  Terry, 
Lent  Munson, 
He  man  Rogers, 
Job  Caesar, 
John  Rogers, 
Ned  Freedom, 
Ezekiel  Tupham, 
Tom  Freeman, 
Congo  Zado, 
Peter  Gibbs, 
Prince  Johnson, 
Alex.  Juddi 
Pomp  Liberty, 
Cuff  Liberty, 
Pomp  Cyrus, 
Harry  Williams, 
Sharp  Rogers, 


John  Ball, 
John  McLean, 
Jesse  Vose, 
Daniel  Bradley, 
Sharp  Camp, 
Jo  Otis, 
James  Dinah, 
Solomon  Sowtice, 
Peter  Freeman, 
Cato  Wilbrow, 
Cuff  Freeman, 
Jnba  Dyer, 
Andrew  Jack» 
Peter  Morando, 
Peter  Lion, 
Sampson  Cuff, 
Dick  Freedom, 
PompMcCuff.'»3 


*  Sparks*s  Washington ,  vol  viiu  pp,  32 sr*  J^S* 

'  Biographical  Sketch  m  "  The  Naiional  Portrait  Gallery  of  Dbtinguished  Americwi.** 

*  Colored  Patriots  of  the  Revolution,  p.  134, 
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But  notwithstanding  the  persistent  and  bitter  opposition  to 
the  employment  of  slaves,  from  the  earliest  hours  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  till  its  close,  Negroes,  bond  and  free,  were  in  all 
branches  of  the  service.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  exftct 
number  cannot  be  known.  Ad]utant*Gen.  Scammell  made  the 
following  official  return  of  Negro  soldiers  in  the  main  army, 
under  Washington's  immediate  command,  two  months  after  the 
battle  of  Monmouth ;  but  the  Rhode-Island  regiment,  the  Connect- 
icut, New  York,  and  New-Hampshire  troops  are  not  mentioned 
Incomplete  as  it  is,  it  is  nevertheless  official,  and  therefore  cor- 
rect as  far  as  it  goes. 

RETURN   OF  NEGROES   IN   THE  ARMY,  24TH  Aug.,  1778* 


BRIGADES. 

PRESE^T. 

Sick  Absent. 

Oh  Commajcd. 

Total. 

North  Carolina  *    • 

4^ 

10 

6 

58 

Woodford     .    .    . 

36 

3 

t 

40 

Muhlenburg  .    ,    , 

64 

26 

S 

98 

Smallwood    .    ,    . 

I              20 

3 

'           I 

24 

2d  Mar)'land .    .    . 

43 

15 

2 

60 

Wa>'ne 

2 

— 

— 

2 

2d  Pennsylvania     , 

m 

10 

IM 

l35l 

Clinton      .    .    .    . 

23 

2 

4 

39 

Pareonft    .    .    •    • 

117 

13 

19 

148 

Huntington    ,    ♦    . 

56 

2 

4 

62 

Nixon   ,    -    .    .    . 

26 

— 

t 

27 

Patterson  .    .    ,    , 

64 

'3 

12 

89 

Late  Learned     .    . 

34 

4 

8 

46 

Poor 

16 

7 

4 

27 

TotaK    ,    .    - 

5S6 

98 

71 

755 

Alex.  Scammell,  Ai/j\-GeH.* 

It  is  gratifying  to  record  the  fact»  that  the  Negro  was  enrolled 
as  a  soldier  in  the  war  of  the  American  Revolution.  What  he 
did  will  be  recorded  in  the  following  chapter. 


'  This  retom  was  disco veted  by  the  indtfatigibte  Dr.  Georgo  H*  Moore*    It  it  th«  only  docti* 
mctit  ol  the  kind  in  exiitence. 
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1775-1783- 

1^1  N^EGSO  AS  A  SOLOIEH.  — BaTTLB  OF  BimKBR  H1LI-  — GALLAirTRY  OF  NbCIjO  SOLOrtRS.  —  PhTER 
SaLKM»  TME  INTREflO  BtACK  SOLDISR.  —  Bt-HKER>MILL  Moifl^lCMT.  «-TlCS  NbCRO  SaLBM  PoOR 
OTSTtK&nUHKS  NlM«ELr  QV  DeEOS  OP  DESPERATE  VaLOR,  — CArmRE  Of  CbH.  LsS.  — CAmJRR 
OP   GmH.   PRRSCOTT.  —  BATTLg  OF    KmoDE    IsLAND.  —  COL,    GREKKE    COMMANDS    A    NegRO    RbGI- 

ii£irr.  — Mlrobm  of  Cou  Greene  in  1781.— Tkb  Valo«  or  the  Negro  Soudiers. 

AS  soldiers  the  Negroes  went  far  beyond  the  most  liberal 
expectations  of  their  stanchest  friends.  Associated  with 
white  men^  many  of  whom  were  superior  gentlemen^  and 
'nearly  all  of  whom  were  brave  and  enthusiastic,  the  Negro  soldiers 
of  the  American  army  became  worthy  of  the  cause  they  fonght  to 
sustain.  Col.  Alexander  Hamilton  had  said,  ''their  natural  fac- 
ulties are  as  good  as  ours;'*  and  the  assertion  was  supported  by 
their  splendid  behavior  on  all  the  battle-fields  of  the  Revolution. 
Endowed  by  nature  with  a  poetic  element,  faithful  to  trusts,  abid- 
ing in  friendships,  bound  by  the  golden  threads  of  attachment  to 
places  and  persons,  enthusiastic  in  personal  endeavor,  sentimental 
nd  chivalric,  they  made  hardy  and  intrepid  soldiers.  The  daring, 
iJboisterous  enthusiasm  with  which  they  sprang  to  arms  disarmed 
^racial  prejudice  of  its  sting,  and  made  friends  of  foes. 

Their  cheerfulness  in  camp,  their  celerity  in  the  performance 
of  fatigue-duty,  their  patient  endurance  of  heat  and  cold,  hunger 
and  thirst,  and  their  bold  efficiency  in  battle,  made  them  welcome 
companions  everywhere  they  went  The  officers  who  frowned  at 
their  presence  in  the  army  at  first,  early  learned,  from  experience, 
that  they  were  the  equals  of  any  troops  in  the  army  for  severe 
ervice  in  camp,  and  excellent  fighting  in  the  field. 

The  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
itnportant  of  the  Revolution.  Negro  soldiers  were  in  the  action 
of  the  17th  of  June,  177S,  and  nobly  did  their  duty.  Speaking  of 
this  engagement,  Bancroft  says,  — 
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*'  Nor  should  history  forget  to  record  that,  as  in  the  army  at  Cambridge,  so 
also  in  this  gallant  band,  the  free  negroes  of  the  colony  had  their  represent! 
tives.'' » 

Two  Negro  soldiers  especially  distinguished  themselves,  and 
rendered  the  cause  of  the  colonists  great  service.  Major  Pitcairn 
was  a  gallant  officer  of  the  British  marines.  He  led  the  charge 
against  the  redoubt,  crying  exultingly,  **  The  day  is  ours ! "  His 
sudden  appearance  and  his  commanding  air  at  first  startled  the 
men  ijumediatety  before  him.  They  neither  answered  nor  fired, 
probably  not  being  exactly  certain  what  was  next  to  be  done.  At 
this  critical  moment,  a  Negro  soldier  stepped  forward,  and,  aiming 
his  musket  directly  at  the  major^s  bosom,  blew  him  through.* 
Who  was  this  intrepid  black  soldier,  who  at  a  critical  moment 
stepped  to  the  front,  and  with  certain  aim  brought  down  the 
incarnate  enemy  of  the  colonists  ?  What  was  his  name,  and 
whence  came  he  to  battle?  His  name  was  Peter  Salem,  a  private 
in  Col.  Nixon's  regiment  of  the  Continental  Army. 

*^  He  was  born  in  Framingham  [Massachusetts],  and  was  held  as  a  slave, 
probably  until  he  joined  the  army;  whereby^  if  not  before,  he  became  free. 
.  .  .  Peter  served  faithfully  as  a  soldier,  during  the  war."i 

Perhaps  Salem  was  then  a  slave :  probably  he  thought  of  the 
chains  and  stripes  from  whence  he  had  come,  of  the  liberty  to  be 
purchased  in  the  ordeals  of  war,  and  felt  it  his  duty  to  show  him- 
self worthy  of  his  position  as  an  American  soldier.  He  proved 
that  his  shots  were  as  effective  as  those  of  a  white  soldier,  and 
that  he  was  not  wanting  in  any  of  the  elements  that  go  to  make 
up  the  valiant  soldier  Significant  indeed  that  a  Negro  was  the 
first  to  open  the  hostilities  between  Great  Britain  and  the  colo- 
nies,—  the  first  to  pour  out  his  blood  as  a  precious  libation  on  the 
altar  of  a  people's  rights ;  and  that  here,  at  Bunker  Hill,  when 
the  crimson  and  fiery  tide  of  battle  seemed  to  be  running  hard 
against  the  small  band  of  colonists,  a  Negro  soldier's  steady  mus- 
ket  brought  down  the  haughty  form  of  the  arch-rebel,  and  turned 
victory  to  the  weak  !  England  had  loaded  the  African  with  chains, 
and  doomed  him  to  perpetual  bondage  in  the  North -American 
colonies;  and  when  she  came  to  forge  political  chains,  in  the 
flames  of  fratricidal  war,  for  an  English-speaking  people,  the 
Negro,  whom  she  had  grievously  wronged,  was  first  to  meet  her 
soldiers,  and  welcome  them  to  a  hospitable  grave. 

*  BuncToft,  yoL  vii.,  6th  ed. ,  p.  421,    *  An  Historical  Reseairch,  p.  93.    '  Hittory  of  Leicesttt,  p.  267* 
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Rinker-hill  Monument  has  a  charm  for  loyal  Americans ;  and 
the  Negro,  too»  may  gaze  upon  its  enduring  nnignificence.  It  com- 
memorates the  deeds,  not  of  any  particular  soldier,  but  all  who 
stood  true  to  the  principles  of  equal  rights  and  free  government 
on  that  memorable  **  17th  of  June/' 

«^No  name  adorns  the  shaft;  but  ages  hence,  though  our  alphabets  may 
become  as  obscure  as  those  which  cover  the  monuments  of  Nineveh  and  Baby- 
lon, its  uninscribed  surface  {on  which  monarch s  might  be  proud  to  engrave 
their  titles)  will  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  17th  of  June.  It  is  the  monu- 
ment of  the  day,  of  the  event,  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill;  of  all  the  brave 
men  who  shared  its  perils,  —  alike  of  Prcscott  and  Putnam  and  Warren,  the 
chiefs  of  the  day,  and  the  colored  man,  Salem,  who  is  reported  to  have  shot 
the  gallant  Pitcairn,  as  he  mounted  the  parapet.  Cold  as  the  clods  on  which 
it  rests,  still  as  the  silent  heavens  to  which  it  soars,  ft  is  yet  vocal,  eloquent,  in 
their  undivided  praise/* ' 

The  other  Negro  soldier  who  won  for  himself  rare  fame  and 
distinguished  consideration  in  the  action  at  Bunker  Hill  was 
Salem  Poor  Delighted  with  his  noble  bearing,  his  superior  offi- 
cers could  not  refrain  from  calling  the  attention  of  the  civil  au- 
thorities to  the  facts  that  came  under  their  personal  observation. 
The  petition  that  set  forth  his  worth  as  a  brave  soldier  is  still 
preserved  in  the  manuscript  archives  of  Massachusetts  :  — 

*'  T0  iht  Honorable  General  Court  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay, 

**The  subscribers  beg  leave  to  report  to  your  Honorable  House  ^which 
we  do  in  justice  to  the  character  of  so  brave  a  man),  that,  under  our  owa 
observation,  we  declare  that  a  negro  man  called  Salem  Poor,  of  Col.  FrjT*3 
regiment,  Capt.  Ames'  company,  in  the  late  battle  at  Charlestown,  behaved  like 
an  experienced  officer,  as  welt  as  an  excellent  soldier.  To  set  forth  particulars 
of  his  conduct  would  be  tedious.  We  would  only  beg  leave  to  say,  in  the  person 
of  this  said  negro  centres  a  brave  and  gallant  soldier*  The  reward  due  to  ao 
great  and  distinguished  a  character,  we  submit  to  the  Congress. 


"JoKA.  Brewer,  Col 
Thomas  Nixon,  Lt,-Col. 
Wm,  Prescott,  Colo, 
Ephm.  Corey,  Lieut. 
Joseph  Baker,  Lieut, 
Joshua  Row,  Lieut 
Jonas  Richardson,  Capt 

*«  Cakiiridgb,  Dec.  5,  1775. 


EUPHALET   BODWELL,  Sgt, 

JosiAH  Foster,  Lieut 
Ebenr.  Varnum,  2d  Lieut 
Wm,  Hudson   Ballard,  CpL 
William  Smith,  Cap* 
John  Morton,  Sergt  [?] 
Lieut  Richard  Welsh. 


'In  Council,  Dec.  21,  1775.  —  Read,  and  sent  down. 

"  Perez  Morton,  Dep^y  Sec^y,^ 


*  Orations  and  Speeches  of  Everett,  vol.  ill  p.  529. 
s  MS.  Arcluvos  of  Massachu*ettS|  vd.  dxxx.  p.  241. 
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How  many  other  Negro  soldiers  behaved  with  cool  and  deter<| 
mined  valor  at  Bunker  Hili,  it  is  not  possible  to  know.     Bat  manj 
were  there:  they  did  their  duty  as  faithful  men,  and  their  achiev€ 
ments  are  the  heritage  of  the  free  of  all  colors  under  our  one  flag.] 
Col.  Trumbull,  an  artist  as  well  as  a  soldier,  who  was  stationed  at 
Roxbury,  witnessed  the  engagement  from  that  elevation.     Inspired] 
by  the  scene,  when  it  was  yet  fresh  in  his  mind,  he  painted  the 
historic  picture  of  the   battle  in   1786.      He  represents  sever 
Negroes  in  good  view,  while   conspicuous   in  the   foreground   isl 
the  redoubtable  Peter  Salem.      Some  subsequent  artists  —  mere 
copyists  —  have  sought  to  consign  this  black  hero  to  oblivion,  but 
*tis  vain.      Although  the   monument  at  Bunker    Hill  *'does  not 
bear  his  name,  the  pencil  of  the  artist  has  portrayed  the  scene,. 
the  pen  of  the  impartial  historian  has  recorded  his  achievemen 
and  the  voice  of  the  eloquent  orator  has  resounded  his  valor." 

Major  Samuel  Lawrence  **at  one  time  commanded  a  compan 
whose  rank  and  file  were  all  Negroes,  of  whose  courage,  militar 
discipline,  and  fidelity  he  always  spoke  with  respect.      On  on 
occasion,  being  out  reconnoitring  with  this   company,  he  got  so 
far  in  advance  of  his  command,  that  he  was  surrounded,  and  on 
the  point  of  being  made  prisoner  by  the  enemy.     The  men,  soon 
discovering  his  peril,  rushed  to  his  rescue,  and  fought  with   the 
most  determined  bravery  till  that  rescue  was  effectually  secured 
He  never  forgot  this  circumstance,  and  ever  after  took  especi 
pains  to  show  kindness  and  hospitality  to  any  individual  of  the 
colored  race  wlio  came  near  his  dwelling."  ' 

Gen,  Lee,  of  the  American  army,  was  captured  by  Col.  Har-      g 
court  of  the  British  army.     It  was  regarded  as  a  very  distressing^H 
event ;  and  preparations  were  made  to  capture  a  British  officer  of^^ 
the  same  rank,  so  an  exchange  could  be  effected.     Col.  Barton  of 
the  Rhode-Island  militia,  a  brave  and  cautious  officer,  was  charged 
with  the  capture  of  Major-Gen.  Prescott,  commanding  the  royal 
army  at  Newport.     On  the  night  of  the  9th  of  July,  1777,  Col, 
Barton,  with  forty  men,  in  two  boats  with  muffled  oars,  evaded  the 
enemy's  boats,  and,  being  taken  for  the  sentries  at  Prescott  s  head 
quarters,  effected  that  officer's   capture  —  a  Negro   taking   hi 
The  exploit  was  bold  and  successful 


!^ 


**  They  landed  about  five  miles  from  Newport,  and  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
from  the  house,  which  ihey  approached  cautiously,  avoiding  the  main  guard, 


03^ 


>  Memoir  of  Sjunuel  Lawrence,  by  Rev.  S,  K.  Lothrop,  D.D.,  pp.  8,  ^ 
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whkh  was  .it  &omt  distance.  The  C&hml  went  foremost,  with  a  stouts  active 
mgro  close  behind  him^  and  another  ai  a  small  distaiues  the  rest  followed  so  as 
to  he  near^  but  nat  seen* 

"  A  single  scntiDel  at  the  door  saw  and  hailed  the  Colonel;  l*e  answered  by 
exclaiming  against,  and  inquiring  for,  rebel  prisoners,  but  kept  slowly  advancing. 
The  sentinel  again  challenged  him,  and  required  the  countersign.  He  said  he 
had  not  the  countersign,  but  amused  the  sentry  by  talking  about  rebel  prison- 
ers, and  still  advancing  till  he  came  within  reach  of  the  bayonet,  which,  he 
presenting,  the  Colonel  suddenly  struck  aside  and  seized  him.  He  was  imme- 
diately secured,  and  ordered  to  be  silent,  on  pain  of  instant  death,  AfeanwhiU^ 
the  rest  of  the  men  siirrounding  the  house^  the  negro^  with  his  head^  ai  the  second 
stroke  forced  a  passage  into  it,  and  then  into  the  landlord's  apartment.  The 
InmUord  tU  first  tefused  to  give  the  necessary  intelligence ;  but^  on  the  prospect 
vf  present  death  he  pointed  to  the  General- s  chamber^  which  being  instantly 
opened  by  the  negro's  head^  the  Colonel  calling  the  General  by  name,,  told  him 
he  was  a  prison er,^  ' 

Another  account  was  published  by  a  surgeon  of  the  army,  and 
is  given  here  :  — 

^^ Albany^  Aug.  3,  1777.  — The  pleasing  information  is  received  here  that 

Lieut,-Col.  Barton,  of  the  Rhode-Island  militia,  planned  a  bold  exploit  for  the 
puqKJse  of  surprising  .ind  taking  Major-Gen,  Prescott,  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  royal  army  at  Newport.  Taking  with  him,  in  the  night,  about  forty 
men,  in  two  boats*  with  oars  muffled,  he  had  the  address  to  elude  the  vigilance 
of  the  ships-of-war  and  guard-boats :  and,  having  arrived  undiscovered  at  the 
quarters  of  Gen,  Prescott,  they  were  taken  for  the  sentinels;  and  the  general 
was  nut  alarmed  till  his  captors  were  at  the  door  of  his  lodging-chamber,  which 
w^s  fail  closed.  A  negfo  man^  named  Prince^  instantly  thrust  his  beetle  head 
through  the  panel  doof\  and  seised  his  victim  while  in  bed  .  .  .  This  event  ia 
extremely  honorable  to  the  enterprising  spirit  of  Col.  Barton,  and  is  considered 
as  ample  retaliation  for  the  capture  of  Gen*  Lee  by  Col.  Harcourt.  The  event 
occasions  great  joy  and  exultation,  as  it  puts  in  our  possession  an  officer  of  equal 
rank  w^th  Gen,  Lee,  by  which  means  an  exchange  may  be  obtained*  Congress 
resoh^ed  that  an  elegant  sword  should  be  presented  to  Col.  Barton  for  his  brave 
exploit/' ' 

CoL  Barton  evidently  entertained  great  respect  for  the  valor 
and  trustworthiness  of  the  Negro  soldier  whom  he  made  the  chief 
actor  in  a  most  hazardous  undertaking.  It  was  the  post  of  honor  ; 
and  the  Negro  soldier  Prince  discharged  the  duty  assigned  him  in 
a  manner  that  was  entirely  satisfactory  to  his  superior  officer, 
and  crowned  as  one  of  the  most  daring  and  brilliant  coups  d'etat 
of  the  American  Revolution. 


« 


»  Fnmk  Moore's  Diary  of  the  AmeHcin  Revolytioo,  vol  I  p.  468. 
'  Thitchef's  Military  JounuJ,  p.  S7. 


The  battle  of  Rhode  Island,  fought  on  the  29th  of  August, 
177S.  was  one  of  the  severest  of  the  Revolution.  Newport  was 
laid  under  siege  by  the  British.  Their  ships-of-war  moved  up  the 
bay  on  the  morning  of  the  action,  and  opened  a  galling  fire  upon 
the  exposed  right  flank  of  the  American  army ;  while  the  Hessian 
columns,  stretching  across  a  chain  of  the  •*  highland/*  attempted 
to  turn  Gen,  Greene's  flank,  and  storm  the  advanced  redoubt. 
The  heavy  cannonading  that  had  continued  since  nine  in  the 
morning  was  now  accompanied  by  heavy  skirmishing;  and  the 
action  began  to  be  general  all  along  the  lines.  The  American 
army  was  disposed  in  three  lines  of  battle;  the  first  extended  in 
front  of  their  earthworks  on  Butt's  Hill,  the  second  in  rear  of 
the  hill,  and  the  third  as  reserve  a  half-mile  in  the  rear  of  the 
advance  line.  At  ten  o'clock  the  battle  was  at  white  heat  The 
British  vessels  kept  up  a  fire  that  greatly  annoyed  the  Americans, 
but  imparted  courage  to  the  Hessians  and  British  infantry.  At 
length  the  foot  columns  massed,  and  swept  down  the  slopes  of 
Anthony's  Hill  with  the  impetuosity  of  a  whirlwind.  But  the 
American  columns  received  them  with  the  intrepidity  and  cool- 
ness of  veterans.     The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  fearful. 

**  Sixty  were  found  des-d  in  one  spot.  At  another,  thirty  Hessians  were 
buried  in  one  grave,  Major-Gen.  Greene  commanded  on  the  right.  Of  the 
four  brigades  under  his  immediate  command,  Varnum's,  Glover's,  CorncIFs 
and  Greene's,  all  suffered  severely,  but  Gen,  V'arnum's  perhaps  the  most.  A 
third  time  the  enemy,  with  desperate  courage  and  increased  strength,  attempted 
to  assail  the  redoubt,  and  would  have  carried  it  but  for  the  timely  aid  of  two 
continental  battalions  despatched  by  Sullivan  to  support  his  almost  exhausted 
troops.  It  was  in  repelling  these  furious  onsets,  that  the  neuly  raised  black 
regiment,  under  Col.  Greene,  distinguished  itself  by  deeds  of  desperate  valor. 
Posted  behind  a  thicket  in  the  valley,  they  three  times  drove  back  the  Hessians 
who  charged  repeatedly  down  the  hill  to  dislodge  them ;  and  so  determined 
were  the  enemy  in  these  successive  charges,  that  the  day  after  the  battle  the 
Hessian  colonel,  upon  whom  this  duty  had  devolved,  applied  to  exchange  his 
command  and  go  to  New  York,  because  he  dared  not  lead  hvs  regiment  agaia 
battle,  lest  his  men  should  shoot  him  for  having  caused  them  so  much  loss."  * 

A  few  years  later  the  Marquis  de  Chastellux,  writing  of  this 
regiment,  said.  — 

"The  5th  [of  January,  17S1]  I  did  not  set  out  till  eleven,  althongh  I  had 
thirty  miles'  journey  to  Lebanon.  At  the  passage  to  the  ferry,  I  met  with  a 
detachment  of   the  Rhode^Island  regiment,  the  same  corps  we  had  with  us 

'  Araold's  Histocy  of  Rliode  Uiand^  voL  ii.  pp.  427,  428. 
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all  the  last  summer,  but  they  have  since  been  recruited  and  clothed.  The 
greatest  part  of  them  are  negroes  or  mulattoes ;  but  they  are  strong,  robust 
men,  and  those  1  have  seen  had  a  wtty  good  appearance/^  > 

On  the  14th  of  May,  1781,  the  gallant  Col.  Greene  was  sur- 
prised and  murdered  at  Point's  Bridge,  New  York ;  but  it  was  not 
effected  until  his  brave  black  soldiers  had  been  cut  to  pieces  in 
defending  their  leaden  It  was  one  of  the  most  touching  and 
beautiful  incidents  of  the  war,  and  illustrates  the  self-sacrificing 
devotion  of  Negro  soldiers  to  the  cause  of  American  liberty. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Congregational  and  Presbyterian  Anti- 
Slavery  Society,  at  Francestown,  N.H.,  the  Rev,  Dr.  Harris,  him- 
self a  Revolutionary  soldier,  spoke  thus  complimentarily  of  the 
Rhode-Island  Negro  regiment:  — 

"Yes,  a  regiment  of  ntgroes^  fighting  for  our  liberty  and  independence^^ — 
not  a  white  man  among  them  but  ihe  officers,  — stationed  in  this  same  danger- 
ous and  responsible  position.  Had  they  been  unfaithtulj  or  given  away  before 
the  enemy,  all  would  have  been  lost.  Three  times  in  succession  were  they 
attacked,  with  most  desperate  valor  and  fury,  by  well  disciplined  and  veteran 
troops,  and  three  times  did  they  successfully  repel  the  assault,  and  thus  preserve 
our  army  from  capture.  They  fought  through  the  war.  They  were  bra\*e, 
hardy  troops.    They  helped  to  gain  our  hberty  and  independence." 

From  the  opening  to  the  closing  scene  of  the  Revolutionary 
War ;  from  the  death  of  Pitcairn  to  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis ; 
on  many  fields  \)f  strife  and  triumph,  of  splendid  valor  and 
republican  glory ;  from  the  hazy  dawn  of  unequal  and  uncer- 
tain conflict,  to  the  bright  morn  of  profound  peace;  through  and 
out  of  the  fires  of  a  great  war  that  gave  birth  to  a  new,  a  grand 
republic,  —  the  Negro  soldier  fought  his  way  to  undimmed  glory, 
and  made  for  himself  a  magnificent  record  in  the  annals  of  Amer- 
ican history.  Those  annals  have  long  since  been  committed  to 
the  jealous  care  of  the  loyal  citizens  of  the  Republic  black  men 
fought  so  heroically  to  snatch  from  the  iron  clutches  of  Britain. 
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t  XecRo  WAS  Chattkl  oh  Real  Profkhtv*  —  His  Legal  Status  during  his  Nrw  RsLATioir  a^  \ 

A  Soi.[}|SK.  —  RE^tOLirriON   tXTSODircSU  IN  THK  UASSACHUSBT-nk   HoinSS  OF   REritBSCNTATtVVS  TO 

rnKveNT  THE  Selling  of  Two  Negroes  captured  upon  the  High  Seas.  — The  Cownxeirr*  1 

AL    CoNGRESiS    APPOINTS    A    COMMITTEB    TO    CONSIDER    WHAT     SHOULD    HE    DOME    WITH     NeCMOKK  ' 

TAKEH  BY  Vessels  op  Wax  ih  the  Service  or  the  United  Colokies.  —  Caf^rEDEiCATiQN  Off  I 
THE  New  States.  —  SpinmcD  Decate  in  Congre&s  ri^pectihg  the  DisrosiAL  or  RECAtnr^KKS. 
—The  Spanish  Skip"  Victoria"  captures  an  English  Vessel  ha  mnc  on  Board  thtrty-iouk 
Negrobs  taken  from  SotrtH  Carolina. — The  Negroes  RECAnuRED  by  Vessels  belonciko 
TO  THE  State  or  Massachltsetts.  —  Thev  are  delivered  to  Thomas  Knox,  and  c<wv»yiii> 
TO  Castle  Island. —Col.  Paul  Reverb  has  Charge  of  the  Slaves  on  Casti.k  Island, — 

MASSACHtfSETTS    PASSES    A    LaW    rROVtDINC    FOR    THE    SfjCURITV,    SuM^RT*    AND    EXCHAKCB     Or 

Prisoners  drought  into  the  State. —  Gen,  Hancock  receives  a  Letter  frijm  the  Gov* 
BRNOR  OF  South  Carolina  respecting  the  DETEsmoN  of  Nbgrobs.-^Is  tmb  Picovikclal 
Articles  bbtween  the  United  States  or  America  and  His  Britat^nil  Majesty,  Negroes 

WERE    RATED    AS    PROFERTV    —  AnD    AL50    IW    THE    DEFINITE    TrEATV  OF    PeaCE    BETWEEN    TM« 

United  States  of  America  and  His  Eritannic  Majesty.  —  And  also  im  the  Trkaty  cmf 
Peace  of  1814,  between  His  Britannic  Majest\'  and  the  United  States,  Negroes  wees 

DESIGNATED    AS    PROPEBTV- —  GeN.     WASHINGTON'S    LETTER    TO    BrIG^GEN,     RuFUS    PlTNAM    IM 

regard  to  a  Negro  in  kis  Regiment  claimed  by  Me.  Hobby,  — Enlistmbht  ih  the  Armv 
did  not  always  work  a  practical  euanapatiok. 


WHEN  the  Revolutionary  VVar  h^giPi  ^^^  ^'"g^l  fttr\tlilS  of 
the  Negro  slave  was  clearly  defined  in  the  courts  of  aljthc 
colonies.  He  w^as  either  chattel  or  real  property.  The 
questioif  naturally  Jirn<;i^  n^  tn  \\\^  It^cral  ^itatus  during  his  new  rcTa- 
tion  as  a  soldier.  Could  he  be  taken  as  property,  or  as  a  prisoner 
of  war?  Was  lie  booty,  or  was  he  entitled  to  the  usage  of  civil- 
ized warfare,  —a  freeman,  and  therefore  to  be  treated  as  such  ? 

The  Continental  Congress,  Nov.  2$,  1775,  passed  a  resolution 
recommending  the  several  colonial  legislatures  to  establish  courts 
that  should  give  jurisdiction  to  courts,  already  in  existence,  to 
dispose  of  **  cases  of  capture,*'  In  fact,  and  probably  in  law. 
Congress  exercised  power  in  cases  of  appeal  Moreover,  Congress 
had  prescribed  a  rule  for  the  distribution  of  prizes.  But,  curiously 
enough,  Massachusetts,  in  1776,  passed  an  Act  declaring,  that,  in 
case  captures  were  made  by  the  forces  of  the  colony,  the  local 
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authorities  should  have  complete  jurisdiction  in  their  distribution  ; 
but^  when  prizes  or  captives  were  taken  upon  colonial  territory  by 
the  forces  of  the  United  Colonies,  the  distributions  should  be  made 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  Congress,  This  was  but  a  single 
illustration  of  the  divided  sovereignty  of  a  crude  government. 
That  there  was  need  of  a  uniform  law  upon  this  question,  there 
could  be  no  doubt,  especially  in  a  war  of  the  magnitude  of  the  one 
that  was  then  being  waged. 

On  the  13th  of  September,  1776,  a  resolution  was  introduced 
into  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives,  "to  prevent 
the  sale  of  two  negro  men  lately  brought  into  this  state,  as  pris- 
oners taken  on  the  high  seas,  and  advertised  to  be  sold  at  Salem, 
the  17th  inst,  by  public  auction/' '  The  resolve  in  full  is  here 
given  :  — 

•*In  the  House  of  Representatives,  Sept.  13,  1776: 

•*  Whekeas  this  House  is  credibly  informed  that  two  negro  men  lately 
brought  into  this  State  as  prisoners  taken  on  the  High  Seas  arc  advertised  to 
be  sold  at  Salem,  the  i/lh  instant,  by  public  auction, 

^^ Reiolvidy  That  the  suiting  and  enslaving  the  human  species  is  a  direct 
violation  of  the  natural  rights  alike  vested  in  all  men  by  their  Creator,  and 
'utterly  inconsistent  with  the  avowed  principles  on  which  this  and  the  other 
United  States  have  carried  their  struggle  for  liberty  even  to  the  last  appeal, 
and  therefore,  that  all  persons  connected  with  the  said  negroes  be  and  ilicy 
hereby  are  forbidden  to  sell  them  or  in  any  manner  to  treat  them  otherways 
than  is  already  ordered  for  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  w^r  taken  in  the  same 
vcssell  or  others  in  the  like  employ  and  if  any  sale  of  the  said  negroes  shall  be 
made,  it  is  hereby  declared  null  and  void. 

**  Sent  up  for  concurrence, 

"  Sam*'.  Freeman,  Speaker^  P.  T. 


'In   Council,  Sept*   14,    r77d     Read   and   concurred  as  taken  into   a  new 
draught,     Sent  down  for  concurrence. 

"John  Avery,  Dpy,  Secy, 

In  thk  House  of  Representatives,  SepL  14,  1776.    Read  and  non-con- 
curred, and  the  House  adhere  to  their  own  vote.     Sent  up  for  concurrence. 

"J.  Warren,  *S)»tf<ijt^r. 

*Mn  CoUNCfL,  Sept.  16  1776.     Read  and  concurred  as  now  taken  into  a  new 
draft     Sent  down  for  concurrence. 

"John  Averv,  Dpy.  Sicy. 

'  Felt  «ys,  in  History  of  Salem,  voL  ii.  p*  a7S :  "  Sept  17  [1776].  At  this  dale  two  staves, 
taken  «a  board  of  *  pnze,  were  to  have  been  wjld  here;  but  the  Gcner&l  Court  forbid  the  salCi  and 
orderod  such  prisoners  to  be  treated  like  all  othen.'' 
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"In   the   House  of   Repkesentatives,  Sept   l6^  1779.    Read  and  con- 
curred. 

«*J*  Warren,  Speaker. 
**  Consented  to. 

*\Jer.  Powell, 
W.  Sever, 
B.  Green  LEAF, 
Caleb  Gushing, 
B.  Chadbourn, 
John  Whetcomb, 
Eldad  Taylor, 

S,   HOLTEN, 


JABEZ  Fisher, 
B.  White, 
Moses  Gill, 
Dan'l  Hopkins, 
Bekj,  Austin, 
Wm.  Phillips, 
D,  Sewall, 
Dan*l  Hopkins.*' 


On  the  Journal  o(  the  House,  p.  106,  appears  the  following 
record :  — 

"David  Sewall,  Esq.^  brought  down  the  resolve  wliich  passed  the  Houi 
yesterday,  forbidding  the  sale  of  two  negroes,  with  the  follow ng  vote  of  Coun 
cil  thereon,  viz.:  In  Council^  Sept,  14,  1776,  Read  and  concurred,  as  taken 
into  a  new  draught.  Sent  down  for  concurrence.  Read  aad  non-concurred* 
and  the  House  adhere  to  their  own  vote.     Sent  up  for  concurrence.*' 

The  resolve,  as  it  originally  appeared,  was  dragged  through  a 
tedious  debate,  non-concurred  in  by  the  House,  recommitted,- 
remodelled,  and  sent  back,  when  it  finally  passed. 

**LXXXiII.  Resolve  forbidding  the  sale  of  two  Negroes  brought  in  as 
Prisoners;  Passed  September  14,  [16th,]  1776, 

"Whereas  this  Court  is  credibly  informed  that  two  Negro  Men  lately  takei 
on  the  High  Seas,  on  board  the  sloop  Hannibal^  and  brought  into  this  Statlj 
as  Prisoners,  are  advertized  to  be  sold  at  SaUm^  the  I7ih  instant,  by  public 
Auction : 

**  Resolved^  That  all  Persons  concerned  with  the  said  Negroes  be,  and  they 
are  hereby  forbidden  to  sell  them,  or  in  any  manner  to  treat  them  otherwise 
than  is  already  ordered  for  the  Treatment  of  f*risoners  taken  in  like  manner; 
and  if  any  Sale  of  the  said  Negroes  shall  be  made  it  is  hereby  declared  null 
and  void;  and  that  whenever  it  shall  appear  that  any  Negroes  are  taken  on  the 
High  Seas  and  brought  as  Prisoners  into  this  State,  they  shall  not  !>e  allowed 
to  be  Sold,  nor  treated  any  otherwise  than  as  Prisoners  are  ordered  to  be 
treated  who  are  taken  in  like  Manner.'' » 

It  looked  like  a  new  resolve*  The  pronounced  and  advanced 
sentiment  in  favor  of  the  equal  rights  of  all  created  beings  had 
been  taken  out ;  and  it  appeared  now  as  a  war  measure,  warranted 
upon  military  policy.     This    is  the  only  chaplet  that   the  most 


Resolves,  p^  14.    Quoted  by  Dr.  Moore  from  the  original  documents. 
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levout  friends  of  Massachusetts  can  weave  out  of  her  acts  on 
fthe  Negro  problem  during  the  colonial  period,  to  place  upon  her 
brow.     It  attracted  wide-spread  and  deserved  attention. 

During  the  following  month,  <^  the  14th  of  October^   1776, 
[the  Contiaental  Congress  appointeg  a  special  committee^  Messrs. 
tX^e,  Wilson,  and  Hall,  **to  consider  wha|  i.s  to  hp  dont*  with 
|>Jegroes  taken  by  vessels  of  war^   in  th^  jjervire  nf  thp^  United 
[Stalfi^'*     Here  was  a  profound  legal  problem  presented  for  solu- 
rtion.    According  to  ancient  custom  and  law,  slaves  came  as  the 
[bloody   logic    of  war.     War   between    nations   was   of  necessity 
r  international ;  but  while  this  truth  had  stood  through  many  cen- 
turies, the  conversion  of  the  Northern  nations  of  Europe  into 
.organized  society  greatly  modified   the  old  doctrme   of  slavery. 
Coming  under  the  enlightening  influences  of  modern  international 
law,  wanxantives  could  not  be  reduced  to  slavery.'    This  doctrine 
was  thoroughly  understood,    doubtless,    in    the   North-American 
colonies  as  in   Europe.     But   the  almost  universal  doctrine  of 
[property  in  the  Negro,  and  his  status  in  the  courts  of  the  colo- 
[•nies»  gave  the  royal  army  great  advantage  in  the  appropriation  of 
[Negro  captives,  under  the  plea  that  they  were  ** property,'*  and 
[hence  legitimate  "spoils  of  war ;  "^whjle,  on  the  part  of  the  cdlo- 
fnists,  to   declare   that   captured    Negroes   were  entitled   to.  the 
treatment   of  *' prisoners  of  war/*   was   to  rev^r^g  .^principle  of 
Miw  a5  nid  ^%  \\\'f\x  ^^vi^rnm^nti,     \\  was,  in  facU  Fin_jit2nnf1^iimf^nr 
of  th^  claim  of  property  in  the  NegKQ.     It  was  a  recognition  of 

I  his  rights  as  a  soldier,  a  bestowal  of  the  highest  favors  known  in 
the  treatment  of  captives  of  war*  But  there  was  another  diffi- 
culty in  the  way.  Slavery  had  been  recognized  in  the  venerable 
memorials  of  the  most  remote  nations.  This  condition  was 
coeval  with  the  history  of  all  nations,  but  nowhere  regarded  as  a 
relation  of  a  local  character.  It  grew  up  in  social  compacts,  in 
organized  communities  of  men,  and  in  great  and  powerful  states. 
It  was  recognized  in  private  international  law;  and  the  relation  of 
master  and  slave  was  guarded  in  their  local  habitat^  and  respected 
wherever  found.3    And  this  relation^  this  property  in  man,  did 


>  Mr.  Motley,  '*  Rise  of  Dutch  Republic,"  vol.  i.  p.  151*  says  that  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
m  witf%  between  EurapGin  »tate&,  the  captor  had  a  property  m  his  {jrrboner,  which  was  a^i^nable. 

'  Law  of  Freedom  and  lk>ndage,  voU  1.  p.  158, 

'  Mr.  Herd  says,  '*  In  ascribing  slavery  to  the  law  of  nations  it  is  a  very  common  error  to  use 
that  t)erm  tiot  in  the  sense  of  universal  juiisprudcnce  —  the  Roman /wx  gentium  —but  m  the 
modem  sewe  of  public  jntcmational  law,  and  to  give  the  custom  of  enslaving  prisoners  of  war,  ia 
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not  cease  because  the  slave  sought  another  nation,  for  it  was 
recognized  in  all  the  commercial  transactions  of  nations.  Now, 
upon  this  principle,  the  colonists  were  likely  to  claim  their  right  to 
property  in  slaves  captured. 

Tlie'confcderation  of  the  new  States  was  effected  on  the  ist 
af  March,  1781.  Art,  IX.  gave  the  "United  States  in  Congn 
Bsembled"  the  exclusive  authority  of  making  laws  to  gov 
the  disposal  of  all  captures  made  by  land  or  water ;  to  decide 
which  were  legal ;  how  prizes  taken  by  the  land  or  naval  force 
of  the  government  should  be  appropriated,  and  the  right  to 
establish  courts  of  competent  jurisdiction  in  such  case,  etc.  The 
first  legislation  under  this  article  was  an  Act  establishing  a  court 
of  appeals  on  the  4th  of  June,  1781,  It  was  discussed  on  the 
25th  of  June,  and  again,  on  the  17th  of  July,  took  up  a  great  deal 
of  time ;  but  was  recommitted.  The  committee  were  instructed 
to  prepare  an  ordinance  regulating  the  proceedings  of  the  admi- 
ralty cases,  in  the  several  States,  in  instances  of  capture;  to 
codify  all  resolutions  and  laws  upon  the  subject;  and  to  request 
the  States  to  enact  such  provisions  as  would  be  in  harmony  with 
the  reserved  rights  of  the  Congress  in  such  cases  as  were  speci- 
fied in  the  Ninth  Article.  Accordingly,  on  the  21st  of  September, 
178 1,  the  committee  reported  to  Congress  the  results  of  their 
labor,  in  a  bill  on  the  subject  of  captures.  Upon  the  question  of 
agreeing  to  the  following  section,  the  yeas  and  nays  were  demanded 
by  Mr.  Mathews  of  South  Carolina:  — 

"On  the  recapture  by  a  citizen  of  any  negro,  mulatto,  Indian,  or  other 
person  from  whom  labor  or  service  is  lawfully  claimed  by  another  ciitsen^ 
specific  restitution  shall  be  adjudged  to  the  claimant,  whether  the  original 
capture  shall  have  been  made  on  land  or  water,  a  reasonable  salvage  being  paid 
by  the  claimant  to  the  recaptor,  not  exceeding  one-founh  part  of  the  value  of 
such  labor  or  service,  to  be  estimated  according  to  the  laws  of  the  State  tff 
which  thi  claimant  shall  be  a  citizen:  but  if  the  service  of  such  QrgTt>. 
mulaUo^  Indian  or  other  person,  captured  below  higli*watcr  mark,  shall  not  be 
legally  claimed  by  a  citizen  of  these  Unitai  Slates^  he  shall  be  set  at  libc rt y . *' 

The  delegates  from  North  Carolina,  Delaware,  New  Jersey, 
and  Connecticut,  refrained  from  voting  ;  South  Carolina  voted  in 
the  negative  ;  but  it  was  carried  by  twenty-eight  yeas,  against  two 
nays.     After  a  spirited  debate,  continuing  through  several  days» 

illustration :  as  if  tbc  legal  condition  of  ot!i<?r  slaves  who  had  never  been  taken  m  war  were  not 
equally  Jure  gentium  according  to  the  Roman  jumprudcncc."  See  Mr.  Wcbstcr*5  speech,  7th 
March,  1850 ;  Works,  vol  v.  p.  329, 
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and    having  received   several  amendments,  it   finally  passed   on 
Dec.  4,  1781,  as  follows  :  — 

"On  the  recapture  by  a  citizen  of  any  negro,  mulatto^  Indian,  or  other 
person,  from  whom  labor  or  service  is  lawfully  claimed  by  a  Sfate  or  a  citizen 
of  a  Staie^  specific  restitution  shall  be  adjudged  to  the  claimant,  whether  the 
origiiuiJ  capture  shall  have  been  made  on  land  or  water,  and  without  regard  to 
(ke  time  0/ posset sian  by  the  inemy^  a  reasonable  salvage  being  paid  by  the 
claimant  to  the  recaptor,  not  exceeding  i-4th  of  the  value  of  such  labor  or 
service,  to  be  estimated  according  to  the  laws  of  the  State  under  which  the 
claim  shall  be  made, 

•'But  \i  the  service  of  such  negro,  mulatto,  Indian,  or  other  person,  cap-'| 
tured  below  high  water  mark,  shall  not  be  legally  claimed  within  a  year  and  a  \ 
day /ram  the  sentetue  of  the  Courts  he  shall  be  set  at  liberty/' 

It  should  be  carefully  observed  that  the  above  law  refers  only 
lo  recaptures.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  views  the 
committee  entertained  in  reference  to  slaves  captured  by  the 
ministerial  army.  Nothing  was  said  about  this  interesting  feature 
of  the  case.  Why  Congress  did  not  claim  proper  treatment  of 
the  slaves  captured  by  the  enemy  while  in  the  service  of  the 
^^United  Colonies,  is  not  known.  Doubtless  its  leaders  saw  where 
^Khe  logic  of  such  a  position  would  lead  them.  The  word  "another" 
^Bn'as  left  out  of  the  original  measure,  and  was  made  to  read,  in 
^Klhe  one  that  passed,  ^* a  State  or  citizeii ;  **  as  if  it  were  feared  that, 
^K>y  implication,  a  Negro  would  be  recognized  as  a  citizen. 
^H  By  the  proclamation  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  already  mentioned 
^*fn  the  preceding  chapter,  Negroes  were  threatened  with  sale  for 
*'the  public  service;**  and  Mn  Jefferson  in  his  letter  to  Mr. 
ordon  (see  preceding  chapter),  says  the  enemy  sold  the  Negroes 
aptured  in  Virginia  into  the  West  Indies.  After  the  capture  of 
tony  Point  by  Gen,  Wayne,  concerning  two  Negroes  who  fell 
nto  his  hands,  he  wrote  to  Lieut.-Col.  Meigs,  from  New  Windsor 
n  the  25th  of  July,  1779,  as  follows:  — 

•*The  wish  of  the  officers  to  free  the  three  Negroes  after  a  few  Years 

Service  meets  my  most  heart}^  approbation  but  as  the  Chance  of  War  or  other 

f Incidents  may  prevent  the  officer  [owner]  from  Compling  with  the  Intention 

lof  4Jie  Officers  it  will  be  proper  for  the  purchaser  or  purchasers  to  sign  a 

ICoodition  in  the  Orderly  Book, 

"...  I   wou*d  cheerfully  join    them  in  their  Immediate  Manumission  — 
a  few  days  makes  no  material  difference  I  could  wish  the  sale  put  off  until 
a   Consultation   may  be   had,  &  the  opinion  of   the   Officers   taken   on   this 
Business." » 

>  Dawson's  Stony  Point,  pp.  til,  itS. 
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In  June,  1779,  a  Spanish  ship  called  ** Victoria"  sailed  from 
Charleston,  S,C.,  for  Cadiz.  During  the  first  part  of  her  voyage 
she  was  run  down  by  a  British  privateer;  but,  instead  of  being 
captured,  she  seized  her  assailant,  and  found  on  board  thirty-four 
Negroes,  whom  the  English  vessel  had  taken  from  plantations 
in  South  Carolina.  The  Spaniards  got  the  Negroes  on  board 
their  ship,  disabled  the  English  vessel,  and  then  dismissed  her. 
Within  a  few  days  she  was  taken  by  two  British  letters-of-raarque, 
and  headed  for  New  York,  During  her  passage  thither  she  was 
re-captured  by  the  **  Hazard  "and  '*  Tyrannicide/' armed  vessels 
in  the  service  of  Massachusetts,  and  taken  into  the  port  of  Bos- 
ton. By  direction  of  the  Board  of  War  she  w^as  ordered  into  the 
charge  of  Capt.  Johnson,  and  was  unloaded  on  the  2ist  of  June. 
The  Board  of  War  reported  to  the  Legislature  that  there  were 
thirty-four  Negroes  ''taken  on  the  high  seas  and  brought  into  the 
state/*  On  the  23d  of  June  [1779]  the  Legislature  ordered  **that 
Gen,  Lovell,  Capt,  Adams,  and  Mr  Cranch,  be  a  committee  to 
consider  what  is  proper  to  be  done  with  a  number  of  negroes 
brought  into  port  in  the  prize  ship  called  the  '  Lady  Gage."  *  On 
the  24th  of  June,  **the  committee  appointed  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  state  and  circumstances  of  a  number  of  negroes 
lately  brought  into  the  port  of  Boston,  reported  a  resolve  direct- 
ing the  Board  of  War  to  inform  our  delegates  in  Congress  of  the 
state  of  facts  relative  to  them,  to  put  them  into  the  barracks  on 
Castle  Island,  and  cause  them  to  be  supplied  and  employed/*  5 
The  resolve  passed  without  opposition. 

"  CLXXX.    Risolve  on  the  Reprtseniation  of  the  Board  of  War  respecting 

a  number  of  negroes  captured  and  brought  into  this  State,     Passed  June 

24,  ^779- 

"  On  the  representation  made  to  this  Court  by  the  Board  of  War,  respect- 
ing  a  number  of  negroes  brought  into  the  Port  of  Boston,  on  board  the  Prize 
Ship  Victoria: 

**  Resolved^  that  the  Board  of  War  be  and  they  are  hereby  directed  forth- 
with to  write  to  our  Delegates  in  Congress,  informing  them  of  the  State  of 
Facts  relating  to  said  Negroes,  requesting  ibem  to  give  information  thereof  to 
the  Delegates  from  the  Stale  of  South  Carolina,  that  so  proper  measures  may 
be  taken  for  the  return  of  said  Negroes,  agreeable  to  their  desire. 

"And  it  is  further  Resohed^  that  the  Board  of  War  be  and  they  hereby  arc 
directed  to  put  the  said  Negroes,  in  the  mean  time,  into  the  barracks  on  Castle 
Island  in  the   Harbor  of  Boston,  and  cause   them  to  be  supplied  with  such 

>  Dr*  Mocre  thinks  thii  the  wrong  naime.    The  resolve  provei  iu 
*  Mouse  Journal,  p.  6a  '  n>id»  pp.  6j,  64. 
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jTrovision  and  Clothmg  as  shall  be  necessary  for  their  comfortable  support, 
|>utl»ng  them  under  the  care  and  direction  of  some  Prudent  person  or  Persons, 
rhose  business  it  shall  be  to  see  that  the  able-bodied  men  may  be  usefully 
tmploycd  during  their  stay  in  carrying  on  the  Fortifications  on  said  Island,  or 

lelscwhere  within  the  said  Harbor;  and  that  the  Women  be  employed  according 
to  their  ability  in  Cooking,  Washing,  etc.     And  that  the  said  Board  of  War 

^keep  an  exact  Account  of  their  Expenditures  in  5upp>orting  said  Negroes/' ' 

The  Negroes  were  delivered  to  Thomas  Knox  on  the  28th  of 
func,  and  were  conveyed  '*to  Castle  Island  pr.  Order  of  Court.** 
"he  Board  of  War  voted  the  ''34  Negroes  delivered"  rations. 
.ieut-Col.  Paul  Revere  was  instructed  to  '*  issue  to  the  Negroes 
It  Castle  Island — r  lb.  of  Beef,  i  lb.  of  Rice  pr.  day.*'  The 
following  letter  is  not  without  interest  :^ — 

"WAROpriCB,  28  June,  1779. 

'  Lt.-Col.  Revere, 

•*  Agreeable  to  a  Resolve  of  Court  we  send  to  Castle  Island  and  place 
tinder  your  care  the  following  Negroes,  viz. : 

[19]  Men, 

[10]  Women, 

[5]  Children, 

fttely  brought  into  this  Port  in  the  Spanish  retaken  Ship  Victoria,  The  Men 
sire  to  be  employed  on  the  Fortifications  there  or  elsewhere  in  the  Harbor»  in 
|he  most  useful  manner,  and  the  Women  and  Children,  according  to  their 
ibility,  in  Cooking,  Washing,  etc.  They  are  to  be  allowed  for  their  subsistence^ 
[One  lb.  of  Beef,  and  one  lb.  of  Rice  per  day  each,  which  Commissary  Salis- 
bury will  furnish  upon  your  order,  and  this  to  continue  until  our  further  orders* 

''By  Order  of  the  Boards 

tn  accordance  with  the  order  of  the  Legislature,  made  on  the 
24th  of  June,  the  president  of  the  Board  of  War,  Samuel  P. 
Javage,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Massachusetts  delegates  in  Con- 
fress,  dated  "War  Office  June  29th  1779,"  calling  attention  to 
Jthe  re-captured  Negroes,    The  letter  closed  with  the  following  \-^ 

**  Ever)*  necessary  for  the  speedy  discharge  of  these  people,  we  have  no 
loubt  you  will  take,  that  as  much  expense  as  possible  may  be  saved  to  those 
'  who  call  ihcmselves  their  owners," 


I      The  writer  was  at  pains  to  enumerate,  in  his  letter,  such  slaves 
as  he  was  enabled  to  locate. 

*^5  Men  4  Women  4  Boys  i  Girl  belonging  to  Mr,  Wm.  Vryne. 
**9  Men  i  Woman  belonging  to  Mr.  Anthony  Pawley. 
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'♦  I  Man  belonging  to  Mr,  Thomas  Todd. 

"2  Men  3  Women  belonging  to  Mr.  Henry  Lewis. 

"2  Men  2  Women  belon^ng  to  Mr.  William  Pawley. 

"One  of  the  negroes  is  an  elderly  sensible  man»  calls  himself  James,  and 
says  he  is  free,  which  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of.  He  also  says 
that  he  with  the  rest  of  the  Negroes  were  taken  from  a  place  called  George- 
town." » 


Pending  the  action  of  the  lawful  o^n^vs  of  these  captives,  the 
council  instructed  the  commandant  of  Castle  Island,  CoK  Paul 
Revere,  to  place  out  to  service,  in  different  towns,  some  of  the 
Negroes,  with  the  understanding  that  they  should  be  delivered  up 
to  the  authorities  qn  their  order.  Some  were  delivered  to  gentle- 
men who  desired  them  as  servants.  But  in  the  fall  of  1779  quite 
a  number  were  still  on  the  island,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following 
touching  letter :  — 

"Boston,  OctT,  12^  1779.     A  Return  of  yc  Negroes  at  Castle  Island,  Viz.: 


**!•  Anthony. 

2.  Partrick. 

3.  Padde* 

4.  Isaac. 

5.  Quash, 


"Negro  Men. 

6.  BOBE. 

7.  Anthonev. 
8*  Adam. 

9.  Jack. 
10.  Gye. 


u.  June. 

12.  Rhodick. 

13.  Jack. 

14.  Fuller. 

15.  L£Wt3. 


"  Thi  alfav£  men  are  stout  fellows, 

**  Negro  Boys. 
"No.  I.  Smart. 

2.   RlCItARD, 

*♦  Boys  very  small. 


"Negro  Woomen. 

"No.  I.  KiTTEY. 

2,  Lucy. 

3,  MiLLEY. 

4,  Lander. 
"  Pretty  large. 


Negro  Girls. 
No.  I,  Lysett. 

2.  Sally. 

3.  Mercy* 

Rather  stout. 


"  Gentlemen^ 

*•  The  SdtuaiioH  of  these  Negroes  is  pitiable  with  respect  to  Cloaihing, 

^^I  am^  Gent' 

♦*  Your  vety  hum,  Servf. 

'' John  Hancock:' * 

"Oct.  I  a,  1779.** 

*  Mass.  Archives^  vol,  cIL^  pp,  99i^2«^. 

«  The  indefatigable  Dr.  G<orge  H,  Moofc  copied  the  letter  from  the  original  manutoipt 
The  portions  in  Italics  ire  In  the  handwriting  of  Hancock.  I  have  bMU  pia«ad  under  mMiy 
obligations  to  my  friend  Dr.  Moofti 
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In  the  mean  time  some  of  the  reputed  owners  of  the  Neg^roes 

It  Castle  Island  had  come  from  Charleston,  S.C.,  to  secure  their 

>roperty.    When  they  arrived  in  Boston  they  secured  the  sen'ices 

rf  John  Codman,  Isaac  Smith,  and  William  Smith,  who  on  the 

f5th  of  November,  1779,  petitioned  the  Council  for  the  "restitu- 

ion  "  of  slaves  taken  by  a  British  privateer,  and  retaken  by  two 

Irmed  vessels  of  Massachusetts.     A  committee  was  appointed  to 

consider  the  petitions,  and  report  what  action  should  be  taken  in 

the  matter.    Two  days  later  another  petition  was  presented  to  the 

Council  by  one  John  Winthrop,  "praying  that  certain  negroes, 

vho  were  brought  into  this  state  by  the  Hazard  and  Tyrannicide, 

lay  be  delivered   to   him/'     It  was  referred   to  the  committee 

ippointed  on  the  15th  of  November,     On  the  iSth  of  November, 

•Jabez  Fisher.  Esq.,  brought  down  a  report  of  the  Committee 

of  both  Houses  on  the  petition  of  Isaac  Smith,  being  by  way  of 

resolve,  directing  the  Board  of   War  to  deliver  so  many  of  the 

jegroes  therein  mentioned,  as  are  now  alive.     Passed  in  Council, 

ind  sent  down   for  concurrence/*     The  order  of  the  House  is, 

^*  Read  and  concurred,  as  taken  into  a  new  draught      Sent  up 

for  concurrence/' 

It  is  printed  among  the  resolves  of  November,  1779. 

[I.  Resolve  relinquishing  this   state's  claim  to  a  number  of  Negroes, 
ssed  November  18,  1779^ 
'Whereas  a  number  of  negroes  were  re-captured  and  brought  into  this 
State  by  the  armed  vessels    Hazard  and   Tyrannicide^  and  have  since  been 

I  ^supported  at  the  expense  of  this  Statei  and  as  the  original  owners  ol  said 
Pkcgroes  now  apply  for  them  : 
P  "Therefore  Resolved,  That  this  Court  hereby  relinquish  and  give  up  any 
batm  they  may  have  upon  the  said  owners  for  re-capturing  said  negroes; 
&*rovided  they  pay  to  the  Board  of  War  of  this  State  the  cxpcnce  that  has 
arisen  for  the  support  and  clothing  of  the  Negroes  aforesaid/* » 

On  the  1 2th  of  April,  1780,  Massachusetts  passed  an  Act  pro- 
Ividing  more  effectually  "  for  the  security,  supports  and  exchange 
of  prisoners  of  war  brought  into  the  State/*     It  declares  that 

•*A11  Prisoners  of  War,  whether  captured  by  the  Army  or  Navy  of  the 

Jnited  Stales,  or  armed  Ships  or  Vessels  of  any  of  the   United  States^  or  by 

be  Subjects,  Troops,  Ships,  or  Vessels  of  War  of  this  State,  and  brought  into 

jlhe  same,  or  cast  on  shore  by  shipwreck  on  the  coast  thereof  ,  ...  all  such 

prisoners,  so  brought  in  or  cast  on  shore  (including  Indians,  Negroes,  and 


*  Rcjolves,  p*  131. 
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Molatoes)  be  treated  in  all  respects  as  prisoners  of  war  to  the  United  States^ 
any  law  or  resolve  of  this  Court  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding."  » 

The  above  Act  was  passed  in  compliance  with  a  resolution  of 
Congress,  Jan,  13,  1780;  and  it  repealed  an  Act  of  1777,  that 
made  no  provisions  for  the  capture  of  Negroes. 

On  the  23d  of  January,  1784,  Gov.  Hancock  sent  a  message 
to  the  Legislature,  transmitting  correspondence  received  during 
the  adjournment  of  the  Legislature  from  Oct.  28,  1783,  to  Jan. 
21,  1784  Calling  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  to  this  cor- 
respondence, he  referred  to  a  letter  from  **His  Excellency  the 
Governor  of  South  Carolina,  respecting  the  detention  of  some 
Negroes  here,  belonging  to  the  subjects  of  that  state.  I  have 
communicated  it  to  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  — 
their  observations  upon  it  are  with  the  Papers.  I  have  made  no 
reply  to  the  letter,  judging  it  best  to  have  your  decision  upon 
it.** '  The  same  papers  on  the  same  day  were  read  in  the  Senate, 
and  a  joint  committee  of  both  houses  was  appointed.  The  com- 
mittee reported  to  both  branches  of  the  Legislature  on  the  23d 
of  March,  1784,  and  the  report  was  adopted,  A  request  was 
made  of  the  governor  to  furnish  copies  of  the  opinions  of  the 
judges,  etc. 

**CLXXI,  Order  requesting  the  Governor  to  write  to  Governor  Guerard 
of  South  Carolina^  inclosing  the  letter  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Judi- 
cial Court,  March,  23d,  r784 

'*  Ordered,  that  his  Excellency  the  Governor  be  requested  to  write  to  His 
Excellency  Benjamin  Guerard^  Governor  of  South  Carolina^  inclosing  for  the 
information  of  Governor  Guerard,  the  letter  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  of  this  Commonwealth,  with  the  copy  in  the  said  letter  referred 
to,  upon  the  subject  of  Governor  Guerard's  letter,  dated  the  sixth  October* 
1785." 

The  papers  referred  to  seem  to  have  been  lost,  but  extracts 
are  here  produced  :  — 

"Governor  Guerard  to  Governor  Hancock,  6th  October,  1783. 

Extract.  *'That  such  adoption  is  favoring  rather  of  the  Tyranny  of 
Great  Britain  which  occasioned  her  the  loss  of  these  States  —  that  no  act  of 
Bridsh  Tyranny  could  exceed  the  encouraging  the  negroes  from  the  State 
owning  them  to  desert  their  owners  to  be  emancipated  —  that  it  seems  arbitrary 
and  domination  —  assuming  for  the  Judicial  Department  of  anyone  State,  to 
prevent  a  restoration  voted  by  the   Legislature  and  ordained  by   Congress, 


1  Law«i|  1780,  diat).  v.  pp,  2^3,  tS4« 


*  Journal,  voL  iv*  pp.  308^  309. 
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That  the  liberation  of  our  negroes  disclosed  a  specimen  of  Puritanism  I  should 
not  have  expected  from  gentlemen  of  my  Profession/* 

Memorandum,  "  He  had  demanded  fugitives,  carried  of!  by  the  British, 
captured  by  Uic  North,  and  not  given  up  by  the  interference  of  the  Judiciary/ 
*  Governor  Hancock  referred  the  subject  to  the  Judges." 

*' Judges    Gushing    and    Sargent    to    Governor    Hancock,    Boston^ 

Dec.  20,  1783. 

Extract.  "  How  this  determination  is  an  attack  upon  the  spirit,  freedom, 
dignity,  independence,  and  sovereignty  of  South  Carolina,  we  are  unable  to 
conceive.  That  this  has  any  connection  with,  or  relation  to  Puritanism,  we 
believe  is  above  y*  Excellency's  comprehension  as  it  is  above  ours.  We  shouJd 
be  sincerely  sorry  to  do  any  thing  inconsistent  with  the  Union  of  the  States, 
which  is  and  must  continue  to  be  the  basis  of  our  Liberties  and  Independencej 
on  the  contrary  we  wish  it  may  be  strengthened,  confirmed,  and  endure  for 
ever,"  « 


I 

I 
I 

I 


By  the  Treaty  of  Peace  in  1783,  Negroes  were  put  in  the 
same  category  with  horses  and  other  articles  of  property.' 

"  Negroes  [says  Mr.  Hamilton],  by  the  laws  of  the  States,  in  which  slave* 
ry  is  allowed,  are  persona!  property.  They,  therefore,  on  the  principle  of 
those  laws,  like  horses,  cattle  and  other  movables,  were  liable  to  become 
booty — and  l>elonged  to  the  enemy,  [captor]  as  soon  as  they  came  ftito  his 
hands.  Belonging  to  him,  he  was  free  cither  to  apply  them  to  his  own  use,  or 
set  them  at  liberty.  If  he  did  the  latter,  the  grant  was  irrevocable,  restitution 
was  impossible.  Nothing  in  the  laws  of  nations  or  in  those  of  Great  Britain^ 
will  authorize  the  resumption  of  liberty,  once  granted  to  a  human  being,'*  s 

On  the  6th  of  May,  1783,  Gen.  Washington  wrote  Sir  Guy 
Carleton  :  — 

**  In  the  course  of  our  conversation  on  this  point,  I  was  surprised  to  hear 
you  mention,  that  an  embarkation  had  already  taken  place,  in  which  a  large 
number  of  negroes  had  been  carried  away.  Whether  this  conduct  is  conso- 
nant to»  or  how  far  it  may  be  deemed  an  infraction  of  the  treaty,  is  not  for  me 
to  decide.  I  cannot,  however,  conceal  from  you,  that  my  private  opinion  is, 
that  the  measure  is  totally  different  from  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  treaty. 
Hut  waiving  the  discussion  of  the  point,  and  leaving  its  decision  to  our  respec- 
tive sovereigns,  I  lind  it  my  duty  to  signify  my  readiness,  in  conjunction  with 
your  Excellency,  to  enter  into  any  agreement,  or  take  any  measures^  which 
may  be  deemed  expedient,  to  prevent  the  future  carrying  away  of  any  negroes, 
or  other  properly  of  the  American  inhabitants,"  4 


^  From  Mr.  Bancroft's  MSS.,  America^  1783,  vol.  ii.    Qiioted  br  Dr.  Moore. 

*  Sparks*!  Washington^  vol.  viii.  p.  41$,  not&  '  Works  of  HAmilloa,  vol  viL  p.  191* 

*  Sp«rk»^»  Washington^  vol.  viii.  pp.  431,  4ja, 
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In  his  reply,  dated  New  York,  May  12,  1783,  Sir  Guy  Ca 
ton  says,  — 

"  I  enclose  a  copy  of  an  order*  which  I  have  given  out  to  prevent  Ihe  carry- 
ing away  any  negroes  or  other  property  oC  the  American  inhabitants/*  > 

It  is  clear,  that  notwithstanding  the  Act  of  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature,  and  in  the  face  of  the  law  of  Congress  on  the  ques- 
tion of  recaptures,  Gen.  Washington,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Colonies,  and  subsequently  of  the  United  States,  regarded  Negroes 
as  property  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  war.  The  fol- 
lowing treaties  furnish  abundant  proof  that  Negroes  were  regarded 
as  property  during  the  war,  by  the  American  government :  — 

"Provisional  Articles   Between  the  United   States  of  America 
AND  His  Britannic  Majesty. 

*' Agreed  upon  by  and  between  Richard  Oswald,  Esquire  the  Commissioner 
of  His  Britannic  Majesty,  for  treating  of  Peace  with  the  Commissioners  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  in  behalf  of  his  said  Majesty,  on  one  part,  and  John 
Adams*  Benjamin  Franklin,  John  Jay  and  Henry  Laurens,  four  of  the  Commis- 
BJoners  of  the  said  States,  etc^  etc*»  etc. 

** Article  Vll.  *  •  *  All  prisoners  on  both  sides  shall  be  set  at  liberty, 
and  His  Britannic  Majesty  shall  with  all  convenient  speed,  and  without  caus- 
ing any  destruction,  or  carrying  away  any  *' negroes  or  other  property*  of  the 
American  inhabitants,  withdraw  ail  his  armies,  garrisons  and  fleets  from  the 
said  United  States,  and  from  every  port,  place  and  harbour  within  the  same.  •  •  • 

"  Done  at  Paris,  Nov.  50,  1 782. 

"Richard  Oswald,  [l*s,] 
"John  Adams,  [l.s»] 

•»B.  Franklin,  [l.s.] 

"John  Jay,  [l.s.] 

•  "Henrv  Laurens,    [l.s,]"» 


« 
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"Definite  treaty  of  peace,  between  the  united  states  of  ai 
ca  and  his  britannic  majesty. 
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"Article  VI L  ♦  *  *  And  His  Britannic  Majesty  shall,  with  all  convenient 
speed,  and  without  causing  any  destruction,  or  carrying  away  any  '^  negroes  or 
other  property '  of  the  American  inhabitants,  withdraw  all  his  armies,  etc,  etc., 
etc,  *  •  ♦ 

"  Done  at  Paris,  Sept,  3,  1783. 

"D.  Hartley,  [l.s.] 
"John  Adams,  [l.s.] 
**  B.  Franklin,  [l.s,] 
"John  Jay,       [l.s.]**3 

•  Sparkft's  Washington,  vol.  viil,,  Appendix,  p.  544. 

■  U,  S.  Statutes  at  large,  vol.  viii.  pp,  54,  57,  *  Ibid.,  pp,  80,  83. 
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"Treaty  or  peace  akd  amitv,  between  his  britannic  majesty  and 

THE    UNITED   STATES    OF   AMERICA, 

*»  [Ratified  and  confirmed  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
Feb,  II,  1815.] 

»*  Article  I.  •  •  •  Shall  be  rcsiorcd  without  de!.iv,  and  without  causmj^ 
any  dfstruction,  or  carrying  away  any  of  the  artillery  or  other  public  property 
originally  captured  in  the  said  forts  or  places,  and  which  shall  remain  therein 
up<:>n  llie  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  this  treaty,  or  any  ^slaves  or  oth€t 
private  property,'  •  •  ♦  » 

•*  Done,  in  triplicate,  at  Ghent,  Dec,  24,  18 14. 

"Gambier,  [l,s.] 

"Henry  Goulburk,  [l.s.] 

"William  Adams,  [l.s.] 

"John  Quincy  Adams,  [l,s.] 

**J.  A,  Bayard,  [l.s.] 

**H.  Clay,  [us.J 

"JONA.  Russell,  [l.s.] 

"Albert  Gallatin.  [l.s.]"« 

H       It  was  not  a  difficult  matter  to  retake  Negroes  captured  by  the 

^ enemy,  and  then  treat  them  as  prisoners  of  war.     But  no  officer 

in  the  American  army,  no  member  of  Congress,  had  the  moral 

courage  to  proclaim  that  property  ceased  in  a  man  the  moment  he 

I  donned  the  uniform  of  a  Revolutionary  soldier,  and  that  all  Negro 
soldiers  captured  by  the  enemy  should  be  treated  as  prisoners  of 
war.  So,  all  through  the  war  with  Britain,  the  Negro  soldier  was 
liable  to  be  claimed  as  property ;  and  every  bayonet  in  the  army 
was  at  the  command  of  the  master  to  secure  iiis  property,  even 
though  it  had  been  temporarily  converted  into  an  heroic  soldier 
who  had  defended  the  country  against  its  foes.  The  unprece- 
dented spectacle  was  to  be  witnessed,  of  a  master  hunting  his 
slaves  under  the  flag  of  the  nation.    And  at  the  close  of  hostilities 

I  many  Negro  soldiers  were  called  upon  to  go  back  into  the  service 
of  their  masters ;  while  few  secured  their  freedom  as  a  reward  for 
their  valon  The  following  letter  of  Gen.  Washington,  addressed 
to  Brig.-Gen.  Rufus  Putnam,  afterwards  printed  at  Marietta,  O., 
from  his  papers,  indicates  the  regard  the  Father  of  his  Country 
had  for  the  rights  of  the  master,  though  those  rights  were  pushed 
into  the  camp  of  the  army  where  many  brave  Negroes  were  found  ; 
and  it  also  illustrates  the  legal  strength  of  such  a  claim  :  — 
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'*  Head  Quartbrs,  Febi  2,  1783. 
"Sir,  —  Mr.  Hobby  having  claimed  as  his  property  a  negro  man  now 
serving  in  the  Massachusetts  Regiment,  you  will  please  to  order  a  court  of 
inquiry,  consisting  of  five  as  respectable  ofiicers  as  can  be  found  in  your  bri- 
gade, to  examine  the  validity  of  the  claim,  the  manner  in  which  the  person  in 
question  came  into  service,  and  the  propriety  of  his  being  discharged  or 
retained  in  service.  Having  inquired  into  the  matter,  with  all  the  attending 
circumstances,  they  will  report  to  you  their  opinion  thereon ;  which  you  will 
report  to  me  as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be. 

"  I  am.  Sir,  with  great  respect, 

"  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

"G.  Washington. 
"  P.S.  —  All  concerned  should  be  notified  to  attend. 
*«Brig.-Gen.  Putnam." 

Enlistment  in  the  army  did  not  work  a  practical  emancipation 
of  the  slave,  as  some  have  thought.  Negroes  were  rated  as  chat- 
tel property  by  both  armies  and*  both  governments  during  the 
entire  war.  This  is  the  cold  fact  of  history,  and  it  is  not  pleasing 
to  contemplate.  The  Negro  occupied  the  anomalous  position  of 
an  American  slave  and  an  American  soldier.  He  was  a  soldier  in 
the  hour  of  danger,  but  a  chattel  in  time  of  peace. 
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FROM  the  moment  slavery  gained  a  foothold  in  North  America 
until  the  direful  hour  that  witnessed  its  dissolution  amid  the 
shock  of  embattled  arms,  learning  was  the  forbidden  fruit 
that  no  Negro  dared  taste.  Positive  and  explicit  statutes  every- 
where, as  fiery  swords,  dfove  him  away  hungry  from  the  tree 
of  intellectual  life ;  and  all  persons  were  forbidden  to  pluck  the 
fruit  for  him,  upon  pain  of  severe  penalties.  Every  yearning  for 
intellectual  food  was  answered  by  whips  and  thumb-screws. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  state  of  almost  instinctive  ignorance 
in  which  slavery  held  the  Negro,  there  were  those  who  occasionally 

'  William  Wells  Brown,  WiUiam  C.  Nell,  and  nil  the  Colored  men  whose  efforts  I  have  seen, 
hive  tnftde  a  number  of  very  serious  mistakes  respecting  Banneker's  parentage,  Ege,  accomplish- 
ments, etc.  Hi  was  of  mixtd  bhodt  His  mother's  name  was  not  Molly  Mortoiti  but  one  of  his 
sisters  bore  that  name. 

I  have  used  the  Memoirs  of  Banneker,  prepared  by  J.  H.  B.  Latrobc  Mid  J.  Sauiin  Nonrlt| 
Aftd  other  valuable  tiiat«hal  from  the  Maryland  Hiatorkal  Society. 
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astounded  the  world  with  the  brightness  of  their  intellectual 
genius,  There  were  some  Negroes  whose  minds  ran  the  gauntlet 
of  public  proscription  on  one  side  and  repressive  laws  on  the 
other,  and  safely  gained  eminence  in  astronomy^  mathematics^  and 
medicine, 

BANNEKER   THE  ASTRONDUEIL 

Ben'JAMTN  Banneker,  the  Negro  astronomer  and  philosopher^ 

was  born  in  Maryland,  on  the  9th  of  November,  1 731,  His 
maternal  grandmother  was  a  white  woman,  a  native  of  England, 
named  Molly  Welsh,  She  came  to  Maryland  in  a  shipload  of 
white  emigrants,  who,  according  to  the  custom  of  those  daysi 
were  sold  to  pay  their  passage.  She  served  her  master  faithfully 
for  seven  years,  when,  being  free,  she  purchased  a  small  farm,  at 
a  nominal  price.  Soon  after  she  bought  two  Negro  slaves  from  a 
ship  that  had  come  into  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  began  life  anew. 
Both  of  these  Negroes  proved  to  be  men  of  more  than  ordinary 
fidelity,  industry,  and  intelligence.  One  of  them,  it  was  said,  was 
the  son  of  an  African  king.  She  gave  him  his  freedom,  and  then 
married  him.  His  name  was  Banneker.'  Four  children  were 
the  fruit  of  this  union  ;  but  the  chief  interest  centres  in  only  one, 
— a  girl,  named  Mary,  Following  the  example  of  her  mother,  she 
also  married  a  native  of  Africa  :  but  both  tradition  and  history 
preserve  an  unbroken  silence  respecting  his  life,  with  the  single 
exception  that,  embracing  the  Christian  religion,  he  was  baptized 
"Robert  Banneker;"  and  the  record  of  his  death  is  thus  pre- 
served, in  the  family  Bible:  ''Robert  Banneker  departed  this  life, 
yulyy^  loth  1759."  Thus  it  is  evident  that  he  took  his  wife's 
surname.  Benjamin  Banneker  was  the  only  child  of  Robert  and 
Mary  Banneker. 

Young  Benjamin  was  a  great  favorite  with  his  grandmother, 
who  taught  him  to  read.  She  had  a  sincere  love  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  which  she  did  not  neglect  to  inculcate  into  the  youth- 
ful heart  of  her  grandson.  In  the  neighborhood, — at  that  time 
an  almost  desolate  spot, — ^a  school  was  conducted  where  the 
master  admitted  several  Colored  children,  with  the  whites,  to  the 
benefits  of  his  instructions.  It  was  a  **pay  school,"  and  thither 
young  Banneker  was  sent  at  a  very  tender  age-  His  application 
to  his  studies  was  equalled  by  none.     When  the  other  pupils  were 
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1  Id  the  moat  remote  records  the  najnc  was  written  Banneky, 
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playing,  he  found  great  pleasure  in  his  books.  How  long  he 
remained  in  school,  is  not  known. 

His  father  purchased  a  farm  of  one  Richard  Gist,  and  here  he 
spent  the  remnant  of  his  days. 

When  young  Banneker  had  obtained  his  majority,  he  gave 
attention  to  the  various  interests  of  farm-life.  He  was  indus- 
trious, intelligent  in  his  labors,  scrupulously  neat  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  grounds,  cultivated  a  valuable  garden,  was  gentle  in 
his  treatment  of  stock,  ^ — horses,  cows,  etc.,  —  and  was  indeed 
comfortably  situated.  During  those  seasons  of  leisure  which 
come  to  agriculturists,  he  stored  his  mind  with  useful  knowledge. 
Starting  with  the  Bible,  he  read  history,  biography,  travels, 
romance,  and  such  works  on  general  literature  as  he  was  able  to 
borrow.  His  mind  seemed  to  turn  with  especial  satisfaction  to 
mathematics,  and  he  acquainted  himself  with  the  most  difficult 
problems. 

He  had  a  taste  also  for  mechanics.  He  conceived  the  idea  of 
making  a  timepiece,  a  clock,  and  about  the  year  1770  constructed 
one.  With  his  imperfect  tools,  and  with  no  other  model  than  a 
borrowed  watch,  it  had  cost  him  long  and  patient  labor  to  perfect 
it>  to  make  the  variation  necessary  to  cause  it  to  strike  the  hours, 
and  produce  a  concert  of  correct  action  between  the  hour,  the 
minute,  and  the  second  machinery.  He  confessed  that  its  regu- 
larity in  pointing  out  the  progress  of  time  had  amply  rewarded 
all  his  pains  in  its  construction,' 

In  1773  Ellicott  &  Co.  built  flour-mills  in  a  valley  near  the 
banks  of  the  Patapsco  River.  Banneker  watched  the  mills  go 
up;  and,  when  the  machinery  was  set  in  jnotion,  looked  on  with 
interest,  as  he  had  a  splendid  opportunity  of  observing  new  prin- 
ciples of  mechanism.  He  made  many  visits  to  the  mills,  and 
became  acquainted  with  their  proprietors  ;  and,  till  the  day  of 
his  death,  he  found  in  the  Ellicotts  kind  and  helpful  friends. 

After  a  short  time  the  Ellicotts  erected  a  store,  where»  a  little 
later,  a  post-office,  was  opened.  To  this  point  the  farmers  and 
gentlemen,  for  miles  around,  used  to  congregate.  Banneker  often 
called  at  the  post-office,  where,  after  overcoming  his  natural  mod- 
esty and  diffidence,  he  was  frequently  called  out  in  conversations 
covering  a  variety  of  topics.  His  conversational  powers,  his 
inexhaustible  fund  of   information,  and   his  broad  learning  (for 

^  J.  Siuthn  N&nit's  sketch. 
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those  times   and  considering  his  circumstances),  made  him  the     , 
connoisseur  of  that  section.    At  times  he  related,  in  modest  terra%J| 
the  difficulties  he  was  constrained  to  encounter  in  order  to  acquire^ 
the  knowledge  of  books  he  had,  and  the  unsatisfied  longings  he 
still  had  for  further  knowledge.     His  fame  as  a  mathematician 
was  already   established,   and   with   the   increasing  facilities  of 
communication  his  accomplishments  and  achievements  were  occu- 
pying the  thought  of  many  intelligent  people. 

"  By  this   time  he  had  become  very  expert  in  the  solution  of  difli 
mathematical  problems,  which  were  then,  more  than  in  this  century,  the  amu 
ment  of  persons  of  leisure ;  and  they  were  frequently  sent  to  him  from  scholai 
residing  in  different  parts  of  our  countr>'  who  wished  to  test  his  capacity.     He 
is  reported  to  have  been  successful  in  every  case,  and,  sometimes,  he  return 
with  his  answers,  questions  of  his  own  composition  conveyed  in  rhyme/^ 


'^ 


The  following  question  was  propounded  to  Mr.  George  Elli* 
cott^  and  was  solved  by  Benjamin  Hallowell  of  Alexandria. 

**  A  Cooper  and  Vintner  sal  down  for  a  talk, 
Both  being  so  groggy,  that  neither  could  walk, 
Says  Cooper  to  Vintner,  *  Tm  the  first  of  my  trade, 
There's  no  kind  of  vessel,  but  what  I  have  made» 
And  of  any  shape^  Sir,  —  just  what  you  will, — 
And  of  any  size,  Sir.  —  from  a  ton  to  a  gill  \  * 
*Then/  says  the  Vintner,  *youVe  the  man  for  me,— 
Make  me  a  vessel*  if  we  can  agree. 
The  top  and  the  bottom  diameter  define, 
To  bear  that  proportion  as  fifteen  to  nine; 
Thirty-five  inches  are  just  what  I  crave» 
No  more  and  no  less,  in  the  depth,  will  I  have; 
Just  thirty-nine  gallons  this  vessel  must  hold, — 
Then  I  will  reward  you  with  silver  or  gold,  — 
Give  me  your  promise,  my  honest  old  friend  ?* 
*  ni  make  it  to-morrow,  that  you  may  depend ! ' 
So  the  next  day  the  Cooper  his  work  to  discharge, 
Soon  made  the  new  vessel^  but  made  it  too  large;  — 
He  took  out  some  staves,  whtch  made  it  too  small, 
And  then  cursed  the  vessel,  the  Vintner  and  all 
He  beat  on  his  breast,  '  By  the  Powers  1'  —  he  swore, 
He  never  would  work  at  his  trade  any  more ! 
Now  my  worthy  friend,  find  out,  if  you  can, 
The  vessel's  dimensions  and  comfort  the  man! 

**  Benjamin  Bankeker,** 

The   greater  diameter   of    Banneker's    tub   must    be    24.746 
inches;  the  less  diameter,  14S476  inches. 
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r^ras  described  by  a  gentleman  who  had  often  met  him  at 
llicott*s    Mills   as    "of    black   complexion,    medium   stature,  of 
icommonly   soft    and    gentlemanly    manners   and    of    pleasing 
colloquial  powers.*' 

Fortunately  Mr  George  Ellicott  was  a  gentleman  of  exquisite 
literary  taste  and  critical  judgment.  He  discovered  in  Banneker 
elements  of  a  cultivated  gentleman  and  profound  scholar 
le  threw  open  his  library  to  this  remarkable  Negro,  loaded  him 
|ith  books  and  astronomical  instruments,  and  gave  him  the 
iphatic  assurance  of  sympathy  and  encouragement.  He  occa- 
lonaliy  made  Banneker  a  visit,  when  he  would  urge  upon  him 
Ihe  importance  of  making  astronomical  calculations  for  almanacs, 
■inally,  in  the  spring  of  1789,  Banneker  submitted  to  Mr,  EIH- 
Btt  his  first  projection  of  an  eclipse.  It  was  found  to  contain 
m  slight  error;  and,  having  kindly  pointed  it  out,  Mr.  Ellicott 
received  the  following  reply  from  Banneker  :  — 

rTTER  OF  BENJAMIN  BANNEKER  TO  GEORGE  ELLICOTT. 
**Siii»  —  I  received  your  letter  at  the  hand  of  Bell  but  found  nothing 
strange  to  me  In  the  Letter  Concerning  the  number  of  Eclipses,  tho  according 
to  authors  the  Edge  of  the  penumber  only  touches  the  Suns  Limb  in  that 
Eclrps,  that  I  left  out  of  the  Number  —  which  happens  April  14th  day,  at  37 
minutes  past  7  o'clock  in  the  mornmg,  and  is  the  first  we  shall  have ;  but  since 
you  wrote  to  me,  I  drew  in  the  Equations  of  the  Node  which  will  cause  a  small 
Solar  Defct,  but  as  I  did  not  intend  to  publish,  I  was  not  so  very  peticular  as 
I  should  have  been,  but  was  more  intent  upon  the  true  method  of  projecting  a 
Solar  Echps — ^  It  is  an  easy  matter  for  us  when  a  Diagram  is  laid  down  before 
us,  to  draw  one  in  resemblance  of  it»  but  it  is  a  hard  matter  for  young  Tyroes 
in  Astronomy,  when  only  the  Elements  for  the  projection  Is  laid  down  before 
hira  to  draw  his  diagram  with  any  degree  of  Certainty. 

**  Says  the  Learned  Lead  better,  the  projection,  I  shall  here  describe,  is 
that  mentioned  by  Mn  Flamsted.  When  the  sun  is  in  Cancer,  Leo,  Virgo, 
Libra,  Scorpio  or,  Sagitary,  the  Axes  of  the  Globe  must  lie  to  the  right  hand 
of  the  Axes  of  the  Ecliptic,  but  when  the  sun  Is  in  Capricorn,  Aquarius,  Pisces, 

rTics,  Taurus,  or  Gemini,  then  to  the  left 
**Says  the  wise  author  Ferguson,  when  the  sun  is  in  Capercom,  Aquarius, 
Pisces,  Aries,  Taurus,  and  Gemeni,  the  Northern  half  of  the  Earths  Axes  lies 
to  the  right  hand  of  the  Axes  of  the  Ecliptic  and  to  the  left  hand,  whilst  the 
Sun  is  on  the  other  six  signs. 

♦•Now  Mr,  Ellicott,  two  such  learned  gentlemen  as  the  above  mentioned, 
one  in  direct  opposition  to  the  other,  stagnates  young  beginners,  but  I  hope  the 
stagnation  will  not  be  of  long  duration,  for  this  I  observe  that  Leadbetter 
counts  the  time  on  the  path  of  Vertex  1*  2.  3  &c.  from  the  right  to  the  left 
hand  or  from  the  consequent  to  the  antecedent, —  But  Ferguson  on  the  path 
Vertex  counts  the  time  i,  2.  3  &c.  from  the  left  to  the  right  hand,  according 
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to  the  order  of  numbers,  so  tliat  that  is  regular,  shall  compensate  for  trregit- 
larity.  Now  sir  if  I  can  overcome  this  difficulty  1  doubt  not  being  able  to 
calculate  a  Common  Almanac.  —  Sir  no  more 

**  But  remain  your  faithful  friend, 

<*  B.  Baxkeki 
♦*Mr.  George  Elucott,  Oct  i^fA,  1789.** 

His  mother,  an  active,  intelligent^  slight-built  Mulatto,  wi^ 
long  black  hair,  had  exercised  a  tender  but  positive  influence  ov 
him.  His  character,  so  far  as  is  known,  was  without  blemis 
with  the  single  exception  of  an  occasional  use  of  ardent  spirits. 
He  found  himself  conforming  too  frequently  to  the  universal 
habit  of  the  times,  social  drinking.  Liquors  and  wines  were  upon 
the  tables  and  sideboards  of  the  best  families,  and  wherever 
Banneker  went  it  confronted  him.  He  felt  his  weakness  in  this 
regard,  and  resolved  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  strong  drink 
Some  time  after  returning  from  a  visit  to  Washington*  in  com- 
pany with  the  commissioners  who  laid  out  the  District  of  Colur 
bia,  he  related  to  his  friends  that  during  the  entire  absence  fro 
home  he  had  abstained  from  the  use  of  liquors ;  adding^  '*  I  feared 
to  trust  myself  even  with  wine,  lest  it  should  steal  away  the  little 
sense  I  have."  On  a  leaf  of  one  of  his  almanacs,  appears  tlie 
following  in  his  own  handwriting; —  ^H 

**  Evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners,  I  hope  to  live  to  hear,  that 
good  communication  corrects  'bad  manners.*" 

He  had  a  just  appreciation  of  his  own  strength.  He  hated 
vice  of  every  kind ;  and,  while  he  did  not  connect  himself  to  any 
church,  he  was  deeply  attached  to  the  Society  of  Friends.  He 
was  frequently  seen  in  their  meeting-house.  He  usually  occupied 
the  rear  bench,  where  he  would  sit  with  uncovered  head,  leaning 
upon  his  staff,  wrapt  in  profound  meditation,  The  following  letter 
addressed  to  Mr.  J.  Saurin  Norris  shows  that  his  character  was 
upright :  — 


ire(^^ 


*'In  the  year  1800,  I  commenced  my  engagements  in  the  store  of  EUicott*s 
Mills,  where  my  first  acquaintance  with  Benjamin  Banneker  began.  He  often 
came  to  the  store  to  purchase  articles  for  his  own  use;  and,  after  hearing  him 
converse,  1  was  always  anxious  to  wait  upon  him.  After  making  his  purchases, 
he  usually  went  to  the  part  of  the  store  where  George  Ellicott  was  in  the  habit 
of  sitting,  to  converse  with  him  about  the  affairs  of  our  Government  and  other 
matters.  He  was  very  precise  in  conversation  and  exhibited  deep  reflection. 
His  deportment  whenever  I   saw  him,  appeared  to  be  perfectly  upright  aad 
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ct,  and  he  seemed  to  be  acquainted  with  everj^  thing  of  importance  that 
was  passing  in  the  country, 

**  I  recollect  to  have  seen  his  Almanacs  in  my  father's  house,  and  believe 
they  were  the  only  ones  used  in  the  neighborhood  at  the  lime,  fie  was  a  large 
man  inclined  to  be  fleshy,  and  was  far  advanced  in  years,  when  I  first  saw  him, 
I  remember  being  once  at  his  house,  but  do  not  recollect  any  thing  about  the 
comforts  of  his  establishment,  nor  of  the  old  clock,  about  which  you  enquired. 
He  was  fond  of,  and  well  qualified,  to  work  out  abstruse  questions  in  arithme- 
tic. I  remember,  he  brought  to  the  store,  one  which  he  had  composed  himself, 
and  presented  to  George  ElUcotl  for  solution*  I  had  a  copy  which  I  have  since 
lost;  but  the  character  and  deportment  of  the  man  being  so  wholly  d liferent 
from  any  thing  I  had  ever  seen  from  one  of  his  color,  his  question  made  so 
deep  an  impression  on  my  mind  1  have  ever  since  retained  a  perfect  recollec- 
tion of  it,  except  two  lines,  which  do  not  alter  the  sense.  1  remember  that 
George  EUicott,  was  engaged  in  making  out  the  answer^  and  cannot  now  say 
that  he  succeeded,  but  have  no  doubt  he  did*  I  have  thus,  briefly  given  you 
my  recollections  of  Benjamin  Banneker.  I  was  young  when  he  died,  and 
doubtless  many  incidents  respecting  him,  have,  from  the  time  which  has  since 
elapsed,  passed  from  my  recollection ; 

"Charles  W,  Dorsey,  of  Elkridge'' 


After  the  death  of  his  mother,  Banneker  dwelt  alone  until  the 
day  of  his  death,  having  never  married.  His  manners  were  gen- 
tle and  engaging,  his  benevolence  proverbial.  His  home  became 
a  place  of  great  interest  to  visitors,  w^hom  he  always  received  cor- 
dially, and  treated  hospitably  all  who  called, 

"We  found  the  venerable  star-gazer,"  says  the  author  of  the  Memoir  of 
Susanna  Mason,  ^* under  a  wide  spreading  j^ear  tree,  leaden  with  delicious  fruit; 
he  came  forward  to  meet  us,  and  bade  us  welcome  to  his  lowly  dweHing,  It 
was  built  of  logs,  one  story  in  height,  and  w^as  surrounded  by  an  orchard.  In 
one  comer  of  the  room,  was  suspended  a  clock  of  his  own  construction,  which 
was  a  true  hearald  of  departing  hours-  He  was  careful  in  the  little  affairs  of 
life  as  well  as  in  the  great  matters.  He  kept  record  of  all  his  business  tran- 
saction^ literary  and  domestic.  The  following  extracts  from  his  Account  Book 
exhibit  his  love  for  detail. 

••*Sold  on  the  2nd  of  April,  1795,  to  Buttlcr,  Edwards  &  Kiddy,  the  right 

^Inn  Almanac,  for  the  year  1796^  for  the  sum  of  So  dollars,  equal  to  £^0. 

H    ***On  the  30th  of  April,  1795*  lent  John  Ford  five  dollars.    jTt  17s,  6d, 

B     "•  I2th  of  December,  1797,  bought  a  pound  of  candles  at  is,  Sd. 

P      ***SoId  to  John  Collins  2  qts,  of  dried  peaches  6d.     '*  t  qt.  mead  4d. 

***On  the  26th  of  March^  came  Joshua  Sanks  with  3  or  4  bushels  of  turnips 

ffced  tlie  cows, 
"•  13th  of  April,  1803,  planted  beans  and  sowed  cabbage  seed.' 
**  He  took  down  from  a  shelf  a  little  book,  wherein  he  registered  the  names 
of  those,  by  whose  visits  he  felt  particularly  honored,  and  recorded  my  mother's 
name  upon  the  list ;  he  then,  diffidently,  but  very  respectfully,  requested  her 
acceptance  of  one  of  his  Almanacs  in  manuscript/^ 
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Within  a  few  days  after  this  visit  Mrs.  Mason  addressed  htm 
in  a  poetical  letter,  which  found  its  way  into  the  papers  of  the 
section,  and  was  generally  read.  The  subjoined  portions  are  suffi- 
cient to  exhibit  the  character  of  the  effusion.  The  admonitory  lines 
at  the  end  doubtless  refer  to  his  early  addiction  to  strong  drink. 

*^An  Addriss  to  Benjamin  Banneker,  an  African  Astronomer^  who  prt- 
siHted  the  Author  with  a  Manuscript  Almanac  in  1796." 

"Transmitted  on  the  wings  of  Fame, 
Thine  edai  sounding  with  thy  name, 
Well  pleased^  I  heard,  ere  'twas  my  lot 
To  see  thee  in  thy  humble  cot. 
That  genius  smiled  upon  thy  birth, 
And  apphcation  called  it  forth ; 
That  times  and  tides  thou  could'st  presage, 
And  traverse  the  Celestial  stage, 
Where  shining  globes  their  circles  run, 
In  swift  rotation  round  the  sun ; 
Could 'st  tell  how  planets  in  their  way, 
From  order  ne'er  were  known  to  stray. 
Sun,  moon  and  stars,  when  they  will  rise. 
When  sink  below  the  upper  skies; 
When  an  eclipse  shall  veil  iheir  light, 
And,  hide  their  splendor  from  our  sight. 

Some  men  whom  private  walks  pursue, 

Whom  fame  ne'er  ushered  into  view, 

May  run  their  race,  and  few  observe 

To  right  or  left,  if  they  should  swerve, 

Their  blemishes  would  not  appear, 

Beyond  their  lives  a  single  year, — 

But  thou,  a  man  exalted  high, 

Conspicuous  in  the  world's  keen  eye. 

On  record  now,  thy  name's  enrolled, 

And  future  ages  will  be  told,  —  • 

There  lived  a  man  named  Banneker, 

An  African  Astronomer!  — 

Thou  need'st  to  have  a  special  care, 

Thy  conduct  with  thy  talent  square, 

That  no  contaminating  vice, 

Obscure  thy  lustre  in  oiir  eyes.'' 

During  the  following  year  Banneker  sent  the  following  letter 
to  his  good  friend  Mrs.  Mason  :  — 

^  r,  _  *MiiyMi/26M,  1797, 

"Dear  Female  Friend:  — 

"  I  have  thought  of  you  e%'ery  day  since  1  saw  you  last,  and  of  my  promiM 

in  respect  of  composing  some  verses  for  your  amusement,  but  I  am  very  much 
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ndisposed,  and  have  been  ever  since  that  time.     I  have  a  constant  pain  in  my 

bead,  a  palpitation  in  my  flesh,  and  I  may  say  I  am  attended  with  a  complica- 

Son  of  disorderst  at  this  present  writings  so  that  I  cannot  with  any  pleasure  or 

delight,  gratify  your  curiosity  in  that  particular,  at  this  present  time,  yet  I  say 

.  iny  will  is  good  to  oblige  you,  if  I  had  it  in  my  power,  because  you  gave  me 

advice,  and  edifying  language,  in  that  piece  of  poetry  which  you  was 

ileased  to  present  unto  mc,  and  1  can  but  love  and  thank  you  for  the  same ; 

Ind  if  ever  it  should  be  in  my  power  to  be  serviceable  to  you,  in  any  measure, 

3ur  reasonable  requests,  shall  be  armed  wltli  the  obedience  of, 

**  Your  sincere  friend  and  well*wisher, 

"Benjamik  Banneker. 
^Mrs*  Susanna  Mason. 

**  N.B.    The  above  is  mean  writing,  done  with  trembling  hands.         B.  B*" 

With  the  use  of  Mayer's  Tablesi  Ferguson's  Astronomy,  and 
Leadbeater's  Lunar  Tables,  Banneker  had  made  wonderful  prog- 
ress in  his  astronomical  investigations.  He  prepared  his  first 
almanac  for  publication  in  1792.  Mr.  James  McHenry  became 
deeply  interested  in  him,  and,  convinced  of  his  talent  in  this 
tiirection,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  firm  of  Goddard  &  Angell,  pub- 
lishers of  almanacs,  in  Baltimore.  They  became  the  sole  publish- 
rs  of   Bannekers  almanacs  till  the  time  of  his  death.     In  an 

torial  note  in  the  first  almanac,  they  say, — 


^prs 
Bdii 


They  feel  gratified  in  the  opportunity  of  presenting  to  the  public,  through 
their  press,  what  must  be  considered  as  an  extraordinary  effort  of  genius ;  a 
CTompiete  and  accurate  Ephemeris  for  the  year  1792,  calculated  by  a  sable 
<iescendant  of  Africa,"  etc. 


And  they  further  say,  — 


^V  '^That  they  flatter  themselves  that  a  philanthropic  publiCt  in  this  enlight- 
^Bfeoed  era,  will  be  induced  to  give  their  patronage  and  support  to  tills  work,  not 
^KKily  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  merits^  (it  having  met  the  approbation  of 
^^peveral  of  the  most  distinguished  astronomers  of  America,  particulariy  the 
^celebrated  Mr.  Rittenhouse,)  but  from  similar  motives  to  those  which  induced 
the  editors  to  give  this  calculation  the  preference,  —  the  ardent  desire  of  draw- 
ng  modest  merit  from  obscurity,  and  controverting  the  long-established  illiberal 
ejudice  against  the  blacks.'' 

The  title  of  his  almanac  is  given  below  as  a  matter  of  historic 
[interest 

'  Benjamin   Banncker's  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Virginia,  and  Maryland 

Umanac  and   Ephemeris^  for  the  year  of  our  Lord  1792,  being  Bissextile  or 

ap  year,  and  the  sixteenth  year  of  American  Indepeiidence*  which  commenced 

|uly4,  1776:  conuining  the  motions  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  the  true  places  and 
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aspects  of  the  Planets,  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  Sun,  and  the  rising,  setting, 
^Xi^  southing,  place  and  age  of  the  Moon,  &c.  The  Lunations,  ConjimclionSi 
Eclipses,  Judgment  of  the  Weather,  Festivals,  and  remarkable  days.*' 


He  had  evidently  read  Mr.  Jefferson's  Notes  on  Virginia ;  and 
touched  by  the  humane  sentiment  there  exhibited,  as  well  as 
saddened  by  the  doubt  expressed  respecting  the  intellect  of  the 
Negro,  Banneker  sent  him  a  copy  of  his  first  almanac,  accom* 
panied  by  a  letter  which  pleaded  the  cause  of  his  race,  and  in 
itself,  was  a  refutation  of  the  charge  that  the  Negro  had  no  intel- 
lectual outcome. 

<' Maryland,  Baltimore  County,  August  19,  \f^\. 

**  I  am  fully  sensible  of  the  greatness  of  the  freedom  I  take  with  you  oo 
the  present  occasion;  a  liberty  which  seemed  scarcely  allowable,  when  I 
reflected  on  that  distinguished  and  dignitied  sLitton  in  which  you  stand,  and  the 
almost  general  prejudice  which  is  so  prevalent  in  the  world  against  those  of  my 
complexion. 

"It  is  a  truth  too  well  attested,  to  need  a  proof  here,  that  we  are  a  race  of 
beings,  who  have  long  laboured  under  the  abuse  and  censure  of  the  world? 
that  we  have  long  been  looked  upon  with  an  eye  of  contempt;  and  considered 
rather  as  brutish  than  human,  and  scarcely  capable  of  mental  endowments. 

**  I  hope  I  may  safely  admit,  in  consequence  of  the  report  which  has 
reached  me,  that  you  are  a  man  far  less  inflexible  in  sentiments  of  this  nature^ 
than  many  others;  that  you  are  measurably  friendly,  and  well  disposed  towards 
us;  and  that  you  are  willing  to  lend  your  aid  and  assistance  for  our  relief  from 
those  many  distresses,  and  numerous  calamities,  to  which  we  are  reduced. 

**  If  this  is  founded  in  truth,  I  apprehend  you  will  embrace  every  opportu- 
nity to  eradicate  that  train  of  absurd  and  false  ideas  and  opinions,  which  so 
generally  prevail  with  respect  to  us:  and  that  your  sentiments  are  concurrent 
with  mine,  which  are,  that  one  universal  Father  hath  given  being  to  us  all;  that 
He  hath  not  only  made  us  all  of  one  flesh,  but  that  He  hath  also,  without  par- 
tiality, afforded  us  all  the  same  sensations,  and  endowed  us  all  with  the  same 
faculties;  and  that  however  variable  we  may  be  in  society  or  religion,  however 
diversified  in  situation  or  in  colour,  we  are  all  of  the  same  family,  iind  stand  ia 
the  same  relation  to  Him, 

"  If  these  are  sentiments  of  which  you  are  fully  persuaded,  you  cannot  but 
acknowledge,  that  it  is  the  indispensable  duty  of  those,  who  maintain  for  them- 
selves the  rights  of  human  nature,  and  who  profess  the  oblig^ations  of  Chris- 
tianity, to  extend  their  powers  and  infiuence  to  the  relief  of  every  part  of  the 
liuman  race,  from  whatever  burden  or  oppression  they  may  unjustly  labour 
tinder ;  and  this,  I  apprehend,  a  full  conviction  of  the  truth  and  obligation  of 
ihese  principles  should  lead  all  to, 

**  I  have  long  been  convinced,  that  if  your  love  for  yourselves,  and  for 
those  inestimable  laws  which  preserved  to  you  the  rights  of  human  nature,  was 
founded  on  sincerity  you  could  not  but  be  solicitous,  that  every  individual,  of 
whatever  rank  or  distinction,  might  with  you  equally  enjoy  the  blessings 
thereof ;  neither  could  you  rest  satisfied  short  of  the  most  active  effusion  of 
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your  exertions,  in  order  to  their  promotion  from  any  state  of  de^adation,  to 
rhich  the  unjustifiable  cruelty  and  barbarism  of  men  may  have  reduced  them. 
**  I  freely  and  cheerfully  acknowledge,  that  I  am  of  the  African  race,  and 
that  colour  which  is  natural  to  them»  of  the  deepest  dye;  and  it  is  under  a 
ense  of  the  most  profound  gralilude  to  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  Universe, 
fiat  I  now  confess  to  you,  that  I  am  not  under  that  state  of  tyrannical  thral- 
flom,  and  inhuman  captivity,  to  which  too  many  of  my  brethren  are  doomed, 
but  that  I  have  abundantly  tasted  of  the  fruition  of  those  blessings,  which 
roceed  from  that  free  and  unequalled  liberty  with  which  you  are  favoured ; 
Fwhich  1  hope  you  will  willingly  allow  you  have  mercifully  received,  from 
imediate  hand  of   that  Being  from  whom  proceedeth    every  good   and 
feci  «^fi. 
"Suffer  me  to  recall  to  your  mind  that  time,  in  which  the  arms  of  the 
Jritish  crown  were  exerted,  with  every  powerful  effort,  in  order  to  reduce  you 
^to  a  state  of  servitude;  look  back,  1  entreat  you.  on  the  variety  of  dangers  to 
which  you  were  exposed^  reflect  on  that  period  in  which  every  human  aid 
ppcared  unavailable,  and  in  which  even  hope  and  fortitude  wore  the  aspect  of 
Inability  to  the  conflict,  and  you  cannot  but  be  led  to  a  serious  and  grateful 
Ittense   of   your  miraculous   and   providential    preservation;    you   cannot    but 
r acknowledge,  that  the  present  freedom  and  tranquillity  which  you  enjoy,  you 
have  mercifully  received,  and  that  It  is  the  peculiar  blessing  of  heaven. 

"This,  Sir,  was  a  time  when  you  clearly  saw  into  the  injustice  of  a  state  of 

I  Slavery,  and  in  which  you  had  just  apprehensions  of  the  horrors  of  its  condi- 
lioD.  It  was  then  that  your  abhorrence  thereof  was  so  excited,  that  you 
publicly  held  forth  this  true  and  invaluable  doctrine,  which  is  worthy  to  be 
tccorded  and  remembered  in  all  succeeding  ages:  *We  hold  these  truths  to  be 
lelf-evident,  that  all  men  are  created  equal;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights,  and  that  among  these  are,  life,  liberty, 
and  tJie  pursuit  of  happiness.* 

"Here,  was  a  time  in  which  your  tender  feelings  for  yourselves  had 
kengaged  you  thus  to  declare ;  you  were  then  impressed  with  proper  ideas  ol 
be  great  violation  of  liberty,  and  the  free  possession  of  those  blessings,  to 
Iwhich  you  were  entitled  by  nature  j  but,  sir,  how  pitiable  is  it  to  reflect,  that 
Imllhough  you  were  so  fully  convinced  of  the  benevolence  of  the  Father  of 
jMankind,  and  of  his  equal  and  impartial  distribution  of  these  rights  and  privi- 
jleges  which  he  hath  conferred  upon  them,  that  you  sliould  at  the  same  time 
(counteract  his  mercies,  in  detaining  by  fraud  and  violence,  so  numerous  a  part 
lof  my  brethren  under  groaning  captivity  and  cruel  oppression,  that  you  should 
lai  the  same  time  be  found  guilty  of  that  most  criminal  act,  which  you  profess- 
|«dly  detested  in  others,  with  respect  to  yourselves, 

**  Your  knowledge  of  the  situation  of  ray  brethren  is  too  extensive  to  need 
Im  recital  here;  neither  shall  I  presume  to  prescribe  methods  by  which  they 
I  may  be  relieved,  otherwise  than  by  recommending  to  you  and  all  others,  to 
I  wean  yourselves  from  those  narrow  prejudices  which  you  have  imbibed  with 
Irespcct  to  them,  and  as  Job  proposed  to  his  friends,  *put  your  soul  in  their 
^  souPs  stead ;  *  thus  shall  your  hearts  be  enlarged  with  kindness  and  benevo- 
lence towards  them;  and  thus  shall  you  need  neither  the  direction  of  myself  or 
others*  in  what  manner  to  proceed  herein, 

*'  And  now,  sir,  although  my  sympathy  and  affection  for  my  brethren  hath 
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caused  my  enlargement  thus  far,  I  ardently  hope,  that  your  candour  and  gen- 
erosity will  plead  with  you  in  my  behalt,  when  I  state  that  it  was  Dot  originalljr 
my  design;  but  having  taken  up  my  pen  in  order  to  present  a  copy  of  an 
almanac  which  I  have  calculated  for  the  succeeding  year,  I  was  unexpectedly 
led  thereto. 

"This  calculation  is  the  production  of  my  arduous  study,  in  my  advanced 
stage  of  life ;  for  having  long  had  unbounded  desires  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  secrets  of  nature,  I  have  had  to  gratify  my  curiosity  herein  through 
my  own  assiduous  application  to  astronomical  study,  in  which  I  need  not 
recount  to  you  the  many  difficuldes  and  disadvantages  which  1  bave  had  to 
encounter. 

**And  although  I  had  almost  declined  to  make  my  calculation  for  the 
ensuing  year»  in  consequence  of  the  time  which  I  had  allotted  for  it  being 
taken  up  at  the  federal  territory,  by  the  request  of  Mr.  Andrew  EUicott,  yet  I 
industriously  applied  myself  thereto,  and  hope  I  have  accomplished  it  with 
correctness  and  accuracy*  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  direct  a  copy  to  you, 
which  I  humbly  request  you  will  favourably  receive;  and  although  you  may 
have  the  opportunity  of  perusing  it  after  its  publication,  yet  I  desire  to  send  it 
to  you  in  manuscript  previous  thereto,  that  thereby  you  might  not  only  have  an 
earlier  inspection,  but  that  you  might  also  view  it  in  my  own  handwriting. 

♦*  And  now,  sir»  1  shall  conclude,  and  subscribe  myself,  with  the  most  pro- 
found respect, 

"  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

"Benjamin  Banneker" 

Mr.  Jefferson,  who  was  Secretary  of  State  under  President 
Washington,  sent  the  great  Negro  the  following  courteous 
reply :  — 

"Philadelphia,  Aug.  30,  1791. 
**SiR,  —  I  thank  you  sincerely  for  your  letter  of  the  19th  instant,  and  for 
the  almanac  it  contained.  Nobody  wishes  more  than  I  do  to  see  such  proofs 
as  you  exhibit,  that  Nature  has  given  to  our  black  brethren  talents  equal  to 
those  of  the  other  colors  of  men,  and  that  the  appearance  of  a  want  of  them 
is  owing  only  to  the  degraded  condition  of  their  existence,  both  in  Africa  and 
America,  I  can  add,  with  truth,  that  no  one  wishes  more  ardently  to  see  a 
good  system  commenced  for  raising  the  condition,  both  of  their  body  and  mind, 
to  what  it  oun^ht  to  be,  as  fast  as  the  imbecility  of  their  present  existence,  and 
other  circumstances  which  cannot  be  neglected,  will  admit  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  sending;  your  almanac  to  Monsieur  de  Condorcet,  Secretary  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences*  at  Paris^  and  members  of  the  Philanthropic  Society, 
because  I  considered  it  a  document  to  which  your  whole  color  had  a  right,  for 
their  justification  against  the  doubts  which  have  been  entertained  of  them. 
*'  I  am,  with  great  esteem,  sir, 

**  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

**  Tho.  Jeffersok. 

"  Mr.  Benjamin  Bani«exer,  near  EUicott' s  ( 
Lovr«r  Mills,  Bittrmorc  county,'*  *  ( 
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The  only  time  Banneker  was  ever  absent  from  his  home  any 

fistance  was  when  "the  Commissioners  to  run  the  Unes  of  the 

)istrict  of  Columbia  "  —  then  known  as  the  "  Federal  Territory  '* 

^ invited    him    to   accompany  them    upon    their    mission.     Mr 

i  orris  says  :  — 

Banneker's  deportment  throughout  the  whole  of  this  engagement^  secured 

liclr  rcbpect,  and  there  is  good  authority  for  believing,  that  his  endowments 

Hcd  the  commissioners  lo  overlook  the  color  of  his  skin^  to  converse  with  him 

Ireely,  and   enjoy   ihe   cicarness  and   orig^inality  of   his  remarks   on  various 

ibjects.     \\  fs  a  fact,  that  they  honored  him  with  an  invitation  to  a  daily  seat 

It  their  table;    but  this,  with  his  usual  modesty,   he   declined.     They   then 

jrdered  a  side  table  laid  for  him,  in  the  same  apartment  with  themselves.     On 

is  return,  he  called  to  give  an  account  of  his  engagements,  at  the  house  of 

one  of  his  friends.     He  arrived  on  horseback,  dressed  in  his  usual  costume  \ — 

I  a  full  suit   of  drab  cloth,  surmounted  by  a  broad  brimmed  beaver  hat.     He 
•eemtd  to  have  been  re-animated  by  the  presence  of  the  eminent  men  with 
jurhom  he  had  mingled  in  the    Districti   and  gave  a  full  account  of  their 
proceedings." 
His   habits  of    study   were    rather    peculiar.      At    nightfall, 
^wrapped  in  a  great  cloak»  he  would  lie  prostrate  upon  the  ground, 
irhere   he   spent    the   night   in   contemplation   of    the  heavenly 
todies.     At  sunrise  he  would  retire  to  his  dwelling,   where  he 
spent   a  portion  of    the   day  in   repose.     But  as  he  seemed  to 
squire  less  sleep  than  most  people,  he  employed  the  hours  of  the 
afternoons  in  the  cultivation  of  his  garden*  trimming  of  fruit- 
trees,  or  in  observing  the  habits  and  flight  of  his  bees.     When 
lis  ser\4ce  and  attention  were  not  required  out-doors,  he  busied 
•jimself  with  his  books,  papers,  and  mathematical  instruments,  at 
■"a  large  oval   table   in   his   house.     The  situation  of  Banneker's 
dwelling  was  one   which  would  be  admired  by  every  lover  of 
lature,  and  furnished  a  fine  field  for  the  observation  of  celestial 
^phenomena.     It  was  about  half  a  mile  from  the  Patapsco  River, 
and  commanded  a  prospect  of  the  near  and  distant  hills  upon  its 
banks,  which  have  been  so  justly  celebrated  for  their  picturesque 
beauty.      A    never<failing    spring    issued   from   beneath   a   large 
^golden-willow  tree  in  the  midst  of  his  orchard.'     The  whole  sit- 
lation  was  charming,  inspiring,  and  no  doubt  helped  him  in  the 
solution  of  difficult  problems. 

There  is  no  reliable  data  to  enlighten  us  as  to  the  day  of  his 
Edeath  ;  but  it  is  the  opinion  of  those  who  lived  near  him,  and  their 


>  See  Norrist  paper  on  Banneker, 
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descendants,  that  he  died  in  the  fall  of  1804.     It  was  a  bright, 
beautiful  day,  and  feeling  unwell  he  walked  out  on  the  hills 
enjoy  the  sunlight  and  air.     During  his  walk  he  came  across 
neighbor,  to  whom   he   complained   of  being   sick.      They  bot 
returned  to  his  house,  where,  after  lying  down  upon  his  couch 
he  became  speechless,  and  died  peacefully.     During  a  prcviou^ 
sickness   he   had  charged    his    sisters,  Miiita   Black    and    Mollj 
Morten,  that,  so  soon  as  he  was  dead,  all  the  books,  instrument 
etc..  which  Mn  Ellicott  had  loaned  him,  should  be  taken  back  t(i 
the  benevolent  lender ;  and,  as  a  token  of  his  gratitude,  all  hi; 
manuscripts  containing  all   his  almanacs,  his   obserx-ations   and 
writings  on  various  subjects,  his  letter  to  Thomas  Jefferson,  and 
that  gentleman's  reply,  etc.,  were  given  to  Mr»  ICllicott.*     On  the 
day  of    his  death,   faithful  to   the  instructions  of  their  brother, 
Banneker's  sisters  had  all  the  articles  moved  to  Mr   Ellicott'i 
house ;  and  their  arrival  was  the  first  sad  news  of  the  astronc 
mer's  death.     To  the  promptness  of  these  girls  in  carrying  out 
his  orders  is  the  gratitude  of  the  friends  of  science  due  for  the 
preservation   of  the  results   of    Banneker's  labors.      During  the 
performance  of  the  last  sad  rites  at  the  grave,  two  days  after 
his  death,  his  house  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire.     It  burnt 
rapidly  that  it  was  impossible  to   save  any  thing:   so  his  clod 
and  other  personal  property  perished   in   the  flames.      He   ha 
given  to  one  of  his  sisters  a  feather-bed,  upon  which  he  had  sk 
for  many  years ;  and  she,  fortunately  and  thoughtfully,  remove 
it  when  he  died,  and  prized  it  as  the  only  memorial  of  her  dig 
tinguished  brother.     Some  years  after,  she  had  occasion  to  opeij 
the  bed,  when  she  discovered  a  purse  of  money  —  another  illus- 
tration of  his  careful  habits  and  frugality.  ^h 
Benjamin  Banneker  was  known  favorably  on  two  continents^! 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  the  most  intelligent  and  dis- 
tinguished Negro  in  the  United  States. 


er, 
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One  of  the  standing  arguments  against  the  Negro  was,  that  he 
lacked  the  faculty  of  solving  mathematical  problems.    This  charge 

*  All  of  BannekcT's  literary  remains  were  published  by  J.  H.  B.  Latrobc  in  tbc  Manrbnd 
Historical  Society,  and  in  the  Maryland  Colonization  Journal  in  1845,  The  >remoir  of  Banneker 
was  somewhat  marred  by  a  too  precipitous  and  lealows  attempt  to  preach  the  doctrine  of  colo-  ^ 
nization« 
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was  made  without  a  disposition  to  allow  him  an  opportunity  to 
submit  himself  to  a  proper  test  It  was  equivalent  to  putting  out 
a  man's  eyes,  and  then  asserting  boldly  that  he  cannot  see ;  of 
r  inacling  his  anklcs»  and  charging  him  with  the  inability  to  run. 
i  i  notwithstanding  all  the  prohibitions  against  instructing  the 
Negro^  and  his  far  remove  from  intellectual  stimulantSi  the  sub- 
ject to  whom  attention  is  now  called  had  within  his  own  untutored 
intellect  the  elements  of  a  great  mathematician. 

Thomas  Fuller,  familiarly  known  as  the  Virginia  Calculator, 
was  a  native  of  Africa,     At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  stolen,  and 
sold  into  slavery  in  Virginia,  where  he  found  himself  the  property 
of  a  planter  residing  about  four  miles  from  Alexandria,     He  did 
not  understand  the  art  of  reading  or  writing,  but  by  a  marvellous 
faculty  was  able  to  perform  the  most  difficult  calculations.     Dr. 
Benjamin  Rush  of  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  a 
gentleman  residing  in  Manchester,  Eng.,  says  that  hearing  of  the 
phenomenal  mathematical  powers  of  **  Negro  Tom,"  he,  in  com- 
pany with  other  gentlemen  passing   through  Virginia,  sent   for 
lim.     One  of  the  gentlemen  asked  him  how  many  seconds  a  man 
)f  seventy  years,  some  odd  months,  weeks,  and  days,  had  lived. 
le  gave  the  exact  number  in  a  minute  and  a  half.     The  gentle- 
iman  took  a  pen,    and   after  some  figuring  told   Tom   he   must 
[Ve  mistaken,  as  the   number  was   too   great.      ***Top,  massa!'* 
{'exclaimed  Tom,  "you    hab  left  out  de   leap-years!"     And  sure 
'enough,  on  including  the  leap-years  in  the  calculation,  the  number 
given  by  Tom  was  correct, 

t*'He  was  visited  hy  William  Hartshorn  and  Samuel  Coatos,'*  says  Mr. 
Needles,  "of  this  city  (Philadelphia),  and  gave  correct  answers  to  all  their 
questions :  such  as,  How  many  seconds  there  are  in  a  year  and  a  half?  lo  two 
^inutes  he  answered  47,304,000.  How  many  seconds  in  seventy  years,  seven- 
teen days,  twelve  hours  ?  Jn  one  minute  and  a  half,  2, 110,500,800.* 
That  he  was  a  prodigy,  no  one  will  question.'  He  was  the 
wonder  of  the  age.  The  following  appeared  in  several  news- 
papers at  the  time  of  his  death  r  — 

**  Died— Negro  Tom,  the  famous  African  calculator,  a^ed  80  years.  He 
was  the  property  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cox,  of  Alexandria.  Tom  was  a  very 
black  man.  He  was  brought  to  this  country  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  was 
sold  as  a  slave  with  many  of  his  unfortunate  countrj'men.     This  man  was  a 

'  Need1o*s  Hist  Memoir  of  the  Pcnn.  Society  for  Pforaoting  the  Abolition  of  SkTa7|  p.  3a. 
■  J.  P*  Brissot  de  Wiu^Uk'S  Travels  in  the  U.  S«,  vol*  i.  p,  343. 
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pradrgy.  Though  he  could  neither  read  nor  write,  he  had  perfectly  acquired 
the  use  of  enumeration.  He  could  give  the  number  of  months,  days,  weeks, 
hours,  minutes,  and  seconds,  for  any  period  of  time  that  a  person  chose  to 
mention,  allowing  in  his  calculations  for  all  the  leap  years  that  happened  in  the 
time.  He  would  give  the  number  of  poles,  yards,  feet,  inches,  and  barley-corns 
in  a  given  distance — say,  the  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit  —  and  In  every 
calculation  he  would  produce  the  true  answer  in  less  time  than  ninety^nine  out 
of  a  hundred  men  would  take  with  their  pens*  And  what  was,  perhaps,  more 
extraordinary,  though  interrupted  in  the  progress  of  his  calculations^  and 
engaged  in  discourse  upon  any  other  subject,  his  operations  were  not  thereby 
in  the  least  deranged ;  he  would  go  on  where  he  left  off,  and  could  give  any  and 
all  of  the  stages  through  which  the  calculation  had  passed. 

**Thu3  died  Negro  Tom,  this  untaught  arithmetician,  this  uoiutored 
scholar.  Had  his  opportunities  of  improvement  been  equal  to  those  of  thou- 
sands of  his  fellow-men,  neither  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  the  Academy  of 
Science  at  Paris,  nor  even  a  Newton  himself  need  have  been  ashamed  to 
acknowledge  him  a  brother  in  science." » 


DERHAM    THE    rHVSICIAK, 

Through  all  time  the  science  of  medicine  has  been  regarded 

as  ranking  among  the  most  intricate  and  delicate  pursuits  man 
could  follow.  Our  Saviour  was  called  **the  Great  Physician/*  and 
St.  Luke  **  the  beloved  physician."  No  profession  brings  a  man 
so  near  to  humanity,  and  no  other  class  of  men  have  a  higher 
social  standing  than  those  who  are  consecrated  to  the  *^art  of 
healing."  Such  a  position  demands  of  a  man  not  only  profound 
research  in  the  field  of  medicine,  but  the  rarest  intellectual  and 
social  gifts  and  accomplishments.  For  a  Negro  to  gain  such  a 
position  in  the  nineteenth  century  would  require  merit  of  unusual 
order.  But  in  the  eighteenth  century,  when  slavery  had  cast  its 
long,  dark  shadows  over  the  entire  life  of  the  nation,  for  a  Negro, 
born  and  reared  a  slave,  to  obtain  fame  in  medicine  second  to 
none  on  the  continent,  was  an  achievement  that  justly  challenged 
the  admiration  of  the  civilized  world. 

Dr.  James  Derham  was  born  a  slave  in  Philadelphia  in  1762* 
His  master  was  a  physician.  James  was  taught  to  read  and  write, 
and  early  rendered  valuable  assistance  to  his  master  in  compound- 
ing medicines.  Endowed  with  more  than  average  intelligence,  he 
took  a  great  liking  to  the  science  of  medicine,  and  absorbed  all  the 
information  that  came  within  his  observation.  On  the  death  of  his 
master  he  was  sold  to  the  surgeon  of  the  Sixteenth  British  Regi- 
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lent,  at  that  time  stationed  in  Philadelphia.  At  the  close  of  the 
k*ar  he  was  sold  to  Dr.  Robert  Dove  of  New  Orleans,  a  humane 
md  intelligent  man,  who  employed  him  as  his  assistant  in  a  large 
business.  He  grew  in  a  knowledge  of  his  profession  every  day, 
^as  prompt  and  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  the  trusts  reposed  in 
iim,  and  thereby  gained  the  confidence  of  his  master.  Dn  Dove 
ras  so  much  pleased  with  him,  that  he  offered  him  his  freedom 
jpon  very  easy  terms,  requiring  only  two  or  three  years'  service. 

At  the  end  of  the  time  designated,  Dn  Derhara  entered  into 
the  practice  of  medicine  upon  his  own  account.  He  acquired  the 
English,  French,  and  Spanish  languages  so  as  to  speak  them 
luently,  and  built  up  a  practice  in  a  short  time  worth  three  thou- 

Fsand  dollars  a  year.'  He  married,  and  attached  himself  to  the 
episcopal  Church,  in  1788,  and  at  twenty-six  years  of  age  was 
^garded  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  in  New 
)rleans. 

Dr,  Rush  of  Philadelphia,  in  **The  American  Museum "  for 
[anuar)%  1789,  gave  an  interesting  account  of  this  distinguished 

!•' Negro  physician/'     Says  Dn  Rush>  — 

**  I  have  conversed  with  him  upon  most  of  the  acute  and  epidemic  diseases 

bf  the  country  where  he  lives.     I  expected  to  have  sn^^gestcd  some  new  medi- 

bines  to  him,  but  he  sugfgested  many  more  to  me.     He  is  very  modest  and 

Engaging  in  his  manners.     He  speaks  French  fluently,  and  has  some  knowl- 

'  edge  oi  the  Spanish/' » 


I 
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Phillis  Wheatley  has  been  mentioned  already.    So,  in  the  midst 
f  darkness  and  oppression,  the  Negro  race  in  America,  without 
the  use  of  the  Christian   church,  schoolhouse,  or  printing-press, 
produced  2i  poetess,  an  astrofwmer,  a  mathematician^  and  2,  physician, 
ho,  had  they  been  white,  would  have  received  monuments  and 
ateful  memorials  at  the  hands  of  their  countrsmen.     But  even 
heir  color  cannot   rob   them  of  the   immortality   their    genius 
earned. 

^V  »  BrJs&ot  de  Warville's  New  Travels  in  the  U.  S.,  ed.  t794i  v«>i*  «•  P»  24»' 
^^  *  For  an  account  of  Fullcf  and  Derham,  *ee  De  b  Litt6rature  des  N^greSi  on  Redicrches 
^^^H|ur  lairs  FacuU^s  intellectucllc*,  kurs  QualitH  monilcs  ct  leur  Litt^rature;  suivies  de  Notices  siir 
^Mei  Vie  ct  lea  Ouvragcs  dcs  Nfcjrc*  qui  !MS  sont  distingu^  dans  Ics  Sciences,  les  Lettres  ct  les  Arts, 
^^fr;kr  H,  fiR^GoiKEjajicicn  ^vgquc  de  Blois,  membre  dti  S^nai  conscrvateur,  de  Flnstitut  national, 
^^c  U  Soci£t£  royale  dcs  Sciences  de  Gotdngue,  etc*    Farb :  MDCCCVIII. 
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Proghess  or  thb  Siave-Traob.  ^  A  Grbat  War  for  the  Emancipattoit  kst  thk  Goiximes  nwM 

POUTICAI.  BOKDAGE.  —  CoKDITtOK  OK  THH  SoUTMBUM  STATES   DUBINC  TMeWab.— TkB  ViRGIJiU 

Declaration  of  Rights*  —  Immediate  LECisiJkTioji  against  Sua  very  dbmakusd.^ — ActVcitTisi- 

JHBMT  FROM  **  ThE  IxUEPCXOBXT  ClfftOMCLE/*  —  PETinON  OF  MASSACHUSETTS  SLAVES. — A,* 
Act     FREVKJCTINC   TMB    PRACTICB    OF    HOLOtSC    PehSOXS    IN    SlAVEBV.  —  AdVBRTISEMKKTS    FIKW 

"The  Co^^^lNE^rTAL  Joi'RNAL. '*  — a  Law  farsed  tf*  Vircinia  umiting  the  Rights  of  Slavbsl 
—  Law  bmancifatikc  all  Sih^vks  wito  ShERVCD  in  th£  Army. —  New  York  fhomisvs  itbr 
Nb){vro  SoLotBRS  Frrkoom.-^A  CowscicKTious  Mtmoritv  111  Favor  of  the  ABOLtnoM  or  TUS 
SLAVft-TxAOJi,-^  Slavery  flourumbs  o^rikc  tub  £i«tir£  Revolutionary  Period^ 


THE  thunder  of  the  guns  of  the  Revolution  did  not  drown 
the  voice  of  the  auctioneer.  *  The  slave-trade  went  on.  A 
great  war  for  the  emancipation  of  the  colonies  from  the 
political  bondage  into  which  the  British  Parliament  fain  would 
precipitate  them  did  not  depreciate  the  market  value  of  human 
flesh.  Those  whose  hearts  were  not  enlisted  in  the  war  skulked 
in  the  rear,  and  gloated  over  the  blood-stained  shekels  they  wrung 
from  the  domestic  slave-trade.  While  the  precarious  condition  of 
the  Southern  States  during  the  war  made  legislation  in  support 
of  the  institution  of  slavery  impolitic,  there  were,  nevertheless, 
many  severe  laws  in  force  during  this  entire  period.  In  the  New 
England  and  Middle  States  there  was  heard  an  occasional  voice 
for  the  oppressed ;  but  it  was  generally  strangled  at  the  earliest 
moment  of  its  being  by  that  hell-bom  child,  avarice.  On  the  2ist 
of  September,  1776,  William  Gordon  o{  Roxbury,  Mass.,  wrote. — 

*^The  \'irginians  befjin  their  Declaration  of  Riji^hts  with  saylncr^  *  that  all 
men  are  born  equally  free  and  independent^  and  have  certain  inlierent  Datural 
rights,  of  which  they  cannot,  by  any  compact^  deprive  themselves  or  their  pos- 
terity; among  which  arc  the  enjoyment  of  life  and  lihiriy^  The  Congress 
declare  that  tliey  *hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are  created 
/quah  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalUnabh  rights, 
tliat  among  these  are  life^  liberty  and  pursuit  of  happiness/  The  Continent 
has  rung  with  affirmations  of  the  like  import.     If  these,  Gentlemen,  are  aur 
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genuine  seotiments^  and  we  are  not  provoking  the  Deity,  by  acting  hypocriti- 
^kally  to  serve  a  turn,  let  us  apply  earnestly  and  heartily  to  the  extirpation  of 
^^Bftlavcry  from  among  ourselves.  Let  Uie  State  allow  of  notliin^  beyond  servi- 
Btude  for  a  stipulated  number  of  years,  and  tliai  only  for  seven  or  eight,  when 
Bpersons  are  of  age,  or  till  they  are  of  age:  and  let  the  descendants  of  the 
^PAfricans  bom  among  us,  be  viewed  as  free-born ;  and  be  wholly  at  their  own 

disposal  when  one-and-twenty,  the  latter  part  of  which  age  will  compensate  for 
^tbe  expense  of  infancy,  education,  and  so  on." 

B       No  one  gave  heed.   Two  months  later,  Nov.  14,  there  appeared 

■in  "The  Independent  Chronicle"  of   Boston  a  plan  for  gradual 

^^mancipation ;  and  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month,  in  the  same 

paper  there  appeared   a  communication  demanding  specific  and 

I  immediate  legislation  against  slavery.  But  all  seemed  vain  : 
there  were  few  moral  giants  among  the  friends  of  *' liberty  for 
all ; "  and  the  comparative  silence  of  the  press  and  pulpit  gave  the 
advocates  of  human  slavery  an  easy  victory. 

Boston,  the  home  of  Warren,  and  the  city  that  witnessed  the 

r first  holy  oflfering  to  liberty^  busied  herself  through  all  the  peril- 
ous years  of  the  war  in  buying  and  selling  human  beings.     The 
following  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  advertisements  that  appeared 
in  the  papers  of  the  city  of  Boston  during  the  war  :  *  — 
From  '*The  Independent  Chronicle,"  Oct.  3*  1776:  — 

**  To  be  SOLD  A  stout,  heart}%  likely  Ni:gro  Girl,  fit  for  cither  Town  or 
k Country.     Inquire  of  Mr  Andrew  GilUspie^  DorchesUr^  Octo.  l.,  1776.'^ 

From  the  same,  Oct.  10  :  — 

•♦  A  hearty  Negro  Mam,  with  a  small  sum  of  Money  to  be  given  awny." 

From  the  same,  Nov.  28  :  — 


I 


**To  Sell  —  A  Hearty  likely  Negro  Wekch  about  12  or  13  Years  of 
Age,  has  had  the  Small  Pox,  can  wash,  iron,  card,  and  spin,  etc.,  for  no  other 
Fault  but  for  want  of  Employ." 

From  the  same,  Feb.  2^,  XTjy  :  — 

"WANTED  a  Negro  Girl  between  \2  and  20  Years  of  Age,  for  which 
^  a  good  Price  will  be  given,  if  she  can  be  recommended," 

From  "The  Continental  Journal/*  April  3,  1777'-  — 

"  To  be  SOLD,  a  likely  Nej2:ro  Man,  twenty-two  years  old,  has  had  the 
^«mall-pox,  can  do  any  sort  of  business;  soid  for  want  of  employment.'- 

»  See  Slavery  in  Mass.,  p,  178. 
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♦♦  To  be  SOLD,  a  large»  commodious  Dwelling  House,  Bam,  and 
houses,  with  any  qtiantity  of  land  from  f  to  50  acres,  as  the  Purchaser  shalt 
choose  within  5  miles  of  Boston.  Also  a  smart  well-tempered  Negro  Bot 
of  14  years  old,  not  to  go  out  of  this  State  and  sold  for  t$y£ari  onfyj  if  k€  cm- 
tsnues  to  btha%ye  wdlP 


From  ''The  Independent  Chronicle/'  May  8,  1777:  — 


**  To  bt  SOLD,  for  want  of  employ,  a  likely  strong  Negro  Girl,  about  18 
years  old,  understands  all  sorts  of  household  business,  and  can  be  well  recom 
mended." 


I 
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The  strange  and  trying  vicissitudes  through  which  the  colonies 
had  passed  exposed  their  hypocrisy,  revealed  the  weakness  of^ 
their  government,  and  forced  them  to  another  attempt  at  the  extir-H 
pation  of  slavery.  The  valorous  conduct  of  the  Negro  soldiers  in 
the  army  had  greatly  encouraged  their  friends  and  emboldened 
their  brethren,  who  still  suffered  from  the  curse  of  slaver)^  The 
latter  were  not  silent  when  an  opportunity  presented  to  claim  the 
rights  they  felt  their  due.  On  the  1 8th  of  March,  1777,  the  fol- 
lowing petition  was  addressed,  by  the  slaves  in  Boston,  to  the. 
Legislature ;  — 

"PETITION   OF  MASSACHUSETTS  SLAVES, 

**Thc  petition  of  a  great  number  of  negroes,  who  are  detained  in  a  state  of 

slavery  in  the  very  bowels  of  a  free  and  Christian  country,  humbly  sfaow^ 

ingt  — 

"That  your  petitioners  apprehend  that  they  have,  in  common  with  all  other 
men,  a  natural  and  inalienable  right  to  that  freedom,  which  the  great  Parent  of 
the  universe  hath  bestowed  equally  on  all  mankind,  and  which  they  have  never 
forfeited  by  any  compact  or  agreement  whatever.  But  they  were  unjustly 
dragged  by  the  cruel  hand  of  power  from  their  dearest  friends,  and  some  of 
them  even  torn  from  the  embraces  of  their  tender  parents,  —  from  a  populous, 
ptea*>ant  and  plenirful  country,  and  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature  and  of 
nations,  and  in  defiance  of  all  the  tender  feelings  of  humanity,  brought  hither 
to  be  sold  like  beasts  of  burthen,  and,  like  them,  condemned  to  slavery  for  life 
—  among  a  people  possessing  the  mild  religion  of  Jesus  —  a  people  not  rnsen 
sfblc  of  the  sweets  of  national  freedom,  nor  without  a  spirit  to  resent  the  unjust; 
endeavors  ol  others  to  reduce  them  to  a  state  of  bondage  and  subjection, 

"Your  Honors  need  not  to  be  informed  that  a  life  of  slavery  like  tJiat 
your  petitioners,  deprived  of  every  social  privilege,  of  every  thing  requisite 
render  life  even  tolerable,  ts  far  worse  than  non-existence* 

**  Id  imitation  of  the  laudable  example  of  the  good  people  of  these  States»| 
your  ijctitionejrs  have  long  and  patiently  waited   the  event  of  petition  after 
petition,  by  them  presented  to  the  legislative  body  of  this  State,  and  cannot  but 
f  Ullh  grief  reflect  that  their  success  has  been  but  too  similar. 
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*  They  cannot  but  express  their  astonishment  that  it  has  never  been  con- 

[sldered,  thai  every  principle  from  which  America  has  acted,  in  the  course  of  her 

ihappy  difficulties  with  Great  Britain,  bears  stronger  than  a  thousand  argu- 

ncrvts  in  favor  of  your  humble  petitioners.     They  therefore  humbly  beseech 

four  Honors  to  give  their  petition  its  due  weight  and  consideration,  and  cause 

In  act  of  the  legislature  to  be  passed,  whereby  they  may  be  restored  to  the 

lenjoyraent  of  that  freedom,  which  is  the  natural  right  of  all  men,  and  their 

kcJ^ildren  (who  were  born  in  this  land  of  liberty)  may  not  be  held  as  slaves  after 

Ithcy  arrive  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years-     So  may  the  inhabitants  of  this 

[State  (no  longer  chargeable  with    the  inconsistency  of  acting  ihemselves  the 

irt  which  they  condemn  and  oppose  in  others)  be  prospered  in  their  glorious 

truggles  for  liberty,  and  have  those  blessings  secured  to  them  by  Heaven,  of 

irhich  benevolent  minds  cannot  wish  to  deprive  their  fellow-men, 

'  And  your  petitioners,  as  in  duty  bound,  shall  ever  pray ;  — 

Lancaster  Hill, 
Peter  Dess, 
Brjster  Slenfen, 
pRiKCE  Hall, 

Jack  Pierpont,  [his  x  mark.] 
Nero  Funelo,  [his  X  mark.] 
Newport  Sumner,  [his  x  mark.]"* 


The  following  entry,  bearing  the  same  date,  was  made  :  — 

**A  petition  of  Lancaster  Hill,  and  a  number  of  other  Negroes,  praying  the 
Tourt  to  take  into  consideration  their  state  of  bondage,  and  pass  an  act  whereby 
Ithey  may  be  restored  to  the  enjoyment  of  that  freedom  which  is  the  natural 
rri^ht  of  all  men.     Read  and  committed  to  Judge  Sargent,  Mr*  Dalton,  Mr. 
Appleton,  Col.  Brooks,  and  Mr.  Story." 

t  There  is  no  record  of  the  action  of  the  committee,  if  any  were 
ever  had  ;  but  at  the  afternoon  session  of  the  Legislature,  Monday, 
June  9,  \JTJ^  a  bill  was  introduced  to  prevent  *'the  Practice  of 
holding  persons  in  Slavery."  It  was  **read  a  first  time,  and 
ordered  to   be   read   again   on    Friday  next,  at  10  o'clock  a.m/* 

I  Accordingly,  on  the  13th  of  June,  the  bill  was  "read  a  second 
time,  and  after  Debate  thereon,  it  was  moved  and  seconded,  That 
the  same  lie  upon  the  Tabic,  and  that  Application  be  made  to 
Congress  on  the  subject  thereof;  and  the  Question  being  put,  it 
passed  in  the  affirmative,  and  Mr  Speaker,  Mn  Wendell,  and  Col. 
Orne,  were  appointed  a  Committee  to  prepare  a  letter  to  Congress 
accordingly,  and  report/'  The  last  action,  as  far  as  indicated  by 
^tthe  journal,  was  had  on  Saturday^  June  14,  when  '*the  Cora- 
^■mittee  appointed  to  prepare  a  Letter  to  Congress,  on  the  subject 
of  the  Bill  for  preventing  the   Practice  of   holding   Persons  in 
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Slavery,  rq>orted,*'     It  was  'VRead  and  ordered  to  He.**  *     And 
it  did  **lie/*  for  that  was  the  end  of  the  matter 
Jud;^e  Sargent,  who  was  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed 
on  the  iSth  of  March,  1777,  was  doubtless  the  author  of  the  fol- 
lowing bill :  — 

♦♦State  of  Massachusetts  Bay.     In  the  Year  op  our   Lord,  1777. 

**An  Act  for  preventing  the  practice  of  holding  persons  in  Slavery- 

"  Whereas,  the  practice  of   holding  Africans  and  the  children  bom 
them,  or  any  other  persons,  in  Slavery,  is  unjustifiable  in  a  civil  goverrune 
at  a  time  when  they  are  asserting  their  natural  freedom ;   wherefore^  for 
venting  such  a  practice  for  the  future,  and  establishing  to  every  person  residiu 
within  the  State  the  invaluable  blessing  of  liberty. 

^^ Be  ii  Enacted,  by  the  Council  and  House  of  Representatives,  in  General 
Court  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  —  That  all  persons,  whether 
black  ar  of  other  complexion,  above  21  years  of  age,  now  held  in  Slavery,  shall, 
from  and  after  the  day  of  next,  be  free  from  any  subjection  to  any  master 
or  mistress,  who  have  claimed  their  servitude  by  right  of  purchase,  heirship, 
free  gift,  or  otherwise,  and  they  are  hereby  entitled  to  all  the  freedom,  rights, 
privileges  and  imtn unities  that  do,  or  ought  of  right  to  belong  to  any  of  the 
subjects  of  this  Slate,  any  usage  or  custom  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

^*  And  b€  it  Enacted^  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  all  written  deeds,  bar- 
gains,  sales  or  conveyances,  or  contracts  without  writing,  whatsoever,  for  con- 
veying  or  transferring  any  property  in  any  person,  or  to  the  service  and  labor 
of  any  person  whatsoever,  of  more  than  twenty-one  years  of  age,  to  a  third 
person,  except  by  order  of  some  court  of  record  for  some  crime,  that  has  been, 
or  hereafter  shall  be  made,  or  by  their  own  voluntary  contract  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  seven  years,  shall  be  and  hereby  are  declared  null  and  void. 

"And  WHKREAS,  divers  persons  now  have  in  their  service  negroes,  mulat- 
toes  or  others  who  have  been  deemed  their  slaves  or  property,  and  who  are  now 
incapable  of  earning  their  living  by  reason  of  age  or  infirm ities,  and  may  be 
desirous  of  continuing  in  the  service  of  their  masters  or  mistresses,  —  bi  ii 
therefore  Enacted^  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  whatever  negro  or  mulatto, 
who  shall  be  desirous  of  continuing  In  the  service  of  his  master  or  mistress 
and  shall  voluntarily  declare  the  same  before  two  justices  of  the  County  in 
which  said  master  or  mistress  resides,  shall  have  a  right  to  continue  in  the 
service,  and  to  a  maintenance  from  their  master  or  mistress,  and  if  they  are 
incapable  of  earning  their  living,  shall  be  supported  by  the  said  master  or 
mistress,  or  their  heirs,  during  the  lives  of  said  servants,  any  thing  in  this  act 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

*♦ /^rf^rz/f/jir*/,  nevertheless,  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  understood  lo 
prevent  any  master  of  a  vessel  or  other  person  from  bringing  into  this  State  any 
persons,  not  Africans,  from  any  other  part  of  the  world,  except  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  selling  their  service  for  a  term  of  time  not  exceeding  five  years, 
if  twenty-one  years  of  age,  or,  if  under  twenty-one,  not  exceeding  the   time 
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Be  so  brought  into  the  State  shall  be  twenty-six  years  of  age,  to 
ay  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  transportation  and  other  charges  said  master 
vessel  or  other  person  may  have  been  at,  agreeable  to  contracts  made  with 
le  persons  so  iransporlcd^  or  their  parents  or  guardians  in  their  behalf,  before 
Jicy  are  brought  from  their  own  country.''  * 

On  the  back  of  the  bill-  the  follawing  indorsement  was  written 
f  some  officer  of  the  Legislature :  *'  Ordered  to  lie  till  the  second 
Wednesday  of   the  next  Session  of  the  General  Cotirt."      This 

Imight  have  ended  the  struggle  for  the  extinction  of  slavery  in 
Massachusetts,  had  not  the  people  at  this  time  made  an  earnest 
Jemand  for  a  State  constitution.     As  the  character  of  the  consti- 

Itution  was  discussed,  the  question  of  slavery  divided  public  senti- 

lent.     If  it  were  left  out  of  the  constitution,  then  the  claims  of 

master  would  forever  lack  the  force  of  law  ;  if  it  were  inserted 

IS  part  of  the  constitution,  it  would  evidence  the  insincerity  of  the 

people  in  their  talk  about  the  equality  of  the  rights  of  man,  etc. 

"he  Legislature  —  Convention  of    \777-7^  —  prepared,  debated, 

Fand  finally  approved  and  submitted  to  the  people,  a  draught  of  a 
constitution  for  the  State,  on  the  28th  of  February,  1778.     The 

Iframcrs  of  the  constitution  seemed  to  lack  the  courage  necessary 

|to  declare  in  favor  of  the  freedom  of  the  faithful  blacks  who  had 
rendered  such  efficient  aid  to  the  cause  of  the  colonists.  The 
prevailing  sentiment  of  the  people  demanded  an  article  in  the 
[ronstitution  denying  Negroes  the  right  of  citizens.  It  may  be 
fortunate  for  the  fame  of  the  Commonwealth  that  the  record  of 
Ihe  debates  on  the  article  denying  Negroes  the  right  of  suffrage 

*has  not  been  preserved.     The  article  is  here  given  :  — 


r 
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"  V.  Every  male  inhabitant  of  any  town  in  this  State,  being  free,  and  twenty- 
one  years  of  age»  excepting  Negroes^  India fu  artd  Afuiattoes,  shall  be  intitled 
vote  for  a  Representative  or  Representatives,  as  the  case  may  be/*  etc. 


By  this  article  three  classes  of  inhabitants  were  excluded  from 

the  rights,  blessings,  and  duties  of  citizenship;  and  the  institution 

of  slavery  was  recognized   as  existing  by  sanction  of  law.     But 

he  constitution  was  rejected  by  the  people,  by  an  overwhelming 

ajority  ;  not,  however^  on  account  of  the  fifth  article,  but  because 

the  instrument  was  obnoxious  to  them  on  general  principles. 

The   defeat  of   the  constitution  did  not  temper  public  senti- 
ent on  the  question  of  Negro  slavery,  for  the  very  next  year  the 
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domestic  trade  seemed  to  receive  a  fresh  impetus.  The  following 
advertisements  furnish  abundant  proof  of  the  undiminished  vigor 
of  the  enterprise. 

From  "The  Continental  Journal,"  Nov.  25,  1779:  — 

"  To  be  SOLD  A  likely  Negro  Girl,  16  years  of  Age,  for  no  fault,  but 
want  of  employ." 

From  the  same,  Dec.  16,  1779:  — 

"  To  he  SOLD,  A  Strong  likely  Negro  Girl,"  etc. 

From  "The  Independent  Chronicle,"  March  9,  1780:  — 

"  To  be  SOLD,  for  want  of  employment,  an  exceeding  likely  Negro  Girl, 
aged  sixteen." 

From  the  same,  March  30  and  April  6,  1780:  — 

"  To  be  SOLD,  very  Gieap,  for  no  other  Reason  than  for  waiit  of  Employ, 
an  exceeding  Active  Negro  Boy,  aged  fifteen.  Also,  a  likely  Negro  Girl, 
aged  seventeen." 

From  "The  Continental  Journal,"  Aug.  17,  1780:  — 
*•  To  be  SOLD,  a  likely  Negro  Boy." 

From  the  same,  Aug.  24  and  Sept.  7 :  — 

"  To  be  SOLD  or  LETT,  for  a  term  of  years,  a  strong,  hearty,  likely  Negro 
Girl." 

From  the  same,  Oct.  19  and  26,  and  Nov.  2  :  — 

"  To  be  SOLD,  a  likely  Negro  Boy,  about  eighteen  years  of  Age,  fit  for 
to  serve  a  Gentleman,  to  tend  horses  or  to  work  in  the  Country." 

From  the  same,  Oct.  26,  1780:  — 

"  To  be  SOLD,  a  likely  Negro  Boy,  about  13  years  old,  well  calculated  to 
wait  on  a  Gentleman.     Inquire  of  the  Printer." 

"  To  be  SOLD,  a  likely  young  Cow  and  Calf.     Inquire  of  the  Printer." 

''Independent  Chronicle,"  Dec.  14,  21,  28,  1780:  — 

"A  Negro  Child,  soon  expected^  of  a  good  breeds  may  be  owned  by  any 
Person  inclining  to  take  it,  and  Money  with  it." 

"Continental  Journal,*'  Dec.  21,  1780,  and  Jan.  4,  1781  :  — 

"  To  be  SOLD,  a  hearty,  strong  Negro  Wench,  about  29  years  of  age, 
fit  for  town  or  country." 
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^rom  "The  Continental  Journal,"  March  i,  1781  :^ — 

•*  To  b€  SOLD*  an  extraordinary  likely  Negho  Wench,  17  years  old,  she 

in  be  warranted  to  be  strong,  healthy  and  good-natured,  has  no  notion  of 

^reidom,  has  been  always  used  to  a  Farmer's  Kitchen  and  dairy,  and  is  not 

lown  to  have  any  failing,  but  being  with  Child,  which  is  the  only  cause  of  her 

eing  sold." 

It  is  evident,  from  the  wording  of  the  last  advertisement 
|uoted,  that  the  Negroes  were  sniffing  the  air  of  freedom  that 
iccasionally  blew  from  the  victorious  battle-fields,  where  many  of 
their  race  had  distinguished  themselves  by  the  most  intrepid 
ilor.  They  began  to  get  **  notions  of  freedom^*  and  this  depre- 
:iated  their  market  value. 

Dn  William   Gordon,  the   steadfast,   earnest,  and   intelligent 

I  friend  of  the  Negro»  was  deposed  as  chaplain  of  both  branches  of 
the  Legislature  on  account  of  his  vehement  protest  against  the 
adoption  of  the  fifth  article  of  the  constitution  by  that  body.     But 
his  zeal  was  not  thereby  abated.     He  continued  to  address  able 
^rticles  to  the  public,  and  wrought  a  good  work  upon  the  public 
conscience 
In  Virginia,  notwithstanding  Negroes  were  among  the  State's 
most  gallant  defenders,  a  law  was  passed  in  October,  1776,  ''de- 
claring tenants  of  lands  or  slaves  in  tatlle  to  hold  the  same  in  fee 
.simple/*     Under  the  circumstances,  after  the  war  had  begun,  and 
[after  the   declaration   by  the  State  of   national  independence,  it 
Lwas  a  most  remarkable  law. 


I 


"That  any  person  who  now  hath,  or  hereafter  may  have,  any  estate  in  fee 
taille,  general  or  special^  in  any  lands  or  slaves  in  possession^  or  in  the  use  or 
trust  of  any  lands  or  slaves  in  possession,  or  who  now  is  or  hereafter  may  be 
-entitled  to  any  such  estate  taille  in  reversion  or  remainder,  after  the  determi- 
nation of  any  estate  for  life  or  lives,  or  of  any  lesser  estate,  whether  such  estate 
taille  hath  been  or  shall  be  created  by  deeds^  will,  act  of  assembly,  or  by  any 
other  ways  or  means,  shallfrom  henceforth,  or  from  the  commencement  ol 
such  estate  taille,  stand  ipsa  facto  seized,  possessed,  or  entitled  of,  in,  or  to 
such  lands  or  slaves,  or  use  in  lands  or  slaves,  so  held  or  to  be  held  as  afore- 
said, in  possession,  reversion,  or  remainder,  in  full  and  absolute  fee  simple,  in 
like  manner  as  if  such  deed,  will,  act  of  assembly,  or  other  instrument,  had 
conveyed  the  same  to  him  in  fee  simple;  any  words,  limitations,  or  conditions, 
in  the  said  deed,  will,  act  of  assembly,  or  other  instrument,  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding." • 


1  Heniog,  vol.  ix,  p,  aJ4. 
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But  the  valor  of  the  Negro  soldier  had  great  influence  upon 
the  public  mind,  and  inspired  the  people  in  many  of  the  States  lo 
demand  public  recognition  of  deserving  Negroes,  It  has  been 
noted  already,  that  in  South  Carolina,  if  a  Negro,  having  been 
captured  by  the  enemy,  made  good  his  escape  back  into  ihe  State, 
he  was  emancipated  ;  and,  if  wounded  in  the  line  of  duty,  ws 
rewarded  with  his  freedom.  Rhode  Island  purchased  her  Negroc 
for  the  army,  and  presented  them  with  fifty  dollars  bounty  and  a 
certificate  of  freedom  at  the  close  of  the  wan  Even  Vir^nia,  the 
mother  of  slavery,  remembered,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  the  brave 
Negroes  who  had  fought  in  her  regiments.  In  October,  1783,  the 
following  Act  was  passed  emancipating  all  slaves  who  had  serve 
in  the  army  with  the  permission  of  their  masters.  It  is  to 
regretted,  however,  that  all  slaves  who  had  served  in  the  arraj 
were  not  rewarded  with  their  freedom. 


.    "[*  WHEREAS  it  hath  been  represented  to  the  present  genera]  assem* 
bly,  tl)at  during  the  course  of  the  war,  many  persons  in  this  state  had  caused 
their  slaves  to  enlist  in  certain  regtraents  or  corps  raised  within  the  same,  hai 
ing  tendered  such  slaves  to  the  officers  appointed  to  recruit  forces  within  t 
state,  as  substitutes  for  free  persons,  whose  lot  or  duty  it  was  to  serve  in  su 
regiments  or  corps,  at  the  same  time  representing  to  such  recruiting  officci 
that  the  slaves  so  enlisted  by  their  direction  and  concurrence  were  freeme 
and  it  appearing  further  to  this  assembly,  that  on  the  expiration  of  the  term 
enlistment  of  such  slaves  that  the  former  owners  have  attempted  again  to  foi 
them  to  return  to  a  state  of  servitude,  contrary^  to  the  principles  of  justice,  ai 
to  their  own  solemn  promise. 

**1L  And  whereas  it  appears  just  and  reasonable  that  all  persons  enlist 
as  aforesaid,  who  have  faithfully  served  agreeable  to  the  terms  of  their  enlisi 
ment,  and  have  thereby  of  course  contributed  towards  the  establishment 
American  liberty  and  independence,  should  enjoy  the  blessings  of  freedom 
a  reward  for  their  toils  and  labours;  Be  it  (hire fort  enacted^  That  each  ai 
every  slave  who  by  the  appointment  and  direction  of  his  owner,  hath  enlist 
in  any  regiment  or  corps  raised  within  this  state,  either  on  continental  or  stal 
establishment,  and  hath  been  received  as  a  substitute  for  any  free  person  w*h 
duty  or  lot  it  was  to  serve  in  such  regiment  or  corps,  and  hath  served  faithfull; 
during  the  term  of  such  enlistment,  or  hath  been  discharged  from  such  service 
by  some  officer  duly  authorized  to  grant  such  discharge,  shall  from  and  after 
the  passing  of  this  act  be  fully  and  compleatly  emancipated,  and  shall  be  held 
and  deemed  free  in  as  full  and  ample  a  manner  as  if  each  and  every  of  thei 
were  specially  named  in  this  acti  and  the  attorney-general  for  the  commoi 
wealth,  is  hereby  required  to  commence  an  action,  in  forma  pauperis^  in  behalf 
of  any  of  the  persons  above  described  who  shall  after  the  passing  of  this  act 
be  detained  in  servitude  by  any  person  whatsoever;  and  if  upon  such  prosecu- 
tion It  shall  appear  that  the  pauper  is  entitled  to  his  freedom  in  consequence 
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bis  act,  a  \\xTy  shall  be  empannelled  to  assess  the  damages  for  his  detcn- 

New  York  enlisted  her  Negro  soldiers  under  a  statutory 
jromise  of  freedom.  They  were  required  to  serve  three  years,  or 
mtil  regularly  discharged.  Several  other  States  emancipated  a 
lew  slaves  who  had  served  faithfully  in  the  army  ;  and  the  recital 
rf  the  noble  deeds  of  black  soldiers  was  listened  to  with  great 

iterest,  had  an  excellent  effect  upon  many  white  men  after 
Ihe  war,  and  went  far  towards  mollifying  public  sentiment  on  the 
ilavery  question. 

If  Massachusetts  were  ever  moved  by  the  valor  of  her  black 
loldiers  to  take  any  action  recognizing  their  services,  the  record 
jas  not  been  found  up  to  the  present  time.  After  commemorat- 
ing the  5th  of  March  for  a  long  time,  as  a  day  on  which  to  inflame 
fche  public  zeal  for  the  cause  of  freedom,  her  Legislature  refused  to 

lark  the  grave  of  the  first  martyr  of  the  Revohition,   Crispus 

Lttucks! 

Slaver)'  flourished  daring  the  entire  Revolutionary  period.  It 
enjoyed  the  silent  acquiescence  of  the  pulpit,  the  support  of  the 
public  journals,  the  sanction  of  the  courts,  and  the  indorsement 
>f  the  military  establishment  In  a  free  land  (?),  under  the  flag 
i>f  the  government  Negroes  fought,  bled,  sacrificed,  and  died  to 
establish,  slavery  held   undisputed    sway.     The  colonial  govern- 

lent,  built  by  the  cruel  and  voracious  avarice  of  Britain,  crumbled 
inder  the  master-stroke  of  men  who  desired  political  and  religious 
jberty  more  than  jewelled  crowns  ;  but  the  slave  institution  stood 
mharmed  by  the  shock  of  embattled  arms.  The  colonists  asked 
freedom   for    themselves   and    children,    but    forged    chains    for 

legroes  and  their  children.     And  while  a  few  individual  Negro 
llaves  were  made  a  present  of  themselves  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
fon  account  of   their  gallant  service,  hundreds  of   thousands  of 

leir  brethren  were  still  retained  in  bondage. 


Hening,  vol.  ati,  pp,  308,  309, 
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CHAPTER  XXXL 

SLAVERY   AS  A  POLITICAL  AND  LEGAL  PROBLEM. 
1775-1800. 

British  Coijonies  in  North  America  declare  their  Ikubpcndence.  —  A  Nei*-  Govesxutxr 
mSTABUSKSD.— Slavery  the  Bake  of  American  CmuZATioK.  —  THH  To«y  Party  Acccrf 
THE  DocTHijcR  or  pRorEim'  IK  Mak.  —  Tmk  Doctriks  or  the  Locice  Covsmvnou  1%  t«r 
SotTTH*  — The   Whig    Party   the    Dominant   Poutical  Orgasizatiok   ik   tmk   NorrHiiw 

SfTATB*.— SlAMERY  RECrtGXiZED  UNOER  THE  NeW  Gor«RinWETfT.  —  AnTI-SLAVERY  AcITATIOH    lit 

THic  States.  —  ATTRMrfBD  Lectsiation  acajkst  Slavery.  —  ARTicLsa  aF  Confederatkie.— 
Tmetr  Adoption  in  1778.  —  Disctrssios  concerning  the  Disposal  of  the  Wbstejw  TEicMrro«y. 

—  Mr,  Jefferson's  Recommendation. —  Amendment  by  Mb.  Sfaioht.  —  CoNGEEa*  m  Ktw 
YoK*c  IN  1787.^  Discussion  rbsfbctinc  the  Government  of  tiis  Western  Tereitoev, — Csm- 
vektion  at  Philadelphia  to  frame  thb  Feobral  CoNsnnTtrnoN.  —  Proceediucs  or  the  Coih 
vBSTioN.  —  The  Southern  States  still  advocate  Slavery. -•  Speech b9  on  the  Slaysbv 
Question  dy  Leadikc  Statesmen. —  Constitution  ackjpted  by  the  Convention  in  iji;*— 
First  Sbssion  of  Congress  under  the  Fedbral  CoNsriTiT^toN  held  in  New  York  m  iflsM 

—  The  Introduction  or  a  Tariff-Bill.  —An  Attempt  to  amend  it  by  iNSERTirvc  a  CLAim 
uttvviNG  A  Tax  on  Slaves  brolght  by  Water.  —  Extinction  of  Slavery  in  MASsACHvsrm, 

—  A   CKANGfi    IN    THE    PL'BLIC  OPIKtON  OP  THE  Ml  DDLS  AND   EASTERN  StaTES  ON  TTfE  SVBJECT 

or  Slavery,- Dr.  Benjamin  Frankun's  Address  to  the  PirBLic  fob  promotinc  the  Abou- 
noN  of  Slavery.  — Memorial  to  the  IT  sited-States  Congress.  —  Congress  in  1790.— 
Bitter  Discussion  oh  the  Kestriction  of  the  Slave-trade.  —  Slave  Population.— 
Vermont  and  KjtNTucitv  admitted  into  this  Union,  — A  Law  providing  for  the  Rrrovif 
OF  Fuottives  from  "Labor  and  Service/*  —  Convention  of  Friends  held  in  Philadelphia. 
^An  Act  ACAiNrr  thb  Fokbicn  Slave-Trade. —  Mississippi  TnRRiTOwr,  —  CoNSTrrunow  or 
Georgia  revised.- New  York  fasses  a  Bill  for  the  Gradual  Extinction  of  Slavskv.* 
CoNarmrnoN  or  Kektuckv  eevisedw  «  Slavbev  as  an  iNSTiTtmoN  firmly  bstabubhed. 


THE  charge  that  the  mother-country  forced  slavery  upon  the 
British   colonies   in   North    America   held   good   until   the 
colonics  threw  off  the  yoke,  declared  their  independence, 
and  built  a  new  government,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1776,     After  the 
promulgation  of  the  gospel  of  human  liberty,  the  United  States 
of  America  could  no  longer  point  to  England  as  the  ''first  man 
dam  "  of  the  accursed  sin  of  slavery.    Henceforth  the  American 
overnment,  under  the  new  dispensation  of  peace  and  the  equality 
of  all  men,  w^as  responsible  for  the  continuance  of  slavery,  both 
as  a  political  and  legal  problem. 

Slavery  did  not  escheat  to  the  English  government  upon  the 
expiration   of  its  authority  in    North  America.     It  became  the 
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ireadful  inheritance  of  the  new  government,  and  the  eyesore  of 
American  civilization.  Instead  of  expelling  it  from  the  political 
institutions  of  the  country,  it  gradually  became  a  factor  of  great 
3wer.  Instead  of  ruling  it  out  of  the  courts,  it  was  clothed  with 
^he  ample  garments  of  judicial  respectability. 

The  first  article  of  the  immortal  Declaration  of  Independence 
IS  a  mighty  shield  of  beautifully  wrought  truths,  that  the  authors 
Intended   should   protect   every  human   being  on  the  American 
Continent. 

•*  Wi  h^fldthtsi  truths  to  he  self-evident : — thai  all  men  are  created  equate 
%a/  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights;  that 
tmong  these  arc  life^  liberty y  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  That  to  secure 
kese  rights^  go^/ernments  are  instituted  among  men,  denving  their  just  powers 
rom  the  consent  of  the  govented;  that  whenever  any  form  of  government 
weomes  destructive  of  these  ends^  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  to 
abolish  it,  and  to  institute  a  new  government^  laying  its  foundation  on  such 
Yfrinciples^  and  organising  its  powers  in  such  form^  as  to  them  shall  seem  most 
likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  happiness'^ 

It  was  to  be  expected,  that,  after  such  a  declaration  of  prin- 
[ciples^  the  United  States  would  have  abolished  slavery  and  the 
I  slave-trade  forever.     While  the  magic  words  of  the  Declaration  of 
[Independence  were  not  the  empty  ** palaver"  of  a  few  ambitious 
leaders,  yet  the  practices  of  the  local  and  the  national  govern- 
ment belied  the  grand  sentiments  of  that  instrument.     From  the 
[earliest  moment  of  the  birth  of  the  United-States  government, 
■slavery  began    to   receive  political   support   and  encouragement 
PThough  it  was  the  cruel  and  depraved  offspring  of   the  British 
'government,  it  nevertheless  was  adopted  by  iht^  free govcrmtt en t 
of  America.     Political  policy  seemed  to  dictate  the  methods  of  a 
Lpolitical  recognition   of  the  institution.     And  the  fact  that  the 
Wave-trade  was  prohibited  by  Congress  at  an  early  day,  and  by 
many  of  the  colonies  also,  did  not  affect  the  institution  in  a  local 
.  sense. 

The  Tory  party  accepted  the  doctrine  of  property  in  man, 
without  hesitation  or  reservation.  Their  political  fealty  to  the 
Crown,  their  party  exclusiveness,  and  their  earnest  desire  to 
co-operate  with  the  Royal  African  Company  in  the  establishment 
of  the  slave  institution  in  America,  made  them,  as  per  necessity, 
the  political  guardians  of  slavery.  The  institution  once  planted, 
property  in  man  having  been  acquired,  it  was  found  to  be  a  diffi- 
cult task  to  uproot  it.     Moreover,  the  loss  of  the  colonies  to  the 
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British  Crown  did  not  imply  death  to  the  Tory  party.  It  doubt- 
less suffered  organically;  but  its  individual  members  did  not 
forfeit  their  political  convictions,  nor  suffer  their  interest  in  the 
slave-trade  to  abate.  The  new  States  were  ambitious  to  acquire 
political  power.  The  white  population  of  the  South  was  small 
when  compared  with  that  of  the  North ;  but  the  slave  population, 
added  to  the  former,  swelled  it  to  alarming  proportions. 

The  local  governments  of  the  South  had  been  organized  upon 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Locke  Constitution.  The 
government  was  lodged  with  the  few,  and  their  rights  were  built 
upon  landed  estates  and  political  titles  and  favors.  Slaves  in  the 
F  TtCarolinas  and  Virginias  answered  to  the  vassals  and  villeins  of 
vEngland,  This  aristocratic  element  in  Tory  politics  was  in 
^harmony,  even  in  a  republic,  with  the  later  wish  of  the  South  to 
build  a  great  political  "government  upon  Slavery  as  its  chief 
corner-stone/'  Added  to  this  was  the  desire  to  abrogate  the  law 
of  indenture  of  white  servants,  and  thus  to  the  odium  of  slavery 
to  loan  the  powerful  influence  of  caste,  —  ranging  the  Caucasian 
against  the  Ethiopian^  the  intelligent  against  the  ignorant,  the 
strong  against  the  weak. 

New  England  had  better  ideas  of  popular  government  for  and 
of  the  people,  but  her  practical  position  on  slavery  was  no  better 
than  any  State  in  the  South.  The  Whig  party  was  the  dominant 
political  organization  throughout  the  Northern  States ;  but  the 
universality  of  slavery  made  dealers  in  human  flesh  members  of 
all  parties. 

The  men  who  wrote  the  Declaration  of  Independence  depre- 
cated slavery,  as  they  were  pronounced  Whigs ;  but  nevertheless 
many  of  them  owned  slaves.  They  w^ished  the  evil  exterminated, 
but  confessed  themselves  ignorant  of  a  plan  by  which  to  carry 
their  desire  into  effect.  The  good  desires  of  many  of  the  people, 
born  out  of  the  early  days  of  the  struggle  for  independent  exist- 
ence, perished  in  their  very  infancy;  and,  as  has  been  shown,  all 
the  States,  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  recognized 
slavery  as  existing  under  the  new  political  government. 

But  public  sentiment  changes  in  a  country  where  the  intellect 
is  unfettered  First,  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  Con- 
gress and  nearly  all  the  Slates  pronounced  against  slavery;  a  few 
years  later  they  all  recognized  the  sacredncss  of  slave  property; 
and  still  later  all  sections  of  the  United  States  seemed  to  have 
been  agitated  by  anti-slavery  sentiments.    In  1780  the  Legislature 
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of  Pennsylvania  prohibited  the  further  introduction  of  slaves,  and 
ve  freedom  to  the  children  of  all  slaves  born  in  the  State, 
elaware    resolved    **that    no   person    hereafter   imported    from 

Africa  ought  to  be  held  in  slavery  under  any  pretense  whatever.** 

In  1 784  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  modified  their  slave-code, 
,nd  forbade  further  importations  of  slaves.  In  177S  Virginia 
ised  a  law  prohibiting  the  importation  of  slaves,  and  in  ly^z 
'epealed  the  law  that  confined  the  power  of  emancipating  to  the 
egislature,  only  on  account  of  meritorious  conduct  Private 
mancipations  became  very  numerous,  and  the  sentiment  in  its 

:avor  pronounced.  But  the  restriction  was  re-enacted  in  about 
en  years.     The   eloquence  of  Patrick   Henry  and  the  logic  of 

Thomas  Jefferson  went  far  to  enlighten  public  sentiment ;  but  the 
olitical  influence  of  the  institution  grew  so  rapidly  that  in  1785, 
ut  two  years  after  the  war,  Washington  wrote  LaFayette,  "peti- 
ions  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  presented  to  the  Virginia  Legis- 

ature,  could  scarcely  obtain  a  hearing."  Maryland,  New  York, 
nd  New  Jersey  prohibited  the  slave-trade ;  but  the  institution 
leld  its  place  among  the  people  until  1830.  North  Carolina 
ttcmpted  to  prohibit  in  1777,  but  failed;  but  in   1786  declared 

^the  slave-trade  ** 0/ evil conscqucncLS  and lughly  impolitic''     South 

Carolina  and  Georgia  refused  to  act,  and  the  slave-trade  continued 


along  their  shores. 


After  the  adoption  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  in  1778, 

the  Continental  Congress  found  itself  charged  with  the  responsi- 

ility  of  deciding  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  various  States  to 

;hc  vast  territory  stretching  westward  from  the  Ohio  River.     The 

ar  over,  the  payment  of  the  public  debt  thus  incurred  demanded 

the   consideration    of    the   people  and   of    their  representatives. 

Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 

nd  Georgia  laid  claim  to  boundless  tracts  of   lands  outside  of 

;heir  State  boundaries.     But  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  New 

[Jersey,  Maryland,  Delaware,  and  South  Carolina,  making  no  such 

laims,  and  lacking  the  resources  to  pay  their  share  of  the  war 

lebt>  suggested  that  the  other  States  should  cede  all  the  territory 

utside  of  their  State  lines,  to  the  United   States  Government,  to 

be  used  towards  liquidating  the  entire  debt     The  proposition  was 

accepted  by  the  States  named  ;  but  not,  however,  without  some 

modification.    Virginia  reserved  a  large  territory  beyond  the  Ohio 

with  which  to  pay  the  bounties  of  her  soldiers,  while  Connecticut 

retained  a  portion  of  the  Reserve  since  so  famous  in  the  history 
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of  Ohio.  The  duty  of  framing  an  ordinance  for  the  govemraeni 
of  the  Western  territory  was  referred  to  a  select  committee  by 
Congress,  consisting  of  Mr.  Jefferson  of  Virginia  (chairman),  Ml 
Chase  of  Maryland,  and  Mr.  Howell  of  Rhode  Island.  The  plan 
reported  by  the  committee  contemplated  the  whole  region  in- 
cluded within  our  boundaries  west  of  the  old  thirteen  States^  and 
as  far  south  as  our  thirty-first  degree  north  latitude.  The  plan 
proposed  the  ultimate  division  of  this  territory  into  seventeen 
States ;  eight  of  which  were  to  be  located  below  the  parallel  of 
the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  (now  Louisville),  and  nine  above  it.  But 
the  most  interesting  rule  reported  by  Mr.  Jefferson  was  the  fol- 
lowing, on  the  19th  of  April,  17S4  :  — 

"That  after  the  year  1800,  of   the   Christian  era,  there   shall  be  neith 
avery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  any  of  tht  said  staUs^  otherwise  than 
Bnishment  of  crimes,  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  convicted  to  be  j 
tonally  guilty." 


Mr.  Spaight  of  North  Carolina  moved  to  amend  the  report 
by  striking  out  the  above  clause,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr 
Reed  of  South  Carolina.  The  question,  upon  a  demand  for  the 
yeas  and  nays,  was  put ;  "  Shall  the  words  moved  to  be  stricken 
out  stand  ?*'  The  question  was  lost^  and  the  words  were  stricken 
out.  The  ordinance  was  further  amended,  and  finally  adopted  on 
the  23d  of  April. 

The  last  Continental  Congress  was  held  in  the  city  of  Ne 
York  in  1787.  The  question  of  the  government  of  the  Wester 
territory  came  up.  A  committee  was  appointed  on  this  subje 
with  Nathan  Dane  of  Massachusetts  as  chairman.  On  the  nth 
of  July  the  committee  reported  "  An  Ordinance  for  the  govern 
mcnt  of  the  Territory  of  the  United  States,  Northwest  of  Iht 
Ohio!'  It  embodied  many  of  the  features  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  bill, 
concluding  with  six  unalterable  articles  of  perpetual  compact,  the 
last  being  the  following:  "There  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor 
involuntary  servitude  in  the  said  territory,  otherwise  than  in 
punishment  of  crimes,  whereof  the  parties  shall  be  duly  con- 
victed.'* When  upon  its  passage,  a  stipulation  was  added  for  th^ 
delivery  of  fugitives  from  ** labor  or  service;"  '  and  in  this  shap 
the  entire  ordinance  passed  on  the  13th  of  July,  1787. 

Thus  it  is  clear  that  under  the  Confederation  slavery  e.xiste 
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a  part  of  the  political  government,  as  a  legal  fact  There  was  no 
effort  made  by  Congress  to  abolish  it.  Mr.  Jefferson  simply 
sought  to  arrest  its  progress,  and  confine  it  to  the  original  thirteen 
States, 

On   the   25  th   of    May,   1787,   the   convention   to  frame   the 
Federal    Constitution    met   at    Philadelphia,   although    the   day 
appointed  was  the   14th.     George  Washington  was  chosen  presi- 
dent, a  committee  chosen   to  report  rules  of  proceeding,  and  a 
secretary  appointed.     The  sessions  were  held  with  closed  doors, 
and   all    tlie   proceedings   were   secret*      It   contained   the   most 
eminent  men  in  the  United  States,  —  generals  of  the  army,  states- 
men, lawyers,  and  men  of  broad  scholarship.     The  question  of 
congressional   apportionment  was   early  before  them,  and  there 
was   great   diversity   of  opinion.     But»  as  there  was   no  census, 
therefore  there  could  be  no  just  apportionment  imtil  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  people  was  taken.     Until  that  was  accomplished,  the 
i number  of  delegates  was  fixed  at  sixty-five.     Massachusetts  was 
^e  only  State  in   the   Union  where  slavery  did  not  exist.     The 
Northern   States   desired    representation   according  to   the   free 
inhabitants  only ;  while  all  of  the  Southern  States,  where  the  great 
mass  of  slaves  was,  wanted  representation  according  to  the  entire 
population,   bond  and  free.     Some   of    the   Northern   delegates 
^Jurged  their  view  with  great  force  and  eloquence.     Mr.  Patterson 
^■of  New  Jersey  said  he  regarded  slaves  as  mere  property.     They 
were  not  represented  in  the  States :  why  should  they  be  in  the 
general  government  ?    They  were  not  allowed  to  vote  :  why  should 
they  be  represented  ?     He  regarded  it  as  an  encouragement  to 
the  slave-trade.     Mr.  Wilson   of    Pennsylvania  said,    "Are   they 
.dmitted  as  citizens.^  then,  why  not  on  an  equality  with  citizens? 
re  they  admitted  as  property  ?  then,  why  is  not  other  property 
;dmitted  into    the  computation.^"     It  was  evident  that  neither 
treme  view  could  carry:  so  the  proposition  carried  to  reckon 
ibree-fifths  of  the  slaves  in  estimating  taxes»  and  to  make  taxation 
the  basis  of   representation.      New  Jersey  and   Delaware  voted 
ay  J  Massachusetts  and  South  Carolina  were  divided  ;  and  New 
York  was  not  represented,  her  delegates  having  failed  to  arrive. 

It  w^as  apparent  during  the  early  stages  of  the  debates,  that  a 

constitution   had   to   be  made  that  would   be  acceptable  to  the 

^•Southern  delegates.    A  clause  was  inserted  relieving  the  Southern 

^■States  from  duties  on  exports^  and  upon  the  importation  of  slaves ; 

^f  and  that  no  navigation  act  should  be  passed  except  by  a  two-thirds 
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vote.  By  denying  Congress  the  authority  of  giving  preference 
to  American  over  foreign  shipping,  it  was  designed  to  secure 
cheap  transportation  for  Southern  exports ;  but,  as  the  shipping 
was  largely  owned  in  the  Eastern  States,  their  delegates  were 
asealous  in  their  efforts  to  prevent  any  restriction  of  the  power  of 
Congress  to  enact  navigation  laws.  It  has  been  already  shown 
that  all  the  States,  with  the  exception  of  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  and  Georgia,  had  prohibited  the  importation  of  slaves, 
The  prohibition  of  duties  on  the  importation  of  slaves  was 
demanded  by  the  delegates  from  South  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
They  assured  the  Convention  that  without  such  a  provision  they 
could  never  give  their  assent  to  the  constitution.  This  declara- 
tion dragooned  some  Northern  delegates  into  a  support  of  the 
restriction,  but  provoked  some  very  plain  remarks  concerning 
slavery.  Mr,  Pinckney  said,  that,  **  If  the  Southern  States  were 
let  alone,  they  would  probably  of  themselves  stop  importations. 
He  would  himself,  as  a  citizen  of  South  Carolina,  vote  for  it** 

Mr.  Sherman  remarked  that  **the  abolition  of  slavery  seemed 
to  be  going  on  in  the  United  States,  and  that  the  good  sense  of 
the  several  states  would  probably  by  degrees  complete  it ;  *'  and 
Mr.  Ellsworth  thought  that  **  slavery,  in  time,  will  not  be  a  speck 
in  our  country,**  Mr,  Madison  said  *'he  thought  it  wroHg  to 
admit  in  the  Constitution  the  idea  of  property  in  men.** 

Slavery,  notwithstanding  the  high-sounding  words  just  quoted, 
was  recognized  in  and  by  three  separate  clauses  of  the  Constitu^ 
tion.  The  word  ** slave"  was  excluded,  but  the  language  does 
not  admit  of  any  doubt. 

**Art.  I.  Sect.  2,  ,  .  .  Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  several  States  which  may  be  included  within  this  Union, 
according  to  their  respective  numbers;  which  shall  be  determined  by  adding  to 
the  whole  number  of  free  persons^  including  those  bound  to  semce  for  a  term 
of  years,  and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  thp'€€-fifths  of  all  otktr persons ^^  .  , . 

**Akt.  I.  Sect.  9.  The  migration  or  importation  of  such //rj£?«j  as  any 
of  the  States  now  existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit,  shal!  not  be  prohibi£«fl 
by  the  Congress  prior  to  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight;  but 
a  tax  or  duty  may  be  imposed  on  such  importation,  not  exceeding  icn  dollars 
for  each  person.  .  .  . 

'*  Art.  IV.  Sect.  2.  ,  ,  ,  ^o  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  Stale, 
under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another^  shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law 
or  regulation  therein »  be  dischar^^ed  from  such  service  or  labor,  but  shall  be 


'  The  daiue  "  thre6«fifth&  of  all  other  penons  "  refers  to  Negro  slaves.     The  Italics  are  oor 
ttfu    The  N<^H»  is  referred  to  as  ^  person  all  throtigh  the  ConstitHtion. 
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[delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such   sen'ice   or  labor  may  be 
'!ue.'' 


The  debate  on  the  above  was  exciting  and  interesting,  as  thu 
fsubjcct  of  slavery  was  examined  in  all  its  bearings.  Finally  the 
[Constitution  was  submitted  to  Gouverneur  Morris  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  receive  the  finishing  touches  of  his  facile  pen.  On  the  Sth  of 
[August,  1787,  during  the  debate,  he  delivered  the  following 
[speech :  — 

**  He  never  would  concur  in  upholding  domestic  slaver>'.    It  was  a  nefarious 

|f institution.     It  was  the  curse  of  Heaven  on  the   States  where   it   prevailed* 

t'Compare  the  free  regions  ot  the  Middle  States,  where  a  rich  and  noble  culti- 

1  vation  marks  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  people,  with  the  niLst:ry  and 

■.poverty  which  overspread  the  barren  wastes  of  V^irginia,  Maryland,  and  the 

lother  States  having   slaves.    Travel   through    the   whole   conlment,  and  you 

loehold  the  prospect  continually  varying  with  the  appearance  and  disappearance 

lof  slavery.     The  moment  you  leave  the  Eastern  States,  and  enter  New  Voric, 

Vtlie  effects  of  the  institution  become  visible.     Passing  through  the  jerseys,  and 

entering  Pennsylvania,  every  criterion  of  superior  improvement  witnesses  the 

[change.     Proceed  southwardly,  and   every  step   you   take   through    the   great 

■regions  of  slaves  presents  a  desert,  increasing  with  the  increasing  proportion 

pof  these  wretched  beings.     Upon  what  principle  is  it  that  the  slaves  shall  he 

computed  in  the  representation  ?     Are  they  men?     Then  make  them  ciiiiens, 

land   let  them    vote.     Arc    they  property?     Why,  then,  is  no   other   property 

[included?     The  houses  in  this  city  (Philadelphia)  are  worth  more  than  all  the 

li^'retched  slaves  who  cover  the  rice-swamps  of  South  Carolina.    The  admission 

of  slaves  into  the  representation,  when  fairly  explained,  comes  lo  this,  —  that 

the  inhabitant  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  who  goes  lo  the  coast  of  Africa, 

and,  in  defiance  of  the  most  sacred  laws  of  humanity,  tears  away  his  feliow- 

icrealures  from  their  dearest  connections,  and  damns  them  lo  the  most  cruel 

.  bondage,  shall  have  more  votes  in  a  government  instituted  for  the  protection 

of  the  rights  of  mankind  than  the  citizen  of  Pennsylvania  or  New  Jersey,  who 

[views  with  a  laudable  horror  so  nefarious  a  practice.     He   would   add,  that 

[domestic  slavery  is  the  most  prominent  feature  in  the  aristocratic  countenance 

fof  the  proposed  Constitution.     The  vassalage  of  the  poor  has  ever  been  the 

[favorite  offspring  of  aristocracy.     And  vvhat  is  the  proposed  compensation  \n 

!thc  Northern  States  for  a  sacrifice  of  every  principle  of  right,  of  every  impulse 

Inhumanity?    They  are  to  bind  themselves  to  march   their  militia    for  rlie 

fence  of  the  Southern  St.itcs,  for  their  defence  against  those  very  slaves  t?f 

f  whom  Ihey  complain.    They  must  supply  vessels  and  seamen  in  case  of  foreign 

lattack.     The  Legislature  will  have  indefinite  power  to  txx  them  by  excises  and 

[duties  on  imports,  both  of  which  will  fall  heavier  on  them  than  on  the  Southern 

inhal>itants ;  for  The  bohea  tea  used  by  a  Northern  freeman  will  pay  more  tax 

than  the  whole  consumption  of  the  miserable  slave,  which  consists  of  notlting 

more  than  his  physical  subsistence  and  the  rag  that  covers  his  nakedness.     On 

the  other  side,  the  Southern  States  are  not  to  be  restrained  from  importing 

*  Iresh  supplies  of  wretched  Africans,  at  once  to  increase  the  danger  of  attack 
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and  the  difficulty  of  defence :  nay,  they  are  to  be  encouraged  to  it  by  aa  ^ 
ance  of  having  their  votes  in  the  National  Government  increased  in  i>i 
lion  1  and  are,  at  the  same  time,  to  have  their  exports  and  their  slaves  exempt 
irom  all  contributions  for  the  public  ser^dGe.  Let  it  Dot  be  said  that  direct 
taxation  is  to  be  proportioned  to  representation.  It  is  idle  to  suppose  that 
the  General  Government  can  stretch  its  hand  directly  into  the  pockets  of  the 
people  scattered  over  so  vast  a  countr)\  They  can  only  do  it  through  the 
medium  of  exports,  imports,  and  excises.  For  what,  then,  arc  all  the  sacrifices 
to  be  made?  He  would  sooner  submit  himself  to  a  tax  for  paying  for  all  the 
negroes  tn  the  United  Slates  than  saddle  postenty  with  such  a  Constitution.*** 

Mr  Rufus  King  of  Massachusetts  in  the  same  debate  said. — 

**  The  admission  of  slaves  was  a  most  grating  circumstance  to  his  mind, 
and  he  believed  would  be  so  to  a  great  part  of  the  people  of  America.  He  had 
not  made  a  strenuous  opposition  to  it  heretofore,  because  he  had  hoped  that 
this  concession  would  have  produced  a  readiness,  which  had  not  been  mani^ 
fested,  to  strengthen  the  General  Government,  and  to  mark  a  full  confidence 
in  it.  The  report  under  consideration  had,  by  the  tenor  of  it,  put  an  end  to  ;tU 
those  hopes.  In  two  great  points,  ihe  hands  of  the  Legislature  were  abstv 
lutcly  tied.  The  importation  of  slaves  could  not  be  prohibited.  Exports  could 
not  be  taxed.  Is  this  reasonable?  What  are  the  great  objects  of  the  general 
system?  First,  defence  against  foreign  invasion;  secondly,  against  internal 
sedition.  Shall  all  the  States,  then,  be  bound  to  defend  each?  and  shall  each 
be  at  liberty  to  introduce  a  weakness  which  will  render  defence  mnre  difficult? 
Shall  one  part  of  the  United  States  be  bound  to  defend  another  part,  and  that 
other  part  be  at  liberty,  not  only  to  increase  its  own  danger,  but  to  withhold  the 
compensation  for  the  burden?  If  slaves  are  to  be  imported,  shall  not  the 
exports  produced  by  their  labor  supply  a  revenue,  tlie  better  to  enable  the  Gen- 
eral Government  to  defend  their  masters?  There  was  so  much  inequalit)^  and 
unreasonableness  in  all  this,  that  the  people  of  the  Northern  States  could 
never  be  reconciled  to  it.  No  candid  man  could  undertake  to  justify  it  to  tliem. 
He  had  hoped  that  some  accommodation  would  have  taken  place  on  this 
subject;  that,  at  least,  a  time  would  have  been  limited  for  the  importation  of 
slaves.  He  never  could  agree  to  let  them  be  imported  without  limitation,  and 
then  be  represented  in  the  National  Legislature.  Indeed,  he  could  so  little 
persuade  himself  of  the  rectitude  of  such  a  practice,  that  he  was  not  sure  he 
coidd  assent  to  it  under  any  circumstances.  At  all  events,  either  slaves  should 
not  be  represented,  or  exports  should  be  taxable," 

Mr.  Roger  Sherman  of  Connecticut,  — 

**  Regarded  the  slave-trade  as  iniquitous:  but,  the  point  of  representation 
having  been  settled  after  much  difficulty  and  deliberation,  he  did  not  think  him- 
self bound  to  make  opposition  \  especially  as  the  present  article,  as  amended, 
did  not  preclude  any  arrangement  whatever  on  that  point,  in  another  place  of 
the  report."  * 


'  Madison  Papers,  Ellbt,  vol.  v,  pp.  392,  39J. 


*  Ibid.,  vol.  V.  pp.  391,  393, 
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Mr.   Luther   Martin    of   Maryland,   in   the  debate,  Tuesday, 
Aug.  21,— 

'  Proposed  to  vary  Art.  7,  Sect.  4,  so  as  to  allow  a  prohibition  or  tax  on 
lie  importation  of  slaves.  In  the  first  place,  as  five  slaves  are  to  be  counted 
Uircc  tree  men  in  the  apportionment  of  representatives,  such  a  clause  would 
:  an  encouragement  to  this  traffic.  In  the  second  place,  slaves  weakened 
[part  o[  the  Union,  which  the  other  parts  were  bound  to  protect:  the  privi 
cgc  of  importing  them  was  therefore  unreasonable.  And,  in  the  third  place, 
;  was  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  the  Revolution,  and  dishonorable  to 
be  American  character^  to  have  such  a  feature  in  the  Constitution* 

'  Mr.  RuTLEDGE  did  not  see  how  the  importation  of  slaves  could  be 
acouraged  by  this  section.  He  was  not  apprehensive  of  insurrections,  and 
rould  readily  exempt  the  other  States  from  the  obligation  to  protect  the 
Southern  against  them.  Religion  and  humanity  had  nothing  to  do  witli  this 
|uestion:  interest  alone  is  the  governing  principle  with  nations.  The  true 
question  at  present  is,  whether  the  Southern  States  shall  or  shall  not  be  parties 
the  Union.  If  the  Northern  States  consult  their  interest,  they  will  not 
Oppose  tlie  mcrease  of  slaves,  which  will  increase  the  commodities  of  which 
bey  wiU  become  the  carriers. 

**  Mr.  Ellsworth  was  for  leaving  the  clause  as  it  stands.     Let  every 

Slate  import  what  it  pleases.     The  morality  or  wisdom  of  slaverj'  are  con- 

blderations  belonging  to  the  States  themselves.     What  enriches  a  part  enriches 

he  whole,  and  the  Stales  are  the  best  judges  of  their  particular  interest.    The 

|>ld  Confederation  had  not  meddled  with  this  point;  and  he  did  not  see  any 

reater  necessity  lor  bringing  it  within  the  policy  of  the  new  one. 

**Mr.  PiKCKKEV.     South  Carolina  can  never  receive  the  plan  if  it  prohib- 
its the  slave-trade.    In  every  proposed  extension  of  the  powers  of  Congress, 
jihat  State  has  expressly  and  watchfully  excepted  that  of  meddling  with   the 
[tportation  of  Negroes.    If  i/te  Stah^s  h*  ali  left  at  liberty  on  this  subjects  South 
Uart^lina  may  perhaps^  by  degreis^  do  of  h^rsdf  what  is  wished^  as  Virginia 
mi  Maryland  have  already  dont, 

•*  Adjoumed. 

"  Wednesday^  Aug.  22, 
**  In  Convention.  —  Art.  7,  Sect.  4,  was  resumed. 

"Mr.  Sherman  was  for  leaving  the  clause  as  it  stands.     He  disapproved 
the  slave-trade  j  yet,  as  the  States  were  now  possessed  of   the  right  to 
Import  slaves,  as  the  public  good  did  not  require  it  to  be  taken  from  them,  and 
it   was  expedient  to  have   as  few  objections  as  possible    to  the  proposed 
scheme  of  government,  he  thought  it  best  to  leave  the  matter  as  we  find  it. 
He  urged  on  the  Convention  the  necessity  of  despatching  its  business. 
**Col,  Mason*     This  infernal  traffic  originated  in  the  avarice  of  British 
aerchants*     The  British  Government  constantly  checked  the  attempts  of  Vir- 
ginia to  put  a  stop  to  it.     The  present  question  concerns,  not  the  importing 
States  alone,  but  the  whole  Union,     The  evil  of  having  slaves  was  experienced 
during  the  late  war.     Had  slaves  l>cen  treated  as  ihey  might  have  been  by  the 
enemy,  they  would  have  proved  dangerous  Instruments  in  their  hands.     But 
beir  folly  dealt  by  the  slaves  as  it  did  by  the  Tories.     He  mentioned  the  dan- 
gerous  insurrections  of  die  slaves  In  Greece  and  Sicily,  and  the  instructions 
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ifven  by  Cromwell  to  the  commissioners  sent  to  Virginia,  —  to  ami  the  senr- 
ants  and  slaves,  in  case  other  means  of  obtaining  its  submission  should  fail. 
Mar)  land  and  Virginia,  he  said,  had  already  prohibited  the  Importation  ot 
slaves  expressly*  North  Carolina  had  done  the  same  in  substance*  All  this 
would  be  in  vain,  if  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  be  at  liberty  to  import.  The 
Western  people  are  already  calling  out  for  slaves  for  their  new  lands  :  and  will 
fill  that  country  with  slaves,  if  they  can  be  got  through  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia.  Slavery  discourages  arts  and  manufactures.  The  poor  despise  labor 
when  performed  by  slaves.  Thty  prevent  the  emigration  of  whites,  who  really 
enrich  and  strengthen  a  country*  Tht^y  produce  the  most  pernici&us  effect  on 
mantlets.  £vefy  master  of  slaves  is  bom  a  petty  tyrant.  They  t*rimg  tht 
judffment  ef  heaven  on  a  cmintry.  As  nations  cannot  be  rezvarded  or  puftished 
in  the  next  woHd^  they  must  be  in  this.  By  an  inevitable  chain  of  causes  and 
effects^  Providence  punishes  national  sins  by  national  calamities.  He  lamented 
that  some  of  our  Eastern  brethren  hacl,  from  a  lusi  of  gam,  embarked  in  this 
nefarious  traftic.  As  to  the  States  being  in  possession  of  the  right  to  import, 
this  was  the  case  with  many  other  rights,  now  to  be  properly  given  up.  He 
held  it  essential,  in  every  point  of  view,  that  the  General  Govemraenl  should 
have  power  to  prevent  the  increase  of  slavery, 

"Mr.  Ellsworth,  as  he  had  never  owned  a  slave,  could  not  judge  of  the 
effects  of  slavery  on  character.  He  said,  however,  that,  if  it  was  to  be  con- 
sidered in  a  moral  light,  we  ought  to  go  further,  and  free  those  already  in  the 
country.  As  slaves  also  multiply  so  fast  in  Virginia  and  Maryland,  that  it  is 
cheaper  to  raise  than  import  them,  whilst  in  the  sickly  rice-swamps  foreign 
supplies  arc  necessary,  if  we  go  no  further  than  is  urged,  we  shalJ  be  unjust 
towards  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  Let  us  not  intermeddle.  As  population 
increases,  poor  laborers  will  be  so  plenty  as  to  render  slaves  useless.  Slavery, 
in  timcy  will  not  be  a  speck  in  our  c(*untry.  Provision  is  already  made  in 
Connecticut  for  abolishing  it;  and  the  abohtion  has  already  taken  place  in 
Massachusetts,  As  to  the  danger  of  insurrections  from  foreign  influence,  that 
will  become  a  motive  to  kind  treatment  of  the  slaves, 

••  Gen.  PiNCKNEY  declared  it  to  be  his  firm  opinion,  that  if  himself  and  all 
his  colleagues  were  to  sign  the  Constitution,  and  use  their  personal  influencCt 
it  would  be  of  no  avail  towards  obtaining  the  assent  of  their  constituents. 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia  cannot  do  without  slaves.  As  to  Virginia,  she 
will  gain  by  stopping  the  importations.  Her  slaves  will  rise  in  value,  and  she 
has  more  than  she  wants.  It  would  be  unequal  to  require  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia  to  confederate  on  such  unequal  terms.  He  said,  the  royal  assent, 
before  the  Revolution,  had  never  been  refused  to  South  Carolina  as  to  Virginia. 
He  contended,  that  the  importation  of  slaves  would  be  for  the  interest  of  the 
whole  Union.  The  more  slaves,  the  more  produce  to  employ  the  carrying- 
irade ;  the  more  consumption  also ;  and,  the  more  of  this,  the  more  revenue 
for  the  common  treasury.  He  admitted  it  to  be  reasonable,  that  slaves  should 
be  dutied  like  other  imports;  but  should  consider  a  rejection  of  the  dause  as 
an  exclusion  of  South  Carolina  from  the  Union. 

**  Mr.  Baldwin  had  conceived  national  objects  alone  to  be  before  the 
Convention;  not  such  as,  like  the  present,  were  of  a  local  nature.  Georgia 
was  decided  on  this  point.  That  State  has  always  hitherto  supposed  a  General 
Government  to  be  the  pursuit  of  the  Central  States,  who  wished  to  have  a 
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vortex  for  every  thing;  that  her  distance  would  preclude  her  from  equal 
[advantage:  and  that  she  could  not  prudently  purchase  it  by  ytelding  national 
t  powers*  From  this  it  might  be  understood  in  what  light  she  would  view  an 
I  attempt  to  abridge  one  of  her  favorite  pre rogra lives.  If  left  ip  herself  she  may 
^Prohnbly  put  a  stiyp  to  the  evil.     As  one  ground  for  this  conjecture,  he  took 

[notice  of  the  sect  of  ,  which,  he  said^  was  a  respectable  class  of  people^ 

Kvho  carried  their  ethics  beyond  the  mere  equality  of  mtn^  —  extending  iheir 
[bumanity  to  the  claims  of  the  whoJe  animal  creation. 

**  Mr.  Wilson  observed,  that,  if  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  wen  them- 
selves disposed  to  get  rid  of  the  importation  of  slaves  in  a  short  time^  as  had 
teen  sugg^sted^  they  would  never  refuse  to  unite  because  the  importation  might 
I  ke prohibited.     As  the  section  now  stands,  all  articles  imported  arc  to  be  taxed. 
I  Slaves  alone  are  exempt.     This  is,  in  fact,  a  bovmty  on  that  article. 

•'Mn  Gerry  thought  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  conduct  of  the  States 
i  to  slaves,  but  ou^ht  to  be  careful  not  to  give  any  sanction  to  it, 

•*  Mr.  DtCKlxsON  considered  it  as  inadmissible,  on  ever}'  principle  of  honor 
Hind  safety,  tliat  the  importation  of  slaves  should  be  authorized  to  the  States  by 
[the  Constitution.  The  true  question  was, whether  the  national  happiness  would 
[be  promoted  or  impeded  by  the  importation  ;  and  this  question  ought  to  be  left 
J  to  the  National  Government,  not  to  the  States  particularly  interested.  If  Eng- 
fjand  and  France  permit  slavery,  slaves  are,  at  the  same  time,  excluded  from 
[both  those  kingdoms.  Greece  and  Rome  were  made  unhappy  by  their  slaves. 
I  He  could  not  believe  that  the  Southern  States  Mould  refuse  to  confederate  on 
the  account  apprehended  ;  especially  as  the  power  was  not  likely  to  be  immcdi- 
[ately  exercised  by  the  General  Government, 

"Mr.  Williamson  staled  the  law  of  North  Carolina  on  the  subject;  to 
[i^it,  that  it  did  not  directly  prohibit  the  importation  of  slaves.  It  imposed  a 
[duty  of  £1  on  each  slave  imported  from  Africa,  ;^io  on  each  from  elsewhere, 
and  j£5o  on  each  from  a  State  licensing  manumission.  He  thought  the  South- 
I  em  Stales  could  not  be  members  of  the  Union,  if  the  clause  should  be  rejected ; 
[and  it  was  wrong  to  force  any  thing  down  not  absolutely  necessary,  and  which 
[any  State  must  disagree  to, 

^Mr,  King  thought  the  subject  should  be  considered  in  a  political  ligfht 
Fonly.  If  two  States  will  not  agree  to  the  Constitution,  as  stated  on  one  side, 
I  he  could  aftirm  with  equal  belief,  on  the  other,  that  great  and  equal  opposition 
twould  be  experienced  from  the  other  Stales.  He  remarked  on  the  exemption 
[of  slaves  from  duty,  whilst  every  other  import  was  subjected  to  it*  as  an  ine- 
rqualily  that  could  not  fail  to  strike  the  commercial  sagacity  of  the  Northern 
and  Middle  States. 

"Mr.  Langdon  was  strenuous  for  giving  the  power  to  the  General  Gov- 
fernment.     He  could  not,  with  a  good  conscience,  leave  it  with  the  States,  who 
[could  then  go  on  with  the  traffic,  without  being  restrained  by  the  opinions  here 
given,  that  they  tvill  themselves  cease  to  import  slaifcs, 

*'Gen.  PiNCKN'RV  thought  himself  bound  to  declare  candidly,  that  he  did 

^■not  think  South  Carolina  would  stop  her  importations  of  slaves  in  any  short 

^^timc;  but  only  stop  them  occasionally,  as  she  now  does.     He  moved  to  commit 

the  clause,  that  slaves  might  be  made  liable  to  an  equal  tax  with  other  imports; 

which  he  thought  right,  and  which  would  remove  one  difficulty  that  had  been 

started. 
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"Mr.  RutleiKjE,  If  the  Convention  thinks  that  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina^  and  Georgia  wilJ  ever  agree  to  tlie  plan,  unless  their  tight  lo  import 
slaves  be  untouched,  the  expectation  is  vain.  The  people  of  those  States  will 
never  be  such  fools  as  to  give  up  so  important  an  interest.  He  was  streDuou*' 
against  striking  out  the  section,  and  seconded  the  motion  of  Gen.  Pinckney 
for  a  coramitnient. 

"  Mr.  GouvERNEUR  Morris  wished  the  whole  subject  to  be  committe 
including  the  clauses  relating  to  taxes  on  exports   and   to  a  navigation 
These  things  may  form  a  bargain  among  the  Northern  and  Soulhem  States, 

**Mr.  Butler  declared,  that  he  never  would  agree  to  the  power  of  laxin 
exports. 

"Mr.  Shermax  said  it  m'as  better  to  let  the   Southern   States  import^ 
slaves  than  to  part  with  them,  if   they  made  that  a  sine  qud  non^     He 
opposed  to  a  tax  on  slaves  imported,  as  making  the  matter  worse,  because 
implied  they  ^^j^ property .     He  acknowledged,  that,  if  the  power  of  prohibit 
ing  the  importation  should  be  given  to  the  General  Government,  it  would  be  ' 
exercised.     He  thought  it  would  be  its  duty  to  exercise  the  power. 

**  Mr.  Read  was  for  the  commitment,  provided  tlie  clause  concerning  taxes 
on  exports  should  also  be  committed.  ^J 

•*  Mr,  Sherman  observed,  that  that  claiu^e  had  been  agreed  to,  and  thcre^H 
fore  could  not  be  committed.  ^^ 

**  Mr.  Randolph  was  for  committing,  in  order  that  some  middle  ground 
might,  if  possible,  be  found.  He  could  never  agree  to  the  clause  as  it  stand* 
He  would  sooner  risk  the  Constitution.  He  dwelt  on  the  dilemma  to  which  th< 
Convention  was  exposed.  By  agreeing  to  the  clause,  it  would  revolt  th^ 
Quakers,  the  Methodists,  and  many  others  in  the  States  having  no  slaves.  On' 
the  other  hand,  two  States  might  be  lost  to  the  Union.  Let  us  then,  he  said, 
try  the  chance  of  a  commitment." » 

Three  days  later  (Saturday,  Aug.  25)  the  debate  on  the  subject 
was  resumed,  and  the  report  of  the  committee  of  eleveo  was  taken 
up.     It  was  in  the  following  words  :  — 

**  Strike  out  so  much  of  die  fourth  section  as  was  referred  to  the  Con 
mittee,  and  insert  *The  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as  the  sev 
eral  States,  now  existing,  think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be  prohibited  by  the' 
Legislature  prior  to  the  year  1800;  but  a  tax  or  ditty  may  be  imposed  on  such 
migration  or  importation,  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  the  average  of  the  duties  laid 
on  imports/ 


*♦  Gen.  PiNXKXEY  moved  to  strike  out  the  words  *ihe  year  eighteen  hur 
dred '  as  the  year  limiting  the  importation  of  slaves,  and  to  insert  the  wor 
*the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eight/ 

**  Mr.  GoRHAM  seconded  the  motion. 

"Mr  Madison-     Twenty  years  will  produce  all  die  mischief  that  can  be 
apprehended  from  the  liberty  to  import  slaves.    So  long  a  term  will  be  more 
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islionarable  tn  ihp  American  character  than  to  say  nothing  about  It  in   tlic 
bnstituiion. 

**  On  the  moiioii,  which  passed  in  the  affirmative, — 
**  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts^  Connecticut,  Maryland^  North  Carolina^ 
outh  Carolina,  Georgia,  ay,  — ^  7 ;  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Vir- 
inia,  no,  —  4, 

**Mr.  GouvERXEUR  Morris  was  for  making  the  clause  read  at  once, — 

***The  importation  of  slaves   into   North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 

eorgia,  shall  not  be  prohibited/  &c.    This,  he  said,  would  be  most  fair,  and 

rould  avoid  the  ambiguity  by  which,  under  the  power  with  regard  to  natural* 

fon,  the  liberty  reserved  to  the  Stales  might  be  defeated.     He  wished  it  to 

known,  also,  that  this  part  of  the  Constitution  was  a  compliance  with  those 

tates.     If   the  change  of   language,  however,  should  be  objected  to  by  the 

embers  from  those  States,  he  should  not  urge  it. 

**Coi*  Mason  was  not  against  using  the  term  'slaves,'  but  against  naming 
orth  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  lest  it  should  give  offence  to 
the  people  of  those  Stales. 

"  Mr.  Sherman  liked  a  description  better  than  the  terms  proposed,  which 
ad  been  declined  by  the  old  Congress,  and  were  not  pleasing  to  some  people. 
**Mr.  Clymer  concurred  with  Mr»  Sherman, 
**  Mr.  Williamson  said,  that,  both  in  opinion  and  practice,  he  was  against 
lavery ;  but  thought  it  more  in  favor  of  humanity,  from  a  view  of  all  circum- 
stances, to  let  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  on  Uiose  terms,  than  to  exclude 
em  from  the  Union, 
'*  Mr.  GouvERNEUR  Morris  withdrew  his  motion. 

**Mr.  Dickinson  wished  the  clause  to  be  confined  to  the  States  which 
ad  not  themselves  prohibited  the  importation  of  slaves  ;  and,  for  that  purpose, 
oved  to  amend  the  clause  so  as  to  read, — 

***The  imporlation  of  slaves  into  sucb  of  the  States  as  shall  permit  the 
iame  shall  not  be  prohibited  by  the  Legislature  of  the  United  Stales  until  the 
ear  t8o8;'  — 

"  which  was  disagreed  to,  mm,  con, 
"  The  first  part  of  the  Report  was  then  agreed  to,  amended  as  follows:  — 
"•The  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as  the  several  States  now 
existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit  shall  not  be  prohibited  by  the  Legislature 
►rior  to  the  year  1808/ 

New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Maryland,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  ay,-  -7;  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Vir» 
ginia,  no,  —  4.*** 


The  above  specimens  of  the  speeches  on  the  slavery  ques- 
ion,  during  the  debate,  are  sufficient  to  furnish  a  fair  idea  of  the 
personal  opinion  of  the  great  thinkers  of  that  time  on  slavery. 
It  is  clear  that  it  was  the  wish  of  the  great  majority  of  the  North- 
em  delegates  to  abolish  the  institution,  in  a  domestic  as  well  as  in 
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a  foreign  sense ;  but  they  were  not  strong  enough  to  resist  the 

temptation  to  compromise  their  profoundest  convictions  on  a  ques- 
tion as  broad  and  far-reaching  as  the  Union  that  they  were  met  to 
launch  anew.  Thus  by  an  understanding,  or»  as  Gouverneur 
Morris  called  it,  *'a  bargain/'  between  the  commercial  representa- 
tives  of  the  Northern  States  and  the  delegates  of  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia,  and  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Maryland  and  Vir. 
ginia,  the  unrestricted  power  of  Congress  to  enact  navigation-laws 
was  conceded  to  the  Northern  merchants ;  and  to  the  Carolina 
rice-planters,  as  an  equivalent,  twenty  years'  continuance  of  the 
African  slave-trade*  This  was  the  third  great  '* compromise'*  of 
the  Constitution.  The  other  two  were  the  concession  to  the 
smaller  States  of  an  equal  representation  in  the  Senate ;  and,  to 
the  slaveholders,  the  counting  three-fifths  of  the  slaves  in  deter- 
mining the  ratio  of  representation.  If  this  third  compromii 
differed  from  the  other  two  by  involving  not  merely  a  politi 
but  a  moral  sacrifice,  there  was  this  partial  compensation  about  it» 
that  it  was  not  permanent  like  the  others,  but  expired,  by  limi 
tion,  at  the  end  of  twenty  years.' 

The  Constitution  was  adopted  by  the  Convention^  and  signe 
on    the    17th   of   September,    1787.     It  was   then   forwarded 
Congress,  then    in   session  in  New-York  City,  with   the  recom- 
mendation that  that  body  submit  it  to  the  State  conventions  for 
ratification  ;  Avhich  was   accordingly  done.     Delaware  adopted 
on   the    7th   of    December,    1787;    Pennsylvania,  Dec.    12;    N 
Jersey,    Dec.    18;   Georgia,  Jan.  2,   1788;   Connecticut,   Jan. 
Massachusetts,   Feb.    7;   Maryland,    April    28;   South    Carolina, 
May  23;  New  Hampshire,  June  21   (and,  being  the  ninth  ratif 
ing,  gave  effect  to  the  Constitution) ;  Virginia  ratified  June  2 
New  York,  July  26,     North  Carolina  gave  a  conditional  ratifi 
tion  on  the  7th  of  August,  but  Congress  did  not  receive  it  until 
Januarj%  1 790;  nor  that  of  Rhode  Island,  until  June  of  the  same 
year. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  deliberations  of  the  convention  that 
framed  the  Constitution,  it  was  voted  that  its  journal  be  intrust 
to  the  custody  of  George  Washington,  He  finally  deposited  it 
the  State  Department,  and  it  was  printed  in  1818  by  order  of 
Congress. 

The  first  session  of  Congress,  under  the  new  Constitution, 
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l^lield  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  1789.     A  quorum  was  obtained 
>n   the  6th  of  April ;  and  the  first  measure  brought  up  for  consid- 
sration  was  a  tariff-bill  which  Mr,  Parker  of  Virginia  sought  to 
imend  by  inserting  a  clause  levying  an  impost-tax  of  ten  dollars 
jpon  every  slave  brought  by  water,     *'  He  was  sorry  the  Consti- 
tution prevented  Congress  from  prohibiting  the  importation  alto- 
jethen     It  was  contrary  to  revolution  principles,  and  ought  not 
lo  be  permitted/*     Thus  the  question  of  slavery  made  its  appear- 
mce   early  at  the  first  session  of   the  first  Congress  under  the 
present  Constitution.     At  that  time  Georgia  was  the  only  State 
[In  the  Union  that  seemed  to  retain  a  pecuniary  interest  in  the 
[importation  of  slaves.     Even  South  Carolina  had  passed  an  Act 
||irohibiting  for  one  year  the  importation  of  slaves.     In  this,  as  on 
several  occasions  before,  she  was  actuated  on  account  of  the  low 
prices  of  produce,  —  too  low  to  be  remunerative.     But,  notwith- 
itanding  this,  Mr,  Smith,  the  member  from  the  Charleston  dis- 
rict»  grew  quite  captious  over  the  proposition  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia.     He 

**  Hoped  that   such   an   important  and  serious  ^propositi on  would  not  be 
^hastily  adopted.     It  was  rather  a  late  moment  for  the  first  introduction  of  a 
subject  so  big  with  serious  consequences.     No  one  topic  had  been  yet  intro- 
pluccd  so  important  to  South  Carolina  and  the  welfare  of  the  Union/* 

Mr.  Sherman  got  the  floor,  and  said  he 

**  Approved  the  object  of  the  motion,  but  did  not  think  it  a  fit  subject  to 
embraced  in  this  bill.     He  could  not  reconcile  himself  to  the  insertion  of 
'human  beings,  as  a  subject  of  impost,  among  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise. 
He  hoped  the  motion  would  be  withdrawn  for  the  present^  and  taken  up  after- 
wards as  an  independent  subject.'* 


Mr  Jackson  of  Georgia 

**Was  not  surprised,  liowever  others  might  be  so,  at  the  quarter  whence 
tiis  motion  came.     Virginia,  as  an  old  settled  State,  had  her  complement  of 
klaves,  and  the  natural  increase  being  sufficient  for  her  purpose^  she  was  care- 
ess  of  recruiting  her  numbers  by  miportation.     But  gentlemen  ought  to  let 
their  neighbors  get  supplied  before  they  imposed  such  a  burden.     He  knew 
this  business  was  viewed  in  an  odious  light  at  the  Eastward,  because  the  people 
here  were  capable  of  doing  their  own  work,  and  had  no  occasion  for  slaves, 
iut   gentlemen  ought  to  have  some  feeling  for  others.     Surely  they  do  not 
|inean  to  tax  us  for  every  comfort  and  enjoyment  of  life,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
take  from  us  the  means  of  procuring  them  I     He  was  sure,  from  the  unsuit- 
'  ablenes.s  of  the  motion  to  the  business  now  before  the  house,  and  the  want  of 
time  to  consider  it,  the  gendeman  s  candor  would  induce  him  to  withdraw  iL 
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botild  it  ever  be  brought  forward  again,  he  hoped  it  would  comprehend  th« 
"Vhite  slaves  as  well  as  the  blacky  imported  from  all  the  jails  of  Europe; 
wretches  convicted  of  the  most  flagrant  crimes,  who  were  bmught  in  and  sold 
without  any  duty  whatever.  They  ought  to  be  taxed  equally  with  Afneans, 
and  he  had  no  doubt  of  the  equal  constitutionality  and  propriety  of  such  a 
course/* 

Mr  Parker  of  Virginia  obtained  the  floor  again,  and  proceeded 
to  reply  to  the  remarks  offered  upon  his  amendment  by  Sherman, 
Jackson,  and  Smith.     He  declared^  — 

"That,  having  introduced  the  motion  on  mature  reflection,  he  did  not  like 
to  withdraw  it.  The  gentleman  from  Connecticut  had  said  that  human  bein^fs 
ought  not  to  be  enumerated  with  goods»  wares,  and  merchandise-  Yet  he 
believed  they  were  looked  upon  by  African  traders  in  that  light.  He  hoped 
Congress  would  do  all  in  their  power  to  restore  to  human  nature  its  inherent 
privileges;  to  wipe  off,  if  possible,  the  stigma  under  which  America  labored; 
to  do  away  the  inconsistence  in  our  principles  justly  charged  upon  us;  and  !0 
show,  by  our  actions,  the  pure  beneficence  of  the  doctrine  held  out  to  the  world 
in  our  Declaration  of  Independence/* 

Mr.  Ames  of  Massachusetts 

**  Detested  slavery  from  his  soul ;  but  he  had  some  doubts  whether  Impos- 
ing a  duty  on  their  importation  would  not  have  an  appearance  of  countenan- 
cing the  practice/* 

Mr,  Madison  made  an  eloquent  speech  in  support  of  Mr.  Park- 
er's amendment     He  said,  — 

"The  confounding  men  with  merchandise  might  be  easily  avoided  by 
altering  the  title  of  the  bill;  it  was,  in  fact,  the  very  object  of  the  motion  to 
prevent  men,  so  far  as  the  power  of  Congress  extended,  from  being  confounded 
with  merchandise.  The  clause  in  the  Constitution  allowing  a  tax  to  be  imposed, 
though  the  trafHc  could  not  be  prohibited  for  twenty  years,  was  inserted,  he 
believed,  for  the  very  purpose  of  enabling  Congress  to  give  some  testimony 
of  the  sense  of  America  with  respect  to  the  African  trade,  By  expressing  a 
national  disapprobation  of  that  trade,  it  is  to  be  hoped  we  may  destroy  it,  and 
so  save  ourselves  from  reproaches,  and  our  posterity  from  the  imbecility  ever 
attendant  on  a  country  filled  with  slaves.  This  was  as  much  the  interest  of 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia  as  of  any  other  States.  Every  addition  they 
received  to  their  number  of  slaves  tended  to  weakness,  and  rendered  them  less 
capable  of  self-defence.  In  case  of  hostilities  with  foreign  nations,  their  slai^e 
population  would  be  a  means,  not  of  repelling  invasions,  but  of  inviting  attack. 
It  was  the  duty  of  the  general  government  to  protect  ever\*  part  of  the  Union 
against  danger,  as  well  internal  as  external,  Every  thing,  therefore,  which 
tended  to  increase  this  danger,  though  it  might  be  a  local  affair,  3et,  ff  it 
involved  national  expense  or  safety,  became  of  concern  to  every  part  of  the 
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^tJnion.  and  a  proper  subject  for  the  consideration  of  those  charged  with  the 
general  administration  of  the  government^* 


Mr.  Bland  approved  the  position  taken  by  Mr,  Madison,  while 
tr.  Burke  of  South  Carolina  charged  the  gentlemen  with  having 
^Wasted  the  time  of  Congress  upon  a  useless  proposition.      He 
contended,  that,  while  slaves  were  not  inentioned  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, they  would  come  yndcr  the  general  five  per  cent  ad  vaionm 
on  all  unenumerated  articles,  which  would  be  equivalent  to 
Ve  proposition  of   the  gentleman  from  Virginia,     Mn  Madison 
&ep]ied  by  saying,  that  no  collector  of  customs  would  presume  to 
ipply  the  terms  *' goods/'  "wares,'*  and  " merchandise  "  to  persons, 
|Mr.  Sherman  followed  him  in  the  same  strain,  ^wA  denied  that 
(persons  were  anywhere  recognized  as  property  in  the  Constitution, 
[Finally,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr,  Madison*  Mn  Parker  consented 
[to  withdraw  his  motion  with   the  understanding  that  a  separate 
bill  should  be  brought  in.     A  committee  was  appointed  to  dis- 
[charge  that  duty,  but  the  noble  resolve  found  a  quiet  grave  in  the 
[committee-room. 

The  failure  of  this  first  attempt,  under  the  new  Constitution, 

'  to  restrict  slavery,  did  not  lame  the  cause  to  any  great  extent.     It 

was  rather  accelerated*     The  manner  and  spirit  of  the  debate  on 

the  subject  quickened  public  thought,  animated  the  friends  of  the 

[Negro,  and  provoked  many  people  to  good  works.     Slavery  had 

[ceased  to  exist  in  Massachusetts.     Several  suits,  entered  by  slaves 

against  their  masters  for  restraining  their  liberty,  had  been  won. 

The  case  of  Elizabeth  Freeman,  better  known  as  **  Mum  Bet,** 

was  regarded  as  the  first-fruits  of  the  Massachusetts  Declaration 

of   Rights  in  the  new  Constitution    of    1780.     The  Duke  de  la 

Rochefoucault  Laincort  gives  the  following   interesting  account 

of  the  extinction  of  slavery  in  Massachusetts  :  — 

"In  1 781,  some  negroes,  prompted  by  private  suggestion,  maintained  that 
( ijjgy  ^ere  not  slaves:  they  found  advocates^  among  whom  was  Mr,  Sedgwick, 
now  a  meml^er  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States ;  and  the  cause  was  ':arried 
before  the  Supreme  Court*  Their  counsel  pleaded,  1°.  That  no  antecedent  law 
had  established  slavery,  and  that  the  laws  which  seemed  to  suppose  it  were  the 
offspring  of  error  in  the  legislators,  who  had  no  audiority  to  enact  them; ^2'^, 
That  such  laws,  even  if  they  had  existed,  were  annulled  by  the  new  Constitu- 
lion*  They  grained  the  cause  under  both  aspects:  and  the  solution  of  this  first 
question  that  was  brought  forward  set  the  negroes  entirely  at  liberty,  and  at 
the  same  time  precluded  their  pretended  owners  from  all  claim  to  indemnifica- 
tion, since  they  were  proved  to  have  possessed  and  held  them  in  slavery  with- 
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out  any  right    As  there  were  only  a  few  slaves  in  Massachusetts,  the  decisioD 
passed  without  opposition,  and  banished  all  further  idea  of  slavery."  « 

Mn  Nell  gives  an  account  of  the  legal  death  of  slavery  in 
Massachusetts,  but  unfortunately  does  not  cite  any  authorit)^ 
John  Quincy  Adams,  in  reply  to  a  question  put  by  John  C 
Spencer,  stated  that  **a  note  had  been  given  for  the  price  of  a 
slave  in  1 787.  This  note  was  sued,  and  the  Court  ruled  that  the 
maker  had  received  no  consideration,  as  a  man  could  not  be  sold 
From  that  time  forward,  slavery  died  in  the  Old  Bay  State/' 
There  were  several  suits  instituted  by  slaves  against  their  reputed 
masters  in  1 78 1-82;  but  there  are  strong  evidences  that  slavery 
died  a  much  slower  death  in  Massachusetts  than  many  are  willing 
to  admit,     James  Sullivan  wrote  to  Dr.  Belknap  in  1795  :  — 

**  In  1 781,  at  the  Court  in  Worcester  County,  an  indictment  was  found 
against  a  white  man  named  Jennison  for  assaulting,  beating,  and  imprisoning 
Quock  Walker^  a  black.  He  was  tried  at  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  in  1785. 
His  defence  was,  that  the  black  was  his  slave,  and  that  the  beating,  etc.,  was 
the  necessary  restraint  and  correction  of  the  master.  This  was  answered  by 
cilihg  the  aforesaid  clause  in  the  declaration  of  rights.  The  judges  and  jur}' 
were  of  opinion  that  he  had  no  right  to  imprison  or  beat  the  negro.  He  was 
found  guilty  and  fined  40  shillings.  This  decision  put  an  end  to  the  idea  of 
slavery  in  Massachusetts.'*' 

There  are  two  things  in  the  above  that  throw  considerable 
uncertainty  about  the  subject  as  to  the  precise  date  of  the  end  c»f 
slavery  in  the  Commonwealth.  First,  the  suit  referred  to  was 
tried  in  1783,  three  years  after  the  adoption  of  the  new  Constitu- 
tion. Second,  the  good  doctor  docs  not  say  that  the  decision 
sealed  the  fate  of  slavery,  but  only  that  it  "was  a  mortal  wound 
to  slavery  in  Massachusetts.** 

From  1785-1790,  there  was  a  wonderful  change  in  the  public 
opinion  of  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States  on  the  subject  of 
slavery.  Most  of  them  had  passed  laws  providing  for  gradual 
emancipation.  The  Friends  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Penn- 
sylvania began  to  organize  a  crusade  against  domestic  slavery. 
In  the  fall  of  1789,  while  the  Con^rressional  debates  were  still 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  the  venerable  Dr.  Benjamin 
Franklin,  as  president  of  the  *vPennsylvania  Society  for  Promot- 
ing the  Abolition  of  Slavery/^  etc.,  issued  the  following  let- 
ter:— 


'  Tzaveb,  etc.,  vol.  iu  p.  i66. 


M.  H.  S.  Coll.,  5th  5«rie3,  II t,^  p.  403. 
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**AN   ADDRESS  TO    THE    PUBLIC 

^*'  Prom  the  Pennsylvaniet  Society  for  Promoting  the  Abolition  of  Slavery ^  and 
the  Relief  of  Free  Negroes  unlawfully  Held  in  Bondage. 

**  !t  is  with  peculiar  satisfaction  we  assure  the  friends  uf  humanity,  that, 
prosecuting  the  design  of  our  association,  our  endeavors  have  proved  sue- 
Bssful,  far  beyond  our  most  sanguine  expectations. 

"Encouraged  by  this  success,  and  by  tlie  daily  progress  of  that  luminous 

nd  benign  spirit  of  hberty  which  is  difTusing  itself  throughout  the  world,  and 

humbly  hoping  for  the  continuance  of  the  divine  blessing  on  our  labors,  wc 

Ihave  ventured  to   make  an  important  addition  to  our  original  plan  \  and  do 

llh  ere  fore  earnestly  solicit  the  support  and  assistance  of  all  who  can  feel  the 

llender  emotions  of  sympathy  and  compassion,  or  relish  the  exalted  pleasure 

beneficence. 

**  Slavery  is  such  an  atrocious  debasement  of  human  nature,  that  its  verj^ 

^extirpation,  if  not  performed  with  solicitous  care,  may  sometimes  open  a  source 

hi  serious  evils* 

*^The  unhappy  man,  who  has  long  been   treated  as  a  brute  animal,  too 

I  frequently  sinks  beneath  the  common  standard  of  the  human  species.     The 

Igallrng  chains  that  bind  his  body  do  also  fetter  his  intellectual  faculties,  and 

llmpair  the  social  affections  of  his  heart.     Accustomed  to  move  like  a  mere 

chine,  by  the  will  of  a  master,  reflection  is  suspended;  he   has   not   the 

er  of  choice;  and  reason  and  conscience  have  but  little  influence  over  his 

Bohduct,  because  he  is  chiefly  governed  by  the  passion  of  fear.     He  is  poor 

[and  friendless ;  perhaps  worn  out  by  extreme  labor,  age,  and  disease. 

**  Under  such   circumstances,  freedom   may  often  prove  a  misfortune  to 
[liimself,  and  prejudicial  to  society, 

•*  Attention  to  emancipated  black  peoplct  it  is  therefore  to  be  hoped,  will 

ecome  a  branch  of  our  national  police  ;  but,  as  far  as  we  contribute  to  promote 

bis  emancipation,  so  far  that  attention  is  evidently  a  serious  duty  incumbent 

[cn  us»  and  which  we  mean  to  discharge  to  the  best  of  our  judgment  and 

abilities. 

**  To  instruct,  to  advise,  to  qualify  those  who  have  been  restored  to  free- 
dom, for  the  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  civil  hberty;  to  promote  in  them  liabits 
industry ;  to  furnish  them  with  employments  suited  to  their  age,  sex,  talents, 
Ind  other  circumstances;  and  to  procure  their  children  an  education  calculated 
3r  their  lulure  situation  in  life,  —  these  are  the  great  outlines  of  the  annexed 
plan,  which  we  have  adopted,  and  which  we  conceive  will  essentially  promote 
ll>e  public  good,  and  the  happiness  of  these  our  hitherto  too  much  neglected 
ellow-creatures. 

**  A  pliin  so  extensive  cannot  be  carried  into  execution  without  considera- 
ble pecuniary  resources,  beyond  the  present  ordinary  funds  of  the  Society, 
I^'e  hope  much  from  the  generosity  of  enlightened  and  benevolent  freemen, 
knd  will  gratefully  receive  any  donations  or  subscriptions  for  this  purpose 
sivhich  may  be  made  to  our  Treasurer,  James  Starr,  or  to  James  Pemberton, 
Chairman  of  our  Committee  of  Correspondence. 
^  **  Signed  by  order  of  the  Society, 

"  B,  Franklin,  PresidenL 

"  Pmiu^dblfUIA,  gthof  November,  1789." 
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And  as  his  last  public  act,  Franklin  gave  his  signature  to  the 
subjoined  memorial  to  the  United-States  Congress:  — 

**Tlie  memorial  respectfully  showeth, — 

**That,  from  a  regard  for  the  happiness  of  mankind,  an  association  was 
ifonned  several  years  since  in  this  State,  by  a  number  of  her  cittiena,  of  various 
religious  denominations,  for  promoting  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  for  the 
relief  of  those  unlawfully  held  in  bondage.  A  just  and  acute  conception  of 
the  true  principles  of  liberty,  as  it  spread  through  the  land,  produced  accessions 
to  their  numbers,  many  friends  to  their  cause,  and  a  legislative  co-o|>eraliun 
with  their  views,  which,  l^y  the  blessing  of  Divine  Providence,  have  been  suc- 
cessfully directed  to  the  relieving  from  bondage  a  large  number  of  their  fel- 
low-creatures of  the  African  race.  They  have  also  the  satisfaction  to  observe, 
that,  in  consequence  of  that  spirit  of  philanthropy  and  genuine  liberty  which  is 
generally  diffusing  its  beneficial  influence,  similar  institutions  are  forming  at 
home  and  abroad. 

"  That  mankind  are  al!  formed  by  the  same  Almighty  Being,  alike  objects 
of  his  care,  and  equally  designed  for  the  enjoyment  of  happiness,  the  Chris- 
tian religion  teaches  us  to  believe,  and  the  political  creed  of  Americans  fully 
coincides  with  the  position.  Your  memorialists,  particularly  engaged  in  attend* 
ing  to  the  distresses  arising  from  slavery,  believe  it  their  indispensable  duty 
to  present  this  subject  to  your  notice.  They  have  obserA^ed,  with  real  satisfac- 
tion, that  many  importajit  and  salutary  powers  are  vested  in  you  for  *  promoting 
the  welfare  and  securing  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States';  and  as  they  conceive  that  these  blessings  ought  rightfully  to  be  ad- 
ministered, without  distinction  of  color,  to  all  descriptions  of  people,  so  tliey 
indulge  themselves  in  the  pleasing  expectation,  that  nothing  which  can  be  done 
for  the  relief  of  the  unhappy  objects  of  dieir  care,  will  be  either  omitted  or 
delayed. 

♦*From  a  persuasion  that  equal  liberty  was  originally  the  port  ion »  and  is 
still  the  birth-right,  of  all  men;  and  influenced  by  the  strong  ties  of  humanity, 
and  the  principles  of  their  institution,  your  memorialists  conceive  themselves 
bound  to  use  all  justifiable  endeavors  to  loosen  the  bands  of  slavery,  and  pro- 
mote a  general  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  freedom.  Under  these  impres- 
sions, they  earnestly  entreat  your  serious  .attention  to  the  subject  of  slavery; 
that  you  will  be  plcised  to  countenance  the  restoration  of  liberty  to  those  un- 
happy men,  who  alone,  in  this  land  of  freetlom,  are  degraded  into  perpetual 
bondage,  and  who,  amidst  the  general  joy  of  surrounding  freemen,  are  groan- 
ing in  servile  subjection ;  that  you  will  devise  means  for  removing  this  incoih 
sisiency  from  the  character  of  the  American  people:  that  you  will  promote 
mercy  and  justice  towards  this  distressed  race ;  and  that  you  will  step  to  the 
very  verge  of  the  power  vested  in  you  for  discouraging  every  species  of  traffic 
in  the  persons  of  our  fellow-men. 

*^  Benj.  Franklin,  President 

**  Philadelphia,  February 3,  1790*" 


The  session   of   Congress   held   in    1790  was   stormy.      The 
slavery  question  came  back  to  haunt  the  members.     On  the  I2th 
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of  February,  the  Tnemorial  from  the  Pennsylvania  society  was  read. 
It  provoked  fresh  discussion,  and  greatly  angered  many  of  the 
Southern  members.  As  soon  as  its  reading  was  completed,  the 
•*  Quaker  Memorial/*  that  had  been  read  the  day  previous,  was 
called  up;  and  Mr.  Hartley  moved  its  commitment.  A  long  and 
spirited  debate  ensued.  It  was  charged  that  the  memorial  was 
**  a  mischievous  attempt,  an  improper  iinerferencc,  at  the  best,  an 
act  of  imprudence;"  and  that  it  ^i  would  sound  an  alarm  and 
blow  the  trumpet  of  sedition  through  the  Southern  States/'  Mr. 
Scott  of  Pennsylvania  replied  by  saying,  "I  cannot  entertain  a 
doubt  that  the  memorial  is  strictly  agreeable  to  the  Constitution. 
It  respects  a  part  of  the  duty  particularly  assigned  to  us  by  that 
instrument/*  Mr.  Sherman  was  in  favor  of  the  commitment  of 
the  memorial,  and  gave  his  reasons  ///  extcnso.  Mr.  Smith  of 
South   Carolina   said,    "  Notwithstanding   all  the   calmness   with 

[i^hich  some  gentlemen  have  viewed  the  subject,  they  will  find 
that  the  mere  discussion  of  it  will  create  alarm.  We  have  been 
told  that,  if  so,  wx  should  have  avoided  discussion  by  saying 
nothing.  But  it  was  not  for  that  purpose  we  were  sent  here. 
1q  look  upon  this  measure  as  an  attack  upon  property ;  it  is, 
therefore,  our  duty  to  oppose  it  by  every  means  in  our  power 
V'hen  we  entered  into  a  political  connection  with  the  other  States, 

Jthis  property  was  there.  It  had  been  acquired  under  a  former 
fovernment  conformably  to  the  laws  and  constitution,  and  ever)' 
ittempt  to  deprive  us  of  it  must  be  in  the  nature  of  an  ex  post 
facto  law,  and,  as  such,  forbidden  by  our  political  compact."     F<»1- 

riowing  the  unwise  and  undignified  example  set  by  the  gentlemen 

^nrho  had  preceded  him  on  that  side  of  the  question,  he  slurred  the 
Quakers.     "  His  constituents  wanted  no  lessons  in  religion  and 
lorality,  and  least  of  all  from  such  teachers/* 

Madison,  Gerry,  Boudinot,  and  Page  favored  commitment. 
Upon  the  question  to  commit,  the  yeas  and  nays  being  demanded^ 
the  reference  was  made  by  a  vote  of  forty-three  to  eleven.  Of 
the  latter,  six  were  from  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  two  from 
Virginia,  two  from  Maryland,  and  one  from  New  York.  A  special 
committee  was  announced,  to  whom  the  memorial  was  referred, 
consisting  of  one  member  from  each  of  the  following  States  :  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey. 
Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia.     At  the  end  of  a  month,  the  commit- 

[tee  made  the  following  report  to  Congress  :  — 
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**  I9t  That  the  general  government  was  expressly  restrained,  tjnd!  the 
year  iSoS,  from  prohibiting  the  importation  of  any  persons  whom  any  of  the 
existing  states  might  till  that  time  think  proper  to  admit.  2d.  That,  by  a  fair 
construction  of  the  constittttion,  congress  was  equally  restrained  from  inter- 
fering to  emancipate  slaves  within  the  states,  such  slaves  having  been  bom 
there,  or  having  been  imported  within  the  period  mentioned.  3d.  That  con- 
gress had  no  power  to  interfere  in  the  internal  regulation  of  particular  states 
relative  to  the  instruction  of  slaves  in  the  principles  of  morality  and  religion, 
to  their  comfortable  clothing,  accommodation,  and  subsistence,  to  the  regulation 
of  marriages  or  the  violation  of  marital  rights,  to  the  separation  of  children 
and  parents,  to  a  comfortable  provision  in  ca.ses  of  age  or  infirmity,  or  to  the 
sei^JLJre^  transportation,  and  sale  of  free  negroes;  but  entertained  the  fullest 
contidcnce  in  the  wisdom  and  humanity  of  the  state  legislature  that,  from  time 
to  time,  they  would  revise  their  laws,  and  promote  these  and  all  other  measures 
tending  to  the  happiness  of  the  slaves.  The  fourth  asserted  that  congress 
had  authority  to  levy  a  lax  of  ten  dollars,  shoidd  they  see  fit  to  exact  it»  upon 
every  person  imported  under  the  special  permission  of  any  of  the  states.  The 
tifth  declared  the  authority  of  congress  to  interdict  or  to  regulate  the  African 
slave-trade,  so  far  as  it  might  be  carried  on  by  citizens  of  the  Ignited  States  for 
tlie  supply  of  foreign  countries,  and  also  to  provide  for  the  humane  treatment 
of  slaves  while  on  their  passage  to  any  ports  of  the  United  States  into  which 
they  might  be  admitted.  The  sixth  asserted  the  right  of  congress  to  prohibit 
foreigners  from  fitting  out  vessels  in  the  United  States  to  be  employed  in  the 
supply  of  foreign  countries  with  slaves  from  Africa.  The  seventh  expressed 
an  intention  on  the  part  of  congress  to  exercise  their  authority  to  its  full  extent 
to  promote  the  humane  objects  aimed  at  in  the  Quakcr^s  memorial/^ 

Mn  Tucker  took  the  floor  against  the  report  of  the  committee, 
and,  after  a  bitter  speech  upon  the  unconstitutionality  of  meddling 
with  the  slavery  question  in  any  manner,  moved  a  substitute  for 
the  whole,  in  which  he  pronounced  the  recommendations  of  the 
committee  "as  unconstitutional,  and  tending  to  injure  some  of  the 
States  of  the  Union/*  Mr,  Jackson  seconded  the  motion  in  a 
rather  intemperate  speech,  which  was  replied  to  by  Mr.  Vining. 
The  substitute  of  Mr,  Tucker  was  declared  out  of  order.  Mr. 
Benson  moved  to  recommit  in  hopes  of  getting  rid  of  the  subject* 
but  the  motion  was  overwhelmingly^  voted  down.  The  report  was 
taken  up  article  by  article.  The  three  first  resolutions  (those 
relating  to  the  authority  of  Congress  over  slavery  in  the  States) 
were  adopted ;  while  the  second  and  third  were  merged  into  one» 
stripped  of  its  objectionable  features.  But  on  the  fourth  the 
debate  was  carried  to  a  high  pitch.  This  one  related  to  the  ten- 
dollar  tax.  Mr.  Tucker  moved  to  amend  by  striking  out  the 
fourth  resolution.  Considerable  discussion  followed;  and»  upon 
the  question  being  put,  it  was  carried  by  one  vote.     The  fifth 
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resolution,  affinning  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  the  slave* 
trade,  drew  the  fire  of  Jackson,  Smith,  and  Tucker  Mr,  Madison 
offered  to  modify  it  somewhat.  It  was  argued  by  the  opponents 
of  this  resolution,  that  Congress,  under  the  plea  of  reg^ulating  the 
trade,  might  prohibit  it  entirely.  Mn  Vining  of  Delaware,  some- 
what out  of  patience  with  the  demands  of  the  Southern  members, 
told  those  gentlemen  very  plainly  that  they  ought  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  changes  already  made  to  gratify  them ;  that  they  should 
show  some  respect  to  the  committee;  that  all  the  States  from 
V*irginia  to  New  Hampshire  had  passed  laws  prohibiting  the  slave- 
trade  ;  and  then  delivered  an  eloquent  defence  of  the  Quakers. 
The  resolution,  as  modified  by  Mr,  Madison,  carried 

The  sixth  resolution,  relating  to  the  foreign  slave-trade  carried 
on  from  ports  of  the  United  States,  received  considerable  atten- 
tion. Mn  Scott  made  an  elaborate  speech  upon  it,  in  which  he 
claimed,  that,  if  it  were  a  question  as  to  the  power  of  Congress  to 
regulate  the  foreign  slave-trade,  he  had  no  doubts  as  to  the  author- 
ity of  that  body.  **  I  desire,"  said  that  gentleman,  **that  the 
world  should  know,  I  desire  that  those  people  in  the  gallery,  about 
whom  so  much  has  been  said,  should  know,  that  there  is  at  least 
one  member  on  this  floor  who  believes  that  Congress  have  ample 
powers  to  do  all  they  have  asked  respecting  the  African  slave- 
trade.  Nor  do  I  doubt  that  Congress  will,  whenever  necessity  or 
policy  dictates  the  measure,  exercise  those  powers/*  Mr.  Jackson 
attempted  to  reply.  He  started  out  with  a  labored  argument 
showing  the  divine  origin  of  slavery,  quoting  Scriptures  ;  showed 
that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  had  hjeld  slaves,  etc.  He  was 
followed  and  supported  by  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Boudinot 
obtained  the  floor,  and,  after  defending  the  Quakers  and  praising 
Franklin,  declared  that  there  was  nothing  unreasonable  in  the 
memorial;  that  it  simply  requested  them  **to  go  to  the  utmost 
verge  of  the  Constitution,"  and  not  beyond  it  Further  debate 
was  had,  when  the  sixth  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  seventh  resolution,  pledging  Congress  to  exert  their  full 
powers  for  the  restriction  of  the  slave-trade  —  and,  as  some  under- 
stood it,  to  discountenance  slavery  —  was  struck  out  The  com- 
mittee  then  arose  and  reported  the  resolutions  to  the  house.  The 
next  day,  the  23d  March,  1790,  after  some  preliminary  business 
was  disposed  of,  a  motion  was  made  to  take  up  the  report  of  the 
committee.  Ames,  Madison,  and  others  thought  the  matter,  hav- 
ing occupied  so  much  of   the  time  of  the  house,  should  be  left 
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where  it  was;  or  rather,  as  Mr.  Madison  expressed  it,  simply 
entered  on  the  Journals  as  a  matter  of  public  record.  After  some 
Jittle  discussion^  this  motion  prevailed  by  a  vote  of  twenty-nine  to 
twenty-five.     The  entry  was  accordingly  made  as  follows  :  — 

**  That  the  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as  any  of  the  stat 
now  existing  shall  think  proper  to  admits  can  not  be  prohibited  by  congres 
prior  to  the  year  i8o8. 

**  Thai  congress  have  no  right  to  interfere  in  the  emancipation  of  slaves^ 
or  in  the  treatment  of  them,  in  any  of  the  states,  it  remaining  with  the  several 
states  alone  to  provide  any  regulations  therein  which  humanity  and  true  pohcy 
require* 

"That  congress  have  authority  to  restrain  the  citizens  of  the  United  States^ 
from    carrying   on   the  African  slave-trade  for  the  purpose  of   supplying  for^ 
cigners  with  slaves,  and  of  providing  by  proper  regulations  for  the  humane 
treatment,  during  their  passage,  of  slaves  imported  by  the  said  citizens  into 
the  said  states  admitting  such  importation, 

*' That  congress  have  also  authority  to  prohibit  foreigners  from  6ttingou| 
vessels  in  any  port  of  the  United  States  for  transporting  persons  from  Afric 
to  any  foreign  port*' 

The  census  of  1790  gave  the  slave  population  of  the  States  as 

follows  ! 

Slave  Population, — Census  of  1790. 

Connecticut      .        • ,  2,759 

Delaware 8,887 

Georgia    .,..,. 29,264 

Kentucky.        .•**...,••  11*830 

Mar)iand 103,036 

New  Hampshire      * 158 

New  Jersey 11,423 

New  York         • 21,324 

North  Carolina 100,572 

Pennsylvanta 3i737 

Rhode  Island  .►..♦,.        ^         ,        ,  952 

South  Carolina •        •        .  107,094 

Vemnont 17 

Virginia 293,427 

Territory  south  of  Ohio *  3*4 17 

Aggregate,  697,897. 


Vermont  was  admitted  into  the  Union  on  the  i8th  of  Feb^ 
ruary,  1791  ;  and  the  first  article  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  declared  that 
*'no  male  person  born  in  this  country,  or  brought  from  over  sea, 
ought  to  be  bound  by  law  to  serve  any  person  as  a  servant,  slave, 
or  apprentice  after  he  arrives  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  nor 


Cemale,  in  like  manner^  after  she  arrives  at  the  age  of  twenty-onei' 
jrears,  unless   they  are   bound   by  their  own  consent  after  theyjj 
ive  at  such  age,  or  are  bound  by  law  for  the  payment  of  debts/ 
lamages,  fines,  costs,  or  the  like.''     This  provision  was  containecl 
in  the  first  Constitution  of  that  State,  and,  therefore,  it  was  thJ 
irst  one  to  abolish  and  prohibit  slavery  in  North  America* 

On  the  4th  of  February,   1791,  Kentucky  was  admitted  into 
Jthe  Union  by  Act  of  Congress,  though  it  had  no  Constitution. 
Jut  the  next  year  a  Constitution  was  framed.     By  it  the  Legisla- 
ture was  denied  the  right  to  emancipate  slaves  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  owner,  nor  without  paying  the  full  price  of  the  slaves 
afore  emancipating  them  ;  nor  could  any  laws  be  passed  prohib- 
ting  emigrants  from  other  states  from  bringing  with  them  per- 
>ns  deemed  slaves  by  the  laws  of  any  other  states  in  the  Union, 
^So  long  as  such  persons  should  be  continued  as  slaves  in  Ken- 
lucky.    The  Legislature  had  power  to  prohibit  the  bringing  into 
the  state  slaves  for  the  purpose  of  sale.     Masters  were  required 
|to  treat  their  slaves  with  humanity,  to  properly  feed  and  clothe 
|tbem»  and   to  abstain  from  inflicting  any  punishment  extending 
to  life  and  limb.    Laws  could  be  passed  granting  owners  the  right 
%o  emancipate  their  slaves,  but  requiring  security  that  the  slaves 
Ithus  emancipated  should  not  become  a  charge  upon  the  county. 
During   the   session   of   Congress  in   179 J,  the  Pennsylvania 
Society  for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery  presented  another  memorial, 
calling   upon    Congress    to  exercise   the   powers  they  had  been 
[declared  to  possess  by  the  report  of   the  committee  which  had 
been  spread  upon  the  Journals  of  the  house.     Thus  emboldened, 
lother  anti-slavery  societies,  of  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New 
[York,  Virginia,  and  a  few  local  societies  of  Maryland,  presented 
[memorials  praying  for  the  suppression  of  slavery  in  the  United 
'States,     They  were  referred  to  a  select  committee ;  and,  as  they 
made   no   report,  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts,  the  next 

Pjrear,  called   the  attention  of   Congress  to  the  subject.     On  the 
24th  of  November,  1792,  a  Mr.  Warner  Mifflin,  an  anti-slavery 
Quaker  from  Delaware,  addressed  a  memorial  to  Congress  on  the 
^general  subject  of  slavery,  which  was  read  and  laid  upon  the  table 
W?mthout  debate.     On  the  26th  of  November,  Mr.  Stute  of  North 
Carolina  offered   some   sharp  remarks  upon  the  presumption  of 
jthe  Quaker,  and  moved  that  the  petition  be  returned  to  the  peti- 
tioner, and  that  the  clerk  be  instructed  to  erase  the  entry  from 
(the  Journal.   This  provoked  a  heated  discussion  ;  but  at  length  the 
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petition  was  returned  to  the  author,  and  the  motion  to  erase  the 
record  from  the  Journal  was  withdrawn  by  the  mover. 

In  1793  a  law  was  passed  providing  for  the  return  of  fugitive 
from  justice  and  from  service.  **  In  case  of  the  escape  out 
any  state  or  territory  of  any  person  held  to  service  or  labor  under 
the  laws  thereof,  the  person  to  whom  such  labor  was  due,  his 
agent,  or  attorney,  might  seize  the  fugitive  and  carry  him  before 
any  United  States  judge,  or  before  any  magistrate  of  the  city, 
town*  or  county  in  which  the  arrest  was  made ;  and  such  judge  or 
magistrate,  on  proof  to  his  satisfaction,  either  oral  or  by  affidavit 
before  any  other  magistrate,  that  the  person  seized  was  really  a 
fugitive,  and  did  owe  labor  as  alleged,  was  to  grant  a  certificate 
to  that  effect  to  the  claimant,  this  certificate  to  serve  as  sufficient 
warrant  for  the  removal  of  the  fugitive  to  the  state  whence  he  had 
fled.  Any  person  obstructing  in  any  way  such  seizure  or  removal, 
or  harboring  or  concealing  any  fugitive  after  notice,  was  liable  to 
a  penalty  of  Ssoo>  to  be  recovered  by  the  claimant/' 

In  1794  an  anti-slavery  convention  was  held  in  Philadelphia, 
in  which  nearly  all  of  the  abolition  societies  of  the  country  were 
represented.  A  memorial,  carefully  avoiding  constitutional  objec- 
tions, was  drawn  and  addressed  to  Congress  to  do  whatever  they 
could  toward  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade.  This  memorial, 
with  several  other  petitions,  was  referred  to  a  special  committee. 
In  due  time  they  reported  a  bill,  which  passed  without  much 
opposition.  It  was  the  first  act  of  the  government  toward 
repressing  the  slave*trade,  and  was  as  mild  as  a  summer's  day. 
On  Wednesday,  the  7th  of  January,  1795,  another  meeting  was 
held  in  Philadelphia,  the  second,  to  consider  anti*slavery  measures. 
The  Act  of  Congress  was  read. 


^^  Am  Act  ia  prohibit  the  carrying  on  the  Slave-trade  from  the  United  States 

to  any  foreign  place  or  country, 

**  Section  I.  BE  /V  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  Anurica,  in  Con^*ess  assembled^  That  no  citizen  or  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  or  foreigner,  or  any  other  person  coming  into,  or 
residing  within  the  same,  shall,  for  himself  or  any  other  person  whatsoever, 
either  as  master,  factor  or  owner,  build,  fit,  equip,  load  or  otherwse  prepare 
any  ship  or  vessel,  within  any  port  or  place  of  the  said  United  States,  nor  shall 
cause  any  ship  or  vessel  to  sail  from  any  port  or  place  within  the  same,  for  ihc 
purpose  of  carr}ing  on  any  trade  or  traffic  in  slaves,  to  any  foreign  country;  or 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring,  from  any  foreign  kingdom,  place  or  country,  the 
inhabitants  of  such  kingdom,  place  or  country,  to  be  transported  to  any  foreign 
country,  port  or  place  whatever^  to  be  sold  or  disposed  of,  as  slaves ;  And  if 
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any  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  so  fitted  out,  as  aforcsai<l»  for  the  said  purposes*  or 
shall  be  caused  to  saJl^  so  as  aforesaid,  every  such  ship  or  vessel,  her  tackle, 
furniture,  apparel  and  other  appurtenances,  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  United 
States;  and  shall  be  liable  to  be  seized,  prosecuted  and  condemned,  in  any  of 
the  circuit  courts  or  district  court  for  the  district,  where  the  said  ship  or  vessel 
may  be  found  and  seized* 

•*  Section  II.  And  &€  it  further  enacted^  That  aU  and  cver>' person,  so 
butidifigy  fitting  out^  equipping,  loading,  or  otherwise  preparing,  or  sending 
away,  any  ship  or  vessel,  knowing,  or  intending,  that  the  same  shall  be 
employed  in  such  trade  or  business,  contrary  to  fhe  true  intent  and  meaning  of 
this  act,  or  any  ways  aiding  or  abetting  therein,  shall  severally  forfeit  and  pay 
the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars,  one  moiety  thereof,  to  the  use  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  other  moiety  thereof,  to  the  use  of  him  or  her,  who  shall  sue  for 
and  prosecute  the  same* 

**  S  ECT I  OX  1 1 L  And  be  it  fu  rih^r  enacted^  T  h  at  t  he  o  w  n  e  r,  ra  as  ter  o  r  f  ac  tor 
of  each  and  every  foreign  ship  or  vessel,  clearing  out  for  any  of  the  coasts  or 
kingdoms  of  Africa,  or  suspected  to  be  intended  for  the  slave-trade,  and  the 
suspicion  being  declared  to  the  officer  or  the  customs,  by  any  citizen,  on  oath 
or  affirmation,  and  such  information  being  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  said 
officer,  shall  first  give  bond  with  sufficient  sureties,  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  Stales,  that  none  of  the  natives  o£  Africa,  or  any  other  foreign  country 
or  place,  shall  be  taken  on  board  the  said  ship  or  vessel,  to  be  transported,  or 
sold  as  slaves,  in  any  other  foreign  port  or  place  whatever,  within  nine  months 
thereafter. 

"  Section  IV.  And  be  it  furthtf  enacttd^  That  if  any  citizen  or  citizens  of 
the  United  States  shall,  contrary  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  act, 
lake  on  board,  receive  or  transport  any  such  persons,  as  above  described,  in 
this  act,  for  the  purpose  of  selling  them  as  slaves,  as  aforesaid,  he  or  they 
shall  forfeit  and  pay,  for  each  and  every  person,  so  received  on  board,  trans- 
ported, or  sold  as  aforesaid,  the  sum  of  two  hundred  dollars,  to  be  recovered  in 
any  court  of  the  United  States  proper  to  try  the  same ;  the  one  moiety  thereof, 
to  the  use  of  the  United  States,  and  the  other  moiety  to  the  use  of  such  person 
or  persons,  who  shall  sue  for  and  prosecute  the  same. 

*»  Frederick  Augustus  Muhlenberg, 

speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

**JoHN  Adams, 

Vice-President  of  the  United  States^  and 
President  of  the  Senate. 

"Approved  —  March  the  twenty-second,  1794* 

C":  Washington,  President  of  the  Unittd  States^'* 


In  1797  Congress  again  found  themselves  confronted  by  the 
dark  problem  of  slavery,  that  would  not  down  at  their  bidding. 
The  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Quakers  of  Philadelphia  sent  a  memo- 
rial to  Congress,  complaining  that  about  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  Negroes,  and  others  whom  they  knew  not  of,  having  been 
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lawfully  emancipated,  were  afterwards  reduced  to  bondage  by  an 
ex  post  facto  law  passed  by  North  Carolina,  in  1777.  for  that  cruel 
purpose.  After  considerable  debate,  the  memorial  went  to  a 
committee,  who  subsequently  reported  that  the  matter  complained 
of  was  purely  of  judicial  cognizance,  and  that  Congress  had  no 
authority  in  the  premises. 

During  the  same  session  a  bill  was  introduced  creating  all  that  I 
portion  of  the  late  British  Province  of  West  Florida,  within  the^ 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  into  a  government  to  be  called  i 
the  Mississippi  Territory,     It  was  to  be  conducted  in  all  respects 
like  the  territory  north-west  of  the  Ohio,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion that  slavery  should  not  be  prohibited.     During  the  discus- 
sion of  this  section  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Thatcher  of  Massachusetts! 
moved  to  amend  by  striking  out  the  exception  as  to  slavery,  so  as 
to  make  it  conform  to  the  ideas  expressed  by  Mr.  Jefferson  a  few 
years  before  in  reference  to  the  Western  Territory.     But,  after  a 
warm  debate,  Mr.  Thatcher's   motion  was  lost,  having   received 
only  twelve  votes.     An   amendment   of   Mr.   Harj^er  of   South 
Carolina,  offered  a  few  days  later,  prohibiting  the  introduction  of 
slaves  into  the  new  Mississippi  Territory*  from  without  the  limits 
of  the  United  States,  carried  without  opposition. 

Georgia  revised  her  Constitution  in  1798,  and  prohibited  the 
importation  of  slaves  '*from  Africa  or  any  foreign  place."  Her 
slave-code  was  greatly  moderated.  Any  person  maliciously  killing 
or  dismembering  a  slave  was  to  suffer  the  same  punishment  as  if 
the  act  had  been  committed  upon  a  free  white  person,  except  in 
case  of  insurrection,  or  *' unless  such  death  should  happen  by 
accident,  in  giving  such  slave  moderate  correction.*'  But,  like 
Kentucky,  the  Georgia  constitution  forbade  the  emancipation  of 
slaves  without  the  consent  of  the  individual  owner;  and  encour- 
aged emigrants  to  bring  slaves  into  the  State. 

In  1799,  after  three  failures,  the  Legislature  of  New  York 
passed  a  bill  for  the  gradual  extinction  of  slaveiy.  It  provided 
that  all  persons  in  slavery  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  bill 
should  remain  in  bondage  for  life,  but  all  their  children,  born  after 
the  fourth  day  of  July  next  following,  were  to  be  free,  but  were 
required  to  remain  under  the  direction  of  the  owner  of  their 
parents,  males  until  twenty-eight,  and  females  until  twenty-five. 
Exportation  of  slaves  was  disallowed;  and  if  the  attempt  were 
made,  and  the  parties  apprehended,  the  slaves  were  to  be  free 
instantcK     Persons  moving  into  the  State  were  not  allowed  to 


year  previous 
coming  into  the  State. 

In  1799  Kentucky  revised  her  Constitution  to  meet  the  wants 
of  a  growing  State,  An  attempt  was  made  to  secure  a  provision 
providing  for  gradual  emancipation.  It  was  supported  by  Henry 
Clay»  who,  as  a  young  lawyer  and  promising  orator,  began  on  that 
occasion  a  brilliant  political  career  that  lasted  for  a  half-century. 
But  not  even  his  magic  eloquence  could  secure  the  passage  of  the 
humane  amendment,  and  in  regard  to  the  question  of  slavery 
the  Constitution  received  no  change. 

As  the  shadows  gathered  about  the  expiring  days  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  it  was  clear  to  be  seen  that  slavery,  as  an 
institution,  had  rooted  itself  into  the  political  and  legal  life  of 
the  American  Republic.  An  estate  prolific  of  evil,  fraught  with 
danger  to  the  new  government,  abhorred  and  rejected  at  first,  was 
at  length  adopted  with  great  political  sagacity  and  deliberateness, 
and  then  guarded  by  the  solemn  forms  of  constitutional  law  and 
legislative  enactments. 


In  Acts  xviL  26  the  apostle  aays,  "And  God  hath  made  of  one  blood  nil  nations 
lof  men  to  dwell  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  haih  delcrmtncd  the  times  before  ap- 
Ipotnied,  and  the  bounds  of  their  habitation."  In  Mark  xvi.  15,  16,  is  recorded  that 
Iremarkable  command  of  our  Saviour,  *'Go  YE  INTO  ALI-  THE  World,  and  preach 
Ithe  gospel  TO  EVERY  CREATURE.  Hc  that  bclicveth  and  ts  baptized  shall  behaved; 
i^ut  he  that  iTcHcvcth  not  shall  be  damnerl."  (See  also  Matt,  xxviii.  iS.  20.)  Now 
I  there  is  a  very  cto^e  connection  between  the  statement  here  made  by  the  apostle,  and 
flhc  comtnand  here  given  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  for  it  was  in  obedience  to  this 
'  command  that  the  apostle  was  at  that  time  at  Athens.     There,  amid  ihe  proud  and 

conceited  philosophers  of  Greece,  in  the  centre  of  their  resplendent  capital,  surrounded 
I  on  every  hand  by  their  noblest  works  of  art  and  their  proodcst  monuments  of  learning, 
(the  apostle  proclaims  the  equality  of  all  men,  their  common  origin,  guilt,  and  danger, 
Imml  their  universal  obligations  to  receive  and  embrace  the  gospel.  The  Athenians, 
[like  other  ancient  nations,  and  like  them,  too,  in  opposition  to  their  own  raytholog)% 
cgarded  themselves  as  a  peculiar  and  distinct  race,  created  upon  the  very  soil  which 
Ithcy  inhabited,  and  pre-eminently  cJcvated  above  the  barbarians  of  the  earth,  — as  they 
Ifegardcd  the  other  races  of  men,  Paul,  however,  as  an  inspired  and  infallible  teacher, 
lAUthontalivcly  declares  that  "God  who  made  the  world  and  all  things  therein,"  **hath 
made  of  one  blood,"  and  caused  to  descend  from  one  original  pair  the  whole  species  of 
r-men,  who  are  now  by  His  pro\HdcntJal  direction  so  propagated  as  to  inhabit  **  all  the  face 

ol  the  earth,"  having  marked  out  in  his  eternal  and  unerring  cotmscl  the  determinate 

I]>eriod$  for  their  inhabiting,  and  the  boundaries  of  the  regions  they  should  inhabit, 
r  The  apostle  m  this  passage  refers  very  evidently  to  the  record  of  the  early  coloni- 
iation  and  settling  of  the  earth  contained  in  the  books  of  Mo»ies.  Some  Greek  copies 
preserve  only  ihe  word  nor,  leaving  out  m^uroc,  a  reading  which  the  vulgar  1-alin  fol- 
lows. The  Arabic  version,  to  explain  l>oth,  has  ex  k^miftf,  or  as  I)e  Dicu  renders  it, 
ix  Adam0  uno^  there  being  but  the  difference  of  one  letter  in  the  Eastern  languages 
between  dam  and  adam^  the  one  denoting  blood,  and  the  other  man.  But  if  we  take 
this  passaG;c  as  our  more  ordinary  copies  read  it,  fOtv)f  aifmro^,  h  is  still  equally  plain 
that  the  meaning  is  not  that  all  mankind  were  made  of  the  same  uniform  matter,  as  the 
author  of  the  work  styled  Prc-Adamitcs  weakly  imagined,  for  on  that  ground,  not  only 
mankind,  bul  the  whole  world  might  be  said  to  be  rx  ktnps  Aaimatas,  i.e.,  of  the  same 
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bloodt  since  all  things  in  the  world  were  at  first  formed  otit  of  the  same  matter.  The 
word  <M//a  therefore  niiist  be  here  rendered  in  the  <iame  sense  as  that  in  which  it  occurs 
in  the  best  Greek  authors  —  the  stock  out  0/  which  men  come.    Thus  Homer  says,— 

**  Et  ETtmf  Y  etfof  ion  KOt  aifmTo^  Tificrcpoio,^* 

Ifi  like  manner  those  who  arc  near  relations,  arc  called  by  Sophocles  ot  ^poc  mftar^. 
And  hence  the  term  coiuangianiiyt  employed  to  denote  nearness  of  relation.  Virgil  uses 
sanguis  in  the  same  sense, 

**  Trojano  a  sanguine  duct,** 

So  that  the  apostle's  meaning  is,  that  however  men  now  arc  dispersed  in  their  habita- 
tions, and  however  much  they  differ  in  language  and  customs  from  each  other,  yet 
they  were  all  originally  of  the  same  stock,  and  derived  iheir  .succession  from  the  firslj 
man  whom  God  created,  that  is,  from  Adam,  from  which  name  the  Hebrew  w*ord  fo 
blood  —  i*e.  dam  — is  a  derivative. 

Neither  can  it  be  conceived  on  what  account  Adam  in  the  Scripture  is  called  '*  the 
first  man/'  and  said  to  be  **  made  a  living  soul/"  and  **  of  the  earth  earthy,"  unless  it  is 
to  denote  that  he  was  absolutely  the  first  of  his  kind,  and  was,  therefore,  designed  to  be 
the  standard  and  measure  of  all  the  races  of  men.  And  thus  when  our  Saviour  would 
trace  up  all  things  to  the  beginning,  he  illustrates  his  doctrine  by  quoting  those  words 
which  were  pronounced  after  Eve  was  formed.  "But  from  the  beginning  of  the  crea- 
tion, God  made  them  male  and  female  ;  for  this  cause  shall  a  man  leave  father  arid 
mother  and  cleave  unto  his  wife,"  Now  nothing  can  be  more  plain  and  incontroverti- 
ble than  that  those  of  whom  these  words  were  spoken,  were  the  first  male  and  female 
which  were  made  in  **  the  beginning  of  the  creation,"  It  is  equally  evident  that  these 
words  were  spoken  of  Adam  and  Eve  .  for  "  Adam  said,  This  is  now  bone  of  my  bone, 
and  flesh  of  my  flesh  ;  therefore  shall  a  man  kavc  his  father  and  his  mother,  and  shall 
cleave  unto  his  wife."  If  the  Scriptures  then  of  the  New  Testament  be  true,  it  is  mott 
plain  and  evident  that  all  mankind  are  descended  from  Adam*' 


THE  CURSE  OF  CANAAN. 

It  is  not  necessary-^ nay,  it  is  not  admissible  —  to  take  the  words  of  Noah,  as  to 
Shem  and  Japheth,  as  prophetic.  We  shall  presently  see  that,  as  prophetic,  they  have 
failed.  Let  us  not,  in  expounding  Scripture*  introduce  the  supernaturai  when  ihc  naiU' 
ral  is  adequate.  Noah  had  now  known  the  peculiarities  of  his  sons  long  enough,  and 
well  enough,  to  be  able  to  make  some  probable  conjecture  as  to  their  future  course, 
and  their  success  or  failure  in  life.  It  is  what  parents  do  now-a-days.  They  say  of 
one  son,  He  will  succeed, —  he  is  so  dutiful,  so  economical,  so  industrious*  They  say 
of  another,  This  one  w»U  make  a  good  lawyer  —  he  is  so  sharp  in  an  argument  Of 
another,  they  say*  We  will  educate  him  for  the  ministry,  for  he  has  suitable  qualifica- 
tions While  of  another  they  may  be  constrained  to  predict  that  he  will  not  succeed, 
because  he  is  indolent,  and  selfish,  and  sicnsual.  Does  it  require  special  inspiration 
for  a  father,  having  ordinary  common  sense,  to  discover  the  peculiar  talents  and  disp 
sitions  of  his  children,  and  to  predict  the  prolnable  future  of  each  of  them?  Son 
times  they  hit  it.  sometimes  they  miss  it.  Shall  it  not  be  conceded  to  Noah  that  he 
could  make  as  probable  a  conjecture,  as  to  his  sons,  as  your  father  made  as  to  you,  or 
as  you  think  yourselves  competent  to  make  for  either  of  your  sons  ?    Noah  made  a 
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I  hit.  What  h€  sard  as  to  the  future  of  his  sons,  and  of  their  posterity,  has  turned 
>ot,  In  some  res|)ccts,  as  he  said  it  would,  but  not  fxattly,  —  not  so  exactly  as  to 
luthorizc  our  calling  his  words  an  inspired  prof>hecj%  as  we  shall  presently  show. 

But,  if  we  set  out  to  establish  or  to  justify  slavery  upon  these  words  of  Noah,  on 
Ihc  assumption  Gun  spak/  by  Noah  as  to  the  curse  and  blessings  here  recorded,  we 
fiavc  a  right  to  cjfpect  to  find  the  facts  of  history  to  correspond.  If  the  facts  of  history 
io  not  correspond  with  these  words  of  Noah,  then  God  did  not  speak  them  by  Noah 
is  his  own*  Let  us  face  this  matter.  It  is  said,  by  those  who  interpret  the  curse 
Canaan  a.s  divine  authority  for  slaver)',  that  God  has  her^hy  ordahud  that  the  de~ 
^cmdants  of  Htim  shall  be  stm*es.  The  descendants  of  Sheni  arc  not,  of  course,  doomed 
fti  that  curse*  Now,  upon  the  supposition  that  these  are  ihc  words  of  God»  and  not 
be  denunciations  of  an  irritated  father  just  awaking  from  his  drunkenness,  we  ought 
to  find  any  of  Canaan^ s  descatdauts  out  of  a  rtmdithn  of  slavery^  nvr  any  of  the  de- 
te¥tdan(s  of  Ske»t  in  it.  If  we  do,  then  either  these  arc  not  God's  words,  or  God's 
vords  have  not  come  true. 

But  it  is  a  fact  that  not  all  of  Ham's  entire  descendants,  nor  even  of  Canaan's  de- 

ccndants  (on  whom  ahtte,  and  not  at  ait  on  J/nm,  nor  on  his  three  other  sons,  Noah's 

tursc  fell),  are  now,  norez^rr  havt  been,  as  a  whole,  in  a  statu  of  bondage.     The  Ca- 

haanites  were  not  slaves,  but  free  and  powerful  tribes,  when  the  fiebrews  entered  their 

erritory.     The  Carthaginianti,  it  is  generally  admitted,  were  descended  from  Canaan, 

They  certainly  were  free  and  powerful  when,  in  frequent  wars,  they  contended,  often 

^ith  success,  against  the  formidable  Romans.     If  the  curse  of  Noah  was  intended  for 

ill  the  descendants  of  Ham,  it  signally  failed  in  the  case  of  the  first  military  hero  men 

^oncd  in  the  lltble,  who  was  the  founder  of  a  world-renowned  cit>'  and  empire.     1  refer 

I  Nimrod,  who  was  a  son  of  Cush,  the  oldest  son  of  Ham.     Of  this  Ninirod  the  record 

'  He  began  to  1^  a  mighty  one  in  the  earth :  he  was  a  mighty  hunter  before  the 

Old;  and  the  beginning  of  his  kingdom  was  Babel,  and  Erech,  and  Accad,  and  Cal- 

ch,  in  the  land  of  Shinar,     Out  of  that  land  went  forth  Asshur  and  builded  Nineveh, 

;  the  city  Rehuboth,  and  Calah,  and  Resen,  beti^'een  Nineveh  and  Calah ;  the  same 

,  a  great  city."    This  is  Bible  authority,  informing  us  that  the  grandson  of  Ham  (Nim- 

d,  the  son  of  Cash)  was  a  mighty  man  —  the  great  man  of  the  world,  in  his  day  —  the 

founder  of  the  Babylonian  empire,  and  the  ancestor  of  the  founder  of  the  city  of  Ninc- 

,  one  of  the  grandest  cities  of  the  ancient  world.     We  are  not  led  to  conclude,  from 

hese  wonderful  achievements  by  the  posterity  of  Gush  (who  was  the  progenitor  of  the 

<^egToes),  that  this  line  of  Ham's  descendants  was  so  wtak  in  intetlcct  as  to  be  unable 

)  set  up  and  maintain  a  government.' 


CHAPTER   III. 

NEGRO  CIVILIZATION. 

Dr.  WrsEMAN  has  also  shown  that  both  Aristotle  and  Herodotus  describe  the 
Elg>'ptians  —  to  whom  Homer,  Lycurgus,  Solon,  Pythagoras,  and  Plato  resorted  for 
risdom  —  as  having  the  black  skin,  the  crooked  legs,  the  distorted  feet  and  the  woolly 
hair  of  the  Negro,  from  which  we  do  not  wi.^h.  or  feel  it  necessary  to  infer  that  the 
Egyptians  were  Negroes,  but  first  that  the  ideas  of  degradation  and  not^humtm,  asso* 
tiated  with  the  dark-colored  African  races  of  people  nxrw^  were  not  attached  to  them 
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at  an  early  period  of  their  history ;  and  secondly^  that  while  depicted  as  Negroes,  the 
Eg)'ptians  were  regarded  by  these  profound  ancients  —  the  one  a  naturalist  and  the 
other  a  historian  —  as  one  of  the  branches  of  the  human  family*  and  as  identitied  with 
^nation  of  whose  descent  from  Ham  there  is  no  question.^  Egyptian  antiquity,  not 
aiming  priority  of  social  existence  for  itself,  often  pointed  to  the  regions  of  Habesh. 
or  high  African  Ethiopia,  and  sometimes  to  the  North,  for  the  scat  of  the  gods  and 
dcmigodii,  because  both  were  the  intermediate  stations  of  the  progenitor  tribes.' 

There  iS|  therefore,  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  primitive  Egyptians  were  con- 
formed much  more  to  the  African  than  to  the  European  form  and  physiognomy,  and 
therefore  that  there  was  a  time  when  learning,  coiumerce,  arts,  manufactures,  etc, 
were  all  associated  with  a  form  and  character  of  the  human  race  now  regarded  as  the 
evidence  only  of  degradation  and  barbarous  ignorance. 

But  why  question  this  fact  when  we  can  refer  to  the  ancient  and  once  glorious 
kingdoms  of  Meroe,  Nubia,  and  Ethiopia,  and  to  the  prowess  and  skill  of  other  an- 
cient and  interior  African  Nations  ?  And  among  the  existing  nations  of  interiur  zVfric; 
there  is  seen  a  manifold  diversity  as  regards  the  blackest  races.  The  characteristics  K 
the  most  truly  Negro  race  arc  not  found  in  •///,  nor  to  the  same  degree  in  mitny. 

Clappcrton  and  other  travellers  among  the  Negro  tribes  of  interior  Africa^  attest 
the  superiority  of  the  pure  Negroes  above  the  mixed  races  around  them,  in  ail  moral 
characteristics,  and  describe  also  large  and  populous  kingdoms  with  numerous  town&. 
weil-cultivatcd  fields,  and  various  manufactures,  such  as  weaving,  dyeing,  tanning, 
working  in  iron  and  other  metals,  and  in  pottery,* 

From  the  facts  we  have  adduced  it  seems  to  follow,  that  one  of  the  earliest  races 
of  men  of  whose  existence,  civilisation  and  physiognomy,  we  have  any  remaining 
proofs,  were  dark  or  black  colored,  "We  must,"  says  Prichard,  **for  the  present 
look  upon  the  black  races  as  the  aborigines  of  Kclarnonesia,  or  Oceanica,  —  that  is  as 
the  immemorial  and  primitive  inhabitants.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  were 
spread  over  the  Austral  island  long  before  the  same  or  the  contiguous  regions  were 
approached  by  the  Malayo-Polyncsians.  Wc  cannot  say  definitely  how  far  back  this 
will  carry  us,  but  as  the  distant  colonizations  of  the  Polynesians  probably  happened 
before  the  island  of  Java  received  arts  and  civilisation  from  Hindustan,  it  must  be  sup- 
posed to  have  preceded  by  some  ages  the  Javan  era  of  Batara  Guru,  and  therefore  lo 
have  happened  before  the  Christian  era," 

The  Negro  race  is  known  to  have  existed  3,345  years,  says  Dr.  Morton,  268  years 
later  than  the  earliest  notice  of  the  white  race,  of  which  we  have  distinct  mention  BX. 
2200.  This  makes  the  existence  of  a  Negro  race  certain  about  842  years  after  the  flood, 
according  to  the  Hebrew  chronology;  or  1650  years  after  the  flood,  according  to  the 
Septuagim  chronology,  which  may  very  possibly  have  been  the  original  Hebrew  chro- 
nolog)-.  There  is  thus  ample  time  given  for  the  multiplication  and  diffusion  of  man 
over  the  earth,  and  for  the  formation  —  cither  by  natural  or  supernatural  causes,  in 
combination  with  the  anomalous  and  altogether  extraordinary  condition  of  the  earth  — 
of  at]  the  various  races  of  men. 

It  is  also  apparent  from  the  architecture,  and  other  historical  evidences  of  their 
character,  that  dark  or  black  races,  with  more  or  less  of  the  Negro  physiognomy,  were 
in  the  earliest  period  of  their  known  hision,'  cultivated  and  intelligent,  having  king- 
doms, arts,  and  manufactures.  And  Mr,  Pickering  assures  us  that  there  is  no  fact  lo 
show  that  Negro  slavery  is  not  of  modern  origin.  The  degradation  of  this  race  of 
men  therefore,  must  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  external  causes,  and  not  of  natural, 
inherent  and  original  incapacity.* 

1  See  Dr.  WUeinan'&  Lectures  00  the  cottocction  be(wmi  Science  and  Revealed  Religion,  Am  cd., 
pp.  95,  98, 

*  See  N^t  Hi*t.  Human  Spcciei,  p.  173.  *  See  British  Enqrclopaedia,  vol,  ii,  pp,  »37,  t^ 

^  Tiedeman,  op  the  Brain  of  the  Nesro,  in  the  Pkil.  Tram,,  1838,  p.  497. 
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CHAPTER    VL 

NEGRO   TVPE. 

It  ha»  often  been  said  that,  independently  of  the  woolly  hair  and  the  complexion 

\  of  the  Negro<s,  there  are  sufficient  differences  bcrvcen  them  and  the  rest  of  mankind 
to  mark  vhem  as  a  very  peculiar  tribe.  This  is  true,  and  yet  the  principal  differences 
arc  perhaps  not  so  constant  as  many  persons  imagine.  In  our  West  Indian  colonies 
ver}*  many  Negroes,  especially  females,  arc  seen,  whose  figures  strike  Europeans  as 
remarkably  beautiful.  This  would  not  be  the  case  if  they  deviated  much  from  the 
idea  prevalent  in  Europe,  or  from  the  European  standard  of  beauty.  Yet  the  slaves 
in  the  colonies,  particularly  in  those  of  England,  were  brought  from  the  west  coast  of 
intertropical  Africa,  where  the  peculiarities  of  figure,  which  in  our  eyes  constitute 
deformity  in  the  Negro,  are  chiefly  prevalent.  The  black  people  imported  into  the 
French  and  to  some  of  the  Portuguese  colonies,  from  the  eastern  coast  of  the  African 
continent,  and  from  Congo,  are  much  better  made.  The  most  degraded  and  savage 
nations  arc  the  ugliest*  Among  the  most  improved  and  the  partially  civilised,  as  the 
Ashantees,  and  other  interior  States,  the  figure  and  the  features  of  the  native  people 
approach  much  more  to  the  European.  The  ugliest  Negro  tribes  are  confined  to  the 
equatorial  countries ;  and  on  both  sides  of  the  equator,  as  we  advance  towards  the 
temperate  zones,  the  persons  of  the  inhabitimts  are  most  handsome  and  well  formed* 
In  a  later  period  of  this  work  f  shall  cite  authors  who  have  proved  that  many 

I  races  belonging  to  this  department  of  mankind  are  noted  for  the  beauly  of  their  fea- 
tures, and  their  fine  stature  and  proportions.  Adanson  has  made  this  observation  of 
the  Negroes  on  the  Senegal.  He  thus  describes  the  men.  '*  Lcur  taille  est  pour 
Tordinairc  au-dessus  de  la  mediocre,  bien  prise  et  sans  defaut.  lis  sont  forts,  robustes, 
ct  d'un  temperament  propre  i  la  fatigue^  Ila  ont  les  yeux  noirs  ct  bien  fendus,  pen  de 
barbe,  les  traits  du  visage  assez  agri^ables.*'  They  are  complete  Negroes,  for  it  Ja 
added  that  their  compk,\ion  is  of  a  fine  black,  that  their  hair  is  black,  frizzled,  cottony, 
and  of  extreme  tincness.  The  women  are  said  to  be  of  nearly  equal  stature  with  the 
men,  and  equally  well  made.  *'  Lcur  visage  est  d'unc  douceur  extreme.  Elles  ont  les 
ycox  noirs,  bien  fendus,  la  bouche  ct  les  lev  res  pctitcs,  ct  les  traits  du  visage  bien  pro- 
portionnes,  11  s'en  trouve  plusieura  d'une  beaut^  parfaite."  Mr.  Rankin,  a  highly 
intelligent  traveller,  who  reports  accurately  and  without  prejudice  the  results  of  his 
personal  observation,  has  recently  given  a  similar  testimony  in  regard  to  some  of  the 
numerous  tribes  of  northern  Negro-land,  who  frequent  the  English  colony  of  Sierra 
Leone.  In  the  skull  of  the  more  improved  and  civilized  nations  among  the  woolly- 
haired  blacks  of  Africa,  there  is  comparatively  slight  deviation  from  the  form  which 

[  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  common  type  of  the  human  head.  We  arc  assured,  for 
example,  by  M.  Golbcrry,  that  the  loloffs,  whose  colour  is  a  deep  transparent  black, 
and  who  have  woolly  hair,  are  robust  and  well  made,  and  have  regular  features.  Their 
countenances,  be  says,  are  ingenuous,  and  inspire  confidence :  they  are  honest,  hos- 
pitable, generous,  and  faithful.  The  women  are  mild,  very  pretty,  well  made,  and  of 
agreeable  manners.  On  the  other  side  of  the  equinoctial  line,  the  Congo  Negroes, 
as  Ptgafetta  declares,  have  not  thick  lips  or  ugly  features  ;  except  in  colour  they  are 
very  like  the  Portuguese,  Kafirs  in  South  Africa  frequently  resemble  Europeans,  as 
many  late  travellers  have  declared.     It  has  been  the  opinion  of  many  that  the  Kafirs 

^  ought  to  l:>e  separated  from  the  Negroes  as  a  distinct  branch  of  the  human  family. 
This  has  been  proved  to  l)e  an  error.  In  the  conformation  of  the  skull,  which  is  the 
leading  character,  the  K.itirs  associate  themselves  with  the  great  majority  of  woolly 
African  nations.' 
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THE   NEGROES. 

The  Negroes  inhabit  Africa  from  the  southern  mar^n  of  the  Sahara  a»  far  as 
tfcmiory  o£  the  Hottentots  and  Bushmen,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Indian  Ocean, 
although  the  extreme  cast  of  their  domain  haa  been  wrested  from  thcra  by  intiustve 
Hamites  and  Senviies.     Most  negroes  have  high   and  narrow  i^kulls.     According 
Wclckcr  the  average  percentage  oi  width  begins  at  (jS  and  rises  to  7S,    l*hc  variation 
aVe  so  great  that,  among  eighteen  beads  from  Equatorial  Africa,  Barnard  Davis  foun 
no  less  than  four  brachyccphals.     In  the  majority  doHchocephalism  is  ccmbincd  witf 
a  prominence  of   the  upper   jaw  and  an  oblique  position  of  the  teeth,  yet  there  art 
whole  nations  which  are  purely  mesognathous.     It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  the  opiBT 
ion  of  certain  mistaken  ethnologists,  the  negro  was  the  ideal  of  every  thing  barbaroiii] 
and  beast-like.     They  endeavoured  to  deny  him  any  capability  of  improvement,  an 
even  disputed  his  position  as  a  man.    The  negro  was  said  to  have  an  oval  skull, 
flat  forehead,  snout-like  jaws,  swollen  lips,  a  broad  flat  nose»  short  crimped  bair»  faUcl^l 
called  wool,  long  arms,  meagre  tliighs^  calfless  legs,  highly  elongated  heels,  and  fla 
feet.     No  smgle  tribe,  however,  possesacs  all  these  deformities.     The  colour  of  ih 
skin  passes  through  every  gradation,  from  ebony  tjlack,  as  in  ihe  Joloffcrs,  to  the  ligh 
tint  of  the  mulattocs,  as  in  the  Wakilema,  and  Barth  even  describes  copper-colourjj 
negroes  in  Marghi-     As  to  the  skull  in  many  tribes,  as  in  the  above  mentioned  Joloffcr 
the  jaws  are  not  prominent,  and  ihe  lips  are  not  swollen.     In  sonic  tribes  the  nose  ii 
pointed,  straight^  or  hooked;  even  *'  Grecian  profiles**  are  spoken  of,  and  travellers  %Tf  * 
with  surprise  that  they  cannot  perceive  anything  of  the  so-called  negro  type  among  the 
negroes* 

According  to  Paul  l^roca,  the  upper  limbs  of  the  negro  arc  comparatively  mucti 
shorter  than  the  lower,  and  therefore  less  ape -like  than  in  Europeans,  ami,  although  in 
the  length  of  the  femur  the  negro  may  approximate  to  the  proportions  of  the  ape,  I 
diffcre  from  them  by  the  shortness  of  the  humerus  more  than  is  the  case  with  Eur 
peans.  Undoubtedly  narrow  and  more  or  less  high  skulls  are  prevalent  amc»ng  th 
negroes.  But  the  only  persistent  character  which  can  l^e  adduced  as  common  to  all 
greater  or  less  darkness  of  skin,  that  is  to  say,  yellow,  coppcrred,  olive,  or  dark  brov 
passiitg  into  ebony  black.  The  colour  is  always  browner  than  that  of  Southen 
Eurojie.  The  hair  is  generally  short,  elliptic  In  section,  often  split  longitudinally,  an 
much  ciimpcd.  Thai  of  the  negroes  of  South  Africa,  especially  uf  ihe  Kaffirs  an 
Betshuans,  is  matted  into  tufts,  although  not  in  the  same  degree  as  that  of  the  Hoiteii-i 
totiw  The  hair  is  lilack,  and  in  old  age  white,  but  there  are  also  negroes  with  red  hairX 
red  eye-brows,  and  eye-lashes,  and  among  the  Monbuttoo,  on  the  Uclle,  Schweinfurt] 
even  discovered  negroes  with  ashy  fair  hair*  Hair  on  the  body  and  beards  exisl 
though  not  abundantly;  whiskers  arc  rare  although  not  quUc  unknown. 

The  negroes  form  but  a  single  race,  for  the  predominant  as  well  as  the  constant 
characters  recur  in  Southern  as  well  as  in  Central  Africa,  and  it  was  therefore  a  mi»«^ j 
take  to  separate  the  Bantu  negroes  into  a  pecnltar  race.     But,  according  to  language! 
the  South  AfiicaoB  can  well  be  separated,  as  a  great  family,  from  the  Soudan  negroes.* 


THE   RELATION   OF   PHYSICAL  CHARACTER   TO  CLIMATE, 

We  shall  now  find,  on  comparing  theisic  several  departments  with  each  other,  tha 
marked  differences  of  physical  character,  and  particularly  of  complexion,  distinguishe 
the  human  races  which  respectively  Inhabit  them,  and  that  these  differences  arc  8in> 
cessivc  or  by  gradations. 

>  P^9chd,  TSuK  Rsic»  of  Man,  pp.  4^-4^4* 
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Firsti  Amon^  th«  people  of  level  countries  within  the  Mediterninefin  region,  includ- 
ing Spaniards,  Itatians,  Greeks,  Moors,  and  the  Mediterranean  islanders,  black  hair 
with  dark  eyes  is  almost  universal,  scarcely  one  persoti  in  some  hundreds  presenting 
an  exception  to  thi^  remark  :  with  thi^  colour  of  the  hair  and  eyes  is  conjotned  a  com- 

ion  of  brownish  white,  which  the  French  call  the  colour  of  brunette*^*     We  must 

irve,  that  throughout  all  the  2ancs  into  which  we  have  divided  the  European  region, 
Lilar  cQfmplcxions  to  this  of  the  Mediterranean  countries  are  occasionally  seen. 
The  qualities^  indeed,  of  climate  are  not  so  diverse,  but  that  even  the  same  plants 
arc  found  sporadicAtly  in  the  North  of  Europe  as  in  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees.  Itui  if  we 
make  a  comparison  tsetwecn  the  prevalent  colours  of  great  numlicrs,  we  can  easily 
•(trsuie  a  succession  of  shades  or  of  different  hues. 

Second ly»  In  the  southernmost  of  the  three  zone-s,  to  the  northward  of  the  Pyretio- 
Alpinc  line,  namely^  in  the  latitude  of  France,  the  prevalent  colour  of  the  hair  is  a 
chestnut  brown,  to  which  the  complexion  and  the  colour  of  the  eyes  bear  a  certain 
relation. 

Thirdly,  In  the  northern  parts  of  tjermany,  England,  in  lienmark,  Finland,  and  a 
great  part  of  Russia,  the  xanthous  variety,  strongly  marked,  is  prevalent.  The  Danes 
have  alwaj's  l>ecn  known  as  a  people  of  florid  complexion,  blue  eyes,  and  yellow  hair 
The  Hollanders  were  termed  by  Stilus  Itaiicus,  "  Auricomi  Batavi,"  the  golden-haired 
llatavians;  and  Linnxus  has  defined  the  Finns  as  a  tribe  disiinguishcd  by  "capillis 
fiavis  prolixis.** 

Fourthly*  In  the  northern  division  we  find  the  Norwegians  and  Swedes  to  be  gen- 
erally tall,  white-hajfcd  men,  with  light  gray  eyes,  characters  so  frequent  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  Baltic,  that  Linnaeus  has  spccffted  them  in  a  definition*of  the  inhabitants 
of  Swedish  Gothland*  We  have  thu-s  to  the  northward  of  Muunt  Atlas,  four  well- 
marked  varieties  of  human  complexion  succeeding  each  other,  and  in  exact  accordance 
with  tlie  gradations  of  latitude  and  of  climate  from  south  to  north.  The  people  are 
thus  far  nearly  white  in  the  colour  of  their  skin  ;  but  in  the  more  southerly  of  the  three 
regions  al>ove  defined,  with  a  mixture  of  brown,  or  of  the  complexion  of  brunettes,  or 
•*uch  as  we  term  swarthy  or  sallow  persons. 

Fifthly*  In  the  next  region,  to  the  southward  of  Atlas,  the  native  inhabitants  arc 
the  •*gcntes  sub  fusci  colons'*  of  l^o,  and  the  immigrant  Arabs  m  the  same  country 
are,  as  wc  have  seen  by  abundant  testimonies,  of  a  similar  light  brown  hue,  but  vary- 
ing between  that  and  a  perfect  black. 

Sixthly,  With  the  tropic  and  the  latitude  of  the  Senegal,  begins  the  region  of  pre- 
dominant and  almost  universal  black,  and  this  continues,  if  we  confine  ourselves  to 
Ihe  low  and  plain  countries,  through  all  nxicr-iropical  Africa. 

•  Seventhly,  Beyond  this  is  the  country  of  copper-coloured  and  red  people,  who,  in 
KafirUnd,  are  the  majority,  while  in  inter-tropical  Africa  there  are  but  few  such  tribes, 
and  those  in  countries  of  mountainous  elevation. 

Lastly,  Towards  the  Cape  are  the  tawny  Hottentots,  scarcely  darker  than  the  Mon* 
goles,  whom  they  resemble  in  many  other  particulars  besides  colour. 

It  has  long  been  well  known,  that  as  travellers  ascend  moimtains,  in  whatever 
region,  they  find  the  vegetation  at  every  successive  level  altering  its  character,  and 
assuming  a  more  northern  as|>ect,  thus  indicating  that  the  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
temperature,  and  physical  agencies  in  general,  assimibte  as  we  approach  alpine 
regions,  to  the  peculiarities  locally  connected  with  high  latitudes.  If  therefore,  com- 
plexions and  other  bodily  qualities  l>elongip5to  race^  of  men  depend  upon  climate  and 
external  conditions*  we  should  expect  to  find  them  var)ing  in  reference  to  elevation  of 
surface,  and  if  they  should  l>c  found  actually  to  undergo  such  variations,  this  will  be  a 
Strong  argument  that  these  external  characters  do,  in  fact,  depend  upon  local  condi- 
Now,  if  wc  iniquirc  respecting  the  physical  characters  of  the  tribes  inhabiting 

tracts  within  either  of  the  regions^  above  marked  out^  wc  shall  find  that  they  coin- 
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ddc  with  those  which  prevail  in  the  level  or  low  parts  of  more  northern  tracts.  The 
Swiss,  in  the  higfh  mountains  above  the  plains  of  Lombardy^  have  sandy  or  brown  ha 
What  a  contrast  presents  itself  to  the  traveller  who  descends  into  the  Milanese,  wli 
the  peasants  have  black  hair  and  eyes,  with  strongly-marked  Italian  and  almost  Drieii- 
tal  features.  In  the  higher  parts  of  the  Biscayan  country,  mstead  of  the  swarihy^  com- 
plexion ar.d  black  hatr  of  the  CastiHans,  the  natives  have  a  fair  complexion  with 
light-blue  eyes  and  flaxen  or  auburn  hair.  And  in  Atlantica,  while  the  Berbers  of  lhC| 
plains  arc  of  brown  complexion  with  black  hair,  we  have  seen  that  the  Shuluh  mou 
taineers  are  fair,  and  that  the  tnhabitanis  of  the  high  tracts  of  Mons  Aurasius  are' 
completely  xanthous^  having  red  or  yellow  hair  and  blue  eyes,  which  fancifully,-  and 
without  the  shadow  of  any  proofs  they  have  been  conjectured  to  have  derived  from  the 
Vandal  troops  of  Genseric. 

Even  m  the  mtertropical  region,  high  ele%*ations  of  surface,  as  they  produce  a 
cooler  climate,  seem  to  occasion  the  appearance  of  light  complexions.  In  the  high 
parts  of  Senegambia,  which  front  the  Atlantic,  and  are  cooled  by  \\inds  from  the  West- 
ern Ocean,  where,  in  fact,  the  temperature  \^  known  to  be  moderate  and  everi  cool  at 
tines,  the  light  copper-coloured  Frclahs  arc  found  surrounded  on  every  side  by  Negro 
nations  inhabiting  lower  districts;  and  nearly  in  the  same  parallel,  but  at  the  opposite 
Aide  of  Africa,  are  the  high  plains  of  Enarea  and  Kaffa.  where  the  inhabitants  are  snid 
to  be  fairer  than  the  natives  of  southern  Europe.  The  Galla  and  the  Abyssinians  thcm- 
selves  arc,  m  proportion  to  the  elevation  of  the  country  inhabited  by  them,  fairer  than 
the  natives  of  low  countries  ;  and  lest  an  exception  should  be  taken  to  a  comparison  of 
straight-haired  races  with  woolly  Negroes  or  Shungalla,  they  bear  the  same  comparison 
with  the  Danakil,4Iazorta,  and  the  Btshan  trilics,  resembling  them  m  their  hair  and 
features,  who  tnhabii  the  low  tracts  between  the  mountains  of  Tigre  and  the  shores  of 
the  Red  Sea,  and  who  are  equally  or  nearly  as  black  as  Negroes. 

We  may  find  occasion  to  observe  that  an  equally  decided  relation  exists  betweCQ 
local  conditions  and  the  existence  of  other  characters  of  human  races  in  Africa. 
Those  races  who  have  the  Negro  character  in  an  exaggerated  degree,  and  who  may  be 
said  to  approach  to  deformity  in  person  —  the  ugliest  blacks  with  dcprcssctl  foreheads, 
flat  noses^  crooked  legs  —  are  in  many  instances  inhabitants  of  low  countries,  often 
of  swampy  tracts  near  the  scacoxst,  where  many  of  them,  as  the  Papels,  have  scarcely 
any  other  means  of  subsistence  than  shell  hsh,  and  the  accidental  gifts  of  the  sea-  In 
many  places  similar  Negro  tribes  occupy  thick  forests  in  the  hollows  beneath  high 
chains  of  mountains,  the  summits  of  which  arc  inhabited  by  Abyssinian  or  Ethiopian 
races.  The  high  table-lands  of  Africa  arc  chiefly,  as  far  as  they  are  known,  the  abode 
or  the  wandering  places  of  tribes  of  this  character,  or  of  nations  who,  like  the  Kafiriij 
recede  very  considerably  from  the  Negro  tj'pe.  The  Mandingos  are,  indeed,  a  Neg 
race  inhabiting  a  high  region ;  but  they  have  neither  the  depressed  forehead  nor  the ' 
projecting  features  considered  as  characteristic  of  the  Negro  race.' 


CHAPTER  VIL 

CITIES   OF  AFRICA. 

Carthage.    The  foundation  of  this  celebrated  city  is  ascribed  to  Elissa,  a 
princess,  better  known  as  Dido;  it  may  therefore  be  fixed  at  the  year  of  the  world 
3158  J  when  Joash  was  king  of  Judah  ;  9S  years  before  the  building  of  Rome,  and  K|6 
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years  before  Christ.    The  king  of  Tjtc,  father  of  the  famous  Jezebel,  called  in  Scrip- 
ture Elhbaal,  was  her  great-grandfather.     She  married  her  near  relation  Acerbas,  also 
called  Sicharbas,  or  Sichafus,  an  extremely  rkh  prince;  Pygmalion,  king  of  T>tc,  was 
I  her  brother*     Pygmalion  put  Sichajus  to  death  in  order  that  he  might  have  an  oppor- 
I  tunity  to  sei^c  his  immense  treasures ;  but  Dido  eluded  her  brother's  cruel  avarice,  by 
I  accrctly  conveying  away  her  deceased  husband's  possessions.     With  ^i  large  train  of 
I  follow^crs  she  left  her  countrVt  and  after  wnndering  some  time,  landed  on  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean,  in  Africa;  and  located  her  settlement  at  the  bottom  of  the  gulf,  on 
'  a  peninsula,  near  the  spot  where  Tunis  now  stands.     Many  of  the  neighboring  people* 
'  allured  by  the  proi^pect  of  gain,  repaired  thither  to  sell  to  those  foreigners  the  necessa- 
ries of  life  ;  and  soon  Ijecame  incorporated  with  them.    The  people  thus  gathered  from 
different  places  soon  grew  very  numerous.     And  the  citizens  of  Ulica,  an  African  city 
I  about  fifteen  miles  di?itantt  considering  them  a*  their  countrymen,  as  descended  from 
the  same  common  stockr  advised  thenj  to  build  a  city  where  they  had  settled.     The 
other  natives  of  the  country,  from  their  natural  esteem  and  respect  for  strangers,  like- 
wise encouraged  them  to  the  same  object.     Thus  all  things  conspiring  with  Dido's 
I  views,  she  built  her  cit)',  which  was  appointed  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  the  Africans 
for  the  ground  it  stood  upon,  and  called  it  Carthage  —  a  name  that  in  the  Phcenician 
and  Hebrew  languages,  [which  have  a  great  affinity,]  signifies  the  "New  City.'*    It  is 
said  that  in  digging  the  foundation,  a  horse's  head  was  found  ;  which  was  thought  to 
be  a  good  omen,  and  a  presage  of  the  future  warlike  genius  of  that  people.    Carthage 
had  the  same  language  and  national  ch.iracier  as  its  parent  state  —  T)Te,     It  became 
at  length,  particularly  at  the  period  of  the  Punic  War,  one  of  the  most  splendid  cities 
in  the  world  ;  and  had  under  its  dominion  300  cities  bordering  upon  the  Mediterranean. 
[  From  the  small  beginning  we  have  described,  Carthage  increased  till  her  population 
numbered  700,000;  and  the  numl>er  of  her  temples  and  other  public  buildmgs  was  im* 
I  nicnsc.     Her  dominion  was  not  long  confined  to  Africa,     Her  ambitious  inhabitants 
[  extended   their  conquest   into  Europe,  by  invading  S.irdinia,  seizing  a  great  part  of 
.  Sicily,  and  sulxluing  almost  all  of  Spain.     Having  sent  powerful  colonies  everywhere, 
'  they  enjoyed  the  empire  of  the  seas  for  more  than  six  hundred  years ;  and  fonned  a 
State  which  was  able  to  dispute  pre-eminence  with  the  greatest  empire  of  the  world,  by 
their  wealth,  their  commerce,  their  numerous  armies,  their  formidable  fleets,  and  above 
all  by  the  courage  and  ability  of  their  commanders:  and  she  extended  her  commerce 
over  ever}"  part  of  the  known  world.     A  colony  of  Phoenicians  or  Ethiopians,  known  in 
Scripture  as  Canaanites,  settled  inXTarthage.    The  Carthaginians  settled  in  Spain  and 
Portugal.    The  first  inhabitants  of  Spain  were  the  Celtic,  a  people  of  Gaul ;  after  them 
I  the  Phoenicians  possessed  themselves  of  the  most  southern  parts  of  the  country',  and 
jnay  well  be  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  civil irers  of  this  kingdom,  and  the  founders 
[of  the  most  ancient  cities.    After  these,  followed  the  Grecians t  then  the  Cart hagini* 


Portugal  was  anciently  called  Lusit.inia,  and  inhabited  by  tribes  of  wandering 
people,  till  it  became  subject  to  the  Carthaginians  and  Fhcenicians,  who  were  dispos* 
sessed  by  the  Romans  250  years  before  Christ.     (RoLLlN.) 

The  Carthaginians  were  masters  of  all  the  coast  which  lies  on  the  Mediterranean, 
and  all  the  country  as  far  as  the  river  Ibcrus.  Their  dominions,  at  the  time  when 
Hannibal  the  Great  set  out  for  Italy,  all  the  coast  of  Africa  from  the  Arit  Phileanorum, 
by  the  great  Syrtis,  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules  waa  subject  to  the  Carthaginians,  who  had 
maintained  three  great  wars  against  the  Romans.  But  the  Romans  finally  prevailed  by 
carrying  the  war  into  Africa,  and  the  last  Punic  war  terminated  with  the  overthrow  of 
Carthage.     (Xepos,  in  Vita  Annibalis^  \\\\) 

The  celebrated  Cyrene  was  a  ver\*  powerful  city,  situated  on  the  Mediterranean, 
towards  the  greater  Syrtis,  in  Africa,  and  bad  been  built  by  Battus,  the  Laccd^moniaiv 
(RoLLlN.) 
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Cyrtne.^  {kt:\%,  xi.  20»)  A  province  and  city  of  Libya.  There  was  anciently  a 
Phoenidan  colony  called  C)Tenaicat  or  "  Libyai  aboitt  Cyrene/'     (Acts  ii.  lo.) 

Cyrcn€, — A  courtr)'  west  of  Egypt,  and  the  birthplace  of  Callimachus  the 
Eratosthenes  ihe  historian,  and  Simon  who  bore  the  Saviour's  cross.    Many  Jews  fro 
hence  were  at  ihc  rcniccost,  and  were  converted  under  Peter's  sermon  (Acts  ii,)»     Til 
region  is  now  under  the  Turkish  power*  and  has  become  almost  a  desert.     It  X%  no 
called  Cairoan.    Some  of  the  Cyrenians  were  among  the  earliest  Christians  (AcUJ 
20) ;  and  one  of  them,  it  is  supposed,  was  a  preacher  at  Anti>ch  (Acts  xiii-  l),     W| 
find  also,  that  among  the  most  violent  opposers  of  Christianity  were  the  Cyrenians,  ^ 
who  had  a  synagogue  at  Jerusalem,  as  had  those  of  many  other  nations.     It  \%  «aid 
there  were  four  hundred  and  eighty  synagogues  in  Jerusalem. 

Lybm^  or  Libya  (Acts  ii.  10),  was  anciently,  among  the  Grccks»a  general  name  for 
Africa;  but  properly  it  embraced  only  so  much  of  Africa  as  lay  west  of  Egj'pt,  on 
southern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.     Profane  geographers  call  it  Libya  Cyrcnaic 
because  Cyrenc  was  its  capital,     It  was  the  country  of  the  Lubims  (2  Chron.  xii. 
or  LehaUms,  of  the  Old  Testament,  from  which  it  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  na 

The  ancient  city  of  Cyrenc  is  now  called  CyrcunCi  Cairoan,  or  Cayran,  and  lie*  ti| 
the  dominion  of  Tripoli.     This  district  of  the  earth  has  lately  occasioned  much  mtcr«" 
est  among  Italian  and   French  geographers.      Great  numbers  of  Jews  resided  here 
(Malt.  Jtx^'ii    32). 

Libyii^  a  part  of  Africa,  bordering  on  Egypt,  famous  for  its  armed  chariots  an 
horses  {z  Chron.  xvi,  8). 

0/>hir,  Ihc  son  of  Jolctan,  gave  name  to  a  country  in  Africa,  famous  for  gold, 
which  vim  renowned  even  in  the  time  of  Job  (Job  xxii.  24,  xxviii.  16) ;  and  from  the 
time  of  David  lo  the  time  of  Jehoshaphat  the  Hebrews  traded  with  it,  and  LUiia 
revived  this  trade  when  he  made  himself  master  of  Elath,  a  noted  port  on  the  Re 
Sea.     In   Solomon's  time,  the   Hebrew  fleet  took  up  three  years  in  their  voyage  uA 
Ophir,  and  brought  home  gold,  apes,  peacocks,  spices,  ivoryi  ebony,  and  almug-treea 
(1  Kings  ix.  28,  x.  11,  xxii.  48,  2  Chron.  ix.  lo). 

Tarshisk  (Ua.  xxii).  tji  or  Tharsii>h  (i   Kings  x.  22).     It  is  supposed  that  some 
place  of  this  name  existed  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  or  among  the  southern  ports 
of  Asia,  with  which  the  ships  of  Hiram  and  Solomon  traded  in  gold  and  silver,  ivoii 
and  apes  and  peacocks  (1  Chron,  ix.  21).     It  is  said  that  once  in  every  three  yeai»l 
these  ships  completed  a  voyage,  and  brought  home  their  merchandise.     Hence,  it  is 
inferred,  the  place  with  which  ihcy  iradetl  mtist  have  been  distant  from  Judea. 

The  vessels  given  by  Hiram  to  Solomon,  and  those  built  by  Jehoshaphat,  to  go  to 
Tarshish,  were  all  launched  at  Exiongcbcr,  at  the  northenx  extremity  of  the  eastcn 
gulf  of  the  Red  .Sea,  now  called  the  Gulf  of  Ahaba  (2  Chron.  xx.  36).  The  naroc 
Tarshish  wasj  from  one  of  the  sons  of  Javan  (Gen.  x.  4). 

Phut  (Gen.  x.  6),  or  Put  (Nah,  iti,  9),  was  the  third  son  of  Ham ;  and  bis  descend- 
ants, sometimes  called  Libyans,  are  supposed  to  be  the  Mauri lanians,  or  Moors  of 
modem  times.  They  served  the  Egyptians  and  Tyrians  as  soldiers  (Jer.  xlvi,  g  ;  Ezek. 
xxvii.  10,  XXX.  5,  xxxviii.  5). 

Pitl,  A  district  in  jVfrica^  thought  by  Bochart  to  be  an  island  in  the  Nile,  not  far 
from  Sycne  (Isa,  Ixvi,  19). 

Stki  (Isa,  xliii.  3),  A  peninsular  district  of  African  Ethiopia,  deriving  its  name 
from  the  eldest  son  of  Cush  (Gen,  x.  7),  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  progenitor 
of  the  Ethiopians.     It  is  called  Scba  by  the  Hebrews. 
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CITIES  OF   ETHIOPIA, 

Rtkhpian  is  a  name  derived  from  the  **  Land  of  Ethiopta"  the  first  settled  country 

eforc  the  flo<Kl*     "The  second  river  that  went  out  of  Eden,  to  water  the  garden,  or 

arth,  was  Gihon;  the  same  that  encompa^scih  the  whole  land,  or  country,  of  Eihwpia  " 

.  ii.  13).    Here  Adam  and  his  posterity  "buili  their  tenis  and  dried  the  ground 

.  Hi.  ij»  24). 

The  first  city  was  Enoch,  baili  before  the  flood,  in  the  land  of  Nod,  on  the  east  of 
Sden#  —  a  country  now  called  Arabia.  Cain,  the  son  of  Adam,  went  out  of  Eden,  and 
1  in  the  land  of  Nod  We  suppose,  according  to  an  ancient  custom,  he  married 
bis  sister  ;  and  she  bare  Enoch.  And  Cain  built  a  city*  and  called  the  name  of  the  city 
[^ after  the  name  of  his  son,  Enoch  (Gen.  iv.  16,  17).  We  know  there  must  have  been 
norc  than  Cain  and  his  son  Enoch  in  the  land  of  Nod,  to  build  a  cJty,  but  who  were 
hey  ?  .  .  .  (M Al.coM *s  Bihle  Dkthnary) 

The  first  great  city  descriTied  in  ancient  and  sacred  history  was  built  by  the  Gush- 
Itcs,  or  Ethiopians,  They  surrounded  ft  with  walls  which,  according  to  RoUin,  were 
letghty-scven  feet  in  thickness,  three  hundred  iind  fifty  feet  in  height,  and  four  hundred 
tmnd  eighty  furlongs  in  circumference.  And  even  this  stupendous  work  they  shortly 
Imfter  eclipsed  by  another,  of  which  Diodoru»  says«  ** Never  did  any  city  come  up  to  the 
Tcatness  and  magnificence  of  this." 

It  is  a  fact  well  attested  by  history,  that  the  Ethiopians  once  bore  sway,  not  only 
I  all  Africa,  but  over  almost  all  Asia;  and  it  is  said  that  even  two  continents  could 
iiot  afford  field  enough  for  the  expansion  of  their  energies. 

•^Thcy  found  their  way  into  Europe,  and  built  a  city  on  the  western  coast  of  Spain, 
t called  by  them  Iberian  Ethiopia."  *•  And,"  says  a  distinguished  writer,  •'  wherever 
Tihcy  went,  they  were  rewarded  for  their  wisdom,** 

The  Towex  of  Bamel.  —  Nimrod,  the  son  of  Cuah»  an  Ethiopian,  attempted  to 

Ifniild  the  Tower  of  Baljcl  (Gen,  x.  8-10,  xi.  4-9).     One  hundred  and  two  years  after 

fihe  flood,  in  the  land  of  Shinar^an  extensive  and  fertile  plain*  lying  between  Meso- 

Ipotamia  on  the  west  and  Persia  on  the  east,  and  watered  by  the  Euphrates,  —  mankind 

tbeing  all  of  one  language,  one  color,  and  one  religion,  —  they  agree  to  erect  a  tower  of 

odigious  extent  and  height.     Their  design  w  as  not  to  secure  ihem.selve'*  against  a 

econd  deluge,  or  they  would  have  built  their  tower  on  a  high  muuntam;  but  to  get 

rihemsclves  a  famous  character,  and  to  prevent  their  dispersion  by  the  erection  of  a 

linonument  which  should  be  visible  from  a  great  distance.     No  quarries  bemg  found 

In  that  alluvial  soil,  ihey  made  bricks  for  stone,  and  used  slime  for  mortar^    Their 

tlhaughty  and  rebellious  attempt  displeased  the  Lord;  and  after  they  had  worked,  it  is 

aid,  twenty-two  years,  he  confounded  their  language.     This  effectually  stopped  the 

building,  procured  it  the  name  of  BaM^  or  C£*nfuswn^  and  obliged  some  of  the  off* 

Jfpnng  of  Noah  to  disperse  themselves  and  replenish  the  world.     The  tower  of  Babel 

fWas  in  sight  from  the  great  city  of  Babylon.     Nimrod  was  a  hunter  and  monarch  of 

fvast  ambition.     When  he  rose  to  be  king  of  Babylon  he  re-peopled  Babel,  which  had 

ccn  desolate  since  the  confusion  of  tongues;  but  did  not  dare  to  attempt  the  finishing 

fof  the  tow^cr.    The  Scriptures  inform  us,  he  became  *' mighty  upon  earth;*'  but  the 

xtcnt  of  his  conquests  is  not  known.     (Malcom*s  Bible  Dictiomiry.) 

The  private  houses,  in  most  of  the  ancient  cities,  were  simple  in  external  appear- 
ance ;  but  exhibited,  in  the  interior,  all  the  splendor  and  elegance  of  refined  luxury. 
The  floors  were  of  marble;  alabaster  and  gilding  were  displayed  on  every  side.  In 
every  great  house  there  were  several  fountains,  playing  in  magnificent  basins.  The 
smallest  house  had  three  pipes,  —  one  for  the  kitchen,  another  for  the  garden,  and  a 
third  for  washing.  The  same  magnificence  was  displayed  in  the  mosques,  churches, 
and  coffeehouses.  The  environs  presented,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  a  pleasing  ver- 
dure, and  contained  extensive  series  of  gardens  and  villas. 
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The  Great  and  Splendid  City  of  Babylon, — This  dty  was  founded  by 
Nimrod.  about  2,247  years  IJ^C,  in  the  land  of  Shinar,  or  Chaldca,  and  mack  the  capi- 
tal  of  his  kingdom.     It  was  probably  an  inconsiderable  place,  until  it  was  enlarged  aii4 
embellished  by  Semiramia  ;  tt  then  became  the  most  magnificent  city  in  the  world,  SQ 
passing  even  Nineveh  in  glory*    The  circumference  of  both  these  cities  was  the  samej^ 
but  the  walls  which  surrounded  Babylon  were  twice  as  broad  as  the  walls  of  Nineveh, 
and  having  a  hundred  bra^s  gates.    The  dty  of  Babylon  stood  on  the  river  Euphrates, 
by  which  it  was  divided  into  two  parts,  eastern  and  western ;  and  these  were  connected 
by  a  cedar  bridge  of  wonderful  construction,  uniting  the  two  divisions.    Qu3)'s  of  beai^ 
tiful  marble  adorned  the  banks  of  the  river ;  and  on  one  bank  stood  the  niagnific 
Temple  of  Bel  us,  and  on  the  other  the  Queen's  Palace.    These  two  edifices  were 
nected  by  a  passage  under  the  bed  of  the  river.    This  city  was  at  least  forty*fivc  mile 
m  circumference  ;  and  would,  of  course,  include  eight  cities  as  large  as  London  and  iti 
appendages.     It  was  laid  out  in  six  hundred  and  twenty-five  squares,  formed  by  th 
intersection  of  twenty-five  streets  at  right  angles.    The  walls,  which  were  of  brick 
were  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  and  eighty-seven  feet  broad.    A  trench  su 
rounded  the  city,  the  sides  of   which  were  lined  with  brick  and  waterproof  cemenfa 
This  city  was  famous  for  its  hanging  gardens,  constructed  by  one  of  its  kings,  to  plea 
his  queen.    She  was  a  Persian,  and  was  desirous  of  seeing  meadows  on  mountains, : 
in  her  own  country*     She  prevailed  on  him  to  raise  artificial  gardens,  adorned  witi 
meadows  and  trees.    For  this  purpose,  vaulted  arches  were  raised  from  the  groun 
one  above  another,  to  an  almost  inconceivable  height,  and  of  a  magnificence  and  streng 
s^ufiicient  to  support  the  vast  weight  of  the  whole  garden.     Babylon  was  a  great  con 
mercial  city,  and  traded  to  all  parts  of  the  earth  then  known,  in  all  kinds  of  mercha 
disc ;  and  she  likewise  traded  in  slaves,  and  the  souls  of  men.     For  her  sins  she  ha 
been  blotted  from  existence,  —  even  her  )ocation  is  a  matter  of  supposition,     Gr 
was  Babylon  of  old;  in  merchandise  did  she  trade,  and  iu  souls.    For  her  sins  sh 
thu&  became  blotted  from  the  sight  of  men. 


THE   ETHIOPIAN  KINGS  OF  EGYPT. 

1.  Mena  was  the  first  king  of  Egypt.    We  have  accounts  of  but  one  of  his  bu 
o«i — Timans.  during  the  first  period,  a  space  of  more  than  two  centuries. 

2.  S/iishak  was  king  of  FZthiopia,  and  doubtless  of  Eg>*pt,    After  his  death 

3.  Z^ah  the  son  of  Judah  became  king  of  Ethiopia,  and  made  himself  master  of ' 
Eg)'pt  and  Libya ;  and  intending  to  add  Judea  to  his  dominions  made  war  upon  As- 
king of  Judca.    His  army  consisted  of  a  million  of  men,  and  three  hundred  chariot* 
of  war  {1  Chron.  xiv.  9), 

4.  Sahackui^  an  Ethiopian,  king  of  Ethiopia,  being  encouraged  by  an  oracle,  en- 
tered Egypt  with  a  numerous  army,  and  possessed  himself  of  the  country.  He  reigned 
with  great  clemency  and  justice.  It  is  believed,  that  this  Sabachu&  was  the  same  with 
Solomon,  whose  aid  was  implored  by  Ho8«a  king  of  Israel,  against  Salmanascr  king 
of  Assyria, 

5.  Sethon  tcigned  fourteen  years.  He  ia  the  same  with  Sabachus,  or  Savechu*  the 
son  of  Sabacan  or  Saul  the  Ethiopian  who  reigned  50  long  over  Eg>pt. 

6.  TAtinUiJt  an  Ethiopian,  joined  Sethon,  with  an  Ethiopian  army  to  relieve  Jeru* 
silem.  After  the  death  of  Sethon,  who  had  filled  the  Egyptian  throne  fourteen  years, 
Tharaca  ascended  the  throne  and  reigned  eight  years  over  Egypt. 

7.  StfacA  or  Shishak  was  the  king  of  Egypt  to  whom  Jeroboam  fled  to  avoid 
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[death  at  the  hands  of  king  Solomon.    Jeroboam  was  entertained  till  the  death  of 
ISolomoni  when  he  returned  to  Judea  and  was  made  king  of  Israel.     {2  Chron.  xi.  and 
rfi.) 

This  Sesach,  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Rchoboam  marched  against  Jeru' 
alem,  because  the  Jews  had  transgressed  against  the  Lord.     He  came  with  twelve 
lliundred  chariots  of  war»  and  %\xxs  thousand  horses.     He  had   brought   numberlaw 
Imultitudes  of  people,  who  were  all  Lil>yans,  Troglodytes,  and  Ethiopians.     He  seized 
llipon  all  the  strongest  cities  of  Judah,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Jerusalem.    Then  the 
llling^  and  the  princes  of  Israel,  ha%'ing  humbled  themselves,  and  implored  the  protection 
of  the  God  of  Israel,  he  told  them,  by  his  prophet  Shemaiah,  that,  because  they  hum- 
bled themselves,  he  would  not  utterly  destroy  them,  as  they  had  deserved  :  but  that 
they  should  be  the  servants  of  Sesach  ;  in  order  that  thiy  might  kmnv  the  ditfcrence  ol 
\ku  sfrt'ice^and  ike  service  nf  the  kifigdoms  of  the  couniry,    Sesach  retired  from  Jeru- 
alcm,  after  having  pUmdered  the  treasures  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  of  the  king's 
house  \  he  carried  off  cver>'  thing  with  him,  and  tven  ah^  the  three  hundred  shields  of 
yid  which  SoUmon  had  Made, 

The  following  are  the  kings  of  Egypt  mentioned  in  Scripture  by  the  common  ap- 
ellation  of  Pharaoh  :  — 

8,  Fsamnutiehus.  —  A«   this   prince   owed  his  preservation  to  the   lontans  and 
Marians  he  settled  them  in  Eg^'pt,  from  which  all  foreigners  hitherto  had  been  ejt- 

Icludcd  \  and,  b)*  assigning  them  sufficient  lands  and  fixed  revenues,  he  made  them  forget 
llhcir  native  country*     By  his  order,  Egyptian  children  were  put  under  their  care  to 
earn  the  Greek  tongue ;  and  on  this  occasion,  and  by  this  means,  the  Egyptians  began 
^o  have  a  corresi>ondence  with  the  Greeks  ;  and,  from  that  era,  the  Eg\*ptian  history, 
vhich  till  then  had  been  intermixed  with  pompous  fables^  by  the  artifice  of  the  priests, 
^ns,  according  to  Herodotus,  to  speak  with  greater  truth  and  certainty. 
As  soon  as  Psammctichus  was  settled  on  the  throne,  he  engaged  in  a  war  against 
the  king  of  Assyria,  on  account  of  the  limits  of  the  two  empires.    This  war  was  of 
ong  continuance.    Ever  since  Syria  had  been  conquered  by  the  Ass^Tians,  Palestine* 
eing  the  only  country  that  separated  the  two  kingdoms,  was  the  subject  of  continual 
'  discord  I    as     afterwards  it  was  between  the    Ptolemies  and   the   Seleucida;.    They 
were  perpetually  contending  for  it,  and  it  was  alternately  won  by  the  stronger.    Psara- 

Inietichus,  seeing  himseJf  the  peaceable  possessor  of  all  Egj-pt,  and  having  restored  the 
Wncient  form  of  government,  thought  it  high  time  for  him  to  look  to  his  frontiers,  and 
|fo  secure  them  against  the  Assyrian,  his  neighbour,  whose  power  increased  daily.  For 
this  purpose  he  entered  Palestine  at  the  head  of  an  army. 
'  Perhaps  we  are  to  refer  to  the  beginning  of  this  war,  an  incident  related  by 
■Diodorus;  that  the  Egyptians,  provoked  to  see  the  Greeks  posted  on  the  right  wing 
>by  the  king  himself  in  preference  to  them,  quitted  the  service,  being  upwards  of  two 
hundred  t'housand  men,  and  retired  into  Ethiopia,  where  they  met  with  an  advantageous 
settlement. 

Be  this  as  it  will,  Psammetichus  entered  Palestine,  where  his  career  was  stopped 
by  Axotus,  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  country,  which  gave  him  so  much  trouble, 

I  that  he  was  forced  to  besiege  it  twenty-nine  years  l^efore  he  could  take  it  This  is  the 
longest  siege  mentioned  in  ancient  history.  Psammetichus  died  in  the  24th  year  of  the 
reign  of  Josiah  king  of  Judah  y  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Nechoa  or  Nccho  —  in 
Scriptures  frequently  called  Pharaoh  Necho. 

9.  Nechao  or  Pharaoh- Necho  reigned  sixteen  years  king  of  Egypt,  (2  Chron.  xxxv« 
20,)  whose  expeditions  are  often  mentioned  in  profane  history. 

The  Babylonians  and  Medea  having  destroyed  Nineveh,  and  with  it  the  empire  of 
the  Assyrians,  were  thereby  become  so  formrdable,  that  they  drew  upon  themselves  the 
L  jealousy  of   all  their  neighbours.     Nechao,  alarmed    at   the   danger,  advanced  to  the 
lEuphratcs,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  in  order  to  check  their  progress.    Josiah, 
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king  o£  Juclah,  so  famous  for  bb  uncooimon  piety,  observirvg  that  he  took  his  route 
through  Jiide»»  resolved  to  0|>posc  hrs  passage.  With  this  view  he  raised  all  the  force* 
of  his  kingdom,  and  posted  himself  in  the  valley  of  Megiddo  (a  city  on  this  side  of 
Jordan,  l>eIonging  to  the  tribe  of  Manas^eh,  and  called  Magdolus  by  Uerodorus), 
Ncchao  informed  him  by  a  herald,  that  his  enterprise  was  not  dcsii^ncd  against  him; 
that  he  had  other  enemies  in  view,  and  that  he  had  underiaken  this  war  in  the  name  of 
God,  who  was  with  him ;  that  for  this  reason  he  advised  Josiah  not  to  concern  himself 
with  this  war  for  fear  it  otherwise  should  turn  to  his  disadvantage.  1 1  owe  vcr»  Josiah 
was  not  moved  by  these  reasons;  he  was  sensible  that  the  bare  march  of  so  ijowerful 
an  army  through  Judea  would  entirely  ruin  it.  And  besides,  he  feared  that  ihe  victor, 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Babylonians,  would  fall  upon  him  and  dispossess  hira  of  part  of 
his  dominions.  He  therefore  marched  to  engage  Ncchao  ;  and  was  not  only  overthrown 
by  him,  but  unfortunately  received  a  wound  of  which  he  died  at  Jerusalem,  whither  he 
had  ordered  himself  to  be  carried. 

Nechao,  animated  by  this  victor}',  continued  hts  march  and  advanced  towards  the 
Euphrates,  lie  defeated  the  Babylonians  ;  took  Carchemish,  a  large  city  in  that  coun- 
try ;  and  securing  to  himself  the  possession  of  it  by  a  strong  garrison,  returned  to  his 
own  kingdom  after  having  been  absent  three  months. 

Being  informed  in  his  march  homeward,  thai  Jehoaz  had  caused  himself  to  be  pn 
claimed  king  at  Jentsalem,  without  ^%hl  asking  his  consent,  he  commanded   hitn 
meet  him  at  Kiblah  in  Syria.    The  unhappy  prince  was  no  sooner  arrived  there  tha 
he  was  put  in  chains  by  Nechao's  order,  and  sent  prisoner  to  Egypt,  where  be  dicA^ 
From  thence,  pursuing  his  march,  he  came  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  gave  the  sceptre  to 
Eliakim   (calicd  by  him  Jehofakim),    another  of  Jo^iah's   sons,  in   the  room  of  lus 
brother;  and  imposed  an  annua)  tribute  on  the  land,  of  a  hundred  talents  of  silver,  and 
one  talent  of  gold.    This  being  done,  he  returned  in  triumph  to  Egypt. 

Herodotus,  mentioning  this  king's  expedition,  and  the  victory  gained  by  him  at 
Magdolua,  (as  he  calls  it,)  says  thai  he  afterwards  took  the  city  Cadytis,  which  he  repre- 
sents as  situated  in  the  mountains  of  Palestine,  and  equal  in  extent  to  ^ardis,  the  capi- 
tal at  that  time  not  only  of  Lydia,  but  of  all  Asia  Minor.  This  description  can  suit 
only  Jerusalem,  which  was  £<ituated  in  the  manner  above  described,  and  was  then  the 
only  city  in  those  parts  that  could  be  compared  to  Sardis.  It  appears  besides,  from 
Scripture,  that  Ncchao,  after  his  victory,  made  himself  maMer  of  this  capital  of  Judca; 
for  he  was  there  in  person,  when  he  gave  the  crown  to  Jehoiakim.  The  very  name 
Cadytis»  which  in  Hebrew,  signifies  the  holy,  points  clearly  to  the  city  of  JerusaJetn,  as 
is  proved  by  the  learned  dean  Prideaux. 

T0»  Fsammh.  —  His  reign  was  but  of  six  years*  duration,  and  history  has  left  ns 
nothing  memorable  concerning  him,  except  that  he  made  an  exi^edition  into  Ethi- 
opia. 

II.  Aprits.  —  In  Scripture  he  is  called  Pharaoh-Hopbra ;  and,  succeediiiig  his  father 
Psammis,  reigned  twenty-five  years. 

During  the  first  year  of  his  retgn,  he  was  as  happy  as  any  of  his  predecessors.  He 
carried  his  arms  into  Cyprus  ;  besieged  the  city  of  Sidon  by  sea  and  land ;  took  it,  and 
made  himself  master  of  all  Phcenicia  and  Palestine. 

So  rapid  a  success  elated  his  heart  to  a  prodigious  degree,  and,  as  Herodotu 
informs  us,  swelled  him  with  so  much  pride  and  infatuation,  that  he  boasted  it  was  not^ 
in  the  power  of  the  gods  themselves  to  dethrone  him  \  so  great  was  the  idea  he  had 
formed  to  himself  of  the  ttrm  establishment  of  his  own  power.  U  was  with  a  view  to 
these  arrogant  conceits,  that  Ezekiel  put  the  vain  and  impious  words  following  into  his 
mouth  :  My  river  is  mine  mtm^  atid  /  hin^  madi  it  f&r  mystif.  But  the  true  God  proved 
to  him  afterwards  that  he  had  a  master,  and  that  he  was  a  mere  man ;  and  he  had 
threatened  him  long  before,  by  his  prophets,  with  all  the  calamities  he  was  resolved  to 
bring  upon  him,  in  order  to  punish  him  for  his  pride. 
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12.  Amasis, — After  the  death  of  Aprics,  Amasis  became  pcaccnble  possessor  of 
[Egypr.  and  refgncd  over  it  forty  years.    He  was,  according  to  Flato,  a  native  of  the 

aty  of  Sais. 

.  As  he  was  bat  of  mean  extraction,  he  met  with  no  respect,  and  was  contemned  by 
Ms  subjects  ill  the  beginning  of  his  vt\%x\.  He  was  not  insensible  of  this ;  but  never- 
Ifheless  thmight  It  his  interest  to  subchic  their  tempers  by  an  artful  carriage,  and  to  wm 
[their  affcctitm  by  gentleness  and  reason.  He  had  a  golden  cistern,  in  which  himself, 
'  and  those  persons  who  were  admitted  to  bis  table,  used  to  wash  their  feet ;  he  meUed 
I  it  down,  and  had  it  cast  into  a  statue,  and  then  exposed  the  new  god  to  public  worship. 
rl'b«  people  hastened  in  crowds  to  pay  tht^ir  adorations  to  the  statue.  The  king,  having 
nbled  the  people,  informed  them  'of  the  vile  uses  to  which  this  statue  had  once 
put,  which  nevertheless  was  now  the  object  of  their  religious  prostrations:  the 
[application  wa:*  easy,  and  had  the  desired  succcifij  the  people  thenceforward  paid  the 
[-king  all  the  respect  that  is  due  to  majesty. 

He  always  used  to  devote  the  whole  morning  to  public  affairs,*  in  order  to  receive 
I  petitions,  give  audience,  pronounce  sentences,  and  hold  his  councils :  the  rest  of  the  day 
r was  given  to  plcastirc;  and  aft  Amasis,  in  hours  of  diversion,  was  extremely  gay,  and 
[seemed  to  carry  his  mirth  beyond  due  bounds,  his  courtiers  took  the  liberty  to  repr^ 
[sent  to  him  the  tmsuitableness  of  such  a  behaviour;  when  he  answered  that  it  was 
r  jmpossibte  for  the  mind  to  be  always  serious  and  intent  upon  business,  a&  for  a  bow  to 
[continue  ahvavi  bent. 

Il  was  this  king  who  obliged  the  inhabitants  of  every  town  to  enter  their  nam-rs  in 
la  book  kept  by  the  magistrates  for  that  purpose,  with  their  profession  and  manner  of 
I  Jiving.     Solon  inserted  this  custom  amoii^y  his  Liws. 

He  built  many  magnificent  temples,  especially  at  Sais  the  place  of  his  birtl>* 
[  Herodotus  admired  especially  a  chapel  there,  formed  of  one  single  stone,  and  w  hich  was 
Itwcnty-onc  cubits  in  front,  fourteen  in  depth,  and  eight  in  height  j  its  dimensions  within 
i%rere  not  quite  so  large,  it  hail  been  brought  from  Etephaniina,  and  two  thousand  men 
[were  employed  three  years  in  conveying  it  along  the  Nile. 

Amnsii  had  a  great  esteem  for  the  Greeks.  He  granted  them  large  privileges; 
kand  permitted  such  of  them  as  were  desirous  of  settling  in  Egypt  to  live  in  the  city  of 
iNaiJCratis,  so  famous  for  its  harbour.  When  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  of  Delphi, 
I  which  had  been  burnt,  was  debated  on,  and  the  expense  was  computed  at  three  hundred 
[talents.  Amasis  furnished  the  Dclphians  with  a  very  considerable  sum  towards  dis^ 
liCharging  their  quota,  which  was  the  fourth  part  of  the  whole  charge. 

He  made  an  alliance  with  the  CyTcnians,  and  married  a  wife  from  among  them. 

He  is  the  Only  king  of  Egypt  who  conquered  the  island  of  C^'prus,  and  made  it 
Itribularv.  Under  his  reign  Pythagoras  came  into  Egypt,  being  recommended  to  that 
[monarch  by  the  famous  Polycrates,  tyrant  of  Samos,  who  had  contracted  a  friendship 
¥ith  Amasis,  and  will  be  mentioned  hereafter,  Pythagoras^  during  his  stay  in  Egypt, 
Iwa^  initiated  in  all  the  mysteries  of  the  country^  and  instructed  by  the  priests  in  ivhat- 
I  tvcT  w^s  mo<^t  abstruse  and  important  in  their  religion.  It  was  here  he  imbibed  his 
doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis,  or  transmigration  of  souls. 

In  the  expedition  in  which  Cyrus  conquered  so  great  a  part  of  llic  world,  Egypt 
Idoubttess  was  suMucd,  like  the  rest  of  the  provinces;  and  Xenophon  positively  de>- 
Idarcs  this  in  the  beginning  of  his  Cyropardia,  or  institution  of  that  prince.  Probably, 
(lifter  that  the  forty  years  of  desolation,  which  had  been  foretold  U-  the  ]>rophct,  were 
[expired,  Egypt  l^eginning  gradually  to  recover  itself,  Amasis  shook  off  tlic  yoke,  and 
[recovered  his  liberty. 

Accordingly  we  find,  that  one  of  the  first  cares  of  Cambyses,  the  son  of  Cyrus, 
Salter  he  had  ascended  the  throne,  was  to  carry  his  arms  into  Egypt,     On  his  arrival 
there,  Amasis  was  just  dead,  and  succeeded  by  his  son  Psamraefus. 

13.  Ram^its  Miamun^  according  to  Archbishop  Usher,  was  the  name  o£  thia  king, 
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who  is  called  Pharaoh  in  Scripture,  He  reigned  »xty-six  years,  and  oppressed  the 
Israelites  in  a  most  grievous  manner.  He  set  &vtr  tkent  taskmasters^  to  affiki  them  wttk 
their  burdens^  anei  they  buiU  for  Pharaoh  treasure  eitter,  Pithon  and  Ptutmses*  And 
iki  Egj^pttani  made  the  children  of  Israel  serve  with  rtgcur,  and  they  made  their  HxffS 
hitter  with  hard  bondage^  in  mortar  and  in  briek^,  and  in  all  manner  of  service  in  the 
field  ;  all  thetr  service  wherein  they  made  thtm  serve^  was  with  rigour*  This  king  had 
two  sons,  Amenophis  and  Busiris. 

14.  AntenophiSf  the  eldest,  succeeded  him.  He  was  the  Pharaoh  under  whose 
reign  the  Israelites  departed  out  of  Egypt,  and  who  was  drowned  in  his  passage 
through  the  Red  Sea.  Archbishop  Usher  says,  that  Amenophis  left  two  son*,  one 
called  Sesothis,  or  Sesostris,  and  the  other  Anhais»  The  Greeks  call  him  Bclus,  and 
his  two  sons.  Egypt  us  and  Danaus. 

15.  Sesostris  was  not  only  one  of  the  most  powerful  kings  of  Eg>'pt,  but  one  of  ih  ~ 
greatest  conquerors  that  antiquity  boasts  of.     He  was  at  an  advanced  age  sent  by  1 
father  gainst  the  Arabians,  in  order  that,  by  fighting  with  them,  he  might  acquire  mili- 
tary knowledge.     Here  the  young  prince  learned  to  bear  hunger  and  thirst,  and  sub- 
dued a  nation  which  till  then  had  never  been  conquered.     The  youth  educated 
him,  attended  him  in  all  his  campaigns. 

Accustomed  by  this  conquest  to  martial  toils  he  was  next  sent  by  his  father  to  try 
3iis  fortune  westward.  He  invaded  Libya,  and  subdued  the  greatest  part  of  iljat  vast 
continent. 

His  army  consisted  of  six  hundred  thousand  foot,  and  twenty  thousand  horse,  be- 
sides twenty  thousand  armed  chariots. 

He  invaded  Ethiopia,  and  obhged  the  nations  of  it  to  furnish  him  annually  vrith  tj 
certain  quantity  of  ebony,  ivory,  and  gold. 

He  had  tltted  out  a  fleet  of  four  hundred  sail,  and  ordering  it  to  sail  to  the  Red  ' 
Sea,  made  himself  master  of  the  isles  and  cities  lying  on  the  coast  of  that  sea*     After 
having  spread  desolation  through  the  world  for  nine  years,  he  returned,  laden  with  the 
spoils  of  the  vanquished  nations.     A  hundred  famous  temples,  raised  as  so  many  moih 
uments  of  gratitude  to  the  tutelar  gods  of  all  the  cities,  were  the  first,  as  well  as 
most  illustrious  testimonies  of  his  victories. 

16.  Phcron  succeeded  Sesostris  in  his  kingdom,  but  not  in  his  glory.  He  probably 
reigned  fifty  years. 

17*  Proteus  was  son  of  Memphis,  and  according  to  Herodotus,  must   have  su 
cecded  the  first  —  since  Proteus  lived  at  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Troy,  which,  acconl-"^ 
ing  to  Usher,  was  taken  An.  Mun.  2S20. 

18.  J^hampsinttus  who  was  richer  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  built  a  treasuTj* 
Till  the  reign  of  this  king,  there  had  been  some  shadow  at  least  of  justice  and  moden 
lion  in  Eg}pt;  but,  in  the  two  following  reigns,  violence  and  cruelly  usurped  their  plao 

19,  2a  Cheops  and  Cephrcnus,  reigned  in  all  one  hundred  and  six  years*     Cheo 
reigned  fifty  years,  and  his  brother  Cephrenus  fifty-six  years  after  him.     They  kept  the  ' 
temples  closed  during  the  whole  time  of  their  long  reign ;  and  forbid  the  offerings  of 
sacrifice  under  the  severest  penalties.    They  oppressed  their  subjects. 

21.  Afycerinus  the  son  of  Cheops,  reigned  but  seven  years*  He  opened  the  tem- 
ples ;  restored  the  sacrifices ;  and  did  all  in  his  power  to  comfort  his  subjects,  and  make 
them  forget  their  past  miseries. 

22,  Asy^his  one  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  He  valued  himself  for  having  surpasMd 
all  his  predecessors,  by  building  a  pyramid  of  brick,  more  magnificent,  than  any  hither- 
to seen. 

23.  Buiiris^  built  the  famous  city  of  Thebes,  and  made  it  the  seat  of  his  emplrei 
This  prince  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  Busirus,  so  infamous  for  his  cruelties. 

24,  Osymandyas^  raised  many  magnificent  edifices,  in  which  were  exhibited  sculp- 
tures and  paintings  of  exquisite  beauty. 
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35.  (Ich^tus,  one  of  the  successors  of  OsymandyaSf  bulk  the  dty  of  Memphis 

,  This  city  was  150  furlongs,  or  more  than  seven  Jcsigucs  m  drcuniference,  and  stood  at 

the  point  of  the  Delia,  in  that  part  where  the  Nile  divides  itself  into  several  branches 

or  streams*    A  city  so  advantageously  situated,  and  so  strongly  fortified,  became  soon 

the  usual  residence  of  the  Egyptian  kings. 

261  Tktikmosis  or  Amifsiit  having  expelled  the  Shepherd  kings,  reigned  in  Lower 
Egypt*' 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

AFRICAN     LANGUAGES. 

In  the  language  of  the  Katirs,  for  example,  not  only  the  cases  but  the  numbers 

^  and  genders  of  nouns  arc  formed  entirely  by  prefixes,  analogous  lo  articles.  The  pre* 
fixes  vary  according  to  number,  gender  and  case,  while  the  nouns  remain  unaltered  ex* 

,  cept  by  a  merely  euphonic  change  of  the  initial  letters.  Thus,  in  Coptic,  from  jAtrt\ 
a  son^  comes  the  plural  mu'shcri^  the  sons  \  frotn  sori^  accusation,  hau-sari,  accusa- 
tions.   Analogous  to  this  we  have  in  the  Kafir  ama  marking  the  plural,  as  amakosah 

\  the  plural  of  JhsoAt  amoAasAe  the  plural  of  i^asA^t  insamt  the  plural  of  ujana.  The 
Kaitr  has  a  great  variety  of  similar  prelixes;  they  are  equally  numerous  in  the  Ian- 
guage  of  Kongo,  in  which,  as  in  the  Coptic  and  the  Kafir,  the  genderi^^  numbers,  and 

>  cases  of  nouns  are  almost  solely  distinguished  by  similar  prefixes. 

"The  Kafir  language  is  distinguished  by  one  peculiarity  which  immediately  strikes 
a  student  whose  views  of  language  have  been  formed  upon  the  examples  afforded  by 
the  inilected  languages  of  ancient  and  modern  Europe.  With  the  exception  of  a 
change  of  termination  in  the  ablative  case  of  the  noun,  and  five  changes  of  which  the 
verb  is  susceptible  in  its  principal  tenses,  the  whole  business  of  declension,  conjuga- 
tion, &c,  is  carried  on  by  prefixes,  and  by  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  initial 
era  or  syllables  of  words  subjected  to  grammatical  government/*^ 
Resources  are  not  yet  in  existence  for  instituting  a  general  comparison  of  the 
uages  of  Africa.  Many  years  will  probably  elapse  before  it  will  be  possible  to 
produce  such  an  analysis  of  these  languages,  investigated  tn  their  grammatical  struc- 
ture, as  it  is  desirable  to  possess,  or  even  to  compare  them  by  extensive  collections  of 
well^rranged  vocabularies,  after  the  manner  of  KJaproth's  Asia  Polyglotla,  Suffi- 
cient data  however  are  extant,  and  I  trust  that  I  have  adduced  evidence  to  render  it 
extremely  probable  that  a  principle  of  analogy  in  structnre  prevails  extensively  among 

.  the  native  idioms  of  Africa.  They  are  probably  allied,  not  in  the  manner  or  degree  in 
which  Semitic  or  Indo-Euroj>ean  idioms  resemble  each  other,  but  by  strong  analogies 
in  their  general  principles  of  structure,  which  may  be  compared  to  those  discoverable 
between  the  individual  members  of  two  other  great  classes  of  languages,  by  no  means 
connected  among  themselves  by  what  is  called  family  relation.  I  allude  to  the  mono- 
syllabic and  the  polysynthctic  languages,  the  former  prevalent  in  Eastern  Asia,  the 
latter  throughout  the  vast  regions  of  the  New  World.  If  we  have  sufficient  evidence 
for  constituting  such  a  class  of  di;ilects  under  the  title  of  African  languages,  we  have 

,  likewise  reason  — and  it  is  equal  in  degree  ^ — for  associating  in  this  class  the  language 
the  ancient  Egyptians.^ 
That  the   written   Ahyssintan   language,  which  we  call  Etkiopifk^  is  a  dialect  of 

^oW  CUaidtan,  and  sister  of  Arahich  and  Hebrew:  we  know  with  certainty,  not  only 
from  the  great  multitude  of  identical  words,  but  (which  is  a  far  stronger  proof)  from 


>  Bikllin,  vol  i.  pp.  119-147* 


^  Kafir  Grammai',  p.  j.  ^  Prkhard,  vol*  vu  pp.  3t6,  ai^. 
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th^  similar  grammatical  at-rangemcnt  of  the  several  idioms  :  we  know  at  the  same  lime, 
that  it  is  written  like  all  the  Imfurn  characters,  from  the  left  hand  to  the  right,  and  tha 
the  vowels  are  annexed,  as  in  Dcvanagari,  to. the  consonants;  with  which  they  form 
syllabick  system  extremely  clear  and  convenient,  but  disposed  in  a  less  artificial  ordcf] 
than  the  system  of  letters  now  exhibited  in  the  Sattstrii  grammars;  whence  it  ma^ 
justly  be  inferred,  that  the  order  contrived  by  Panim  or  his  disciples  is  comparatively 
modem;  and  1  have  no  doubt,  from  a  cursory  examination  of  many  nhi  inscriptions  on 
pillars  and  in  caves,  which  have  obligingly  been  sent  to  me  from  all  parts  of  India, 
that  the  Angnri  and  Ethtoptan  letters  had  at  first  a  similar  form.     It  has  long  been  my 
opinion,  that  the  Ahyssinians  of  the  Atahiatt  slock,  having  no  s}-mbols  of  their  own  lo 
represent  articulate  sounds,  borrowed  those  of  the  black  pagans,  whom  the  Greeks 
Trogianfytes^  from  their  primeval  habitations  in  natural  caverns,  or  in  mountains  exc 
vated  by  their  own  labour:  they  were  probably  the  first  inhabitants  of /(/r/f«f ,  when 
they  liecarae  in  time  the  builders  of  magnificent  cities,  the   founders  of  seminaries  fq( 
the  advancement  of  science  and  philosophy,  and  the  inventors  (if  they  were  not  rathe 
the  iujporters)  of  symbolical  characters,     I  believe  on  the  whole,  that  the  Ethii*ps 
Meroe  were  the  san)e  people  with  the  first  E^ypthns^  and  consequently,  as  it  migh 
easily  be  ahown,  with  the  original  Himfus,    To  the  ardent  and  intrepid  Mr.  Brlci 
whose  travels  are  to  my  taste,  uniformally  agreeable  and  satisfactory,  though  he  think 
very  differently  from  me  on  the  language  and  genius  of  the  Arabs,  we  arc  indebted  fo 
more  important,  and,  I  believe,  more  accurate  information   concerning  the   nation 
established  near  the  A7A*,  from  its  fountains  to  its  moulhs,  than  all  Europe  united  could  ' 
before  have  supplied;  but,  since  he  has  not  been  at  the  pains  to  compare  the  seven 
languages,  of  which  he  has  exhibited  a  specimen,  and  since  I  have  not  leisure  to  mak 
the  comparison,  I  must  be  satisfied  with  observing,  on  his  authority,  that  the  dialec 
of  the  (Jit/iUs  and  the  GnHas^  the  A^ows  of  both  races,  and  the  Ea/aj/ttif,  who  must 
originally  have   used   a    Chiildean  idiom,  were   never  preserved   in  writing,  and   the 
Amharick  only  in  modern  times :  they  must,  therefore,  have  been  for  ages  in  fluctua 
tion,  and  can  lead,  perhaps,  to  no  certain  conclusion  as  to  the  origin  of  the  several^ 
tribes  who  anciently  spoke  them.     U  is  very  remarkable,  as  Mr.  likUCE  and  Mr.  Bry- 
ant have  proved,  that  the  Greeks  gave  the  appellation  of  Indiatisholh.  to  the  southern 
nations  of  A/rkk  ^nd  to  the  people,  among  whom  we  now  live;  nor  is  it  less  observ- 
able, that,  according  to  Epkorus,  ipioted  by  Si  RABo,  they  called  all   the  southeni 
nations  in  the  world  Ethiopians^  thus  using  Indian  and  Ethi&p  ^&  convertible  terms: 
but  we  must  leave  the  gvmnosophists  of  Ethiopia,  ^ho  seemed  to  have  professed  the j 
doctrines  of  Buddha,  and  enter  the  great  Indian  ocean,  of  which  their  Asiatick  an 
African  brethren  were  probably  the  first  navigators.* 


SHERBRO  MISSION-DISTRICT.  WESTERN  AFRICA. 

Western  Africa  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  mission-fields  in  the  entire  heatlien 
world.  The  low  condition  of  the  people,  civilly,  socially,  and  religiously*  and  the 
deadly  climate  to  foreigners,  make  it  indeed  a  hard  field  to  cultivate.  I  .im  fully  pre- 
pared to  indorse  what  Rev.  F.  Fletcher,  in  charge  of  Wesleyan  District,  Gold  Coast, 
wrote  a  few  months  ago  in  the  following  language:  **  The  Lord's  work  in  western 
Africa  is  as  wonderful  as  it  is  deadly.  In  the  last  forty  years  more  than  120  mi^sio-i- 
aries  have  fallen  victims  to  that  climate ;  but  to-day  the  converts  to  Christianity  num^ 
ber  at  least  30,000,  many  of  whom  are  true  Christians,     In  this  district  we  have  6,c 
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,  church-members;  and  though  they  arc  poor,  last  year  they  gave  over  5,000  dollars  for 
evangelistic  and  educational  work. 

'•  Shirhro  Missimt  now  has  four  stations  and  chapels  and  over  forty  appointments, 

I112  church-members,  164  seekers  of  religion,  75  acres  of  clear  land,  with  carpenter, 

blacksmith,  and  tailor  shoi>s,  in  and  upon  which,  twenty-five  boys  are  taught  to  labor, 

Eftnd  where  eleven  girls  are  taught  to  do  ail  ordinary  house  work  and  sewing,  with  its 

four  day  and  Sunday-schools,  212  in  the  former  and  more  than  that  number  in  the  lat- 

llcr«  and  with  an  influence  for  good  that  now  reaches  the  whole  Sherbro  tribe,  embra> 

Cing  a  country  at  least  fifty  mile^  square  and  containing  about  15,000  people.     The  seed 

own  is  taking  deep  root  there,  and  the  harvest  is  rapidly  ripening,  when  thousands  of 

>uls  will  be  garnered  for  heaven.    Surely  we  oughi  to  thank  God  for  pasi  success  and 

csolvc  to  do  much  more  for  that  needy  country  in-the  future. 

"  We  now  have  Revs,  Corner,  Wilbcrforce,  Evans,  and  their  wives,  all  ejccellent  mis- 
sionaries, from  America;  then  Revs.  Sawyer,  Hero,  Pratt,  and  their  wives,  Aire.  Lucy 
[Caulker,  and  other  native  laborers,  all  of  whom  are  doing  us  good  service.  With 
hcsc  six  ordained  ministers,  and  twMcc  that  number  of  teachers  and  helpers,  who  are 
evoting  all  their  time  to  the  mission,  the  work  is  going  forward  gloriously.  Still, 
here  should  be  new  stations  opened  and  more  laborers  sent  out  immediately.**  * 


SLAVERY  IN  THE  COLONIES. 


CHAPTER   XV. 

CONDITION   OF  SLAVES    IN    MASSACHUSETTS. 

TKK  following  memorandum  in   Judge  Sewall's  letter-book  was  called  forth  by 
lamuel  Smith,  murderer  of  his  Negro  slave  at  Sandwich.     It  illustrates  the  deplorable 
Icondition  of  servants  at  that  time  in  Massachusetts,  and  shows  Judge  Scwall  to  have 
eea  a  man  of  great  humanity, 

*  The  poorest  Boys  and  Girls  in  this  Province,  such  a.H  are  of  the  lowest  Condition ; 
vhether  they  (>e  English,  or  Indians,  or  Ethiopians:  They  have  the  same  Right  to 
Religion  and  Life,  that  the  Richest  Ileirs  have. 

"And  they  who  go  ;ibout  to  deprive  them  of  thfs  Right,  they  attempt  the  bom- 
liarding  of  HEA\'XN,  and  the  Shells  they  throw,  will  fall  down  upon  their  own  heads. 

f**  Mr  Jnsticc  Davenport,  Sir,  upon  your  desire,  I  have  sent  you  these  Quctations^ 
tid  my  own  Stfilim,:nts.     I  pray  GOD,  the  Giver  and  Guardian  of  Life,  to  give  his 
racious  Direction   to   you,  and  the  other  Justices;    and   lake   leave,  who  ani   your 
rothcr  and  most  humble  servant, 
♦•Samuel  Sewaxx* 
BosTOw,  July  «o,  1719. 
*^  I  inclosed  also  the  silling  0/  y^stpk,  and  my  Extract  out  of  the  Aihtnian  Orach, 
*'  To  Addington  Davenport,  Esq.,  etc.,  going  to  Judge  Sarnl.  Smith  of  Sandwitch, 
for  kiJling  his  Negro."* 


*  Twenty 'fifth  Annuat  Report,  United  Bretkrea^  1881. 
'  Slavery  in.  Mass.,  pp.  9<6,  97, 
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Peiilun  0/  Slmfts  m  Boston* 

On  the  23d  of  June,  1773,  the  foUowing  petition  was  presented  to  the  General  Court 
of  Massachusetts,  which  was  read,  and  referred  to  the  next  session:  — 

PETITION  OF  SLAVES  IN  BOSTON. 

pRoviKCK  OF  Massachusetts  Bay. 

7>  His  ExeeUency^  Thomas  HHichms&n^  £sf.^  Govfrn&r  — 

**To  the  Honorable,  l\h  Majesty's  Council,  and  to  the  Honorable  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, in  general  court  assembled  at  Bostoji,  the  6th  day  of  January,  1773:  — 
The  humble  pcticion  of  many  slaves  living  in  the  town  of  Boston,  and  other  towns  in 
the  province,  is  this,  namely. — 

That  Your  Excellency'  and  Honors,  and  the  Honorable  the  Representatives,  would 
be  pleased  to  take  ihcir  unhappy  stale  and  condition  under  your  wise  and  just  con* 
sidcralion. 

We  desire  to  bless  God,  who  loves  mankind,  who  sent  his  Son  to  die  for  their  saV 
vation,  and  who  is  no  rcspccrer  of  persons,  that  he  hath  lately  put  it  into  the  hearts  of 
multitudes,  on  both  sides  of  the  water,  to  bear  our  burthens,  some  of  whom  a.re  men 
of  great  note  and  inftuence,  who  have  pleaded  our  cause  with  arguments,  which  wc 
hope  will  have  their  weight  with  this  Honorable  Court. 

\Vc  presume  not  to  dictate  to  Your  Excellency  and  Honors,  being  willing  to  rest 
our  cause  on  your  humanity  and  justice,  yet  would  beg  leave  to  say  a  word  or  two  on 
the  subject. 

Although  some  of  the  negroes  are  vicious,  (who,  doubtless,  may  be  ptmished  and 
restrained  by  the  same  laws  winch  are  m  force  against  others  of  the  King's  subject*,)  there 
are  many  others  of  a  quite  different  character,  and  who,  if  made  free,  would  soon  be 
able,  as  well  as  willing,  lo  bear  a  part  in  Ihc  public  charges.  Many  of  them,  of  good 
natural  parts,  are  discreet,  sober,  honest  and  industrious;  and  may  it  not  be  said  of 
many,  that  they  are  virtuous  and  religious,  although  their  condition  is  in  itself  so  un- 
friendly to  religion,  and  every  moral  virtue,  except  fatifnc^  ?  How  many  of  that  num* 
ber  have  there  been  and  now  are,  in  this  province,  who  bad  every  day  of  their  live* 
embittered  wiih  this  most  imo]crat>lc  reflection,  that,  let  their  behavior  be  what  it  will, 
neither  they  nor  their  children,  to  all  generations,  shall  ever  be  able  to  do  or  to  possess 
and  enjoy  any  thing — ^no,  not  even  ///>  t/se/f — but  in  a  manner  as  the  Araj/j-  that 
perish  ! 

\Vc  have  no  property  f  we  have  no  wives  f  wc  have  no  children  !  we  have  no  cityl 
no  country!  But  we  have  a  Father  m  heaven,  and  we  arc  determined,  as  far  as  his 
grace  shall  enable  us,  and  as  far  as  our  degraded  condition  and  contemptuous  life  will 
admit,  to  keep  all  his  conimandments ;  especially  will  we  be  obedient  to  our  masters, 
so  long  as  God,  in  his  sovereign  providence,  shall  stt^tr  us  to  be  holden  in  bondage* 

It  would  be  impudent,  if  not  presumptuous,  in  us  to  suggest  to  Your  Excellency 
and  Honors,  any  law  or  laws  proper  lo  be  made  in  relation  to  our  unhappy  state,  which 
although  our  greatest  unhappiness,  is  not  o\ix  fault ,  and  this  gives  us  great  encourage- 
ment to  pray  and  hope  for  such  relief  as  is  consistent  with  your  wisdom,  justice  and 
goodness. 

We  think  ourselves  very  happy,  that  we  may  thus  address  the  great  and  general 
urt  of  this  province,  which  great  and  good  court  is  to  us  the  best  judge,  under  Gfxi, 
"^C  what  is  wise,  just  and  good. 

We  humbly  beg  leave  to  add  but  this  one  thing  more  r  we  pray  for  such  relief  only, 
which  by  no  possibility  can  ever  be  productive  of  the  least  wrong  or  fnjuty  to  oor 
masters,  but  to  us  will  be  as  life  from  the  dead.* 
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CHAPTER   XIIL 

THE  COLONY    OF   NEW   YORK. 

1693,  AugusI  2ist  —  AW  Indians,  Negroes,  and  others  not  'Misted  in  the  militia," 
re  ordered  to  work  on  the  fortification  for  repairing  the  same,  to  be  under  the  corn- 
Band  of  the  captains  of  the  wards  they  inhabit*  And  /lOO  to  be  raised  for  the  fortifi- 
Pitions. 

1712,  February  20th.  —  A  law  passed  by  the  comroon  council  of  New  Vork»  "  re- 
training slaves,  negroes,  and  Indians  from  gaming  with  moneys."  If  found  gaming 
riih  any  sort  of  money,  **  copper  pennies,  copper  halfpence,  or  copper  farthings,"  they 
bail  \yt  publickly  whipped  at  the  publick  whipping-post  of  this  city,  at  the  discretion 
the  mayor,  recorder,  and  aldermen^  or  any  one  of  them^  uidcss  the  owner  pay  to  the 
burch-wardens  for  the  poor,  39. 

1731,  November  iSth.  —  If  more  than  three  negro,  mulatto,  or  Indian  slaves  asscm- 
lle  on  Sunday  and  play  or  make  noise,  {or  at  any  other  time  at  any  place  from  their 
rmofilcr's  service,)  they  arc  to  be  publickly  whipped  fifteen  lashes  at  the  publick  whip- 
ping-post* 


NEW  YORK, 

Negro  slavery,  a  favorite  measure  with  England,  was  rapidly  extending  its  bane- 
itl  influence  in  the  colonics.     The  American  Register,  of  1769,  gives  the  number  of 
cgrocs  brought  in  slavery  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  between  Cape  Blanco  and  the  river 
^ongo,  by  different  nations  in  one  year,  thus:    Great  Britain,  53,100;  British  Ameri* 
ans,  6,300:  France,  23,520;  Ifolland,  11,300;  Portugal,  1*700;  Denmark,  1,200;  in  all, 
04,100,  bought  by  barter  for  European  and  Indian  manufacturers,  —  £1^  sterling  Ijeing 
be  average  price  given  for  each  negro.     Thus  we  see^hat  more  than  one-half  of  the 
Telches  who  were  kidnapped,  or  torn  by  force  from  their  homes  by  the  agents  of 
European  merchants  (for  such  those  who  supply  the  market  must  be  considered),  were 
crificed  to  the  cupidity  of  the  merchants  of  Great  Britain :  the  traffic  encouraged  by 
ovcrnment  at  the  same  time  that  the  boast  is  sounded  through  the  world,  that  the 
ent  a  slave  touches  the  sacred  soil,  governed  by  those  who  encourage  the  slave- 
makers,  and  inhabited  by  those  who  revel  in  the  profits  derived  from  murder,  he  is  free- 
Somerset,  the  negro,  is  liberated  by  the  court  of  king's  bench,  in  1772,  and  the  world  %% 
filled  with  the  fame  of  English  justice  and  humanity!    James  Grahame  tells  us  that 
Somerset's  case  was  not  the  first  in  which  the  judges  of  Great  Britain  counteracted  in 
one  or  two  cases  the  practical  inhumanity  of  the  government  and  the  people:  he  says, 
that  in  1762,  his  grandfather,  Thomas  Grahame*  judge  of  the  admiralty  court  of  Glas- 
gow, liberated  a  negro  slave  imported  into  Scotland* 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  colonists  of  America  protested  against  the  practice  of  slave 
dealing.  The  governors  appointed  by  England  were  instructed  to  encourage  it;  and 
when  the  assemblies  enacted  laws  to  prohibit  the  inhuman  traffic,  they  were  annulled 
by  the  vetoes  of  the  governors  W^ith  such  encouragement,  the  reckless  and  avari- 
cious among  the  colonists  engaged  in  the  trade;  and  the  slaves  were  purchased  when 
brought  to  the  colonies  by  those  who  were  blind  to  the  evil,  or  preferred  present  case 

Ft  profit  to  all  future  good.     Paley,  the  moralist,  thought  the  American  Revolution  was 

esigned  by  Providence,  to  put  an  end  to  the  slave-trade,  and  to  show  that  a  nation 

encouraging  it  was  not  fit  to  be  intrusted  with  the  government  of  extensive  colonies. 

But  the  planter  of  the  Southern  States  have  discovered,  since  made  free  by  that  revo> 
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lution,  that  slavery  is  no  evil ;  and  better  moralists  than  Paley,  that  the  increase  oC 
slaves,  and  their  extension  over  new  regions,  is  the  duty  of  every  good  democraL  The 
men  who  lived  in  1773,  to  whom  America  owes  her  liberty,  did  not  think  so. 

Although  resistance  to  the  English  policy  of  increasing  the  number  of  negro  slaves 
in  America  agitated  many  minds  in  the  colonies,  opposition  to  the  system  of  taxation 
was  the  principal  source  of  action ;  and  this  opposition  now  centered  in  a  determination 
to  baffle  the  designs  of  Great  Britain  in  respect  to  the  duties  on  tea.  Seventeen  mil- 
lions of  pounds  of  tea  were  now  accumulated  in  the  warehouses  of  the  East-India 
Company.  The  government  was  determined,  for  reasons  I  have  before  given,  to  assist 
this  mercantile  company,  as  well  as  the  African  merchants,  at  the  expense  of  the  colo- 
nists of  America.  The  East-India  Company  were  now  authorized  to  export  their  tea 
free  of  all  duty.  Thus  the  venders  being  enabled  to  offer  it  cheaper  than  hitherto  to 
the  colonists,  it  was  expected  that  it  would  find  a  welcome  market  But  the  Americans 
saw  the  ultimate  intent  of  the  whole  scheme,  and  their  disgust  towards  the  mother 
country  was  proportionably  increased. 
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RAKvrLLE  S.t  verses  by,  iii. 

itgiitf  vicw^  on  slavery*  227. 
Hams,  John,  views  on  slaver}',  203 ;  letter 
to  Jonathan   SewiU   on  emancipation, 
307. 

dajits^  Samuel^  urgea  the  consideration  of 
the  memorial  of  Massachusetts  Negroes, 

334. 

dgai,  see  Crowthcr. 

rica,  described,  14 ;  Negro  tribes,  24,  25  ; 
Negro  kingdoms,  26,  28,  jt ;  natives  en- 
gage  in  the  slave-trade,  27  ;  laws,  30,  56, 
57;  religion,  30,81-84,  89,  90;  war  be- 
tween the  different  tribes,  35-39;  war 
with  England.  41-43 ;  patriarchal  govern> 
ment,  50,  54,  55;  villages  described,  51, 
52;  architecture,  51-53;  women  reign  in, 
55,  56;  marriage,  57*  5^;  polygamy,  58; 
status  of  the  natives,  58,  59;  warfare, 
6{,  62;  agriculture,  62,  O3;  mechanic 
arts,  63-65;  languages,  66-70,  90,  459; 
literature,  75-So;  colony  founded  at 
Sierra  Leone,  86,  87 ;  and  Liberia,  95, 
97;  first  emigrants  to#97;  republican 
government  established,  too;  first  con- 
stitution abolishing  slavery  in  Liberia, 
103-105;  weaker  tribes  chief  source  of 
slavery,  109^  120;  early  Christianity  in, 
in;  earliest  commerce  for  slaves  be- 
tween America  and,  tl$;  slaves  from 
Angola,  134;  shipload  of  slaves  from 
Sierra  Leone  sold  at  Hispaniqla,  13S; 
number  of  Negroes  stolen  from  annually, 
237;  slaves  from,  sold  at  Barbadoes, 
259;  cities  of,  described,  450;  number 
of  slaves  brought  from,  463.  Sec  Ne- 
groes. 
African  Company,  their  charter  abolishedi 
41 :  see  Royal  African  Cumpanyi 


Akwast  Osai,  king  of  Ashantee,  invades 
Dahomey,  35;  his  defeat  and  death,  36. 

Alexander,  James,  volunteers  to  prosecute 
the  NcftT<ies  in  New  York,  151,  15S,  i66w 

A I  ricks,  Peter,  resident  of  New  York  1657, 
250. 

AmasiSv,  king  of  Eg^'pt,  457, 

Amenuphls,  king  of  Lgypt,  45S, 

America,  introduction  of  Negro  slaves,i  16; 
colonies  declare  independence,  41a; 
slavery  in,  461  ;  slaves  imported  to 
British  America,  463. 

American  Colonization  Society  locate  a 
colony  at  Monrovia,  97. 

American  Revolution,  service  of  Negroes 
in  the  army  of  the,  324,  334,  337,  342, 
353,  362  ;  slavery  during  the,  402. 

Ames,  Edward  B-,  remarks  in  favor  of  the 
government  of  Liberia,  99, 

Angola,  Africa,  slaves  imported  from,  134. 

Anne,  queen  of  England,  encourages  the 
slave-trade,  140, 

Anti-slaveiy  societies,  memorials  to  Con- 
gress, 437;  convention  held  at  Phila? 
delphia,  438. 

Apoko,  Osai,  king  of  Ashantee,  36. 

Appleton,  Nathaniel,  defends  the  doctrine 
of  freedom  for  all,  204 ;  author  of  "  Con- 
sideration on  Slavery/*  21S. 

A  pries,  king  of  Eg}'pt,  456. 

ArgalK  Samuel,  engaged  in  the  slave- 
trade,  116,  117. 

Ashantee  Empire,  described,  34  j  wars  of, 
35.  37-39;  revolt  in,  36;  troubles  with 
England,  41,  42;  massacre  of  women, 
42;  government,  44, 

Asia,  idols  with  Negro  features  ini  17; 
traces  of  the  race,  18. 

Asychis,  kin^  of  Egypt,  4 58. 

4^ 
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Attacks,  Crispus,  advertised  as  a  runaway 
slave,  330 ;  figures  in  the  Boston  Massa- 
cre, 330;  his  death  and  funeral,  331; 
letter  to  Gov.  Hutphinson,  332. 

Aviia,  tribe  in  Africa,  51. 

Aviro,  Alfonso  de,  discovers  Benin  in 
Africa,  26. 

Babel,  the  tower  of,  built  by  an  Ethio- 
pian, 453. 

Babylon,  description  of,  454. 

Bancroft,  George,  views  on  slavery,  206. 

Banneker,  Benjamin,  astronomer  and  phi- 
losopher, 386;  farmer  and  inventor,  387 ; 
mathematician,  388;  his  first  calcula- 
tion of  an  eclipse,  389;  letter  to  George 
Ellicott,  389;  character  of,  390;  his 
business  transactions,  39c ;  verses  ad- 
dressed to,  392;  letter  to  Mrs.  Mason, 
392;  his  first  almanac,  393;  letter  to 
Thomas  Jefferson,  394;  accompanies 
commissioners  to  run  the  lines  of  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  397;  his  habits  of 
studying  the  heavenly  bodies,  397;  his 
death,  398. 

Baptist  missionaries  in  Liberia,  loi. 

Barbadoes,  Negro  slaves  exchanged  for 
Indians,  174;  a  slave-market  for  New- 
England  traders,  181 ;  Rhode  Island 
supplied  with  slaves  from,  269. 

Barrere,  Peter,  treatise  on  the  color  of 
the  skin,  19. 

Barton,  Col.  William,  captures  Gen.  Pres- 
cott,  366. 

Bates,  John,  a  slave-trader,  269. 

Belknap,  Jeremy,  remarks  on  the  slave- 
trials  in  Massachusetts,  232. 

Benin,  a  kingdom  in  Africa,  supplies 
America  with  slaves,  26;  discovered  by 
the  Portuguese  and  colonized,  26;  the 
king  contracts  to  Christianize  his  sub- 
jects for  a  white  wife,  27  ;  the  kingdom 
divided,  and  slave-trade  suppressed,  28. 

Berkeley,  Sir  William,  opposed  to  educa- 
tion and  printing,  132. 

Bermuda  Islands,  slaves  placed  on  War- 
wick's plantation,  118,  119;  Pequod  In- 
dians exchanged  for  Negroes  at,  173. 

Bernard,  John,  governor  of  the  Bermu- 
das, iiS. 

Beverley,  Robert,  correction  of  his  His- 
tory of  Virginia,  116. 

Bill,  Jacob,  a  slave-trader,  26^ 


Billing,  Joseph,  sued  by  his  slave  Amos 
Newport,  229. 

Blumenbach,  Jean  Frederic,  opinion  in  re- 
gard to  the  color  of  the  skin,  19. 

Blyden,  Edward  W.,  defines  the  term  "Ne- 
gro," 12;  president  of  Liberia  College, 
102. 

Board  of  Trade,  circular  to  the  govemora 
of  the  English  colonies,  relative  to  Negro 
slaves,  267 ;  reply  of  Gov.  Cranston  of 
Rhode  Island,  269. 

Bolzius,  Henr}',  favors  the  introduction  of 
slavery  into  Georgia,  321. 

Boombo,  a  Negro  chief  of  Liberia,  lod. 

Borden,  Cuff,  a  Negro  slave  in  Massachu- 
setts, sued  for  trespass  and  ordered  to 
be  sold  to  satisfy  judgment,  278. 

Boston,  a  slave-trader  from,  181 ;  Negro 
prohibited  from  employment  in  manu- 
facturing hoops,  196;  number  of  slaves 
in,  205;  instructs  the  representatives  to 
vote  against  the  slave-trade,  221 ;  Ne- 
groes charged  with  firing  the  town,  226; 
articles  for  the  regulation  of  Negroes 
passed,  226;  massacre  in,  1770, 330;  Ne- 
groes on  Castle  Island,  376,  378. 

Bowditch,  Thomas  Edward,  commissioner 
to  treat  with  the  Ashantees,  39. 

Bradley,  Richard,  attorney-general  of  New 
York,  prosecutes  the  Negroes,  166. 

Bradstreet,  Ann,  frees  her  slave,  207. 

Brazil,  slaves  sold  to  the  Dutch,  136. 

Brewster,  Capt.  Edward,  banished  by 
Capt.  Argall,  117. 

Brewster,  Thomas,  a  slave-trader,  260. 

Bristol  County,  Mass.,  a  slave  ordered  to 
be  sold,  to  satisfy  judgment  against  him 
for  trespass,  ^8. 

British  army,  Negroes  in  the,  87. 

Brown,  John,  reproved  by  Virginia  com- 
mittee of  1775  for  purchasing  slaves,  328. 

Brown,  Joseph,  effect  of  climate  on  man, 
46. 

Bruce,  James,  discovers  the  ruins  of  the 
city  of  Meroe,  6. 

Bunker  Hill,  Negroes  in  the  battle  of, 

363- 

Burgess,  Ebenezer,  missionary  to  Mon- 
rovia, 97. 

Burton,  Mar}%  testifies  in  the  Negro  plot 
at  New  York,  1741,  147,  148,  150,  158, 
160,  162-164,  167,  168;  recompensed  by 
the  government,  170. 
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^BIumHs,  kinc^of  Egypt.  45^* 

Cintra,   Piedro  de,  discoverer  of  Sierra             ^^B 

^niutler.  Kathaniclf  commissioner  for  Vir- 

Leone,  85.                                                               ^^B 

^B   gina  Company,  ft S. 

Clinton,  Sir  Henry,  proclamation  concern-              ^^^ 

ing  fugitive  Negroes,  1779,  357.                            ^^^ 

^HCade,  Elizabeth,  a  witness  in  the  Somer- 

Codman,  John,  poisoned  by  his  slave,  226,              ^^B 

^B    sett  case,  JO 5. 

Coleman,   Elihu,   author   of   "Testimony             ^^B 

^HCaUnec,  image  of  Buddha  at,  17. 

against  making  Slaves  of  Men/'  21S.                   ^^B 

^Ka  id  well,  Jonas,  kiJkd  at  the  Boston  Mas- 

Coney  L^land,  N.Y.,  slave  captured   at,              ^^B 

HL    sacre,  331.                               # 

543-                                                                       ^1 

^■Campbell,  Sir  Neili,  determines  the  war 

Congo  Empire,  Shinga  queen  of,  55.                       ^^H 

^B    \vith  Ashantces,  43. 

Congress,  see  United-States  Congress.                   ^^B 

^■Canaan,  the  curse  of,  444* 

Connecticut,  slavery  in,  352-261 ;  Negro             ^^B 

^B&|||«da,    ejcpcdition    from    New    York 

slaves  introduced,  253  j  number  of  Nc-             ^^B 

■pi^inst,  143. 

groes  in  16S0,  253;  purchase  and  treat-             ^^B 

^KCand;ice,  queen  of  the  Ethiopians,  6. 

ment  of  slaves  and  free  persons,  253 ;              ^^^ 

^HCorey,  Lot,  vice^agent  of  Liberia,  tot. 

persons  manumitting  slaves,   to  main-              ^^^ 

^BCarcy,  Pegg)',  implicated  with  Negro  plot 

tain  them,  254  ;  commerce  with  slaves              ^^^ 

"      in  New  York.  1741,  J47;  trial,  153;  found 

prohibited,  355;   punishment  of  insub-              ^^B 

guilty,  152;  her  evidence,  J53;  sentenced 

ordinate   slaves,   256;    social    conduct             ^^B 

^m      to  b:  hanged,  15S, 

regulated,  257;  punished  for  using  pro-             ^^B 

^BCarr,   Patrick,  wounded    at    the    Bostotl 

fane  language,  258;  number  of  slaves             ^^B 

^B     Massacre,  331. 

in  1730,  259;  Indian  slaves  prohibited,             ^^B 

^HCarter,  Edwin,  a  slave'tradcr,  269. 

259 ;  Indian  and  Negro  slavery'  legalised,              ^^| 

^fcCarthage,  description  of,  455. 

259 ;  limited  rights  of  free  Negroes,  259 ;              ^^| 

^■Castle  Uland,  Boston,  Negroes  sent   to 

Negro  population  in  1762,  260;  im]>or-              ^^| 

^B    the  barracks  at,  376;  list  of  the  same, 

tation  of  slaves  prohibited,  261 ;  num-              ^^^ 

^B    37S, 

bcr  of  slaves  in   1715*325;  enlistment             ^H 

^BCepharenus,  king  of  Eg>'pt»  458, 

of  Negroes  prohibited,   343;  enlisted,             ^^B 

^BCeytor,  image  of  Buddha  at,  17* 

345*,   a  Colored  com^^any  recruited  by              ^^B 

Hchaillu,  Paul  B.  Du,  description   of  the 

David  Humphreys,  36 1 ;  slave  popula-             ^^B 

^B     Obongos,  46;  of  the  villages  of  Mandji 

tion  in  1790,  436.                                                      ^^B 

H^    and  Ishogo,  51,  52. 

Continental  army,  condition  of  the,  334;              ^^| 

^"Chambers,  John,  vohmtccre  to  prosecute 

Negroes  in   the,  337 ;   Negro  regiment             ^^^ 

the  Negroes  in   New  York,   151,    158, 

raised  for  the,  342  ;  number  of  men  sup*              ^^| 

^plhaTles  \\  grants  a  patent  to  imi>ort  Ne- 

plied to  the,  353 ;  return  of  Negroes  in             ^^^ 

'177S,  362.                                                               ^H 

groes  to  America,  115. 

Continental   Congress,  prohibits   the  im-             ^^B 

Charleston,    S.C.,  slave-market    at,    299; 

portation  of  Negroes,  325 ;  debate  on  the              ^^^ 

^L    Negroes  from,  recaptured,  376 ;  list  of, 
^P    37S;  claimed  by  owners,  379. 

discharge   of  Negroes  from  the  army,             ^^^ 

335;   action  on  the  enlistment  of  Ne-             ^^^ 

Charlestown,  Mass.,  Negro  slaves  executed 

groes,  355  .  rei^olution  to  establish  courts             ^^B 

^^at,  in  1755,  226. 

to  decide  cases  of  captured  slaves,  370 ;              ^^B 

^■Chastellux,    Marquis    de,    described    the 

action  of  the,  relative  to  Negroes  cap-             ^^B 

^m     bravery-  of  Col.  Greene's  Negro  regi- 

tured at  sea,   373;    discussion  on  the              ^^B 

ment  at  the  battle  of  Rhode  Island, 

Western  territory,  415,416;  last  meet-             ^^B 

U    368. 

ing,  41^                                                                ^H 

■Chcops,  king  of  Eg}'pt,  45^- 

Cooke,    Nicholas,    governor    of    Rhode              ^^^ 

^■Chibbu,  Kudjoh,   captured   by  the   Eng- 

Island, letters  to  Washington  on  the  en-              ^^^ 

lish,  ^2. 

listmcnt  of  Negroes,  346,  349.                               ^^^ 

^■Chishotm,  Major  J.^  sen'ices  in  Ashantce 

Cornwallis,  Lord,   proclamation    offering             ^^B 

^B    mentioned,  4T,  43, 

protection  to  fugitive  Negroes,  35S,                     ^^B 

^BChristy,  David,  describes  ihc   colony  of 

Cox,  Melville  B  ,  missionary  to  Monrovia,              ^^^ 

^1     Liberia,  107* 

.fl 
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Cranston,  Samuel  letter  to  the  board  of 
trade,  relative  to  Negro  sUves  tn  Rhode 
Island,  269. 

Croker,  John,  testimony  in  the  Negro 
plot  at  New  York,  168. 

Crowther,  Negro  sold  into  slavery,  32;  set 
at  liberty  by  the  English,  33  j  fitted  for 
the  ministry,  returns  to  ilirica  as  a  mis- 
sionary, 11- 

CuffCt  John,  sketch  oU  202, 

Cuffe,  Paul»  a  tlistiiiguished  NegrOi  202. 

Cash,  ancestor  of  the  Ne^o  race,  10; 
meaning  of  the  term,  13. 

Cushing,  Nathan,  his  opinion,  1783,  rela- 
tive to  the  South-Carolina  Negroes, 
381. 

Cuvier,  Baron,  varieties  of  the  human 
form,  3. 

Cyrene,  Africa,  mentioned,  5;  described, 
452. 

Dahomey,  a  Negro  kingdom  of  Afirica, 
described,  28  f  women  serve  in  the 
army,  29;  laws,  30;  invaded  by  King 
Akwasi,  35, 

Dalton,  Richard,  his  slave  reads  Greek, 
202. 

Davis  Hugh,  a  white  ser\'ant,  flogged  in 
Virginia,  for  consorting  with  a  Negro 
womaii,  121, 

Deanc,  Thomas  mentioned,  196, 

Delaware,  slavery  in.  249-25!  ;  settled  by 
Danes  and  Swedes,  249;  slavery  not 
allowed  by  the  Swedes,  249;  conveyed 
to  William  Penn,  249;  granted  a  separ- 
ate government,  249:  slavery  introduced, 
249;  first  legislation  on  slavery,  250; 
law  for  the  regulation  of  servants,  250 ; 
act  restraining  manumission  of  slaves, 
250;  number  of  slaves  in  17 1 5,  325? 
slave  population  in  1790,  436, 

Denmark,  engaged  in  the  slave-trade,  463, 

Denny.  Thomas,  representative  of  Leices- 
ter. \fass.,  instructed  to  vote  against 
slaver)',  225. 

Derham,  James,  a  Negro  physician  of  New 
Orleans,  400. 
tbrosses,  Elias,  testimony  in  the  Negro 

{plot  in  New  York,  1741,  165. 

"~  csire.*'  ship  built  for  the  slave-trade, 

t74. 
Dodge,  Caleb,  of  Beverly,  Mass.,  sued  by 
his  bU%'c,  231, 


Dorsey,  Charles  W.,  character  of 
kcr,  the  Negro  astronomer,  39a 

Duchct,  Sir  Lionel,  engaged  in  the  slave- 
trade,  138. 

Duramer,  William,  proclamation  against 
Negroes  of  Boston,  226. 

Dunmorc,  Lord,  proclamation  in  regard 
fugitive   Negroes  336;   condemned 
the  Vir^ia  convention,  341 ;  his  failttre' 
to  enlist  Negroes,  342, 

Dupuis,  M,,  appointed  English  consul  to 
the  court  of  Ashantee,  4a 

Dutch  man-of-war  lands  the  first  Negroes 
in  Virginia,  118;  engage  in  the  slave- 
trade,  t24;  import  slaves  to  New  Neth- 
erlands. 135;  encourage  the  trade^  136^ 
setclcmeni  on  the  Delaware,  312. 

Earl,  John,  his  connection  with  the  Ne^ 
gro  plot  at  New  Vork,  r63. 

East  Greenwicl>,  R.  L,  bridge  built  at,  by 
Negro  impost-tax.  275. 

Egmont,  Earl  of,  opposed  to  slavery  in 
Georgia.  319. 

Eg>'pt,  first  settlers  of,  6.  10;  Negro  and 
Mulatto  races  in,  14;  slavery  in,  17; 
Negro  civiliitation  imitated  by.  25;  the 
Ethiopian  kings  of,  454. 

Elizabeth,  Queen,  of  England,  enco' 
the  slave-trade,  138. 

Elizalieth,  N.J,,  police  regulations.  2: 

England,  suppresses  the  slave-trade,  2S,  3! 
sends  agricultural  implements,  machine- 
ry, and  missionaries  to  Africa,  32;  con- 
duct in  the  Ashantee  war,  38,  41,  42; 
treaty  with  Ashantee,  43  ;  founds  a  col- 
ony in  Sierra  Leone,  86 :  all  staves  de- 
clared free  on  reaching  British  soil.  86; 
declares  slave  trade  piracy.  87;  estab* 
lishcs  a  mission  at  Sierra  I^one,  89; 
women  sent  to  Virginia,  119;  laws 
relating  to  slavery,  125:  sanctions 
the  slave-trade,  13S-140,  463;  courts 
decide  in  1677  that  a  Negro  slave  is 
property,  tgo;  slavery  recognized  m, 
203;  agrees  to  furnish  Negroes  to  the 
West  Indies,  236;  treaty  with  United 
States  3S2. 

Enoch,  description  of  the  city  of,  453* 

Ethiopia,  war  with  Caesar,  6;  natives 
same  race  as  Eg}'piians.  6;  meaning  of, 
13;  cities  of,  described,  453;  kings  role 
E6>'Pt»  454. 


2\  the        X 
uragC^H 

2m.        I 


FAtRPAX,  Va*,  meeting  *t,  in  1774,  pass  rcs- 

otutions  against  slavery,  327. 
'  Fanny,"   brrg,  arrives  at  Norfolk,   Va.» 

with  slaves  J2S* 
[Federal  Constitution,  proceedings  of  con- 
vention to  frame  the,  417. 
[Ferguson,  Dr,,  dcscriljes  character  of  the 

inhabitants  of  Sierra  Leone,  90-93. 
[Folgcr,  EUsha,  captain  of  ship  **  Fnend- 

ahip,"  sued  for   recovery  of    a    slave, 

231. 
[Forbes«  Archibald,  mentions  Africans  nine 

feet  in  height,  59. 
[Fox,    George,    views   concerning   slaves, 

3<3- 

I  France  engaged  in  the  slave-trade,  463. 

I  Franklin,  Benjamin,  letter  ta  Dean  Wood- 
ward on  the  alx)litian  of  slaver)',  327 ; 
addrei^s  to  the  public  on  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  431. 

[  Friends,  see  Cluakera. 

'  Fuller,  Thomas,  a  Negro  mathi-mattcian, 

I  Cage,  Thomas,  refmes  to  sign  the  bill  to 
prevent  the  importation  of  Negroes  into 
Massachusetts,  235,  237, 
Gates,  C»cn.  Horatio,  his  order  not  to  en- 
list Negroes,  334. 
Oeorgc  II r  in  1751  repeals  the  act  declar- 
ing  slaves  real  estate,  12^ 
Georgia^  slavery  in,  316-323 ;   colony  of, 
established,  316;  slaverj'  prohibited  in, 
316,  317;  discussion  in  regard  to  the  ad- 
mission of  slavery,  318-322 ;  clandestine 
importation  of  Negroes,  320 ;  slavery  es- 
tablished, 322 ;  history  of  slavery,  322  ; 
numlier  of  slaves  in  171 5,  325 ;  importa- 
tion of   slaves  prohibited,  440;    slave 
population  in  1790,  436. 
iGcrmantovvn,  Pcnn*,  memorial  of  Quakers 

against  slavery  in  1688,  313, 
[Cta^guw,  Scotland,  a  slave  liberated  in 

1762,  463. 
[Goddard,  Benjamin,  protests  against  en- 
listing     Negroes     in     Grafton,    Mass., 

35^' 

[  Godfrey  family  of  South  Carolina,  killed 
by  a  Negro  mob,  299. 

[Gordon,  William,  letter  on  the  emancipa- 
tion of  slaves*,  402;  deposed  as  chaplain 
of  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts, 
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Grafton,  Mass.,  protest  in  1778  against  the 

enlistment  of  Negroes,  352. 
Grahame,  Judge  Thomas,  liberates  Negro 

slave  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  463. 
Gray,  Samuel,  killed  at  the  Boston  Massa- 

crc,  331. 
Greece,  Negro  civilization   imitated    by, 

Greene,  Col.  Christopher,  commands  a 
Negro  regiment  in  1778  at  battle  of 
Rhode  Island,  368;  his  death,  369. 

Greene,  Gen*  Nathanacl,  letters  to  Wash* 
ington  on  the  raising  of  a  Negro  regi* 
mcnt,  342 ;  on  the  enlistment  of  Negroes, 
the  Hniish  army,  359 ;  at  battle  of  Rhode 
Island,  36S, 

Greenleaf,  Richard,  sued  by  his  slave,  204, 
231, 

Guerard,  Benjamin,  governor  of  South 
Carolina,  letter  to  Gov.  Hancock  rela- 
tive to  slaves  recaptured  from  the  Brit- 
ish, 3S0- 

Guyot,  Arnold  H.,  opinion  on  the  diversity 
of  the  human  race,  20, 

Habersham,  James,  favors  slavery  in 
Georgia,  318,  321, 

Ham,  the  progenitor  of  the  Negro  race, 
8 ;  family  of,  9,  1 1  ;  founder  of  the  Baby- 
Ionian  empire,  9. 

H.imiUon,  Alexander,  letter  to  John  Jay 
on  the  enlistment  of  Negroes,  354  ;  opin- 
ion in  regard  to  slaves  captured  by  the 
British,  381* 

Hamilton,  Dr.,  his  connection  with  the 
Negro  plot  at  New^  York,  160. 

Hancock,  John,  letter  on  the  condition  of 
the  South-Carolina  Negroes  recaptured 
from  the  British,  37S. 

**  Hannibal,**  sloop,  Ncgroet  captured 
from,   372. 

HarcouTt,  Col.  William,  captures  Gen. 
Charles  I^e,  366. 

Harper, ,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 

colony  at  Cape  Palmas,  LilKria,  95. 

Harris,  Rev.  Samuel,  descriljcs  bravery  of 
Negro  regiment  at  battle  of  Rhode  Is- 
land, 369. 

Hawkins,  Sir  John,  a  slave-trader,  138. 

"  Hnjcard,"  armed  vessel,  recaptures  Ne- 
groes, 376. 

Hendrick,  Csesar,  a  slave,  sues  for  his 
freedom,  504,  231. 
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Hessian  oflUccr,  tetter  on  the  employment 

of  NcRiocs  m  the  arni)%  343. 
HiDgrauc,  Nicholas,  engaged  in  the  slave* 

trade,  269. 
Htspaniola,  slaves  from  Sierra  X^one  sold 

at.  13S. 
Hobby,  Mr.,  Negro  in  the  army  claimed  by* 

384. 
Hogg,  Robert,  a  merchant  of  New  York, 

robbed  by  Negroes,  145. 
Holbrook,  Feliit,  petition  of,  for  freedom, 

«33* 

Holland,  growth  of  slavery  in  New  Ncth^ 
crlands,  134 ;  children  of  manumitted 
Negroes  held  as  slaves  to  serve  the  gov- 
ernment of,  135;  slaves  exchanged  for 
tobacco,  Ij6;  engaged  in  the  slave- 
trade,  463, 

Holt,  Lord,  his  opinion  that  slavery  was 
unknown  to  English  law,  203. 

Hopkins,  John  H.,  views  of  slavery,  7,  8. 

Hopkins,  Samuel,  necessity  of  employing 
the  Negroes  in  the  American  army*  33S. 

Hor^manden,  Daniel,  one  of  ihe  judges  in 
the  trial  of  the  Negro  plot  at  New  York, 

Hoiham,  Sir  Charles,  testimony  in  regard 

to  the  abolishment  of  slavery  in  Liberia, 

105,  106, 
Hughson,  John,  his  tavern  at  New  York  a 

resort  for  Negroes,  147 ;  his  connection 

with  the  Negro  plot^  147  ;  trial,  152,  157  ; 

sentenced  to  be  hanged^  158;  executed, 

t6i. 
Hughsorij  Sarah,  her  connection  with  the 

New  York  Negro  plot,  152;  trial,  157; 

respited,  164;  testimony,  165,  166,  16S. 
Human  race,  the  unity  of,  443. 
Humphreys.  David,  recruits  a  company  of 

colored  infantry  in  Connecticut,  361. 
Hutchinson,  a  commissioner  to  treat  with 

king  of  Ashantee,  39. 
Hutchinson,  Gov.  Thomas,  refuses  to  sign 

bill  to  prevent  the  importation  of  staves 

from  Africa,  223. 

Indians,  taxable,  123,  123;  not  treated  as 
slaves,  123;  declared  slaves,  124,  125; 
denied  the  right  to  appear  as  witnesses, 
t29j  act  to  baptize,  141;  proclamation 
against  the  harboring,  14 1 ;  alarmed  on 
seeing  a  Negro,  173;  exchanged  for  Nc- 
groes,    173;    sent    to    Bermudas,    173J 


held  m  perpetual  bondage,  \^%%  mar 
riagc  with  Negroes,  180;  intmduction  of, 
as  slaves,  prohibited  in  Massachusetts, 
l86;  importation  of,  prohibited,  259, 
311,  314;  slavery  of,  legalized,  259, 
Ishogo  villages  in  Africa  described,  52. 

J^CKSONOURGH,  S.  C,  NcgTo  insurrection 
at,  399. 

Jamaica,  slaves  from,  sold  in  Virginia,  328, 

James,  Gov,,  commissioner  to  treat  with 
king  of  Ashaniec,  39. 

James  City,  Va.,  buildings  destroyed,  126* 

Jameson,  David,  volunteers  to  prosecute 
the  negroes  in  New  York,  151. 

Japan,  negro  idols  in,  17. 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  author  of  instructio 
to  the  Virginia  delegation  in  Congr 
1774,  on  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
letters  to  Dr.  Gordon  relative  to  the  treat 
mcnt  of  Negroes  in  Corn  wall  is's  army, 
358;  to  Benjamin  Hanneker,  396;  his 
recommendation  in  regard  to  slavery  in 
the  Western  Tcrritor)%  416. 

Jeffries,  John  P.,  declares  there  are  no  reli- 
able data  of  the  Negro  race,  15. 

Johnson,  David,  accused  of  conspiracy  in 
New  York,  163. 

Jones,  William,  his  genealogy  of  Xoah» 
It. 

Joseph,  the  selling  of,  a  memorUl  by  Sam- 
uel Sewallp  210  J  answered  by  John 
Safifin,  214. 

JossclvTi,  John,  describes  attempt  to  breed 
slaves  in  Massachusetts,  174* 

Kake,  William,  accused  of  conspiracy  in 
New  York,  162;  testimony  of,  in  tl>e 
Negro  plot,  162-164,  16S, 

Kench,  Thomas,  letters  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  Massachusetts  on  the  en- 
listment of  Negroes,  350,  351. 

Kendall,  Capt.  Miles,  depot)'  governor  of 
Virginia,  receives  Negro  slaves  in  ex- 
change for  supplies,  1  iS  \  dispossessed 
of  the  same,  returns  to  England  to  seek 
equity,  1 18 ;  portion  of  the  Negroes  aK 
lotted  to  him,  ti8;  none  of  which  he 
receives,  1  ig. 

Kentucky,  admitted  into  the  Union,  437 ; 
constitution  revised,  441. 

Keyscr,  Elizur,  emancipates  his  slave, 
207. 
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PKnowFs^John^  confines  James  Sommersctt 
on   boird   his   ship  **  Marj*  and  Ann," 

Kiiodc,  Thomas,  South  Carolina,  recaptured 

sUves  delivered  to,  377- 
Kudjoh  Osaij  king  of  Ashaiitce,  36. 
KwAinina  Osai,  succeeds  his  father  Kud- 

}oh  as  king  of  Ashantce,  36. 

•*  Lahy  GAC#it,"  a  prire-ship  with  Negroes, 

Laing,  CaptM  his  services  in  Ashantee, 

42. 
Lairobc,  J,  H.  Jl.,  one  of  ihe  founders  of 
I  he  colony  at  Ca|>c    Pal  mas,  Liberia, 

Laurens,  Henry,  letter  to  Washington  on 
arming  of  the  Negroes  of  South  Caro- 
JIna,  353* 

Laurens,  John,  endeavors  to  raise  Negro 
iroops  in  South  Carolina,  356;  sails  for 
France,  359;  letters  to  Washington  on 
his  return,  urging  the  enlistment  of  Ne- 
groes. 360. 

Lawrence,  Major  Samuel,  commands  a 
company  of  Negro  soldiers,  366. 

Lechmcrc,  Richard,  sued  by  his  slave, 
230. 

Lcc,  Gen.  Charles,  captured  by  the  Brit- 
ish, 366. 

I^icestcr,  Mass.,  representative  of,  in- 
structed     to    vote      against      slavery, 

Liberia,  founded  by  Colored  people  fro  mi 
Maryland,  95;  jx>pulation,  95,  97,  T02 ; 
refuge  for  Colored  people,  961  native 
tribes,  97»9S ;  Christian  mission  founded, 
98;  government,  99;  a  rcpoblic,  100; 
school  and  college  established,  100; 
churches,  tot ;  trade,  103  ;  first  consti- 
tution, 103;  slavery  and  slave-trade 
abolished,  104;  treaty  with  England  in 
regard  to  slaver}%  104 ;  testimony  of  offi- 
cers of  the  Royal  Navy  in  regard  to  the 
slave-trade  at,  105;  revolt  in,  subduedi 
106,  107. 

Lincoln,  Gen.  Benjamin,  letter  to  Gov, 
Rutlcdge  of  South  Carolina,  on  the  en* 
listment  of  Negroes,  359. 

Livingstone,  David,  describes  African 
wars,  50,  51 ;  status  of  the  Africans,  58, 
59  i  skilful  in  the  mechanic  arts,  63, 
64^ 


Locke,  John,  constitution  prepared  by* 
adopted  in  North  Carolina,  302;  local 
governments  of  the  South  organized  on 
his  plan,  4 14. 

Lodge,  Abraham,  volunteers  to  prosecute 
the  Negroes  in  New  York,  151. 

Lodge,  Sir  Thomas,  a  ilavc-trader,  138. 

Lowell,  John,  sues  for  the  freedom  of  a 
slave  in  Ncwhuiy^port,  Mass.,  231, 

Lybia,  Africa,  description  of,  452, 

MacBrair,  R.  M.,  author  of  a  Mandingo 
grammar,  70. 

McCarthy,  Charles,  appointed  governor- 
general  of  Western  Africa,  41  ;  war 
with  the  Aihantces,  41 ;  his  defeat  and 
death,  42, 

Madison,  James,  letter  to  Joseph  Jones, 
on  the  arming  of  the  Negroes,  359. 

Mahonev,  Lieut.,  his  description  of  a  Ne- 
gro idol  at  Calance,  17, 

Mandji,  a  village  in  Africa  described, 
51. 

Mankind,  unity  of.  r,  7,  loS,  445 ;  varieties 
of,  3. 

Mansfield,  Lord,  decision  in  the  case  of 
the  Negro  Sommerbctt,  85,  205. 

^L1^1ow,  John,  affidavit  in  the  Sommersctt 
cas^e,  206. 

Maryland,  appropriates  money  for  the 
colony  at  Cape  Palmas,  96;  slaves  pur- 
chased to  evade  tax,  12S;  slavery  in, 
23S-24S;  under  the  laws  of  Virginia, 
23S;  first  legislation  on  slavery,  238; 
population  of,  238;  slavery  established 
by  statute,  240;  Act  passed  encour- 
aging the  importation  of  Negroes  and 
slaves,  241 ;  impost  on  Negroes,  slaves, 
and  white  persons  imported  into,  241  ; 
duties  on  rum  and  wine,  243 ;  treatment 
of  slaves  and  papists,  243 ;  convicts  im- 
ported into,  243  \  convict  trade  con- 
demned, 244  ;  defended,  244  ;  slave-code, 
246;  rights  of  slaves,  246;  law  against 
manumission  of  slaves,  246;  Negro  pop- 
ulation, 246,  247;  white  ])opu!ation, 
247  J  increase  of  slavery.  247;  number 
of  slaves  in  1715,  325;  Negroes  enlist  in 
the  army,  352 ;  slave  population  in  1790, 

436- 
Maryland     Colonization    Society,    found 
colony  of  Negroes  at  Cape  PalmaSi  Li- 
beria, 95. 
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Mason,  George,  author  of  the  Virginia 
resolutions    of    1774    against    slavery, 

327. 

Mason,  Susanna,  addresses  a  poetical  let- 
ter to  Benjamin  Banneker,  392. 

Massachusetts,  slavery  in,  172-237;  earli- 
est mention  of  the  Negro  in,  173; 
Moore's  history  of  slavery  in,  173;  Pe- 
quod  War  the  cause  of  slavery,  173; 
slaves  imported  to,  174;  ship  "  Desire  " 
arrives  with  slaves,  174,  176;  slavery 
established,  175;  first  statute  establish- 
ing slavery,  177;  made  hereditary,  179; 
kidnapped  Negroes,  180,  182;  number 
of  slaves,  183,  184;  tax  on  slaves,  185; 
Negro  population,  185 ;  introduction  of 
Indian  slaves  prohibited,  186;  Negroes 
rated  with  cattle,  187,  188,  196;  denied 
baptism,  189;  Act  in  relation  to  marriage 
of  Negro  slaves,  191,  192;  slave-mar- 
riage ceremony,  192;  condition  of  free 
Negro,  194,  196;  Act  to  abolish  slavery, 
204 ;  slave  awarded  a  verdict  against  his 
master,  204;  emancipation  of  slaves, 
265;  legislation  favoring  the  importa- 
tion of  white  servants,  and  prohibiting 
^he  clandestine  bringingin  of  Negroes, 
208;  importation  of  Negroes  not  as 
profitable  as  white  servants,  208,  209; 
prohibitory  legislation  against  slavery, 
220 ;  proclamation  against  Negroes,  226 ; 
slaves  executed,  226;  transported  and 
exchanged  for  small  Negroes,  226; 
slaves  sue  for  freedom,  228-232 ;  Ne- 
groes petition  for  freedom,  233 ;  bill 
passed  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave- 
trade,  234,  235;  vetoed  by  Gov.  Gage, 
235;  number  of  slaves  in,  325,  emanci- 
pation of  slaves,  329;  enlistment  of 
Negroes  and  emancipation  of  slaves 
prohibited,  329;  enlistment  of  Negroes 
opposed,  334,  351 ;  mode  of  enlisting 
Negroes,  352 ;  Negroes  serve  with  white 
troops,  352 ;  number  of  men  furnished 
to  the  army,  353;  act  relative  to  cap- 
tured Negroes,  370;  sale  of  captured 
Negroes  prohibited,  371  ;  armed  vessels 
from,  recapture  Negroes,  376;  act  rela- 
tive to  prisoners  of  war,  379;  slaves 
petition  for  freedom,  404;  act  against 
slavery,  405 ;  extinction  of  slavery,  429  j 
lawsuits  brought  by  slaves,  430;  condi- 
tion of  slaves,  461. 


Maverick,  Samuel,  attempts  to  breed 
slaves  in  Massachusetts,  174. 

Maverick,  Samuel,  mortally  wounded  at 
the  Boston  Massacre,  331. 

Mede,  Joseph,  his  statement  in  regard  to 
Ham  corrected,  ro. 

Medford,  Mass.,  representative  of,  in- 
structed to  vote  against  slavery, 
225. 

Melville,  John,  his  sermon  on  Simon  men- 
tioned, 6.« 

Menes,  first  king  of  Egypt,  454. 

Meroe,  Egypt,  capital  of  African  Ethiopia 
and  chief  city  of  the  Negroes,  6. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  establishes 
a  mission  in  Liberia,  98,  100. 

Methodist  Missionary  Society  appropriate 
money  for  the  mission  at    Monrovia, 

98. 

Mifflin,  Warner,  presents  a  memorial  to 

Congress  in  1792  for  the  abolition  of 

slavery,  437. 
Mills,  James,  missionary  to  Monrovia,  97 ; 

death,  97. 
Missah  Kwanta,  son  of  the  king  of  Ashan- 

tee,    sent    to    England    as    a   hostage, 

43- 

Mississippi,  slavery  in  Territory'  of,  prohib- 
ited, 1797,  440. 

Monroe,  James,  town  of  Monrovia  named 
in  honor  of,  97. 

Monrovia,  Africa,  founded,  97 ;  popula- 
tion, 97 ;  Christian  mission  established, 

98,99. 
Moore,  George  H.,  his  history-  of  slavery 

in    Massachusetts     commended,     173; 

mentioned,    180,    183 ;  remarks   on  the 

bill  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  slaves 

from  Africa,  224. 
Morton,  Samuel  G.,  the  sphinx  a  shrine  of 

the  Negro,  17. 
Murphy,  Edward,  accused  of  conspiracy 

in  New  York,  163. 
Murray,  Joseph,  volunteers  to  prosecute 

the  Negroes  in   New   York,    151,  158, 

166. 
Mycerinus,  king  of  Egypt,  458. 

**  Nautilus,"  ship  arrives  at  Sierra  Leone 

with  colony  of  Negroes,  86. 
Nechao,  king  of  Egypt,  455. 
Negro  plot  in  New  York  City,  1741,  143- 

170. 
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members  of  the  human  family, 
\\  descendants  of  Ham»  3»  8;  rcpre- 

^icnled  m  pictures  of  the  crucifixion  of 
Christ,  5;  an  Eihfopian  eunuch  becomes 
a  Christian,  6;  same  race  as  Egyptian, 

•  6;  Gush  an  ancestor,  10;  use  of  the 
term  "Negro,'*  11,  ij;  antiquity  of  the 
race,  14-19;  early  military  service,  I5; 
figured  m  a  Thcban  tomb,  15,  16  j  poiiii- 

^  cal  and  social  condition,  16;  the  Sphinx 
;;iUrine  of,  17;  idols,  17,  18;  origin  of 

lidorand  hair,  19-21 ;  primitive  civHi^a- 
tion,  23;  decline,  24;  kingdoms,  261  28^ 
51 ;  engage  in  the  slave-trade,  27 ;  wo- 
men in  the  army,  29;  laws,  religion,  30  j 
different  tribe*  at  war,  30-40 ;  war  with 
England,  41-43  i  *^^  Negro  t)T3C,  45-4S  ; 
physical  and  mental  character  affected 
by  climate,  46,  47,  385,  448 ;  longevity, 
&;  slaves  the  lower  class,  47 ;  habits, 
\\  susceptible  to  Christianity,  48; 
idiosyncrasies  of  the,  50;  patriarchal 
government,  50,  54;  villages,  5r,  52; 
pursuits,  51 J  architecture,  51,  53; 
women  as  rulers,  55,  56;  priests,  55- 
laws,  56,  57;  marriage,  57,  58;  status, 
58,  59;  nine  feet  in  height,  59;  beauty 
of  the,  60,  61 ;  warfare,  6r,  63;  agricul- 
ture, 62.  65;  mechanic  arts,  63-^5;  lan- 
guages, 66-70^  90;  literature,  75-80; 
jion,  8 1 -84,  89,  90;  free,  leave 
'  England,  86 ;  colony  of,  at  Sierra 
tone,  86;  ser^'e  in  the  British  army, 
87;  their  condition  in  America,  96; 
found  colony  at  Liberia,  93;  first  im- 
j>ortance  of.  109;  military  abilities, 
no;  early  Christianity,  m  ;  earliest  im- 
portation to  America.  115^  in  Virginia, 
116^  118;  number  of,  in  Virginia,  119, 
t20;  prohibition  against.  121  ;  tax  on 
female,  122,  133;  law  of  Virginia  de- 
clares them  slaves,  \2i^  124;  repeal  of 
the  Act  declaring  them  real  estate,  125; 
duty  on  slaves  in  Virginia,  126-128; 
traffic  encouraged  in  Virginia,  128;  no 
political  or  military  rights  in  Virginia, 
128,  129;  denied  the  right  to  appear  as 
ijtnesscs,  129 ;  revolt  of  free,  in  Virginia, 
pay  taxes,  tji ;  in  the  military  ser- 

"vice,  rji ;  intermarriage  of,  prohibited, 
131;  denied  education,  132;  children  of 
manumitted,  made  slaves,  135,  136;  not 
allowed  to  hold  real  estate  in  New  York, 


142 ;  earliest  mention  of,  in  Massachu- 
setts, 173;  held  in  perpetual  bondage, 
1 78 ;  condition  of  free,  in  Massachusetts, 
194,  196;  imjKirtation  of,  not  ho  pro^ta- 
bic  as  white  servants,  20S ;  Act  encour- 
aging the  imjMjrtation  of,  into  Maryland, 
241 ;  condition  of  free,  in  Maryland, 
247 ;  limited  rights  of  free,  259,  308, 
3 [5;  prohibited  the  use  of  the  streets  in 
Rhode  Island,  264 ;  military  employ- 
ment of,  324 ;  excluded  from  the  Conti- 
nental Army,  335;  allowed  to  re-enlist, 
337;  in  Virginia  join  the  British  army, 
339;  cautioned  against  joining  the  lat- 
ter, 340;  serve  in  the  army  with  white 
troops  in  Massachusetts,  352 ;  efforts  to 
enlist  in  South  Carolina,  355  ;  company 
of,  enlisted  in  Connecticut,  361 ;  return 
of,  in  the  army,  1778,  362  ;  as  soUlicrs. 
» 77  5*^783,  363 ;  at  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Htll,  363;  at  battle  of  Rhode  Island, 
368 ;  valor  of,  369 ;  sale  of  two  captured, 
prohibited  in  Massachusetts,  37 1  ;  dis- 
posal of  recaptured,  374, 376 ;  education 
of,  prohibited,  385. 

Nevvburyport,  Mass.,  a  slave  sues  for  frcC' 
dom,  231. 

New  England  Negroes  leave  for  England, 
86;  engaged  in  the  slave-trade,  T74, 180  j 
see  Massachusetts, 

New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts  exercises 
auihority  over,  309;  slavery  in,  309-311 ; 
Negro  slave  emancipated,  309 ;  instruc- 
tion against  importation  of  slaves,  309; 
conduct  of  sen'ants  regulated,  319;  ill 
treatment  of  slaves,  311 ;  importation  of 
Indian  servants  prohibited,  311  j  ill 
treatment  of  servants  and  slaves  pro 
hibilcd,  311 ;  duration  of  slaves  iv\^  311 ; 
number  of  slaves  in,  325 ;  slave  popula* 
tfon  in  1790,  436, 

New  Jersey,  slavery  in,  282-288;  Act  in 
regard  to  slaves,  2S2;  the  colony  divided, 
with  separate  governments,  283;  enter- 
taining of  fugitive  servants,  or  trading 
with  Negroes,  prohibited,  2S3 ;  Negroes 
and  other  slaves  allowed  trial  by  a  jury, 
283;  publicity  in  judicial  proceedings, 
285;  rights  of  government  of,  surren- 
dercd  to  the  queen,  2R5;  conduct  of 
slaves  regulated,  285;  impost -tax  on 
imported  Negroes,  286,  287 ;  trials  of 
slaves  regulated,  a86j  security  required 
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for  manumitted  slaves,  2S7  ;  slaves  pro- 
hibited from  joining  the  mintia^  2SS  \ 
population,  173S-45,  2SS;  number  of 
slaves  jn^  325;  slave  population  in  179O1 

New  Netherlands,  sec  New  York, 

Newport,  Amos,  a  slave,  sues  for  his  free- 
dom, 229, 

Newport,  R.I.,  Negroes  and  Indians  pro 
htbttcd  the  Ui^e  of  the  streets,  264; 
Negro  slaves  arrive,  269;  part  of  them 
sold,  269 ;  vessels  fitted  out  for  the  slave- 
trade,  269;  streets  repaired  from  the 
impost  tax  on  Negroes,  273,  275, 

New  York,  slavery  in,  134-171 ;  slaves 
imported  from  Brazil,  146;  laws  rela- 
tive to  slavery,  139;  slaves  the  property 
of  West-India  Company,  139;  supply  of 
slaves,  140  J  Act  for  regulating  slaves, 
t40;  Act  to  baptize  slaves,  141  ;  expedi^ 
lion  against  Canada,  143;  go\'ernor  of, 
claims  jurisdiction  over  Pennsylvania, 
312;  number  of  slaves  in,  325;  Act  for 
raising  Negro  troops,  352;  Negro  sol* 
diers  promised  freedom,  41 1 ;  slave 
population  in  1790,  436;  bill  for  the 
gradual  extinction  of  slaver}',  440;  laws 
in  regard  to  slaves,  463. 

New-York  City,  settled  by  the  Dutch, 
134;  growth  of  slavery  under  the  Hoi 
land  government,  134;  children  of 
manuntittcd  Negroes  made  slaves,  135, 
136;  slaves  imported  from  Hraiil,  136; 
captured  by  the  English,  138;  laws  on 
slavery,  139;  identical  with  Massachu- 
setts, 139;  Gov,  Dongan  arrives,  139; 
General  Assembly  meet,  139;  procla- 
mation ag;\inst  the  harboring  of  slaves, 
141 ;  slaves  forbidden  the  streets  after 
nightfall,  141;  slave -market  erected, 
142;  Negro  riot,  143;  Negro  plot,  144- 
171 ;  house  of  Roliert  Hogg  robbed, 
145;  population,  145;  fire  at  Fort 
George,  145;  fires  in,  146;  crew  of 
Spanish  vessel  adjudged  slaves,  J46 ; 
charged  with  tiring  bouses.  146,  bouse 
of  John  Hiighson,  resort  for  Negroes, 
147  J  act  against  entertaining  slaves, 
148;  council  meet,  lequcst  governor  to 
offer  reward  for  incendiaries,  149; 
Negroes  deny  all  know*ledgc  of  the 
fires  and  plot,  149  ;  Supreme  Court  con- 
vened, i49i  trial  of  Negroes,  149;  Ne- 


groes hanged,    1 54 ;  fast  observed  in, 
154;  Negroes  arrested,  J  55;  chained  tOi 
a  stake,  and  burned,  1 57  ;  proclamationl 
granting  freedom   to  cons^pirators  wKoJ 
would   confess,  159;   Spanish   Negroefl 
sentenced   to  be   hung,  161 ;    Hughsonl 
executed.    161  ;    Negroes   hanged,   i6r,  . 
169-     thanksgiving,    169;     Rev.    John 
Ury  executed,   169;    arrests    for   con- 
spiracy, 170;  first  session  of  CiTngresil 
held  at,  in  17S9,  456, 
Nicoll,  Benjamin,  volunteers  to  prosecute 

the  Negroes  in  New  York,  151. 
Nineveh,  the  city  of,  founded,  giOw 
Noddle's  Island,  Mass.,  slaves  ofi*  176^ 
Non-Importalion  Act  passed  by  CongresiyI 

325- 

Norfolkj  Va..  arrival  of  slaves  at,  p8. 

North  Carolina,  slaves   purchased   in,  to 
evade  the  tax,  12S ;  slavery  in,  302-308; 
situation  of,  favorable  to  the  slave-tradci  1 
302;   the  I^cke  Constitution  adopted,; 
302;     William     Sayle      commissioned 
governor,  303 ;  Negro  slaves  eligible  to 
membership  in  the  church,  304;  Church 
of  England   established  in,  304;  rights 
of  Negroes  controlled  by  their  masters, 
304  J  act  respecting  conspiracies*  305; 
form  of  trying  Negroes,  307 ;  ill  treat- 
mcnt  of  Negroes,  307 ;  emancipation  of 
slaves  prohibited,  307  j  limited  rights  ofl 
free  Negroes,  30S ;  number  of  slaves  in, 
325;  slave  population  in  1790,  436. 

Nott,  John  C,  antiquity  of  the  Negro,  15; 
his  social  condition,  16. 

Gates,  Titus,  his    connection  with    the 

Popish  plot,  144- 
Obongos  of  Africa  described,  46. 
Ockote,  Osai>  king  of  Ashantee,  his  war 

with  the  English,  43. 
Oglethorpe,  John,  first  governor  of  Geor- 

gia,  opposed  to  slavery,  316, 
Ophir,  Africa,  description  of,  452. 
Opoko,  Osai,  king  of  Ashantec,  35. 
r>symandyas,  king  of  Egiiit,  458* 
Otis,  James,  speech  in  favor  of  freedom  to 

the  Negroes,  203. 

Parsons,  Tiikophilus,  his  opinion  on  the 
existence  of  slavery  in  Massachusetts, 
179,  1 80  J  decision  in  the  case  of  Win- 
chendon  vs*  Hatfield,  232, 
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Francis  Dsmielt  his  memorial 
igaiitsC  sUveryt  |6S8,  313. 

I'dyne,  John,  missionary  bishop  o£  Africa, 
100, 

I'cndktotit  Edmund,  letter  to  Richard 
Lcc  oi>  the  slaves  of  Virginia  joining 
the  British  army,  339, 

Penn,  WiUiam,  Delaware  conveyed  to, 
249;  grants  the  privilege  of  separate 
government,  249;  introduces  bill  for 
the  regulation  of  servants,  314;  op- 
posed 10  slavery,  314. 

Pennsylvania,  slavery  in,  312-315;  govern* 
ment  organized,  312  ;  Sweden,  and  Dutch 
settlement,  312;  govcnior  of  New  Vork 
claims  jurisdiction  over,  312;  first  laws 
of,  312;  memorial  against  slavery,  313; 
Pcnn  presents  bill  for  the  better  regu- 
lation of  servants,  314:  tax  on  imported 
slaves,  314 ;  importation  of  Negroes 
and  Indians  prohibited,  314*  petition 
for  the  freedom  of  slaves  denied,  3T4; 
rights  of  the  Negroes,  315;  tax  on  Ne- 
groes and  Mulatto  slaves,  3t5;  fears  for 
the  conduct  of  the  slaves,  315;  number 
of  slaves  in,  325;  slave  population  in 
1790,  436. 

Pennsylvania  Society  for  promoting  the 
abolition  of    slavery,    address   of    the, 

17S9.  43'* 
Fequod  Indians  captured  in  war  exchanged 

for  Negroes,  173;  as  slaves,  177- 
Peters,  John,  married  to  Phil  I  is  Whcatlcy, 

200. 
Peters,  Phillis,  see  Whcalley,  Phil  lis, 
Pheron,  king  of  Eg>'pt,  458, 
Philadelphia,  Federal  Convention  meet  at, 

417 ;    Anti-slavery  Convention  held  at, 

43S;  sec  Pennsylvania. 
Phut,  Africa,  description  of,  452. 
Pickering,     Timothy,    representative     of 

Salem,  Mass.,  instructed  to  vote  against 

the  importation  of  slaves,  220, 
Pinny,     J»    B.,    missionary    to     Liberia, 

too. 
Pitcai^n,  John,  killed  at  Bunker  Hill  by  a 

Ncgjro  soldier,  364. 
Plant,  Maithixs,  missionary  of  the  Propa- 
gation Society  in  Mass.,  1S9. 
Po,  Fernando,  locates  Portuguese  colony 

in  Africa,  26. 
Poor,  Salem,  a  Negro  soldier,  his  bravery 

at  Bunker  Hill,  365. 


Popish    plot    in    England  concocted  by 

Titus  Dates,  144, 
Portugal,  engages  in  the  slave-trade,  26, 

31,  463 ;  locates  colotiy  at  Benin,  Africa, 

26,  27. 
Prcscott,  Richard,  captured  by  LicuL-Col. 

Barton,  366. 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  establish 

misisions  in  Lil:)ena,  100, 
Price,  Arthur,  arrested  for  theft  in  New 

York,  152 ;  testimony  in  the  Negro  plot, 

Prichard,  John  C^  varieties  of  the  human 
race,  4. 

Prince,  a  Negro,  assists  in  the  capture  of 
Gen,  Prcscott,  367. 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church  establishes 
first  mission  at  Sierra  Leone,  89  ]  in  Li- 
beria, 100. 

Proteus,  king  of  Egypt,  45S. 

Psammeljchus,  king  of  Egypt,  455. 

P&ammis,  king  of  Egypt,  456. 

Pul,  Africa,  description  of,  452. 

Quakers,  opposed  to  slavery,  21S ;  me- 
morial of,  against  slavery  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, 313;  the  friends  of  the  Negroes, 
315;  memorial  to  Congress  relative  to 
slavery,  439. 

Rameses,  Miamun,  king  of  Egypt,  458. 

RafBcs,  T.  Stanford,  his  researches  on  the 
Negro  race,  19. 

Reade,  \V,  Winwood,  describes  patriarchal 
government  of  Africa,  55  ;  beauty  of  the 
Negro,  66,  61 J  people  of  Sierra  Leone, 
«7^ 

Revere,  Paul,  Negroes  placed  in  hb  charge 
at  Castle  Island,  Mass.,  377. 

f^hampE^initus,  king  of  Egj^tf  458. 

Rhode  Island,  slavery  in,  2G2-281  ;  colo- 
Tiial  government,  262;  Act  of  1652  to 
abolish  slavery  not  enforced,  262  ;  Ne- 
groes and  Indians  prohibited  the  use  of 
the  streets,  364  \  impost-tax  on  slaves, 
265;  entertainment  of  slaves  prohibited, 
266 ;  Negro  slaves  sold  in,  269 ;  supply 
of  Negroes  from  FJarbadoes,  269 ;  ves- 
sels fitted  out  for  the  slave-trade,  2G9 ; 
value  of  Negro  slaves,  269  j  list  of 
militia  men,  including  white  and  black 
servants,  270  j  clandestine  importations 
and  cxportations  of  passengers,  Negroes^ 
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or  Indian  slaves  proliibjEcd,  371  ;  mas- 
ters of  vessels  required  10  report  the 
names  and  number  of  passengers,  272, 
274;  pcnaities  for  violating  the  impost 
tax  law  on  slaves,  275  ;  portion  of  the 
impost-tax  on  imported  Negroes  appro- 
priated to  repair  streets  of  Newport. 
275;  disposition  of  the  money  raised 
by  impost-tax,  275  ;  slaves  imported  into, 
276;  impost-tax  repealed^  277;  mana- 
mission  of  aged  and  helpless  slaves 
regulated,  577  ;  Negro  slaves  rated  as 
chattel  property,  27S  ;  masters  of  ves- 
sels prohibited  from  carrying  slaves  out 
of,  ;27S  ;  importation  of  Negroes  prohib- 
ited, 2S0;  population  from  1730-1774, 
3$i  ;   number    of    slaves   in,   325 ;    act 

,  emancipating  slaves  on  joining  the 
army,  347 ;  protest  against  the  enlist- 
ment of  slaves,  348?  Negro  troops  en- 
gaged in  the  battle  of,  368  ;  slave  popu- 
lation in  1790,  436. 

Rickctts,  Capt*,  services  in  the  Ashantcc 
war,  42. 

Roberts,  J.  J.,  president  of  Liberia,  proc* 
lam  at  ion  regarding  passports,  to6. 

Rockwell,  Charles,  describes  Liberia,  96. 

Roman  Catholics  denied  the  right  to  3|> 
pear  as  witnesses  in  Virginia,  129; 
ireatnient  of,  in  Mar)  land,  243;  de- 
nounced by  Oates,  144;  suspected  in 
New  York,  160,  162,  164,  167. 

Rome,  Negro  civilization  imitated  by,  22. 

Rommes,  John,  charged  with  burglar)'  at 
New  York,  148;  accused  of  being  in 
the  Negro  plot,  1 53. 

Royal  African  Company,  charter  abol- 
isbed,  41 ;  ordered  to  send  supply  of 
slaves  to  New  York,  140;  has  sole  right 
to  trade  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  316. 

Royall,  Jacob,  imports  Negro  slaves  into 
Rho<lc  Island,  276, 

Ruf!in,  Robert,  a  slave  of,  declared  free 
for  revealing  plot  of  free  Negroes  m 
Virginia,  130, 

Rush,  Benjamin,  his  opinion  of  James 
Derham  the  Negro  physician,  401. 

Ryase,  Andrew,  accused  of  conspiracy  in 
New  York,  163. 

Sabachus,  king  of  Ethiopia^  454. 
Saflin,  John,  reply  to  Judge  Scwall's  tract, 
"The  Selling  of  Joseph,"  214. 


St.  George^s  Bay  Company  organized,  S6; 
succeeded  by  the  Sierra  Leone  Com- 
})any,  S6. 

Salem,  Mass.,  representative  of,  instructed 
to  vote  against  the  importation  of  slavei» 
220,  224  s  Negro  conspiracy,  227  ;  slaves 
sent  to.  269,  376;  petition  of  slaves  in, 
462;  Negroes  captured  at  sea  adver- 
tised for  sale,  372. 

Salem,  Peter,  a  Negro  soldier,  his  bravery 
at  Bunker  Hill,  364. 

Salisbury,  Samuel  Webster,  author  of  an 
address  on  slavery,  1769,  218. 

Saltonstall,  Richard,  petitions  the  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts  against  stealing 
Negroes  for  slaves,  tSl, 

Sandwich,  Mass.,  representative  of,  in* 
structed  to  vote  against  slavery,  225. 

Sargent,  Nathaniel  P,,  opinion,  17S3,  rela- 
tive to  South-Carolina  Negroes,  jSt. 

Savage,  Samuel  P,,  letter,  17S3,  in  regard 
to  SouilvCarolina  Negroes,  377. 

Sayle,  William,  commissioned  governor  of 
North  Carolina,  302. 

SchuU/..  John,  testimony  in  the  Negro  plot 
at  New  Yorft,  I74r,  163. 

Scotland,  a  Negro  slave  liberated  in  1762, 

463- 

Scott,  Bishop,  letter  on  the  government  of 
Liberia,  99. 

*'  Seaflower,"  ship,  arrives  at  Newport,  R.L, 
from  Africa,  with  slaves,  269. 

Seba,  Africa,  description  of,  452. 

Siisacb,  king  of  Egypt,  454. 

Sesostris,  king  of  Eg)'pt,  458- 

Scthon,  king  of  Egypt,  454. 

Sewall,  Jonathan,  letter  to  John  Adams 
on  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  207, 

Sewall,  Joseph,  sermon  on  the  fires  ia 
Boston,  1723,  226. 

Sewall,  Samuel,  protests  against  rating 
Negroes  with  cattle,  187 ;  his  hatred  of 
slavery,  2  to  I  publishes  his  tract  "The 
Selling  of  Joseph,"  210;  father  of  the 
anti-slaver}' movement  in  Massachusetts, 
217;  letter  to  Addington  Davenport  00 
the  murder  of  Smith's  slave,  17 19,  461, 

Shaftesbur)',  Earl  of,  in  favor  of  introdih 
cing  slavery  into  Georgia,  322. 

Sharp,  Granville,  one  of  the  founders  of 
Sierra  Leone  colony,  86. 

Sherbro,  mission-district,  Western  ACrica, 
dei>c rilxrd,  460* 
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>hifigi«  queen  of  Congo,  55. 
hi&hak,  king  of  Ethiopia^  454, 
hodeke,  king  of  Yoruba,  Africa,  31. 
iam»  oegro  idoU  tn,  17- 
icana,  chief  of  the  Rafiir  tribe,  a  ChrU- 
tian  and  a  poet,  So. 

icrra  Leone,  sends  colony  to  Yoruba^ 
Africa,  j2;  discovered,  S5;  Negro  colony 
founded.  86,  S; ;  attacked  by  French 
squadron,  S7  ;  England  takes  possession 
of,  S; ;  population,  8S,  90 ;  trade,  88 ; 
Christian  missions  at,  89, 90 ;  languages 
of  colony,  90;  character  of  the  inhabit- 
ants descrrljed  by  Gov.  Ferguson,  90- 
93;  slaves  from,  sold  at  Hisp^niola,  13S. 
TSierra  Leone    Company,  organized,  86; 

objects  of,  S7, 
Simon,  a  negro,  bears  the  cross  of  Jesus,  5. 
'Slavery,  Hopkins*^  Bible  views  of,  7,  Sj 
in  Egypt,  17;  in  Africa,  25-27;  Lord 
Manfield^s  decision  in  the  Sommcriicit 
case,  $5 ;  colonization,  the  solution  of, 
97 ;  abolished  in  Liberia,  104,  105 ; 
weaker  tribes  of  Africa,  chief  soiu'ce  of, 
109;  introduced  in  Virginia,  115,  ti6, 
iiS;  made  legal  in  Virginia,  123,  124; 
growth  of,  in  Virginia,  133;  growth  in 
New  York,  134  ;  sanctioned  by  the  Eng- 
lish, 138,  New- York  laws,  139;  made 
legal  in  New  York,  140;  in  Massachu- 
aetts,  172-237;  established,  175,  179; 
first  statute  establishing,  in  United 
States,  177;  sanctioned  by  the  church 
wad  courts,  178 ;  made  hereditary  in 
Massachusetts,  179 ;  growth  of,  in 
Massachusetts,  183;  recognised  in  Eng- 
land, 203;  act  to  abolish  in  Massachu- 
setts 204;  prohibitory  legislation  against, 
^L  330-225;  first  legislation  in  Maryland, 
^f  338^  established  by  statute,  240;  in 
^F  creased  in  Maryland,  247  ;  introduced 
^f  in  Delaware,  249;  first  legislation  on, 
3510 ;  Indian  and  Negro,  legalized  in 
Connecticut,  259;  in  New  Jersey,  282; 
established  in  South  Carolina,  289 ;  per^ 
pettiaU  290,  291 ;  in  New  Hampshire, 
309;  memorial  against, in  Pennsylvania, 
J13;  prohibited  in  Georgia,  316;  Gov, 
Oglethorpe's  opinion  on, 316;  discussion 
on  the  admission  of,  in  Georgia,  318- 
322 ;  established  in  Georgia,  322  ;  Wa-sh- 
yngton  prevents  resolutions  against,  327; 
legislation  against,  demanded,  403  ;  act 


» 


against,  in  Massachusetts,  405 ;  pr<^res9 
of,  during  the  Revolution,  411  ;  as  a  po> 
litical  and  legal  problem,  412;  recog> 
niied  under  the  new  government  of 
United  States,  414;  attempted  legisla- 
tion against,  415;  advocated  by  the 
Southern  States,  418;  speeches  delivered 
in  the  convention  at  Philadelphia  on, 
420 ;  in  the  Federal  Congress,  427 ;  ex- 
tinction of,  in  Massachusetts,  429  ; 
Franklin's  address  for  the  abolition  of, 
431  ;  memorials  to  Congress  for  the 
abolition  of,  432, 437  \  bill  for  the  gradu- 
al extinction  of,  in  New  York,  440; 
Ermly  established,  ^41. 
Slaves,  social  condition  of  white  and  black, 
16;  the  lower  class  of  negroes,  47  ;  Lord 
Mansfield's  decision  in  the  Sommersett 
case,  85,  86;  declared  free  on  reaching 
British  soil,  S6 ;  introduced  in  America, 
115;  first  introduced  in  V^irginia,  116, 
IlS;  on  Somer  Islands,  i  iS;  number  of, 
in  Virginia,  119,  120,  133,  133;  prohibi- 
tion against,  121  ;  special  tax  on  female, 
122,  123  J  sold  for  tobacco,  122  ;  laws  of 
Virginia  in  regard  to,  123-125  ;  act  re- 
pealed declaring  them  real  estate,  125} 
ddty  on^  126,  127;  purchased  in  Mar}'- 
land  and  Carolina  to  evade  the  tax,  128; 
tax  on  sales  of,  in  Virginia,  128 ;  reduced, 
1 28 ;  repealed,  1 28 ;  revived,  1 28  j  traffic 
in,  encouraged  in  Virginia,  128;  no  po- 
litical or  military'  rights,  12S,  1291  laws 
in  Virginia,  1 29,  130;  value  fixed  on, 
when  executed,  129;  laws  of  Virginia 
in  regard  to  freedom  of,  130;  presented 
to  clergymen,  131 ;  prohibition  against 
instructing,  132;  denied  education,  132; 
introduced  in  New  York,  134;  West 
India  Company  trade  in,  135;  manumit- 
ted in  New  York,  135;  children  of  the 
latter  held  as,  135;  imported  from  Bra- 
itil  to  New  York,  136;  exchanged  for 
tobacco,  136;  intcrmarrj'  in  New  York, 
137  i  New  York  to  have  constant  supply, 
140;  Act  to  regulate,  140.  141;  Act  to 
baptize,  140;  against  the  harboring  of, 
14T,  148;  forbidden  the  streets  in  New 
York,  141 ;  Negro  riot,  143;  Negro  plot, 
J 44-17 1  ;  executed,  154,  i6i  ;  burned, 
157  ;  Negroes  exchanged  for  Indians, 
173;  Indians  sent  to  Bermudas,  173; 
imported  from  Barbadues  to  Massachu- 
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setts,  174 J  ship  "Desire"  arrives  with, 

174,  176;  attempt  to  breed,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, 174;  sold  in  Massachusetts. 
175  J  issue  of  female^  the  property  of 
their  raastcr,  i8o;  marriage  of,  180,  191, 
192 ;  sold  at  Barbadoes  and  West  Indies, 
181  ;  number  in  Massachusetts,  183, 184; 
tax  on,  185;  rated  as  cattle,  1S7,  18S, 
196 ;  denied  baptism,  1S9 ;  marriage- 
ceremony,  192;  verdict  awarded  to  a 
slave  in  Massachusetts,  204;  number  in 
Boston,  205 ;  emancipated,  206 ;  exe- 
cuted in  Massachusetts,  226 ;  transported 
and'  cjtchangcd  for  small  negroes,  226; 
sue  for  freedom  in  Massachusetts,  22S- 
232  ;  emancipated  by  England,  231  ; 
sUve-code  of  Maryland,  246  ;  laws 
against  manumission  of,  246,  250;  intrCK 
duced  in  Connecticut,  252  ;  purchase 
and  treatment  of,  253;  persons  manu- 
mitting to  maintain  them,  254  j  com- 
merce with,  prohibited,  255?  importa- 
tion oU  prohibited,  259,  261  ;  impost-tax 
on,  In  Rhode  Island,  265 ;  entertainment 
of,  prohibited,  266;  letter  of  the  board 
of  trade  relative  to,  267 ;  Rhode  Island 
supplied  with,  from  Barb:idoes,  269; 
slaves  sold  in  Rhode  Island*  269;  value 
of,  269  ;  clandestine  importation  and  ex- 
jKjrtationof,  prohibited,  271;  Act  relative 
to  freeing  Mulatto  and  Negro,  in  Rhode 
Island,  277;  rated  as  chattel  property, 
278;  masters  of  vessels  prohibited  from 
carrying  Negro  out  of  Rhode  Island, 
280;  importation  of,  prohibited,  280  j 
allowed  trial  liy  jur)',  in  New  Jersey,  2S3  ; 
impost  tax  on,  2S6,  287  ;  prohibited 
from  joining  militia,  288 ;  regarded  as 
chattel  property  in  South  Carolina,  292; 
branded,  294 ;  life  of,  regarded  as  of 
little  consequence,  296;  education  of, 
prohibited,  298,  300;  overworking  of, 
lirohibiicd,  298 ;  insurrection,  299 ;  en- 
listment of,  300^  masters  compensated 
for  the  loss  of,  30T  ;  rights  of,  controlled 
by  the  master  in  North  Carolma,  304; 
emanci patron  of,  prohibited,  307  ;  New 
Hampshire  opposed  to  the  importaiibn 
of,  309;  ill  treatment  of.  prohibited,  311  ; 
duration  of,  in  New  Hampshire,  311  j 
tax  on,  imported  into  PLMinsylvania,  314, 
315;  petition  for  freedom  of,  denied, 
314 ;  number  of  slaves  in  the  colonies, 


1715  xxA  1775,  325;  arrrva!  o^  at  Vii< 
ginia,  from  Jamaica,  32S;  severe  treat- 
ment of,  modified,  329 ;  the  Boston  Mav 

sacre,  330;  in  the  Continental  armj,  333, 
335;  excluded  from  the  army.  355;  a^  > 
lowed  to  rc-cnlist,  337 ;  Lord  DurmioreVJ 
proclamation    freeing,    336 ;    join   the  I 
British  army,  339;  prohibited  from  ejKl 
listing    in    Connecticut,    343  ;     Rhodes 
Island  emancipates,  on  joining  the  army,  J 
347  ;  protest  against  the  same,  34$ ;  ma>  I 
ters    of    enlisted,    recompensed,    349  ;,| 
serve  in  the  army  with  white   troop%| 
352  J  Act  to  enlist,  in  New  York,  352;  1 
efforts  to  enlist,  in  South  Carolina,  357; 
treatment  of,  by  Comwallis,  358;  cx» 
changed  for  merchandise,  35S ;  disposal  I 
of  recaptured,  374,  376,  379  j  recaptured,! 
sent  to  Boston,  3767  list  of  recaptured^j 
377  ;   held  as  personal   property,  381, 
384 ;  education  of,  prohibited,  3S5 ;  sale 
of,  advertised,  403, 40S  ;  in  Massachusetti 
petition  for  freedom,  404  j  rights  of,Uni*J 
ited  in  Virginia,  409;  who  served  in  1 
army  emancipated,  410;  promised  thcif^ 
freedom  in  New  York,  411;  impost-tai 
on,  introduced  in  Federal  Congress,  4*7; 
lawsuits  instituted  by,  in  Massachusetts, 
430  J  number  of,  in  United  States,  1790^ 
436;  law  for  the  return  of  fugitive,  438J 
introduction  of,  prohibited  into  the  Mis^  ^ 
sissippi  Territory,  440 ;  importation  1 
prohibited  in  Georgia,  440;  condition oi^ 
in  Massachusetts,  461 ;   petition   of,  in 
Boston,  462 ;    Massachusetts    laws    in 
regard  to,  463. 
Slave-trade,  commenced  at  Benin,  Africa, 
26 ;  natives  of  Africa  engage  in,  27 ;  sup« 
pressed  by  England,  28,  31 ;  at  Yoruba^J 
Africa,  31  ;  declared  piracy  by  En^an(^* 
87;  abolished  in  Liberia,  104.  105;  ear- 
liest commerce  for  slaves  between  Africa 
and  America,  115;   introduced  first  ini 
Virginia,  n6, 118 ;  Dutch  engage  in  tbe^ 
124,  135;  tax  on  the  subjects  of  Great 
Britain  in  the,  127;  encouraged  in  Vir- 
ginia, 1 28  ;    with  Angola,  Africa,    134; 
encouraged   by  the   Dutch,  135;   sanc- 
tioned by  the  English,  138;  encouraged 
by  Queen  Elizabeth,  138;  growth  in  New 
York,  t40;  slave-market  erected  tn  New 
York,  142;  Indians  exchanged  for  Ne- 
groes, 173;  in  New  England,  174;  ship 
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*  Desire  **  built  for  the,  174 ;  arrives  with 
cargo  of  slaves,  174,  176;  on  the  coast 
of  Guinea,  iSo;  increased  in  Massachu- 
setts, 184 ;  aboUshcd  by  England,  231  ; 
bit)  for  the  suppression  of,  in  Massachu- 
setts, 235 :  sanctioned  in  Rhode  Island, 

'  ^5*  ^73  •  vessels  6tted  out  for  the,  269; 

^  il»ve-markct  at  Charleston,  S.  C299; 
tlic  situation  of  South  Carolina  favorable 
to  llic,  J02  ;  progress  during  the  Revo- 
lution, 402;  discu.ssion  in  Congress  on 
the  restriction  of  the,  434 ;  act  against  the 
foreign,  43S. 
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race,  iS. 
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ter, S5,  205 ;  discharged,  206. 
!  SorubJcro,  Margaret,  connected  with  Ihc 
New- York  Negro  plot,  1741, 147, 1 52, 1 53. 

South  Carolina,  slaves  purchased  in,  to 
evade  the  tax,  128;  slavery  in,  2S9-301 ; 
receives  two  charters  from  Great  Britain, 
289  J  Negro  slaves  in,  289 ;  slavery  legis- 
lation, 2S9 ;  slavery  established,  2S9 ; 
perpetual  bondage  of  the  Negro,  290, 
391  ;  slaves  regarded  as  chattel  property, 
293  ;  trial  of  slaves,  392 ;  increase  of 
slave  population,  293  ;  growth  of  the 
rice-trade,  292  ;  trade  with  Negroes  pro- 
hibited, 293 ;  conduct  of  slaves  regu- 
lated, 293 ;  punishment  of  slaves,  294 ; 
branded,  294;  life  of  slaves  regarded 
as  of  little  consequence,  296;  fine  for 
killing  slaves,  296  ^  education  of  slaves 
prohibited,  298,  300  ;  permitted  to  be 
t>apt{2ed,  298;  inquiry  into  the  treat- 
ment of  slaves,  298 ;  overworking  of 
slaves  prohibited,  298 ;  hours  of  labor, 
29S ;  slave-market  at  Charleston,  299 ; 
Negro  insurrection,  299 ;  whites  au 
thorizcd  to  carry  fire-aiTns,  300 ;  enlist- 
ment of  slaves,  300 J  Negroes  admitted 
to  the  mihlia  service,  300;  masters  com- 
pensated for  the  lo<s5  of  slaves,  301 ;  kw 


slaves  manumitted,  301 ;  little  legisla- 
tion on  slavery  from  1754-1776,  301; 
effect  of  the  threatened  war  with  Eng- 
land, 301  ;  number  of  slaves  in  1715  ^^A 
1775,  325  ;  efforts  to  raise  Negro  troopSi 
355;  Negroes  desert  from,  355;  recap- 
ture of  Negroes  from  the  British,  376; 
slave  population,  1790,  436, 

Spain  engaged  in  the  slave-trade,  31 ;  her 
colonics  in  the  West  Indies  to  be  fur- 
nished with  Negroes,  237. 

Stanley,  Henry  M.,  description  of  A  jour- 
ney through  Africa,  72. 

Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  a  Negro  regiment  to 
be  raised  there,  342. 

Stephens,  Thomas,  favors  the  introduction 
of  slavery  in  Georgia,  319;  reprimanded, 

StL'wart,  Charles,  owner  of  the  Negro 
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United  Slates,  condition  of  the   Colored 

population  before  the  war  of  1861,96; 

first  statute  establishing  slavery  in,  177  ; 

slave  population,    1715  and   1775,  325; 

confederation  of  the,  374;   treaty  with 
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Engl  an  ,  582 ;  the  Tory  party  in  favor 
of  slavery,  413;  the  Whig.'*  the  domi- 
naot  party  in  the  Northern  States,  414; 
slavery  rccognijted  under  the  new  gov* 
ernmcnt  of  ihc,  414  ;  anti^slavery  agka- 
tion  in,  414;  plan  for  the  disposal  of  the 
Western  Territory,  416;  proceedings  of 
Federal  Convention,  417;  slave  popula- 
tion ill  1790,  436, 

United  States  Congress,  action  on  the  dis- 
posal of  recaptured  Negroes,  374 ;  first 
session  at  New  York,  1789,  426;  pro- 
ceedings, 4^7;  memorials  to,  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  432,  437;  discussion 
in,  on  the  restriction  of  the  slave-trade, 
433;  prohibits  the  introduction  of  slaves 
into  the  Mis.iissippi  Territory,  44a 

Upton,  S:imucl  and  William,  emancipate 
their  father's  slave,  207. 

Ury,  John,  his  connection  with  the  New- 
York  Negro  plot,  1741,  160,  162,  163^ 
166;  executed,  169, 

Utrecht,  the  treaty  of,  to  provide  Negroes 
for  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  236. 

Vak  Twtllkr,  Wouter,  charged  with 
neglect  of  public  affairs  in  New  Nether- 
lands, 249;  owner  of  Negro  slaves,  250. 

Varick,  Caesar,  charged  with  burglary  at 
New  Vork,  [48. 

Varnum,  Gen.  J.  M.,  letter  to  Washington 
on  the  enlistment  of  Negroes,  346, 

Vaughan,  Col.  James^  legislature  of 
Rhode  Island  refund  tax  on  two  child 
slaves  imported  by,  276^ 

Vermont,  slave  population,  1790;  admitted 
into  the  Union,  436. 

•*  Victoria,"  ship,  captures  British  privateer 
with  Negroes,  376. 

Virginia,  slavery  in,  115-133;  slaves  first 
introduced,  !i6;  number  of,  119;  forced 
on  the  colony,  119;  the  first  to  pur- 
chase slaves,  119;  women  purchased 
in  England  and  sent  to,  119;  number 
of  slaves,  119,  120,  132,  133;  popula* 
tion,  120;  Assembly  pass  prohibition 
against  Negroes,  121 ;  slavery  legalised. 
123;  Indians  declared  slaves,  124,  125; 
Assembly  protest  against  the  repeal  of 
the  Act  declaring  Negroes  real  estate, 
125,  126;  impose  duty  on  slaves  and 
servants  imported,  I26v  127;  tax  on 
slaves  sold,  iiSj  reduced,  laS^  repealed, 


12S;  revived,  118;  prohibit  CatboHo, 
Indians,  and  Negro  slaves  to  appear  as 
witnesses,  129;  pass  act  to  value  slave 
when  executed,  129;  threatened  revoh 
of  the  free  Negroes,  130  j  Act  in  regard 
to  the  freedom  of  slaves,  130;  number  of 
slaves  in  171 5  and  1775,  3^5;  arrival 
of  slaves  in  1775,  3-^  *  purchaser  of  the 
same  reproved,  32S;  instructions  to 
delegation  to  Congress  relative  to  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  32$ ;  Lord  Dun- 
more's  proclamation  freeing  slaves,  336: 
Negroes  join  the  British  army,  339,  352; 
declaration  of  convention  gainst  Dun* 
more's  proclamation,  341  ;  number  of 
slaves  in  Comwallis*s  army,  35S  ;  rights 
of  slaves  limited,  409;  slaves  who  served 
in  the  army  emancipated,  410;  slave 
population,  1790,  436. 

Walkun,    Thomas,    testimony    In    the 

Sommersett  case,  205. 
Warren,  Joseph,  oration  on  human  liberty, 

333- 

Warwick,  Earl  of,  slaves  on  his  plantation 
at  the  Bermudas,  116,  iiS, 

Washburn,  Emory,  views  on  the  slavery 
laws  of  Massachusetts,  179. 

Washington,  George,  acknowledges  verses 
written  by  Phillis  Wheatley  200,  201; 
presents  Virginia  resolutions  of  1774 
against  slavery,  327  ;  takes  command  of 
the  army,  334 ;  forbids  the  enlistment  of 
Negroes,  334 ;  instructed  to  di&charge 
all  Negroes  and  slaves  in  the  army,  335; 
order  of,  against  Negro  enlistments, 
336;  letter  to  Congress  on  admitting 
Negroes  to  the  army,  337;  letter  to 
Joseph  Reed  on  Lord  Dunmore's  proc- 
lamation, 341  ;  letter  to  Gov.  Cooke, 
345;  letter  to  Henry  Laurens,  on  the 
arming  of  the  Negroes,  353  j  letter  to 
John  Laurens  on  the  failure  to  enti&i 
Negroes  in  the  Souths  360  ;  letter  to  Sir 
Guy  Caricton  relative  to  Negroes,  381 ; 
to  Gen.  Putnam  in  regard  to  a  Negro 
in  the  army  claimed  by  his  owner,  384; 
president  of  the  Federal  Convention,  417, 

Watson,  Capt,  arrives  at  Norfolk,  Va*, 
with  slaves,  328. 

Wayne,  Anthony,  letter  to  Lieut,-Col 
Meigs  relative  to  Negroes  captured  by 
him,  375. 
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Wesleyan  Methodists  establish  mission  at 
Sierra  Leone,  9a 

West  India  Company,  trade  in  slaves, 
135;  children  of  manumitted  Negroes 
held  as  slaves  by  the,  135 ;  cost  of  the 
government  of  New  Netherland  to  the, 
136;  encourage  commerce  in  slaves, 
137;  slaves  in  New  York  the  property 
of  the,  139. 

West  Indies,  Negroes  captured  and  made 
slaves,  117,  118;  slaves  sold  at,  181; 
England  furnishes  Negroes  to  the,  237. 

Western  Territory,  plan  for  the  disposal 
of  the,  416;  slave  population,  1790,  436b 

Wheatley,  Phillis,  an  African  poetess,  197 ; 
visits  England,  198;  publishes  her 
poems,  199 ;  marries  John  Peters,  200 ; 
death  of,  200;  poem  to  Washington, 
200;  Washington's  letter  of  acknowl* 
edgment,  201. 

Whipple,  John,  sued  by  Jenny  Slew,  a 
slave,  228. 

Whitefield,  Rev.  George,  his  plantation 
and  Negroes  m  Georgia,  321. 

Williams,  George  W.,  orations  on  *'  The 
Footsteps    of    the    Nation,"    ''Early 


Christianity  in  Africa;"  11 1;  first  col- 
ored graduate  from  Newton  Seminary, 
III;  ordination  poem  by  Rev.  Dr.  Ab- 
bott, III. 

Wilson,  D.  A.,  principal  of  school  at 
Liberia,  100. 

Wilson,  Jacob,  on  African  languages,  67. 

Wilkinson,  Gardiner,  discovers  a  Theban 
tomb  with  Negro  scenes,  1 5 ;  condition 
of  white  and  black  slaves,  16. 

Willson,  Capt.  John,  charged  with  excit- 
ing slaves,  226. 

Windsor,  Thomas,  master  of  ship  "Sea- 
flower,"  arrives  at  Newport,  R.I.,  with 
slaves  from  Africa,  269. 

Winter,    Sir    William,    a     slave-trader, 

138. 

Worcester,  Mass,  representative  instructed 
to  vote  against  slavery,  220. 

York,  Duke  op,  conveys  Delaware  to 

William  Penn,  249. 
Yoruba,  Africa,  Negro  kingdom,  31 ;  slave 
^trade  stopped,  31. 

Zerah,  king  of  Ethiopia,  454. 
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NOTE. 


^HIS  second  volume  brings  the  History  of  the  Negro  Race  tn 
I  America  from  1800  down  to  1880.  It  consists  of  six  parts  and 
I  twcnty-nine  chapters.     Few  memories  can  cover  this  eventful 

period  of  American  history.  Commencing  its  career  with  the  Republic, 
slavery  grew  with  its  growth  and  strengthened  with  its  strength.  The 
dark  spectre  kept  pace  and  company  with  liberty  until  separated  by  the 
sword*  Beginning  with  the  struggle  for  restriction  or  extension  of 
slavery,  I  have  striven  to  record,  in  the  spirit  of  honest  and  impartial 
historical  inquiry,  all  the  events  of  this  period  belonging  properly  to  my 
subject.  The  development  and  decay  of  anti-slavery  sentiment  at  the 
South  ;  the  pious  efforts  of  the  good  Quakers  to  ameliorate  the  condi- 
tion of  the  slaves  ;  the  service  of  Negroes  as  soldiers  and  sailors  ;  the 
anti-slavery  agitation  movement ;  the  insurrections  of  slaves  ;  the  na- 
tional legislation  on  the  slavery  question  ;  the  John  Brown  movement ; 
the  w^ar  for  the  Union  ;  the  valorous  conduct  of  Negro  soldiers ;  the 
emancipation  proclamations  ;  the  reconstruction  of  the  late  Confederate 
States;  the  errors  of  reconstruction  ;  the  results  of  emancipation  ;  vital, 
prison,  labor,  educational,  financial,  and  social  statistics  ;  the  exodus — 
cause  and  effect ;  and  a  sober  prophecy  of  the  future^ — are  all  faithfully 
recorded. 

After  seven  years  I  am  loath  to  part  with  the  saddest  task  ever 
committed  to  human  hands  !  I  have  tracked  my  bleeding  countrymen 
through  the  widely  scattered  documents  of  American  history ;  I  have 
Hstencd  to  their  groans,  their  clanking  chains,  and  melting  prayers,  until 
the  woes  of  a  race  and  the  agonies  of  centuries  seem  to  crowd  upon  my 
soul  as  a  bitter  reality.  Many  pages  of  this  history  have  been  blistered 
with  my  tears  ;  and,  although  having  lived  but  a  little  more  than  a 
generation,  my  mind  feels  as  if  it  were  cycles  old. 

The  long  spectral  hand  on  the  clock  of  American  history  points  to 
the  completion  of  the  second  decade  since  the  American  slave  became 
an  American  citizen.  How  wondrous  have  been  his  strides,  how  mar- 
vellous his  achievements  I    Twenty  years  ago  we  were  in  the  midst  of  a 
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great  war  for  the  extinction  of  slavery  ;  in  this  anniversary  week  I  com- 
plete my  task,  record  the  results  of  that  struggle.  I  modestly  strive  to 
lift  the  Negro  race  to  its  pedestal  in  American  history.  I  raise  this 
post  to  indicate  the  progress  of  humanity  ;  to  instruct  the  present,  to 
inform  the  future.  I  commit  this  work  to  the  considerate  judgment  of 
my  fellow-citizens  of  every  race,  "  with  malice  toward  none,  and  charity 
for  all." 

GEO.  W.  WILLIAMS. 


Hoffman  Hous£y  New  York  City,  Dec.  28,  i88a. 
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THE  nineteenth  century  opened  auspiciously  for  the  cause 
of  the  Negro.  Although  slavery  had  ceased  to  exist  in 
Massachusetts  and  Vermont,  the  census  of  1800  showed 
that  the  slave  population  in  the  other  States  was  steadily  on  the 
increase.  In  the  total  population  of  51305,925,  there  were  893,^ 
041  slaves.  The  subjoined  table  exhibits  the  number  of  slaves 
in  each  of  the  slave-holding  States  in  the  year  1800. 
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CENSUS   OF    1800 — SLAVE   POPULATION. 

District  of  Columbia 3,244 

Connecticut 951 

Delaware  .......        6,153 

Georgia  . 59,404 

Indiana  Territory 135 

Kentucky 40,343 

Maryland 105,635 

Mississippi  Territory 3,489 

New  Jersey 12,422 

New  Hampshire   .......  8 

New  York 20,343 

North  Carolina 133,296 

Pennsylvania 1,706 

Rhode  Island 381 

South  Carolina 146,151 

Tennessee 13,584 

Virginia   ........       345,796 

Aggregate 893,041 

On  the  2d  of  January,  1800,  a  number  of  Colored  citizens  of 
the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia  presented  a  memorial  to 
Congress,  through  the  delegate  from  that  city,  Mr.  Wain,  calling 
attention  to  the  slave-trade  to  the  coast  of  Gufnea.  The  me- 
morial charged  that  the  slave-trade  was  clandestinely  carried  on 
from  various  ports  of  the  United  States  contrary  to  law  ;  that 
under  this  wicked  practice  free  Colored  men  were  often  seized 
and  sold  as  slaves;  and  that  the  fugitive-slave  law  of  1793  sub- 
jected them  to  great  inconvenience  and  severe  persecutions. 
The  memorialists  did  not  request  Congress  to  transcend  their 
authority  respecting  the  slave-trade,  nor  to  emancipate  the 
slaves,  but  only  to  prepare  the  way,  so  that,  at  an  early  period, 
the  oppressed  might  go  free. 

Upon  a  motion  by  Mr.  Wain  for  the  reference  of  the  memorial 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Slave-trade,  Rutledge,  Harper,  Lee, 
Randolph,  and  other  Southern  members,  made  speeches  against 
such  a  reference.  They  maintained  that  the  petition  requested 
Congress  to  take  action  on  a  question  over  which  they  had  no 
control.  Wain,  Thacher,  Smilie,  Dana,  and  Gallatin  contended 
that  there  were  portions  of  the  petition  that  came  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Constitution,  and,  therefore,  ought  to  be  re- 
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ceived  and  acted  upon.  Mr.  Rutledge  demanded  the  yeas  and 
I  nays ;  but  in  such  a  spirit  as  put  Mr.  Wain  on  his  guard,  so  he 
withdrew  his  motion,  and  submitted  another  one  by  which  such 
parts  of  the  memorial  as  came  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress 
should  be  referred.  Mr.  Rutledge  raised  a  point  of  order  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  that  a  ''  part  **  of 
the  memorial  could  not  be  referred,  but  was  promptly  overruled. 
Mr,  Gray,  of  Virginia,  moved  to  amend  by  adding  a  declaratory 
clause  that  the  portions  of  the  memorial*  not  referred,  inviting 
Congress  to  exercise  authority  not  delegated,  '*have  a  tendency 
to  create  disquiet  and  jealousy,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  receive 
the  pointed  disapprobation  of  this  House.'*  After  some  discus- 
sion, it  was  finally  agreed  to  strike  out  the  last  clause  and  insert 
the  following:  "ought  therefore  to  receive  no  encouragement  or 
countenance  from  this  House."  The  call  of  the  roll  resulted  in 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment,  with  but  one  vote  in  the  nega- 
tive by  Mr.  Thacher,  of  Maine,  an  uncompromising  enemy  of 
slavery.  The  committee  to  whom  the  memorial  was  referred 
brought  in  a  bill  during  the  session  prohibiting  American  ships 
from  supplying  slaves  from  the  United  States  to  foreign  markets. 
On  the  2d  of  April,  i8o2,  Georgia  ceded  the  territory  lying 
I  west  of  her  present  limits,  now  embracing  the  States  of  Alabama 
and  Mississippi.  Among  the  conditions  she  exacted  was  the  f ol- 
llawing : 

**That  the  territory  thus  ceded  shall  become  a  State,  and  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union  as  soon  as  it  shall  contain  sixty  thousand  free  in* 
habitants,  or  at  an  earlier  period,  if  Congress  shall  think  it  expedient, 
On  the  same  conditions  and  restrictions,  with  the  same  privileges,  and  in 
the  same  manner^  as  provided  in  the  ordinance  of  Congress  of  the  13th 
day  of  July,  1787,  for  the  government  of  the  western  territory  of  the 
United  Stales  :  which  ordinance  shall,  in  all  its  parts,  extend  to  the 
territory  contained  in  the  present  act  of  cession,  the  article  only  ex- 
cepted which  forbids  slavery/* 

The  demand  was  acceded  to,  and,  as  the  world  knows,  Ala- 
bama and  Mississippi  became  the  most  cruel  slave  States  in  the 
United  States. 

Ohio  adopted  a  State  constitution  in  1802-3,  and  the  residue 
of  the  territory  not  included  in  the  State  as  it  is  now,  was  desig. 
nated  as  Indiana  Territory*  William  Henry  Harrison  was  ap- 
pointed governor.     One  of  the  earliest  moves  of  the  government 
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of  the  new  territory  was  to  secure  a  modification  of  the  ordi. 
nance  of  1787  by  which  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude  was  pro- 
hibited  in  the  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio  River.  It  was 
ordered  by  a  convention  presided  over  by  Gen.  Harrison  in 
1802-3,  that  a  memorial  be  sent  to  Congress  urging  a  restriction 
of  the  ordinance  of  1787.  It  was  referred  to  a  select  committee, 
with  John  Randolph  as  chairman.  On  the  2d  of  March,  1803, 
he  made  a  report  by  the  unanimous  request  of  his  committee, 
and  the  portion  referring  to  slavery  was  as  follows : 

"  The  rapid  population  of  the  State  of  Ohio  sufficiently  evinces,  in 
the  opinion  of  your  committee,  that  the  labor  of  slaves  is  not  necessary 
to  promote  the  growth  and  settlement  of  colonies  in  that  region.  That 
this  labor — demonstrably  the  dearest  of  any — can  only  be  employed  in 
the  cultivation  of  products  more  valuable  than  any  known  to  that  quar- 
ter of  the  United  States  ;  that  the  committee  deem  it  highly  dangerous 
and  inexpedient  to  impair  a  provision  wisely  calculated  to  promote  the 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  northwestern  country,  and  to  give 
strength  and  security  to  that  extensive  frontier.  In  the  salutary  opera- 
tions of  this  sagacious  and  benevolent  restraint,  it  is  believed  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Indiana  will,  at  no  very  distant  day,  find  ample  remunera- 
tion for  a  temporary  privation  of  labor  and  of  emigration." 

After  discussing  the  subject-matter  embodied  in  the  memorial 
from  the  territory  of  Indiana,  the  committee  presented  eight  re- 
solves, one  of  which  related  to  the  subject  of  slaver)%  and  was  as 
follows : 

^^  Resolved,  That  it  is  inexpedient  to  suspend,  for  a  limited  time,  the 
operation  of  the  sixth  article  of  the  compact  between  the  original  States 
and  the  people  and  the  States  west  of  the  river  Ohio." 

Congress  was  about  to  close  its  session,  and,  therefore,  there 
was  no  action  taken  upon  this  report.  At  the  next  session  it 
went  into  the  hands  of  a  new  committee  whose  chairman  was 
Caesar  Rodney,  of  Delaware,  who  had  just  been  elected  to  Con- 
gress. On  the  17th  of  February,  1804,  Mr.  Rodney  made  the 
following  report ; 

"That  taking  into  their  consideration  the  iacts  stated  in  the  said 
memorial  and  petition,  they  are  induced  to  believe  that  a  qualified  sus- 
pension, for  a  limited  time,  of  the  sixth  article  of  compact  between  the 
original  States  and  the  people  and  States  west  of  the  river  Ohio,  might 
be  productive  of  benefit  and  advantage  to  said  territory." 
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After  discussing  other  matters  contained  in  the  Indiana  peti- 
tion, the  committee  says^  in  reference  to  slavery: 

•*  That  the  sixth  article  of  the  ordinance  of  1787,  which  prohibited 
slavery  withm  the  said  territory,  be  suspended  in  a  qualified  manner 
for  ten  years,  so  as  to  permit  the  introduction  of  slaves  born  within  the 
United  States*  from  any  of  the  individual  States  :  prtn^idtd,  that  such 
individual  State  does  not  permit  the  importation  of  slaves  from  foreign 
countries  ;  *!«</ provided  further^  that  the  descendants  of  all  such  slaves 
shall,  if  males,  be  free  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  and,  if  female,  at 
the  age  of  twenty- one  years/* 

The  House  did  not  take  up  and  act  upon  this  report,  and  so 
the  matter  passed  for  the  time  being.  But  the  original  memorial, 
with  several  petitions  of  like  import,  came  before  Congress  in 
1805-6.  They  were  referred  to  a  select  committee,  and  on  the 
14th  of  February,  1806,  Mr,  Garnett,  of  Virginia,  the  chairman, 
made  the  following  favorable  report ; 

I**  That,  having  attentively  considered  the  facts  stated  in  the  said 
petitions  and  memorials,  they  are  of  opinion  that  a  qualified  suspension 
for  a  limited  time,  of  the  sixth  article  of  compact  between  the  original 
States  and  the  people  and  States  west  of  the  river  Ohio,  would  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  people  of  the  Indiana  Territory.  The  suspension  of  this 
article  is  an  object  almost  universally  desired  in  that  Territory. 

"  It  appears  to  your  committee  to  be  a  question  entirely  different 
from  that  -between  Slavery  and  Freedom  ;  inasmuch  as  it  would  merely 
occasion  the  removal  of  persons,  already  slaves,  from  one  part  of  the 
country  to  another.     The  good  elTects  of  this  si»spension,  in  the  present 

I  instance,  would  be  to  accelerate  the  population  of  that  Territory,  hitherto 
retarded  by  the  operation  of  that  article  of  compact^  as  slave-holders  emi- 
grating into  the  Western  country  might  then  indulge  any  preference 
which  they  might  feel  for  a  settlement  in  the  Indiana  Territory,  instead 
of  seeking,  as  they  are  now  compelled  to  do,  settlements  in  other  States 
or  countries  permitting  the  introduction  of  slaves.  The  condition  of 
the  slaves  themselves  would  be  much  ameliorated  by  it,  as  it  is  evident, 
from  experience,  that  the  more  they  are  separated  and  diffused,  the 
more  care  and  attention  are  bestowed  on  them  by  their  masters — each 
proprietor  having  it  in  his  power  to  increase  their  comforts  and  con- 
veniences, in  ]>roportion  to  the  smallness  of  their  numbers.  The  dangers, 
I  too  (if  any  are  to  be  apprehended)^  from  too  large  a  black  population 
■existing  in  any  one  section  of  country,  would  certainly  be  very  much 
Idiminished,  if  not  entirely  removed.     But  whether  dangers  are  to  be 
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feared  from  this  source  or  not,  it  is  certainly  an  obvious  dictate  of 
sound  policy  to  guard  against  them,  as  far  as  possible.  If  this  danger 
does  exist,  or  there  is  any  cause  to  apprehend  it,  and  our  Western 
brethren  are  not  only  willing  but  desirous  to  aid  us  in  taking  precau- 
tions against  it,  would  it  not  be  wise  to  accept  their  assistance  ? 

**  We  should  benefit  ourselves,  without  injuring  them,  as  their  popu- 
lation must  always  so  far  exceed  any  black  population  which  can  ever 
exist  in  that  country,  as  to  render  the  idea  of  danger  from  that  source 
chimerical." 

After  a  lengthy  discussion  of  matters  embodied  in  the  Indi- 
ana memorial,  the  committee  recommended  the  following  resolve 
on  the  question  of  slavery: 

'^  Rfsolvedy  That  the  sixth  article  of  the  ordinance  of  1787,  which 
prohibits  slavery  within  the  Indiana  Territory,  be  suspended  for  ten 
years,  so  as  to  permit  the  introduction  of  slaves  born  within  the  United 
States,  from  any  of  the  individual  States." 

The  report  and  resolves  were  made  the  special  order  for  the 
following  Monday,  but  were  never  called  up. 

At  the  opening  of  the  next  session,  Gen.  Harrison  presented 
another  letter,  accompanied  by  several  resolves  passed  by  the 
Legislative  Council  and  House  of  Representatives,  urging  the 
passage  of  a  measure  restricting  the  ordinance  of  1787.  The  let- 
ter and  enclosures  were  received  on  the  21st  of  January,  1807, 
and  referred  to  the  following  select  committee:  Parke,  of  Indi- 
ana, chairman;  Alston,  North  Carolina;  Masters,  New  York; 
Morrow,  Ohio ;  Rhea,  Tennessee  ;  Sandford,  Kentucky ;  Trigg, 
Virginia. 

On  the  I2th  of  February,  1807,  the  chairman,  Mr.  Parke,  made 
the  following  report  in  favor  of  the  request  of  the  memorialists 
[the  third'].     It  was  unanimous. 

'*  The  resolutions  of  the  Legislative  Council  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Indiana  Territory  relate  to  a  suspension,  for  the  term 
of  ten  years,  of  the  sixth  article  of  compact  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Territories  and  States  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio,  passed  the 
13th  July,  1787.  That  article  declares  that  there  shall  be  neither  Slavery 
nor  involuntary  servitude  in  the  said  Territory. 

'*  The  suspension  of  the  said  article  would  operate  an  immediate  and 
essential  benefit  to  the  Territory,  as  emigration  to  it  will  be  inconsider- 
able for  many  years,  except  from  those  States  where  Slavery  is  tolerated. 
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**  And  .nlihough  it  is  not  considered  expedient  to  force  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Territory,  yet  it  is  desirable  to  connect  its  scattered  settle- 
ments, and,  in  admitted  political  rights,  to  place  it  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  different  States,  From  the  interior  situation  of  the  Territory^ 
it  is  not  believed  that  slaves  could  ever  become  so  numerous  as  to 

•  endanger  the  internal  peace  or  future  prosperity  of  the  country.  The 
current  of  emigration  flowing  to  the  Western  country,  the  Territories 
should  all  be  opened  to  their  introduction.     The  abstract  question  of 

I  Liberty  and  Slavery  is  not  involved  in  the  proposed  measure,  as  Slavery 
now  exists  to  a  considerable  extent  in  different  parts  of  the  Union  ;  it 
would  not  augment  the  number  of  slaves,  but  merely  authorijte  the 
removal  to  Indiana  of  such  as  are  held  in  bondage  in  the  United  States. 
If  Slavery  is  an  evil,  means  ouglit  to  be  devised  to  render  it  least 
dangerous  to  the  community,  and  by  which  the  hapless  situation  of  the 
fclaves  would  be  most  ameliorated  ;  and  to  accomplish  these  objects,  no 
measure  would  be  so  effectual  as  the  one  proposed.  The  Committee, 
therefore,  respectfully  submit  to  the  House  the  following  resolution  ; 

"  Rtsoived,  That  It  is  expedient  to  suspend,  from  and  after  the  ist  day 
of  January,  1808,  the  sixth  article  of  compact  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Territories  and  Slates  northwest  of  the  Ohio,  passed  the 
13th  day  of  July,  1787,  for  the  term  of  ten  years." 

(Like  its  predecessor  this  report  was  made  a  special  order,  but 
Was  never  taken  up. 
On  the  7th  of  November,  1807,  the  President  laid  a  letter  from 
Gen.  Harrison  [probably  the  one  already  referred  to],  and  the 
resolves  of    his   Legislature,   before    Congress,    and    that    body 
referred  them  to  a  select  committee  consisting  of  Franklin,  of 
^  North  Carolina;  Ketchel,  of  New  Jersey;  and  Tiffin,  of  Ohio. 
J        On  the  13th  of  November,  Mr.  Franklin  made  the  following 
adverse  report ; 


I  **  The  Legislative  Council  and  House  of  Representatives,  in  their 
resolutions,  express  their  sense  of  the  propriety  of  introducing  Slavery 
into  their  Territory,  and  solicit  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
suspend^  for  a  given  number  of  years,  the  sixth  article  of  compact,  in 
the  ordinance  for  the  government  of  the  Territory  northwest  of  the 
Ohio,  passed  the  13th  day  of  July,  1787.  That  article  declares: 
*  There  shall  be  neither  Slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  within  the 
said  Territory/ 

**  The  citizens  of  Clark  County»  in  their  remonstrance,  express  their 
sense  of  the  impropriety  of  the  measure,  and  solicit  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  not  to  act  on  the  subject,  so  as  to  permit  the  introduc- 
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lion  of  slaves  into  the  Territory ;  at  least,  until  their  population  shail_ 
entitle  them  to  form  a  constitution  and  State  government. 

**  Your  Committee,  after  duly  considering  the  matter,  respectful^ 
submit  the  following  resolution  : 

^"^  Re  solved ^  That  it  is  not  expedient  at  this  time  to  suspend  the  sixth 
article  of  compact  for  the  government  of  the  Territory  of  the  Unite<^_ 
States  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio."  ^| 

Thus  ended  in  defeat  the  stubborn  effort  to  secure  a  restriction 
of  the  ordinance  of  1787,  and  the  admission  of  slavery  into  the 
Territory  lying  west  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers,  now 
comprising  the  States  of  OhiOj  Indiana^  Illinois,  Michigan,  and 
Wisconsin.  ^H 

In  his  message  to  Congress  at  the  commencement  of  the  ses- 
sion of  1806-7,  President  Jefferson  suggested  to  that  body  the 
wisdom  of  abolishing  the  African  slave-trade.  He  said  in  this 
connection : 

**  I  congratulate  yoii,  fellow-citizens,  on  the  approach  of  the  period  at 
which  you  may  interpose  your  authority,  constiiutionaliy,  to  withdraw 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  from  all  further  participation  in  those 
violations  of  human  rights  which  have  so  long  been  continued  on  the 
vmoffending  inhabitants  of  Africa,  and  which  the  morality,  the  reputa- 
tion, and  the  best  interest  of  our  country  have  long  been  eager  to 
proscribe."  ^m 

This  portion  of  the  message  was  referred  to  a  select  committee ; 
and  in  due  time  they  reported  a  bill  *'to  prohibit  the  importation 
or  bringing  of  slaves  into  the  United  States  or  the  territories 
thereof  after  the  31st  day  of  December,  1807/' 

Mr,  Earlyi  of  Georgia,  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  inserted 
a  clause  into  the  bill  requiring  that  a!l  slaves  illegally  imported 
**  should  be  forfeited  and  sold  for  life  for  the  benefit  of  the  United 
States."  A  long  debate  ensued  and  was  conducted  with  fiery 
earnestness  from  beginning  to  end.  It  was  urged  in  support  of 
the  above  regulation,  that  nothing  else  could  be  done  but  to  sell 
them :  that  it  would  never  do  to  release  them  in  the  States  where 
they  might  be  captured,  poor,  ignorant,  and  dangerous^  It  was 
said  by  the  opponents  of  the  measure,  that  Congress  could  not 
regulate  the  matter,  as  the  States  had  the  reserved  authority  to 
have  slaveo',  and  were,  therefore,  competent  to  say  who  should 
be  free  and  who  bond.  It  was  suggested,  farther  along  in  the 
debate,  that  Congress  might  order  such  slaves  into  such  States 
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as  prohibited  slavery,  where  they  could  be  bound  out  for  a  term 
of  years^  After  a  great  many  able  speeches  the  House  refused  to 
strike  out  the  forfeiture  clause  by  a  vote  of  sixty-three  to  thirty- 
six.  When  the  act  was  called  up  for  final  passage,  it  was  amended 
by  inserting  a  clause  imposing  a  fine  of  $20,coo,  upon  all  persons 
concerned  in  fitting  out  a  vessel  for  the  slave-trade;  and  likewise 
a  fine  of  $5,000,  and  forfeiture  of  the  vessel,  for  taking  on  board 
any  Negro  or  Mulatto,  or  any  person  of  color,  in  any  foreign  port 
with  the  intention  of  selling  them  in  the  United  States. 

During  these  efforts  at  restriction  the  slave  population  was 
growing  daily.  The  census  of  iSio  showed  that  within  a  decade 
the  slave  population  had  sprung  from  Sgj^c^i,  in  1800,  to 
1,191,364,— an  increase  of  35  per  cent.  The  following  table  ex- 
hibits this  remarkable  fact : 


CENSUS  OF  1810, — SLAVE  POPULATION. 

District  of  Columbia           .         .         •         .         .  5»395 

Rhode  Island         .,...,  108 

Connecticut 310 

Pennsylvania 795 

Delaware            , 4ii77 

New  Jersey 10,851 

New  York           ..#..,,  151O17 

Louisiana       *«•••••  34,660 

Tennessee          .,...,.  44o35 

Kentucky 80.561 

Georgia      ..<•••..  105,218 

Maryland 111,502 

North  Carolina 168,824 

South  Carolina ,  196,365 

Virginia .        •  39^>5«^ 

Mississippi  Territory      .         •         ♦         .         .  1 7,088 

Indiana  Territory       ..••.,  237 

Louisiana  Territory 3»oii 

Illinois  Territory 168 

Michigan  Territory 24 

On  the  10th  of  December,  1817,  Mississippi  applied  for  admis- 
sion into  the  Union  with  a  slave  constitution.  The  provisions 
relating  to  slavery  dispensed  with  grand  juries  in  the  indictment 
of  slaves,  and  trial  by  jury  was  allowed  only  in  trial  of  capital 
cases* 
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During  the  session  of  1817-8,  Congress  was  besieged  by  a  large 
number  of  memorials  prayinfj  for  more  speci6c  legislation  against 
the  slave-trade.  During  the  session  the  old  fugitive-slave  act 
was  amended  so  as  to  make  it  more  effective,  and  passed  by  a 
vote  of  eighty-four  to  sixty-nine.  In  the  Senate,  with  several 
amendments,  and  heated  debate,  it  passed  by  a  vote  of  seventeen 
to  thirteen  ;  but  upon  being  returned  to  the  House  for  concur- 
rence, the  Northern  members  had  heard  from  their  constituents, 
and  the  bill  was  tabled^  and  its  friends  were  powerless  to  get  it  up. 

In  I  Si  8-9,  Congress  passed  an  act  offering  a  premium  of  fiftyj 
dollars  to  the  informer  of  every  illegally  imported  African  seize 
within  the  United  States,  and  twenty-five  dollars  for  those  taken 
at  sea.     The  President  was  authorized  to  have  such   slaves 
moved  beyond   the  limits  of  the  United  States,  and  to  appoir 
agents  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  to  superintend  their  recej 
tion.     An  effort  was  made  to  punish  slave-trading  with   death. 
It  passfd  the  House,  but  was  struck  out  in  the  Senate. 

On  the  1 2th  of  January,  1819,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  trans- 
mitted to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  copies 
of  circular  letters  that  had  been  sent  to  the  naval  officers  on 
the  various  stations  along  the  sea-coast  of  the  slave-holding 
States,     The  following  letter  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  remainder:' 

"Navy  Department,  January  22,  i8n. 

*^Sm  : — ^Thear,  not  without  great  concern^  that  the  law  prohibiting 
the  importation  of  slaves  has  been  violated  in  frequent  instances,  near 
St.  Mary's,  since  the  gun-boats  have  been  withdrawn  from  that  station,. 

"  We  are  bound  by  law,  by  the  obligations  of  humanity  and  soundi 
policy,  to  use  our  most  strenuous  efiforis  to  restrain  this  disgraceful 
traffic,  and  to  bring  those  who  shrill  be  found  engaged  in  it  to  those  for- 
feitures and  punishments  which  are  bylaw  prescribed  for  such  offences. 

**  Hasten  the  equipment  of  the  gun-boats  which»  by  my  letter  of  the 
24th  ultimo,  you  were  directed  to  equip^  and  as  soon  as  they  shall  be 
ready,  despatch  them  to  St.  Mary's  with  orders  to  their  commanders  to 
use  all  practicable  diligence  m  enforcing  the  law  prohibiting  the  im- 
portation of  slaves,  passed  March  2,  1807,  entitled  *  An  Act  to  prohibit 
the  importation  of  slaves  into  any  port  or  place  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United   States  from  and   after  the   ist  day  of  January,  180S/J 

^ . ^ — -^ -■ . — i^ 

*  I  hftve  in  my  possession  iarge  numbers  of  official  orders  and  letters  on  the  suppres- 
sion of  ihe  slave-trade,  but  the  space  appropriated  to  this  history  precludes  Ihcir  publi- 
cation.   There  arCi  however,  some  unportanL  documents  in  the  appendix  to  thb  volume. 
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The  whole  of  this  law,  but  especially  the  7th  section,  requires  your 
particular  attention  ;  that  section  declares,  that  any  ship  or  vessel 
which  shall  be  found  in  any  river,  port,  bay,  or  harbor,  or  on  the  high 
seas,  within  the  jurisdictional  Hraits  of  the  United  States,  or  hovering  on 
the  coast  thereof,  having  on  bpard  any  Tiegro,  mulatto^  or  person  of  color, 
for  the  purpose  of  selling  them  as  slaves,  or  with  intent  to  land  the 
same  in  any  port  or  place  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
contrary  to  the  prohibition  of  the  act,  shall,  together  with  her  tackle* 
appareK  and  furniture,  and  the  goods  and  effects  which  shall  be  found 
on  board  the  same,  be  forfeited  and  may  be  seized,  prosecuted,  and 
condemned  in  any  court  of  the  United  States  having  jurisdiction 
thereof, 

**It  further  authorizes  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  cause 
any  of  the  armed  vessels  of  the  United  States  to  be  manned  and 
employed  to  cruise  on  any  part  of  the  coast  of  the  United  States,  or  terri- 
tories thereof,  and  to  instruct  and  direct  the  commanders  to  seize,  take, 
and  bring  into  any  port  of  the  United  States,  all  such  ships  or  vessels ; 
.  and,  moreover,  10  seize,  take,  and  bring  into  any  port  of  the  United 
States,  all  ships  or  vessels  of  the  UniUd  States,  ivherever  found  on  the 
high  seas^  contravening  the  provisions  of  the  act,  to  be  proceeded 
against  according  to  law. 

"  You  will,  therefore,  consider  yourself  hereby  especially  instructed 
and  required,  and  you  will  instruct  and  require  all  officers  placed  under 
Byour  command,  to  seize,  take,  and  bring  into  port,  a«^  vessel  of  whatei^er 
nature^  found  in  any  river,  port,  bay,  or  harbor,  or  on  the  high  seas, 
within  the  juisdiclional  limits  of  the  United  States,  or  hovering  on  the 
coast  thereof,  having  on  board  any  negro,  mulatto,  or  person  of  color, 
for  the  purpose  of  selling  them  as  slaves,  or  with  intent  to  land  the 
same,  contrary  to  law  ;  and,  moreover,  to  seize,  take,  and  bring  into  port, 

tall  ships  or  vessels  of  the  United  States^  wheresoever  found  on  the  high 
^eas  or  elsew*here,  contravening  the  provisions  of  the  law,  Vessels  thus  to 
be  seized,  may  be  brought  into  any  port  of  the  United  States  ;  and  when 

r brought  into  port,  must,  without  delay,  be  reported  to  the  district- 
attorney  of  the  United  States  residing  in  the  district  in  which  such 
port  may  be,  who  will  institute  such  further  proceedings  as  law  and 
justice  require, 

^*  Every  person  found  on  board  of  such  vessels  must  be  taken  especial 
care  of.  The  negroes,  mulattoes,  or  persons  of  color,  are  to  be  deliv- 
ered to  such  persons  as  the  respective  States  may  appoint  to  receive 
the  same.  The  commanders  and  crews  of  such  vessels  will  be  held 
Bunder  the  prosecutions  of  the  district-attorneys,  to  answer  the  pains 
and  penalties  prescribed  by  law  for  their  respective  offences.  When- 
ever negroes,  mulattoes,  or  persons  of  color  shall  be  delivered  to  the 
persons  appointed  to  receive  the  same,  duplicate  receipts  must  be  taken 
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therefore,  and  if  no  person  shall  be  appointed  by  the  respective  States  to 
receive  them,  they  must  be  delivered  *  to  the  overseers  of  the  poor  of 
the  port  or  place  where  such  ship  or  vessel  may  be  brought  or  found/ 
and  an  account  of  your  proceedings,  together  with  the  number  and 
descriptive  list  of  such  negroes,  mulattoes,  or  persons  of  color,  must  be 
immediately  transmitted  to  the  governor  or  chief  magistrate  of  the 
State.     You  will  communicate  to  me,  minutely,  all  your  proceedings. 

"  I  am,  sir,  respectfully,  etc. 

Paul  Hamilton. 
"  H.  G.  Cambbell,  Commanding  Naval  Officer, 
Charleston,  S.  C." 

On  the  17th  of  December,  18 19.  President  Monroe  sent  the 
following  message  to  Congress  on  the  subject  of  the  slave-trade: 

'*  MESSAGE. 

"  To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  : 

**Some  doubt  being  entertained  respecting  the  true  intent  and  mean- 
ing of  the  act  of  the  last  session,  entitled  *  An  Act  in  addition  to  the 
Acts  prohibiting  the  slave-trade,'  as  to  the  duties  of  the  agents,  to  be 
appointed  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  I  think  it  proper  to  state  the  interpre- 
tation which  has  been  given  of  the  act,  and  the  measures  adopted  to 
carrv  it  into  effect,  that  Congress  may,  should  it  be  deemed  advisable, 
amend  the  same,  before  further  proceeding  is  had  under  it. 

**  The  obligation  to  instruct  the  commanders  of  all  our  armed  ves- 
sels to  seize  and  bring  into  port  all  ships  or  vessels  of  the  United 
States,  wheresoever  found,  having  on  board  any  negro,  mulatto,  or  per- 
son of  color,  in  violation  of  former  acts  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave- 
trade,  being  imperative,  was  executed  without  delay.  No  seizures 
have  yet  been  made,  but,  as  they  were  contemplated  by  the  law,  and 
might  be  presumed,  it  seemed  proper  to  make  the  necessary  regulations 
anplirablo  to  such  seizures  for  carrying  the  several  provisions  of  the 
acl  into  efltoct. 

*'  It  is  enjoined  on  the  executive  to  cause  all  negroes,  mulattoes,  or 
persons  oi  color,  who  may  be  taken  under  the  act,  to  be  removed  to 
Afiii-a  It  is  the  obvious  import  of  the  law,  that  none  of  the  persons 
thus  taken  should  remain  within  the  United  States  ;  and  no  place  other 
than  the  coast  of  Africa  being  designated,  their  removal  or  delivery, 
whether  larriod  from  the  United  States  or  landed  immediately  from 
the  NosscU  in  which  they  were  taken,  was  supposed  to  be  confined  to 
that  c\^st.     No  settlement  or  station  being  specified,  the  whole  coast 
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was  thought  to  be  left  open  for  the  selection  of  a  proper  place,  at  which 
the  persons  thus  taken  should  be  delivered.  The  executive  is  author- 
ized to  appoint  one  or  more  agents,  residing  there,  to  receive  such  per- 
sons ;  and  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  are  appropriated  for  the 
general  purposes  of  the  law. 

*'  On  due  consideration  of  the  several  sections  of  the  act,  and  of  its 
humane  policy,  it  was  supposed  to  be  the  intention  of  Congress,  that 
all  the  persons  above  described,  who  might  be  taken  under  it,  and 
landed  in  Africa,  should  be  aided  in  their  return  to  their  former  homes, 
or  in  their  establishment  at  or  near  the  place  where  landed.  Some 
shelter  and  food  would  be  necessary  for  them  there,  as  soon  as  landed, 
let  their  subsequent  disposition  be  what  it  might.  Should  they  be 
landed  without  such  provision  having  been  previously  made,  they 
might  perish.  It  was  supposed*  by  the  authority  given  to  the  executive 
to  appoint  agents  residing  on  that  coast,  that  they  should  provide  such 
shelter  and  food,  and  perform  the  other  beneficent  and  charitable 
offices  contemplated  by  the  act.  The  coast  of  Africa  having  been  little 
explored,  and  no  persons  residing  there  who  possessed  the  requisite 
qualifications  to  entitle  them  to  the  trust  being  known  to  the  execu- 
tive, to  none  such  could  it  be  committed.  It  was  believed  that  citi- 
zens only,  who  would  go  hence,  well  instructed  in  the  views  of  their 
government,  and  zealous  to  give  them  effect,  would  be  competent  to 
these  duties,  and  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  law  to  preclude 
their  appointment.  It  was  obvious  that  the  longer  these  persons  should 
be  detained  in  the  United  States  in  the  hands  of  the  marshals,  the 
greater  would  be  the  expense,  and  that  for  the  same  term  would  the 
main  purpose  of  the  law  be  suspended.  It  seemed,  therefore,  to  be 
incumtient  on  me  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  carrying 
this  act  into  effect  in  Africa,  in  time  to  meet  the  delivery  of  any 
persons  who  might  be  taken  by  the  public  vessels,  and  landed  there 
under  it. 

\  **  On  this  view  of  the  policy  and  sanctions  of  the  law,  it  has  been  de- 
cided to  send  a  public  ship  to  the  coast  of  Africa  wiih  two  such 
agents,  who  will  take  with  them  tools  and  other  implements  necessary 
for  the  purposes  above  mentioned.     To  each  of  these  agents  a  small 

I  salary  has  been  allowed — fifteen  hundred  dollars  to  the  principal,  and 
twelve  hundred  to  the  other.  All  our  public  agents  on  the  coast 
of  Africa  receive  salaries  for  their  services,  and  it  was  understood  that 
none  of  our  citizens  possessing  the  requisite  qualifications  would  accept 
these  trusts,  by  which  they  would  be  confined  to  parts  the  least  fre- 
quented and  civilized,  without  a  reasonable  compensation.  Such  allow- 
ance, therefore,  seemed  to  be  indispensable  to  the  execution  of  the  act. 
It  is  intended,  also,  to  subject  a  portion  of  the  sum  appropriated,  to  the 
order  of    the  principal   agent,    for  the  special   objects   above   stated, 
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amounting  in  the  whole,  including  the  salaries  of  the  agents  for  one 
year,  to  rather  less  than  one  third  of  the  appropriation.  Special  in* 
stniclions  will  be  given  to  these  agents,  defining,  in  precise  terms,  their 
duties  in  regard  to  the  persons  thus  delivered  to  them  ;  the  disburse- 
ment of  the  money  by  the  principal  agent  ;  and  his  accountability  for 
the  same.  They  will  ailso  have  power  to  select  the  most  suitable  place 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  at  which  all  persons  who  may  be  taken  under 
this  act  shall  be  delivered  to  them,  with  an  express  injunction  to  exer- 
cise  no  power  founded  on  the  principle  of  colonization,  or  other  power 
than  that  of  performing  the  benevolent  offices  above  recited,  by  the 
permission  and  sanction  of  the  existing  government  under  which  they 
may  establish  themselves.  Orders  will  be  given  to  the  commander  of 
the  public  ship  in  which  they  will  sail,  to  cruise  along  the  coast,  to  give 
the  more  complete  effect  to  the  principal  object  of  the  act. 

**  James  Monroe. 
**  Washington,  December,    17,  1819/' 


In  March»  181S,  the  delegate  from  Missouri  presented  petitions 
from  the  inhabitants  of  that  territory,  praying  to  be  admitted 
into  the  Union  as  a  State.  They  were  referred  to  a  select  com- 
mittee, and  a  bill  was  reported  for  the  admission  of  Missouri  as 
a  State  on  equal  footing  with  the  other  States.  The  bill  was 
read  twice,  when  it  was  sent  to  the  Committee  of  the  Wholc^ 
where  it  was  pennitted  to  remain  during  the  entire  session.  Dur- 
ing the  next  session,  on  the  13th  of  February,  1819,  the  House 
went  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  with  Gen.  Smith,  of 
Maryland,  in  the  chair.  The  committee  had  two  sittings  during 
which  they  discussed  the  bilh  Gen.  Tallmadge,  of  New  York, 
ofTered  the  following  amendment  directed  against  the  life  of  the 
clause  admitting  slavery: 

"And  provided  that  the  introduction  of  slavery,  or  involuntary  senri. 
tude,  be  prohibited,  except  for  the  punishment  of  crimes  whereof  the 
party  has  been  duly  convicted,  and  that  all  children  born  within  the  said 
State,  after  the  admission  thereof  into  the  Union,  shall  be  declared  free 
at  the  age  of  twenty*five  years/' 

A  long  and  an  able  discussion  followed,  in  which  the  author- 
ity of  the  government  to  prohibit  slavery  under  new  State  gov- 
ernments was  affirmed  and  denied.  On  coming  out  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole»  the  yeas  and  nays  were  demanded  on  the 
amendment  prohibiting  the  introduction  of  slavery  into  Mis- 
souri, and  resulted  as  followrs:  yeas,  87, — only  one  vote  from  the 
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South,  Delaware;  nays,  76, — ten  votes  from  Northern  States. 
Upon  the  latter  clause  of  the  amendment — "  and  that  all  chil- 
dren of  slaves,  born  within  the  said  State,  after  the  admission 
thereof  into  the  Union,  shall  be  declared  free  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five  years  *' ;  yeas,  82,^-one  vote  from  Maryland ;  nays, 
78, — fourteen  from  Northern  States.  And  thus  the  entire  amend- 
ment of  Gen.  Tallmadge  was  sustained,  and  beings  reported  to 
the  House,  passed  by  a  vote  98  to  56. 

The  bill  reached  the  Senate  on  the  17th  of  February,  and 
after  its  second  reading  was  referred  to  a  select  committee.  On 
the  22d  of  February,  the  chairman,  Mr.  Tait,  of  Georgia,  re- 
ported the  bill  back  with  amendments,  striking  out  the  Tall- 
madge  restriction  clauses.  The  House  went  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  on  the  27th  of  February,  to  consider  the  bill,  when 
Mr.  Wilson,  of  New  Jersey,  moved  to  postpone  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  until  the  5th  of  March,  It  was  rejected. 
The  committee  then  began  to  vote  upon  the  recommendations  of 
the  select  committee.  Upon  striking  out  the  House  amendment, 
providing  that  all  the  children  of  slaves  born  within  said  State 
should  be  free,  etc.,  it  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  27  to  7,  eleven 
Korthern  Senators  voting  to  strike  out.  The  seven  votes  against 
triking  out  were  all  from  free  States. 

Upon  the  clause  prohibiting  servitude  except  for  crimes,  etc., 
22  votes  were  cast  for  striking  out, — five  being  from  Northern 

I  States  ;  against  striking  out,  16, — and  they  were  all  from  North- 
ern States. 
Thus  amended,  the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed,  and  on 
the  2d  of  March — the  last  day  but  one  of  the  session^ — ^was  read 
a  third  time  and  passed.  It  was  returned  to  the  House,  where 
the  amendments  were  read,  when  Mr.  Tallmadge  moved  that  the 
bill  be  indefinitely  postponed.      His  motion  was  rejected  by  a 

■vote  of  1  yeas,  69  ;  nays,  74.  But  upon  a  motion  to  concur  in  the 
fienate  amendments,  the  House  refused  to  concur :  yeas,  76 ; 
nays,  78.  The  Senate  adhered  to  their  amendments,  and  the 
House  adhered  to  their  disagreement  by  a  vote  of  76  to  66  ;  and 
thus  the  bill  fell  between  the  two  Houses  and  was  lost* 

The  southern  portion  of  the  territory  of  Missouri,  which  was 
not  included  within  the  limits  of  the  proposed  State,  was 
organized  as  a  separate  territory,  under  the  designation  of  the 
Arkansas  Territory.  After  considerable  debate,  and  several 
attempts  to  insert  an  amendment  for  the  restriction  of  slavery, 
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the  bill  creating  the  territory  of  Arkansas  passed  without  any 
reference  to  slavery,  and  thus  the  territory  was  left  open  to 
slavery,  and  also  the  State  some  years  later. 

The  Congressional  discussion  of  the  slavery  question  aroused 
the  anti-slavery  sentiment  of  the  North,  which  found  expression 
in  large  and  earnest  meetings,  in  pungent  editorials,  and  numer- 
ous memorials.  At  Trenton,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston, 
and  other  places,  the  indignation  against  slavery  was  great.  On 
December  3,  1819,  a  large  meeting  was  held  in  the  State  House 
at  Boston,  when  a  resolution  was  adopted  to  memorialize  Con- 
gress on  the  subject  of  ** restraining  the  increase  of  slavery  in 
neiv  States  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union."  The  memorial  was 
drawn  by  Daniel  Webster,  and  signed  by  himself,  George  Blake, 
Josiah  Quincy,  James  T,  Austin,  and  others.  The  New  York 
Legislature  passed  resolutions  against  the  extension  of  slavery 
into  the  territories  and  new  States ;  and  requested  the  Congress* 
men  and  instructed  the  Senators  from  that  State  not  to  vote  for 
the  admission  of  any  State  into  the  Union,  except  such  State 
should  pledge  itself  to  unqualified  restriction  in  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  ordinance  of  1787.  These  resolutions  were  signed 
on  January  17,  1820. 

On  the  24th  of  January  the  New  Jersey  Legislature  followed 
in  the  same  strain,  with  six  pertinent  resolves,  a  copy  of  which 
the  governor  was  requested  to  forward  **  to  each  of  the  senators 
and  representatives  of  this  State,  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States." 

Pennsylvania  had  taken  action  on  the  I  ith  of  December,  1 8 19; 
but  the  resolves  were  not  signed  by  Gov,  William  Find  lay  until 
the  1 6th  of  the  month.  The  Legislature  was  composed  of  fifty- 
four  Democrats  and  twenty  Whigs,  and  yet  there  was  not  a  dis- 
senting vote  cast* 

Two  Southern  States  passed  resolutions, — Delaware  and  Ken- 
tucky: the  first  in  favor  of  restriction,  the  last  opposed  to  rc^ 
striction. 

The  effort  to  secure  the  admission  of  Missouri  with  a  slave 
constitution  was  not  dead,  but  only  sleeping*  The  bill  was 
called  up  as  a  special  order  on  the  24tli  of  January,  1820.  It 
occupied  most  of  the  time  of  the  House  from  the  25th  of 
January  till  the  19th  of  February,  when  a  bill  came  from  the 
Senate  providing  for  the  admission  of  Maine  into  the  Union, 
but  containing  a  rider  authorizing  the  people  of  Missouri  to 
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adopt  a  State  constitution,  etc.,  without  restrictions  respecting 
slavery.  The  bill  providing  for  the  admission  of  Maine  had 
parsed  the  House  during  the  early  days  of  the  session,  and  now 
returned  to  the  House  for  concurrence  in  the  rider.  The  debate 
on  the  bill  and  amendments  had  occupied  much  of  the  time  of 
the  Senate.  In  the  Judiciary  Committee  on  the  i6th  of 
February^  the  question  was  taken  on  amendments  to  the  Maine 
admission  bill,  authori/j'ng  Missouri  to  form  a  State  constitu- 
tion, making  no  mention  of  slavery :  and  twenty-three  votes 
were  cast  against  restriction, — three  from  Northern  States ; 
twenty-one  in  favor  of  restriction, — but  only  two  from  the 
South, 

Mr.  Thomas  offered  a  resolution  reaffirming  the  doctrine  of 
the  sixth  article  of  the  ordinance  of  1787,  and  declaring  its 
applicability  to  all  that  territory  ceded  to  the  United  States  by 
France,  under  the  general  designation  of  Louisiana,  which  lies 
north  of  thirty-six  degrees  and  thirty  minutes  north  latitude,  etc, 
But  on  the  following  day  he  withdrew  his  original  amendment, 
and  submitted  the  following: 

*'  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  in  all  the  territor}'  ceded  by  France 
to  the  United  States,  under  the  name  of  Louisiana,  which  lies  north  of 
thirty-six  degrees  thirty  minutes,  north  latitude,  excepting  only  such 
part  thereof  as  is  included  within  the  limits  of  the  State  contemplated 
by  this  art,  slavery  and  involuntary  servitude,  otherwise  than  in  the  pun- 
ishment of  crime  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted, 
shall  be  and  is  hereby  forever  prohibited.  Provided  always*  that  any 
person  escaping  into  the  same,  from  where  labor  or  service  is  lawfully 
claimed  in  any  State  or  territory  of  the  United  States,  such  fugitive  may 
be  lawfully  reclaimed  and  conveyed  to  the  person  claiming  his  or  her 
labor  or  service  as  aforesaid/' 


Mr.  Trimble,  of  Ohio»  offered  a  substitute,  but  it  was  rejected. 
The  question  recurring  upon  the  passage  of  the  amendment  of 
Mr.  Thomas,  excluding  slavery  from  all  the  territory  north  and 
west  of  Missouri,  it  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  34  to  20, 

Thus  amended,  the  bill  was  ordered  to  engrossment  by  a  vote 
of  24  to  20.  On  the  18th  of  February  the  bill  passed,  and  this 
was  its  condition  when  it  came  to  the  House,  By  a  vote  of  93 
to  72  the  House  agreed  not  to  leave  the  Missouri  question  on  the 
Maine  bill  as  a  rider;  but  immediately  thereafter  struck  out  the 
Thomas  Senate  amendment  by  a  vote  of  159  to  18.     The  House 
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disagreed  to  the  remaining  Senate  amendments,  striking  out  the 
clause  restricting  slavery  in  Missouri  by  a  vote  of  102  to  68. 

Thus  rejected,  the  bill  was  returned  to  the  Senate  shorn  of 
its  amendments.  After  four  days  of  debate  in  the  Senate  it  was 
decided  not  to  recede  from  the  attachment  of  the  Missouri  subject 
to  the  Maifie  bill ;  not  to  recede  from  the  amendment  prohibiting 
slavery  west  of  Missouri,  and  north  of  36^  30'  north  latitude,  and 
insisted  upon  the  remaining  amendments  without  division. 

When  the  bill  was  returned  to  the  House  a  motion  was  made 
to  insist  upon  its  disagreement  to  all  but  section  nine  of  the 
Senate  amendments^  and  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  97  to  76. 

The  Senate  asked  for  a  committee  of  conference  upon  diflcr- 
ences  between  the  two  Houses*  which  was  cheerfully  granted  by 
the  House.  On  the  2d  of  March,  Mr.  Holmes,  of  Massachusetts, 
as  chairman,  made  the  following  report : 

**  I,  The  Senate  should  give  up  the  combination  of  Missouri  in  the 
same  bill  with  Maine. 

**  2.  The  House  should  abandon  the  attempt  to  restrict  Slavery  in 
Missouri. 

*'  3.  Both  Houses  should  agree  to  pass  the  Senate's  separate  Missouri 
bill,  with  Mr.  Thomas's  restriction  or  compromising  proviso,  excluding 
Slavery  from  all  territory  north  and  west  of  Missouri. 

**  The  report  having  been  read, 

"  The  iirst  and  most  important  question  was  put,  viz. : 

"  Will  the  House  concur  with  the  Senate  in  so  much  of  the  saifl 
amendments  as  proposes  to  strike  from  the  fourth  section  of  the  [Mis- 
souri] bill  the  provision  prohibiting  Slavery  or  involuntary  servitude  in 
the  contemplated  State,  otherwise  than  in  the  punishment  of  crimes?" 

The  vote  resulted  as  follows:  For  giving  up  restriction  on 
Missouri,  yeas,  90 ;  against  giving  up  restriction  of  slavery  in 
Missouri,  87, 

Mr.  Taylor,  of  New  York,  offered  an  amendment  to  include 
Arkansas  Territory  under  the  prohibition  of  slavery  in  the  terri- 
tory west  and  north  of  Missouri,  but  his  amendment  was  cut  off 
by  a  call  for  the  previous  question.  Then  the  House  concurred 
in  the  Senate  amendment  excluding  forever  slavery  from  the  ter- 
ritory west  and  north  of  Missouri  by  a  vote  of  134  to  42 !  And 
on  the  following  day  the  bill  admitting  Maine  into  the  Union 
was  passed  without  opposition. 

Thus  the  Northern  delegates  in  Congress  were  whipped  inta 
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line,  and  thus  did  the  South  gain  her  point  in  the  extension  of 
slavery  in  violation  of  the  sacred  compact  between  the  States 
contained  in  the  ordinance  of   1787. 

But  the  struggle  was  opened  afresh  when  Missouri  presented 
herself  for  admission  on  the  i6th  of  November,  1820.  The  con- 
stitution of  this  new  Statc»  adopted  by  her  people  on  the  19th 
of  July,  1820,  contained  the  following  resolutions  which  greatly 
angered  the  Northern  members,  who  so  keenly  felt  the  defeat 
and  humiliation  they  had  suffered  so  recently: 

"  The  General  Assembly  shall  have  no  power  to  pass  laws,  first,  for 
the  emancipation  of  Slaves  without  the  consent  of  their  owners,  or  with- 
out paying  them,  before  such  emancipation,  a  full  equivalent  for  such 
slaves  so  emancipated  ;  and  second,  to  prevent  bona-fide  emigrants  to 
this  State,  or  actual  settlers  therein,  from  bringing  from  any  of  the 
United  States,  or  from  any  of  their  Territories,  such  persons  as  raay 
there  be  deemed  to  be  Slaves,  so  long  as  any  persons  of  the  same  de- 
scription are  allowed  to  be  held  as  Slaves  by  the  laws  of  this  State. 

,  .  ,  **  It  shall  be  their  duty,  as  soon  as  may  be,  to  pass  such 
laws  as  raay  be  necessary, 

'*  First,  to  prevent  free  negroes  and  mulattoes  from  coming  to^  and 
settling  in,  this  State,  under  any  pretext  whatever/' 

Upon  the  motion  to  admit  the  State  the  vote  stood  :  yeas,  79; 
nays,  93*  Upon  a  second  attempt  to  admit  her,  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  resolution  just  quoted  should  be  expunged, 
the  vote  was  worse  than  before,  standing:  yeas,  61  nays,  146! 

The  House  now  rested,  until  a  joint  resolve,  admitting  her 
with  but  a  vague  and  ineffective  qualification,  came  down  from 
the  Senate,  where  it  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  26  to  18 — six  Sena- 
tors from  Free  States  in  the  affirmative^  Mr,  Clay,  who  had 
resigned  in  the  recess,  and  been  succeeded,  as  Speaker,  by  John 
W.  Taylor,  of  New  York,  now  appeared  as  the  leader  of  the  Mis- 
souri admissionists,  and  proposed  terms  of  comproiTiise,  which 
were  twice  voted  down  by  the  Northern  members,  aided  by  John 
Randolph  and  three  others  from  the  South,  who  would  have  Mis- 
souri admitted  without  condition  or  qualification.  At  last,  Mr. 
Clay  proposed  a  joint  committee  on  this  subject,  to  be  chosen 
by  ballot— which  the  House  agreed  to  by  a  vote  of  loi  to  55  ;  and 
Mr.  Clay  became  its  chairman.  By  this  committee  it  was  agreed, 
that  a  solemn  pledge  should  be  required  of  the  Legislature  of 
Missouri,  that  the  constitution  of  that  State  should  not  be  coa* 
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strued  to  authorize  the  passage  of  any  act,  and  that  no  act 
should  be  passed  **  by  which  any  of  the  citizens  of  cither  of  the 
States  should  be  excluded  from  the  enjoyment  of  the  privileges 
and  immunities  to  which  they  are  entitled  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States/*  The  joint  resolution,  amended  by  the 
addition  of  this  proviso,  passed  the  House  by  86  yeas  to  82  nays; 
the  Senate  concurred  (Feb.  27^  1821)  by  26  yeas  to  15  nays — 
(all  Northern  but  Macon,  of  N.  C).  Missouri  complied  with  the 
condition*  and  became  an  accepted  member  of  the  Union.  Thus 
closed  the  last  stage  of  the  fierce  Missouri  controversy,  which 
for  a  time  seemed  to  threaten — as  so  many  other  controversies 
have  hantilessly  threatened — the  existence  of  the  Union, 

By  this  time  there  was  scarcely  a  State  in  the  North  but  that 
had  organized  anti-slavery»  or  abolition,  societies.  Pennsylvania 
boasted  of  a  society  that  was  accomplishing  a  great  work. 
Where  it  was  impossible  to  secure  freedom  for  the  enslaved, 
religious  training  was  imparted,  and  many  excellent  efforts  made 
for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  Negroes,  bond  and 
free.  A  society  for  promoting  the  ''Abolition  of  Slavery''  ^d& 
formed  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  on  the  2d  of  March,  17S6.  It 
adopted  an  elaborate  constitution,  which  was  amended  on  the 
26th  of  November,  1788.  It  did  an  effective  work  throughout 
the  State  ;  embraced  in  its  membership  some  of  the  ablest  men 
of  the  State ;  and  changed  public  sentiment  for  the  better  by  the 
methods  it  adopted  and  the  literature  it  circulated.  On  the  15th 
of  February^  1804,  it  secured  the  passage  of  the  following  Act  for 
the  gradual  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  the  State  : 


An  Act  for  thk  Gradual  Abolition  of  Slavery. 


*  Section  i  .  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Council  and  General  Assembly  of  Ih 
State,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  That  every 
child  born  of  a  slave  within  this  State,  after  the  fourth  day  of  July 
next,  shall  be  free ;  but  shall  remain  the  servant  of  the  owner  of  his  or 
her  moihLr,  and  the  executors,  administrators,  or  assigns  of  such  owner, 
in  the  same  manner  as  if  such  child  had  been  bound  to  service  by  the 
trustees  or  overseers  of  the  poor,  and  shall  continue  in  such  service,  if 
a  male,  until  the  age  of  twenty- five  years,  and  if  a  female,  until  the  age 
01  twenty-one  years. 

**  2.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  every  person  being  an  inhabitant  of  this 
State,  who  shall  be  entitled  to  the  service  of  a  child  born  as  aforesaid, 
after  the  said  fourth  day  of  July  next,  shall  within  nine  months  after 
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ic  birth  of  such  child,  cause  to  be  delivered  to  the  clerk  of  the  county 
whereof  such  person  shall  be  an  inhabitant,  a  certificate  in  writing,  con- 
taining the  name  and  station  of  such  person,  and  the  name,  age,  and 
sex  of  the  child  so  born  ;  which  certificate,  whether  the  same  be 
delivered  before  or  after  the  said  nine  months,  shall  be  by  tiie  said 
clerk  recorded  in  a  book  to  be  by  him  provided  for  that  purpose  ; 
and  such  record  thereof  shall  be  good  evidence  of  the  age  of  such  child  ; 
and  the  clerk  of  such  county  shall  receive  from  said  person  twelve 
cents  for  every  child  so  registered  ;  and  if  any  person  shall  neglect  to 
deliver  such  certificate  to  the  said  clerk  within  said  nine  months,  such 
person  shall  forfeit  and  pay  for  every  such  offence,  five  dollars,  and  the 
further  sum  of  one  dollar  for  every  month  such  person  shall  neglect  to 
deliver  the  same,  to  be  sued  for  and  recovered  by  any  person  who  wiU 
sue  for  the  same,  the  one  half  to  the  use  of  such  prosecutor,  and  the 
residue  to  the  use  of  the  poor  of  the  township  in  which  such  delinquent 
shall  reside, 

"  J,  And  h€  it  enacted^  That  the  person  enitled  to  the  service  of 
any  child  bom  as  aforesaid,  may,  nevertheless,  within  one  year  after 
the  birth  of  such  child,  elect  to  abandon  such  right  ;  in  which  case  a 
notification  of  such  abandonment^  under  the  hand  of  such  person,  shall 
be  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  township,  or  where  there  may  be  a  county 
poor-house  established,  then  with  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
said  poor-house  of  the  county  in  which  such  person  shall  reside  ;  but 
every  child  so  abandoned  shall  be  maintained  by  such  person  until  such 
child  arrives  to  the  age  of  one  year,  and  thereafter  shall  be  considered 
as  a  paufjcrof  such  township  or  county,  and  liable  to  be  bound  out 
by  the  trustees  or  overseers  of  the  poor  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
poor  children  are  directed  to  be  bound  out,  until,  if  a  male,  the  age  of 
twenty-five,  and  if  a  female,  the  age  of  twenty*one  ;  and  such  child, 
while  such  pauper,  until  it  shall  be  bound  out,  shall  be  maintained  by 
the  trustees  or  overseers  of  the  poor  of  such  county  or  township,  as  the 
case  may  be,  at  the  expense  of  this  State  ;  and  for  that  purpose  the 
director  of  the  board  of  chosen  freeholders  of  the  county  is  hereby 
1  required,  from  time  to  time,  to  draw  his  warrant  on  the  treasurer  in 
favor  of  such  trustees  or  overseers  for  the  amount  of  such  expense,  not 
exceeding  the  rate  of  three  dollars  per  month  ;  provided  the  accounts  for 
the  same  be  first  certified  and  approved  by  such  board  of  trustees,  or  the 
town  committee  of  such  township  ;  and  every  person  who  shall  omit  to 
notify  such  abandonment  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  considered  as  having  elected 
to  retain  the  service  of  such  child^  and  be  liable  for  its  maintenance  un- 
til the  period  to  which  its  servitude  is  limited  as  aforesaid, 

**  A.     Passed  at  Trenton,  Feb.  15,  1804." 

The  public  journals  of  the  larger  Northern  cities  began  to 
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take  a  lively  interest  in  the  paramount  question  of  the  day, 
which^  without  doubt,  was  the  slavery  question.  Gradual  eman- 
cipatioo  was  doing  an  excellent  work  in  nearly  all  the  Northern 
States,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  census  of  1820.  When  the  entire 
slave  population  was  footed  up  it  showed  an  increase  of  30  per 
cent,  during  the  previous  ten  years,  but  when  examined  by  States 
it  was  found  to  be  on  the.  decrease  in  all  .the  Northern  or  free 
States*  except  Illinois.  The  slave  population  of  Virginia  had 
increased  only  S  per  cent. ;  North  Carolina  21  per  cent,;  South 
Carolina  3 1  per  cent. ;  Tennessee  79  per  cent. ;  Mississippi  92  per 
cent.;  and  Louisiana  99  per  cent.  The  slave  population  by 
States  was  as  follows : 

CENSUS  OF  1820 — SLAVE  POPULATION. 

Alabama 41)879 

District  of  Columbia    ...                .        .  6,377 

Connecticut 97 

Delaware 4}509 

Georgia i49»654 

Illinois 917 

Indiana 190 

Kentucky 126,732 

Louisiana 69,064 

Maryland 107, 397 

Mississippi 32,814 

Missouri 10,222 

New  Jersey 7,557 

New  York 10,088 

North  Carolina 205,017 

Pennsylvania 211 

Rhode  Island 48 

South  Carolina 258,475 

Tennessee 80,107 

Virginia 425,153 

Arkansas  Territory 1,617 

Aggregate 1,538,125 

Tlu*  anti-slavcry  sentiment  of  the  Northern  States  was  grow- 
\\\^^  l>nt  no  orj^anization  with  a  great  leader  at  its  head  had  yet 
anniuiiu'til  its  platform  or  unfurled  its  banner  in  a  holy  war  for 
thr  nnancipation  of  the  Bondmen  of  the  Free  Republic  of  North 
America. 
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SHfLOVIMEMT    OP  NsCtCOBS  AS   SOLOIEIIS    Iff  THS   WAJt  OF    tSlS.  —  ThB    Nkw    VoKK    LSGISUiTiniS 

AinmoPi/ftS  TH«  Enustmekt  op  a  Rbgtment  op  Ccloked  SoLotKtts.  —  Gkm,  ANrtitKMr  Jack- 
soh's  proclamation  to  tmk  Fxbk  Cotoxap  iNKAoriATn^  of  Louisiana  calling  THrM  TD 

Air»|S.  —  StIUKJKO    AtJDRE&S   TO    THE   COLOKBU  TitOOPS  THE   SUWDAV    BEPORIE   THE    BaTTLB   Ot 

New  Orleans.  —  Gbm,  Jackson  Airncn-ATus  thk  Valob  op  his  Colomeo  SoLoiEiu.^T&Mts 
OP  Peace  at  thk  Closk  op  tub  War  av  the  Commi5&ionbii6  at  Ghent.  —  Nboroes  placed 

AS  ChATTBL   PftOPBBT\ .  —  ThSIX   VaLOR   JM    WaE   tBCUHEK  TMEM   WO  JftlMUWlTY    IN   PBACB. 

WHEN  the  war-clouds  gathered  in  1 8 12^  there  was  no  time 
wasted  in  discussing  whether  it  would  be  prudent  to 
arm  the  Negro»  nor  was  there  a  doubt  expressed  as  to 
his  valor.  His  brilliant  achievements  in  the  war  of  the  Revo- 
lution, his  power  of  endurance,  and  martial  enthusiasm,  were 
the  golden  thread*  of  glory  that  bound  his  memory  to  the  vic- 
torious cause  of  the  American  Republic*  A  lack  of  troops  and 
an  imperiled  cause  led  to  the  admission  of  Negroes  into  the 
American  army  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  But  it  was 
the  Negro's  eminent  fitness  for  military  service  that  made  him  a 
place  under  the  United  States  flag  during  the  war  in  Louisiana. 
I  The  entire  country  had  confidence  in  the  Negro's  patriotism  and 
effectiveness  as  a  soldier.  White  men  were  willing  to  see  Ne- 
groes go  into  the  army  because  it  reduced  their  chances  of  being 
sent  forth  to  the  tented  field  and  dangerous  bivouac. 

New  York  did  not  hesitate  to  offer  a  practical  endorsement  of 
the  prevalent  opinion  that  Negroes  were  both  competent  and 
worthy  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  Nation.  Accordingly,  the  fol- 
lowing Act  was  passed  authorizing  the  organization  of  two  regi- 
ments of  Negroes, 

**An  Act  to  Authorize  the  Raising  of  Two  Regiments  of 
Men  of  Color  ;  passed  Oct.  24,  181 4. 

**  Sect  i.  Be  it  efta^ted  by  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly,  That  the  Governor  of  the  State  be, 
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and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  to  raise,  by  voluntary  enlistment,  two  regi- 
ments of  free  men   of  color,  for  the  defence  of  the  State   for  three 

years,  unless  sooner  discharged. 

**  Sect,  2.  And  be  it  further  inacied^  That  each  of  the  said  regiments 
shall  consist  of  one  thousand  and  eighty  able-bodied  men  ;  and  the  said 
regiments  shall  be  formed  into  a  brigade,  or  be  organized  in  such  man* 
ner,  and  shall  be  employed  in  such  service,  as  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  New  York  shall  deem  best  adapted  to  defend  the  said  State, 

"  Sect,  j.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  all  the  commissioned 
officers  of  the  said  regiments  and  brigade  shall  be  white  men  ;  and  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York  shall  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  author- 
ized to  commission,  by  brevet,  all  the  otficers  of  the  said  regiments  and 
brigade,  who  shall  hold  their  res[^ective  commissions  until  the  council  of 
appointment  shall  have  appointed  the  officers  of  the  said  regiments  and 
brigade,  in  puriiuance  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  said  State. 

**  Sect,  4.    And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  the  commissioned  officers 
of  the  said  regiments  and  brigade  shall  receive  the  same  pay,  rationS|j 
forage,  and  allowances,  as  officers  of  the  same  grade  in  the  army  of  thei 
United  States  ;  and  the  non-commissioned  officers,  musicians,  and  pri- 
vates of  the  said  regiments  shall  receive  the  same  pay,  rations,  clothing, 
and  allowances,  as  the  non-commissioned  officers,  musicians,  and  privates! 
of  the  army  of  the  United  States;  and  the  sum  of  twenty-five  dollars 
shall  be  paid  to  each  of  the  said  non-commissioned  officers,  musicians, 
and  privates,  at  the  time  of  enlistment,  in  lieu  of  all  other  bounty. 

**  Sect,  5.  Ati^i  be  it  further  enacted^  That  the  troops  to  be  raised 
as  aforesaid  may  be  transferred  into  the  service  of  the  United  Slates^ 
if  the  Government  of  the  United  States  shall  agree  to  pay  and  subsist 
them,  and  to  refund  to  this  State  the  moneys  expended  by  this  State  in 
clothing  and  arming  them  ;  and,  until  such  transfer  shall  be  made,  may 
be  ordered  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  in  lieu  of  an  equaM 
number  of  militia,  whenever  the  militia  of  the  Stale  of  New  York  shall 
be  ordered  into  the  service  of  the  United  States. 

**  Sect.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any 
able-bodied  slave,  with  the  written  assent  of  his  master  or  mistress,  taJ 
enlist  into  the  said  corps  ;  and  the  master  or  mistress  of  such  slave  shall' 
be  entitled  to  the  pay  and  bounty  allowed  him  for  his  service  ;  and, 
further,  that  the  said  slave,  at  the  time  of  receiving  his  discharge,  shall 
be  deemed  and  adjudged  to  have  been  legally  manumitted  from  that 
time,  and  his  said  master  or  mistress  shall  not  thenceforward  be  liable 
for  hi!»  maintenance, 

*'  Skc  i .  7,  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  every  such  enrolled  per* 
•on,  who  shall  have  become  free  by  manumission  or  otherwise,  if  he 
ihall  thereafter  become  indigent,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  settled  in  the 
town  in  which  the  person  who  manumitted  him  was  settled  at  the  time 
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of  such  manumission,  or  in  such  other  town  where  he  shall  have  gained 
I  a  settlement  subsequent  to  his  discharge  from  the  said  service  ;  and 
the  former  owner  or  owners  of  such  manumitted  peiison,  and  his  legal 
representatives,  shall  be  exonerated  from  his  maintenance,  any  law  to 
ihe  contrary  hereof  notwithstanding. 

**  Sfc:CT,  8,  And  he  it  further  enacted^  That,  wljen  the  troops  to  be 
raised  as  aforesaid  shall  be  in  the  service  of  Che  United  States,  they 
shall  be  subject  to  the  rules  and  articles  which  have  been  or  may  be 
hereafter  established  by  the  By-laws  of  the  United  States  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  army  of  the  United  States  ;  that,  when  the  said  troops 
shall  be  in  the  service  of  the  State  of  New  York,  they  shall  be  subject 
to  the  same  rules  and  regulations  ;  and  the  Governor  of  the  said  State 
shall  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  exercise  all  the 
power  and  authority  which,  by  the  said  rules  and  articles,  are  required 
to  be  exercised  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,"  * 

Gen.  Andrew  Jackson  believed  in  the  fighting  capacity  of  the 
Negro,  as  evidenced  by  the  subjoined  proclaoiation  : 


"Headquarters  of  jth  Military  District, 

*' Mobile,  September  21,  1814. 

^  To  THK  Free  Colored  Inhabitants  of  Louisiana  : 

'*  Through  a  niistaken  policy  you  have  heretofore  been  deprived 
of  a  participation  in  the  glorious  struggle  for  national  rights  in  which 
our  country  is  engaged.     This  no  longer  shall  exist. 

"As  sons  of  freedom,  you  are  now  called  upon  to  defend  our  most 
inestimable  blessing.  As  Americans,  your  country  looks  with  con- 
fidence lo  her  adopted  children  for  a  valorous  su])port,  as  a  faithful 
return  for  the  advantages  enjoyed  under  her  mild  and  equitable  gov- 
ernment. As  fathers,  husbands,  and  brothers,  you  are  summoned  to 
rally  around  the  standard  of  the  eagle,  to  defend  all  which  is  dear  in 
i^xistcnce. 

**  Your  country,  ahhough  calling  for  your  exertions,  does  not  wish 
you  to  engage  in  her  cause  without  amply  remunerating  you  for  the 
services  rendered*  Your  intelligent  minds  are  not  to  be  led  away  by 
false  representations.  Your  love  of  honor  would  cause  you  lo  despise 
the  man  who  should  attempt  to  deceive  you.  In  the  sincerity  of  a  sol* 
dier  and  the  language  of  truth  I  address  you, 

**  To  every  noble-hearted,  generous  freeman  of  color,  volunteering  to 
serve  during  the  present  contest  with  Great  Britain,  and  no  longer,  there 

*  Laws  of  the  State  of  New  York»  passed  at  the  Thirty^eighib  Session  of  the  Legis* 
lature,  chap,  xviii. 
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will  be  paid  the  same  bounty  in  money  and  lands,  now  received  by  the 
white  soldiers  of  the  United  States,  viz.:  one  hundred  and  twenty-four 
dollars  in  money,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land.  The  non- 
commissioned officers  and  privates  will  also  be  entitled  to  the  same 
monthly  pay  and  daily  rations,  and  clothes,  furnished  to  any  American 
soldier 

**  On  enrolling  yourselves  in  companies,  the  major-general  com- 
manding will  select  officers  for  your  government  from  your  white  fel- 
low-citizens. Your  non-commissioned  ofBcers  will  be  appointed  from 
among  yourselves. 

*^  Due  regird  will  be  paid  to  the  feelings  of  freemen  and  soldiers. 
You  will  not,  by  being  associated  with  white  men  in  the  same  corps,  be 
exposed  to  improper  comparisons  or  unjust  sarcasm.  As  a  distinct,  in- 
dependent battalion  or  regiment,  pursuing  the  path  of  glory,  you  will, 
undivided,  receive  the  applause  and  gratitude  of  your  countrymen. 

**To  assure  you  of  the  sincerity  of  my  intentions,  and  my  anxiety  to 
engage  your  invaluable  services  to  our  country,  I  have  communicated 
my  wishes  to  the  Governor  of  Louisiana,  who  is  fully  informed  as  to 
the  manner  of  enrollment,  and  will  give  you  every  necessary  information 
on  the  subject  of  this  address. 

**  Andrew  Jackson,  Major-General  Commanding.** ' 

Just  before  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  General  Jackson  re- 
viewed his  troops,  white  and  black,  on  Sunday,  December  i8, 
1814.  At  the  close  of  the  review  his  Adjutant-General,  Edward 
Livinji'Hton,  rode  to  the  head  of  the  column,  and  read  in  rich  and 
sonorous  tones  the  following  address : 

*'  To  THE  Men  of  Color.— Soldiers  !  From  the  shores  of  Mobile  I 
collected  you  to  arms  ;  I  invited  you  to  share  in  the  perils  and  to  divide 
the  glory  of  your  white  countrymen.  I  expected  much  from  you^  for  I 
was  not  uninformed  of  those  qualities  which  must  render  you  so  for- 
midable to  an  invading  foe.  I  knew  that  you  could  endure  hunger  and 
thirtl  and  all  the  hardships  of  war.  I  knew  that  you  loved  the  land  of 
your  nativity,  and  that,  like  ourselves,  you  had  to  defend  all  that  is 
mo»t  dear  to  man.  But  you  surpass  my  hopes.  I  have  found  in  you, 
united  to  these  tjualities,  that  noble  enthusiasm  which  impels  to  great 
diredft. 

'*  Boldieri  1  The  President  of  the  United  States  shall  be  informed  of 
your  conduct  on  the  present  occasion  ;  and  the  voice  of  the  representa- 
llvcrti  of  the  American  nation  shall  applaud  your  valor,  as  your  general 
now  pfAiiCi  your  ardor.     The  enemy  is  near.   His  sails  cover  the  lakes. 
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But  the  brave  are  united ;  and  if  he  finds  us  contending  among  our* 
selves,  it  will  be  for  the  prize  of  valor,  and  fame,  its  noblest  reward." ' 

But  in  this  war,  as  in  the  Revolutionary  struggle,  the  com- 
missioners who  concluded  the  terms  of  peace,  armed  with  ample 
and  authentic  evidence  of  the  Negro's  valorous  services,  placed 
him  among  chattel  property. 

And  in  no  State  in  the  South  were  the  laws  more  rigidly 
enforced  against  Negroes,  both  free  and  slave,  than  in  Louisiana. 
The  efficient  service  of  the  Louisiana  Negro  troops  in  the  war  of 
1 81 2  was  applauded  on  two  continents  at  the  time,  but  the  noise 
of  the  slave  marts  soon  silenced  the  praise  of  the  ''  Black  heroes 
of  the  battle  of  New  Orleans." 

^NUes's  Register,  vol.  vii.  pp.  345,  346. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

NEGROES   IN   THE   NAVY. 

• 

No  Proscription  against  Negroes  as  Sailors.  —  Thby  are  carried  upon  the  Rolls  in  thi 
Navy  without  Regard  to  their  Nationality. —Their  Treatment  as  Sailors.  —  Commo- 
dore Perry's  Letter  to  Commodore  Chauncey  i.v  Regard  to  the  Men  sent  him.— 
Commodore  Chauncby's  Spirited  Reply.  —  The  Heroism  of  the  Negro  set  forth  ik  the 
Picture  of  Perry's  Victory  on  Lake  Erie.  —  Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Nathaniel 
Shaler,  Commander  of  a  Private  Vessel.  —  He  cites  several  Instances  of  the  Heroic 
Conduct  of  Negro  Sailors. 

IT  is  rather  a  remarkable  fact  of  history  that  Negroes  were 
carried  upon  the  rolls  of  the  navy  without  reference  to  their 
nationality.      About  one  tenth   of  the  crews  of  the  fleet 
that  sailed  to  the  Upper  Lakes  to  co-operate  with  Col.  Croghan 
at  Mackinac,  in  1814,  were  Negroes.     Dr.  Parsons  says: — 

"In  1816,  I  was  surgeon  of  the  *  Java,'  under  Commodore  Perry. 
The  white  and  colored  seamen  messed  together.  About  one  in  six  or 
eight  were  colored. 

"  In  18 19.  I  was  surgeon  of  the  *  Guerri^re,'  under  Commodore  Mac- 
donough  ;  and  the  proportion  of  blacks  was  about  the  same  in  her 
crew.  There  seemed  to  be  an  entire  absence  of  prejudice  against  the 
blacks  as  messmates  among  the  crew.  What  I  have  said  applies  to  the 
crews  of  the  other  ships  that  sailed  in  squadrons."  * 

This  ample  and  reliable  testimony  as  to  the  treatment  of 
Negroes  as  sailors,  puts  to  rest  all  doubts  as  to  their  status  in  the 
United  States  navy. 

In  the  summer  of  181 3,  Captain  (afterwards  Commodore)  Perry 
wrote  a  letter  to  Commodore  Chauncey  in  which  he  complained 
that  an  indifferent  lot  of  men  had  been  sent  him.  The  following 
is  the  letter  that  he  wrote. 

*'  Sir  : — I  have  this  moment  received,  by  express,  the  enclosed  letter 
from  General  Harrison.     If  I  had  officers   and   men — and  I  have  no 

*  Livermore,  pp.  159,  160. 
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doubt  you  will  send  them — I  could  fight  the  enetny,  and  proceed  up 
I'the  lake  ;  but,  having  no  one  to  command  the  *  Niagara,'  and  only  one 
commissioned  lieutenant  and  two  acting  lieutenants,  whatever  my 
wishes  may  be,  going  out  is  out  of  the  question.  The  men  that  came 
by  Mr.  Champlin  are  a  motley  set — blacks,  soldiers,  and  boys,  I  can- 
not think  you  saw  them  after  they  were  selected.  I  am»  however, 
pleased  to  see  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  man,"  * 


I 
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Commodore  Chauncey  replied  in  the  following  sharp  letter,  in 
'which  he  gave  Captain  Perry  to  understand  that  the  color  of  the 
skin  had  nothing  to  do  with  a  man*s  qQalifications  for  the  navy: 

**  Sir  ; — I  have  been  duly  honored  with  your  letters  of  the  twenty- 
third  and  twenty-sixth  ultimo,  and  notice  your  anxiety  for  men  and 
officers,  I  am  equally  anxious  to  furnish  you  ;  and  no  time  shall  be 
lost  in  sending  officers  and  men  to  you  ns  soon  as  the  public  service  will 
allow  me  to  send  them  from  this  lake.  I  regret  that  you  are  not 
pleased  with  the  men  sent  you  by  Messrs.  Champlin  and  Forrest  ;  for, 
to  my  knowledge,  a  part  of  them  are  not  surpassed  by  any  seamen  wc 
have  in  the  fleet ;  and  I  have  yet  to.  learn  that  the  color  of  the  skin,  or 
tae  cut  and  trimmings  of  the  coat,  can  affect  a  man*s  qualifications  or 
usefulness.  I  have  nearly  fifty  blacks  on  board  of  this  ship,  and  many 
cf  them  are  among  my  best  men  ;  and  those  people  you  call  soldiers 
have  been  to  sea  from  two  to  seventeen  years  ;  and  I  presume  that  you 
will  find  them  as  good  and  useful  as  any  men  on  board  of  your  vessel ;  at 
least,  if  I  can  judge  by  comparison  ;  for  those  which  we  have  on  board 
of  this  ship  are  attentive  and  obedient,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  many 
of  them  excellent  seamen  :  at  any  rate,  the  men  sent  to  Lake  Erie  have 
been  selected  with  a  view  of  sending  a  fair  proportion  of  petty  officers 
and  seamen  ;  and,  I  presume,  upon  examination  it  will  be  found  that 
they  are  equal  to  those  upon  this  lake.*' ' 

Perry  was  not  long  in  discovering  that  the  Negroes  whom 
Commodore  Chauncey  had  sent  him  were  competent,  faithful, 
and  brave  ;  and  his  former  prejudice  did  not  prevent  him  from 
speaking  their  praise, 

**  Perry  speaks  highly  of  the  bravery  and  good  conduct  of  the  ne- 
groes, who  formed  a  considerable  part  of  his  crew.  They  seemed  to 
be  absolutely  insensible  to  danger.  When  Captain  Barclay  came  on 
board   the  *  Niagara/  and  beheld  the   sickly  and  party-colored  beings 

*  Mackentie^s  Life  of  P<?rry,  voL  1.  pp.  165,  166* 
'  Mackeiwic'*  Life  of  Perry,  vol.  i.  pp.  186,  187, 
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around  him,  an  expression  of  chagrin  escaped  him  at  having  been  con- 
quered by  such  men.  The  fresh-water  service  had  very  much  impaired 
the  health  of  the  sailors,  and  crowded  the  sick-list  with  patients.''  * 

These  brave  Negro  sailors  served  faithfully  through  all  the 
battles  on  the  Lakes,  and  in  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie  rendered 
most  effective  service.  Once  more  the  artist  has  rescued  from 
oblivion  the  heroism  of  the  Negroes;  for  in  the  East  Senate 
stairway  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  and  in  the  rotunda  of 
the  Capitol  at  Columbus,  in  the  celebrated  picture  of  Perry's 
Victory  on  Lake  Erie,  a  Negro  sailor  has  a  place  among  the  im- 
mortalized crew. 

The  following  testimony  to  the  bravery  of  Colored  sailors  is 
of  the  highest  character. 

•*  Extract  of  a  letter  from  Nathaniel  Shaler,  Commander  of 

THE  private-armed  Schooner  *  Gov.  Tompkins,'  to  his  Agent 

IN  New  York,  dated — 

"At  Sea,  Jan.  i,  1813. 
•  •••••••  . 

"  Before  I  could  get  our  light  sails  in,  and  almost  before  I  could  turn 
round,  I  was  under  the  guns,  not  of  a  transport,  but  of  a  large  frigate! 
and  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  her.  .  .  .  Her  first 
broadside  killed  two  men,  and  wounded  six  others.  .  .  .  My  officers 
conducted  themselves  in  a  way  that  would  have  done  honor  to  a  more 
permanent  service.  .  .  .  The  name  of  one  of  my  poor  fellows  who 
was  killed  ought  to  be  registered  in  the  book  of  fame,  and  remembered 
with  reverence  as  long  as  bravery  is  considered  a  virtue.  He  was  a 
black  man,  by  the  name  of  John  Johnson.  A  twenty-four-pound  shot 
struck  him  in  the  hip,  and  took  away  all  the  lower  part  of  his  body.  In 
this  state,  the  poor  brave  fellow  lay  on  the  deck,  and  several  times  ex- 
claimed to  his  shipmates  :  ^  Fire  away^  my  boys  ;  no  haul  a  color  down^ 
The  other  was  also  a  black  man,  by  the  name  of  John  Davi^,  and  was 
struck  in  much  the  same  way.  He  fell  near  me,  and  several  times  re- 
quested to  be  thrown  overboard,  saying  he  was  only  in  the  way  oC 
others. 

*  When  America  has  such  tars,  she  has  little  to  fear  from  the  tyrants 
of  the  ocean." ' 

After  praise  of  such  a  nature  and  from  such  a  source,  eulogy 
is  superfluous. 

'  Analectic  Magazine,  vol.  iii.  p.  255. 

*  Niles's  Weekly  Register,  Saturday,  Feb.  26,  1814. 
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RETROSPECTION   AND    REFLECTION, 
1825-1850. 

T»B  Scctmrnr  09  ths  iNffrmrrioK  of  Slavkxv  at  thi  Soitth.^— ^Tiik  Right  to  hc»lo  Slawi 

QtJitSTtONKO.  —  RaFIP  InCKKASE  OW  THE   SlaVR   PoPtrUATJON.  —  AiTTI-ILAVERV  SfKXCKKi  %H  THB 

LircisLATUiiK  or  Viscikia.  —  Thk  Qltakkhs  or  Maryland  ako  Dklawark  kmamcipatk  their 
Slawk.^Tiib  Evil  Effbct  or  Slav&ry  vron  Society. —  The  Cowsctbnck  and  Hkart  or 

•cm  SOUTVI   DItl   HOT   RKSrOND  TO  TUB  VoiCtt  OJ*    REASON   OR   DtCTATKS  Ol'    Htr«AWl TV, 
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awful  silence  succeeded  the  stormy  struggle  that  ended 
in  the  violation  of  the  ordinance  of  1787.  It  was  now 
time  for  reflection.  The  Southern  statesmen  had  proven 
themselves  the  masters  of  the  situation.  The  institution  of 
slavery  was  secured  to  them,  with  many  collateral  political  ad- 
vantages. And,  in  addition  to  this,  they  had  secured  the  inocu- 
lation of  the  free  territory  beyond  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio 
rivers  with  the  virus  of  Negro-slavery. 

If  the  mother-country  had  forced  slavery  upon  her  colonial 
dependencies  in  North  America,  and  if  it  were  difficult  and  in- 
convenient to  part  with  slave-labor,  who  were  now  responsible 
for  the  extension  of  the  slave  area?  Southern  men,  of  course. 
What  principle  or  human  law  was  strong  enough  to  support  an 
institution  of  such  cruel  proportions?  The  old  law  of  European 
pagans  born  of  bloody  and  destroying  wars?  No;  for  it  was 
now  the  nineteenth  century.  Abstract  law?  Certainly  not;  for 
law  is  the  perfection  of  reason — it  always  tends  to  conform 
thereto^ — and  that  which  is  not  reason  is  not  law.  Well  did  Jus- 
tinian write:  **  Live  honestly,  hurt  nobody,  and  render  to  every 
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one  his  just  dues/*     The  law  of  nations?     Verily  not ;  for  it  is  a 

system  of  rules  de<lucible  from  reason  and  natural  justice,  and 
established  by  universal  consent,  to  regulate  the  conduct  and 
mutual  intercourse  between  independent  States,  The  Declara* 
tion  of  Independence?  Far  from  it;  because  the  prologue  of 
that  incomparable  instrument  recites:  **  We  hold  these  truths  to 
be  self-eviiient-^ihat  all  MEN  are  created  equal ;  that  they  are  en- 
dawedby  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable  Rights ;  that  among 
tluse  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness ;  tliat,  to  se- 
cure these  rights,  gavernments  are  instituted  among  men,  deriving 
their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  gei>erned.^*  And  the 
peerless  George  Bancroft  has  added  :  **  The  heart  of  Jefferson  in 
writinjT  the  Declaration^  and  of  Congress  in  adopting  it»  beat  for 
all  humanity;  the  assertion  of  right  was  made  for  all  mankind 
and  alt  coming  generations,  without  any  exception  whatever; 
for  the  proposition  which  admits  of  exceptions  can  never  be  self- 
evident."  There  was  but  one  authority  for  slavery  left,  and  that 
was  the*  Bible. 

Many  slave-holders  thought  deeply  on  the  question  of  thdf 
right  to  hold  slaves.  A  disturbed  conscience  cried  aloud  for  a 
*'Thus  saith  the  Lord/' and  the  pulpit  was  charged  with  the 
task  of  quieting  the  general  disquietude.  The  divine  origin  of 
slavery  was  heard  from  a  thousand  pulpits.  God,  who  never 
writes  a  poor  hand,  had  written  upon  the  brow  of  every  NegrO| 
the  word  ^*  Slat'C**;  slavery  was  their  normal  condition,  and  the 
white  man  was  God*s  agent  in  the  United  States  to  carry  out  the 
prophecy  of  Noah  respecting  the  descendants  of  Ham ;  while 
St.  Paul  had  sent  Onesimus  back  to  his  owner,  and  had  writtciit 
"Servants,  obey  your  masters."* 

But  apologetic  preaching  did  not  seem  to  silence  the  gnaw- 
ing of  a  guilty  conscience.  Upon  the  battle-fields  of  two  great 
wars;  in  the  army  and  in  the  navy,  the  Negroes  had  demon* 
strated  their  worth  and  manhood.  They  had  stood  with  the 
undrillcd  minute-men  along  the  dusty  roads  leading  from  Lex^ 
ington  and  Concord  to  Boston,  against  the  skilled  redcoats 
of  boastful  Britain.  They  were  among  the  faithfvil  little  band 
that  held  Bunker  Hiil  against  overwhelming  odds;  at  Lonff^^ 
Island,  Newport,  and  Monmouth,  they  had  held  their  ground^^ 
against  the  stubborn  columns  of  the  Ministerial  army.  They 
had  journeyed  with  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  through  eight  years  of 
despair  and  hope,  of  defeat  and  victory;  had  shared  their  suf* 
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ferinjjs  and  divided  their  glory.  These  recollections  made  difficult 
an  unqualified  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  nature  of 
perpetual  slavery.  Reason  downed  sophistry,  and  human  sym- 
pathy shamed  prejudice.  And  against  prejudice,  custom,  and 
political  power,  the  thinking  men  of  the  South  launched  their 
best  thoughts,  Jefferson  said:  '*  The  hour  of  emancipation  is 
advancing  in  the  march  of  time.  It  will  come,  and  whether 
brought  on  by  the  generous  energy  of  our  own  minds,  or  by  the 
bloody  process  of  St.  Domingo,  excited  and  conducted  by  the 
power  of  our  present  enemy  [Great  Britain],  if  once  stationed 
permanently  within  our  country  and  offering  asylum  and  arms  to 
the  oppressed  [Negro],  is  a  leaf  in  our  history  not  yet  turned  over'* 
These  words,  written  to  Edward  Coles,  in  August,  1814,  were 
still  ample  food  for  the  profound  meditation  of  the  slave*holders* 
In  his  "Notes  on  Virginia"  Mr.  Jefferson  had  written  the  follow- 
ing words :  **  Indeed^  I  tremble  for  my  country  %vhen  I  reflect  that 
God  is  just :  (luit  His  justice  cannot  sleep  forever.  That,  consider- 
ing numbers,  nature,  and  natural  means,  only  a  revolution  of 
the  wheel  of  fortune,  an  exchange  of  situation,  is  among  possi- 
ble events.  That  it  may  become  probable  by  supernatural  inter- 
ference. The  Almighty  has  no  attribute  which  can  take  side  with 
us  in  such  a  contest.*'  * 

The  eloquence  of  Patrick  Henry  and  the  logic  and  philosophy 
of  Madison  and  Jefferson  rang  in  the  ears  of  the  people  of  the 
slave-holding  States,  and  they  paused  to  think.  In  forty  years 
the  Negro  population  of  Virginia  had  increased  186  per  cent.^ 
from  1790  to  1850, — while  the  white  had  increased  only  51  per 
cent.  The  rapid  increase  of  the  slave  population  winged  the 
fancy  and  produced  horrid  dreams  of  insurrection  ;  while  the 
pronounced  opposition  of  the  Northern  people  to  slavery  seemed 
to  proclaim  the  weakness  of  the  government  and  the  approach  of 
its  dissolution.  In  1832,  Thomas  Jefferson  Randolph,  a  grandson 
of  Thomas  Jefferson,  lifted  up  his  voice  in  the  Legislature  of 
Virginia  against  the  institution  of  slavery. 


Said  Mr.  Jefferson  : — '*  There  is  one  circumstance  to  which  we  are 
to  look  as  inevitable  in  the  fulness  of  time— (i  dissolution  of  this  Union, 
God  grant  it  may  not  happen  in  our  time  or  that  of  our  children  ;  but, 
sir,  it  must  come  sooner  or  later,  and  when  it  does  come,  border  war 
follows  it,  as  certain  as  the  night  follows  the  day.     An  enemy  upon 
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your  froTitier  ofifering  arms  and  asylum  to  this  population,  tampering 
with  it  in  your  bosom,  when  your  citizens  shall  march  to  repel  the  in- 
vader, their  families  butchered  and  their  homes  desolated  in  the  rear, 
the  spear  will  fall  from  the  warrior's  grasp ;  his  heart  may  be  of  steel, 
but  it  must  quail.  Suppose  an  invasion  in  part  with  black  tro&pi,  speak- 
ing the  same  language,  of  the  same  nation,  burning  with  enthusiasm  for 
the  liberation  of  their  race  ;  if  they  are  not  crushed  the  moment  they 
put  foot  upon  your  soil,  they  roll  forward,  an  hourly  swelling  mass  ;  your 
energies  are  paralyzed,  your  power  is  gone  ;  the  morasses  of  the  low- 
lands, the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains,  cannot  save  your  wives  and 
children  from  destruction.  Sir,  we  cannot  war  with  these  disadvan- 
tages ;  peacf^  ignoble^  abject  peace ^ — -peace  upon  any  conditions  that  an  enemy 
may  offer ^  must  be  accepted.  Are  we,  then,  prepared  to  barter  the  liberty 
of  our  children  for  slaves  for  thera  ?  ,  .  .  Sir,  it  is  a  practice,  and 
an  increasing  {iractice  in  parts  of  Virginia  to  rear  slaves  for  market. 
How  can  an  honorable  mind,  a  patriot  and  a  lover  of  his  country,  bear  to 
see  this  ancient  Dominion,  rendered  illustrious  by  the  noble  devotion 
and  patriotism  of  her  sons  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  converted  into  one 
grand  managerie,  where  men  are  to  be  reared  for  market  like  oxen  for  j 
the  shambles*  Is  this  better^  is  it  not  worse,  than  the  Slave-Trade^  that 
trade  which  enlisted  the  labor  of  th^  ^aod  and  the  wise  of  et^ety  creed  and 
every  clime  to  abolish  it  I  *' 

Mr,  P,  A.  Boiling  saidr-^ 

*'  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  vain  for  gentlemen  to  deny  the  fact,  the  feelings 
of  society  are  fast  becoming  adversed  to  slavery.  The  moral  causes 
which  produce  that  feeling  are  on  the  march,  and  will  on  until  the 
groans  of  slavery  are  heard  no  more  in  this  else  happy  cottntry.  l.ook 
over  this  world's  wide  page — see  the  rapid  progress  of  liberal  feelings-^ 
see  the  shackles  falling  from  nations  who  have  long  writhed  under  the 
galling  yoke  of  slavery.  Liberty  is  going  over  the  whole  earth — hand- 
in-hand  with  Christianity.  The  ancient  temples  of  slavery,  rendered 
venerable  alone  by  their  antiquity,  are  crumbling  into  dust.  Ancient 
prejudices  are  flying  before  the  light  of  truth — are  dissipated  by^  its 
rays,  as  the  idle  vapor  by  the  bright  sun.  The  noble  sentiment  of 
Burns  : 


Then   let  us 


pray 


thai  come  it 


may. 


As  come  it  will  for  a*  that. 


That  man  to  man.  the  warld  o'er, 
Shall  brothers  be  for  a*  that  ' — 


IS  rapidly  spreading.  The  day -star  of  human  liberty  has  risen  above 
the  dark  horizon  of  slavery,  and  will  continue  its  bright  career,  until  it 
smiles  alike  on  all  men/' 


I 
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Mr.  C.  J,  Faulkner  said  x- — 

"Sir,  I  am  gratified  that  do  gentleman  has  yet  risen  in  this  hall,  the 
advocate  of  slavery.  *  *  *  l^j  ^^^  compare  the  condition  of  the 
slave*holding  portion  of  this  commonwealth,  barren,  desolate,  and 
scarred^  as  it  were,  by  the  avenging  hand  of  Heaven,  with  the  descrip- 
tions which  we  have  of  this  same  country  from  those  who  first  broke 
its  virgin  soil.  To  what  is  this  change  ascribable  ?  Alone  to  the 
withering,  blasting  effects  of  slavery.  If  this  does  not  satisfy  him,  let  me 
request  him  to  extend  his  travels  to  the  Northern  States  of  this  Union, 
and  beg  him  to  contrast  the  happiness  and  contentment  which  prevail 
throughout  that  country^ — the  busy  and  cheerful  sound  of  industry,  the 
rapid  and  swelling  growth  of  their  population,  their  means  and  institu- 
tions of  education,  their  skill  and  proficiency  in  the  useful  arts,  their 
enterprise  and  public  spirit,  the  monuments  of  their  commercial  and 
manufacturing  industry,  and,  above  all,  their  devoted  attachment  to  the 
government  from  which  they  derive  their  protection,  with  the  division, 
discontent,  indolence,  and  poverty  of  the  Southern  country.  To  what, 
sir,  is  all  this  ascribable?  'T  is  to  that  vict  in  the  organization  of  so- 
ciety by  winch  one  half  of  its  inhabitants  are  arrayed  in  interest  and  feel- 
ing against  the  other  half ;  to  that  unfortunate  state  of  society  in  which 
free  men  regard  labor  as  disgraceful,  and  slaves  shrink  from  it  as  a  bur- 
den  tyrannically  imposed  upon  them.  *  To  (hat  condition  of  things  in 
which  half  a  mii/ian  of  your  population  can  fttl  no  sympathy  with  the  so- 
ciety in  the  prosperity  of  which  they  arc  forbidden  to  participate^  and  no 
attachment  to  a  government  at  whose  hands  they  receive  nothing  but  inJuS' 
iic€,*  In  the  language  of  the  wise,  prophetic  Jefferson,  *  you  mtist 
approach   this  subject,    vou  must    adopt  some  plan  of  emancipa- 

T10N»  OR    WORSK    WILL    FOLLOW.*  ** 

in  Maryland  and  Delaware  the   Quakers  were  rapidly  eman- 
I  cipating  their  slaves,  and   the   strong  reaction   that   had   set  in 
>  among  the  thoughtful  men  of  the  South   began  to  threaten  the 
institution.     Men  felt  that  it  was  a  curse  to  the  slave,  and  poi- 
soned the  best  white  society  of   the  slave-holding   States.     As 
.  early  as  1781,  Mr,  Jefferson,  with  his  keen,  philosophical  insight, 
beheld  with  alarm  the  demoralizing  tendency  of  slavery,     **  The 
whole   commerce/*  says    Mr,    Jefferson,    "between    master   and 
slave  is  a  perpetual  exercise  of  the  most  boisterous  passions;  the 
most  unrelenting  despotism  on  the  one  part,  and  degrading  sub- 
mission on  the  other.     Our  children  see  this,  and  learn  to  imi- 
tate it — for  man   is    an    imitative   animal     This  quality  is  the 
germ  of  all  education  in  him.     From  his  cradle   to  his  grave  he 
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is  learning  to  do  what  he  sees  others  do.  If  a  parent  could  find 
no  motive,  either  in  his  philanthropy  or  his  self-love,  for  restrain- 
ing  the  intemperance  of  passion  toward  his  slave,  it  should 
always  be  a  sufficient'  one  that  his  child  is  present.  But  gener- 
ally, it  is  not  sufficient.  The  parent  storms  ;  the  child  looks  on, 
catches  the  lineaments  of  wrath,  puts  on  the  same  airs  in  the 
circle  of  smaller  slaves,  gives  a  loose  tongue  to  the  worst  of  pas- 
sions, and,  thus  nursed,  educated,  and  daily  exercised  in  tyranny, 
cannot  but  be  stamped  with  odious  peculiarities.  The  man  must 
be  a  prodigy  who  can  retain  his  manners  and  morals  undepraved 
by  such  circumstances.  And  with  what  execration  should  the 
statesman  be  loaded,  who,  permitting  one  half  the  citizens  thus 
to  trample  on  the  rights  of  the  other,  transforms  those  into 
despots  and  these  into  enemies,  destroys  the  morals  of  the  one 
part,  and  the  amor patria  of  the  other!  ** ' 

And  what  was  true  in  Virginia,  as  coming  under  the  observa- 
tion of  Mr.  Jefferson,  was  true  in  all  the  other  States  where 
slavery  existed.  And  indeed  it  was  difficult  to  tell  whether  the 
slave  or  master  was  injured  the  more.  The  ignorance  of  the 
former  veiled  from  him  the  terrible  evils  of  his  condition,  while 
the  intelligence  of  the  latter  revealed  to  him,  in  detail,  the  bale- 
ful effects  of  the  institution  upon  all  who  came  within  its  area. 
It  was  at  war  with  social  order ;  it  contracted  the  sublime  ideas 
of  national  unity ;  it  made  men  sectional,  licentious,  profligate, 
cruel, — and  selfishness  paled  the  holy  fires  of  patriotism. 

But  notwithstanding  the  profound  reflection  of  the  greatest 
minds  in  the  South,  and  the  philosophic  prophecies  of  Jeffer- 
son, the  conscience  and  heart  of  the  South  did  not  respond  to 
the  dictates  of  humanity.  Cotton  and  cupidity  led  captive  the 
reason  of  the  South,  and,  once  more  joined  to  their  idols,  the 
slave-holders  no  longer  hear*d  the  voice  of  prudence  or  justice  in 
the  slave  marts  of  their  "  section." 


^  Jefferson's  Wrilings,  vol.  viii.  p.  403. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ANTI-SLAVERV    METHODS. 
[  ^im  AjrrtQUTTv  of  Ascn-SLAVBitv  Sin«TiMRNT.  —  fiftKjAMiir  Lukdv's  Oppositioim  to  Slavuv  IM 

THE    SOlTrt  A«D    AT    T«K    NoBTM.  —  He    KSTABLISIIKS    TH«    *'  GX34IUS    or    UNIVBJi&AL    EUAK- 

arATioN/' —  His  Grxat  SACitincKS  and  Marvellous  Work  ix  thk:  CAt;KE  of  Bmancipa* 

TIOJI.  —  WlU.lA«    LUOVD    GaRRIS^^N    BDITS    A    PAPfilR    AT   BeKNINGTON,    VsRMOXT.  ^Hs    PKNS   A 

Prn-noii  to  Comgrsss  kok  thh  Aboution  of  Slavrry  in  the  Distkict  ok  Colvmhia.— 
Garrison  tub  Pkerlkss  Leadilk  or  ths  Airri-«t.AVB»Y  Agitation.  —  Extract  froim  a  Spksoi 
DKLivKiteD  nv  Damirl  O'Connbll  at  Cork,  Ireland.  —  Ikcrea&b  or  A  vti'Slaverv  Socie- 
ties  \n  Tilt  CoLr^TRv.  —  Charles  Sumner  delivers  a  Spbech  on  th«  "Axn-sLAvitar  DLnrits 
Of  iHB  Whig  Pakty/*  — M  a«ked  Events  of  1B46.  —  Sumnbr  tmb  Leader  of  the  Foliti- 
CAt  Fajity.  —  H ETERODOX  Anti-slaverv  Part\%— Its  Sektiuents.  —  Horacr  Gkkciev  the 
Leader  of  the  Economic  Anti-slavbrv  Partv. — The  Ar.cctcssrvE  Axti-slavkrv  Party. — 
Iti  LEAOKRft—  The  Colonisation  Anti-*lavf.rv  ScctitTV.  —  Amekicak  Colon!?j\t»on  Society. 

—  MAATtatrmD  Necroe.^  colonize  on  the  West  Coa&t  of  Aj'rica.  — A  Bill  Ei>TAtiu&iiiKG 
A  LiNR  OF  Mail  Steaxters  to  thb  Coast  of  Africa.  —  It  provides  for  the  Sitpprrssiom  op 
TMB  Slav»-tbadk,  Promotion  ok  Comherce^  akd  the  Colonization  of  Free  Nj^cRaES.— 
Extract*  from  the  Press  war«lv  urcing  the  Passage  o*  the  Bill. —  The  Uwderghooxo 
Railkoau  ORCA^J^ATION.  — It*  £fficie.ncv  in  fre&ikc;  Slaves.  —  Anti-^lavrrv  Literature. 

—  Ir  ixposts  THE  True  Character  of  Slavery.  —  '  1J^fCLR  Tom*s  CAOtx,"  nv  Harriet 
Beeciicr  Stowk,  puladrd  the  Cause  of  the  Slave  ik  Twenty  Diffbrisct  LANCUAaBS. — 
The  Jnfluemce  of  **  L%i  fen  ding  Crisis," 

ANTI-SLAVERY  sentiment  is  as  old  as  the  human  family. 
It  antedates  the  Bible  ;  it  was  eloquent  in  the  days  of 
our  Saviour;  it  preached  the  Gospel  of  Hunnanity  in  the 
j  palaces  of  the  Cassars  and  Antonies  ;  its  arguments  shook  the 
thrones  of  Europe  during  the  Medieval  ages.  And  when  the 
doctrine  of  property  in  man  was  driven  out  of  Europe  as  an  exile, 
and  found  a  home  in  this  New  World  in  the  West,  tlie  ancient 
and  time-honored  anti-slavery  sentiment  combined  all  that  was 
good  in  brain,  heart,  and  civilization,  and  hurled  itself^  with 
righteous  indignation,  against  the  institution  of  slavery,  the  per- 
fected curse  of  the  ages  !  And  how  wonderful  that  God  should 
have  committed  the  task  of  blotting  out  this  terrible  curse  to 
Americans  !  And  what  **  vessels  of  honor  "  they  were  whom  the 
dear  Lord  chose  **  to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captives,  and  the 
opening  of  the  prison  to  them  that  are  bound  I  **  Statesmen  like 
Franklin,  Rush,  Hamilton,  and  Jay ;  divines  like  Hopkins,  Ed 
wards,   and    Stiles;    philanthropists    like    Woolman,    Lay,   and 
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Benezet !  And  the  good  Quakers — God  bless  them  ! — or 
Friends,  which  has  so  much  tender  meaning  in  it,  did  much 
to  hasten  the  morning  of  freedom.  In  the  poor  Negro  slave  they 
saw  Christ  **  an  hungered/*  and  they  gave  Him  meat ;  '*  thirsty," 
and  they  gave  Him  drink  ;  **a  stranger/'  and  they  took  Him  in; 
*'  naked/'  and  they  clothed  Him  ;  *'  sick/'  and  they  visited  Him; 
**  in  prison/'  and  they  came  unto  Him.  Verily  they  knew  their 
■**  neighbor,'' 

They  began  their  work  of  philanthropy  as  early  as  1780*  In 
Maryland/  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey  the  Friends  emanci- 
pated all  their  slaves.  At  a  single  monthly  meeting  in  Pennsyl- 
vania eleven  hundred  slaves  were  set  at  liberty*  Nearly  evcr>' 
Northern  State  had  its  anti-slavery  society.  They  were  charged 
with  the  humane  task  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  Negro, 
md  scattering  modest  literary  documents  that  breathed  the  spirit 

^of  Christian  love. 

But  the  first  apostle  of  Abolition  Agitation  was  Benjamin 
Lundy,  He  was  the  John  Baptist  to  the  new  era  that  was  to 
witness  the  doing  away  of  the  law  of  bondage  and  the  ushering 
in  of  the  dispensation  of  universal  brotherhood.  He  raised  his 
^oice  against  slave-keeping   in   Virginia,   Ohio,  Tennessee,  and 

'^Maryland.  In  1821  he  established  an  anti-slavery  paper  called 
**The  Genius  of  Universal  Emancipation/*  which  he  successively 
published  in  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Washington  City,^ — and 
frequently  f//  route  dxxnng  the  tours  he  took  through  the  country, 
wherever  he  could  find  a  press.  Once  he  made  a  tour  of  the  free 
States,  like  another  Apostle  Paul,  stirring  up  the  love  of  the 
brethren  for  those  who  were  in  bonds,  lecturing,  obtaining  sub- 
scribers, writing  editorials,  getting  them  printed  where  he  could^ 
stopping  by  the  wayside  to  read  his  **  proof,"  and  directing  and 
mailing  his  papers  at  the  nearest  post-office.  Then,  packing  up 
his  **  column-rules,"  type,  **  heading/'  and  **  directing-book,''  he 
would  journey  on,  a  lone,  solitary  **  Friend/'     He  said  in  1830 : — 


I 


I 


**  I  have,  within  the  period  above  mentioned  (ten  years),  sacrificed 
several  thousands  of  dollars  of  my  own  hard  earnings;  I  have  travelled 


^  In  the  Library  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society  there  is  "An  Oration  Upon 
the  Moral  and  Political  Evil  of  Slavery.  Delivered  at  a  Public  Meeting  of  Uie  Mary^ 
lund  Society  for  Promoting  the  Abolition  of  Slavery  and  the  Relief  of  Free  Negroes 
and  Others  Unlawfully  Held  tn  Bondage,  Baltimore,  July  4,  1 791.  By  George 
Buchanan,  M.D,.  Member  of  ihc  American  Philosophical  Society. 
by  Phillip  Edwards,  MDCCXCiii.*' 
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upwards  of  five  thousand  miles  on  foot  and  more  than  twenty  thousand 
in  other  ways  ;  have  visited  nineteen  States  of  this  Union^  and  held 
more  than  two  hundred  public  meetings  ;  have  performed  two  voyages 
to  ihc  West  Indies,  by  which  means  the  emancipaijon  of  a  considerable 
number  of  slaves  has  been  effected,  and  I  hope  the  way  paved  for  the 
eofranchisement  of  many  more." 

He  was  a  slight-built,  wiry  figure  ;  but  inflamed  by  a  holy  zeal 
(or  the  cause  of  the  oppressed,  he  was  almost  unconscious  of  the 
vast  amount  of  work  he  was  accomplishing.  As  a  Quaker  his 
methods  were  moderate.  His  journalistic  voice  was  not  a  whirl- 
wind nor  the  fire,  but  the  still,  small  voice  of  persuasiveness. 
Though  it  was  published  in  a  slave  mart,  his  paper,  a  monthly, 
was  regarded  as  perfectly  harmless.  But  away  up  in  Vermont 
there  was  being  edited,  at  Bennington,  a  paper  called  "The 
Journal  of  the  Times/*  It  was  started  chiefly  to  advocate  the 
claims  of  John  Quincy  Adams  to  the  Presidency, but  much  space 
was  devoted  to  the  subject  of  anti-slavery.  The  young  editor 
of  the  above-named  journal    had   had  experience  with   several 

i other  papers  previous  to  this — **  The  Free  Press,"  of  Newburyport, 
Mass.,  and  **The  National  Philanthropist/*  of  Boston.  **The 
Genuisof  Universal  Emancipation,'*  was  among  the  exchanges  of 
•*The  Journal  of  the  Times,**  and  its  sentiments  greatly  enthused 
the  heart  of  the  Vermont  editor,  who,  under  God,  was  destined  to 
become  the  indefatigable  leader  of  the  Anti-slavery  Movement  in 
America,  I Fi7/ww  Lloyd  Garrison  !     To  his  advocacy  of  "tempcr- 

Iancc  and  peace"  young  Garrison  added  another  excellent  princi- 
ple, intense  hatred  of  slavery.  He  penned  a  petition  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  which  he  sent  to 
all  the  postmasters  in  Vermont,  beseeching  them  to  secure  signa- 
tures. As  the  postmasters  of  those  days  paid  no  postage  for 
their  letters,  many  names  were  secured.  The  petition  created  a 
genuine  sensation  in  Congress-  The  **  Journal  of  Commerce  ** 
about  this  time  said: 

■  **  It  apjicars  from  an  article  in  'The  Journal  of  the  Times,*  a  news- 
paper of  some  promise,  just  established  in  Bennington,  Vt,,  that  a  peti- 
tion to  Congress  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
is  about  to  he  put  in  circulation  in  that  State. 

"The  idea  is  an  excellent  one,  and  we  hope  it  will  meet  with  sue* 
cess.  That  Congress  has  a  right  to  abolish  slavery  in  that  District 
seems  reasonable,  though  we  fear  it  will  meet  with  some  opposition,  so 


* 
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very  sensitive  are  the  slave-holding  coramunity  to  every  movement  re- 
lating to  the  abolition  of  slavery.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  furnish  to 
the  world  a  beautiful  pledge  of  their  sincerity  if  they  would  unite  with 
the  non-slave-holding  States,  and  by  a  unanimous  vote  proclaim  freedom 
to  every  soul  within  sight  of  the  capital  of  this  free  government.  We 
could  then  say,  and  the  world  would  then  admit  our  pretence,  that  the 
voice  of  the  nation  is  against  slavery,  and  throw  back  upon  Great  Brit- 
ain that  disgrace  which  is  of  right  and  justice  her  exclusive  property.'* 

Charmed  by  the  originality,  boldness,  and  humanity  of  Gar- 
rison, the  meek  little  Quaker  went  to  Boston  by  stage  ;  and  then. 
with  staff  in  hand,  walked  to  Bennington*  Vt.,  to  see  the  you 
man  whose  great  heart-throbs  for  the  slave  he  had  felt  in  '*T1 
Journal  of  the  Times/'  There,  in  the  Green  Mountains  of  Vci 
mont,  swept  by  the  free  air,  and  mantled  by  the  pure  snow,  th» 
meek  Quaker  communed  with  the  strict  Baptist,  and  they  both 
took  sweet  counj^el  together.  The  bright  torch  that  Garrison 
had  held  up  to  the  people  in  Vermont  was  to  be  transferred  to 
the  people  of  Baltimore,  who  were  **  sitting  in  darkness.*'  So, 
as  a  result  of  this  conference^  Garrison  agreed  to  join  Lundy  in 
conducting  **  The  Genius  of  Universal  Emancipation.**  Accord^ 
ingly,  in  September,  1829,  Garrison  took  the  principal  charge  of 
the  Journal,  enlarged  it,  and  issued  it  as  a  weekly.  Lundy  was  to 
travel,  lecture,  and  solicit  subscribers  in  its  interest,  and  contrib- 
ute to  its  editorial  columns  as  he  could  from  time  to  time- 
Both  men  were  equally  against  slavery :  Lundy  for  gradual 
emancipation  and  ^^/^/«'s/r//^i^;  but  Garrison  for  immediate  and 
unconditioptal  emancipation.  Garrison  said  of  this  difference: 
•'  But  I  was  n*t  much  help  to  him,  for  he  had  been  all  for  gradual 
emancipation,  and  as  soon  as  I  began  to  look  into  the  matter,  I 
became  convinced  that  immediate  abolition  w^as  the  doctrine  to 
be  preached,  and  I  scattered  his  subscribers  like  pigeons,** 

But  the.  good  *'  Friend  "  contemplated  the  destructive  zeal 
of  his  young  helper  with  the  complacency  so  characteristic  of  his 
class,  standing  by  his  doctrine  that  every  one  should  follow  "his 
own  light.*'  But  it  was  not  long  before  Garrison  made  a  bold 
attack  upon  one  of  the  vilest  features  of  the  slave-trade,  which 
put  an  end  to  his  paper,  and  resulted  in  his  arrest,  trial  for  libel 
conviction,  and  imprisonment.     The  stor}-^  runs  as  follows: 


'*  A  certain  ship,  the  *  Francis  Todd/  from  Newburyport,  came  to 
Baltimore  and  took  in  a  load  of  slaves  for  the  New  Orleans  market 
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'  All  the  harrowing  cruelties  and  separations  which  attend  the  rending 
asunder  of  families  and  the  sale  of  slaves,  were  enacted  under  the 
eyes  of  the  youthful  philanthropist,  and  in  a  burning  article  he  de- 
nounced the  inter-State  slave-trade  as  piracy,  and  piracy  of  an  aggra- 
vated and  cruel  kind,  inasmuch  as  those  born  and  educated  in  civilized 

\  and  Christianized  society  have  more  sensibility  to  feel  the  evils  thus 
inflicted  than  imbruted  savages.  He  denounced  the  owners  of  the 
ship  and  all  the  parties  in  no  measured  terms,  and  expressed  his  deter- 

\  niination  to  *  cover  with  thick  infamy  all  who  were  engaged  in  the  Irans- 

I  action.*" 

Then,  to  be  sure,  the  sleeping  tiger  was  roused,  for  there  was  a 
vigor  and  power  in  the  young  editor's  eloquence  that  quite  dis- 
sipated the  good-natured  contempt  which  had  hitherto  hung 
round  the  paper.  He  was  indicted  for  libel,  found  guilty,  of 
course,  condemned,  imprisoned  in  the  cell  of  a  man  who  had 
been  hanged  for  murder.  His  mother  at  this  time  was  not  liv- 
Jng,  but  her  heroic,  undaunted  spirit  still  survived  in  her  son, 
who  took  the  baptism  of  persecution  and  obloquy  not  merely 
[  with  patience,  but  with  the  joy  which  strong  spirits  feel  in  en- 
durance. He  wrote  sonnets  on  the  walls  of  his  prison^  and  by 
his  cheerful  and  engaging  manners  made  friends  of  his  jailer  and 
family,  who  did  everything  to  render  his  situation  as  comfortable 
'as  possible.  Some  considerable  effort  was  made  for  his  release, 
and  much  interest  was  excited  in  various  quarters  for  him.* 

Finally,  the  benevolent  Arthur   Tappan    came   forward   and 

paid   the  exorbitant  fine  imposed   upon  Garrison,  and  he  went 

j  forth  a  more  inveterate  foe  of  slavery.     This  incident  gave  the 

[world  one  of  the  greatest  reformers  since  Martin  Luther.     With- 

lout  money,  social  influence,  or  friends,  Garrison  lifted  again  the 

Standard  of  liberty.      He  began  a  lecture  tour  in  which  God 

taught  him  the  magnitude  of  his  work.      Everywhere  mouths 

were  sealed  and  public  halls  closed  against  him.     At  lengthy  on 

January  i,  183 1,  he  issued  the  first  number  of  **The  Liberator," 

which  he  continued  to  edit  for  thirty-five  years,  and  discontinued 

it  only  when  every  slave  in  America  was  free  !     His  methods  of 

assailing  the  modern  Goliath'  of  slavery  were  thus  tersely  put : 

}  **  I  determined,  at  every  hazard,  to  lift  iip  the  standard  of  emancipa- 
tion in  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  within  sight  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  in  the 
birthplace  of  liberty.     That  standard  is  now  unfurled  ;  and  long  may  it 

*  Men  of  our  Time^,  pp.  t6a,  163. 
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float,  unhurt  by  the  spoitations  of  time  or  the  itjissiles  of  a  desperate 
foe  :  yea,  till  every  chain  be  broken,  and  every  bondman  set  free  \  Let 
Southern  oppressors  tremble  ;  let  their  secret  abettors  tremble  ;  let  all 
the  enemies  of  the  persecuted  Black  tremble.  Assenting  to  the  self- 
evident  truths  maintained  in  the  American  Declaration  of  Independencet 
— 'that  all  men  are  created  equal,  and  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
certain  inalienable  rights,  among  which  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness,*  I  shall  strenuously  contend  for  the  immediate  enfranchise- 
ment of  our  slave  population, 

"I  am  aware  that  many  object  to  the  severity  of  my  language ;  but 
is  there  not  cause  for  severity  ?  I  will  be  as  harsh  as  truth,  and  as 
uncompromising  as  justice.  On  this  subject  I  do  not  wish  to  think, 
or  speak,  or  write  with  moderation.  No  !  No  !  Tell  a  man  whose 
bouse  is  on  fire  to  give  a  moderate  alarm  ;  tell  him  to  moderately  rescue 
his  wife  from  the  hands  of  the  ravisher  ;  tell  the  mother  to  gradually 
extricate  her  babe  from  the  lire  into  which  it  has  fallen  ;  but  urge  rae 
not  to  use  moderation  in  a  cause  like  the  present !  I  am  in  earnest 
I  will  not  equivocate — I  will  not  excuse — I  will  not  retreat  a  single  inch.,| 
And  I  WILL  BE  HEARD.  The  apathy  of  the  people  is  enough  to  make 
every  statue  leap  from  its  pedestal^  and  (o  hasten  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead. 

**  It  is  pretended  that  I  am  retarding  the  cause  of  emancipation  by 
the  coarseness  of  my  invective  and  the  precipitancy  of  my  measures. 
The  charge  is  not  true.  On  this  question,  my  influence,  humble  as  it 
is,  is  felt  at  this  moment  to  a  considerable  extent  ;  and  it  shall  be  felt 
in  coming  years — not  perniciously^  but  beneficially, — not  as  a  curse,  but 
as  a  blessing ;  and  posterity  will  bear  testimony  that  I  was 
RIGHT.  I  desire  to  thank  God  that  He  enables  me  to  disregard  *  the  fear 
of  man  which  bringeth  a  snare,*  and  to  speak  truth  in  its  simplicity  and 
power  ;  and  I  here  close  with  this  dedication  : 

*'  Oppression  !  I  have  seen  thee,  face  to  face, 
And  met  thy  cruel  eye  and  cloudy  brow  \ 
By  thy  soul-withering  glance  I  fear  not  now— 
For  dread  to  prouder  feelings  doth  give  place, 
Of  deep  abhorrence  !     Scorning  the  disgrace 
Of  sla\'ish  knees  that  at  thy  footstool  bow, 
I  also  kneel — but  with  far  otjier  vow 
Do  hail  thee  and  tJiy  herd  of  hirelings  base  ; 
I  swear,  while  life-blood  warms  my  throbbing  veinf, 
Still  to  oppose  and  thwart^  with  heart  and  hand, 
Thy  brutalizing  sway — till  Afric's  chains 
Arc  burst,  and  Freedom  rules  the  rescued  land, 
Trampling  Oppression  and  his  iron  rod  ; 
Such  is  the  vow  I  take--so  help  me,  God  1  ** 
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There  never  was  a  grander  declaration  of  war  against  slavery. 
There  never  was  a  more  intrepid  leader  than  William  Lloyd  Gar- 
rison«  Words  more  prophetic  were  never  uttered  by  human 
voice.  His  paper  did  indeed  make  "  Southern  oppression 
tremble/*  while  its  high  resolves  and  sublime  sentiments  found 
a  response  in  the  hearts  of  many  people.  It  is  pleasant  to 
record  that  this  first  impression  of  '*The  Liberator**  brought  a 
list  of  twenty-five  subscribers  from  Philadelphia,  backed  by  $50 
in  cash,  sent  by  James  Forten,  a  Colored  man ! 

One  year  from  the  day  he  issued  the  first  numberof  his  paper, 
William  Lloyd  Garrison,  at  the  head  of  eleven  others,  organized 
The  American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  It  has  been  indicated  al- 
ready that  he  was  in  favor  of  immediate  emancipation;  but,  in 
addition  to  that  principle,  he  took  the  ground  that  slavery  was 
supported  by  the  Constitution  ;  that  it  was  '*  a  covenant  with 
death  and  an  agreement  with  hell** ;  that  as  a  Christian  it  was  his 
duty  to  obey  God  rather  than  man  ;  that  his  conscience  was  para* 
mount  to  the  Constitution,  and,  therefore,  his  duty  was  to  work 

(outside  of  the  Constitution  for  the  destruction  of  slavery.  Thus 
did  Garrison  establish  the  first  Anti-slavery  Societ)'-  in  this  coun- 
try to  adopt  aggressive  measures  and  demand  immediate  and  un- 
conditional emancipation.  It  is  not  claimed  that  his  methods 
ivere  original,  Daniel  O'Conncll  was  perhaps  the  greatest  agiiatar 
of  the  present  century.    In  a  speech  delivered  at  Cork,  he  said  : — 

^^P  "  I  speak  of  liberty  in  commendation.  Patriotism  is  a  virtue,  but 
It  can  be  selfish.  Give  me  the  great  and  immortal  Bolivar,  the  savior 
and  regenerator  of  his  country.  He  found  her  a  province,  and  he  has 
made  her  a  nation.  His  first  act  was  to  give  freedom  to  the  slaves 
upon  his  own  estate,  (Hear,  hear.)  In  Colombia^  all  castes  and  all 
colors  are  free  and  unshackled.  But  how  I  like  to  contrast  him  with 
the  far-famed  Northern  heroes  !  George  Washington  I  That  great  and 
enlightened  character — the  soldier  and  the  statesman^ — had  but  one 
blot  upon  his  character.  He  had  slaves,  and  he  gave  them  liberty  when 
he  wanted  them  no  longer  (Loud  cheers.)  Let  America,  in  the  ful- 
Kness  of  her  pride  wave  on  high  her  banner  of  freedom  and  its  blaiing 
Bstars.  I  point  to  her,  and  say  :  There  is  one  foul  blot  upon  it :  you 
Hbave  negro  slavery.  They  may  compare  their  struggles  for  freedom  to 
Marathon  and  Leuctm,  and  point  to  the  rifleman  with  his  gun,  amidst 
her  woods  and  forests,  shouting  for  liberty  and  America.  In  the  midst 
of  their  laughter  and  their  pride,  I  point  them  to  the  negro  children 
screaming  for  the  mother  from  whose   bosom  they  have  been  torn. 
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America,  it  is  a  foul  stain  upon  your  character  !  (Cheers.)  This  con- 
duct kept  up  by  men  who  had  themselves  to  struggle  for  freedom,  is 
doubly  unjust.  Let  them  hoist  the  flag  of  liberty,  with  the  whip  and 
rack  on  one  side,  and  the  star  of  freedom  upon  the  other.  The  Ameri- 
cans are  a  sensitive  people  ;  in  fifty- four  years  they  have  increased  their 
population  from  three  millions  to  twenty  millions  ;  they  have  many 
glories  that  surround  them,  but  their  beams  are  partly  shorn,  for  they 
have  slaves.  (Cheers.)  Their  hearts  do  not  beat  so  strong  for  liberty 
as  mine.  ...  I  will  call  for  justice,  in  the  name  of  the  living  God, 
and  I  shall  find  an  echo  in  the  breast  of  every  human  being.    (Cheers.)"  * 

But  while  Garrison's  method  of  agitation  was  not  original,  it 
was  new  to  this  country.  He  spoke  as  one  having  authority,  and 
his  fiery  earnestness  warmed  the  frozen  feeling  of  the  Northern 
people,  and  startled  the  entire  South.  One  year  from  the  for- 
mation of  the  society  above  alluded  to  (December  4,  5,  and  6, 
1833),  a  National  Anti-Slavery  Convention  was  held  in  Philadel- 
phia, with  sixty  delegates  from  ten  States!  In  1836  there  were 
250  auxiliary  anti-slavery  societies  in  thirteen  States  ;  and  eigh- 
teen months  later  they  had  increased  to  1,006.  Money  came 
to  these  societies  from  every  direction,  and  the  good  work  had 
been  fairly  started. 

William  Lloyd  Garrison  created  a  party,  and  it  will  bfe  known 
in  history  as  the  Garrisonian  Party, 

While  Mr.  Garrison  had  taken  the  position  that  slavery  was 
constitutional,  there  were  those  who  held  the  other  view,  that 
slavery  was  unconstitutional,  and,  therefore,  upon  constitutional 
grounds  should  be  abolished. 

The  Whig  party  was  the  nearest  to  the  anti-slavery  society 
of  any  of  the  political  organizations  of  the  time.  It  had  prom- 
ised, in  convention  assembled,  **  to  promote  all  constitutional 
measures  for  the  overthrow  of  slavery,  and  to  oppose  at  all  times, 
with  uncompromising  zeal  and  firmness,  any  further  addition  of 
ftlavc-holding  States  to  this  Union,  out  of  whatever  territory 
formed.'  But  the  party  never  got  beyond  this.  Charles  Sumner 
was  a  member  of  the  Whig  party,  but  was  greatly  disturbed 
about  its  indifiference  on  the  question  of  slavery.  In  1846  he  de- 
livered a  speech  before  the  Whig  convention  of  Massachusetts 
on  *'  The  Anti-Slavery  Duties  of  the  Whig  Party,*'     He  declared 

'  Hpecch  delivered  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Cork  Anti-Slavery  Society,  1829, 
■  Bumncr'»  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  336. 
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[his  positive  opposition  to  slavery;  said  that  he  intended  to  attack 
^the  institution  on  constitutional  grounds;  that  slavery  was  not  a 
'  covenant  with  death  or  an  agreement  with  hell*';  that  he  In- 
tended to  do  his  work  for  the  slave  inside  of  the  Constitution. 
He  said : — 

'*  There  is  in  the  Constitution  no  compromise  on  the  subject  of 
slavery  of  a  character  not  to  be  reached  legally  and  constitutionally, 
which  is  the  only  way  in  which  I  propose  to  reach  it.  Wherever  power 
and  jurisdiction  are  secured  to  Congress,  they  may  unquestionably  be 
exercised  in  conformity  with  the  Constitution*  And  even  in  matters 
beyond  existing  powers  and  jurisdiction  there  is  a  constitutional  mode 
of  action,  The  Constitution  contains  an  article  pointing  out  how  at 
any  time  amendments  may  be  made  thereto.  This  is  an  important 
article,  giving  to  the  Constitution  a  progressive  character,  and  allowing 
it  to  be  moulded  to  suit  new  exigencies  and  new  conditions  of  feeling. 
The  wise  framers  of  this  instrument  did  not  treat  the  country  as  a  Chi- 
nese foot,  nevx'r  to  grow  after  its  infancy,  but  anticipated  the  changes 
incident  to  its  growth/^ 

He  proposed  to  the  Whigs  as  their  rallying  watchword,  the 

**  Repeal  of  slavery  under  the  Constitution  and  Laws 
OF  THE  Federal  Government/*  Discussing  the  nnethods,  he 
continued ; — 

"The  time  has  passed  when  this  can  be  opposed  on  constitutional 
grounds.  It  will  not  be  questioned  by  any  competent  authority  that 
Congress  may  by  express  legislation  abolish  slavery,  first,  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  ;  second,  in  the  territories,  if  there  should  be  any;  third, 

Ithat  it  may  abohsh  the  slave-trade  on  the  high  seas  between  the  States  ; 

^fourth,  that  it  may  refuse  to  admit  any  new  State  with  a  conntitution 
sanctioning  slavery.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  thai  the  people  of  the  free 
States  may,  in  the  manner  pointed  out  by  the  Constitution,  proceed  to 
its  amendment.** 

Thus  did  Charles  Sumner  lay  down  a  platform  for  a  Political 
Abolition  Party,  and  of  such  a  party  he  became  the  laurelled 
champion  and  leader. 

I       The  year  1S46  was  marked  by  the  most  bitter  political  discus* 
'  sion  ;  Garrison  the  Agitator,  the   Mexican  war,  and  other  issues 
had   greatly  exercised  the  people.     At  a  meeting  held  in  Tre- 
niont  Temple,  Boston,  on  the  5th  of  November,  1846,  Mr.  Sum- 
ner took  occasion  to  give  his  reasons  for  bolting  the  nominee  of 
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the  Whig  party  for  Congress.  Mr.  Winthrop.'  Mr.  Sumner  said 
that  he  had  never  heard  Mr.  Winthrop's  voice  raised  for  the 
slave;  and  that,  judging  from  the  past,  he  never  expected  to 
hear  it.  "Will  he  oppose,"  asked  Mr.  Sumner,  "  at  all  times, 
without  compromise,  any  further  addition  of  slave-holding 
States?  Here,  again,  if  we  judge  him  by  the  past,  he  is  want- 
ing. None  can  forget  that  in  1845,  on  the  4th  of  July,  a  day 
ever  sacred  to  memories  of  freedom,  in  a  speech  at  Faneuil  Hall, 
he  volunteered,  in  advance  of  any  other  Northern  Whig,  to  re- 
ceive Texas  with  a  welcome  into  the  family  of  States,  although 
on  that  very  day  she  was  preparing  a  constitution  placing  slavery 
beyond  the  reach  of  Legislative  change.*'  * 

Here,  then,  was  another  party  created — a  Political  Abolition 
Party — for  the  suppression^  of  slavery. 

In  1848,  Mr.  Sumner  left  the  Whig  party,  and  gave  his  mag- 
nificent  energies  and  splendid  talents  to  the  organization  of  the 
Free-Soil  Party ^  upon  the  principles  he  had  failed  to  educate  the 
Whigs  to  accept. 

Charles  Sumner  was  in  the  United  States  Senate,  where  "  his 
words  were  clothed  with  the  majesty  of  Massachusetts."  The 
young  lawyer  who  had  upbraided  Winthrop  for  his  indifference 
respecting  the  slave,  and  opposed  the  Mexican  war,  was  consis- 
tent in  the  Senate,  and  in  harmony  with  his  early  love  for  humani- 
.ty.  He  closed  his  great  speech  on  FREEDOM  NATIONAL,  SLAVERY 
SECTIONAL,  in  the  following  incisive  language: — 

"  At  the  risk  of  repetition,  but  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  review  now 
this  argument,  and  gather  it  together.  Considering  that  slavery  is  of 
such  an  offensive  character  that  it  can  find  sanction  only  in  positive 
law,  and  that  it  has  no  such  *  positive  '  sanction  in  the  Constitution  ;  that 
the  Constitution,  according  to  iis  Preamble,  was  ordained  to  *  establish 
justice/  and  '  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty '  ;  that  in  the  convention 
which  framed  it,  and  also  elsewhere  at  the  time,  it  was  declared  not  to 
*  sanction  '  ;  that  according  to  the  Declaration  ot  Independence,  and  the 
address  of  the  Continental  Congress,  the  nation  was  dedicated  to  'Lib- 
erty' and  the  'rights  of  human  nature';  that  according  to  the  principles 
of  common  law,  the  Constitution  must  be  interpreted  openly,  actively,  and 


*At  the  election  that  took  place  on  the  9th  of  November,  1846,  the  vote  stood  as 
follows:  Winihrop  (Whig),  5,980;  Howe  (Anti- Slavery),  1,334;  Homer  (Democral), 
I,  688  ;  Whiton  (Independent),  331.  The  number  of  tickets  in  the  field  indicated  the 
state  of  public  feeling. 

'  Sumner's  Works,  vol.  I.  p.  337. 
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perpetually  for  Freedom  ;  that  according  to  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  it  acts  upon  slaves,  fwf  as  property^  but  as  persons  \  that  at  the 
first  organization  of  the  national  government  under  Washington,  slavery 
had  no  national  favor,  existed  nowhere  on  the  national  territory, 
b.'^neath  the  national  flag,  but  was  openly  condemned  by  the  nation*  the 
Church,  the  colleges,  and  literature  of  the  limes  ;  and  finally,  that  accord- 
ing to  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  the  national  government  can 
only  exercise  powers  delegated  to  it,  among  which  there  is  none  to  sup- 
port slavery ; — ^considering  these  things,  sir,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the 
siogle  conclusion  that  slavery  is  in  no  respect  a  national  instituiton^  and 
that  the  Constitution  nowhere  upholds  property  in  man." 

This  speech  set  men  in.the  North  to  thinking.  Sumner  was 
now  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  only  political  party  in  the 
count r)^  that  had  a  wholesome  anti-slavery  plank  in  its  platform, 

Daniel  Webster  and   the   Whig  party  were  in    their  grave. 
After  the  Democratic  Convention  had  met  and  adjourned  with-  . 
out  mentioning  Webster,  a  Northern  farmer  exclaimed  when  he/ 
had  read  the  news,  **  The  South  net>er  pay  their  slaves  /  '* 

During  all  these  years  of  agitation  and  struggle,  the  pulpit  of 
New  England  maintained  an  unbroken  silence  on  the  slavery- 
question.  Doctor  Lyman  Beecher  w^as  the  acknowledged  leader 
of  the  orthodox  pulpit.  Dr.  William  E.  Channing  was  the 
champion  of  Unitarianism  and  the  leader  of  the  heterodox 
pulpit.  Dr.  Beecher  was  fond  of  controversy,  enjoyed  a  battle 
of  w*ords  upon  every  thing  but  the  slavery  question.  He  pro- 
claimed the  doctrine  of  *'  imtuaiiatt*  repentance'" ;  was  earnest  in 
his  entreaties  to  men  to  quit  their  •*cups"  at  once ;  but  on  the 
slavery  question  was  a  slow  coach.  He  was  for  gradual  emanci* 
pation.  He  frowned  not  a  little  upon  the  vigorous  editorials 
in  "The  Liberator/'  He  regarded  Mr.  Garrison  as  a  hot-head; 
"having  zeal,  but  not  according  to  knowledge/*  Abolitionism 
received  no  encouragement  from  this  venerable  divine. 

Dr.  Channing  was  a  gentle,  pure-hearted,  and  humane  sort  of 
a  man.  He  dreaded  controversy,  and  shunned  the  agitation 
and  agitators  of  anti-slavery. 

The  lesser  lights  followed  the  example  of  these  bright  stars  in 
the  churches. 

But  all  could  not  keep  silent,— for  slavery  needed  apologists 
in  the  North.  Stewart,  of  Andover  ;  Alexander,  of  Princeton  ; 
Fisk,  of  Witberham,  and  many  other  leading  ministers  endeav- 
ored to  prove  the  Divine  Origin  and  Biblical  Authority  of  Slaviry. 
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The  silence  of  the  pulpit  drove  out  many  anti-slavery  men 
who,  up  to  this  time,  had  been  hoping  for  aid  from  this  quarter. 
Many  went  out  of  the  Church  temporarily,  hoping  that  the  scales 
would  drop  from  the  eyes  of  the  preachers  ere  long;  but  others 
never  returned — were  driven  to  infidelity  and  bitter  hatred  of 
the  Christian  Church.  Dr.  Albert  Barnes  said  ;  "That  there  was 
no  power  out  of  the  Church  that  would  sustain  slavery  an  hour 
if  it  were  not  sustained  in  it." 

Among  the  leaders  of  the  HETERODOX  ANTI-SLAVERY  PARTY 
— those  who  attacked  the  reticency,  silent  acquiescence,  or  act 
of  support  the  Church  gave  slavery, — were  Parker  Pillsbury, 
James  G.  Birney,  Stephen  S.  Foster,  and  Samuel  Brooke.  The 
platform  of  this  party  was  clearly  defined  by  Mr.  Pillsbury : — 

**  That  slavery  finds  its  surest  and  sternest  defence  in  the  prevailing 
religion  of  the  country,  is  no  longer  questionable.  Let  it  be  driven  from 
the  Church,  with  the  burning  seal  of  its  reprobation  and  execration 
stamped  on  its  iron  brow,  and  its  fate  is  fixed  forever.  Only  while  its 
horrors  are  baptized  and  sanctified  in  the  name  of  Christianity,  can  it 
maintain  an  existence. 

"  The  Anti-Slavery  movement  has  unmasked  the  character  of  the 
American  Church.  Our  religion  has  been  found  at  war  with  the  interests 
of  humanity  and  the  laws  of  God.  And  it  is  more  than  time  the  world 
was  awakened  to  its  unhallowed  influence  on  the  hopes  and  happiness 
of  man,  while  it  makes  itself  the  palladium  of  the  foulest  iniquity  ever 
perpetrated  in  the  sight  of  heaven."  * 

This  was  a  bold  movement,  but  it  was  doubtless  a  sword  that 
was  as  dangerous  to  those  who  essayed  to  handle  it,  as  to  the 
Church  whose  destruction  it  was  intended  to  effect.  The  doc- 
trine that  was  to  sustain  and  inspire  this  party  can  be  briefly 
stated  in  a  sentence:  THE  FATHERHOOD  OF  GOD,  AND  THE 
BROTHERHOOD   OF   MAN. 

Once  outside  the  orthodox  church,  Theodore  Parker  gave 
himself  wholly  to  this  idea.  He  preached  the  "  Gospel  of  Hu- 
majiity*' ;  and,  standing  upon  a  broad  platform,  preaching  a 
broad  doctrine,  bound  by  no  ecclesiastical  law,  his  claims  to  a 
place  in  the  history  of  his  county,  and  in  the  gratitude  of  his 
countrymen  can  be  fairly  audited  when  his  work  for  the  emanci- 
pation of  evangelical  churches  from  the  thraldom  of  slavery  is 

'  Church  As  It  Is,  etc.,  Introduction. 
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•  considered.  He  did  more  in  his  day  to  rupture  the  organic  and 
sympathetic  relation  existing  between  the  Northern  and  Southern 
churches,  and,  thereby,  hasten  the  struggle  between  the  sections 

•  for  the  extension  or  extinction  of  domestic  slavery,  than  any  other 
man  in  America,  The  men  who  found  themselves  on  the  out- 
side of  the  Church  gathered  about  Parker,  and  applauded  his 
invective  and  endorsed  his  arraignment  of  the  churches  that  had 
placed  their  hands  upon  their  mouths,  and  their  mouths  in  the 
dust,  before  the  slave  power.  He  touched  a  chord  in  the  human 
hearty  and  it  yielded  rich  music.  He  educated  the  pew  until  an 
occasional  voice  broke  the  long  silence  respecting  the  bondman 
of  the  land.  First,  the  ministers  were  not  so  urgent  in*  their 
invitations  to  Southern  ministers  to  occupy  their  pulpits.  This 
coldness  was  followed  by  feeble  prayer  and  moderate  speech  on 
behalf  of  those  who  were  bound.  And  the  churches  themselves 
began  to  feel  that  they  w^ere  **  an  offence'*  to  the  world.  Every 
note  of  sympathy  that  fell  from  the  pulpit  was  amplified  into  a 
grand  chorus  of  pity  for  the  slave.  And  thus  the  leaven  of  human 

■  sympathy  hid  in  the  orthodox  church  of  New  England,  leavened 
the  whole  body  until  a  thousand  pulpits  were  ablaze  with  a 
righteous  condemnation  of  the  wrongs  of  the  slaves.  Even  Dr, 
Channing  came  to  the  conclusion  that  something  should  be  **  So 
done  as  not  to  put  in  jeopardy  the  peace  of  the  slave-holding 
P  States!**  ' 

The  kconhmic  anti-slavery  party  was  headed  by  the 
industrious  and  indomitable  Horace  Greeley.  His  claim  to  the 
feelings  of  humanity  should  never  be  disputed  ;  but  as  a  prac- 
tical man  who  sought  to  solve  the  riddle  of  every-day  life  he 
placed  his  practical  views  in  the  foreground.  As  a  political 
economist  he  reasoned  that  slave  labor  was  degrading  to  free 
labor ;  that  free  labor  was  better  than  slave  labor,  and,  therefore*^ 
he  most  earnestly  desired  its  abolition.  Wherever  yoo  turn  in 
his  writings  this  idea  gives  the  edge  to  all  his  arguments  concern- 
ing slavery,  "  But  slavery/'  wrote  Mr.  Greeley,  **  ptimarily  con- 
sidered, has  still  another  aspect — that  of  a  natural  relation  of 
simplicity  to  cunning,  of  ignorance  to  knowledge,  of  weakness  to 
power,  Thomas  Carlyle,  before  his  melancholy  decline  and  fall 
into  devil-worship,  truly  observed,  that  the  capital  mistake  of 
Rob   Roy  was  his   failure  to   comprehend   that  it   was  cheaper 


*  Channing*s  Works,  vol,  iK  p.  xo»  sq. 
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to  buy  the  beef  he  required  in  the  Grassmarket  at  Glasgow 
than  to  obtain  it  without  price,  by  harrying  the  lowland 
farms.  So  the  first  man  whoever  imbibed  or  conceived  the  fatal 
delusion  that  it  was  more  advantageous  to  him,  or  to  any  human 
being,  to  procure  whatever  his  necessities  or  his  appetites  re- 
quired by  address  and  scheming  than  by  honest  work — by  the 
unrequited  rather  than  the  fairly  and  faithfully  recompensed  toil 
of  his  fellow-preachers — was,  in  essence  and  in  heart,  a  slave- 
holder, and  only  awaited  opportunity  to  become  one  in  deed  and 
practice.  ...  It  is  none  the  less  true,  however,  that  ancient 
civilization,  in  its  various  national  developments,  was  habitually 
corrupted,  debauched,  and  ultimately  ruined  by  slavery,  which 
rendered  labor  dishonorable,  and  divided  society  horizontally 
into  a  small  caste  of  the  wealthy,  educated,  refined,  and  inde- 
pendent, and  a  vast  hungry,  sensual,  thriftless,  and  worthless 
populace  ;  rendered  impossible  the  preservation  of  republican 
liberty  and  of  legalized  equality,  even  among  the  nominally  free. 
Diogenes,  with  his  lantern,  might  have  vainly  looked,  through 
many  a  long  day,  among  the  followers  of  Marius,  or  Catiline,  or 
Caesar,  for  a  specimen  of  the  poor  but  virtuous  and  self-respect- 
ing  Roman  citizen  of  the  days  of  Cincinnatus,  or  even  of 
Regulus." » 

But  Mr.  Greeley's  philosophy  was  as  destructive  as  his  logic 
was  defective.  He  wished  the  slave  free,  not  because  he  loved 
him  ;  but  because  of  the  deep  concern  he  had  for  the  welfare  of 
the  free,  white  working-men  of  America.  He  was  willing  the 
Negro  should  be  free,  but  never  suggested  any  plan  of  relief 
for  his  social  condition,  or  prescribed  for  his  spiritual  and  intel- 
lectual health.  He  handled  the  entire  Negro  problem  with  the 
icy  fingers  of  the  philosopher,  and  always  applied  the  flinty  logic 
of  abstract  political  economy.  He  was  an  anti-slavery  advocate, 
but  not  an  abolitionist.  He  was  opposed  to  slavery,  as  a  system 
at  war  with  the  social  and  commercial  prosperity  of  the  nation  ; 
but  so  far  as  the  humanity  of  the  question,  in  reaching  out  after 
the  slave  as  an  injured  member  of  society,  was  concerned,  he 
was  silent. 

The  aggressive  anti-slavery  party  had  its  birth  in  the 
pugnacious  brains  of  E.  P.  Lovejoy,  James  G.  Birney,  Cassius 
M.  Clay,  and   John  Brown.     All  of  the  anti-slavery  parties  had 

'  American  Conflict,  vol.  i.  pp.  25,  26. 
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taught  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance ;  that  if  **thy  enemy  smite 
I  thee  on  thy  cheek,  turn  the  other  also."  But  there  were  a  few 
men  who  believed  they  were  possessed  of  sacred  rights,  and  that 
It  was  their  duty  to  defend  them,  even  with  their  lives.  It  was 
not  a  popular  doctrine  ;  and  yet  a  conscientious  few  practised  it 
_with  sublime  courage  whenever  occasion  required.  In  1836 
James  G,  Birney,  editor  of  Tht:  Philanthropist,  published  at  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  defended  his  press,  as  best  he  could^  against  a 
mob»  who  finally  destroyed  it.  And  on  the  7th  of  November* 
1857,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lovejoy  sealed  the  sacred  doctrine  cf  the 
liberty  of  the  press  with  his  precious  blood  in  the  defence  of  his 
printing-press  at  Alton*  Illinois,  Cassius  M»  Clay  w^ent  armed, 
and  insisted  upon  his  right  to  freely  and  peaceably  discuss  the 
cause  of  anti-slavery. 

But  these  men  only  laid  down  a  great,  fundamental  truth  ;  it 
was  given  to  John  Brown  to  write  the  lesson  upon  the  hearts  of 
the  American  people,  so  that  they  were  enabled,  a  few  years 
later,  to  practise  the  doctrine  of  resistana\  and  preserve  the  Na- 
tion against  the  bloody  aggressions  of  the  Southern  Confederacy, 
TriE  COLONIZATION  ANTI-SLAVERY  SOCIETY  ante-dated  any 
of  the  other  organizations.  Benjamin  Lundy  was  one  of  the 
earliest  advocates  of  colonization.  The  object  of  colonizationists 
was  to  transport  to  Liberia,  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  all 
manumitted  slaves.  Only  free  Negroes  were  to  be  colonized. 
It  was  claimed  by  the  advocates  of  the  scheme  that  this  was  the 
^  only  Iiope  of  the  free  Negro  ;  that  the  proscription  everywhere 
directed  against  his  social  and  intellectual  endeavors  cramped 
and  lamed  him  in  the  race  of  life  ;  that  in  Liberia  he  could  build 
his  own  government,  schools,  and  business;  and  there  would  be 
nothing  to  hinder  him  in  his  ambition  for  the  highest  places  in 
Church  or  State.  Moreover,  they  claimed  that  the  free  Negro 
owed  something  to  his  benighted  brethren  who  were  still  in 
pagan  darkness ;  that  a  free  Negro  government  on  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa  could  exert  a  missionary  influence  upon  the 
natives,  and  thus  the  evangelization  of  Africa  could  be  effected 
by  the  free  Negro  himself." 


*  The  following  were  the  objects  of  ihe  Colonization  Society  : 

*•  Tst.  To  rescue  the  free  colored  people  of  the  United  States  from  their  political 
and  social  disadvantages. 

**  3d,  To  place  ihem  in  a  country  where  they  may  enjoy  the  benefits  of  free  govern* 
merit,  with  all  the  blessings  which  it  brings  in  its  train* 
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To  this  method  Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  Horace  Mann,  of 
Massachusetts ;  Rev.  Howard  Malcom,  of  Pennsylvania :  Rev.  R, 
R.  Gurley,  of  New  York  :  and  many  other  persons  of  distinction, 
gave  their  endorsement  and  assistance.  The  American  Coloni- 
zation Society  was  organized  in  1817.  Its  earliest  supporters 
were  from  the  Southern  and  Middle  States.  A  fair  idea  can  be 
had  of  the  character  of  the  men  who  sustained  the  cause  of  col- 
onization by  an  examination  of  the  following  list  of  officers 
elected  in  March,  1834. 

**  President. — James  Madison,  of  Virginia. 

"  Vice-Presidents. — Chief-Justice  Marshall  ;  General  Lafayette, 
of  France  ;  Hon.  VVm.  H.  Crawford,  of  Georgia  ;  Hon.  Henry  Clay, 
of  Lexington,  Kentucky;  Hon.  John  C.  Herbert,  of  Maryland;  Robert 
Ralston,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia ;  Gen.  John  Mason,  of  George- 
town, D.  C.  ;  Samuel  Bayard,  Esq.,  of  New  Jersey  ;  Isaac  McKim, 
Esq.,  of  Maryland  ;  Gen.  John  Hartwell  Cocke,  of  Virginia  ;  Rt. 
Rev.  Bishop  White,  of  Pennsylvania  ;  Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  of  Bos- 
ton ;  Hon.  Charles  F.  Mercer,  of  Virginia  ;  Jeremiah  Day,  D.D., 
of  Yale  College  ;  Hon.  Richai^d  Rush,  of  Pennsylvania  ;  Bishop  Mc- 
Kendree  ;  Philip  E.  Thomas,  Esq.,  of  Maryland  ;  Dr.  Thomas  C. 
James,  of  Philadelphia  ;  Hon.  John  Cotton  Smith,  of  Connecticut ; 
Hon.  Theodore  Frelinghuysen,  of  New  Jersey  ;  Hon.  Louis  Mc- 
Lane,  of  Washington  City  ;  Gerrit  Smith,  of  New  York  ;  J.  H. 
M'Clure,  Esq.,  of  New  Jersey  ;  Gen.  Alexander  Macomb,  of  Wash- 
ington City  ;  MosES  Allen,  Esq.,  of  New  York  ;  Gen.  Walter  Jones, 
of  Washington  City  ;  F.  S.  Key,  Esq.,  of  Georgetown,  D.  C.  ;  Samuel 
H.  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Washington  City  ;  Joseph  Gales,  Jr.,  Esq.,  of 
Washington  City;  Rt.  Rev.  Wm.  Meade,  D.D.,  Assistant  Bishop  of 
Virginia  ;  Hon.  Alexander  Porter,  of  Louisiana  ;  John  McDon- 
OUGH,  Esq.,  of  Louisiana  ;  Hon.  Samuel  L.  Southard,  of  New  Jersey. 

"'Managers, — Rev.  James  Laurie,  D.D.  ;  Gen.  Walter  Jones; 
Francis  S.  Key  ;  Rev.  Wm.  Haley  ;  John  Underwood  ;  William 
W.  Seaton  ;  Walter  Lowrie  •  Dr.  Phineas  Bradley  ;  Dr.  Thomas 
Sewall. 

"  Secretaries. — Rev.  Ralph  R.  Gurley,  William  H.  Macfarland. 

**  Treasurer. — Joseph  Gales,  Senior. 

^^  Recorder. — Phillip  R.  Fendall." 

•*  3cl.  To  spread  civilization,  sound  morals,  and  true  religion  through  the  continent 
of  Africa. 

*'  4.   To  arrest  and  destroy  the  slave-trade. 

•*  5.  To  afford  slave-owners  who  wish,  or  are  willing,  to  liberate  their  slaves  an 
asylum  for  iheii  reception." 
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The  Colonization  Society  was  never  able  to  secure  the  sym- 
pathy of  tlie  various  anti-slavery  societies  of  the  country;  and 
was  unable  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  Colored  people  to  any 
great  extent.  But  it  had  the  advantage  of  being  in  hannony 
wth  what  little  humane  sentiment  there  was  at  the  South,  It 
did  not  attempt  to  agitate.  It  only  sought  to  colonize  on  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa  all  Negroes  who  could  secure  legal  manu- 
ntission.  Nearly  all  the  Southern  States  had  laws  upon  their 
statute-books  requiring  all  emancipated  slaves  to  leave  the  State, 
The  question  as  to  where  they  should  go  was  supposed  to  be 
answered  by  the  Colonization  Society,  It  had  much  influence 
with  Congress*  and  did  not  hesitate  to  use  it.  A  Mr.  Joseph 
Bryan,  of  Alabama,  petitioned  Congress  for  the  establishment 
**  of  a  line  of  Mail  Steam-ships  to  the  Western  Coast  of  Africa/' 
m  the  summer  of  1850.  The  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  re* 
ported  favorably  the  following  bill ; 


i 

ti 
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*'A  Bill  to  Establish  a  Link  of  War  Steamers  to  the 
Coast  of  Africa,     [Report  No.  438.] 

**///  thi  House  of  Repicsffthitivei^  August  1,  1B50.     Read  txvUe^  ami  com* 
mitted  to  the  Camnutiee  0/  the  whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

"  Mr,  F.  P.  Stanton,  from  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  reported 
the  following  bill  , — A  bill  to  establish  a  line  of  war  steamers  to  the 
coasi  of  Africa,  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-lrade,  and  the  promo- 
lion  of  commerce  and  colonization  : 

Sec.  I  '  Be  kt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
I  Ihe  Uruted  Slates  of  Amurica.  in  Congress  assembled,  That  it  shall 
te  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  immediately,  after  the  passage 
of  this  act.  to  enierlinto  contract  with  Joseph  Bryan,  of  Alabama,  and 
George  Nicholas  Saunders,  of  New  York,  and  their  associates,  for  the 
building,  equipment,  and  maintenance  of  three  steam-ships  to  run 
between  tht  Unned  States  and  the  coast  of  Africa,  upon  the  following 
terms  and  conditions,  to  wit : 

'  ''The  said  ships  to  be  each  of  not  less  than  four  thousand  tons  bur* 
den,  to  be  so  constructed  as  lo  be  convertible,  at  the  least  possible 
expense,  into  war  steamers  of  the  first  class,  and  to  be  built  and 
equipped  m  accordance  %vith  plans  lo  be  submitted  to  and  approved  by 
ihe  Secretary  of  ihe  Navy,  and  under  the  superintendenre  of  an  officer 
to  be  a]»pointed  by  him  ,  two  of  said  ships  to  be  finished  and  ready  for 
aea  m  two  and  a  half  years,  and  the  other  within  three  years  after  the 
date  of  the  contract,  and  the  whole  lo  be  kept  up  by  alterations,  re- 
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pairs,  or  additions,  to  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  so  as 
to  be  fully  equal  to  the  exigencies  of  the  service  and  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  the  contract.  The  said  Secretary,  at  all  times,  to  exercise 
such  control  over  said  ships  as  may  not  be  inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  and  especially  to  have  the  power  to  direct,  at  the 
expense  of  the  Government,  such  changes  in  the  machinery  and 
internal  arrangements  of  the  ships  as  he  may  at  any  time  deem  ad- 
visable. 

**  Each  of  said  ships  to  be  commanded  by  an  officer  of  the  Navy, 
who  with  four  Passed  Midshipmen  to  act  as  watch  officers,  and  any  mail 
agents  who  may  be  sent  by  the  Government,  shall  be  accommodated 
and  provided  for  in  a  manner  suitable  to  their  rank,  at  the  expense  of 
the  contractors.  Each  of  said  ships,  if  required  by  the  Secretary,  shall 
receive  two  guns  of  heavy  calibre,  and  the  men  from  the  United  States 
Navy  necessary  to  serve  them,  who  shall  be  provided  for  as  aforesaid. 
In  the  event  of  war  the  Government  to  have  the  right  to  take  any  or 
all  of  said  ships  for  its  own  exclusive  use  on  payment  of  the 
value  thereof  ;  such  value  not  exceeding  the  cost,  to  be  ascertained 
by  appraisers  chosen  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the  con- 
tractors 

*'  Each  of  said  ships  to  make  four  voyages  per  annum  ;  one  shall 
leave  New  Orleans  every  three  months  ;  one  shall  leave  Baltimore  every 
three  months,  touching  at  Norfolk  and  Charleston  ;  and  one  shall 
leave  New  York  every  three  months,  touching  at  Savannah  ;  all  having 
liberty  to  touch  at  any  of  the  West  India  Islands  ;  and  to  proceed 
thence  to  Liberia,  touching  at  any  of  the  islands  or  ports  on  the  coast 
of  Africa:  thence  to  Gibraltar,  carrying  the  Mediterranean  mails; 
thence  to  Cadiz,  or  some  other  Spanish  port  to  be  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  ;  thence  to  Lisbon  ;  thence  to  Brest,  or  some 
otiicr  French  port  to  be  designated  as  above  ;  thence  to  London,  and 
back  to  the  place  of  departure,  bringing  and  carrying  the  mails  to  and 
from  said  ports. 

"  The  said  contractors  shall  further  agree  to  carry  to  Liberia  so  many 
emigrants  being  free  persons  of  color,  and  not  exceeding  twenty-five 
hundred  for  each  voyage,  as  the  American  Colonization  Society  may 
require,  upon  the  payment  by  said  Society  of  ten  dollars  for  each  emi- 
giant  over  twelve  years  of  age,  and  five  dollars  for  each  one  under  that 
age  ,  these  sums,  respectively,  to  include  all  charges  for  baggage  of  emi- 
grants and  the  daily  supply  of  sailors'  rations.  The  contractors,  also, 
to  carry,  bring  back,  and  accommodate,  free  from  charge,  all  necessary 
agents  of  the  said  Society. 

*  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  further  stipulate  to  advance  to 
Naid  contractors,  as  the  building  of  said  ships  shall  progress,  two  thirds 
of  the  amount  expended  thereon  ;  such  advances  to  be  made  m  the 
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jnds  of  the  United  States,  payable  thirty  years  after  date,  and  bearing 
|ve  per  cent*  interest,  and  not  to  exceed  six  hundred  thousand  dollars 
'for  each  ship.  And  the  said  contractors  shall  stipulate  to  repay  the 
said  advances  in  equal  annual  instalments,  with  interest  from  the  date 
^f  the  completion  of  said  ships  until  the  terjnination  of  .the  contract, 
•which  shall  continue  fifteen  years  from  the  commencement  of  the  ser- 
vice. The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  require  ample  secuiity  for  the 
^ftfaithfut  performance  of  the  contract,  and  to  reserve  a  lien  upon  the 
^Khips  for  the  sum  advanced.  The  Government  to  pay  said  contractors 
^Borty  thousand  dollars  for  each  trip,  or  four  hundred  and  eighty  thou- 
^ftand  dollars  per  annum. 

^F      **Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  shall  cause  to  be  issued  the  bonds  of  the  United  States,  as  the 

rme  may,  from  lime  to  time,  be  required  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
carry  out  the  contract  aforesaid/' 

Public  sentiment.  North  and  South,  was  greatly  in  favor  of 
..the  measure.      T.  J.  Durant,  Esq*,  of  New  Orleans,  in  an  elabor- 
Ite   letter   addressed    to    the    **  Comnnercial    Bulletin  *'    of    New 
'Orleans,  under  date  of  September  \2,  1850,  answered  objections, 
and  warnnly  urged  the  passage  of  ihe  bill.     The  Chaplain  of  the 
U.  S.  Senate.  Rev.  R.  R.  Gurley,  wrote  a  letter  on  the  loth  of 
)ctober,  1850,  to  George  N,  Saunders,  Esq.,  urging  the  measure 
IS  of  paramount  importance  to  both  America  and  Africa,      The 
press  of  the  country  generally  endorsed  the  bill,  and  commented 
ipon   the  general   good   to    follow    in    numerous  editorials.      A 
scheme  of  such  gigantic  proportions  poorly  set  forth  the  profound 
thought, that  harassed  the  public  mind  in  regard  to  the  crime  of 
keeping  men   in  slavery.     A  few  extracts   from  the  papers  will 
.  suffice  to  show  how  the  matter  was  regarded. 


EXTRACTS   FROM    THE   PRESS. 

"The  Report  of  the  Naval  Committee  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  a  line  of  mail  steam-ships  to  the 
Western  Coast  of  Africa,  and  thence  via  the  Mediterranean  to  London, 
has  been  received  by  the  public  press  throughout  the  Union  with  the 
warmest  expressions  of  approbation.  The  Whig,  Democratic,  and  neu- 
tral papers  of  the  North  and  South,  in  the  slave-holding  and  non-slave- 
holding  Slates,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  appear  to  vie  with  each 
other  in  pressing  its  consideration  upon  the  public  attention.  This 
earnest  and  almost  unanimous  support  of  the  measure  by  the  organs  of 
public  opinion,  without  respect  to  party  or  section,  shows  the  deep  hold 
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which  the  objects  it  proposes  to  effect  have  upon  the  public  fa- 
Those  objects  are  to  promote  the  emigration  of  free  persons  of  colot 
from  this  country  to  Liberia ;  also  to  increase  the  steam  navy,  and  to  ex- 
tend the  commerce  of  the  United  States, — all,  it  will  be  almost  univi 
sally  conceded,  desirable  objects.  The  desirableness  of  the  objeci 
being  admitted,  the  question  is,  does  the  mode  proposed  for  promolinj 
them  recommend  itself  to  the  sanction  of  Congress  ?  We  are  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  does.  We  are  aware  that  while  all  agree  as  to 
the  expediency  of  increasing  our  steam  navy — some  are  in  favor  of  the 
Government's  building  its  own  steam-ships,  and  others  advocate  the  en 
conragement  of  hnes  of  steam-packets,  to  be  established  by  private 
terpnse  under  the  auspices  of  Government     .     .     . 

**  The  considerations,  however,  which  in  our  opinion  should  comroei 
this  measure  to  the  favorable  attention  of  Congress  are  so  obvious,  an* 
have  been  so  clearly  and  strongly  presented  in  the  report  of  the  com 
mittee,  that  we  need  not  here  repeat  them.  If  the  voice  of  the  press, 
of  all  sections  and  of  all  parties,  be  any  indication  of  popular  opinion, 
we  are  free  to  say,  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  Congre^  to  pass  i 
measure  which  would  be  received  with  more  general  satisfaction  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States."  ' 

*'  African  steam  lines. — The  entertainment  by  the  Government  of 
Great  Britain  of  a  project  for  the  establishment  of  a  powerful  line 
steam- vessels  between  that  country  and  the  African  coast,  ostensibl] 
for  the  conveyance  of  a  monthly  mail,  and  the  more  effectual  check 
of  the  slave-traffic,  is  strong  proof,  we  think,  of  the  value  iliat  the  coi 
merce  between  the  two  countries  is  capable  of  becoming.  It  may,  n 
addition,  be  regarded  as  corroborative  of  the  justness  of  the  positi< 
taken  by  the  advocates  of  a  maiKsteamer  line  between  this  country  ani 
Africa  We  arc  by  no  means  disposed  to  look  invidiously  oh  the  en 
terprising  spirit  exhibited  abroad  for  securing  a  closer  connection  with 
country,  the  great  mercantile  wealth  of  which  is  yet^  comparativelj 
speaking,  untouched.  This  spirit  should  have  on  us  no  other  than 
stimulating  effect.  Besides,  for  years,  if  not  ages,  to  come,  the  trade 
with  Africa  can  admit  of  no  very  close  competition.  The  promised 
vastness  of  this  trade,  whilst  excluding  alt  idea  of  monopoly,  must  con- 
tinue  to  excite  the  new  enterprise  by  its  unlimited  rewards.  It  is  un- 
necessary that  we  should  exhibit  statistics  lo  show  her  how  largely 
England  has  been  benefited  by  persevering  though  frequently  inier* 
rupted  communication  with  the  interior  parts  of  that  great  continent ; 
nor  to  make  |jlain  how,  with  better  knowledge  and  more  ready  means 
of  access,  mercantile  risks  will  be  lessened  and  mercantile  profits 
larged.     It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Congressional  committee 
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rhom  the  question  of  establishing  mail  steamers  between  this  country 
ad  Africa  was  referred,  adverted  in  their  report  to  the  aid  its  adoption 
rould  afford  in  the  consummation  of  the  plans  of  the  Colonization 
:iety.  On  the  intimate  relation  between  the  one  and  the  other,  it 
ras  sup[>osed  that  a  good  part  of  the  required  success  was  dependent, 
tt  is  something  smgular  that  the  colored  race — those  in  reality  most 
itcrested  in  the  future  destinies  of  Africa — should  be  so  lightly  affected 
by  the  evidences  continually  being  presented  in  favor  of  colonisation. 
[e  will  do  a  service  to  this  country  as  well  as  Africa  who  shall  do  any 
ling  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  colored  race  to  the  advantages  of  emigra- 
[ion  to  the  fertile  and,  to  them,  congenial  shores  of  Africa."  ' 

'^Africa  and  steam-ships.^ — If  but  a  single  line  of  steam-ships  is  to 
^authorixed  this  Session — and  the  state  and  prospects  of  the  finances 
just  counsel  frugality  and  caution, — we  think  a  line  to  Africa  fairly 
ititled  to  the  preference.  That  continent  on  its  western  side  is  com- 
aratively  proximate  and  accessible  ;  it  is  filled  with  inhabitants'  who 
aecd  the  articles  we  can  abundantly  fabricate,  and  it  is  the  ancestral 
>il  of  more  than  three  millions  of  our  people— of  a  race  on  whose  ac- 
count we  are  deeply  debtors  to  justice  and  to  heaven.  That  race  is 
Eaore  plastic  and  less  conservative  than  the  Chinese  ;  their  soil  pro- 
Sduces  in  spontaneous  profusion  many  articles  which  are  to  us  comforts 
and  luxuries,  while  nearly  every  thing  we  produce  is  in  eager  demand 
long  its  inhabitants,  if  they  can  but  find  the  wherewithal  to  pay  for 
lem.  Instead  of  being  a  detriment  and  a  depression  to  our  own 
lanufacturing  and  mechanical  industry,  as  the  trade  induced  by  our 
mostly  steam*5hip  lines  to  Liverpool,  Bremen,  and  Ha\Te  mainly  is,  all 
ne  commerce  with  Africa  which  a  more  intimate  communication  with 
der  would  secure,  would  be  advantageous  to  every  department  of  Amer- 
can  labor.  Her  surplus  products  are  so  diverse  from  ours,  that  no  col- 
lision of  interests  between  her  producers  and  ours  could  ever  be  real- 
ized, while  millions'  worth  of  her  tropical  products  which  will  not 
endure  the  slow  and  capricious  transportation  which  is  now  their- only 
recourse,  would  come  to  us  ix\  good  order  by  steam-ships,  and  richly 
reward  the  labor  of  the  gatherers  and  the  enterprise  of  the  importers. 

**But  the  social  and  moral  aspects  of  this  subject  are  still  more  im- 
portant We  are  now  expending  life  and  treasure,  in  concert  with 
other  nations,  to  suppress  the  African  slave-trade,  and  it  is  now  gener- 
ally conceded  thai  such  suppression  can  never  be  effected  by  the 
means  hitherto  relied  on.  The  colonization  of  the  Slave  Coast,  with 
direct  reference  to  its  Christianizaiion  and  civilization,  is  the  only  sure 
means  of  putting  an  end  to  this  inhuman  traffic.  And  this  coloni- 
zation^ all  who  are  interested  in  the  work  seem  heartily  to  agree,  would 

*  National  Intelligencer,  October  23,  1850. 
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be  immensely  accelerated  by  the  establishment  of  a  line  of  African 
steam-ships.  Liberia,  now  practically  distant  as  Buenos  Ayres,  would, 
by  such  a  line,  be  brought  as  near  us  as  Bremen,  and  the  ports  regu- 
larly visited  by  our  steamers  could  not  fail  rapidly  to  assume  impor- 
tance as  centres  of  commerce  and  of  increasing  intelligence  and  in- 
dustry." ' 

"The  colony  of  Liberia  and  its  prospectus. — By  every  ar- 
rival from  Liberia  we  learn  that  the  colony  of  free  negroes  from  the 
United  States  is  progressing  at  a  rate  truly  astonishing,  and  that  before 
many  years  it  promises  to  be  a  strong  and  powerful  republic.  The 
experiment  of  self-government  has  been  completely  successful  ;  the 
educational  interests  of  the  inhabitants  are  duly  cared  for  ;  civilization  is 
making  great  headway  among  the  aborigines  ;  and,  by  means  of  Liberia, 
there  is  a  very  flattering  prospect  of  the  slave-trade  on  the  coast  of  Africa 
being  entirely  destroyed.  Governor  Roberts,  a  very  intelligent  colored 
man,  of  mixed  blood,  goes  even  so  far  as  to  say  that  Liberia  is  destined 
to  rival  the  United  States,  and  that  both  republics,  by  a  unity  of  action, 
can  civilize  and  Christianize  the  >vorld,  and  especially  benighted  Africa. 
We  are  pleased  to  hear  such  good  accounts  from  Liberia,  and  we  shall 
always  be  pleased  to  hear  of  its  success,  and  of  the  progress  and  wel- 
fare of  its  inhabitants.  Founded,  as  it  has  been,  by  American  philan- 
thropists, and  peopled  by  our  emancipated  slaves,  the  United  States 
will  ever  watch  its  progress  with  interest,  and  aid  and  assist  it  as  far  as 
it  possibly  can." ' 

But  notwithstanding  the  apparent  favor  the  cause  of  coloni- 
zation received  from  the  press,  it  was  an  impractical,  impossible, 
wild,  and  visionary  scheme  that  could  not  be  carried  to  the  ex- 
tent its  projectors  designed.  It  lost  strength  yearly,  until  all 
were  convinced  that  the  Negro  would  be  emancipated  here  and 
remain  here ;  that  it  was  as  impossible  to  colonize  a  race  of  peo- 
ple as  to  colonize  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars. 

The  underground  railroad  organization  was  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  useful  auxiliaries  the  cause  of  agitation  had. 
It  could  scarcely  be  called  an  organization.  Unlike  the  other 
societies,  it  did  not  print  its  reports.'  Like  good  Samaritans,  its 
conductors  did  not  ask  passengers  their  creed;  but  wherever 
they  found  human  beings  wounded  in  body  and  mind  by  slavery, 

'Tribune,  December  25,  1850.  "  Herald,  December,  17,  1850. 

•  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  William  Still,  the  author  of  the  U.  G.  R.  R.,  failed  to 
give  any  account  of  its  origin,  organization,  workings,  or  the  number  of  persons 
helped  to  freedom.  It  is  an  interesting  narrative  of  many  cases,  but  is  shorn  of  that 
minuteness  of  detail  so  indispensable  to  authentic  historical  memorials. 
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they  gave  them  passage  to  the  "  Inn  *'  of  Freedom  on  Canadian 
soiK 

In  a  sensc»  the  Underground  Railroad  vas  a  secret  organi- 
zation.    This  was  necessary^  as  the  fugitive-slave  law  gave  the 
master  the  right  to  pursue  his  slave  when  **  fleeing  from  labor 
and  service  in  one  State  into  another,**  and  apprehend  him  by 
due  process  of  Federal   law.     The  men  who  managed  this  road 
J      felt  that  they  should  obey  God  rather  than  man  ;  that  the  slave's 
^^right  to  his  freedom  was  greater  than  any  law  the  nation  could 
^■make  through   its   representatives.     So  the   Underground  Rail- 
road was  made   up  of  a  company  of  godly  men  who  stretched 
themselves  across  the  land,  from  the  borders  of  the  sunny  slave 
States  to  the  snow-white  shores  of  Canada,     When  men  came 
up  out  of  the  hell  of  slaverj'-  gasping  for  a  breath  of  free  air, 
these  good  friends  sheltered  and  fed  them ;  and  then  hastened 
them  off  in  the  stillness  of  the  night,  with  the  everlasting  stars 

I  as  their  ministers,  toward  Canada.  The  fugitives  would  be 
turned  over  to  another  conductor,  who  would  conceal  them  until 
nightfall,  when  he  would  load  his  living  freight  into  a  covered 
conveyance,  and  drive  all  night  to  reach  the  next  **  station  " ;  and 
BO  on  until  the  fugitives  found  themselves  free  and  safe  under 
the  English  flag  in  Canada. 

This  was  the  safety-valve  to  the  institution  of  slavery.  As 
soon  as  leaders  arose  among  the  slaves,  refusing  to  endure  the 
yoke,  they  came  North.  Had  they  remained,  the  direful  scenes 
of  St.  Domingo  would  have  been  enacted,  and  the  hot,  vengeful 
breath  of  massacre  would  have  swept  the  South  as  a  tornado, 
and  blanched  the  cheek  of  the  civilized  world. 

Anti-slavery  LniiRATURE  wrought  mightily  for  God  in  its 
field,*  Frederick  Douglass's  book,  *'  My  Bondage  and  My  Free- 
dom "  ;  Bishop  Loguen's,  '*  As  a  Slave  and  As  a  Freeman  '* ;  Au- 
tobiography of  a  Fugitive  Negro,"  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Ringgold 
Ward  ;  **  Twenty*two  Years  a  Slave,  and  Forty  Years  a  Free- 
man/' by  the  Rev.  Austin  Stewart ;  "  Narrative  of  Solomon 
Northup,"  '*Walkcr*s  Appeal," — all  by  eminent  Negroes,  ex- 
posed the  true  character  of  slavery,  informed  the  public  mind, 
stimulated  healthy  thought,  and  touched  the  heart  of  two  conti- 
nents with  a  sympathy  almost  divine* 

But  the  uncounted  millions  of  anti-slavery  tracts,  pamphlets, 

'Judge  Stroud,  William  GoodeH.  Wendell  Phillips,  William  Jay,  and  hundreds  of 
other  white  men  contributed  lo  the  anti-slavery  literature  of  the  period* 
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journals,  and  addresses  of  the  entire  period  of  agitation  were  little 
more  than  a  paper  wad  compared  with  the  solid  shot  **  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin  "  was  to  slavery.  Written  in  vigorous  English,  in 
scintillating,  perspicuous  style  ;  adorned  with  gorgeous  imagery, 
bristling  with  living  ''fads'';  going  to  the  lowest  depths,  mount- 
ing to  the  greatest  altitudes,  moving  with  panoramic  grandeur, 
picturing  humanity  forlorn  and  outraged  ;  giving  forth  the  shrill- 
est,  most  despairing  cries  of  the  afflicted,  and  the  sublimest 
strains  of  Christian  faith ;  the  struggle  of  innocent,  defenceless 
womanhood,  the  subdued  sorrow  of  chattel-babyhood,  the  yearn- 
ings of  fettered  manhood,  and  the  piteous  sobs  of  helpless  old 
age, — made  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher Stowe's  **  Uncle  Tom*s  Cabin" 
the  magnifying  wonder  of  enlightened  Christendom  !  It  pleaded 
the  cause  of  the  slave  in  twenty  different  languages ;  it  engrossed 
the  thought  of  philosophers,  and  touched  the  heart  of  youth  with 
a  strange  pity  for  the  slave.  It  covered  audiences  with  the  sun- 
light of  laughter,  wrapt  them  in  sorrow,  and  veiled  them  in  tears. 
It  illustrated  the  power  of  the  Gospel  of  Love,  the  gentleness  of 
Negro  character,  and  the  powers  and  possibilities  of  the  race.  It 
was  God's  message  to  a  people  who  had  refused  to  listen  to  his 
anti-slavery  prophets  and  priests ;  and  its  sad,  wierd,  and  heart- 
touching  descriptions  and  dialogues  restored  the  milk  of  human 
kindness  to  a  million  hearts  that  had  grown  callous  in  an  age  of 
self-seeking  and  robbery  of  the  poor. 

In  a  political  and  sectional  sense,  the  "  Impending  Crisis,'*  by 
Helper,  exerted  a  wide  influence  for  good.  It  was  read  by  mer- 
chants and  politicians. 

Diverse  and  manifold  as  were  the  methods  of  the  friends  of 
universal  freedom,  and  sometimes  apparently  conflicting,  under 
'  God  no  honest  effort  to  rid  the  Negro  and  the  country  of  the 
curse  of  slavery  was  lost.  All  these  agencies,  running  along  dif- 
ferent  lines,  converged  at  a  common  centre,  and  aimed  at  a 
common  end — the  ultimate  extinction  of  the  foreign  and  domes- 
tic slave-trade. 
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ON  TlfS  ISTAnUiiH&IKXr  OF  A  COLLKCS  FOR  YoimC  Mkn  OF  CoLOK.  —  flO  VtSIOK  aL  COTM  M ITTKS 
ArFO|I«TBI>  IM   EACK  CtTV«— CONVBNTIONAL   AODK  £&&.  —  SbCOKD  CoNVBNTION    iiCLD   AT    BbMC- 

zmr    Hau^    Philadku-mia,  —  RuiOLUTioN^  of  t»k  MKHTiwci.  —  Convrktional  Addukss.-^ 

ThK  MASSSAOitmtrnbGsNltKALCOLORltD  AsSOClATIOltt.—  COMVBKTIOM  or  AKTI-ftLAVBirY  WOMCM 

•  or  Amekica  %t  Nbw  Vork.  —  Prbjuujcb  againbt  adaiittikc  Negkocs  into  White  Socik- 

TIES. — CoLURtO   OmATOSS.— 'TitBtIt    ElOiJUBKT  Pl&A«   fOtt  THKIK    EffSLAVBO   RaCK, 

THE  free  Negroes  throughout  the  Northern  States  were  not 
passive  during  die  agitation  movement.  They  took  a 
lively  interest  in  the  cause  that  had  for  its  ultimate  end 
the  freedom  of  the  slave.  They  did  not  comfort  themselves 
with  the  consciousness  that  f/uj  were  free;  but  thought  of  t/ieir 
brethren  who  were  bound,  and  sympathized  with  them. 

**  The  First  Annual  Convention  of  the  People  of  Color*'  was  held 
in  Philadelphia  from  the  6th  to  the  i  ith  of  June,  1831.  Its  sessions 
were  held  *' in  the  brick  Wesleyan  Church»  Lombard  Street/' 
"pursuant  to  public  notice^  .  .  ,  signed  by  Dr,  Belfast  Burton 
and  William  Whipper.**     The  following  delegates  were  present: 


I 


Belfast    Burton,    James  Cornish, 
L.  Jennings^ 


rhos. 


Phihiiklphia — John    Bowers,    Dr. 
Junius  C.  Morel,  William  Whipper, 

Nat*   York — Rev.  Wm,  Miller,  Henry  Sipkins, 
Wni,  Hamilton,  James  Pennington. 

Maryland — Rev*  Abner  Coker,  Robert  Cowley, 

Delaware — Abraham  D.  Shad,  Rev.  Peter  Gardiner. 

Virginia — W^m.  Duncan, 

The  following  officers  were  chosen  ; 

President — John  Bovvers, 

Vict' Presidents — Abraham  D,  Shad,  William  Duncan. 

Secretary — W  i  I H  am  Whipper. 

Assiitant  Secretary — Thos.  L.  Jennings. 


The  first  concern  of  this  convention  was  the  condition  of  that 
class  which  it  directly  represented— the  *' f ree  persons  of  color** 
in  the  United  States,  A  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Morel, 
Shad,  Duncan,  Cowley,  Sipkins,  and  Jennings,  made  the  follow- 
ing report  on  the  condition  of  the  free  persons  of  color  in  the 
United  States: 


I 

I 
I 

I 


**  Brethren  ana  Feihw- Citizens  : 

**We,  the  Committee  of  Inquiry,  would  suggest  to  the  Convention 
the  propriety  of  adopting  the  following  resolutions,  viz,  ; 

**  Resolved^  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention,  it  is  highly  nec- 
essary that  the  different  societies  engaged  in  the  Canadian  ScttkmfM 
be  earnestly  requested  to  persevere  in  their  praiseworthy  and  philan- 
thropic undertaking  ;  firmly  believing  that,  at  a  future  period,  their 
labors  will  be  crowned  with  success. 

**  The  Committee  would  also  reconiniend  this  Convention  to  call  on 
the  free  people  of  color  to  assemble  annually  by  delegation  at  such 
place  as  may  be  designated  as  suitable. 

**  They  would  also  respectfully  submit  to  your  wisdom  the  necessity 
of  your  deliberate  reflection  on  the  dissolute^  intemperate,  and  ignorant 
condition  of  a  large  portion  of  the  colored  population  of  the  United 
States.  They  would  not,  however,  refer  to  their  unfortunate  circum- 
stances to  add  degradation  to  objects  already  degraded  and  miserable; 
nor,  with  some  others,  improperly  class  the  virtuous  of  our  color  with 
the  abandoned,  but  with  the  most  sympathizing  and  heartfelt  commiser- 
ation, show  our  sense  of  obligation  as  the  true  guardians  of  our  inter- 
ests, by  giving  wholesome  advice  and  good  counsel.  ■ 

**  The  Committee  consider  it  as  highly  important  that  the  Conven- 
tion recommend  the  necessity  of  creating  a  general  fund,  to  be  denomi- 
nated the  Conventional  Fund,  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  the 
objects  of  this  and  future  conventions^  as  the  public  good  may  require. 

**  They  would  further  recommend,  that  the  Declaration  of  Indepen^ 
dence  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  be  read  in  our  Conven- 
tions; believing,  that  the  truths  contained  in  the  former  are  incontro- 
vertible, and  that  the  latter  guarantees  in  letter  and  spirit  to  every  frtfC' 
man  born  in  this  country,  all  the  rights  and  immunities  of  citizenship. 

**Your  Committee  with  regret  have  witnessed  the  many  oppressive,  ^ 
unjust,  and  unconstitutional  laws  which  have  been  enacted  in  the  dif-  H 
ferent  parts  of  the  Union   against  the  free  people  of  color,  and  they 
would  call  upon  this  Convention,  as  possessing  the  rights  of  freemen, 
to  recommend  to  the  people,  through  their  delegation,  the  propriety  of  fl 
mcmorializicg  the   pTO[)er  authorities,  whenever  they  may  feel  them- 
selves  aggrieved,  or  their  rights  invaded,  by  any  cruel  or  oppressive  laws. 


'  And  your  Committee  would  further  report,  that,  in  their  opinion, 
Education^  Temperance^  and  Ecorwmy  are    best  calculated  to  promote 

Khe  elevation  of  mankind  to  a  proper  rank  and  standing  among  men,  as 
hey  eniible  him  to  discharge  all  those  duties  enjoined  on  him  by  his 
Creator.  Wc  would,  therefore,  respectfully  request  an  early  attention 
to  those  virtues  among  our  brethren  who  have  a  desire  to  be  useful. 

**And  lastly,  your  Committee  view  with  unfeigned  regret,  and 
respectfully  submit  to  the  wisdom  of  this  Convention,  the  operations 
and  misrepresentations  of  the  American  Colonization  Society  in  these 
United  Slates, 

"We  feel  sorrowful  to  see  such  an  immense  and  wanton  waste  of 
lives  and  propertVr  ^o^  doubting  the  benevolent  feelings  of  some  indi- 
viduals engaged  in  that  cause.  But  we  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt,  but 
■that  the  cause  of  many  of  our  unconstitutional,  unchristian,  and  un- 
heard-of sufferings  emanate  from  that  unhallowed  source  ;  and  we 
would  call  on  Christians  of  every  denomination  firmly  to  resist  it."  * 

The  convention  was  in  session  for  several  days.  It  attracted 
public  attention  on  account  of  the  intelligence,  order,  and  exceU 
lent  judgment  which  prevailed.  It  deeply  touched  the  young 
white  men  who  had,  but  a  few  months  previous,  enlisted  under 
the  broad  banner  Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison  had  given  to  the  breeze. 

kThey  called  to  see  Colored  men  conduct  a  convention.  The 
lev.  S.  S.  Jocelyn,  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut ;  Arthur  Tappan, 
of  New  York  j  Benjamin  Lundy,  of  Washington^  D.  C. ;  William 
Lloyd  Garrison,  of  Boston*  Massachusetts;  Thomas  Shipley  and 
Charles  Pierce,  of  Philadelphia,  visited  the  convention  and  were 
cordially  received.  Messrs,  Jocelyn,  Tappan,  and  Garrison  were 
invited  to  address  the  convention,  They  delivered  stirring  ad- 
dresses, and  especially  urged  the  necessity  of  establishing  a  col- 
lege for  the  education  of  '*  Young  Men  of  Color/'  At  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  speaker  the  convention   appointed  a  committee 

^vith  whom  the  speaker  conferred.     The  report  of  the  committee 

Hwas  as  follows : 

^H       *'  That   a  plan  had  been  submitted    to  them  by  the   above-named 
Jgsentlemen,  for  the   liberal  education  of  Young  Men  of  Color,  on   the 
Manual- Labor  System,  all  of  which  they  respectfully  submit  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Convention,  are  as  follow  ; 

**  The  plan  proposed  ia^that  a  College  be  established  at  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  as  soon  as  $20,000  are  obtained,  and  to  be  on  the  Manual- Labor 
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System,  by  which,  in  connection  with  a  scientilic  education^  they  may  also 
obtain  a  useful  Mechanical  or  Agricultural  profession  ;  and  (they  further 
report,  having  received  information)  that  a  Ijencvolent  individual  has 
offered  to  subscribe  one  thousand  dollars  toward  this  object,  provided 
that  a  farther  sum  of  nineteen  thousand  dollars  can  be  obtained  in  one 
year. 

'*  After  an  interesting  discussion,  the  above  report  was  unanimously 
adopted ;  one  of  the  inquiries  by  the  Convention  was  in  regard  to  the 
place  of  location.  On  interrogating  the  gentlemen  why  New  Haven 
should  be  the  place  of  location,  ihey  gave  the  following  as  their  rea* 
sons  I — 

"  I  St.     The  site  is  healthy  and  beautiful. 

**  2d.     Its  inhabitants  are  friendly,  pious,  generous,  and  humane, 

**  jd.     Its  laws  are  salutary  and  protecting  to  all,  without  regard  to  ^ 
complexion. 

"4th,     Boarding  is  cheap  and  provisions  are  good, 

**  5th.  The  situation  is  as  central  as  any  other  that  can  be  obtained 
with  the  same  advantages. 

**  6th.     The  town  of  New  Haven  carries  on  an  extensive  West  Indiij 
trade,  and  many  of  the  wealthy  colored  residents  in  the  Islands,  wouldifl 
no  doubt,  send  their  sons  there  to  be  educated,  and  thus  a  fresh  lie  of 
friendship  would  be  formed,  which  might  be  productive  of  much  real 
good  m  the  end. 

**  And  last,  though  not  the  least,  the  literary  and  scientific  character 
of  New  Haven,  renders  it  a  very  desirable  place  for  the  location  of  the 
college." 

The  report  of  the  Committee  was  received  and  adopted.  The 
Rev.  Samuel  E.  Cornish  was  appointed  general  agent  to  solicit 
funds,  and  Arthur  Tappan  was  selected  as  treasurer.  A  Pro- 
visional Committee  was  appointed  in  each  city,  as  follows: 


*'  BmtoH — Rev.  Hosea  Easton,  Robert  Roberts,  James  G.  Barbad 
and  Rev.  Samuel  Snowden. 

''  NtiL*  York—^^w  Peter  Williams,  Boston  Cromwell,  Philip  Bell, 
Thomas  Downing,  Peter  Voglesang. 

"  Pkiladdphia — Joseph  Cassey,  Robert  Douglass,  Sr.,   Jamt*s  For- 
ten,  Richard  Howell,  Robert  Purvis. 

**  Baltinwrt — ^Thomas  Green,  James  P.  Walker,  Samuel  G.  Mathews^ 
Isaac  Whipper,  Samuel  Hiner. 

**  Neiv  //aven—B\aTs  Stanley,  John  Creed,  Alexander  C.  Luca. 

^^^  Br&oklyn^  Z,  I — Jacob  Deyes,  Henry  Thomson,  Willis  Jones, 

**  Wilmington^  Del, — Rev.  Peter  Spencer,  Jacob  Morgan,  William 
Thomas. 


3elfl 
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'^Albany — Benjamin  Ladmore,  Captain  Schuyler,  Captain  Francis 
iMarch. 

**  IVashifigtan,  D.  C — William  Jackson,  Arthur  Waring,  Isaac  Carey, 

*'  Ltimastery  Pa. — Charles  Butler  and  Jared  Grey. 

**  Carlisle,  Pa, — ^John  Peck  and  Rowland  G,  Roberts. 

**  Chamheriburg^  Pa. — Dennis  Berry, 

"  Piiiihurgk — John  B.  Vashon,  Lewis  Gardiner^  Abraham  Lewis. 

*'  Nmmrk,  N,  y.— Peter  Petitt,  Charles  Anderson,  Adam  Ray. 

**  Trenton — Samson  Peters,  Leonard  Scott." 

The  proceedings  of  the  convention  were  characterized  by  a 
deep  solemnity  and  a  lively  sense  of  the  gravity  of  the  situation* 
The  delegates  were  of  the  ablest  Colored  men  in  the  country,  and 
were  conversant  with  the  wants  of  their  people.  The  subjoined 
address  shows  that  the  committee  that  prepared  it  had  a  thorough 

[knowledge  of  the  public  sentiment  of  America  on  the  subject  of 

[race  prejudice. 

**  CONVENTIONAL    ADDRESS. 

'  Respected  Brethren  and  Fellffw-Citizens  ; 

f  I  *  •  .  •  •  • 

"  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  investigate  the  political  standing 
[of  our  brethren  wherever  dispersed,  but  more  particularly  the  situation 
[of  those  in  this  great  Republic. 

**  Abroad^  we  have  been  cheered  with  pleasant  views  of  humanity^ 

and  the  steady,  firm^  and  uncompromising  march  of  equal  liberty  to  the 

human  family.     Despotism,  tyranny,  and  injustice  have  had  to  retreat, 

[in  order  to  make  way  for  the  unalienable  rights  of  man.     Truth  has 

[conquered  prejudice,  and  mankind  are  about  to  rise  in  the  majesty  and 

Liplendor  of  their  native  dignity. 

"The  cause  of  general  emancipation  is  gaining  powerful  and  able 
ffriends  abroad.  Britain  and  Denmark  have  performed  such  deeds  as 
will  immortalize  them  for  their  humanity,  in  the  breasts  of  the  philan- 
thropists of  the  present  day  ;  whilst,  as  a  just  tribute  to  iheir  virtues, 
after-ages  will  yet  erect  unperishable  monuments  to  their  memory, 
(Would  to  God  we  could  say  thus  of  our  own  native  soil  !) 

**  And  it  is  only  when  we  look  to  our  own  native  land,  to  the  birth- 
place of  our  fathers^  to  the  land  for  whose  prosperity  their  blood  and 
our  sweat  have  been  shed  and  cruelly  extorted,  that  the  Convention  has 
had  cause  to  hang  its  head  and  blush.  Laws,  as  cruel  in  themselves  as 
they  were  unconstitutional  and  unjust,  have  in  many  places  been  en^ 
acted  against  our  poor  unfriended  and  unoffending  brethren  ;  laws, 
(without  a  shadow  of  provocation  on  our  part,)  at  whose  bare  recital 
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the  very  savage  draws  hfra  up  for  fear  of  the  contagion, — looks  noble, 
and  prides  himself  because  he  bears  not  the  name  of  a  Christian, 

'*  But  the  Convention  would  not  wish  to  dwell  long  on  this  subject,, 
as  it  is  one  that  is  loo  sensibly  felt  to  need  description. 

"  We  would  wish  to  turn  you  from  this  scene  with  an  eye  of  pity, 
and  a  breast  glowing  with  mercy,  praying  that  the  recording  angel  may 
drop  a  tear,  which  shall  obliterate  forever  the  remembrance  of  so  foul  a 
Stain  upon  the  national  escutcheon  of  this  great  Republic. 

*' This  spirit  of  persecution  was  the  cause  of  our  Convention,  It 
was  that  first  induced  us  to  seek  an  asylum  in  the  Canadas  ;  and  the 
Convention  feels  happy  to  report  to  its  brethren,  that  our  efforts  to 
establish  a  settlement  in  that  province  have  not  been  made  in  vain. 
Our  prospects  are  cheering  ;  our  friends  and  funds  are  daily  increasing; 
wonders  have  been  performed  far  exceeding  our  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions ;  already  have  our  brethren  purchased  eight  hundred  acres  of 
land — and  two  thousand  of  them  have  left  the  soil  of  their  birth,  crossed 
the  lines,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  a  structure  which  promises  to 
prove  an  asylum  for  the  colored  population  of  these  United  Stales, 
They  have  erected  two  hundred  log-houses,  and  have  five  hundred  acres 
under  cultivation. 

**  And  now  it  is  to  your  fostering  care  the  Convention  appeals,  and 
we  appeal  to  you  as  to  men  and  brethren,  yet  to  enlarge  their  borders. 

**  We  therefore  ask  of  you,  brethren,^ — ^we  ask  of  you,  philanthropists 
of  every  color  and  of  every  kindred, — to  assist  us  In  this  undertaking. 
Wc  look  to  a  kind  Providence  and  to  you  to  say  whether  our  desires 
shall  be  realized  and  our  labors  crowned  with  success, 

**  The  Convention  has  done  its  duty,  and  it  now  remains  for  you, 
brethren,  to  do  yours.  Various  obstacles  have  been  thrown  in  our  way 
by  those  opposed  to  the  elevation  of  the  human  species  ;  but,  thanks  to 
an  all-wise  Providence,  his  goodness  has  as  yet  cleared  the  way,  and 
our  advance  has  been  slow  but  steady.  The  only  thing  now  wanted,  is 
an  accumulation  of  funds,  in  order  to  enable  us  to  make  a  purchase 
agreeable  to  the  direction  of  the  first  Convention  ;  and,  to  effect  that  ^H 
purpose,  the  Convention  has  recommended,  to  the  different  Societies™ 
engaged  in  that  cause,  to  preserve  and  prosecute  their  designs  with 
double  energy  ;  and  we  would  earnestly  recommend  to  every  colored 
man  (who  feels  the  weight  of  his  degradation),  to  consider  himself  in 
duty  bound  to  contribute  his  mite  toward  this  great  object.  We  would 
lay  to  all>  that  the  prosperity  of  the  rising  generation  mainly  depends 
upon  our  active  exertions. 

"  Yc»,  it  is  with  us  to  say  whether  they  shall  assume  a  rank  and  stand- 
ing among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  as  men  and  freemen,  or  whether 
tliey  ^hftll  »till  be  prized  and  held  at  market-price.  Oh,  then,  by  a 
brother's  lovci  and  by  all  that  makes  man  dear  to  man,  awake  in  time  I 
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Be  wise  !  Be  free  !  Endeavor  to  walk  with  circumspection  ;  be  obe- 
dient to  the  laws  of  our  common  country  ;  honor  and  respect  its  law- 
makers and  law-givers  ;  and,  through  all,  let  us  not  forget  to  respect 
ourselves. 

*'  During  the  deliberations  of  this  Convention,  we  had  the  favor  of 
advising  and  consulting  with  some  of  our  most  eminent  and  tried  phil- 
anthropists— men  of  unblemished  character  and  of  acknowledged  rank 
and  standing.  Our  sufferings  have  excited  their  sympathy  ;  our  igno- 
rance appealed  to  their  humanity  ;  and,  brethren,  we  feci  that  gratitude 
is  due  to  a  kind  and  benevolent  Creator,  that  our  excitement  and  appeal 
have  neither  been  in  vain.  A  plan  has  been  proposed  to  the  Convention 
for  the  erection  of  a  college  for  the  instruction  of  young  men  of  color, 
on  the  manual  labor  system^  by  which  the  children  of  the  poor  may  re- 
ceive a  regular  classical  education,  as  well  as  those  of  iheir  more  opulent 
brethren,  and  the  charge  will  be  so  regulated  as  to  put  it  within  the 
reach  of  all.  In  support  of  this  plan,  a  benevolent  individual  has 
offered  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  provided  that  we  can  obtain 
subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  nineteen  thousand  dollars  in  one  year. 

"  The  Convention  has  viewed  the  plan  with  considerable  interest,  and, 
after  mature  deliberation^  on  a  candid  investigation,  feels  strictly  justified 
in  recommending  the  same  to  the  liberal  patronage  of  our  brethren,  and 
respectfully  solicits  the  aid  of  those  philanthropists  who  feel  an  interest 
in  sending  light,  knowledge,  and  truth  to  all  of  the  human  species. 

**  To  the  friends  of  general  education,  we  do  believe  that  our  appeal 
I  will  not  be  in  vain.  For  the  present  ignorant  and  degraded  condition 
of  many  of  our  brethren  in  these  United  States  (which  has  been  a  subject 
of  much  concern  to  the  Convention)  can  excite  no  astonishment  (al- 
though used  by  our  enemies  to  show  our  inferiority  in  the  scale  of  hu- 
man beings)  ;  for,  what  opportunities  have  they  possessed  for  mental 
cultivation  or  improvement  ?  Mere  ignorance,  however,  in  a  people 
divested  of  the  means  of  acquiring  information  by  books,  or  an  exten- 
sive connection  with  the  world,  is  no  just  criterion  of  their  intellectual 
incapacity  ;  and  it  had  been  actually  seen,  in  various  remarkable  in- 
stances, that  the  degradation  of  the  mind  and  character,  which  has  been 
too  hastily  imputed  to  a  people  kept,  as  we  are,  at  a  distance  from  those 
sources  of  knowledge  which  abound  in  civilized  and  enlightened  com- 
munities, has  resulted  from  no  other  causes  than  our  unhappy  situation 
and  circumstances. 
I  **True  philanthropy  disdains  to  adopt  those  prejudices  against  any 
people  which  have  no  belter  foundation  than  accidental  diversities  of 
color»  and  refuses  to  determine  without  substantial  evidence  and  incon- 
testiblc  fact  as  the  basis  of  her  judgment  And  it  is  in  order  to  remove 
these  prejudices,  which  are  the  actual  causes  of  our  ignorance,  that  we 
have  appealed  to  our  friends  in  support  of  the  contemplated  institution. 
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"  The  Convention  has  not  been  unmindful  of  the  operations  of  thi 
American  Colonization  Society,  and  it  would  respectfully  suggest  to  that 
august  body  of  learning,  talent,  and  worth,  that,  in  our  humble  opinion, 
strengthened,  too,  by  the  opinions  of  eminent  men  in  this  country,  as 
well  as  in  Europe,  that  they  are  pursuing  the  direct  road  to  perpetuate 
slavery,  with  all  its  unchristianlike  concomitants,  in  this  boasted  land  of 
freedom  ;  and,  as  citizens  and  men  whose  best  blood  is  sapped  to  gain 
pyopularity  for  that  institution,  we  would,  in  the  most  feeling  manner, 
beg  of  them  to  desist ;  or,  if  we  must  be  sacrificed  to  their  philan- 
thropy, we  would  rather  die  at  home.  Many  of  our  fathers,  and  some 
of  us,  have  fought  and  bled  for  the  liberty,  independence,  and  peace 
which  you  now  enjoy  ;  and,  surely,  it  would  be  ungenerous  and  unfeel- 
ing in  you  to  deny  us  an  humble  and  quiet  grave  in  that  country  which 
gave  us  birth  ! 

"  In  conclusion,  the  Convention  would  remind  our  brethren  that 
knowledge  is  power,  and  to  that  end,  we  call  on  you  to  sustain  and  sup- 
port, by  all  honorable,  energetic,  and  necessary  means,  those  presses 
which  are  devoted  to  our  instruction  and  elevation,  to  foster  and  encour- 
age the  mechanical  arts  and  sciences  among  our  brethren,  to  encourage 
simplicity,  neatness,  temperance,  and  economy  in  our  habits,  taking  due 
care  always  to  give  the  preference  to  the  production  of  freemen  wherever 
it  can  be  had.  Of  the  utility  of  a  General  Fund,  the  Convention  be- 
lieves there  can  exist  but  one  sentiment,  and  that  is  for  a  speedy  estab- 
lishment of  the  same.  Finally,  we  trust  our  brethren  will  pay  due  care 
to  take  such  measures  as  will  ensure  a  general  and  equal  representation 
in  the  next  Convention 

[Signed]  *'  Belfast  Burton, 

"  Junius  C.  Morel, 
"  William  Whipper, 

*'  Publishing  Committee:" 

Encouraged  by  the  good  results  that  followed  the  first  con- 
vention, another  one  was  called,  and  assennbled  in  Philadelphia, 
at  Benezet  Hall,  Seventh  Street,  June  4,  1832.  The  following 
delegates  were  admitted  to  seats  in  the  convention  : 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Pittsburgh — John  B.  Vashon. 

Philadelphia — John  Bowers,  William  Whipper,  J.  C.  Morel,  Benjamin 
Paschal,  F.  A.  Hinton. 
Carlisle — John  Peck. 
Lewistown^  Miffin  County — Samuel  Johnson. 
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NEW    yORK. 

New  York  City — William  Hamilton,  Thomas  L.  Jennings,  Henry 
Sipkins,  Philip  A,  Bell, 

Brooklyn — James  Pennington, 

DELAWARE. 

Wilmington — Joseph  Burton,  Jacob  Morgan,  Abro.  D.  Shad,  William 
Johnson,  Peter  Gardiner. 

MARYLAND. 

Baiiimore — Samuel  Elliott,  Robert  Cowley,  Samuel  Hinen 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Gloucester — Thomas  D.  Coxsin,  Thomas  Banks. 
Trenton — Aaron  Roberts, 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Bi^ston — Hosea  Easton. 

NiW  Bedford — Nathan  Johnson. 

CONNECTICUT. 

I/art/ord—F^u\  Drayton. 

Netir  Hamn — Scipio  C.  Augustus. 

RHODE    ISLAND. 
Praifidence — ^Ichabod  Northrop. 

On  the  following  day  the  convention  adjourned  to  the 
"  First  African  Presbyterian  Church/'  The  following  report  was 
adopted  : 

**  Resolt^d,That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  the  plan  suggested 
by  the  first  General  Convention,  of  purchasing  land  or  lands  in  Upper 
Canada,  for  the  avowed  object  of  forming  a  settlement  in  that  province, 
for  such  colored  persons  as  may  choose  to  emigrate  there,  still  merits 
and  deserves  our  united  support  and  exertions;  and  further,  that  the 
appearances  of  the  times,  in  this  our  native  land,  demand  an  immediate 
action  on  ihat  subject.     Adopted, 

"  Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  committee»  we  still  solemnly 
and  sincerely  protest  against  any  interference,  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can Colonization  Society,  with  the  free  colored  population  in  these 
United  States,  so  long  as  they  shall  countenance  or  endeavor  to  use 
coercive  measures  (either  directly  or  indirectly)  to  colonize  us  in  any 
place  which  is  not  the  object  of  our  choice.  And  we  ask  of  them  re- 
spectfully! ^s  men  and  as  Christians,  to  cease  their  unhallowed  persecu* 
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lions  of  a  people  already  sufficiently  oppressed,  or  if,  as  ihey  prof 
have  onr  welfare  and  prosperity  at  heart,  to  assist  us  in  the  obj( 
our  cljoice. 

"  Reiolvfd^  That  this  committee  would  recommend  to  the  membe 
of  this  Convention^  to  discountenance^  by  all  just  means  in  their  powe 
any  emigration  to  Liberia  or  Hayti,  believing  them   only  calculated 
distract  and  divide  the  whole  colored  family," 

In  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the  previous  day  the  Rev,  _ 
R.  R.  Gurley.  Secretary  of  the  American  Colonizatiorr  Society, 
was  invited  to  address  the  convention.  He  endeavored  to  offer 
an  acceptable  explanation  of  the  Society,  and  to  advocate  its 
principles.  But  the  Colored  people,  alnnost  to  a  man,  were  op- 
posed to  colonization  :  and  most  of  the  anti*slavery  societies  re- 
garded colonization  as  impracticable  and  hurtful  to  the  cause  of 
emancipation.  William  Lloyd  Garrison  happened  to  be  present, 
and  followed  Gurley  in  a  speech  that  destroyed  the  hopes  of  the 
friends  of  colonization^  and  greatly  delighted  the  convention. 

While  the  Colored  people  opposed  colonization  they  regarded 
Canada  as  a  proper  place  to  go.  They  felt  that  as  citizens  they 
had  the  right  to  decide  where  to  go,  and,  when  they  got  ready, 
to  go  on  their  own  account.  Canada  had  furnished  an  asylum 
to  their  flying,  traveUsoiled,  foot-sore,  and  needy  brethren, — was 
not  so  very  far  away,  and,  therefore,  it  was  preferred  to  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa.  The  committee  having  under  consideration 
this  subject,  made  the  following  comprehensive  report : 


**  Rtsohed^  That  the  members  of  this  Convention  take  into  consider- 
ation tile  propriety  of  effecting  the  purchase  of  lands  in  the  province  of 
Uijper  Canada,  as  an  asylum  for  those  of  our  bretheren  who  may  be 
compelled  to  remove  from  these  United  States,  beg  leave,  most  respect* 
fully  to  report : 

"  Thai,  after  due  consideration,  they  believe  the  resolution  em- 
braces three  distinct  inquiries  for  the  consideration  of  this  Convention, 
which  should  be  duly  weighed  before  they  can  adopt  the  sentiments 
contained  in  tKe  above-named  resolution.  Therefore,  your  Committee 
conceive  the  resolution  premature,  and  now  proceed  to  state  the  en- 
quiries separately. 

"  First.— U  it  proper  for  the  Free  people  of  color  in  this  country, 
under  existing  circumstances,  to  remove  to  any  distant  territory  beyond 
these  United  States  ? 

"  ^f^w^,— Does  Upper  Canada  possess  superior  advantages  and 
conveniences  to  those  held  out  in  these  United  States  or  elsewhere  ? 
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ny  certainty 
compelled  by  oppressive  legislative  enactments  to  abandon  the  land  of 
their  birth  for  a  home  in  a  distant  region  ? 

"Your  Committee,  before  examining  those  enquiries,  would  most 
respectfully  take  a  retrospective  view  of  the  object  for  which  the  Con- 
vention was  first  associated,  and  the  causes  which  have  actuated  their 
deliberations, 

"  The  expulsory  laws  of  Ohio,  in  1829,  which  drove  our  people  to 
seek  a  new  home  in  Upper  Canada,  and  their  impoverished  situation 
afterward,  excited  a  general  burst  of  sympathy  for  their  situation,  by 
the  wise  and  good,  over  the  whole  country.  This  awakened  public 
feeling  on  their  behalf,  and  numerous  meetings  were  called  to  raise 
funds  to  alleviate  their  present  miseries.     The  bright  prospects  that 

I  then  appeared  to  dawn  on  the  new  settlement,  awakened  our  people  to 
the  precariousness  of  their  situations,  and,  in  order  more  fully  to  be 
prepared  for  future  exigencies,  and  to  extend  the  system  of  benevolence 
still  further  to  those  who  should  remove  to  Upper  Canada,  a  circular 
was  issued  by  five  individuals,  viz,: — the  Rev.  Richard  Allen,  Cyrus 
Black,  Junius  C.  Morel,  Benjamin   Pascal,  and  James  C.  Cornish,  in 

fbehnlf  of  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  calling  a  convention  of  the  col- 
ored delegates  from  the  several  States,  to  meet  on  the  20th  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1S30,  to  devise  plans  and  means  for  the  establishment  of  a 
^  colony  in  Upper  Canada,  under  the  patronage  of  the  general  Conven- 
tion, then  called. 

•  "  That  Convention  met,  pursuant  to  public  notice,  and  recom- 
mended the  formation  of  a  parent  society,  to  be  established,  with  auxil- 
iaries in  the  different  towns  where  they  had  been  represented  in  generai 
convention,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  moneys  lo  defray  the  object  of 
purchasing  a  colony  in  the  province  of  Upper  Canada,  for  those  who 
should  hereafter  wish  to  emigrate  thither,  and  that  immediately  after 
its  organization,  a  corresponding  agent  should  be  appointed  to  reside 
at  or  near  the  intended  purchase. 

**  Our  then  limited  knowledge  of  the  manners,  customs,  and  privi- 
leges, and  rights  of  aliens  in  Upper  Canada,  together  with  the  climate, 
»oil,  and  productions  thereof,  rendered  it  necessary  to  send  out  agents 
^fc  to  examine  the  same,  who  returned  with  a  favorable  report,  except  that 
citizens  of  these  United  States  could  not  purchase  lands  in  Upper 
Canada,  and  legally  transfer  the  same  to  other  individuals. 

** The  Convention  resolved  to  reassemble  on  the  first  Monday  in 
June,  1S31,  during  which  time  the  order  of  the  Convention  had  been 
carried  into  operation,  relative  to  establishing  Societies  for  the  promo- 
tion of  said  object  ;  and  the  sum  and  total  of  their  proceedings  were, 
that  the  Convention  recommended  to  the  colored  people  generally, 
when  persecuted  as  were  our  brethren  in  Ohio,  to  seek  an  Asylum  in 
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Upper  Canada,  During  which  time,  information  having  been  received 
that  a  part  of  the  white  inhabitants  of  said  province  liad,  through 
prejudice  and  the  fear  of  being  overburthened  with  an  ejected  poj>ulatioii, 
petitioned  the  provincial  parliament  to  prohibit  the  general  influx  of  i 
colored  population  from  entering  their  limits,  which  threw  sonne  con» 
sternation  on  the  prospect.  The  Convention  did  not  wholly  abandon 
the  subject,  but  turned  its  atieniion  more  to  the  elevation  of  our  people 
in  this,  our  native  home. 

'*  The  recent  occurrences  at  the  South  have  swelled  the  tide  of  preju- 
dice until  it  has  almost  revolutionized  public  sentiment,  which  has 
given  birth  to  severe  legislative  enactments  in  some  of  the  Stales,  and 
almost  ruined  our  interests  and  prospects  in  others,  in  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  your  Committee,  our  situation  is  more  precarious  than  it 
has  been  at  any  other  period  since  the    Declaration   of  Independence. 

**  The  events  of  the  past  year  have  been  more  fruitful  in  persecu- 
tion, and  have  presented  more  inducements  than  any  other  period  of 
the  history  of  our  country,  for  the  men  of  color  to  fly  from  the  graves 
of  their  fathers,  and  seek  new  homes  in  a  land  where  the  roaring  bil- 
lows oi  prejudice  are  less  injurious  to  their  rights  and  privileges, 

**  Your  Committee  would  now  approach  the  present  Convention  and 
examine  the  resolution  under  consideration,  beginning  with  the  first 
interrogatory,  viz,  :  Is  it  proper  for  the  Free  people  of  color  in  this 
country,  under  existing  circumstances,  to  remove  to  any  distant  ter- 
ritory beyond  the  United  States  ? 

'*  If  we  admit  the  first  interrogatory  to  be  true,  as  it  Is  the  exact 
spirit  of  the  language  of  this  resolution,  now  under  consideration,  it  ts 
altogether  unnecessary  for  us  to  make  further  preparation  for  either 
our  moral,  intellectual,  or  political  advancement  in  this  our  own,  our 
native  land, 

'*  Your  Committee  also  believe  that  it  this  Convention  shall  adopt 
a  resolution  that  will,  as  soon  as  means  can  be  obtained,  remove  our 
colored  population  to  the  province  of  Upper  Canada,  the  best  and 
brightest  prospect  of  the  philinthropists  who  are  laboring  for  our  eleva- 
tion in  this  country  will  be  thw^arted,  and  they  will  be  brought  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  great  object  which  actuated  their  labors  would  ' 
now  be  removed,  and  they  might  now  rest  from  their  labors  and 
have  the  painful  feeling  of  transmitting  to  future  generations,  that  an 
oppressed  people,  in  the  land  of  their  birth,  supported  by  the  genuine 
philanthropists  of  the  age,  amidsts  friends,  companions,  and  their  nat- 
ural attachments,  a  genial  clime,  a  fruitful  soil, — amidst  the  rays  of*  as  ' 
proiid  institutions  as  ever  graced  the  most  favored  spot  that  has  ever 
received  the  glorious  rays  of  a  meridian  sun, — have  abandoned  their 
homes  on  account  of  their  persecutions,  for  a  home  almost  similarly 
precarious,  for  an  abiding-place  among  strangers  ! 
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"Your  Commfltee  further  believe  that  any  express  plan  to  colonize 
our  people  beyond  the  limits  of  these  United  States,  tends  to  weaken 
the  situation  of  those  who  are  left  behind,  without  any  peculiar  ad- 
vantage to  those  who  emigrate.  But  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the 
rigid  oppression  abroad  in  the  land  is  such,  that  a  pari  of  our  suffer- 
ing brethren  cannot  live  under  it,  and  that  the  compulsory  laws  and 
the  inducements  held  out  by  the  American  Colonization  Society  are 
such  as  will  cause  them  to  alienate  all  their  natural  attachments  to 
their  homes,  and  accept  of  the  only  mode  left  open,  which  is  to  re- 
move to  a  distant  country  to  receive  those  rights  and  privileges  of 
which  they  have  been  deprived.  And  as  this  Convention  is  associated 
for  the  purpose  of  recommending  to  our  people  the  best  mode  of  al- 
leviating their  present  miseries, 

**  Therefore,  your  Committee  would,  most  respectfully,  recommend 
to  the  general  Convention,  now  assembled,  to  exercise  the  most  vigor- 
ous  means  to  collect  monies  through  their  auxiliaries,  or  otherwise,  to 
be  applied  in  such  manner,  as  will  advance  the  interests,  and  contribute 
to  the  wants  of  the  free  colored  population  of  this  country  generally. 

"  Your  Committee  would  now  most  respectfully  approach  the  second 
inquiry,  viz. ; — Does  Upper  Canada  possess  superior  advantages  and 
conveniences  to  those  held  out  in  the  United  States  or  elsewhere  ? 

"  Your  Committee,  wiihout  summing  up  the  advanlages  and  disad- 
vantages of  other  situations,  would,  most  respectfully  answer  in  the 
affirmative.  At  least  they  are  willing  to  assert  that  the  advantage  is 
much  in  favor  of  those  who  are  obliged  to  leave  llieir  present  homes. 
For  your  more  particular  information  on  that  subject  we  would,  most 
respectfully,  refer  you  to  the  interestiag  account  given  by  our  real  and 
indefatigable  friend,  Benjamin  Lundy,  in  a  late  number  of  the  *'  Genius 
of  Universal  Emancipation/*  Ff^ '*  Genius  of  Universal  Emancipa- 
tion,** No.  lo,  voL  12, 

**  From  the  history  there  laid  down,  your  Committee  would,  most 
respectfully,  request  the  Convention  to  aid,  so  far  as  in  their  power  lies, 
those  who  are  obliged  to  seek  an  asylum  in  the  province  of  Upper 
Canada;  and,  in  order  that  they  may  more  effectually  carry  their  views 
into  operation,  they  would  respectfully  request  them  to  appoint  an  Agent 
in  Upper  Canada,  to  receive  such  funds  as  may  be  there  transmitted 
for  their  use. 

*' Your  Committee  have  now  arrived  at  the  third  and  last  inquiry, 
viz.  : — Is  there  any  certainly  that  we,  as  a  people,  will  be  compelled  to 
leave  this  our  native  land,  for  a  home  in  a  distant  region  ?  To  this  in- 
quiry your  Committee  are  unable  to  answer ;  it  belongs  to  the  fruitful 
events  of  lime  to  determine.  The  mistaken  policy  of  some  of  the 
friends  of  our  improvement,  that  the  same  could  be  effected  on  the 
shore  of  Africa,  has  raised  the  tide  of  our  calamity  until  it  has  over- 
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flowed  the  valleys  of  peace  and  tranquillity — the  dark  clouds  of  prejudice 
have  rained  persecution — the  oppressor  and  the  oppressed  have  suffered 
together — and  we  have  yet  been  protected  by  that  Almighty  arm,  who 
holds  in  his  hands  the  destinies  of  nations,  and  whose  presence  is  a 
royal  safeguard,  should  we  place  the  utmost  reliance  on  his  wisdom  and 
power. 

"  Your  Committee,  while  they  rejoice  at  the  noble  object  for  which 
the  Convention  was  first  associated,  have  been  unable  to  come  to  any 
conclusive  evidence  that  lands  can  be  purchased  by  this  Convention 
and  legally  transferred  to  individuals,  residents  of  said  colony,  so  long 
as  the  present  laws  exist.  But,  while  they  deem  it  inexpedient  for  the 
Convention  to  purchase  lands  in  Upper  Canada  for  tne  purpose  of 
erecting  a  colony  thereon,  do  again,  most  respectfully,  hope  that  they 
will  exercise  the  same  laudable  exertions  to  collect  funds  for  the  com- 
fort and  happiness  of  our  people  there  situated,  and  those  who  may 
hereafter  emigrate,  and  pursue  the  same  judicious  measures  in  the  ap- 
propriation of  said  funds,  as  they  would  in  procuring  a  tract  of  land,  as 
expressed  by  the  resolution. 

**  Your  Committee,  after  examining  the  various  circumstances  con- 
nected with  our  situation  as  a  people,  have  come,  unanimously,  to  the 
conclusion  to  recommend  to  this  Convention  to  adopt  the  following 
resolution,  as  the  best  mode  of  alleviating  the  miseries  of  our  oppressed 
brethren  : 

"  Resolved,  That  this  Convention  recommend  the  establishment  of  a 
Society,  or  Agent,  in  Upper  Canada,  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
lands  and  contributing  to  the  wants  of  our  people  generally,  who  may 
be,  by  oppressive  legislative  enactments,  obliged  to  flee  from  these 
United  States  and  take  up  residence  within  her  borders.  And  that 
this  Convention  will  employ  its  auxiliary  societies,  and  such  other 
means  as  may  lie  in  its  power,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  monies,  and 
remit  the  same  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  proposed  object. 


[Signed]         **  Robert  Cowlev,  Benj.  Paschal, 

"  John  Peck,  Thos.  D.  Coxsin, 

"  Wm.  Hamilton,  J.  C.  Morel, 
*'  Wm.  Whipper, 


Committee' 


This  convention's  work  was  carefully  done,  its  plans  were 
laid  upon  a  broader  scale,  and  the  Colored  people,  beholding  its 
proceedings,  took  heart,  and  went  forward  with  zeal  and  courage 
seeking  to  increase  their  intelligence  and  wealth,  and  improve 
their  social  condition.  In  their  address  the  convention  did  not 
fail  to  give  the  Colonization  Society  a  parting  shot. 
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'CONVENTIONAL    ADDRESS. 

TV  the  Free  Calored  Inhahitanis  of  these  United  States : 

*'  Fellow-Cttukns  :  We  have  again  been  permiited  lo  associate  in 
our  representative  character,  from  the  different  sections  of  this  Union, 
to  pour  into  one  common  stream,  the  afflictions,  the  prayers,  and  sym- 
pathies of  our  oppressed  people  ;  the  axis  of  Mmc  has  brought  around 
this  glorious,  annual  event.  And  we  are  again  brought  to  rejoice  that 
the  wisdom  of  Divint;  Providence  has  protected  us  during  a  year  whose 
autumnal  harvest  has  been  a  reign  of  terror  and  persecution,  and  whose 
winter  has  almost  frozen  the  streams  of  humanity  by  its  frigid  legis- 
lation. It  is  under  the  influence  of  times  and  feelings  like  these,  that  we 
now  address  you.  Of  a  people  situated  as  we  arc,  little  can  be  said, 
except  that  it  becomes  our  duty  strictly  to  watch  those  causes  that 
operate  against  our  interests  and  privileges  ;  and  to  guard  against  whal- 
ei'er  measures  that  will  either  lower  us  in  the  scale  of  being,  or  per- 
j>etuate  our  degradation  in  the  eyes  of  the  civilized  world. 

•*  The  effects  of  Slavery  on  the  bond  and  Colonization  on  the  free. 
Of  the  first  we  shall  say  but  little,  but  will  here  repeat  the  language  of 
a  high-minded  Virginian  in  the  Legislature  of  that  State,  on  the  recent 
discussion  of  the  slave  question  before  that  honorable  body,  who  de- 
clared, that  man  could  not  hold  property  in  man,  and  that  the  master 
held  no  right  to  the  slave,  either  by  a  law  of  nature  or  a  patentee  from 
God,  but  by  the  will  of  society  ;  which  we  declare  to  be  an  unjust 
usurpation  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  men- 

**  But  how  beautiful  must  the  prospect  be  to  the  philanthropist,  to 
View  us,  the  children  of  persecution,  grown  to  manhood,  associating  in 
our  delegated  character  to  devise  plans  and  means  for  our  moral  eleva- 
tion, and  attracting  the  attention  of  the  wise  and  good  over  the  whole 
country,  who  are  anxiously  watching  our  deliberations. 

**  We  have  here  to  intonn  you,  that  we  have  patiently  listened  lo  the 

■  able  and  eloquent  arguments  produced  by  the  Rev.  R,  R.  (lurley^  Sec- 
retary of  the  American  Colonization  Society,  in  behalf  of  the  doings  of 
said  Society*  and  \Vm.  Lloyd  Garrison,  Esq.,  in  opposition  to  its  action. 
**  A  more  favorable  opportunity  to  arrive  at  truth  seldom  has  been 
I  witnessed,  but  while  we  admire  the  distinguished  piety  and  Christian  feel- 
^  ings  with  which  he  so  solemnly  pon rayed  the  docrines  of  that  institution, 
Lwc  do  now  assert,  that  the  result  of  the  same  has  tended  more  deeply  lo 
Lrtvet  our  solid  conviction,  that  the  doctrines  of  said  Society  are  at  enmity 
with  the  principles  and  precepts  of  religion,  humanity,  and  justice,  and 
[ihoutd  be  regarded  by  every  man  of  color  in  these  United  States  as  an 
[evil,  for  magnitude,  unexcelled,  and  whose  doctrines  aim  at  the  entiEe 
[extinction  of  the  free  colored  population  and  the  riveting  of  slavery* 
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"  We  might  here  repeat  our  protest  against  that  institution,  but  it  is 
unnecessary  ;  your  views  and  sentiments  have  long  since  gone  to  the 
world  ;  the  wings  of  the  wind  have  borne  your  disapprobation  to  that 
institution.  Time  itself  cannot  erase  it.  You  have  dated  your  oppo- 
sition from  its  beginning,  and  your  views  are  strengthened  by  time  and 
circumstances,  and  they  hold  the  uppermost  seat  in  your  affections. 
We  have  not  been  unmindful  of  the  compulsory  laws  which  caused  our 
brethren  in  Ohio  to  seek  new  homes  in  a  distant  land,  there  to  share 
and  suffer  all  the  inconveniences  of  exiles  in  an  uncultivated  region  ; 
which  has  led  us  to  admire  the  benevolent  feelings  of  a  rival  govern- 
ment in  its  liberal  protection  to  strangers  ;  which  has  induced  us  to 
recommend  to  you,  to  exercise  your  best  endeavors,  to  collect  monies 
to  secure  the  purchase  of  lands  in  the  Canadas,  for  those  who  may  by 
oppressive  legislative  enactments  be  obliged  to  move  thither. 

"  In  contributing  to  our  brethren  that  aid  which  will  secure  them  a 
refuge  in  a  storm,  we  would  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  possessing 
any  inclination  to  remove,  nor  in  the  least  to  impoverish,  that  noble 
sentiment  which  we  rejoice  in  exclaiming — 

•*  This  is  ^wr  own, 
Our  native  land. 

"All  that  we  have  done,  humanity  dictated  it ;  neither  inclination  nor 
alienated  feelings  to  pur  country  prescribed  it,  but  that  power  which 
is  above  all  other  considerations,  viz.  :  the  law  of  necessity. 

"  We  yet  anticipate  in  the  moral  strength  of  this  nation,  a  final  re- 
demption from  those  evils  that  have  been  illegitimately  entailed  on  us  as 
a  people.  We  yet  expect,  by  due  exertions  on  our  part,  together  with 
the  aid  of  the  benevolent  philanthropists  of  our  country,  to  acquire  a 
moral  and  intellectual  strength  that  will  unshaft  the  calu»r.nious  darts 
of  our  adversaries,  and  present  to  the  world  a  general  character  that 
they  will  feel  bound  to  respect  and  admire. 

*'  It  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  our  proceedings,  ^hat  we  have 
again  recommended  the  further  prosecution  of  the  contsjmplated  col- 
lege, proposed  by  the  last  Convention,  to  be  established  ai  New  Haven, 
under  the  rules  and  regulations  then  established.  A  place  for  its 
location  will  be  selected  in  a  climate  and  neighborhood  where  the 
inhabitants  are  less  prejudiced  to  our  rights  and  privileges.  The 
proceedings  of  the  citizens  of  New  Haven,  with  regard  to  the  erec- 
tion of  the  college,  were  a  disgrace  to  them,  and  cast  a  stigma  on 
the  reputed  fame  of  New  England  and  the  country.  We  are  unwill- 
ing that  the  character  of  the  whole  country  should  sink  by  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a  few.  We  are  determined  to  present  to  another  portion 
of  the   country  not  far  distant,  and  at  no  very  remote   period,  the 
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opportunity  of  gaining  for  them  the  character  of  a  truly  philanthropic 
spirit,  and  of  retrieving  the  character  of  the  country,  by  the  disreputable 
proceedings  of  New  Haven.  We  must  have  colleges  and  high-schools 
on  the  manual-labor  system^  where  our  youth  may  be  instructed  in  all 
the  arts  of  civil ixcd  life.  If  we  ever  expect  to  see  the  influence  of 
prejudice  decrease,  and  ourselves  respected,  it  must  be  by  the  bless* 
ings  of  an  enlightened  education.  It  must  be  by  being  in  posses* 
sion  of  that  classical  knowledge  which  promotes  genius,  and  causes  man 
to  soar  up  to  those  high  intellectual  enjoyments  and  acquirements^ 
which  place  him  in  a  situation  to  shed  upon  a  country  and  a  people 
that  scientific  grandeur  which  is  imperishable  by  time,  and  drowns  in 
obUvion*s  cup  their  moral  degradation.  Those  who  think  that  our  pri* 
mary  schools  are  capable  of  effecting  this,  areacentur)'  behind  the  age 
en  to  have  proved  a  question  in  the  rule  of  three  was  considered 
'i^ighcr  attainment  than  solving  the  most  difficult  problem  in  Euclid  is 
now.  They  might  have  at  that  time  performed  what  some  people  ex- 
pect of  them  now,  in  the  then  barren  state  of  science;  but  ihey  are  now 
no  longer  capable  of  reflecting  brilliancy  on  our  national  character^ 
which  will  elevate  us  from  our  present  situation.  If  we  wish  to  be  re- 
spected, wc  must  build  our  moral  character  on  a  base  as  broad  and 
high  as  the  nation  itself  ;  our  country  and  our  character  require  it  ;  we 
have  [jerformed  all  the  duties  from  the  menial  to  the  soldier, — our 
fathers  shed  their  blood  in  the  great  struggle  for  independence.  In  the 
late  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  a  proclaina* 
lion  was  issued  to  the  free  colored  inhabitants  of  Louisiana,  Septem- 
ber 2t,  1814,  inviting  them  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  their  coun- 
try, by  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson.  And  in  order  that  you  may  have  an 
idea  of  the  manner  in  which  they  acquitted  themselves  on  that  peril- 
ous occasion,  we  will  refer  you  to  the  proclamation  of  Thomas  But- 
ler, Aid-deCamp. 

**  You  there  see  that  your  country  expects  much  from  you,  and  that 
you  have  much  to  call  you  into  action*  morally,  religiously,  and  scicn* 
lifically.  Prepare  yourselves  to  occupy  the  several  stations  to  which 
the  wisdom  of  your  country  may  promote  you.  VVe  have  been  told  in 
this  Convention,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  American  Colonization  Society, 
that  there  are  causes  which  forbid  our  advancement  in  this  country, 
which  no  humanity,  no  legislation,  and  no  religion  can  control.  Believe 
it  not.  Is  not  humanity  susceptible  of  ull  the  tender  feelings  of  benev- 
olence ?  Is  not  legislation  supreme-T-and  is  not  religion  virtuous  ?  Our 
oppressed  situation  arises  from  their  opposite  causes.  There  is  an 
awakening  spirit  in  our  people  to  promote  their  elevation,  which  speaks 
volumes  in  their  behalf.  We  anticipated  at  the  close  of  the  last  Con^ 
vention,  a  larger  representation  and  an  increased  number  of  delegates  ; 
we  were  not  deceived,  the  number  has  been  tenfold.      And  we  have  a 
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right  to  expect  that  future  Conventions  will  be  increased  by  a  geometri- 
cal ratio,  until  we  shall  present  a  body  not  inferior  in  numbers  to  our 
State  Legislatures,  and  Xht phenomenon  of  an  oppressed feople^deynw^d  of 
the  rights  of  citizenship,  in  the  midst  of  an  elightened  nation,  devising 
plans  and  measures  for  their  personal  and  mental  elevation,  by  moral 
suasion  alone, 

**  In  recommending  you  a  path  to  pursue  for  our  present  good  and 
future  elevation,  we  have  taken  into  consideration  the  circumstances  of 
the  free  colored  population,  so  far  as  it  was  possible  to  ascertain  their 
views  and  sentiments,  hoping  that  at  a  future  Convention,  you  will  all 
come  ably  represented,  and  that  your  wishes  and  views  may  receive  that 
deliberation  and  attention  for  which  this  body  is  particularly  associated. 

"  Finally,  before  taking  our  leave,  we  would  admonish  you,  by  all 
that  you  hold  dear,  beware  of  that  bewitching  evil,  that  bane  of  society, 
that  curse  of  the  world,  that  fell  destroyer  of  the  best  prospects  and  the 
last  hope  of  civilized  man, — Intemperance. 

**  Be  righteous,  be  honest,  be  just,  be  economical,  be  prudent,  offend 
not  the  laws  of  your  country, — in  a  word,  live  in  that  purity  of  life,  by 
both  precept  and  example, — live  in  the  constant  pursuit  of  that  moral  and 
intellectual  strength  which  will  invigorate  your  understandings  and  ren- 
der you  illustrious  in  the  eyes  of  civilized  nations,  when  they  will  assert 
that  all  that  illustrious  worth  which  was  once  possessed  by  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  slept  for  ages,  has  now  arisen  in  their  descendents,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  New  World." 

KxccUcnt  as  was  the  work  of  these  conventions  of  men  of 
color,  they  nevertheless  became  the  magazines  from  which  the 
pro-slavery  element  secured  dangerous  ammunition  with  which  to 
attack  the  anti-slavery  movement.  The  white  anti-slavery  socie- 
ties were  charged  with  harboring  a  spirit  of  race  prejudice  ;  with 
inconsistency,  in  that  while  seeking  freedom  for  the  Negro  by 
means  of  agitation,  separate  efforts  were  put  forth  by  the  white 
and  black  anti-slavery  people  of  the  North.  And  this  had  itsdue 
effect.  Massachusetts  and  other  States  had  abolition  societies 
composed  entirely  of  persons  of  Color.  **  The  Massachusetts  Gen- 
iral  Colored  Association  "  organized  in  the  early  days  of  the  agi- 
tation movement.  It  had  among  its  leading  men  the  most  in- 
telligent and  public-spirited  Colored  citizens  of  Boston.  James  G. 
Harbadoes,  Coffin  Pitts,  John  E.  Scarlett,  the  Eastons,  Hosea 
and  Joshua;  Wm.  C.  Nell,  Thomas  Cole,  Thomas  Dalton,  Fred- 
crick  Brimley,  Walker  Lewis,  and  John  T.  Hilton  were  a  few  of 
•'  the  faithful."  In  January,  1833,  the  following  communication 
^as  sent  to  the  white  anti-slavery  society  of  New  England. 
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*•  Boston,  January  15,  r$33. 
"  T0  ihe  Board  a/  Managers  of  ike  New- England  Anii-Simmrj  Soaeiy  : 

**  The  Massachusetts  General  Colored  Association,  cordially  approv- 
ing the  objects  and  principles  of  the  New-England  Anti-Slavery  Socie- 
ty, would  respectfully  communicate  their  desire  to  become  auxiliary 
thereto.  They  have  accordingly  chosen  one  of  their  members  to  attend 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  as  their  deleg:ite  (Mr.  Joshita  Eas- 
TON,  of  North  Bridgewaier),  and  solicit  his  acceptance  in  that  caiuirltv 

"  Thomas  Dalton,  PmidenL 
"  William  C.  Nell,  Vict-Presuicni. 
*^  James  G.  Barbadoes,  Secretary** 

The  request  was  granted,  but  a  few  hints  among  friends  on 
the  outside  sufficed  to  demonstrate  the  folly  and  hurtfulness  of 
anti-slavery  societies  composed  exclusively  of  men  of  color. 
Within  the  next  two  years  Colored  organizations  perished,  and 
their  members  took  their  place  in  the  white  societies.  Such  Col- 
ored men  as  John  B.  Vashon  and  Robert  Purvis,  of  Pennsyl- 
•  vania;  David  Ruggles  and  Philip  A.  Bell,  of  New  York;  and 
Charles  Lenox  Remond  and  Wm.  Wells  Brown,  of  Massachusetts, 
were  soon  seen  as  orators  and  presiding  officers  in  the  different 
anti-slavery  societies  of  the  free  States.     Frederick  Douglass,  the 

»Rcv.  Samuel  Ringgold  Ward,  James  McCune  Smith,  M.D. ; 
James  W.  C.  Pennington,  D.D. ;  Henry  Highland  Garnett,  D.D. ; 
Alexander  Crummell,  D.D.;  and  other  Colored  men  were  eloquent, 
Srnest,  and  effective  in  their  denunciation  of  tJie  institution 
that  enslaved  their  brethren.  In  England  and  in  Europe  a 
corps  of  intelligent  Colored  orators  was  kept   busy  painting,  to 

I  interested  audiences,  the  cruelties  and  iniquities  of  American 
slavery*  By  association  and  sympathy  these  Colored  orators 
took  on  the  polish  of  Anglo-Saxon  scholarship.  Of  the  influence 
of  the  American  Anti-slavery  Society  upon  the  Colored  man, 
Maria  Weston  Chapman  once  said,  it  is  **  church  and  university, 
high  school  and  common  school,  to  alt  who  need  real  instruction 
and  true  religion.  Of  it  what  a  throng  of  authors,  editors,  law- 
yers, orators,  and  accomplished  gentlemen  of  color  have  taken 
their  degree!  It  has  equally  implanted  hopes  and  aspirations, 
noble  thoughts,  and  sublime  purposes,  in  the  hearts  of  both 
races.  It  has  prepared  the  white  man  for  the  freedom  of  the 
black  man,'  and  it  has  made  the  black  man  scorn  the  thought  of 
enslavement,  as  does  a  white  man,  as  far  as  its  influence  has  ex* 
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tended.  Strengthen  that  noble  influence !  Before  its  organiza- 
tion, the  country  only  saw  here  and  there  in  slavery  some  *  faith- 
ful Cudjoe  or  Dinah/  whose  strong  natures  blossomed  even  in 
bondage,  like  a  fine  plant  beneath  a  heavy  stone.  Now,  under 
the  elevating  and  cherishing  influence  of  the  American  Anti- 
slavery  Society,  the  colored  race,  like  the  white,  furnishes  Corin- 
thian capitals  for  the  noblest  temples.  Aroused  by  the  American 
Anti-slavery  Society,  the  very  white  men  who  had  forgotten  and 
denied  the  claim  of  the  black  man  to  the  rights  of  humanity, 
now  thunder  that  claim  at  every  gate,  from  cottage  to  capitol, 
from  school-house  to  university,  from  the  railroad  carriage  to  the 
house  of  God.  He  has  a  place  at  their  firesides,  a  place  in  their 
hearts — the  man  whom  they  once  cruelly  hated  for  his  color.  So 
feeling,  they  cannot  send  him  to  Coventry  with  a  horn-book  in 
his  hand,  and  call  it  instruction!  They  inspire  him  to  climb  to 
their  side  by  a  visible,  acted  gospel  of  freedom.  Thus,  instead 
of  bowing  to  prejudice,  they  conquer  it." 

In  January,  1836,  Rev.  Mr.  Follen  offered  the  following  reso- 
lution in  a  meeting  of  the  New  England  Anti-slavery  Society : 

*^  Resolved,  That  we  consider  the  Anti-slavery  cause  the  cause  of 
philanthropy,  with  regard  to  which  all  human  beings,  white  men  and 
colored  men,. citizens  and  foreigners,  men  and  women,  have  the  same 
duties  and  the  same  rights." 

In  support  of  his  resolution,  he  said : 

"  We  have  been  advised,  if  we  really  wished  to  benefit  the  slave  and 
the  colored  race  generally,  not  unnecessarily  to  shock  the  feelings, 
though  they  were  but  prejudices,  of  the  white  people,  by  admitting  col- 
ored persons  to  our  Anti-slavery  meetings  and  societies.  We  have  been 
told  that  many  who  would  otherwise  act  in  unison  with  us  were  kept 
away  by  our  disregard  of  the  feelings  of  the  community  in  this  respect. 
.  .  .  But  what,  I  would  ask,  is  the  great,  the  single  object  of  all  our 
meetings  and  societies  ?  Have  we  any  other  object  than  to  impress 
upon  the  community  this  one  principle,  that  the  colored  man  is  a  man? 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  the  prejudice  which  would  have  us  ex- 
clude colored  people  from  our  meetings  and  societies  the  same  which, 
in  our  Southern  States,  dooms  them  to  perpetual  bondage  ?  *' 

In  May,  1837,  the  Anti-slavery  Women  of  America  met  in 
convention  in  New  York.  In  a  circular  issued  by  the  authority 
of  the  convention,  and   signed   by  Mary   S.  Parker,   President, 
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Angelina  E,  Grimkie,  Secretary,  another  attack  was  made  upon 
proscription  in  anti-slavery  societies.    There  was  a  Colored  lady 

•  named  Sarah  Douglass  on  the  Central  Committee.  The  follow- 
ing paragraphs  from  the  circular  are  specimens  sufficient  to  show 
the  character  of  the  circular;  and  the  poetry  at  the  end,  written 
by  a  Colored  member.  Miss  Sarah  Forten»  justified  the  hopes  of 
her  white  sisters  concerning  the  race : 

**  Those  Societies  that  reject  colored  members*  or  seek  to  avoid 
ihem,  have  never  been  active  or  efficient  The  blessing  of  God  does 
not  rest  upon  ihem,  because  they  *keep  back  a  part  of  the  price  of  the 
land/ — they  do  not  lay  ali  at  the  apostle's  feet 

"  The  abandonment  of  prejudice  is  required  of  us  as  a  proof  of  our 
sincerity  and  consistency.  How  can  we  ask  our  Southern  brethren  to 
make  sacrifices,  if  we  are  not  even  willing  to  encounter  inconveniences? 
First  cast  the  beam  from   thine  own  eye,  then  wilt  thou  see  clearly  to 

Eom  his  eye. 
r; 


'*  We  are  thy  Mslcrs.     God  lias  truly  said 
That  of  one  blood  ihc  nations  He  Iiai  mode. 
O  Chrislian  woman  \  in  a  Christian  land, 
C)itist  thou  unblushing  read  this  great  command? 
Suffer  the  wrongs  which  wrinj;  uiir  inmost  heart* 
To  drtiw  one  throb  of  pity  on  thy  pan  ? 
Our  Skins  may  differ,  but  from  thee  we  claim 
K  sister's  privilege  and  a  lister's  name." 


Every  barrier  was  now  broken  down  inside  of  anti-slavery 
organizations;  and  having  conquered  the  prejudice  that  crippled 
their  work,  they  enjoyed  greater  freedom  in  the  prosecution  of 
their  labors. 

The  Colored  orators  wrought  a  wonderful  change  in  public 
sentinient.      In  the  inland  white  communities  throughout  the 

I  Northern  States  Negroes  were  few,  and  the  majority  of  them 
nverc  servants ;  some  of  them  indolent  and  vicious*  From  these 
few  the  moral  and  intellectual  photograph  of  the  entire  race  was 
taken.  So  it  was  meet  that  Negro  orators  of  refinement  should  go 
from  town  to  town.   The  North  needed  arousing  and  educating  on 

tthc  anti-slavery  question,  and  no  class  did  more  practical  work  in 
this  direction  than  the  little  company  of  orators,  with  the  peer- 
less Douglass  at  its  head,  that  pleaded  the  cause  of  their  brethren 
in  the  flesh  before  the  cultivated  audiences  of  New  England,  the 
Middle  and  Western  States, — yea,  even  in  the  capital  cities  of 
conservative  Europe. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

NEGRO   INSURRECTIONS. 

Thb. Negro  not  so  Docils  as  supposed.  —  The  Reason  why  he  was  krpt  in  Bondagr.— 
Negroes  possessed  Courage  but  lacked  Leaders.  —  Insurrection  of  Slaves.  —  Gnr. 
Gabriel  as  a  Leader.  —  Negro  Insurrection  planned  in  South  Carouna.  —  Evils  op 
Slavery  revealed. —The  "Nat.  Turner"  Insurrection  in  South  Hampton  County, 
Virginia. —  The  Whites  arm  themselves  to  repel  the  Insurrectionists.  —  Capture  and 
Trial  of  "Nat.  Turner." —  His  Execution.  — Effect  of  the  Iksursbction  upon  Slaves 
AND  Slave-holders. 

THE  supposed  docility  of  the  American  Negro  was  counted 
among  the  reasons  why  it  was  thought  he  could  never  gain 
his  freedom  on  this  continent.  But  this  was  a  misinter- 
pretation of  his  real  character.  Besides,  it  was  next  to  impossi- 
ble to  learn  the  history  of  the  Negro  during  the  years  of  his 
enslavement  at  the  South.  The  question  was  often  asked  :  Why 
don't  the  Negroes  rise  at  the  South  and  exterminate  their  en- 
slavers ?  Negatively,  not  because  they  lacked  the  courage,  but 
because  they  lacked  leaders  [as  has  been  stated  already,  they 
sought  the  North  and  their  freedom  through  the  Underground 
R.  R.]  to  organize  them.  But  notwithstanding  this  great  disad- 
vantage the  Negroes  did  rise  on  several  different  oceasions, 
and  did  effective  work. 

**  Three  times,  at  intervals  of  thirty  years,  has  a  wave  of  unutterable 
terror  swept  across  the  Old  Dominion,  bringing  thoughts  of  agony  to  every 
Virginian  master,  and  of  vague  hope  to  every  Virginian  slave.  Each  time 
has  one  man's  name  become  a  spell  of  dismay  and  a  symbol  of  deliver- 
ance. Each  time  has  that  name  eclipsed  its  predecessor,  while  recalling 
it  for  a  moment  to  fresher  memory  ;  John  Brown  revived  the  story 
of  Nat.  Turner,  as  in  his  day  Nat.  Turner  recalled  the  vaster  schemes 
of  Gabriel."  * 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  insurrection  of  slaves  in  South 
Carolina  in  the  last  century.       Upon    the  very  threshold  of  the 

*  Atlantic  Monthly,  vol.  x.  p.  337. 
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fiinctecnth  century.  **  General  Gabriel  "  made  the  master-class  of 
Virginia  quail  with  mortal  dread.  He  was  a  man  of  more  than 
ordinary  intelligence  :  and  his  plans  were  worthy  of  greater  suc- 
cess. The  following  newspaper  paragraph  reveals  the  condition 
of  the  minds  of  Virginians  respecting  the  Negroes : 

"  For  the  week  past,  we  have  been  under  momentary  expectation 
of  a  rising  among  the  negroes,  who  have  assembled  to  the  number  of 
nine  hundred  or  a  thousand,  and  threatened  to  massacre  all  the  whites. 
They  arc  armed  with  desperate  weapons,  and  secrete  themselves  in  the 
woods.  God  only  knows  our  fate  ;  we  have  strong  guards  every  night 
under  arms/* 

The  above  was  communicated  to  the  *'  United  States  Gazette/' 
printed  in  Philadelphia,  under  date  of  September  8,  iSoo,  by  a 
Virginia  correspondent.  The  people  felt  that  they  were  sleeping 
over  a  magazine.  The  movement  of  Gabriel  was  to  have  taken 
place  on  Saturday,  September  1st*  The  rendezvous  of  the  Negro 
troops  was  a  brook,  about  six  miles  from  Richmond.  The  force 
was  to  comprise  eleven  hundred  men,  divided  into  three  divi- 
sioni.  Richmond — then  a  town  of  eight  thousand  inhabitants 
— was  the  point  of  attack,  which  was  to  be  effected  under  cover 
of  night.  The  right  wing  was  to  fall  suddenly  upon  the  peniten- 
tiary, lately  improvised  into  an  arsenal  ;  the  left  wing  was  to 
seize  the  powder-house;  and,  thus  equipped  and  supplied  with  the 
munitions  of  war,  the  two  columns  were  to  assign  the  hard  fight- 
ing to  the  third  column.  This  column  was  to  have  possession 
of  all  the  guns,  swords,  knives,  and  other  weapons  of  modern 
waKare,  It  was  to  strike  a  sharp  blow  by  entering  the  town 
from  both  ends,  while  the  other  two  columns^  armed  with  shov- 
els, picks,  clubs,  etc.,  were  to  act  as  a  reserve.  The  white  troops 
w*ere  scarce,  and  the  situation,  plans,  etc.,  of  the  Negroes  were 
admirable. 


the  penitentiary  held  several  thousand  stand  of  arms  ; 
(he  powder-house  was  well*stocked  ;  the  capitol  contained  the  State 
treasury  ;  the  mills  would  give  them  bread  ;  the  control  of  the  bridge 
across  Jnmes  River  would  keep  off  enemies  from  beyond.  Thus  se- 
cured and  provided,  they  planned  to  issue  proclamations  summoning  to 
their  standard  *  their  fellow-negroes  and  the  friends  of  humanity 
throughout  the  continent.*  In  a  week,  it  was  estimated,  they  would 
have  fifty  thousand  men  on  their  side,  with  which  force  they  could  easily 
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possess  themselves  of  other  towns  ;  and,  indeed,  a  slave  named  John 
Scott — possibly  the  dangerous  possessor  of  ten  dollars — was  already 
appointed  to  head  the  attack  on  Petersburg.  But  in  case  of  final  fail- 
ure, the  project  included  a  retreat  to  the  mountains,  with  their  new- 
found property.  John  Brown  was  therefore  anticipated  by  Gabriel 
sixty  years  before,  in  believing  the  Virginia  mountains  to  have  been 
*  created,  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,  as  a  place  of  refuge  for 
fugitive  slaves.'  "  * 

The  plot  failed,  but  everybody,  and  the  newspapers  also,  said 
the  plan  was  well  conceived. 

In  1822  ariother  Negro  insurrection  was  planned  in  Charles- 
ton, S.  C.  The  leader  of  this  affair  was  Denmark  Vesey."  This 
plot  for  an  insurrection  extended  for  forty-five  or  fifty  miles 
around  Charleston,  and  intrusted  its  secrets  to  thousands.  Den- 
mark Vesey,  assisted  by  several  other  intelligent  and  trusty 
Negroes,  had  conceived  the  idea  of  slaughtering  the  whites  in  and 
about  Charleston,  and  thus  securing  liberty  for  the  blacks.  A 
recruiting  committee  was  formed,  and  every  slave  enlisted  was 
sworn  to  secrecy.  Household  servants  were  rarely  trusted. 
Talkative  and  intemperate  slaves  were  not  enlisted.  Wdmen 
were  excluded  from  the  affair  that  they  might  take  care  of  the 
children.  Peter  Poyas,  it  was  said,  had  enlisted  six  hundred 
without  assistance.  There  were  various  opinions  respecting  the 
number  enlisted.  Some  put  it  at  hundreds,  others  thousands; 
one  witness  at  the  trial  said  there  were  nine  thousand,  another 
six  thousand.  But  no  white  person  ever  succeeded  in  gaining 
the  confidence  of  the  black  conspirators.  Never  was  a  plot  so 
carefully  guarded  for  so  long  a  time. 

''  During  the  excitement  and  the  trial  of  fhe  supposed  conspirators, 
rumor  proclaimed  all,  and  doubtless  more  than  all,  the  horrors  of  the 
plot.  The  city  was  to  be  fired  in  every  quarter,  the  arsenal  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  was  to  be  broken  open,  and  the  arms  distributed  to 
the  insurgents,  and  an  universal  massacre  of  the  white  inhabitants  to 
take  place.  Nor  did  there  seem  to  be  any  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the 
people  that  such  would  actually  have  been  the  result,  had  not  the  plot 
fortunately  been  detected  before  the  time  appointed  for  the  outbreak. 
It  was  believed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  every  black  in  the  city  would 
join  in  the  insurrection,  and   that,  if  the  original  design  had  been  at- 

*  Atlantic  Monthly,  vol.  x.  p.  339. 
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pted»  and  the  city  taken  by  surprise^  the  negroes  would  have 
chieved  a  complete  and  Ciisy  victory.  Nor  does  it  seem  at  all  impos- 
ible  thai  such  might  have  been  or  yet  may  be  the  case,  if  any  well- 
arranged  and  resolute  rising  should  take  place."  * 


I 


I       If 


This  bold   plot  failed  because  a  Negro  named  William   Paul 

cgan  to  make  enlistments  without  authority.     He  revealed  the 

secret  to  a  household  servant,  just  the  very  man  he  should  have 

left  to  the  skilful  manipulations  of    Peter  Poyas  or    Denmark 

eacy.     As  an  evidence  of  the  perfection  of  the  plot  it  should 

e  stated  that  after  a  month  of  official  investigation  only  fifteen 

out  of  the  thousands  had  been  apprehended  ! 

"  The  leaders  of  this  attempt  at  insurrection  died  as  bravely 

as  they  had  lived ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  remarkable 

flair,  that  none  of  this  class  divulged  any  of  their  secrets  to  the 

court.     The  men  who  did  the  talking  were  those  who  knew  but 

little." 

The  effect  was  to  reveal  the  evils  of  slavery,  to  stir  men  to 
thought,  and  to  hasten  the  day  of  freedom. 

**  Nat."  Turner  combined  the  Iamb  and  lion.  He  was  a 
Christian  and  a  tftan.  He  was  conscious  that  he  was  a  man  and 
not  a  **  thing  ''  ;  therefore,  driven  by  religious  fanaticism,  he 
undertook  a  difficult  and  bloody  task.  Nathaniel  Turner  was 
born  in  Southampton  County,  Virginia,  October  2,  1800.  His 
master  was  one  Benjamin  Turner,  a  very  wealthy  and  aristocratic 
man.  He  owned  many  slaves,  and  was  a  cruel  and  exacting 
master.  Young  "  Nat."  was  born  of  slave  parents,  and  carried 
lo  his  grave  many  of  the  superstitions  and  traits  of  his  father 
nd  mother.  The  former  was  a  preacher;  the  latter  a  **  mother 
in  Israel."  Both  were  unlettered,  but.  nevertheless,  very  pious 
people.  The  mother  began  when  Nat.  was  quite  young  to  teach 
him  that  he  was  born,  like  Moses,  to  be  the  deliverer  of  his  race. 
She  would  sing  to  him  snatches  of  wild,  rapturous  songs,  and  re- 
peat portions  of  prophecy  she  had  learned  from  the  preachers  of 
those  times.  Nat.  listened  with  reverence  and  awe,  and  believed 
every  thing  his  mother  said.  He  imbibed  the  deep  religious 
character  of  his  parents,  and  soon  manifested  a  desire  to  preach. 
He  was  solemnly  set  apart  to  **  the  Gospel  Ministry"  by  his 
father,  the  Church,  and  visiting  preachers.  He  was  quite  low  in 
stature^  dark,  and  had  the  genuine  African  features.     His  eyes 
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were  small,  but  sharp,  and  gleamed  like  fire  when  he  was  talking 
about  his  "  mission,**  or  preaching  from  some  prophetic  passage 
of  Scripture.  It  is  said  that  he  never  laughed.  He  was  a  dreamy 
sort  of  a  man,  and  avoided  the  crowd.  Like  Moses,  he  lived  in 
the  solitudes  of  the  mountains  and  brooded  over  the  condition 
of  his  people.  There  was  something  grand  to  him  in  the  rugged 
scenery  that  nature  had  surrounded  him  with.  He  believed  that 
he  was  a  prophet,  a  leader  raised  up  by  God  to  burst  the  bolts 
of  the  prison-house  and  set  the  oppressed  free.  The  thunder, 
the  hail,  the  storm-cloud,  the  air,  the  earth,  the  stars,  at  which 
he  would  sit  and  gaze  half  the  night,  all  spake  the  language  of 
the  God  of  the  oppressed.  He  was  seldom  seen  in  a  large  com- 
pany, and  never  drank  a  drop  of  ardent  spirits.  Like  John  the 
Baptist,  when  he  had  delivered  his  message,  he  would  retire  to 
the  fastness  of  the  mountain,  or  seek  the  desert,  where  he  could 
meditate  upon  his  great  work. 

At  length  he  declared  that  God  spake  to  him.  He  began  to 
dream  dreams  and  to  see  visions.  His  grandmother,  a  very  old 
and  superstitious  person,  encouraged  him  in  his  dreaming.  But, 
notwithstanding,  he  believed  that  he  had  communion  with  God, 
and  saw  the  most  remarkable  visions,  he  denounced  in  the 
severest  terms  the  familiar  practices  among  slaves,  known  as  **  con- 
juring," "  gufering,*'  and  fortune-telling.  The  people  regarded 
him  with  mixed  feelings  of  fear  and  .reverence.  He  preached 
with  great  power  and  authority.  He  loved  the  prophecies,  and 
drew  his  illustrations  from  nature.  He  presented  God  as  the 
'' All-Power  fur' ;  he  regarded  him  as  a  great  **  Warrior''  His 
master  soon  discovered  that  Nat.  was  the  acknowledged  leader 
among  the  slaves,  and  that  his  fame  as  **  prophet  '*  and  *'  leader" 
was  spreading  throughout  the  State.  The  poor  slaves  on  distant 
plantations  regarded  the  name  of  Nat.  Turner  as  very  little 
removed  from  that  of  God.  Though  having  never  seen  him, 
yet  they  believed  in  him  as  the  man  under  whose  lead  they 
would  some  time  march  out  of  the  land  of  bondage.  His  in- 
fluence was  equally  great  among  the  preachers,  while  many 
white  people  honored  and  feared  him.  His  master  thought  it 
necessary  to  the  safety  of  his  property,  to  hire  Nat.  out  to  a 
most  violent  and  cruel  man.  Perhaps  he  thought  to  have  him 
"broke.'*  If  so,  he  was  mistaken.  Nat.  Turner  was  the  last 
slave  to  submit  to  an  insult  given  by  a  white  man.  His  new 
master  could  do  nothing  with  him.     He  ran  off,  and  spent  thirty 
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tn  the  swamps — but  returned.  He  was  upbraided  by  some 
of  his  fellow-slaves  for  not  seeking,  as  he  certainly  could  have 
done,  **the  land  of  the  free,"  He  answered  by  saying,  that  a 
\'oice  said  to  him  :  **  Return  to  your  earthly  marster ;  for  he  who 
knoweth  his  Master's  will  and  doeth  it  not,  shall  be  beaten  with 
many  stripes/*  It  was  no  direction  to  submit  to  an  earthly 
master,  but  to  return  to  him  in  order  to  carry  out  the  will  of  hts 
Heavenly  Master  He  related  some  of  the  visions  he  saw  during 
his  absence.  "About  that  time  I  had  a  vision,  and  saw  white 
spirits  and  black  spirits  engaged  in  battle;  and  the  sun  was 
darkened,  the  thunder  rolled  in  the  heavens*  and  blood  flowed  in 
streams  ;  and  I  heard  a  voice  saying;  *  Such  is  your  luck,  such  are 
you  called  on  to  see ;  and  let  it  come,  rough  or  smooth,  you 
must  surely  bear  it/  "  It  was  not  long  after  this  when  he  saw 
another  vision.  He  says  a  spirit  appeared  unto  him  and  spake 
as  follows :  "  The  serpent  is  loosened,  and  Christ  has  laid  down 
the  yoke  he  has  borne  for  the  sins  of  men  ;  and  you  must  take 
it  up  and  fight  against  the  serpent*  for  the  time  is  fast  approach- 
I  ing  when  the  first  shall  be  last,  and  the  last  shall  be  first/'  These 
rvisions  and  many  others  enthused  Nat.,  and  led  him  to  believe 
that  the  time  was  near  when  the  Blacks  would  be  **  first  *'  and 
the  whites  **  last/' 

The  plot  for  a  general  uprising  was  laid  in  the  month  of 
February,  1831,  He  had  seen  the  last  vision.  He  says:  **  I  was 
.told  I  should  arise  and  prepare  myself,  and  slay  my  enemies  with 
khcir  own  weapons/*  He  was  now  prepared  to  arrange  the  de- 
tails of  his  plot.  He  appointed  a  meeting,  to  which  he  invited 
four  trusted  friends,  Sam.  Edwards,  Hark  Travis,  Henry  Porter, 
and  Nelson  Williams,  A  wild  and  desolate  glen  was  chosen  as 
the  place  of  meeting,  and  night  the  time  when  they  could  per- 
fect their  plans  without  being  molested  by  the  whites.  They 
brought  with  them  provisions,  and  ate  while  they  debated  among 
themselves  the  methods  by  which  to  carry  out  their  plan  of  blood 
and  death.  The  main  difficulty  that  confronted  them  was  how 
to  get  arms.  Nat,  remembered  that  a  spirit  had  instructed  him 
to  *'slay  my  enemies  with  their  own  weapons/'  so  they  decided 
to  follow  these  instructions.  After  they  had  decided  upon  a 
plan,  "  the  prophet  Nat/'  arose,  and,  like  a  great  general,  made  a 
speech  to  his  small  but  brave  force,  "  Friends  and  brothers/' 
said  he,  **  we  are  to  commence  a  great  work  to-night !  Our  race 
is  to  be  delivered  from  slavery,  and  God  has  appointed  us  as  the 
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men  to  do  his  bidding ;  and  let  us  be  worthy  of  our  calling.  I 
xTi  told  to  slay  all  the  whites  we  encounter,  without  regard  to 
age  or  sex.  We  have  no  arms  or  ammunition,  but  we  will  find 
these  in  the  houses  of  our  oppressors;  and,  as  we  go  on,  others 
can  join  us.  Remember,  we  do  not  go  forth  for  the  sake  of 
blood  and  carnage  ;  but  it  is  necessary  that,  in  the  commence- 
ment of  this  revolution,  all  the  whites  we  meet  should  die,  until 
we  have  an  army  strong  enough  to  carry  on  the  war  upon  a  Chris- 
tian  basis.  Remember  that  ours  is  not  a  war  for  robbery,  nor  to 
satisfy  our  passions;  it  is  a  struggle  for  freedom.  Ours  must  be 
deeds,  not  words.     Then  let  *s  away  to  the  scene  of  action  ! " 

The  blow  was  struck  on  the  night  of  the  2ist  of  August, 
183 1,  in  Southampton  County,  near  Jerusalem  Court-House.  The 
latter  place  is  about  seventy  miles  from  Richmond.  Not  only 
Southampton  County  but  old  Virginia  reeled  under  the  blow  ad- 
ministered by  the  heavy  hand  of  Nat.  Turner.  On  their  way  to 
the  first  house  they  were  to  attack,  that  of  a  planter  by  the  name 
of  Joseph  Travis,  they  were  joined  by  a  slave  belonging  to  a 
neighboring  plantation.  We  can  find  only  one  name  for  him, 
**  Will.**  He  was  the  slave  of  a  cruel  master,  who  had  sold  his 
wife  to  the  "  nigger  traders.**  He  was  nearly  six  feet  in  height, 
well  developed,  and  the  most  powerful  and  athletic  man  in  the 
county.  He  was  marked  with  an  ugly  scar,  extending  from  his 
right  eye  to  the  extremity  of  the  chin.  He  hated  his  master, 
hated  slavery,  and  was  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  wreak  his  ven- 
geance upon  the  whites.  He  armed  himself  with  a  sharp  broad- 
axe.  under  whose  cruel  blade  many  a  white  man  fell.  Nat.'s 
speccli  gives  us  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  scope  and  spirit  of  his 
plan.  We  quote  from  his  confession  at  the  time  of  the  trial,  and 
will  let  him  tell  the  story  of  this  terrible  insurrection. 

•*  On  returning  to  the  house,  Hark  went  to  the  door  with  an  axe,  for 
tht*  purpose  of  breaking  it  open,  as  we  knew  we  were  strong  enough  to 
uuirtlcr  the  family  should  they  be  awakened  by  the  noise  ;  but,  reflect- 
ing that  it  might  create  an  alarm  in  the  neighborhood,  we  determined  to 
fhlt-r  the  house  secretly,  and  murder  them  whilst  sleeping.  Hark  got  a 
laiUler  and  set  it  against  the  chimney,  on  which  I  ascended,  and,  hoist- 
ing A  window,  entered  and  came  down  stairs,  unbarred  the  doors,  and 
irnioved  the  guns  from  their  places.  It  was  then  observed  that  I  must 
Mpill  the  first  blood,  on  which,  armed  with  a  hatchet  and  accompanied 
by  Will.,  I  entered  my  master's  chamber.  It  being  dark,  I  could  not 
Uivc  a  death-blow.      The  hatchet  glanced  from  his  head ;  he  sprang 
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from  his  bed  and  called  his  wife, 
dead  with  a  blow  of  his  axe/* 


It  was  hia  last  word.    Will  laid  him 


t     After  they  had  taken  the  lives  of  this  family,  they  went  from 
»Iantation    to    plantation,    dealing    death-blows  to    every  white 
nan,  wohian,  or  child  they  found.    They  visited  vengeance  upon 
fvcry  white  household  they  came  to.      The  excitement  spread 
apidly,  and  the  whites  arose  and  armed  themselves  in  order  to 
cpel  these  insurrectionists. 
"  1*he   first  news  concerning  the  affair  was  in  the  shape  of  a  letter 
from  Col.  Trezvant,  vrhich  reached   Richmond  Tuesday  morning,  too 
te  for  the  columns  of  the  (Richmond)  **  Enquirer,"  which  was  a  tri* 
eekly.      The  letter   was  written  on   the   21st  of  August,  and  Licked 
efiniteness,  which  gave  rise  to  doubts  in  reference  to  the  *  insurrection/ 
I  was  first  sent  to  Petersburgh,  and  was  then  immediately  dispatched  to 

he  Mayor  of   ^'i-  hninnd* 

**  Arms  and  atntuiinitiou  were  dispatched  in  wagons  to  the  county  of 

ouiliampton,       rhe  four  volunteer  companies  of    Petersburgh,    the 

dragoons  and  Lafayette  artillery  company  of  Richmond,  one  volunteer 

om[>anv  from  Norfolk  and  one  from  Portsmotith,  and  the  regiments  of 

oulhampton  and  Sussex,  were  at  once  ordered  out.      The  cavalry  and 

fantr)'  took  up  their  line  of  march  on  Tuesday  evening,  while  the  ar* 

tillery  embarked  on  the  steamer  '  Norfolk,'   and  landed  at  Smithfield. 

A   member  of  the   Richmond  dragoons,   writing  from  PctcrS' 

urgh,  under  date  of  the  23d,  after  careful  examination,  thought  thai 

about  two   hundred  and  fifty  negroes  from  a  camp-meeiing  about  the 

israal  Swamp  had  murdered  about  sixty  persons,  none  of  them  famihes 

much  known/  " ' 


t 


Will,  the  reveng^eful  slave,  proved  himself  the  most  destruc- 
tive and  cruel  of  Nat/s  followers,  A  hand  to  hand  battle  came. 
The  whites  were  well  armed,  and  by  the  force  of  their  superior 
^■numbers  overcame  the  army  of  the  *'  Prophet/* — ^five  men.  Will. 
^"would  not  surrender.  He  laid  three  white  men  dead  at  his  fect^ 
when  he  fell  mortally  wounded.  His  last  words  were ;  •'Bury 
my  axe  with  me/'  believing  that  in  the  next  world  he  would  need 
for  a  similar  purpose.  Nat.  fought  with  great  valor  and  skill 
ith  a  short  sword,  and  finding  it  useless  to  continue  the  struggle, 
scaped  with  some  of  his  followers  to  the  swamps,  where  he  de- 
ed the  vigilance  of  the  military  and  the  patient  watching  of  the 
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citizens  for  more  than  two  months.  He  was  finally  compelled  to 
surrender.  When  the  Court  asked  :  "  Guilty  or  not  guilty?"  he 
pleaded  :  "  Not  guilty."  He  was  sustained  during  his  trial  by  his 
unfaltering  faith  in  God.  Like  Joan  of  Arc,  he  "heard  the 
spirits,"  the  '*  voices,"  and  believed  that  God  had  **  sen^  him  to 
free  His  people." 

In  the  impression  of  the  "  Enquirer  "  of  the  30th  of  August, 
1 83 1,  the  first  editorial,  or  leader,  is  under  the  caption  of  THE 
BanDITTE.     The  editor  says  : 

"  They  remind  one  of  a  parcel  of  blood-thirsty  wolves  rushing  down 
from  the  Alps  ;  or,  rather  like  a  former  incursion  of  the  Indians  upon  the 
white  settlements.  Nothing  is  spared  :  neither  age  nor  sex  respected— 
the'  helplessness  of  women  and  children  pleads  in  vain  for  mercy  ,  .  . 
The  case  of  Nat.  Turner  warns  us.  No  black-man  ought  to  be  per- 
mitted to  turn  a  Preacher  through  the  country.  The  law  must  be  en- 
forced— or  the  tragedy  of  Southampton  appeals  to  us  in  vain.*" 

A  remarkable  prophecy  was  made  by  Nat.  The  trial  was 
hurried,  and,  like  a  handle  on  a  pitcher,  was  on  one  side  only. 
He  was  sentenced  to  die  on  the  gallows.  He  received  the  an- 
nouncement with  stoic  indifiference,  and  was  executed  at  Jeru- 
salem, the  county  seat  of  Southampton,  in  April,  1831.  He 
died  like  a  man,  bravely,  calmly ;  looking  into  eternity,  made 
radiant  by  a  faith  that  had  never  faltered.  He  prophesied  that 
on  the  day  of  his  execution  the  sun  would  be  darkened,  and 
other  evidences  of  divine  disapprobation  would  be  seen.  The 
sheriff  was  much  impressed  by  Nat.'s  predictions,  and  conse- 
quently refused  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  hanging.  No 
Colored  man  could  be  secured  to  cut  the  rope  that  held  the  trap. 
An  old  white  man,  degraded  by  drink  and  other  vices,  was 
engaged  to  act  as  executioner,  and  was  brought  forty  miles. 
Whether  it  was  a  fulfilment  of  Nat.'s  prophecy  or  not,  the  sun 
was  hidden  behind  angry  clouds,  the  thunder  rolled,  the  light- 
ning flashed,  and  the  most  terrific  storm  visited  that  county  ever 
known.  All  this,  in  connection  with  Nat.*s  predictions,  made  a 
wonderful  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  Colored  people,  and 
not  a  few  white  persons  were  frightened,  and  regretted  the  death 
of  the  '*  Prophet."  " 

The  results  of  this  uprising,  led  by  a  lone  man — he  was  alone. 


^Richmond  Enquirer,  August  26  and  30,  1831. 
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yet  he  was  not  alone, — are  apparent  when  we  consider  that 
fifty-seven  whites  and  seventy-three  Blacks  were  killed  and  many 
were  wounded. 

The  first   reliable  list  of  the  victims  of   the  •*  tragedy  *' was 
written  on  the  24th  of  August,  1831* 


"  List  of  the  dead  Ihat  have  been  buried  : — Al  Mrs.  Whiteheads',  7  ; 
(]bfrs.  Waller's,  ij  ;  Mr  Williams*,  3  ;  Mr.  Barrows*,  2  :  Mr.  Vaughn's,  5 ; 
['Mrs.  Turner's,  j  ;  Mr.  Travis's,  5  ;  Mr,  J.  Williams^,  5  ;  Mr  Reice's,  4 ; 
[Names  unknown,  10  ;  Total,  57." 


^V        Then  there  was  a  feeling  of  unrest  among  the  slaves  and  a 
fear  among  the  whites  throughout  the  State.     Even  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  trial  of  Nat,  were  suppressed   for  fear  of  evil  conse- 
quences among  the  slaves.     But  now  all  are   free,  and  the  ex- 
planters  will    not   gnash   their   teeth   at    this    revelation.     Nat. 
I  Turner's   insurrection,  like    all   other  insurrections    led    by  op- 
pressed people,  lacked  detail  and  method.     History  records  but 
lone  successful  uprising — San   Domingo  has  the  honor.     Even 
France  failed  in  17S9,  and  in  1848.     There  is  always  a  zeal  for 
freedom,  but  not  according  to  knowledge.     No  stone  marks  the 
resting-place   of    this   martyr   to   freedom,    this   great    religious 
fanatic,  this  Black  John  Brown.     And  yet  he  has  a  prouder  and 
^.  more  durable  monument  than  was  ever  erected  of  s'tone  or  brass, 
^pThe  image  of  Nat.  Turner  is  carved  on  the  fleshy  tablets  of  four 
million  hearts.     His  history  has  been  kept  from  the  Colored  peo- 
ple at  the  South,  but   the  women  have   handed  the  tradition  to 
1^  their  children,  and  the  •*  Propiiet  Nat.**  is  still  marching  on. 
^K       Of  the  character  of  this  remarkable  man,  Mr.  Gray,  the  gentle- 
woman to  whom  he  made  his  confession,  had  the  following  to  say  :^ — 


h 
b 
o 


It  has  been  said  that  he  was  ignorant  and  cowardly,  and  that  his 
object  was  to  murder  and  rob,  for  the   purpose  of  obtaining  money  io 

ake  his  escape.  It  is  notorious  that  he  was  never  known  to  have  a 
dollar  in  his  life,  to  swear  an  oath,  or  drink  a  drop  of  spirits.  As  10 
his  ignorance,  he  certainly  never  had  the  advantages  of  education  ; 
but  he  can  read  and  write,  and  for  natural  intelligence  and  quickness 
of  apprehennion,  is  surpassed  by  few  men  I  have  ever  seen.  As  to  his 
being  a  coward,  his  reason,  as  given,  for  not  resisting  Mr  Phipps, 
hows  the  decision  of  his  character.     When  he  saw  Mr.  Phipps  present 

is  gun,  he  said  he  knew  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  escape,  as  the 
woods  were  full  of  men  ;  he  therefore  thought  it  was  better  for  bini 
to  surrender,  and  trust  to  fortune  for  his  escape. 
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'*  He  is  a  complete  fanatic,  or  plays  his  part  most  admirably.  On 
other  subjects  he  possesses  an  uncommon  share  of  intelligence,  with  a 
mind  capable  of  attaining  any  thing,  but  warped  and  perverted  by  the 
influence  of  early  impressions.  He  is  below  the  ordinary  stature, 
though  strong  and  active,  having  the  true  negro  face,  every  feature 
of  which  is  strongly  marked.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  effect 
of  his  narrative,  as  told  and  commented  on  by  himself,  in  the  con- 
demned hole  of  the  prison  :  the  calm,  deliberate  composure  with  which 
he  spoke  of  his  late  deeds  and  intentions  ;  the  expression  of  his 
fiend-like  face,  when  excited  by  enthusiasm  ;  still  bearing  the  stains 
of  the  blood  of  helpless  innocence  about  him,  clothed  with  rags  and 
covered  with  chains,  yet  daring  to  raise  his  manacled  hands  to  Heaven, 
with  a  spirit  soaring  above  the  attributes  of  man.  I  looked  on  him, 
and  the  blood  curdled  in  my  veins." 

In  the  "Richmond  Enquirer,"  of  September  2, 1831,  appeared 
the  following:  "  It  is  reported  that  a  map  was  found,  and  said 
to  have  been  drawn  by  Nat.  Turner,  with  polk-berry  juice ^  which 
was  a  description  of  the  county  of  Southampton." 

The  influence  of  this  bloody  insurrection  spread  beyond  the 
Old  Dominion,  and  for  years  afterward,  in  nearly  every  Southern 
State  the  whites  lived  in  a  state  of  dread.  To  every  dealer  in 
flesh  and  blood  the  ''  Nat.  Turner  Insurrection  "  was  a  stroke  of 
poetic  justice; 
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THK   "AMISTAU"'   CAl'TIVES. 


T^NK  SrAi*tsii  Slavkk   "Awistad  '    sails   pmqm   Havana,  Cuba,  rout    Fortq  FRtNCTra*  —  Fjmr- 

FOtiH    NaTJVB   AKNtCAMS   0«    HOAUD,  —  J  OSRI'M    ClXi^U*?,  TMB   SaX     OV    AX    AfRICAJX    PuiNCt,  — 

Tm  "Amistaii'*  caitukip  and  taksk  into  Niw  Loniww,  Cokx.  — Tm^i  ajsp  Rblkasi 
Of  nm  Slav B». --To I'M  iiiftouGii  tmh  UMiTfei>STAtKSk  —  RfcTViitN  lo  tmcik  Nativm  Coi'mthv 
IM  CoMfAftv  WITH  MivstoNAKtss.  —  This  Awn^sLAVtitv  Cai»k  iiK:«Kf'iTRt}  iiv  THHIK  Stay  in 

TUm  Ul^lTKD  STATttS."TM»IK  AWPHKCIATIOK   ar   CMVtlTtAK  ClVtUHATIOM. 


I 


N  the  28th  of  June,  1839,  the  **  Amistad/'  a  Spanish  slaver 


(schooner)*  with  Captain  Ramon  Ferrer  in  command,  mailed 
from  Havana.  Cuba,  for  Portu  Principe,  a  place  in  the  island  of 
Cuba,  about  100  leagues  distant.  The  passengers  were  Don  Pedro 
Montes  and  Jose  Ruiz,  with  fifty- four  Africans  just  from  their  native 
country,  Lemboko,  as  slaves.  Among  the  slaves  was  one  man, 
called  in  Spanish,  Joseph  Cinqucz,'  said  to  be  the  son  of  an  Afri- 
can prince.  He  was  possessed  of  wonderful  natural  abilities,  and 
was  endowed  with  all  the  elements  of  an  intelligent  and  intrepid 
leaden  The  treatment  these  captives  received  was  very  crueL 
They  v^qtc  chained  down  between  the  decks— space  not  more 
than  four  feet— by  their  wrists  and  ankles ;  forced  to  cat  rice, 
sick  or  well,  and  whipped  upon  the  slightest  provocation.  On 
the  fifth  night  out,  Cinquez  chose  a  few^  trusty  companions  of  his 
misfortunes,  and  made  a  successful  attack  upon  the  officers  and 
crew.  Tile  captain  and  cook  struck  down,  two  sailors  put  ashore, 
Negroes  w^ere  in  full  possession  of  the  vessel.  Montes  was 
compelled,  under  pain  of  death,  to  navigate  the  vessel  to  Africa. 
He  steered  eastwardly  during  the  daytime,  but  at  night  put 
about  hoping  to  touch  the  American  shore.  Thus  the  vessel 
wandered  until  it  was  cited  off  of  the  coast  of  the  United  States 
during  the  month  of  August.  It  was  described  as  a  **  long,  low, 
black  schooner."  Notice  was  sent  to  all  the  collectors  of  the 
ports  along  the  Atlantic  Coast,  and  a  steamer  and  several  revenue 

•  Sometimes  written  Citique. 
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cutters  were  dispatched  after  her.  Finally,  on  the  26th  of  Au- 
gust,  1839,  Lieut.  Gedney,  U.  S.  Navy,  captured  the  "  Amistad/ 
and  took  her  into  New  London,  Connecticut. 

The  two  Spaniards  and  a  Creole  cabin  boy  were  examined 
before  Judge  Andrew  T.  Judson,  of  the  United  States  Court, 
who,  without  examining  the  Negroes,  bound  them  over  to  be 
tried  as  pirates.  The  poor  Africans  were  cast  into  the  prison  at 
New  London.  Public  curiosity  was  at  a  high  pitch  ;  and  for  a 
long  time  the  ''  Aviistad captives  "  occupied  a  large  place  in  pub- 
lic attention.  The  Africans  proved  to  be  natives  of  the  Mendi 
country,  and  quite  intelligent.  The  romantic  story  of  their  suf- 
ferings and  meanderings  was  given  to  the  country  through  a 
competent  interpreter;  and  many  Christian  hearts  turned  toward 
them  in  their  lonely  captivity  in  a  strange  land.  The  trial  was 
continued  several  months.  During  this  time  the  anti-slavery 
friends  provided  instruction  for  the  Africans.  Their  minds  were 
active  and  receptive.  They  soon  learned  to  read,  write,  and  do 
sums  in  arithmetic.  They  cultivated  a  garden  of  some  fifteen 
acres,  and  proved  themselves  an  intelligent  and  industrious 
people. 

The  final  decision  of  the  court  was  that  the  "  Amistad  cap- 
tives '*  were  not  slaves,  but  freemen,  and,  as  such,  were  entitled  to 
their  liberty.  The  good  and  liberal  Lewis  Tappan  had  taken  a 
lively  interest  in  these  people  from  the  first,  and  now  that  they 
were  released  from  prison,  felt  that  they  should  be  sent  back  to 
their  native  shores  and  a  mission  started  amongst  their  country- 
men. Accordingly  he  took  charge  of  them  and  appeared  before 
the  public  in  a  number  of  cities  of  New  England.  An  admission 
fee  of  fifty  cents  was  required  at  the  door,  and  the  proceeds  were 
devoted  to  leasing  a  vessel  to  take  them  home.  Large  audiences 
greeted  them  everywhere,  and  the  impression  they  made  was  of 
the  highest  order.  Mr.  Tappan  would  state  the  desire  of  the 
people  to  return  to  their  native  land,  appeal  to  the  philanthropic 
to  aid  them,  and  then  call  upon  the  people  to  read  the  Script- 
ures, sing  songs  in  their  own  language,  and  then  in  the  English. 
Cinqucz  would  then  deliver  an  account  of  their  capture,  the 
horrors  of  the  voyage,  how  he  succeeded  in  getting  his  mana- 
cles off,  how  he  aided  his  brethren  to  loose  their  fetters,  how  he 
invited  them  to  follow  him  in  an  attempt  to  gain  their  liberty,  the 
attack,  and  their  rescue,  etc.,  etc.  He  was  a  man  of  magnificent 
physique,  commanding  presence,  graceful  manners,  and  effective 


oratory.     His  speeches  were  delivered  in  Mcndi,  and  translated 
into  English  by  an  interpreter, 

f        "It  is  im|>ossible/*  wrote  Mr.  Tappan  from  Boston,  "  to  describe  the 
novel  and   deeply  interesting  manner   in  which   he  acquitted  himself. 

I  The  subject  of  Ins  speech  was  similar  to  that  of  his  countrymen  who 
Ttad  spoken  in  English  ;  but  he  related  more  minutely  and  graphically  the 
occurrences  on  board  the  **  Amistad/*  The  easy  manner  of  Cinquez^ 
his  natural,  graceful,  and  energetic  action,  the  rapidity  of  his  utterance, 
and  the  remarkable  and  various  expressions  of  his  countenance,  ex- 
cited admiration  and  applause.  He  was  jironounced  a  powerful  natural 
orator,  and  one  born  to  sway  the  minds  of  hh  fcliow-men.  Sliould  he 
be  converted  and  become  a  preacher  of  the  cross  in  Africa  what  de- 
lightful results  may  be  anticipated  I  '* 
A  little  fellow  called  Kali,  only  eleven  years  of  age,  pleased 
the  audience  ever>'where  he  went  by  his  ability  not  only  to  spell 
•  any  word  in  the  Gospels,  but  sentences,  without  blundering.  For 
example,  he  would  spell  out  a  sentence  like  the  following  sen- 
tence, naming  each  letter  and  syllabic,  and  recapitulating  as  he 
went  along,  until  he  pronounced  the  whole  sentence :  *'  Blessed  are 
the  meek,  for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth." 

tOf  their  doings  in  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Joseph  Sturge  wrote: 
''On  this  occasion,  a  very  crowded  and  miscellaneous  assembly  col- 
lected to  see  and  hear  the  Mendians,  although  the  admission  had  been 
fixed  as  high  as  half  a  dollar,  with  the  view  of  raising  a  fund  to  carry 
Afxn  to  their  native  country,  Fifteen  of  them  were  present,  in^:luding 
tmt  little  boy  and  three  girls.  Cinque,  their  chief,  spoke  with  great 
fluency  in  his  native  language  ;  and  his  action  and  manner  were  very 
animated  and  grateful     Not  much  of  his  speech   was  translated,  yet  he 

>  greatly  interested  his  audience.  The  little  boy  could  speak  our  lan- 
guage with  facility  j  and  each  of  them  read,  without  hesitation,  one  or 
two  verses  in  the  New  Testament,  It  was  impossible  for  any  one  to  go 
away  with  the  impression,  that  in  native  intellect  these  people  were  in- 
ferior to  the  whites.  The  information  which  I  privately  received  from 
I  their  tutor,  and  others  who  had  full  opportunities  of  npprrciating  their 
capacities  and  attainments,  fully  confirmed  my  own  very  favorable  im- 
pressions.'* 
But  all  the  while  their  sad  hearts  were  turning  toward  their 
home  and  the  dear  ones  so  far  away.  One  of  them  eloquently 
declared :  *'  If  Merica  men  offer  me  as  much  gold  as  fill  this  cap 
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full  up,  and  give  me  houses,  land,  and  every  ting,  so  dat  I  stay- 
in  this  country,  I  say:  *No!  no!  I  want  to  see  my  father,  my 
mother,  my  brother,  my  sister/"  Nothing  could  have  been  more 
tender  and  expressive.  They  were  willing  to  endure  any  hard- 
ships short  of  life  that  they  might  once  more  see  their  own,  their 
native  land.  The  religious  instruction  they  had  enjoyed  made  a 
wonderful  impression  on  their  minds.  One  of  them  said  :  "We 
owe  every  thing  to  God  ;  he  keeps  us  alive,  and  makes  us  free. 
When  we  go  to  home  to  Mendi  we  tell  our  brethren  about  God, 
Jesus  Christ,  and  heaven."  Another  one  was  asked :  **  What 
is  faith  ?*'  and  replied  :  **  Believing  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  trusting 
in  him."  Reverting  to  the  murder  of  the  captain  and  cook  of 
the  "  Amistad,"  one  of  the  Africans  said  that  if  it  were  to  be 
done  over  again  he  would  pray  for  rather  than  kill  them.  Cinquez, 
hearing  this,  smiled  and  shook  his  head.  When  asked  if  he 
would  not  pray  for  them,  said  :  **  Yes,  I  would  pray  for  'em,  an' 
kill  *em  too." 

These  captives  were  returned  to  their  native  country  in  the 
fall  of  1 841,  accompanied  by  five  missionaries.  Their  objective 
point  was  Sierra  Leone,  from  which  place  the  British  Govern- 
ment assisted  them  to  their  homes.  Their  stay  in  the  United 
States  did  the  anti-slavery  cause  great  good.  Here  were  poor, 
naked,  savage  pagans,  unable  to  speak  English,  in  less  than  three 
years  able  to  speak  the  English  language  and  appreciate  the 
blessings  of  a  Christian  civilization. 


fart  8. 

THE  PERIOD  OF  PREPARATION. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

NORTHERN   SYMPATHY   AND    SOUTilERN   SUBTERFUGES. 
1850-1860. 

fVioLwrr  T»»AT*t»f«T  or  Aim-»t,AViiKv  Ouatoiw.  — The  SoitTM  ^^'it^^-T-op^gYS  the  Mf^PociiATir 
of  i»|o-t8si:», —Tmr  TlllJ(Tv•plM^r  CoiidGiius,  — Motion  ror  1  ^ion  or  Xnw  Msxico 

AKD  CAUroHXIA,  —  TmB  DuMOCKAtlC  AXO  WUlO  pAlCTIitft  OM  TM  K  IkKATMIHT  OF  TMK  St.AVI 
Ql'lSTtOK- —  COWSKTIOJif  or  TM»  Di£MOCIt\T|C  PaHTV  AT  ttALTIMoHK^  MAHVLAKti.  —  N'OMl- 
HAtlON   op    FitAXICLITf     PlERCH     POK     PitltSUiI?*  T  —  WMIO    PaUTT     CoJCVKj^TrOJ*.  —  NnMIXATt'nC 

Ol'  GtH.  WtKH«LO  SCOIT  FOW  tHB  pRUIDSXCV  »v  THa  Wnic;a,  — .M«.  Piwc*  iit4icrKl]r 
Pitffl»Dt>r  IX  1853,  —  A  Bitx  iXTitoDLXKD  TO  MtritAL  Trtn  "  Misteoirm  Comi romisil.** -^ 
IrcKCM  DY  STKrHtN  A.  DorCLAss.  —  Mb*  CkaicN  Rkplv.  ^A«  Act  to  orcanuh  tii» 
TviatTDxtcs  o>^  Kansas  A»D  NiBiiASKA.  —  STATm  Miutia  imtmbSovth  uakk  PttxpAiiATioKi 

rOk   WAlt.  —  PKSltDKXT   BtKltANAK   IM  SVMPATMV   %ITM  TKK  SoUTM, 

THE  arguments  of  antUslavery  orators  were  answered 
cver>^\vherc  throughout  the  free  States  by  rotten  eggs, 
clubs,  and  missiles.  The  public  journals,  as  a  rule,  were 
unfriendly  and  intolerant.  Even  Boston  could  contemplate, 
with  unruffled  composure,  a  mob  of  her  most  **  reputable  citizens" 
dragging  Mr.  Garrison  through  the  streets  with  a  halter  about 
his  neck.  Public  meetings  were  broken  up  by  pro-slavery  mobs ; 
owners  of  public  halls  required  a  moneyed  guarantee  against  the 
destruction  of  their  property*  when  such  halls  were  used  for 
anti-slavery  meetings.  Colored  schools  were  broken  up^  the 
teachers  driven  away,  and  the  pupils  maltreated. 

The  mobocratic  demonstrations  in  the  Northern  States  were 
the  thermometer  of  public  feeling  upon  the  subject  of  slavery. 
The  South  was,  therefore*  emboldened ;  (or  the  political  leaders 
in  that  section  thought  they  saw  a   light  from  the  distance  Llial 
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encouraged  them  to  entertain  the  belief  and  indulge  the  hope 
that  their  present  sectional  institution  could  be  made  national. 
Southerners  thought  slavery  would  grow  in  the  cold  climate  of 
the  North,  excited  into  a  lively  existence  by  the  warmth  of  a 
generous  sympathy.  But  the  South  misinterpreted  the  real 
motive  that  inspired  opposition  to  anti-slavery  agitation  in  the 
North.  The  violent  opposition  came  from  the  mercantile  class 
and  foreign  element  who  believed  that  the  agitation  of  the  slav- 
ery question  was  a  practical  disturbance  of  their  business  affairs. 
The  next  class,  more  moderate  in  opposition  to  agitation,  be- 
lieved slavery  constitutional,  and,  therefore,  argued  that  anti- 
slavery  orators  were  traitors  to  the  government.  The  third 
class,  conservative,  did  not  take  sides,  because  of  the  unpopular- 
ity of  agitation  on  the  one  hand,  and  because  of  an  harassing 
conscience  on  the  other. 

There  were  two  classes  of  men  who  were  seeking  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Union.  The  Garrisonians  sought  this  end  in  the 
hope  of  forming  another  Union  without  slavery. 

In  an  address  delivered  by  Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison,  July  20, 
i860,  at  the  Framingham  celebration,  he  declares: 

"Our  object  is  the  abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the  land ;  and 
whether  in  the  prosecution  of  our  object  this  party  goes  up  or  the  other 
party  goes  down,  it  is  nothing  to  us.  We  cannot  alter  our  course  one 
hair's  breadth,  nor  accept  a  compromise  of  our  principles  for  the  hearty 
adoption  of  our  principles.  I  am  for  meddling  with  slavery  everyivhere 
—  attacking  it  by  night  and  by  day,  in  season  and  out  of  season  (no, 
it  can  never  be  out  of  season) — in  order  to  effect  its  overthrow,  (Loud 
applause.)  Higher  yet  will  be  my  cry.  Upward  and  onward  !  No 
union  with  slave-holders  !  Down  with  this  slave-holding  government ! 
Let  this  *  covenant  with  death  and  agreement  with  hell*  be  annulled  ! 
Let  there  be  a  free^  independent.  Northern  republic,  and  the  speedy  abo- 
lition of  slavery  will  inevitably  follow  !  (Loud  applause.)  So  I  am 
laboring  to  dissolve  this  blood-stained  Union  as  a  work  of  paramount 
importance.     Our  mission  is  to  regenerate  public  opinion." 

The  Calhounites  sought  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  in  order 
th^t  another  Union  might  be  formed  ivith  slavery  as  its  chief 
corner-stone.  Inspired  by  this  hope  and  misguided  by  the  appa- 
rent sympathy  of  the  North,  Southern  statesmen  h^%dSi  prepara- 
tions to  dissolve  the  Union  of  the  United  States, 

During  these  years  of  agitation  and  discussion,  although  the 
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breign  slave-trade  had  been  suppressed,  the  slave  population  in* 
leased  at  a  wonderful  ratio. 


CENSUS  OF    1830.— SLAVE   POPULATION. 

District  of  Columbia 

6.119 

Delaware       .         ,                                   .         . 

3.29^ 

Florida      ,        .                                  ,         .        , 

t5*5«>» 

Georgia           ....,., 

^»7.53« 

Illinois , 

747 

Ken  lucky       .,,,.., 

165,215 

Louisi.ma            .                           .         ,         . 

109,588 

Maryland        ....*. 

102.994 

Alabama 

117*549 

Mississippi                                          ,         .         . 

65.659 

Missouri     .                                             *         .         . 

55.091 

New  Jersey              

«ja54 

North  Carolina           .                           ... 

245,601 

South  Carolina       , 

3 '5,40 1 

Tcnncsi^ee 

141,603 

Virginia 

469.757 

Arkansas   .        , 

4*576 

"'Tlw,  this  was  the  year  the  agitation  movenient  began.  In- 
stead of  the  slave  population  decreasing  during  the  first  decade 
of  anti-slavery  discussion  and  work,  It  really  increased  478,412!* 


2,008,476 


CENSUS 

OF    1840. SLAVE    POPULATION. 

Alabama    . 

253^552 

Arkansas 

^9.935 

District  of  Columbia 4,694 

Delaware 

2,605 

Florida 

25,717 

Georgia 

280,944 

Illinois 

^31 

Kentucky 

182,258 

Louisiana 

168,452 

Mar>land 

S9J37 

Mississippi 

J95*2ii 

Missouri 

58,240 

New  Jersey 

674 

r           New  York 

......                   4 

r   '  There  were  nearly  500  i 

slaves  held  in  Notthem  States  not  placed  in  this  censb^* 
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CENSUS  OF  1840. — SLAVE  POPULATION. — {Contirtueii.) 

Pennsylvania 64 

North  Carolina ♦       .         245,817 

South  Carolina 327,038 

Tennessee 183,059 

Virginia 449,087 

Aggregate  2,487,399 

During  the  next  decade  the  slave  population  swept  forward 
to  an  increase  of  716,858.  The  entire  population  of  slaves  was 
3,204,313;  2,957,657  were  unmixed  Africans,  and  246,656  were 
Mulattoes.  The  free  Colored  population  amounted  to  434495, 
of  whom  275400  were  unmixed,  and  159,095  mixed  or  Mulatto, 
The  total  number  of  families  owning  slaves  in   1850  was  347,525. 

CENSUS   OF    1850. — SLAVE    POPULATION. 

Alabama             342,844 

Arkansas 47, 100 

District  of  Columbia 3^687 

Delaware 2,290 

Florida 39»3io 

Georgia 381,682 

Kentucky            ...                  ...  210,981 

Louisiana 244,809 

Maryland            .......  90,368 

Mississippi 309,878 

Missouri 87422 

New  Jersey 236 

North  Carolina 288,548 

South  Carolina 384,984 

Tennessee           .......  239,459 

Texas 58,161 

Virginia 472*528 

Utah  Territory 26 

Total  .         .         .  3,204,313 

The  Thirty-first  Congress  was  three  weeks  attempting  an  or- 
ganization, and  at  last  effected  it  by  the  election  of  a  Southerner 
to  the  Speakership,  the  Hon.  Howell  Cobb,  of  Georgia.  Presi- 
dent Zachary  Taylor  had  called  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the 
admission  of  California  and  New  Mexico  into  the  Union,  in  his 
message  to  that  body  upon  its  assembling.  On  the  4th  of  Janu- 
arv,  1850,  Gen.  Sam.  Houston,  United  States  Senator  from 
Texas,  submitted  the  following  proposition  to  the  Senate : 


NOETHERN  SYMPATHY, 


tot 


"VViiicRRAS»  The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  possessing  only  a 
delegated  aJithority,  has  no  power  over  the  subject  of  negro  slavery 
nthin  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  either  to  prohibit  or  to  interfere 
ilh  it  in  the  States,  territories,  or  districts,  where,  by  municipal   law, 
now  exists,  or  to  establish  it  in  any  State  or  territory  where  it  does 
not  exist ;  but   as  an   assurance  and  guarantee  to  promote  harmony, 
|uiet   apprehension,   and   remove   sectional   prejudice,   which   by  possi- 
bility might  imi)air  or  weaken  love  and  devotion  to  the  Union  in  any 
[t>an  of  the  country,  it  is  hereby 

**  Rcsahffd,    That,   as   the  people   in    territories  have  the  same  in- 
herent rights  of  self-government  as  the  people  in   the  States,  if,  in  the 
I  exercise  of  such  inherent  rights,  the  people  in  the  newly  acquired  ter- 
Ifitories,  by  the  annexation  of  Texas  and  the  acquisition  of  California 
[and  New  Mexico,  south  of  the  parallel  of  thirty-six  degrees  and   thirty 
minutes  of  north  latitude,  extending  to   the   Pacific  Ocean,  shall  estab* 
Itsh  negro  slavery  in  the  formation  of  their  State  governments,  it  shall 
be  deemed  no  objection  to  their  admission  as  a  State  or  States  into  the 
Union,  in  accordance  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stales/* 

On  the  29th  of  January,  Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  submitted 
to  the  United  States  Senate  the  following  propositions  looking 
toward  an  amicable  adjustment  uf  the  entire  slavery  question  : 


"  '*  K  Res&ir€ti^  That  California,  with  suitable  boundaries,  ought, 
upon  her  application,  to  be  admitted  as  one  of  the  States  of  this  Union, 
without  the  imposiiion  by  Congress  of   any  restriction  in  respect  to  the 

•exclusion  or  introduction  of  slavery  within  those  boundaries* 
"  2.  Res&ived,  That  a?  slavery  docs  not  exist  by  law,  and  is  not 
Hkely  to  be  introduced  into  any  of  the  territory  acquired  by  the  United 
States  from  the  republic  of  Mexico,  it  is  inexpedient  for  Congress  to 
provide  by  law  either  for  its  introduction  into,  or  exclusion  from,  any 
part  of  the  said  territory  ;  and  that  appropriate  territorial  governments 
ought  to  be  established  by  Congress  in  all  the  said  territory  not  as* 
Kitigned  as  within  the  boundaries  of  the  proposed  State  of  California, 
"^without  the  adoption  of  any  restriction  or  condition  on  the  subject  of 

slavery. 
K        **  J.     Resoivtii,  That  the  western  boundary  of  the  State  of  Texas 
"ought  to  be  fixed  on  the  Rio  del  Norte,  commencing  one  marine  league 
from  Its  moutlt,  and  running  up  that  river  to  the  southern  line  of  New 

•  Mexico,  thence  with  that  line  eastwardly,  and  so  continuing  in  the 
same  direction  to  the  line  as  established  between  the  United  States  and 
Spain,  excluding  any  portion  of  New  Mexico,  whether  lying  on  the  east 
or  west  of  that  river. 
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"  4.  Resolved,  That  it  be  proposed  to  the  State  of  Texas,  that  the 
United  States  will  provide  for  the  payment  of  all  that  portion  of  the 
legitimate  and  bona- fide  public  debt  of  that  State  contracted  prior  to 
its  annexation  to  the  United  States,  and  for  which  the  duties  on  foreign 
imports  were  pledged  by  the  said  State  to  its  creditors,  not  exceeding 

the  sum  of dollars,  in  consideration  of  the  said  duties  so  pledged 

having  been  no  longer  applicable  to  that  object  after  the  said  annex- 
ation, but  having  thenceforward  become  payable  to  the  United  States ; 
and  upon  the  condition,  also,  that  the  said  State  of  Texas  shall,  by 
some  solemn  and  authentic  act  of  her  Legislature,  or  of  a  convention, 
relinquish  to  the  United  States  any  claim  which  she  has  to  any  part  of 
New  Mexico. 

"5.  Resolved,  That  it  is  inexpedient  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  whilst  that  institution  continues  to  exist  in  the  State  of 
Maryland,  without  the  consent  of  that  State,  without  the  consent  of  the 
people  of  the  District,  and  without  just  compensation  to  the  owners  of 
slaves  within  the  District. 

"  6.  But  Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  to  prohibit  within  the  Dis- 
trict, the  ^lave- trade  in  slaves  brought  into  it  from  States  or  places 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  District,  either  to  be  sold  therein  as  mer- 
chandise, or  to  be  transported  to  other  markets  without  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

"  7.  Resolved,  That  more  effectual  provision  ought  to  be  made  by 
law,  according  to  the  requirement  of  the  Constitution,  for  the  restitu- 
tion and  delivery  of  persons  bound  to  service  or  labor  in  any  State, 
who  may  escape  into  any  other  State  or  territory  in  the  Union.     And 

"  8.  Resolved,  That  Congress  has  no  power  to  prohibit  or  obstruct 
the  trade  in  slaves  between  the  slave-holding  States,  but  that  the  admis- 
sion or  exclusion  of  slaves  brought  from  one  into  another  of  them,  de- 
pends exclusively  upon  their  own  particular  laws." 

Senator  Bell,  of  Tennessee,  offered  a  series  of  resolutions  on 
the  same  question  on  the  28th  of  February,  containing  nine  re- 
solves. As  usual,  on  all  propositions  respecting  slavery,  the 
debate  was  protracted,  earnest,  and  able.  The  Clay  resolutions 
attracted  most  attention.     Jefferson  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  said: 

"  Sir,  we  are  called  upon  to  receive  this  as  a  measure  of  compro- 
mise !  As  a  measure  in  which  we  of  the  minority  are  to  receive  nothing. 
A  measure  of  compromise  !  I  look  upon  it  as  but  a  modest  mode  of 
taking  that,  the  claim  to  which  has  been  more  boldly  asserted  by  others ; 
and,  that  I  may  be  understood  upon  this  question,  and  that  my  position 
may  go  forth  to  the  country  in  the  same  columns  that  convey  the  senti- 
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ments  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  I  here  assert,  that  never  will  I 
take  leiss  than  the  Missouri  compromise  line  extended"  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean^  with  the  specific  recognition  of  the  right  to  hold  slaves  in  the 
territory  below  that  line  ;  and  that,  before  such  territories  are  admitted 
into  the  Union  as  States,  slaves  may  be  taken  there  from  any  of  the 
United  Stntes  at  the  option  of  the  owners.  I  can  never  consent  to  give 
additional  power  to  a  majority  to  commit  farther  aggressions  upon  the 
minority  in  this  Union,  and  will  never  consent  to  any  proposition  which 
will  have  such  a  tendency,  without  a  full  guaranty  or  counteracting 
measure  is  connected  with  it." 

A  number  of  very  able  speeches  were  made  on  the  resolu- 
lions  of  Mr.  Clay,  but  the  most  characteristic  one— the  one  most 
thoroughly  representing  the  sentiment  of  the  South — was  made 
by  John  C  Calhoun,     He  said  : 


was  1 
Viot,  ( 


**  The  Union  was  in  danger.  The  cause  of  this  danger  was  the  dis- 
content at  the  South.  And  what  was  the  cause  of  this  discontent  ?  It 
was  found  in  the  belief  which  prevailed  among  them  that  they  could 
ot,  ronsistently  with  honor  and  safety,  remain  in  the  Union.     And 

;t  had  caused  this  belief  ?  One  of  the  causes  was  the  long-continued 
lion  of  the  slave  question  at  the  North,  and  the  many  aggressions 
they  had  made  on  the  rights  of  the  South.  But  the  primary  cause  was 
in  the  fact,  that  the  equilibrium  between  the  two  sections  at  the  time 
f  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  had  been  destroyed.  The  first  of 
the  senes  of  acts  by  which  this  had  been  done,  Was  the  ordinance  of 
17S7,  by  which  the  South  had  been  excluded  from  all  the  northwestern 
region.  The  next  was  the  Missouri  compromise,  excluding  them  from 
all  the  Louisiana  territory  north  of  thirty *six  degrees  thirty  minutes, 
except  the  State  of  Missouri, — in  all  1,238,02^  square  miles,  leaving  to 
the  South  the  southern  portion  of  the  original  Louisiana  territory,  with 
Florida,  to  which  had  since  been  added  the  territory  acqtiired  with 
Texas, — making  in  all  but  609,025  mites.  And  now  the  North  was  en- 
deavoring to  appropriate  to  herself  the  territory  recently  acquired 
from  Mexico,  adding  526,078  miles  to  the  territory  from  which  the  South 
was.  if  possible,  to  be  excluded.  Another  cause  of  the  destruction  of 
this  equilibrium  was  our  system  of  revenue  (the  tariff),  the  duties  fall- 
ing mainly  upon  the  Southern  f>ortion  of  the  Union,  as  being  the 
greatest  exporting  States,  while  more  than  a  due  proportion  of  the  reve- 
nue had  been  disbursed  at  the  North. 

**  But  while  these  measures  were  destroying  the  equilibrium  between 
the  two  sections,  the  action  of  the  government  was  leading  to  a  radical 
change  in  its  character.     It  was  maintained  that  the  government  it- 
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self  had  the  right  tD  decide,  in  the  last  resort,  as'  to  the  extent  of  its 
powers,  and  to  resort  to  force  to  maintain  the  power  it  claimed.  The 
doctrines  of  General  Jackson's  proclamation,  subsequently  asserted  and 
maintained  by  Mr.  Madison,  the  leading  framer  and  expounder  of  the 
Constitution,  were  the  doctrines  which,  if  carried  out,  would  change 
the  character  of  the  government  from  a  federal  republic,  as  it  came 
from  the  hands  of  its  framers,  into  a  great  national  consolidated  de- 
mocracy." 

Mr.  Calhoun  also  spoke  of  the  anti-slavery  agitation,  which,  if  not 
arrested,  would  destroy  the  Union  ;  and  he  passed  a  censure  upon 
Congress  for  receiving  abolition  petitions.  Had  Congress  in  the 
beginning  adopted  the  course  which  he  had  advocated,  which  was  to 
refuse  to  take  jurisdiction,  by  the  united  voice  of  all  parties,  the  agita- 
tion would  have  been  prevented.  He  charged  the  North  with  false 
professions  of  devotion  to  the  Union,  and  with  having  violated  the 
Constitution.  Acts  had  been  passed  in  Northern  States  to  set  aside 
and  annul  the  clause  of  the  slavery  question,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
abolishing  slavery  in  the  States,  which  was  another  violation  of  the  Consti- 
tution. And  during  the  fifteen  years  of  this  agitation,  in  not  a  single 
instance  had  the  people  of  the  North  denounced  these  agitators.  How 
then  could  their  professions  of  devotion  to  the  Union  be  sincere  ? 

Mr.  Calhoun  disapproved  both  the  plan  of  Mr.  Clay  and  that  of 
President  Taylor,  as  incapable  of  saving  the  Union.  He  would  pass 
by  the  former  without  remark,  as  Mr.  Clay  had  been  replied  to  by 
several  Senators.  The  Executive  plan  could  not  save  the  Union,  be- 
cause it  could  not  satisfy  the  South  that  it  could  safely  or  honorably 
remain  in  the  Union.  It  was  a  modification  of  the  Wilmot  proviso, 
proposing  to  effect  the  same  object,  the  exclusion  of  the  South  from 
the  new  territory.  The  Executive  proviso  was  more  objectionable  than 
the  Wilmot.  Both  inflicted  a  dangerous  wound  upon  the  Constitution, 
by  de|)riving  the  Southern  States  of  equal  rights  as  joint  partners  in 
these  territories  ;  but  the  former  inflicted  others  equally  great.  It 
claimed  for  the  inhabitants  the  right  to  legislate  for  the  territories, 
which  belonged  to  Congress.  The  assumption  of  this  right  was  utterly 
unfounded,  unconstitutional,  and  without  example.  Under  this  as- 
sumed right,  the  people  of  California  had  formed  a  constitution  and  a 
State  government,  and  appointed  Senators  and  Representatives.  If 
the  people  as  adventurers  had  conquered  the  territory  and  established 
their  independence,  the  sovereignly  of  the  country  would  have  been 
vested  in  them.  In  that  case  they  would  have  had  the  right  to  form  a 
State  government,  and  afterward  they  might  have  applied  to  Congress 
for  adnxission  into  the  Union.  But  the  United  States  had  conquered 
and  actjuired   California  ;    therefore,  to  them  belonged  the  sovereignty 
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nd  the  powers  of  government  over  the  territory,  Michigan  was  the 
rsl  case  of  departure  from  the  uniform  rule  of  acting.  Hers,  however, 
was  a  slight  departure  from  established  usage.  The  ordinance  of  1787 
secured  to  her  the  right  of  becoming  a  Stale  when  she  should  have 
1^0,000  inhabitants.  Congress  delayed  taking  the  census.  The  people 
became  impatient  ;  and  after  her  population  had  increased  to  twice 
that  number,  they  formed  a  constitution  without  waiting  for  the  taking 
of  the  census ;  and  Congress  waived  the  omission,  as  there  was  no 
doubt  of  the  requisite  number  of  inhabitants.  In  other  ca<ics  there  had 
existed  territorial  governments. 

Having  shown  how  the  Union  could  not  be  saved,  he  then  pro- 
ceeded to  answer  the  question  how  it  could  be  saved.  There  was 
:l)ut  one  way  certain.  Justice  must  be  done  to  the  South,  by  a  full  and 
final  settlement  of  all  the  questions  at  issue.  The  North  must  con- 
cede to  the  South  an  equal  right  to  the  acquired  territory,  and  ful- 
fil the  stipulations  respecting  fugitive  slaves  ;  must  cease  to  agitate 
the  slave  question,  and  join  in  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  re- 
fitonng  to  the  South  the  power  she  possessed  of  protecting  herself, 
before  the  ec|uilibriiim  between  the  two  sections  had  been  destroyed 
by  the  action  of  the  government. 

Here  was  a  clear  statement  of  the  position  and  feelings  of  the 
South  respecting  slavery.  The  ordinance  of  1787  and  the  Mis- 
souri compromise  of  1820  "were  destroying  the  equilibrium  be- 
tween the  fwo  sections  f  And  the  anti-slavery  agitation,  **  if 
not  arrested,  would  destroy  the  Union  ! '*     The  sophistry'  of  Cal- 

oun  sought  a  reasonable  excuse  for  the  South  to  dissolve  the 
Union*  In  a  speech  of  his»  written  during  a  spell  of  sickness,  and 
read  by  Mr.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  he  referred  to  Washington  as 
•*  the  illustrious  Southerner/'     When  it  was  read  in  the  Senate 

[r  Cass  satd : 


IWr 
*'  Our  Washington — the  Washington  of  our  whole  country — receives 
in  this  Senate  the  epithet  of  '  Southerner/  as  if  that  great  man, 
%hose  distinguished  characteristic  was  his  attachment  to  his  country, 
and  his  whole  country,  who  was  so  well  known,  and  who,  more  than 
any  one,  deprecated  all  sectional  feeling  and  all  sectional  action, 
loved  Georgia  better  than  he  loved  New  Hampshire,  because  he  hap- 

Ipened  to  he  born  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Potomac.      I  repeat, 
tir,    that    I    heard    with   great    pain    that  expression  from  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina/* 
There  was  certainly  no  ground  for  reasonable  complaint  on 
the  part  of  the  South.      From  the  convention  that  framed  the 
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Federal  Constitution,  through  all  Congressional  struggle,  and  in 
national  politics  as  well,  the  South  had  secured  nearly  all  meas- 
ures asked  for.  •  And  the  discussion  in  Congress  at  this  time  was 
intended  to  divert  attention  from  the  real  object  of  the  South. 
Another  fugitive-slave  law  was  demanded  by  the  South,  and 
the  Northern  members  voted  them  the  right  to  hunt  slaves 
upon  free  soil.  The  law  passed,  and  was  approved  on  the  i8th 
of  September,  1850. 

It  was  difficult  to  choose  between  the  Democratic  and  Whig 
parties  by  reading  the  planks  in  their  platforms  referring  to  the 
subject  of  slavery.  On  the  1st  of  June,  1852,  the  Democratic 
Convention,  at  Baltimore,  Maryland,  nominated  Franklin  Pierce, 
of  New  Hampshire,  for  the  Presidency,  on  the  forty-ninth  bal- 
lot. This  plank  defined  the  position  of  that  party  on  the  question 
of  slavery. 

"  That  Congress  has  no  power  under  the  Constitution  to  inter- 
fere with  or  control  the  domestic  institutions  of  the  several  States, 
and  that  such  States  are  the  sole  and  proper  judges  of  every  thing 
appertaining  to  their  own  affairs,  not  prohibited  by  the  Constitution ; 
that  all  efforts  of  the  abolitionists,  or  others,  made  to  induce  Con- 
gress to  interfere  with  questions  of  slavery,  or  to  take  incipient  steps 
in  relation  thereto,  are  calculated  to  lead  to  the  most  alarming  and  dan- 
gerous conseciuences  ;  and  that  all  such  efforts  have  an  inevitable  ten- 
dency to  diminish  the  happiness  of  the  people,  and  endanger  the  stabil- 
ity and  ])ermanency  of  the  Union,  and  ought  not  to  be  countenanced 
by  any  friend  of  our  political  institutions. 

*'  That  the  foregoing  proposition  covers,  and  was  intended  to  embrace, 
the  whole  subject  of  slavery  agitation  in  Congress  ;  and  therefore  the 
Democratic  party  of  the  Union,  standing  on  this  national  platform,  will 
abide  by  and  adhere  to  a  faithful  execution  of  the  acts  known  as  the 
compromise  measures  settled  by  the  last  Congress — the  act  for  reclaim- 
ing fugitives  from  service  or  labor  included  ;  which  act  being  designed  to 
carry  out  an  express  provision  of  the  Constitution,  can  not  with  fidelity 
thereto  be  repealed,  nor  so  changed  as  to  destroy  or  impair  its  efficiency. 

*'  That  the  Democratic  party  will  resist  all  attempts  at  renewing,  in 
Congress  or  out  of  it,  the  agitation  of  the  slavery  question,  under  what- 
ever shape  or  color  the  attempt  may  be  made." 

The  Whig  party,  at  the  same  city,  in  convention  assembled, 
on  the  i6th  of  June,  1852,  nominated  Gen.  Winfield  Scott,  for 
the  Presidency,  on  the  fifty-third  ballot.  The  Whig  party  de- 
clared its  position  on  the  slavery  question  as  follows: 


as  the  fugitive*slavc  law  included — are  received  and  acquiesced  in  by 
ihc  Whig  party  of  the  United  States,  as  a  settlement  in  principle  and 
substance  of  the  dangerous  and  exciting  question  which  they  embrace ; 
and  so  far  as  they  are  concernedp  we  will  maintain  them  and  insist  on 
Ltheir  strict  enforcement,  until  time  and  experience  shall  demonstrate 
rthe  necessity  of  further  legislation^  to  guard  against  the  evasion  of  the 
laws  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  abuse  of  their  powers  on  the  other,  not 
impairing  their  present  efficiency  ;  and  we  deprecate  all  agitation  of  the 
question  thus  settled,  as  dangerous  to  our  peace  ;  and  will  discounte* 
nance  all  etTorts  to  continue  or  renew  such  agitation  whenever,  wher- 
ever, or  however  the  attempt  may  be  made  ;  and  we  will  maintain  this 
system  as  essential  to  the  nationality  of  the  Whig  party  of  the  Union/* 

The  political  contest  ended  in    the  autumn  in  favor  of  Mr. 
^icrce.    The  public  journals  in  many  parts  of  the  country  thought 
[the  end  of  the  ■*  slavery  question  "   had  come,  and  that  as  the 
iWhigs  were  determined  to  **  discountenance  all  efforts  to  con- 
tinue or  renew'*  the  agitation  of  the  subject,  there  was  no  fear 
>f  sectional  strife. 

In  his  inaugural  address,  March  4^  18531  President  Pierce  said: 

**  I  believe  that  involuntary  servitude  is  recognized  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, I  believe  that  the  States  where  it  exists  are  entitled  to  efficient 
I  remedies  to  enforce  the  constitutional  provisions*  1  hold  that  the 
compromise  measures  of  1S50  are  strictly  constitutional,  and  to  be  un- 
hesitatingly carried  into  effect.  And  now,  I  fervently  hope  that  the 
question  is  at  rest,*'  etc, 

I  In  the  month  of  December,  upon  the  assembling  of  Congress, 
the  President,  in  his  message  to  that  body,  again  referred  to 
slavery^  as  **  a  subject  which  had  been  set  at  rest  by  the  deliber- 
Ue  judgment  of  the  people,'*     But  on  the  15th  of  December, 

'  nine  days  after  the  message  of  the  President  had  been  received 
by  Congress,  Mr.  Dodge,  of  Iowa,  submitted  to  the  Senate  a  bill 
to  organize  the  territory  of  Nebraska,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Territories.  After  some  discussion  in  the  commit* 
tee,  it  was  finally  reported  back  to  the  Senate  by  Mr,  Douglass,  of 
Illinois,  with  amendmentfi.     The  report  was  elaborate,  and  raised 

I  considerable  doubt  as  to  whether  the  amendments  did  not  repeal 
the  Missouri  compromise,  A  special  report  was  made  on  the 
4th  of  January,  1854, so  amending  the  bill  as  to  remove  all  doubt; 
and,  contemplating  the  opening  of  all  the  vast  territory  secured 
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forever  to  freedom,  startled  the  nation  from  the  "repose  "  it  had 
apparently  taken  from  agitation  on  the  slavery  question,  and 
opened  an  interminable  controversy. 

On  the  i6th  of  January,  Mr.  Dixon,  of  Kentucky,  gave  notice 
that  he  would  introduce  a  bill  clearly  repealing  the  Missouri 
compromise.  The  first  champion  of  the  repeal  of  the  compro- 
mise of  1820  was  a  Northern  Senator,  Stephen  A.  Douglass,  of 
Illinois.  He  hung  a  massive  argument — excelling  rather  in  quan- 
tity than  in  quality — upon  the  following  propositions: 

"  From  these  provisions,  it  is  apparent  that  the  compromise  measures 
of  1850  affirm,  and  rest  upon,  the  following  propositions  : 

''First. — That  all  quesiions  pertaining  to  slavery  in  the  territories, 
and  the  new  States  to  be  formed  therefrom,  are  to  be  left  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  people  residing  therein,  by  their  appropriate  representa- 
tives, to  be  chosen  by  them  for  that  purpose. 

**  Second. — That  '  all  cases  involving  title  to  slaves,*  and  *  questions 
of  personal  freedom,'  are  to  be  referred  to  the  adjudication  of  the  local 
tribunals,  with  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

"  Third. — That  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  in  respect  to  fugitives  from  service,  is  to  be  carried  into  faithful 
execution  in  all  *  the  original  territories,'  the  same  as  in  the  States. 

"  The  substitute  for  the  bill  which  your  committee  have  prepared, 
and  which  is  commended  to  the  favorable  action  of  the  Senate,  pro- 
poses to  carry  these  propositions  and  principles  into  practical  opera- 
tion, in  the  precise  language  of  the  compromise  measures  of  1850." 

Mr.  Douglass  said  : 

"  The  legal  effect  of  this  bill,  if  passed,  was  neither  to  legislate 
slavery  into  nor  out  of  these  territories,  but  to  leave  the  people  to  do 
as  they  pleased.  And  why  should  any  man,  North  or  South,  object  to 
this  j)rinciple  ?  It  was  by  the  operation  of  this  principle,  and  not  by 
any  dictation  from  the  Federal  government,  that  slavery  had  been  abol- 
ished in  half  of  the  twelve  States  in  which  it  existed  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution." 

On  the  3d  of  February,  Mr.  Chase,  of  Ohio,  moved  to  amend 
by  striking  out  the  words,  *'  w^as  superseded  by  the  principles  of 
the  legislation  of  1850,  commonly  called  the  compromise  meas- 
ures, and,"  so  that  the  clause  would  read  :  "  That  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  all  laws  of  the   United   States  which  are  not  locally  in- 
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applicable,  shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  within  the  said 
territory  of  Nebraska  as  elsewhere  within  the  United  States,  ex- 
cept the  eighth  section  of  the  act  preparatory  to  the  admission 
of  Missouri  into  the  Union,  approved  March  6,  1820,  which  is 
hereby  declared  inoperative/* 

Mr.  Chase  then  proceeded  to  reply  to  Mr.  Douglass.  He 
called  attention  to  that  part  of  the  President's  message  which 
referred  to  the  "repose"  of  the  subject  of  slavery,  and  then  said: 

"  The  agreement  of  the  two  old  political  parties,  thus  referred  to  by 
the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  country,  was  complete,  and  a  large  majority 
of  the  American  people  seemed  to  acquiesce  in  the  legislation  of  which 
he  spoke.  A  few  of  us,  indeed^  doubted  the  accuracy  of  these  state- 
ments, and  the  permanency  of  this  repose.  We  never  believed  that  the 
acts  of  1850  would  ]>rove  to  be  a  permanent  adjustment  of  the  slavery 
question.  But,  sir,  we  only  represented  a  small,  though  vigorous  and 
growing  party  in  the  country.  Our  number  was  small  in  Congress.  By 
some  we  were  regarded  as  visionaries,  by  some  as  factionists;  while  almost 
all  agreed  in  pronouncing  us  mistaken.  And  so,  sir,  the  country  was  at 
peace.  As  the  eye  swept  the  entire  circumference  of  the  horizon  and 
upward  to  mid-heaven,  not  a  cloud  appeared  ;  to  common  observation 
there  was  no  mist  or  stain  upon  the  clearness  of  the  sky.  But  suddenly 
all  is  changed  ;  rattling  thunder  breaks  from  the  cloudless  firmament. 
The  storm  bursts  forth  in  fury.  And  now  we  find  ourselves  in  the 
midst  of  an  agitation,  the  end  and  issue  of  which  no  man  can  foresee. 
**Now,  sir,  who  is  responsible  for  this  renewal  of  strife  and  contro- 
versy ?  Not  we,  for  we  have  introduced  no  question  of  territorial 
slavery  into  Congress ;  not  we,  who  are  dentitmccd  as  agitators  and 
factionists.  No,  sir  ;  the  quietists  and  the  finalists  have  become  agita- 
tors ;  they  who  told  us  that  all  agitation  was  quieted,  and  that  the 
resolutions  of  the  political  conventions  put  a  final  period  to  the 
discussion  of  slavery.  This  will  not  escape  the  observation  of  the 
country.  It  is  slavery  that  renews  the  strife.  It  is  slavery  that  again 
wants  room.  It  is  slavery  with  its  insatiate  denmnd  for  more  slave  terri- 
tory and  more  slave  States.  And  what  does  slavery  ask  for  now? 
Why,  sir,  it  demands  that  a  time-honored  and  sacred  compact  shall  he 
rescinded — a  compact  which  has  endured  through  a  whole  generation 
,-^a  compact  which  has  been  universally  regarded  as  inviolable,  North 
and  South — a  compact,  the  constitutionality  of  which  few  have  doubted, 
and  by  which  all  have  consented  to  abide.*' 

I        But  notwithstanding  the   able   and   eloquent  speech  of   Mr. 
Chase,  his  amendment  only  received  thirteen  votes.     The  debate 
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THE   **  BLACK    LAWS  **   OF   **  BORDER   STATES-** 


SrntiNccNT  Law§  inactid  against  Fftia  Ncciiors  akd   MtrLATTon.  —  Ft^mvm-SLAVK   LaW 
*     RK^t-BCTKD   w   Ohio.  —  A   Law  to  mviKT   KicwAPntfc.  —  Thk   Fiust  CoxsTirtiTicMNi  oi' 

OmIO.— HlSTQllV  OF  TtlX  DftED  ScOTT  CASK. — JnOCiB  Ta>IBV^1  OriXtOX  IM  TH»  CasB. — OhIO 
COIiSTITLTION   OP   1851   DRMRD  FrKR  XSGllOltS  TM»  RiGHT  TO  VOrTt.  — Tlie  EsTTABLIfinMSflT  0# 

CoLOKKD  SCKOOLi.  —  Law  iif  TxDiANA  Territorv  iw  RerRKKSfCR  TO  BxRCxmows.  —  Am  Act 

row    THIS   IrcTtrODtJCTIOM  OP   NftGROBS  AKD   MULATTntS  iMl)  THK  TkkRITORV.— FlKTr  CONSTI- 

TimoN  OP  Imdiaka.  — Tmr  Illinois  ContrrruTJow  op  iBtt. -^CRiMtNAL  Codc  ixacthd.— 1lli» 

MOli  fjWDlSLATirRR   pAMRS  AN  ACT  TO  pRKVKKT  TIIR  BuiCaATIOIf  Of   FrRR   NKG»ro«t  INTO  TU« 

Statc  — Fkrr  Krgroksop  tmc  Kortmbrk  Static  ilnourk  RKSTRtcritifi!  and  PitusciitiTiON, 

ALTHOUGH  slavery  was  excluded  from  all  the  new  Stated 
northwest  of  the  Ohio   River,  the  free  Negro  was   but 
h'ttle  better  off  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  than  in  any  of 
the  Southern  States.     From  the  earliest  moment  of  the  organic 
H  existence  of  the  border  free  States,  severe  laws  were  enacted 
^  against  free  Negroes  and  Mulattoes.     At  the  second  session  of 
the  first  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  ''Aft  Act  to  Rtgulate 
Black  and  Mulatto  Persons  ** '  was  passed. 

^P  Sec.  I,  That  no  black  or  mulatto  person  shall  be  permitted  to 
settle  or  reside  in  this  State  **  without  a  certificate  of  his  or  her  actual 
freedom." 

2,  Resident  blacks  and  mulattoes  to  have  their  names  recorded,  etc. 
(Amended  in  1834,  Jan.  5  i,  Curwen,  126.)  Prmho,  **That  nothing  in 

•  this  act  contained  shall  bar  the  lawful   claim  to  any  black  or  mulatto 
person/* 

3.  Residents  prohibited  from  hiring  black  or  mulatto  persons  not 

•  having  a  certificate* 
4.     ForbidSj  under   penalty,  to  "  harbor  or  secrete   any  black  or 
mulatto  person  the  property  of  any  person  whatever,"  or  to  **  hinder  or 
^  prevent  the  lawful  owner  or  owners  from  re-taking/'  etc. 
H        5.     Black  or  mulatto  persons  coming  to  reside  in  the  State  with  a 
s      legal  certificate,  to  record  the  same. 
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*  TTiar  :n  oase  any  person  or  persons,  his  or  their  agent  or 
:zer,:5.  ::ainiin:i  iny  black  or  mulatto  person  or  persons  that  now  are  or 
:er?-u:=r  inav  be  in  :;iis  State,  may  apply,  upon  making  satisfactory  proof 
::.i:  v.:l:i  Jiotiit  or  mulatto  person  or  persons  are  the  property  of  him  or 
.er  vnu  jxjniies.  to  any  associate  judge  or  justice  of  the  f)eace  within  the 
?i:i:::,  "He  isaoc:ate  judj^e  or  justice  is  hereby  empowered  and  required, 
V  lis  ^rel:t:pt,  to  direct  the  sheriff  or  constable  to  arrest  such  black 
jr  Tiuiatto  person  or  persons,  and  deliver  the  same,  in  the  county  or 
:ownsniu  where  such  ofhcers  shall  reside,  to  the  claimant  or  claimants, 
jr  "US  or  their  agent  or  agents,  for  which  service  the  sheriff  or  con- 
stable siioil  receive  such  compensation  as  he  is  entitled  to  receive  in 
jtixer  jases  for  similar  services." 

*.  '*  That  any  person  or  persons  who  shall  attempt  to  remove  or  shall 
remove  rrom  tiiis  State,  or  who  shall  aid  and  assist  in  removing,  con- 
trary' to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  any  black  or  mulatto  person  or  per- 
-ious  without  rirst  proving,  as  herein  before  directed,  that  he,  she,  or 
thev  s  or  are  legally  entitled  so  to  do,  shall,  on  conviction  thereof  be- 
fore .iny  court  having  cognizance  of  the  same,  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum 
01  one  thousand  dollars,  one  half  to  the  use  of  the  informer  and  the 
ochcr  hdit  to  the  use  of  the  State,  to  be  recovered  by  the  action  of  debt 
imtam  or  indictment,  and  shall  moreover  be  liable  to  the  action  of 
tijc  ;>.iriy  injured  ** 

S<>  here  upon  free  soil,  under  a  State  governnnent  that  did 
•tor  -vco^^Tuzo  slavery' in  its  constitution,  the  Negro  was  compelled 
to  :>ioviaco  a  certificate  of  freedom.  Thus  the  fugitive-slave  law 
u  i^  roco'^nized,  but  at  the  same  time  an  unlawful  removal  of 
'!cc  Nci^Tocs  from  the  State  was  forbidden, 

\t  the  session  of  1806-7,  "  An  Act  to  Amend  the  Act  Entitled 
•  /'/  /..'  KcpilatiH}^  Black  and  Mulatto  Persons^  was  passed 
.iMN  juinu^  the  old  law.  The  first  act  simply  required  **  a  certificate 
v»:  leovKMu"  :  the  amended  law  i*equired  Negroes  and  Mulattoes 
.•vteMviitti;  tv^  settle  in  Ohio  to  give  a  bond  not  to  become  a  charge 
ui»vM\  the  county  in  which   they  settled.     Section   four  reads  as 

\  That  no  black  or  mulatto  person  or  ])ersons  shall  hereafter  be 
ivttwiUvvl  ix>  bo  sworn  or  give  evidence  in  any  court  of  record  or  else- 
\UKie  n\  ihi^  State,  in  any  cause  depending  or  matter  of  controversy 
viIku-  \W\wi  P»^rty  to  the  sale  is  a  white  person,  or  in  any  prosecution 
ttluvh   >hall    be    instituted  in  behalf  of  this  State,  against    any  white 

'  I,  Chase,  p.  555. 
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But  this  law  did  not  apply  to  persons  a  shade  nearer  white 
than  Mulatto  [the  seven-eighths  law].'  Their  testimony  was  ad- 
missible, while  that  of  Negroes  and  Mulattoes  was  not  admitted 
against  thep.  In  Jordan  vs.  Smith  [1846],  14,  Ohio*  p.  199: 
"A  black  person  sued  by  a  white,  may  make  affidavit  to  a  plea 
so  as  to  put  the  plaintiff  to  proof." 

Attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  the  fugitive-slave 
law  was  respected  in  Ohio.  In  1818-19,  a  law  ^^^  passed  to 
prevent  the  unlawful  kidnapping  of  free  Negroes,  which,  in  its 
preamble,  recites  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  Congress,  passed 
February  12,  1793,  respecting  fugitives  from  service  and  labor.* 
And  in  1859  the  Legislature  passed  another  act  relating  to 
**  fugitives  from  labor,**  etc.,  paving  the  way  by  the  following 
recital : 


I 
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**  Whereas,  The  second  section  of  the  fourth  article  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  declares  that* no  person'  [etc.,  recitinji;  ii]  ; 
and  whereas  the  laws  now  In  force  within  the  State  of  Ohio  are  wholly 
inadequate  to  the  protection  pledged  by  this  provision  of  the  Conslilu- 
tton  to  the  Southern  States  of  this  Union  ;  and  whereas  it  is  the  duty 
of  those  who  reap  the  largest  measure  of  benefits  conferred  by  the  Con- 
stitution to  recognize  to  their  full  extent  the  obligations  which  that  in-' 
fttriimcnt  imposes  ;  and  whereas  it  is  the  deliberate  conviction  of  this 
General  Assembly  that  the  Constitution  can  only  be  sustained  as  it  was 
framed  by  a  spirit  of  just  compromise  ;  therefore/* 

Sec,  I.  Authorizes  judges  of  courts  of  record,  **  or  any  justice  of 
the  peace,  or  the  mayor  of  any  city  or  town  corporate,"  on  ap[ilication» 
etc.»  of  claimant,  to  bring  the  fugitive  before  a  judge  within  the  county 
where  the  warrant  was  issued,  or  before  some  State  judge  with  certain 
cautions  as  to  proving  the  official  character  of  the  officer  issuing  the 
warrrant  ;  gives  tne  lorm  of  warrant,  directing  the  fugitive  to  be 
brought  before,  etc.,  "  10  be  be  dealt  with  as  the  law  directs."  ■ 

\  J.  Peck,  Esq.  [9,  Ohio,  p.  212]*  refers  to  the  laws  of  1818-I9, 
and  1S30-31,  as  a  recognition  by  the  State  of  Ohio  of  the  power 
of  Congress  to  pass  the  act  of   1793,  though  that  the  act  was  not 

fspecially  tnentioned. 

The  first  constitution  of  Ohio  [1802]  restricted  the  right  of 
suffrage  to  "all  white  male  inhabitants,"  **  In  all  elections,  all 
white  male  inhabitants  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  hav- 


*  JeHrics  vt,  Ankcny»  1 1,  Ohio,  p*  375* 

■  Curwen,  p.  535, 


*3,  Cbase  L..  p.  JO52. 
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n^  '^.<vd^  in  the  State  one  year  next  preceding  the  election,  and 
.▼ho  have  paid  or  are  charged  with  a  State  or  county  tax,  shall 
efiioy  tho  right  of  an  elector,"  etc.  *  This  was  repeated  in  the 
Bill  ot  Rights  adopted  in  185 1.* 

Article  iv..  Section  2,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  says :  •'  The  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to 
ail  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  States." 
The  question  as  to  whether  free  Negroes  were  included  in  the 
above  was  discussed  at  great  length  in  the  Dred  Scott  case,  where 
Chiet-J  ustice  Taney  took  the  ground  that  a  Negro  was  not  a 
citizen  under  the  fourth  article  of  the  Constitution.  But  the 
fourth  article  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  [1778]  recognized 
free  Negroes  as  citizens.     It  is  given  here  : 

*'  Art.  4. — The  better  to  secure  and  perpetuate  mutual  friendship 
and  intercourse  among  the  people  of  the  different  States  in  this  Union, 
the  free  inhabitants  of  each  of  these  States — paupers,  vagabonds,  and 
fugitives  from  justice  excepted — shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and 
immunities  of  free  citizens  in  the  several  States  ;  and  the  people  of  each 
State  shall  have  free  ingress  and  regress  to  and  from  any  other  State, 
and  shall  enjoy  therein  all  the  privileges  of  trade  and  commerce,  sub- 
)cct  to  the  same  duties,  impositions,  and  restrictions  as  the  inhabitants 
ihcreot,  respectively  ;  provided  that  such  restrictions  shall  not  extend 
so  t.ir  as  to  prevent  the  removal  of  property  imported  into  any  State, 
iK>m  any  other  State,  of  which  the  owner  is  an  inhabitant  ;  provided, 
also,  that  no  imposition,  duty,  or  restriction  shall  be  laid  by  any  State 
on  the  property  of  the  United  States,  or  either  of  them.*" 

By  this  it  is  evident  that  **  paupers,  vagabonds,  and  fugitives 
honi  justice"  were  the  only  persons  excluded  from  the  right  of 
cili/.cnship.    The  following  is  the  history  of  the  Dred  Scott  case: 

**  In  the  year  1834,  the  plaintiff  was  a  negro  slave  belonging  to  Dr. 
Kinei>on,  who  was  a  surgeon  in  the  army  of  the  United  States.  In  that 
>cai,  iH^^4,  said  Dr.  Emerson  took  the  plaintiff  from  the  State  of  Mis- 
M»vm  to  the  military  post  at  Rock  Island,  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  and 
held  him  there  as  a  slave  until  the  month  of  April  or  May,  1836.  At 
the  time  last  mentioned,  said  Dr.  Emerson  removed  the  plaintiff  from 
!t.ud  military  post  at  Rock  Island  to  the  military  post  at  Fort  Snelling, 
situate  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River,  in  the  territory 
known  as  U|)per    Louisiana,  acquired  by  the  United  States  of  France, 

*  kt'vUcil  Statutes  of  Ohio,  vol.  i.  p.  60.  *  Ibid.,  p.  iii. 

*  Llliot'is  Debates,  vol.  i.  p.  79 
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And  sfttiale  north  of  the  latitude  of  thirty-six  degrees  thirty  minutes 
north,  and  north  of  the  State  of  Missouri.  Sard  Dr.  Emerson  held  the 
plaintiff  in  slavery  at  said  Fort  SnelHng,  frora  said  last-mentioned  date 
until  the  year  1838. 

"In  the  year  1S35,  Harriet,  who  is  named  in  the  second  count  of 
the  plaintiff's  declaration,  was  th*:  negro  slave  of  Major  Taliaferro, 
who  belonged  to  the  army  of  the  United  States,  In  that  year,  1^55^ 
said  Major  Taliaferro  look  said  Harriet  to  said  Fort  SnelUng,  a  military 
post,  situated  as  herein  before  stated,  and  kept  her  there  as  a  slave  until 
the  year  1836,  and  then  sold  and  delivered  her  as  a  slave  at  said  Fori 
Snelling  unto  the  said  Dr.  Emerson  herein  before  named.  Said  Dr. 
Emerson  held  said  Harrit-t  in  slavery  at  said  Fort  Snelling  until  the 
year  i8j8. 

**  In  the  year  1836,  the  plaintiff  and  said  Harriet  at  said  Fort  Snell- 
ing, with  the  consent  of  said  Or  Emerson,  who  then  claimt.«d  to  be 
their  master  and  owner,  intermarried,  and  took  each  other  for  husband 
and  wife.  Eliza  and  Lizzie,  named  in  the  third  count  of  the  plamtiff*« 
declaration,  are  the  fruit  of  that  marriage,  Eliza  is  about  fourteen 
years  old,  and  was  born  on  board  the  steamboat  *Gipsey/  north  of  the 

H  north   line  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  and   upon  the  river  Mississippi. 

J 'Lizzie  is  about  seven  years  old,  and  was  born  in  the  State  of  Missouri, 
at  the  military  post  called  Jefferson  Barracks. 

1**  In  the  year  1838,  said  Dr.  Emerson  removed  the  plaintiff  and  said 
Harriet  and  their  said  daughter  Eliza  from  said  Fort  Snelling  to  the 
State  of  Missouri,  where  they  have  ever  since  resided. 
'*  Before  the  commencement  of  this  suit,  said  Dr.  Emerson  sold  and 
conveyed  the  plaintiff,  said  Harriet,  Eliza^  and  Lizzie  to  the  defendant, 
as  slaves,  and  titc  defendant  has  ever  since  claimed  to  hold  them  and 
each  of  them  as  slaves* 

*'  At  the  lime  mentioned  in  the  plaintiff's  declaration,  the  defendant, 
claiming  to  be  owner  as  aforesaid,  laid  his  hands  u|>on  said  plaintiff,  Har- 
riet,  Eliza,  and   Lizzie,  and   imprisoned  them,  doing  in  this  respect^ 
owcver,  no  more  than  what  he  might  lawfully  do  if  they  were  of  right 
his  staves  at  such  times. 

•  •*•  **•• 

I\  **  It  is  agreed  that  Dred  Scott  brought  suit  for  hb  freedom  in  the 
Circuit  Court  of  St.  Louis  County  ;  that  there  was  a  verdict  and  judg- 
tnent  in  his  favor ;  that  on  a  writ  of  error  to  the  Supreme  Court  the 
judgment  below  was  reversed,  and  the  same  remanded  to  the  Circuit 
Court,  where  it  has  been  continued  to  await  the  decision  of  this  case. 
**  In  May,  1854,  the  cause  went  before  a  jury,  who  found  the  follow- 
ing verdict,  viz. :  'As  to  the  first  issue  joined  in  this  case,  we  of  the 
.jury  find  the  defendant  not  guilty ;  and  as  to  the  issue  secondly  above 
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joined*  we  of  the  jury  find  ihat  before  and  at  the  time  when,  etc.,  in  th^ 
first  count  mentioned,  the  said  Dred  Scott  was  a  negro  slave,  the  lawful 
property  of  the  defendant  ;  and  as  to  the  issue  thirdly  above  joined^ 
we,  the  jury,  find  that  before  and  at  the  time  when,  etc.,  in  the  seconc3 
and  third  counts  mentioned,  the  said  Harriet,  wife  of  said  Dred  Scott, 
and  Eliza  and  Lizzie,  the  daughters  of  the  said  Dred  Scott,  were  negro 
slaves,  the  lawful  property  of  the  defendant.' 

**  Whereupon,  the  court  gave  judgment  for  the  defendant. 

"After  an  ineffectual  motion  for  a  new  trial,  the  plaintiff  filed  the 
following  bill  of  exceptions, 

**  On  the  trial  of  this  cause  by  the  jury,  the  plaintiff,  to  maintain  the' 
issues  on  his  part,  read  to  the  jury  the  following  agreed  statement  of 
facts  (see  agreement  above).  No  further  testimony  was  given  to  the 
jury  by  either  parly.  Thereupon  the  plaintiff  moved  the  court  to  give 
to  the  jury  the  following  insiruciions,  viz.  : 

**  *  That,  upon  the  facts  agreed  to  by  the  parties,  they  ought  to  find 
for  the  plaintiff,'  The  court  refused  to  give  such  instruction  to  the 
Jury,  and  the  plaintiff,  to  such  refusal,  then  and  there  duly  excepted. 

The  court  then  gave  the  following  instruction  to  the  jury,  on  motion 
of  the  defendant  : 

"  *  The  jury  are  instructed,  that  upon  the  facts  in  this  case,  the  law  is 
with  the  defendant/     The  plaintiff  excepted  to  this  instruction. 

**  Upon  these  exceptions,  the  case  came  up  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
December  term,  1H56.*'*  1 

Judge  Taney  gave  the  following  opinion: 

'*  The  question  is  simply  this  \  Can  a  negro,  whose  ancestors  were 
imported  into  this  country  and  sold  as  slaves,  become  a  member  of  the 
political  community  formed  and  brought  into  existence  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  as  such  become  entitled  to  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  and  immunities  guaranteed  by  that  instrument  to  the 
citizen  ?  One  of  which  rights  is  the  privilege  of  suing  in  a  court  of  the 
United  States  in  the  cases  specified  in  the  Constitution. 

**It  will  be  observed  that  the  plea  applies  to  that  class  of  persons 
only  whose  ancestors  were  negroes  of  the  African  race,  and  imported 
into  this  country,  and  sold  and  held  as  slaves.  The  only  matter  in 
issue  before  the  court,  therefore,  is,  whether  the  descendants  of  such 
slaves,  when  they  shall  be  emancipated,  or  who  are  born  of  parents  who 
had  become  free  before  their  birth,  are  citizens  of  a  State,  in  the  s^nse 
in  which  the  word  citizen  is  used  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.     And  this  being  the  only  matter  in  dispute  on  the  pleadings,  the 

*  Sanford's  Dred  ScoU  Cas«,  pp.  397-399^ 
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court  must  be  understood  as  speaking  in  this  opinion  of  that  class  only, 
that  is,  of  those  persons  who  are  the  descendants  of  Africans  who  were 
ifiiportcd  into  this  country  and  sold  as  slaves. 

•  ••**••• 

**We  proceed  to  examine  the  case  as  presented  by  the  pleadings, 

**'rhe  words  *  people  of  the  United  States'  and  *citixcns  '  are  synony* 
cnous  terms,  and  mean  the  same  thing.  They  both  describe  the  political 
body  who,  according  to  our  republican  institutions,  form  the  sovereignty, 
and  who  hold  the  power  and  conduct  the  government  through  their 
representatives.  They  are  what  we  familiarly  call  the  *  sovereign 
people,  and  every  citizen  is  one  of  this  people,  and  a  constituent 
tneraber  of  this  sovereignty.  The  question  before  us  is,  whether 
the  class  of  persons  described  in  the  plea  in  abatement  compose  a 
portion  of  this  people,  and  are  constituent  members  of  this  sover- 
eignty. We  think  they  are  not,  and  that  they  are  not  included,  and 
were  not  intended  to  be  included,  under  the  word  *  citizen*  in  the 
Constitution,  and  can  therefore  claim  none  of  the  rights  and  privileges 
which  that  instrument  provides  for  and  secures  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  at  that  time  considered  as  a  subor- 
dinate [405]  and  inferior  class  of  beings,  who  had  been  subjugated  by 
the  dominant  race,  and^  whether  emancipated  or  not,  yet  remained  sub- 
ject to  their  authority,  and  had  no  rights  or  privileges  but  such  as  those 
who  held  the  power  and  the  government  might  choose  to  grant  them. 

**  It  is  not  the  province  of  the  court  to  decide  upon  the  justice  or 
injustice,  the  policy  or  impolicy,  of  these  laws,     ,     ,     , 

**  In  discussing  this  question,  we  must  not  confound  the  rights  of 
citizenship  which  a  State  may  confer  within  its  own  limits,  and  the 
rights  of  citizenship  as  a  member  of  the  Union,  It  does  not  by  any 
means  follow^  because  he  has  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  citizen 
of  a  State,  that  he  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  He  may 
have  all  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  citizen  of  a  Stale,  and  yet  not 
be  entitled  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  citizen  of  any  other  Stale, 
For,  previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
every  State  had  the  undoubted  right  to  confer  on  whomsoever  it  pleased 
the  character  of  citizen,  and  to  endow  him  with  all  its  rights.  But  this 
character  of  course  was  confined  to  the  boundaries  of  the  State,  and 
gave  him  no  rights  or  privileges  in  other  States  beyond  those  secured  to 
him  by  the  laws  of  nations  and  the  comity  of  States.  Nor  have  the 
several  States  surrendered  the  power  of  conferring  these  rights  and 
privileges  by  adopting  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stales,  Each 
State  may  still  confer  them  upon  an  alien,  or  any  one  it  thinks  proper, 
or  upon  any  class  or  description  of  persons  ;  yet  he  would  not  be  a  citi- 
xeo  in  the  sense  in  which  that  word  is  used  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
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llz.itd  States,  nor  entitled  to  sue  as  such  in  one  of  its  courts,  nor  to 
the  privileges  and  immunities  of  a  citizen  in  the  other  States.  The 
r^hs  which  he  would  acquire  would  be  restricted  to  the  State  which 
gave  ihera.  The  Constitution  has  conferred  on  Congress  the  light  to 
estao..sh  an  uniform  rule  of  naturalization,  and  this  right  is  evidently 
exclusive,  3Jid  has  always  been  held  by  this  court  to  be  so.  Conse- 
quccrly  no  State,  since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  can,  by  na- 
coralizing  an  alien,  invest  hira  with  the  rights  and  privileges  secured  to 
a  diiiea  ot  a  State  under  the  Federal  Government,  although,  so  far  as 
the  Scale  alone  was  concerned,  he  would  undoubtedly  be  entitled  to  the 
Ti;'n3  of  a  cirizen.  and  clothed  with  all  the  [406]  rights  and  immunities 
which  me  Constirution  and  laws  of  the  State  attached  to  that  char- 
acter. 

*•  I:  is  very  clear,  therefore,  that  no  State  can,  by  any  act  or  law  of 
its  cwTu  passed  since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  introduce  a  new 
member  into  the  polirical  community  created  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  It  cannot  make  him  a  member  of  this  community  by 
making  hi:u  jl  member  of  its  own.  And,  for  the  same  reason,  it  cannot 
:2:n.Hiuce  any  person  or  description  of  persons  who  were  not  intended 
:o  be  em  J  raced  in  this  new  political  family,  which  the  ConstitutioB 
bnjjjjh:  into  existence,  but  were  intended  to  be  excluded  from  it 

"•  The  s:uestion  then  arises,  whether  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu* 
\\<3r.^  in  reLa:ion  to  the  personal  rights  and  privileges  to  which  the  citi- 
Kfi  or  a  S:a:e  should  be  entitled,  embraced  the  negro  African  race,  at 
:.^.l:  :  -"je  i*^.  :h.>  Cvv.:ntry,  or  who  might  afterwards  be  imported,  who 
.i-d  :^.":i  .^r  >x>u!d  arierwards  be  made  free  in  any  State  ;  and  to  put  it 
.::  :  :e  ro*e:  j:  a  single  State  to  make  him  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
a;:v:  .-'.d.:e  ^:ui  w::h  the  full  rights  of  citizenship  in  every  other  State 
^u  Kv::  -.-i.-.r  censer.:.  Does  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  act 
ax*.-  ^  --■  w>.c::evcr  he  shall  be  made  free  under  the  laws  of  a  State, 
ai:o  '-i  >v'vi  :here  :o  :he  rank  of  a  citizen,  and  immediately  clothe  him 
w  ;^  a!'.  :he  vri\  "leges  of  a  citizen  in  every  other  State  and   in   its  own 

•  V-^;  vv'^urt  think  the  affirmative  of  these  propositions  cannot  be 
•iM  *:  I  "^vi  A:^d  if  i:  cannot,  the  plaintiff  in  error  could  not  be  a  citi- 
:v.!  .N  :  ^c  S:aU'  v^:  M:>souri,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  of 
,  tv.    v   *  -vi   S:a:cs.  auvi.   consequently,  was  not  entitled  to  sue  in  its 


•^-^  ^  J,v:-i^^'^  v^t  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  plea  in  abatement 
:>.u  '.  '.*  '.^A::^:  '!  /%  Ncv^ro.  Dred  Scott)  was  not  a  citizen  in  the 
^»;^»^c   .^:    :  "o  V.  o'u   in  Article  iii.  Sec.  2  of  the  Constitution,  was 


^  Uo*ar.i>  Ke^x>rt>.  vol.  xix.  pp.  403-405,  sq. 
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based  upon  an  erroneous  idea  respecting  the  location  of  the  word 
citisen  in  the  instrument.  The  premise  of  the  court  was  wrong, 
and  hence  the  fecblc^ness  of  the  reasoning  and  the  false  conclu- 
sions. Article  iii,  Section  z  of  the  Constitution,  extends  judicial 
power  to  all  cases,  in  law  and  equity,  **  between  citizens  of  differ- 
ent States,  between  citizens  of  ihe  same  State,"  etc»  But  Article 
iv.  Section  2,  declares  that  **  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several 
States.**  The  plea  in  abatement  was  brought  under  Article 
lit,  but  all  the  judges,  except  Justice  McLean,  built  their  decision 
upon  the  word  cithcn  as  it  stood  in  Article  iv. 

By  the  constitution  of  Ohio,  adopted  in  1851,  free  Negroes 
were  not  only  denied  the  right  to  vote,  but  were  excluded  from 
the  militia  service.  This  law  was  not  repealed  until  187S. 
K  Neither  the  constitution  of  1B02,  nor  that  of  i$5i,  discrimi- 
^^■pi|cd  against  free  Negroes  in  matters  of  education  \  but  separate 
^Kliools  have  been  maintained  in  Ohio  from  the  beginning  down 
^^Bo  the  present  time,  by  special  acts  of  the  Legislature. 

In  the  territory  of  Indiana  there  were  quite  a  number  of  Ne- 
groes from  the  beginning  of  the  century.  Some  were  slaves. 
In  1806,  the  first  Legislature,  at  its  second  session,  passed  a  law 
in  reference  to  execuiions^  as  follows: 


^^k     "Sec,  7,     And  whereiis  doubts  have  arisen  wheihur  the  time  of  ser- 

"vtce  of  negroes  and  muUttoes,  bound  to  service  in  this  territory,  may 

be  sold  on  execution  against  the  master,  Be  it  therefore  enacted  that  the 

Hiime  of  service  of  such  negroes  or  mulattoes  may  be  sold  on  execution 

|H^ainst  the  master,  in  the  same  manner  as  personal  estate,  immediately 

iHfrom  which  sale  the  said  negroes  or  mulattoes  shall  serve  the  purchaser 

^^^fcr  purchasers  for  the  residue  of  their  time  of  service  ;  and  the  said  pur- 

Kchaaers  and  negroes  and  mulattoes  shall  have  the  same  remedies  against 

each  other  as  by  the  laws  of  the  territory  are  mutually  given  them  in 

the  several  cases  therein  mentioned,  and  the  purchasers  shall  be  obliged 

to  fulfil  to  the  said   servants  the  contracts  they  made  with  the  masters, 

as  expressed  in  the  indenture  or  agreement  of  servitude,  and  shall,  for 

want  of  such  contract,  be  obliged  to  give  him  or  them  their  freedom  due 

at  the  \:t\<1  uf  the  time  of  service,  as  expressed  in  the  second  section  of 

|H|he  law   of  the  territory,  entitled  *  Law  concerning  servants,*  adopted 

"^the  twenty-second  day  of  September,  eighteen  hundred  and  three.  Thia 

act  shall  commence  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  Feb- 

niary  next/'  * 


*  Hurt],  vol  ii.  p.  taj. 
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Uniii'.:  _.    not  all.     Nc;^roe<  were 

tile  I  :  :  States.    And  on  the  i;th 

ri^'i >  =  ;.* rodiution  of  Xi^r  ■:i  and 

est-i 

^^  -  .^-.vr'ul  for  any  person  b.-irii  :hc 

^1  "'  -     -  r.  -Littoes  of  and  alcove  :':e  agr 

^^'  .::•:  labor  as  slaves  in  any  o:  the 

^  '  •  -".r-.  -."ir  for  any  (Mtizens  of  the  ^aid 

^  '  .        -•  ijme   to    bring  tlie  said   negroes 

1 

-ircTj-ors  of  any  negroes  or   muiatioo 

.  .  -    r.:o  this  territory,  shall,  within  ihiriy 

•. :  same  before  the   clerk  of  Court  of 

:-d  in  presence  of  said  clerk  the  said 

■•::  -r   and  agree  to,  and  with   his  or  her 

.:"  years  which  the  said  negro  or  mil- 

. :   >.sr  said  owner  or  ])ossessor,  and  the 

-   ::i..!atio  removed  into  this  territory  a> 

.  -  :     :^  or  her  owner  as  aforesaid,  it  shall  and 

■-     .  within  sixty  days  thereafter,  to  remove 

:.:\y  place   [to]  which  by  the  laws  of  the 

'     :::: '.\!ience  such   owner  or  ])ossessor  may 

■      :./ed  to   remove  the  same.     (As  tpioted 

.!.-.,   to   act   as   rc(iuired    in    the   ])rece(iing 
..■.:i'.  a:ul   right  to  the  service  of  sik  h  negro 

^    -  .:  .■.r.y  r-ers.in  removing  into  tliis  territory  and 
-*.--.  r  oi  any  negro   or  mulatto  as  aforesaid. 
,  ■   ■.  :.i:-.  or  if  any  ])erson   shall  hereatler  acquire 
r  :n::!.itto  under  the  age  aforesaid,  and  who 
<  :;;:r:tory.  it  shall  ami  may  be  lawful  for  such 
--  --   r  t:  '.ii'ld  the  said  negro  U)  service  or  labor — 
■  .■. .    ..:  ::u-  age  of  thirty-five,  and  females  until 
^     .      ■.  ■  r:y-two  years. 
.-■■.:    .::'v  '.icrson  remo\ing  any  negro  or  mulatto 
.■  *.  -..  .  •■.:;i  'M'.y  oi   ti:e  preceiiing  sections,  it  shall 
;  .:-.  "..  u.thin  thirty  days   thereafter,  lo  register 
-   V  .  -.;::.■  V  r  nvalatto  with  the  clerk  of  the  Court 
.    .  ;  Tv.;  vi-  V  iH;uty. 
N.    -     .-  ■•^^■»  :v:i:>:rv  on  removal  to  another  countv." 
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'Sees.  8,  9,     Penalties  by  fine  for  breach  of  this  act. 
^Sec,  10.    Clerk  to  take  security  that  negro  be  not  chargeable  when 
;  term  expires. 
**Scc.  12.     Fees, 

**  Sec.  1  J.  That  the  children  born  in  said  territory  of  a  parent  of 
olor  owning  service  or  labor»  by  indenture  according  to  law,  should 
f  serve  the  master  or  intstress  of  such  parent — the  males  until  the  age  of 
thirty,  and  the  females  until  the  age  of  twenty-eight  years.  (As 
quoted  in  Boon  v,  Jyliet,  1836,  i,  Scammon,  258.) 

"Sec,  14.  That  an  act  respecting  apprentices  misused  by  their 
^blaster  or  mistress  should  apply  to  such  children.  (See  the  statute 
^Kited  in  Rankin  v.  Lydia«  2,  A.  K*  Marshall's  Ky.,  467  ;  and  in  Jarrot  v, 
^■tarrot,  2,  Gilmanf  19.)     This  act  was  repealed  in  iSio/*  * 

Under  the  first  constitution  of  Indiana,  adopted  in  1816, 
Negroes  were  not  debarred  from  the  elective  franchise.  In  Ar. 
tide  i,  Section  i,  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  this  remarkable  language 
occurs:  "  That  all  men  are  born  equally  free  and  independent, 
and  have  certain  natural,  inherent,  and  unalienable  rights,"  etc* 
But  the  very  next  year  the  primal  rights  of  the  Negro  as  a  citi- 
zen were  struck  down  by  the  following :  **  No  negro,  mulatto, 
or  Indian  shall  be  a  witness,  except  in  pleas  of  the  State  against 
negroes,  mulattoes,  or  Indians,  or  in  civil  cases  where  negroes, 
mulattoes,  or  Indians  alone  shall  be  parties.*'* 

In  1819  [March  22d],  an  execution  law  was  passed  by  which 
the  time  of  service  of  Negroes  could  be  sold  on  execution  against 
the  master,  in  the  same  manner  as  personal  estate.  From  the 
time  of  the  sale,  such  Negroes  or  Mulattoes  were  compelled  to 
serve  the  buyer  until  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  service/ 

In  1831/an  act  regulating  free  Negroes  and  Mulattoes,  ser- 
mts  and  slaves,  declared  : 


^  "  Sec,  I.  Negroes  and  mulattoes  emigrating  into  the  State  shall 
give  bond,  e»c, 

"  Sec,  2.  In  failure  of  this,  such  negro,  etc.,  may  be  hired  out  and 
the  proceeds  applied  to  his  benefit,  or  removed  from  the  State  under 
i^the  poor  law. 

*'Scc,  5,     Penalty  for  committing  such  without  authority. 

•'Sec.  4,     Penalty  for  harboring  such  who  have  not  given  bond. 

••Sec.  5.     That  the  right  of  any  persons  to  pass  through  this  State, 


*  Terr.  Imwf  1807-8.  p,  423-  '  Laws  of  1817,  ch*  3,  i 

'See  Hurdi  vol  ti.  p.  139. 
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iritii  his,  her,  or  their  negroes  or  mulattoes,  servant  or  servants,  when 
emigrating  or  travelling  to  any  other  State  or  territory  or  country,  mak- 
ing no  unnecessary  delay,  is  hereby  declared  and  secured."  * 

In  185 1  the  new  constitution  limited  the  right  of  franchise  to 
"white  male  citizens  of  the  United  States."  "No  negro  or 
mulatto  shall  have  the  right  of  suffrage." 

**  Art.  xii..  Sec.  i.  The  militia  shall  consist  of  all  able-bodied  white 
male  persons,  between,  etc. 

*'  Art.  xiiL,  Sec.  i.  No  negro  or  mulatto  shall  come  into,  or  settle 
in  the  State  after  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution. 

''  Sec.  2.  S\\  contracts  made  with  any  negro  or  mulatto  coming 
into  the  State  contrary  to  the  foregoing  section  shall  be  void  ;  and  any 
person  who  shall  employ  such  negro  or  mulatto  or  encourage  him  to 
remain  in  the  State  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  ten,  nor  more  than  five 
hundred  dollars. 

^  Sec.  3.  All  fines  which  may  be  collected  for  a  violation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  article,  or  of  any  law  hereafter  passed  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  the  same  into  execution,  shall  be  set  apart  and  appropriated 
for  the  colonization  of  such  negroes  and  mulattoes  and  their  descend- 
ants as  may  be  in  the  State  at  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution  and 
may  be  willing  to  emigrate. 

'*  Sec.  4.  The  General  Assembly  shall  pass  laws  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  article." 

Other  severe  laws  were  enacted  calculated  to  modify  and  limit 
the  ri^^hts  of  free  persons  of  color. 

The  first  constitution  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  adopted  in  1818, 
limited  the  [Art.  ii,  Sec.  27]  elective  franchise  to  "free  white" 
j^rrsons.  Article  v,  Sec.  i,  exempted  "negroes,  mulattoes,  and 
Indians**  from  service  in  the  militia.  In  March,  1819,  *M«  Act 
KiS/^i»UnX  Free  Xe^rocs,  Mulattoes^  Servants,  and  Slaves'*  passed. 
Sec.  I  required  Negro  and  Mulatto  persons  coming  into  the  State 
to  produce  a  certificate  of  freedom.  Sec.  2  required  them  to 
ic^istcr  their  family  as  well  as  themselves.  Sec.  3  required  per- 
sons brin^int;  slaves  into  the  State,  for  the  purpose  of  emancipating 
thon^  to  ^ive  bonds.  Passes  were  required  of  Colored  people, 
,uiii  many  other  hard  exactions.  The  bill  above  referred  to  con- 
taineil  twentv-five  sections.* 


'  Revised  Laws  of  Indiana,  1838. 

•  Session  Laws,  1819,  p.  354.     R.  S.,  1833,  p.  466. 
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On  the  6th  of  January,  1827,  a  criminal  code  was  enacted  for 
offences  committed  by  Negroes  and  servants,  which  contained 
uinany  cruel  features.  On  the  2d  of  February  a  law  was  passed 
ideclaring  that  all  Negroes,  Mulattoes,  and  Indians  were  incom- 
tent  to  be  witnesses  in  any  court  against  a  white  person  ;  and 
Flhat  a  person  having  one  fourth  part  Negro  blood  shall  be  ad- 
judged a  Mulatto.  This  law  was  re-enacted  in  1845/  In  1853, 
|February  I5th,  the  Legislature  of  Illinois  passed  **  An  Aci  to  Pre- 
\^nt  thi  Immigrattan  0/  Free  Negroes  into  this  State'' 

"Sees.  1,  2.  Fine  and  imprisonment  for  bringing  slave^  for  any 
iurposc»  into  the  State.  Pratnw  :  *  Thai  thi*»  shall  not  be  construed  so 
19  to  affect  persons  or  slaves,  bona  fide ^  travelling  through  this  State  from 
and  to  any  other  State  in  the  United  States.* 

**  Sec.  3.  Misdemeanor  for  negro  or  mulatto,  bond  or  free,  10  come 
with  intention  of  residing. 

**Sec»  4.  Such  may  be  prosecuted  and  fined  or  sold,  for  time,  for 
Cine  and  costs. 

**  Sees,  5,  6^  7.  If  such  do  not  afterwards  remove,  increased  fine 
and  like  proceedings,  etc.,  etc.     Appeal  allowed  to  the  circuit. 

**Sec.  8.     If  cinimed  as  fugitive  slave,  after  being  thus  arrested,  a 

Justice  of  the  peace,  *  after  hearing  the  evidence,   and  being  satisfied 

[that  the  person  or  persons  claiming  said  negro  or  mulatto  is  or  are  the 

lowner  or  owners  of    and    entitled   to   the   custody   of    said    negro   or 

nuUtto,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  United  States  passed  upon 

lis  subject,*  shall  give  the  owner  a  certificate,  after  his  paying  the  costs 

ind  the  negro*s  unpaid  fine,  'and  the  said  ow^ncr  or  agent  so  claiming 

ihall  have  a  right  to  take  and  remove  said  slave  out  of  the  State/ 

'  Sec.  9,  Punishment  of  justice  for  nonfeasance,  and  of  witness 
folsely  accusing  negro/' ' 

While  slavery  had  no  legal,  constitutional  existence  in  the 
three  border  States,  there  were,  in  fact,  quite  a  number  of 
slaves   within   their  jurisdiction    during  the  first   generation  of 

"their  existence.  And  the  free  people  of  Color  were,  firsts  de- 
nied the  right  of  citizenship  ;  second,  excluded  from  the  militia 
service;  thirei^  ruled  out  of  the  courts  whenever  their  testimony 
was  offered  against  a  white  person ;  fourth^  could  not  come  into 
the  free  border  States  without  producing  a  certificate  of  freedom  ; 

|Bnd,  fifth,  were  annoyed  by  many  little,  mean  laws  in  the  excr- 
of    the  few  rights    they  were   suffered    to  jenjoy,     A   full 


R<  S.,  1845.  p<  >54* 


*  Rev.  Sl  of  1856,  p.  780. 
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description  of  the  infamous  "  Black  Code  "  of  these  States  would 
occupy  too  much  space,  and,  therefore,  the  dark  subject  must  be 
dismissed.  Posterity  shall  know,  however,  how  patiently  the  free 
Negroes  of  the  Northern  States  endured  the  restrictions  and  pro- 
scriptions which  law  and  public  sentiment  threw  across  their  so- 
cial and  political  pathway  1 
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CHAPTER   XL 


THE   NORTHERN   NEGROES. 

HAL  RtQIfTS  OF  NkCKOB^  IN  TH«  StAVR  SrATIt!!.  —  FlTClTlVft  SlaVMS  ftSK  RlPVCSK  IN  CaWAINL 

—  NkGKOKs  nrrmo^  ACAtrtrr  Taxation  without  Rkpukskt^tatiom, — A  Law  mivKNTtNO 
titxiMata  ¥wan   oTHitw  States  riroM   sKrrtiNa   i»    M AiSACMfssTTs.  —  Nortcx  to    Hlacics, 

lKr'lAN5»  AND  MtttATTOtt-S  W/v«NlNfi  TllHM  TO  LILWK  TH»  CoMMOWWlCALTH,  —  TWi  Rir,llT« 
AND  PklVlLKCCS  UW  THC  NitbNO  KKSTKlCTKIf,  —  CoLOKEtJ  MeN  TURM  THBIlt  AtTKMTIOjI  TO  THK 
EjJL't  ATIOH   or  THItIR   OW>i    R.vClt.  —  J  OHK  V.  De  GrAAVE,  THE   FIRST  CoiOKRD   MaN    At>MITTRO 

%o  fiiR  M«s4aititrrT*  Mkdicau  SocritTY.  —  Promij^ent  Colorbd  Mirj*  or  Niw  Vopu  and 
l*MiLAO&truiA. — The  OitGAMiATiON  or  the  ArniCAN  Mrthodi$t  EnscoPAu  khu  Culoksd 

llAmsr  CMfRCKKS.  —  CoLoRBO    MbN    DISTIXGUI&H  THEMSKLVbS   IN   TKK    PuLf  IT.  *- RitlSSRT  TO 

THE    Ohio    Asti-6laveiv   SocrrTY  op  Colokkd    P«ort.g   in    Ciwc(nkati    in  1835,  —  Many 

n'MCJlA^ft  THklK    FkkrI#ON.— HpJtRY    BOVD,  TUB     MECHANIC    AND    BuiLDRR. —  Hr  »EC0ME*   A 

SiccessrvL  Manufactlrrr  in  Cincijcnati.  — Saml'kl  T.  Wiixox,  tmk  Grocer. —  Hw  Suc- 

CEU    IK     Ht'Stl^ESS    IN    <*tNClNNATt.  —  Ball    AND    ThoMA&«  THE     PhoTOCRAJ'HERS.  «— COLORED 

pEOrLi  OF  Cincinnati  evince  a  Desire  to  tajcr  Came  of  iHiMSfiLVKs  — Lvoia  P,  Mott 

ftSTAnUSHRS   A    HoUR    FOK   CoUJBtU  OkPHANS.  —  TmE   OkCAM/AHON    RffECTtO    IN    18^4. —  \X% 

St'ccRsai,—  FoKMATioN  or  A  Colored  Miutarv  Company  called  **Thk  Attuck*  GrAEoa/* 
-^  Emigration  or  Nmcrubs  to  Liiuhia.— The  CoLOtiRO  Peoplh  uvb  dowm  mvch  Pmejv- 

01 CB. 


IN   1850  there  were  238,187  free  Negroes  in  the  stave  States. 
Their  freedom  was  merely  nomtnah     They  were  despised 
beneath  the  slaves,  and  were  watched  with  suspicious  eyeSi 
and  disliked  by  their  brethren  in  bondage. 

In  1850  there  were  196,016  free  Negroes  in  the  Northern 
States.  Their  increase  came  from  [chieny]  two  sources,  viz.i 
births  and  emancipated  persons  from  the  South.  Fugitive  slaves 
generally  went  to  Canada,  for  in  addition  to  being  in  danger  of 
arrest  under  the  fugitive-slave  law,  none  of  the  State  govern- 
ments in  the  North  sympathized  with  escaped  Negroes.  The 
legroes  in  the  free  States  were  denied  the  rights  of  citizenship, 
'and  were  left  to  the  most  destroying  ignorance.  In  1780,  some 
free  Negroes,  of  the  town  of  Dartmouth,  petitioned  the  General 
KCourt  of  Massachusetts  for  relief  from  taxation,  because  they 
^^■Were  denied  the  privileges  and  duties  of  citizenship.  The  peti- 
^nion  set  forth  the  hardships  free  Negroes  were  obliged  to  endure, 
^Rven  in  Massachusetts,  and  was  in  itself  a  proof  of  the  fitne&s  of 
^■thc  petitioners  (or  the  duties  of  citizenship, 
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'*  To  the  Honorable  Council  and  House  of  Representatives^  in  General 
Court  Assembled^  for  the  State  of  Massachusetts  Bay^  in  New  Eng- 
land : 

"  The  petition  of  several  poor  negroes  and  mulattoes,  who  are  in- 
habitants of  the  town  of  Dartmouth,  humbly  showeth  : 

"That  we  being  chiefly  of  the  African  extract,  and  by  reason  of  long 
bondage  and  hard  slavery,  we  have  been  deprived  of  enjoying  the  profits 
of  our  labor  or  the  advantage  of  inheriting  estates  from  our  parents,  as 
our  neighbors  the  white  people  do,  having  some  of  us  not  long  enjoyed 
our  own  freedom ;  yet  of  late,  contrary  to  the  invariable  custom  and 
practice  of  the  country,  we  have  been,  and-  now  are,  taxed  both  in  our 
polls  and  that  small  pittance  of  estate  which,  through  much  hard  labor 
and  industry,  we  have  got  together  to  sustain  ourselves  and  families 
withall.  We  apprehend  it,  therefore,  to  be  hard  usage,  and  will  doubt- 
less (if  continued)  reduce  us  to  a  state  of  beggary,  whereby  we  shall 
become  a  burthen  to  others,  if  not  timely  prevented  by  the  interposition 
of  your  justice  and  power. 

**Your  petitioners  further  show,  that  we  apprehend  ourselves  to  be 
aggrieved,  in  that,  while  we  are  not  allowed  the  privilege  of  freemen  of 
the  State,  having  no  vote  or  influence  in  the  election  of  those  that  tax 
us,  yet  many  of  our  color  (as  is  well  known)  have  cheerfully  entered  the 
field  of  battle  in  the  defence  of  the  common  cause,  and  that  (as  we  con- 
ceive) against  a  similar  exertion  of  power  (in  regard  to  taxation)  too  well 
known  to  need  a  recital  in  this  j)lace. 

"We  most  humble  request,  therefore,  that  you  would  take  our  un- 
happy case  into  your  serious  consideration,  and,  in  your  wisdom  and 
power,  grant  us  relief  from  taxation,  while  under  our  present  depressed 
circumstances  ;  and  your  poor  petitioners,  as  in  duty  bound,  shall  ever 
pray,  etc. 

"  John  Cuffe, 

*'  Adventur  Child, 

"  Paul  Cufke, 

"  Samuel  Gray,  [his  x  mark.] 

*'  Pero  Howland,  [his  x  mark.] 

"  Pero  Russell,  [his  x  mark.] 

"  Pero  Coggeshall. 

"Dated  at  Dartmouth,  the  loth  of  February,  1780. 
"  Memorandum  in  the  handwriting  of  John  Cuffe  : 

'*  This  is  the  ( opy  of  the  petition  which  we  did  deliver  unto  the 
Honorable  Council  and  House,  for  relief  from  taxation  in  the  days  of 
our  distress.     But  we  received  none.  John  Cuffe."* 


This  is  inserted  in  this  volume  as  the  more  appropriate  place. 
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Not  discouraged  at  the  failure  that  attended  the  above  peti- 
tion, the  indefatigable  Paul  Cuffe,  addressed  the  following  to  the 
selectmen  of  his  town  the  next  yean 


A    REQUEST, 


VtO 


T^  the  Selecimen  of  the  Town  af  Dartmouth^  G retting : 


We»  the  subscribers,  your  humble  petitioners,  desire  that  you  would* 
,n    your   capacity,   put    a  stroke   in  your   next    warrant   for  calling  a 
wn  meetings  so  that  it  may  legally  be  laid  before  said  town,  by  way 
of  vote,  to  know  the  mind  of  said  town,  whether  all  free  negroes  and 
liiuUttoe«i  shall  have  the  same  privileges  iu  this  said  Town  of  Dart- 
mouth ai  the  white  people  have^  respecling  places  of  [profit,  choosing  of 
;ers,  and  the  like,  together  with  alt  other  privileges  in  all  cases  that 
ihall  or  may  happen  or  be  brought  in  this  our  said   Town  of  Dart- 
mouth.     We,  your  petitioners,  as  in  duty  bound,  shall  ever  pray, 


[Signed.] 
•*  Dated  at  Dartmouth,  the  22d  of  the  4lh  mo.,  1781/' 


**  JOHK  CUFFK, 

"Paul  Cuffe, 


I 


As  early  as  17S8  Massachusetts  passed  a  law  requiring  all 
rocs  who  were  not  citizens,  to  leave  the  Commonwealth 
within  two  months  from  the  date  of  the  publication  of  the  law. 
It  has  been  said,  upon  good  authority,  that  this  law  was  drawn 
by  several  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  the  Bay  State,  and  was  in- 
Etendcd  to  keep  out  all  Negroes  from  the  South  who,  being  eman- 
cipated, might  desire  to  settle  there.  It  became  a  law  on  the 
26th  of  March,  1788,  and  instead  of  becoming  a  dead  letter,  was 
published  and  enforced  in  post-haste.  The  following  section  is 
the  portion  of  the  act  pertinent  to  this  inquiry* 


I 


**  \^  Be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  af&resaid  [the  Senate  and 
I  House  of  Representatives  in  General  Court  assembled],  that  no  person 
^being  an  African  or  Negro,  other  than  a  subject  of  the  Emperor  of 
Morocco,  or  a  citizen  of  some  one  of  the  United  States  (to  be  evidenced 

I  by  a  certificate  from  the  Secretary  of  ihc  State  nf  which  he  shall  be  a 
citizen),  shall  tarry  within  this  Commonwealth,  for  a  longer  time  than 
two  months^  and  upon  complaint  made  to  any  Justice  of  the  Peace 
Within  this  Commonwealth,  that  any  such  person  has  been  within 
the  same  more  than  two  months,  the  said  Justice  shall  order  the  said 
person  to  depart  out  of  this  Commonwealth,  and  iu  case  that  the  said 
^rican   or   Negro   shall   not    depart  as  aforesaid,  any  Justice  of  the 


i^ 
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Peace  within  this  Commonwealth,  upon  complaint  and  proof  made 
that  such  person  has  continued  within  this  Commonwealth  ten  days 
after  notice  given  him  or  her  to  depart  as  aforesaid,  shall  commit 
the  said  person  to  any  house  of  correction  within  the  county,  there  to 
be  kept  to  hard  labor,  agreeable  to  the  rules  and  orders  of  the  said 
house,  until  the  Sessions  of  the  Peace,  next  to  be  holden  within  and  for 
the  said  county  ;  and  the  master  of  the  said  house  of  correction  is 
hereby  required  and  directed  to  transmit  an  attested  copy  of  the  war- 
rant of  commitment  to  the  said  Court  on  the  first  day  of  their  said  ses- 
sion, and  if  upon  trial  at  the  said  Court,  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  that 
the  said  person  has  thus  continued  within  the  Commonwealth,  contrary 
to  the  tenor  of  this  act,  he  or  she  shall  be  whipped  not  exceeding  ten 
stripes,  and  ordered  to  depart  out  of  this  Commonwealth  within  ten 
days  ;  and  if  he  or  she  shall  not  so  depart,  the  same  process  shall  be 
had  and  punishment  inflicted,  and  so  toiies  quotus.*'  * 

The  following  notice,  with  the  subjoined  names,  shows  that 
the  cruel  law  was  enforced. 

NOTICE  TO  BLACKS. 

The  Officers  of  Police  having  made  return  to  the  Subscriber  of  the 
names  of  the  following  persons,  who  are  Africans  or  Negroes,  not  sub- 
jects of  the  Emperor  of  Morocco  nor  citizens  of  the  United  States^  the 
same  are  hereby  warned  and  directed  to  depart  out  of  this  Common- 
wealth before  the  loth  day  of  October  next,  as  they  would  avoid  the 
pains  and  penalties  of  the  law  in  that  case  provided,  which  was  passed 
by  the  Legislature,  March  26,  1788. 

Charles  Bulfinch, 

Superintendent, 

By  Order  and  Direction  of  the  Selectmen. 

Portsmouth — Prince  Patterson,  Eliza  Cotton,  Flora  Nash. 

Rhode  Island — Thomas  Nichols  and  Philis  Nichols,  Hannah  Champ- 
lin,  Plato  Alderson,  Raney  Scott,  Jack  Jeffers,  Thomas  Gardner,  Julius 
Holden,  Violet  Freeman,  Cuffy  Buffum,  Sylvia  Gardner,  Hagar  Black- 
burn, Dolly  Peach,  Polly  Gardner,  Sally  Alexander,  Philis  Taylor. 

Prozndence — Dinah  Miller,  Salvia  Hendrick,  Rhode  Allen,  Nancy 
Hall,  Richard  Freeman,  Elizabeth  Freeman,  Nancy  Gardner,  Margaret 
Harrison. 

Connecticut — Bristol  Morandy,  John  Cooper,  Scipio  Kent,  Margaret 
Russell,  Phoebe  Seamore,  Phoebe  Johnson,  Jack  Billings. 

*  Slavery  iu  Massachusetls,  pp.  228,  229. 
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NiW  t&ndan — John  Denny.  Thomas  Burdine,  Hannah  Burdine. 

N(W  York — Sally  Evens,  Sally  Freeman,  Caesar  West  and  Hannah 
West,  Thomas  Peterson,  Thomas  Santon,  Henry  Sanderson,  Heniy 
MTilson,  Robert  Willet,  Edward  Cole,  Mary  Atkins,  Polly  Brown,  Amey 
Spalding,  John  Johnson,  Rebecca  Johnson,  George  Homes,  Prince 
Kilsbury,  Abraham  Fitch,  Joseph  Hicks,  Abraham  Francis,  Elizabeth 
Francis,  Sally  Williams,  William  Williams,  Rachel  Pewinck,  David  Dove, 
Esther  Dove,  Peter  Bayle,  Thomas  Bostick,  Katy  Bostick,  Prince  Hayes, 
Margaret  Bean,  Nancy  Hamik,  Samuel  Benjamin,  Peggy  Ocamum, 
Primus  Hutchinson. 

Philadelphia — Mary  Smith,  Richard  All^n,  Simon  feffers,  Simuel 
Posey,  Peter  Francies,  Prince  Wales,  Elizabeth  Branch,  Peter  Gust, 
William  Brown,  Butterfield  Scotland,  Clarissa  Scotland,  Cuffy  Cum- 
mings,  John  Gardner^  Sally  Gardner,  Fortune  Gorden,  Samuel  Stevens. 

BaUimore — Peter  Larkin  and  Jenny  Larkin,  Stepney  Johnson,  Anne 
Melville. 

Virginia — ^James  Scott,  John  Evens,  Jane  Jackson,  Cuffey  Cook, 
Oliver  Nash,  Robert  Woodson,  Thomas  Thompson. 

North  Carolina — James  Jurden,  Polly  Johnson,  Janus  Crage. 

South  Carolina — Anthony  George,  Peter  Cane. 

Halifas — Catherine  Gould,  Charlotte  Gould,  Cato  Small,  Philis 
Cole,  Richard  M'Coy. 

Wnt  fndies^amcs  Morfut  and  Hannah  his  wife,  Mary  Davis* 
George  Powell*  Peter  Lewis,  Charles  Sharp,  Peter  Hendrick,  William 
Shoppo  and  Mary  Shoppo,  Isaac  Johnson,  John  Pearcc,  Charles  Esings, 
Peter  Branch,  Newell  Symonds,  Rosanna  Symonds,  Peter  George, 
Lewis  Victor,  Lewis  Sylvester,  John  Laco,  Thomas  Foster,  Peter 
Jesemy,  Rebecca  Jesemy,  David  Bartlet,  Thomas  Grant,  Joseph  Lewis, 
Hamet  Lewis,  John  Harrison,  Mary  Brown,  Boston  Alexander* 

Cape  Franfois—CsLsmc  Francisco  and  Nancy  his  wife,  Mary  Fracc- 
way. 

Attx  Cayts — Susannah  Ross, 

Port-aU'Prina — John  Short, 

yamaiea — Charlotte  Morris,  John  Robinson, 

Bermuda — ^Thomas  Williams. 

New  Prtnddeme — Henry  Taylor. 

UtHrpoal — ^ J  o li  n  M  u  ra  f o  rd* 

j4f/riVa— Francis  Thompson,  John  Brown,  Mary  Joseph,  James  Mel- 
vile,  Samuel  Bean,  Hamlet  Earl,  Cato  Gardner.  Charles  Mitchel,  Sophia 
Mitchel,  Samuel  Frazier,  Samuel  Blackburn,  Timothy  Philips,  Joseph 
Ocamum. 

France — Joseph . 

lilt  of  /*rtf«^d'— Joseph  Lovering* 
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LIST    OF    INDIANS    AND    MULATTOES. 

The  following  persons  from  several  of  the  United  States,  being  peo- 
ple of  colour,  commonly  called  Mulattoes,  are  presumed  to  come  within 
the  intention  of  the  same  law,  and  are  accordingly  warned  and  directed- 
to  depart  out  of  the  Commonwealth  before  the   loth  day  of  October 
next. 

Rhode  Island-^V^tQX  Badger,  Kelurah  Allen,  Waley  Green,  Silvia 
Babcock. 

Providence — Polly  Adams,  Paul  Jones. 

Connecticut — John  Brown,  Polly  Holland,  John  Way  and  Nancy 
Way,  Peter  Virginia,  Leville  Steward,  Lucinda  Orange,  Anna  Sprague, 
Britton  Doras,  Amos  Willis,  Frank  Francies. 

New  London — Hannah  Potter. 

New  York — Jacob  and  Nelly  Cummings,  James  and  Rebecca 
Smith,  Judith  Chew,  John  Schumagger,  Thomas  Willouby,  Peggy  Wil- 
louby,  John  Reading,  Mary  Reading,  Charles  Brown,  John  Miles,  Han- 
nah Williams,  Betsy  Harris,  Douglass  Brown,  Susannah  Foster,  Thomas 
Burros,  Mary  Thomson,  James  and  Freelove  Buck,  Lucy  Glapcion, 
Lucy  Lewis,  Eliza  Williams,  Diana  Bayle,  Caesar  and  Sylvia  Caton, 
Thompson,  William  Guin. 

Albany — Elone  Virginia,  Abijah  Reed  and  Lydia  Reed,  Abijah 
Reed,  Jr.,  Rebecca  Reed  and  Betsy  Reed. 

New  yersey — Stephen  Boadley,  Hannah  Victor. 

Philadelphia — Polly  Boadley,  James  Long,  Hannah  Murray,  Jere- 
miah Green,  Nancy  Principeso,  David  Johnson,  George  Jackson  Will- 
iam Coak,  Moses  Long. 

Marylatid — Nancy  Gust. 

Baltimore — John  Clark,  Sally  Johnson. 

K/>j^/*///a— Sally  Hacker,  Richard  and  John  Johnson,  Thomas  Stew- 
art, Anthony  Paine,  Mary  Burk,  William  Hacker,  Polly  Losours,  Betsy 
Guin,  Lury  Brown. 

Africa — N  a n  cy  Do ras.  * 

The  constitutions  of  nearly  all  the  States,  statutes,  or  public 
sentiment  drove  the  Negro  from  the  ballot-box,  excused  him 
from  the  militia,  and  excluded  him  from  the  courts.  Although 
born  on  the  soil,  a  soldier  in  two  wars,  an  industrious,  law- 
abiding  person,  the  Negro,  nevertheless,  was  not  regarded  as  a 
member  of  political  society.  He  was  taxed,  but  enjoyed  no 
representation  ;  was  governed  by  laws,  and  yet  had  no  voice  in 
making  the  laws. 

*  Massachusetts  Mercury,  vol.  xvi.  No.  22,  Sept.  16,  1780. 
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The  doors  of  nearly  all  the  schools  of  the  entire  North  were 
shut  in  his  face ;  and  the  few  separate  schools  accorded  him  were 
y^iven  grudgingly.  They  were  usually  lield  in  the  lecture-room 
of  some  Colored  church  edifice,  or  thrust  off  to  one  side  in  a 
portion  of  the  city  or  town  toward  which  aristocratic  ambi- 
tion would  never  turn.  These  schools  were  generally  poorly 
equipped  ;  and  the  teachers  were  either  Colored  persons  whose 
opportunities  of  securing  an  education  had  been  poor»  or  white 
persons  whose  mental  qualifications  would  not  encourage  them 
to  make  an  honest  Jiving  among  their  own  race;  there  were 
noble  exceptions, 

A  deeply  rooted  prejudice  shut  the  Negro  out  from  the 
trades.  He  could  not  acquire  the  art  of  setting  type,  civil  en- 
gineering, building  machinery,  house  carpentering,  or  any  of  the 
trades.  The  schools  of  medicine,  law,  and  theology  were  not 
open  to  him ;  and  even  if  he  secured  admission  into  some  gen- 
tleman's office,  or  instruction  from  some  divine,  the  future  gave 
him  no  promise.  The  white  %vings  of  hope  were  broken  in  an 
ineffectual  attempt  to  move  against  the  bitter  winds  of  persecu- 
cution,  under  the  dark  sky  of  hate  and  proscription.  Corpora- 
tions, churches,  theatres,  and  political  parties  made  the  Negro  a 
subject  of  official  action*  If  a  Negro  travelled  by  stage  coach, 
it  was  among  the  baggage  in  the  **  boott"  or  on  top  with  the 
driver.  If  he  were  favored  with  a  ride  on  a  street  car,  it  was  in 
a  separate  car  marked,  "  This  car  for  Colored  people*'  If  he  jour- 
neyed any  distance  by  rail,  he  was  assigned  to  the  •*  Jim  Crow  ** 
car,  or  "smoker/*  where  himself  and  family  were  subjected  to 
inconvenience,  insult,  and  the  society  of  the  lowest  class  of  white 
rowdies.  If  he  were  hungry  and  weary  at  the  end  of  the  jour- 
ney, there  was  •*  no  room  for  him  in  the  inn/*  and»  like  his 
Master,  was  assigned  a  place  among  the  cattle.  If  he  were  so 
fortunate  as  to  get  into  a  hotel  as  a  servant,  bearing  the  baggage 
of  his  master,  he  slept  in  the  garret,  and  took  his  meals  in  the 
kitchen.  It  mattered  not  who  the  Colored  man  was — whether 
it  was  Langston,  the  lawyer,  McCune  Smith,  the  physician,  or 
Douglass,  the  orator — he  found  no  hotel  that  would  give  htm 
accommodations.  And  forsooth,  if  some  host  had  the  temerity 
to  admit  a  Negro  to  his  dining-room,  a  dozen  white  guests  would 
leave  the  hotel  rather  than  submit  to  the  '*  outrage  t  ** 

The  places  of  amusements  in  all  the  large  cities  in  the  North 
excluded  the  Negro ;  and  when  he  did  gain  admission,  he  was 
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shown  to  the  gallery,  where  he  could  enjoy  peanut-hulls,  boot- 
blacks, and  "  black-legs."  Occasionally  the  side  door  of  a  college 
was  put  ajar  for  some  invincible  Negro.  But  this  was  a  per- 
formance of  very  rare  occurrence  ;  and  the  instances  are  easily 
remembered. 

When  courts  and  parties,  corporations  and  companies  had  re- 
fused to  accord  the  Negro  the  rights  that  were  his  due  as  a  man, 
he  carried  his  case  to  the  highest  earthly  court,  the  Christian 
Church.  He  felt  sure  of  sympathy  and  succor  from  this  source. 
The  Church  had  stood  through  the  centuries  as  a  refuge  for  the 
unfortunate  and  afflicted.  But,  alas !  the  Church  shrank  from 
the  Negro  as  if  he  had  been  a  reptile.  If  he  gained  admission 
it  was  to  the  **  Negro  pew  ''  in  the  "  organ  loft."  If  he  secured 
the  precious  **  emblems  of  the  broken  body  and  shed  blood"  of 
his  Divine  Master,  it  was  after  the  "  white  folks  "  were  through. 
If  the  cause  of  the  Negro  were  mentioned  in  the  prayer  or  ser- 
mon, it  was  in  the  indistinct  whisper  of  the  moral  coward  who 
occupied  the  sacred  desk.  And  when  the  fight  was  on  at  fever 
heat,  when  it  was  popular  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  slave  and 
demand  the  rights  of  the  free  Negro,  the  Church  was  the  last 
organization  in  the  country  to  take  a  position  on  the  question; 
and  even  then,  her  *•  moderation  was  known  to  all  men." 

If  the  Negro  had  suffered  from  neglect  only,  had  been  left 
to  solve  the  riddle  of  his  anomalous  existence  without  further 
embarrassment,  it  would  have  been  well.  But  no,  it  was  not  so. 
Studied  insolence  jostled  Colored  men  and  women  from  the 
streets  of  the  larger  cities  ;  mobocratic  violence  broke  up  assem- 
blages and  churches  of  Colored  people;  and  malice  sought  them 
in  the  quiet  of  their  homes — outraged  and  slew  them  in  cold 
blood.  Thus  with  the  past  as  a  haunting,  bitter  recollection,  the 
present  filled  with  fear  and  disaster,  and  the  future  a  shapeless 
horror,  think  ye  life  was  sweet  to  the  Negro  ?  Bitter?  Bitter  as 
death  ?     Ay,  bitter  as  hell ! 

Driven  down  from  the  lofty  summit  of  laudable  ambitions 
into  the  sultry  plains  of  domestic  drudgery  and  menial  toil, 
nearly  every  ray  of  hope  had  perished  upon  the  strained  vision 
of  the  Negro.  The  only  thing  young  Colored  men  could  aspire 
to  was  the  position  of  a  waiter,  the  avocation  of  a  barber,  the 
place  of  a  house-servant  or  groom,  and  teach  or  preach  to  their 
own  people  with  little  or  no  qualifications.  Denied  the  opportu- 
nities and  facilities  of  securing  an  education,  they  were  upbraided 
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*by  the  press  and  puiptt,  in  private  gatherings  and  public  meet- 
ings, for  their  ignorance,  which  was  enforced  by  a  narrow  and 
contracted  public  prejudice. 
_  But  **  none  of  these  things  moved  **  the  Negro.  Undismayed 
IfVie  bowed  to  his  herculean  task  with  a  complacency  and  courage 
worthy  of  any  race  or  age  of  the  world*s  history.  The  small 
l^cncouragement  that  came  to  him  from  the  conscientious  minority 
>f  white  men  and  women  was  as  refreshing  as  the  cool  ocean 
>rceze  at  even-tide  to  the  feverish  brow  of  a  travel-soiled  pilgrim* 
The  Negro  found  it  necessary  to  exert  himsclfy  to  lift  himself 
>ut  of  his  social,  mental,  and  political  dilemma  by  the  straps  of 
lis  boots.  Colored  men  turned  their  attention  to  the  education 
>f  themselves  and  their  children.  Schools  were  begun,  churches 
Torganizcd,  and  work  of  general  improvement  and  self-culture  en- 
tered into  with  alacrity  and  enthusiasm.  Boston  had  among  its 
» teachers  the  scholarly  Thomas  Paul:  among  its  clergymen 
Leonard  A»  Grimes  and  John  T.  Raymond;  among  its  lawyers 
Robert  Morris  and  E.  G.  Walker ;  among  its  business  men  J,  B. 
Smith  and  Coffin  Pitts  ;  among  its  physicians  John  R.  Rock  and 
John  V.  DeGrasse ;  among  its  authors  Brown  and  Nell;  and 
among  its  orators  Remond  and  Hilton.  Robert  Morris  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  Boston,  on  Thursday,  June  27.  1850,  at  a 
I  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Suffolk  County  Bar.  The  record 
is  as  follows: 


**  Rfsa/vfd,  That  Robert  Morris,  Esq.,  be  Tecommended  for  ad- 
Imittance  to  practice  as  a  Counsellor  and  Attorney  of  the  Circuit  and 
District  Courts  of  the  United  States, 

•*  (Signed)        Elus  Gray  Lorinc,  CAairman. 
K  •'  Chas.  Theo.  Russell,  Secretary.** 

I 


John  V.  DeGrasse.  M.D.,  an  eminent  physician  of  Boston  was 
1  perhaps  the  most  accomplished  Colored  gentleman  in  New  Eng- 
'land  between   1850-1860.     The   following  notice  appeared  in  a 
Boston  journal  in  August,  (854: 

f        '*  On  the  24lh  of  August,  1854.  Mr.  DeGrasse  was  admitted  in  due 
form  a  tncniber  of  the  '  Massachusetts  Medical  Society/     It  is  the  first 

t  instance  of  such  honor  being  conferred  upon  a  colored  man  in  this 
State^  at  least,  and  probably  in  the  country  ;  and  therefore  it  deserves 
particular  notice,  both  because  the  means  by  which  he  has  reached  this 
distinction  are  creditable  to  his  own  intelligence  and  perseverance,  and 
because  others  of  bis  class  may  be  stimulated  to  seek  an  elevation  which 
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hai  luherto  been  supposed  unattainable  by  men  of  color.  The  Doctor 
:s  :  -lative  or  New  York  City,  where  he  was  bom  in  June,  1825,  and 
-vr.cre  .c  -pen:  ?a^  time  in  private  and  public  schools  till  1840.  He 
:ncr.  rniered  ihe  Oneida  Institute,  Beriah  Green,  President,  and  spent 
jne  ■e:ir  :  but  as  Latin  was  not  taught  there,  he  left  and  entered  the 
'Jlinton  St^minanr,  where  he  remained  two  years,  intending  to  enter 
:o,le.;c  :n  :he  fall  of  1S43.  ^^  was  turned  from  this  purpose,  however, 
"jy  r:ie  per-u/.s  ons  of  a  friend  in  France,  and  after  spending  two  years 
:n  a.  :jiiege  in  tiiat  countr}*,  he  returned  to  New  York  in  November, 
iS-if.  onii  commenced  the  study  of  medicine  with  Dr. Samuel  R.  Childs, 
ji  that  cir\-.  There  he  spent  two  years  in  patient  and  diligent  study, 
and  then  two  more  in  attending  the  medical  lectures  of  Bowdoin  Col- 
lei;-^.  Me.  Leaving  that  institution  with  honor  in  May,  1849,  he  went 
ai;:iir!  ::  Europe  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  and  spent  considerable 
t!me  ::"!  the  hospitals  of  Paris,  travelling,  at  intervals,  through  parts  of 
FraiKxr.  Enj:Lind,  Italy,  and  Switzerland.  Returning  home  in  the  ship 
*  Sarniiel  Fox/  in  the  capacity  of  surgeon,  he  was  married  in  August, 
1^5^.  and  since  that  time  he  has  practised  medicine  in  Boston.  Earn- 
in  ^^  a  iiood  reputation  here  by  his  diligence  and  skill,  he  was  admitted 
I  mcinlx-r  of  the  Medical  Society,  as  above  stated.  Many  of  our  most 
rvs  ectable  physicians  visit  and  advise  with  him  whenever  counsel  is 
rcv;iircu.  The  Boston  medical  profession,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
has  done  itself  honor  in  thus  discarding  the  law  of  caste,  and  gener- 
oiislx  acknowledging  real  merit,  without  regard  to  the  hue  of  the  skin." 

riu^  Colored  population  of  New  York  was  equal  to  the  great 
o'.'.K'iv^oiioy  that  required  them  to  put  forth  their  personal  ex- 
cTtiv^'^^.  Hr.  Henry  Highland  Garnet,  Dr.  Charles  B.  Ray,  and 
tiic  Rev.  Peter  Williams  in  the  pulpit  ;  Charles  L.  Reason  and 
Wi.'.iant  Peterson  as  teachers;  James  McCune  Smith  and  Philip 
A.  White  as  physicians  and  chemists  ;  James  Williams  and  Jacob 
Pa\  among  business  men,  did  much  to  elevate  the  Negro  in  self- 
:c^peet  vUul  self-support. 

riulavlelphia  early  ranked  among  her  foremost  leaders  of  the 
v'o.^MeJ  oev^ple.  William  Whipper,  Stephen  Smith,  Robert  Purvis, 
W:..m:u  Still.  Frederick  A.  Hinton,  and  Joseph  Cassey.  From 
a-'.  5'U[ui:y  instituted  in  1837,  it  was  ascertained  that  out  of  the 
iS."'cS  \.\^KMed  people  in  Philadelphia,  250  had  paid  for  their 
tieovivMU  the  aggregate  sum  of  $79,612,  and  that  the  real  and  per- 
>vv)al  piv^perty  owned  by  them  was  near  $l,500,CXX).  There 
weie  I  el  urns  of  several  chartered  benevolent  societies  for  the 
p.npv^^o   of  affording  mutual  aid   in   sickness  and  distress,  and 
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there  were  sixteen  houses  of  public  worship,  with  over  4,000  com- 
municants. And  in  Western  Pennsylvania  there  were  John  Peck, 
John  B.  Vashon,  Geo.  Gardner,  and  Lewis  Woodson.  Every 
State  in  the  North  seemed  to  produce  Colored  men  of  marked 
ability  to  whom  God  committed  a  great  work.  Their  examples 
of  patient  fortitude,  industry,  and  frugality,  and  their  determined 
efforts  to  obtain  knowledge  and  build  up  character,  stimulated 
the  3^outh  of  the  Negro  race  to  greater  exertions  in  the  upward 
direction. 

The  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  or^^anized  as 
early  as  1816.  Its  churches  grew  and  its  ministry  increased  in 
numbers,  intelligence,  and  piety,  until  tt  became  the  most  powerful 
organization  of  Colored  men  on  the  continent.  The  influence  of 
this  organization  upon  the  Colored  race  in  America  was  excel- 
lent. It  brought  the  people  together,  not  only  in  religious  sym- 
pathy*  but  by  the  ties  of  a  common  interest  in  all  affairs  of  their 
race  and  condition.  The  men  in  the  organization  who  possessed 
the  power  of  speech,  who  had  talents  to  develop,  and  an  am- 
bition to  serve  thejr  race*  found  this  church  a  wide  field  of  use- 
fulness. 

The  Colored  Baptists  were  organized  before  the  Methodists, 
[in  Virginia,]  but  their  organization  has  always  lacked  strength. 
The  form  of  government,  being  purely  Democratic,  was  adapted 
to  a  people  of  larger  intelligence  and  possessed  of  greater  ca^ 
pacity  for  self-government.  But,  notwithstanding  this  fact,  the 
"independent''  order  of  Colored  Baptists  gave  the  members  and 
clergymen  of  the  denomination  exalted  ideas  of  government,  and 
abiding  confidence  in  the  capacity  of  the  Negro  for  self  govern- 
ment. No  organization  of  Colored  people  in  America  has  pro- 
duced such  able  men  as  the  Colored  Baptist  Church, 

In  Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Michigan,  Colored  men  dis- 
tinguished  themselves  in  the  pulpit,  in  the  forum,  in  business, 
and  letters,  Wilham  Howard  Day,  of  Cleveland,  during  this 
period  [1850-1860]  Librarian  of  the  Cleveland  Library  and 
editor  of  a  newspaper;  John  Mercer  Langston,  of  Obcrlin ;  John 
Liverpool  and  John  I.  Gaines,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  were  good 
men  and  true.  What  they  did  for  their  race  3^as  done  worthily 
and  well.  At  the  Ohio  Anti-Slavery  Convention,  held  at  Putnam 
on  the  22d,  23d,  and  24th  of  April,  1835,  the  committee  on  the 
Gonditioh  of  the  *•  people  of  Color,"  made  the  following  report 
from  Cincinnati : 
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The  number  of  Colored  people  in  Cincinnati  is  about  2,500. 
illustrating  their  general  condition,  we  will  give  the  statistics  of  one  or 
two  small  districts.  The  families  in  each  were  visited  from  house  to 
house,  taking  them  all  as  far  as  we  went : 


Number  of  families  in  one  of  these  districts 

**        of  indtvidtials  ,.,... 

**        of  heads  of  families         ..... 

"        of  heads  of  families  who  are  professors  of  religion 

"        of  children  at  school 

"        of  heads  of  families  who  have  been  slaves 

**        of  individuals  who  have  been  slaves 
Time  since  they  obtained  their  freedom,  from  i  to  15  years  \ 

average,  7  years. 
Number  of  individuals  who  have  purchased  themselves 
Whole  amount  paid  for  themselves        ,         .         .         . 
Number  of  fathers  and  mothers  stil!  in  slavery 

"        of  children  

"        of  brothers  and  sisters  .... 

"        of  newspapers  taken 

**        of  heads  of  families  who  can  read 


EMPLOYMENT  Or    HEADS  OF    FAMILIES. 

Common  laborers  and  porters 
Dealers  in  second-hand  clothing  , 

Hucksters  

Carpenters ,         . 

Shoe-blacks  ....... 

Cooks  and  waiters         •..,.* 
Washer-women     .•...•♦ 


2 

II 
iS. 
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Five  of  these  women  purchased  themselves  from  slaver>%  One  paid 
four  hundred  dollars  for  herself,  and  has  since  bought  a  house  and  lot 
worth  six  hundred  dollars.     Ail  this  she  has  done  by  washing. 

Another  individual  had  bargained  for  his  wife  and  two  children. 
Their  master  agreed  to  take  four  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  for  them. 
He  succeeded  at  length  in  raising  the  money^  which  he  carried  to  their 
owner,  *'  I  shall  charge  you  thirty  dollars  more  than  when  you  was 
here  before/*  said  the  planter,  **  for  your  wife  is  in  a  family-way,  and 
you  may  pay  thirty  dollars  for  that  or  not  take  her,  just  as  you  please/* 
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"And  so/*  said  he  (patting  the  head  of  a  little  son.  three  years  old,  who 
hung  upon  his  knee),  **  I  had  to  pay  thirty  dollars  for  this  little  fcUow 
six  months  before  he  was  born/' 


I 


Number  of  families  in  another  district 

of  individuals  ..... 

of  heads  of  faroilies         .         *         .         . 
of  families  who  are  professors  of  religion 
of  heads  of  families  at  school 
of  newspapers  taken        .... 
^Amount  of  property  in  real  estate 
Number  of  ifuiivUmi/s  who  have  been  slaves 

**        of  /uads  €^f  /ami lies  who  have  been  slaves 
Age  at  which  they  obtained  their  freedom,  from  3  months  to 

60  years  ;   average,  33  years. 
Time  since  they  obtained  iheir  freedom,  from  4  weeks  to  37 

years ;  average,  9  years* 
Number  of  heads  of  families  who  have  purchased  themselves,  36 

Whole  amount  paid  for  tliemselves       ,         .         .         .      321,515,00 

Average  price  .  $597-^4 

Number  of  children  which   the  same  families  have  already 

purchased  14 

Whole  amount  paid  for  these  children 

Average  price       ,         » 

Total  amount  paid  for  these  parents  and  children 

Number  of  parents  still  in  slavery 16 

**        of  husbands  or  wives       ......  7 

of  children      , 35 

of  brothers  and  sisters     .         .         .         .         .         .         144 

These  districts  were  visited  without  the  least  reference  to  their  being 
exhibited  separately.  If  they  give  a  fair  specimen  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation (and  we  believe  that  to  be  a  fact),  then  we  have  the  following  re- 
sults ;  1^129  of  the  Colored  population  of  Cincinnati  have  been  in 
slavery  ;  476  have  purchased  themselves,  at  the  total  expense  of 
$2i5,52  2.o4»  averaging  for  each»  $452  77  ;  163  parents  are  still  in 
slavery,  68  husbands  and  wives^  346  children,  1,579  brothers  and  sisters. 

There  are  a  large  number  in  the  city  who  are  now*  working  out  their 
own  freedom — their  free  papers  being  retained  as  security.  One  man 
of  our  .acquaintance  has  just  given  liis  master  seven  notes  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars  each,  one  of  which  lie  intends  to  pay  every  year,  till  he  has 
paid  them  all  ;  his  master  promises  then  to  give  him  his  free  papers. 
After  paying  for  himself,  he  intends  to  buy  his  wife  and  then  his  chil- 
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dren.  Others  are  buying  their  husbands  or  wives,  and  others  again 
their  parents  or  children.  To  show  that  on  this  subject  they  have 
sympathies  like  other  people,  we  will  state  a  single  fact.  A  young  man, 
after  purchasing  himself,  earned  three  hundred  dollars.  This  sum  he 
supposed  was  sufficient  to  purchase  his  aged  mother,  a  widow,  whom 
he  had  left  in  slavery  fwt  years  before,  in  Virginia.  Hearing  that  she 
was  for  sale,  he  started  immediately  to  purcha*»e  her.  But,  after  trav- 
elling five  hundred  miles,  and  offering  all  his  money,  he  was  refused. 
Not  because  she  was  not  for  sale,  nor  because  he  did  not  offer  her  full 
value.  She  had  four  sons  and  daughters  with  her,  and  the  planter 
thought  he  could  do  better  to  keep  the  family  together  and  send  them 
all  down  the  river.  In  vain  the  affectionate  son  pleaded  for  his  mother. 
The  planter's  heart  was  steel.  He  would  not  sell  her,  and  with  a 
heavy  heart  the  young  man  returned  to  Cincinnati.  He  has  since 
heard  that  they  were  sold  in  the  New  Orleans  market  "  ///  lots  to  suit 
purchasers,^' 

Cincinnati  produced  quite  a  number  of  business  men  among 
her  Colored  population. 

HENRY    BOYD 

was  born  in  the  State  of  Kentucky,  on  the  14th  day  of  May, 
1802.  He  received  some  instruction  in  reading  and  writing.. 
He  was  bound  out  to  a  <,'entleman,  from  whom  he  learned  the 
cabinct-making  trade.  He  developed  at  quite  an  early  age  a 
genius  for  working  in  all  kinds  of  wood-  -could  make  any  thing 
in  the  business.  He  came  to  Ohio  in  1826,  and  located  in  Cin- 
cinnati. He  was  a  fine-looking  man  of  twenty-four  years,  and  a 
master  mechanic.  He  expected  to  secure  employment  in  some 
of  the  cabinet  shops  in  the  city.  Accordingly,  he  applied  at 
several,  but  as  often  as  he  applied  he  was  refused  employment 
on  the  ground  of  complexional  prejudice.  In  some  instances  the 
pro[)rietor  was  willing  that  a  Colored  man  should  work  for  him, 
but  the  white  mechanics  would  not  work  by  the  side  of  a  Colored 
man.  In  other  cases  it  was  quite  dilTerent.  The  proprietors 
would  not  entertain  the  idea  of  securing  the  services  of  a  **  Black 
mechanic."  So  it  was  for  weeks  that  Mr.  Boyd  sought  an  op- 
portunity to  use  his  skill  in  the  direction  of  his  genius  and  train- 
ing; but  he  sought  in  vain.  Disappointed,  though  not  disheart- 
ened, he  turned  to  the  work  of  a  stevedore,  which  he  did  for  four 
months.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time  he  found  employment 
with  a  house-builder.     Within  six  months   from  the  time  he  be- 
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gan  work  as  a  builder  he  had  so  thoroughly  mastered  the  trade 
that  he  quit  working  as  a  journeyman,  formed  a  co-partnership 
with  a  white  man»  and  went  into  business.  The  gentleman  with 
whom  he  joined  his  fortunes  was  a  mechain'q  of  excellent  abili- 
ties, and  acknowledged  the  superior  fitness  of  Boyd  for  the 
business. 

As  a  builder  he  succeeded  first-rate  for  four  years.  But  his 
color  was  against  him.  His  white  partner  would  make  the  con- 
tracts, secure  the  jobs,  and  then  Boyd  would  come  forward  when 
the  work  was  to  be  done.  He  had  an  abundance  of  work,  and 
always  finished  it  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  his  patrons.  It  is 
impossible  to  estimate  just  how  many  houses  he  built,  but  the 
number  is  not  small.  He  had  made  a  beginning,  and  secured 
some  capital.  He  did  not  like  the  builder's  trade,  and  only  en- 
tered it  at  the  first  from  necessity — as  a  stepping-stone  to  his 
own  trade,  for  which  he  had  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm.  In 
1836,  ten  years  after  his  arrival  in  Cincinnati,  he  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  bedsteads.  For  six  years  he  carried  on  this  busi- 
ness— found  a  ready  market  and  liberal  pay.  He  brought  to  his 
business  some  of  the  oldest  buyers  in  the  bedstead  line,  and  had 
a  trade  that  kept  him  busy  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  His  very 
excellent  business  habits  won  for  him  many  friends,  and  through 
their  solicitations  he  enlarged  his  business  by  manufacturing  all 
kinds  of  furniture.  He  put  up  a  building  on  the  corner  of  Eighth 
Street  and  Broadway,  where  he  carried  on  his  manufacturing  from 
1836  till  I S59,  a  period  of  twenty-three  years.  His  business  required 
four  large  buildings  and  a  force  of  skilful  workmen,  never  less 
than  twenty,  frequently  fifty.  He  used  the  most  approved  ma- 
chinery and  paid  excellent  wages. 

His  manufactory  presented,  perhaps,  what  was  never  seen  in 
this  country  before  or  since.  His  workmen  represented  almost 
all  the  leading  races.  There  were  Negroes,  Americans,  Irishmen, 
Scotchmen,  Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  and  men  of  other  nation- 
alities. And  they  did  n't  bite  each  other!  Their  relations  were 
pleasant* 

He  was  burned  out  three  times,  but  he  rebuilt  and  went  ahead. 
He  was  doing  such  an  extensive  business  that  some  thought  it 
advisable  to  destroy  his  buildings.  His  losses  were  very  heavy, 
yet  he  kept  right  on,  and  kept  up  his  business  for  some  time  ; 
but  finally  had  to  yield  at  tlic  last  fire,  when  he  had  no  insur- 
ance. 
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i 
He  invented  a  machine  to  turn  the  rails  of  a  bed,  but  being  a 

Colored  man  he  could  not  take  out  a  patent.  He,  therefore,  had 
one  taken  out  in  the  name  of  a  white  gentleman.  "The  Boyd 
bedstead  "  sold  throughout  the  United  States  the^i,  and  was 
popular  for  many  years  after  he  quit  the  business. 

He  has  been  engaged  in  several  different  businesses  since  he 
quit  manufacturing,  and  for  the  last  nine  years  has  been  in  the 
employ  of  the  city, 

SAMUEL  T.  WILCOX. 

In  1850  Samuel  T.  Wilcox  decided  to  embark  in  some  busi- 
ness venture  in  Cincinnati.  Accordingly  he  built  a  store  on  the 
northeast  corner  of  Broadway  and  Fifth  streets.  He  at  once  oc- 
cupied it  as  a  grocer.  In  those  days  fancy  grroceries  were  not 
kept.  But  Mr.  Wilcox  opened  a  new  era  in  the  business.  He 
introduced  fancy  articles,  such  as  all  varieties  of  canned  fruit, 
choice  liquors,  cigars,  first  quality  of  hams,  all  kinds  of  dried  fruit, 
the  best  brands  of  sugars,  molasses,  and  fine  soaps.  He  made  a 
specialty  of  these,  and  succeeded  admirably. 

His  trade  was  divided  between  two  classes — ^the  finest  river 
packets  and  the  best  families  of  the  city.  His  customers  were 
the  very  best  families — people  of  wealth  and  high  standing.  And 
perhaps  no  grocer  of  his  times  in  Cincinnati  did  so  large  a  busi- 
ness as  Samuel  T.  Wilcox. 

His  business  increased  rapidly  until  he  did  about  $140,000 
of  trade  per  year  !  This  continued  for  six  years,  when  his  social 
habits  were  not  favorable  to  permanent  success.  He  had  been 
sole  owner  of  the  business  up  to  this  time.  He  sold  out  one 
half  of  the  store  to  Charles  Roxboro,  Sr. ;  thus  the  firm  name 
became  "Wilcox  &  Roxboro."  The  latter  gentleman  was 
energetic  and  business-like  in  his  habits.  He  cast  his  courage 
and  marvellous  tact  against  the  high  tide  of  business  disaster 
that  came  sweeping  along  in  the  last  days  of  the  firm.  He  re- 
sorted to  every  honorable  and  safe  expedient  in  order  to  avert 
failure.  But  the  handwriting  was  upon  the  wall.  He  failed. 
Wilcox  had  begun  business  with  $25,000  cash.  He  had  accumu- 
lated $60,000  in  real  estate,  and  had  transacted  $140,000  of 
business  in  a  single  year !  He  failed  because'  his  life  was  im- 
moral, his  habits  extravagant,  and  his  attention  to  business  in- 
different. 
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ALEX.   S,   THOMAS. 

This  gentleman  caine  to  Cincinnati  in    iS$2»  where  he  made 

the  acquaintance  of  a  Colored  gentleman   of  intelligence,  J,  P. 

^^Ball*  who  was  in  the  daguerrian  business  at  Nos.  28  and  30  West 

^fFourth   Street.      Mr.  Thomas  became  affianced  to  Miss  Eliza* 

beth  Ball,  sister  of  J.  P.  Ball ;  and  after  they  were  married^  Mr< 

I  Thomas  accepted  the  position  of  reception  clerk  for  his  brother- 
in-law.  He  filled  this  position  with  credit  and  honor  for  the 
Space  of  one  year.  It  was  now  1853.  Daguerro types  were  all  the 
'•rage/*  Photography  was  unknown.  Mr.  Ball  had  an  excellent 
^^un  of  custom,  and  was  making  money  rapidly. 
^m  As  operator,  Mr.  Ball  soon  discovered  that  Mr,  Thomas  was 
a  man  of  quick  perception,  thorough,  and  entirely  trustworthy. 
He  soon  became  familiar  with  the  instrument,  and  in  1854  began 
to  •*  operate."     He  continued  at  the   instrument  during  the  re- 

Imaindcr  of  the  time  he  spent  at  28  West  Fourth  Street,  He 
shortly  acquired  the  skill  of  an  old  aiid  well-trained  operator; 
and  his  success  in  this  department  of  the  business  added  greatly 
to  the  already  well-established  reputation  of  the  gallery. 

Mr.  Thomas  was  not   satisfied   with  being  a  successful  clerk 
and  first-class  operator.     He  wanted  to  go  into  business  for  him- 
self.    Accordingly  he  opened  a  gallery  at  No,  120  West  Fourth 
Street,  near  the  "Commercial,"  under  the  firm  name  of  **  Ball  & 
I      Thomas."      The  rooms    were    handsomely    fitted    up,   and    the 
Bbuilding  leased  for  five  years. 

In  May,  i860,  a  severe  tornado  passed  over  the  city,  dcstroy- 

ing  much  property  and  several  lives.     The  roof  of  the  Commer- 

^■cial  [Potter's  Building]  was  carried  away;  part  passed   over  the 

^^^■galler)'  of  Ball  &  Thomas,  while  part  went  through  the  operating 

™  room,  and  some  fragments  of  timber,  etc.,  penetrated  a  saloon  in 

the   rear  of  the  photographic  gallery,  and  killed  a  child  and 

»a  woman.     The  gallery  was  a  complete  wreck,  the  instruments, 
chemicals,  scenery,  cases,  pictures,  carpets,  furniture,  and  every 
thing  else,  were  ruined.     This  was  in  the  early  days  of  the  firm. 
'      All  their  available  capital  had   been  converted  into  stock,  used 

I  in  fitting  up  the  gallery.  Ball  ^  Thomas  were  young  men — 
they  were  Colored  men,  and  were  financially  ruined.  Apparently 
their  business  was  at  an  end.  But  they  were  artists  ;  and  many 
white  families  in  Cincinnati  recognized  them  as  such.  Their 
white  friends  came  to  the  rescue.  The  gallery  was  fitted  up 
again  most  elaborately,  and  wa»  known  as  **the  finest  photo- 
graphic gallery  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains/' 
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This  marked  a  distinct  era  in  the  history  of  the  firm,  and 
many  persons  often  remarked  that  the  luckiest  moment  in  their 
history  was  when  the  roof  of  the  Commercial  building  sat  down 
upon  them.  For  years  the  best  families  of  the  city  patronized 
the  famous  firm  of  Ball  &  Thomas.  They  had  more  business 
than  they  could  attend  to  at  times,  and  consequently  had  to  en- 
gage extra  help.  These  were  years  of  unprecedented  success. 
One  hundred  dollars  a  day  was  small  money  then.  The  firm  be- 
came quite  wealthy.  After  spending  fifteen  years  at  120  they 
returned  to  30  West  Fourth  Street,  where  they  remained  until 
May,  1874. 

Photographers  move  considerable,  and  it  is  seldom  that  men 
in  this  business  remain  in  one  street  or  building  as^long  as  Ball 
&  Thomas.  They  passed  twenty-one  of  the  best  years  of  the 
firm  in  Fourth  Street.  This  is  both  a  compliment  to  the  public 
and  themselves.  It  shows,  on  the  one  hand,  that  Colored  men 
can  conduct  business  like'  white  men,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
Colored  men  have  ability  to  carry  on  any  kind  of  business,  white 
people  will  patrcnize  them. 

The  old  stand  at  30  West  Fourth  Street  was  fitted  up  anew, 
and  business  began  with  all  the  wonted  zeal  and  desire  to  please 
the  public  which  characterized  the  firm  in  former  years.  The 
rooms  were  at  once  elegant  and  capacious.  Their  motto  was  to 
do  the  best  work  at  the  cheapest  rates.  But  as  in  all  other  busi- 
nesses, so  in  photographic  art,  there  was  competition.  And  rather 
than  do  poor  work  at  the  low  rates  of  competitors,  they  de- 
cided to  remove  to  another  locality.  Accordingly,  in  May,  1874 
they  moved  into  No.  146  West  Fifth  Street.  The  building 
was  leased  for  a  term  of  years.  It  was  in  no  wise  adapted  to  the 
photographic  business.  The  walls  were  cut  ouh  doors  made, 
stairs  changed,  skylight  put  in,  chemical  rooms  constructed,  gas- 
fixtures  put  in,  papering,  painting,  and  graining  done,  carpets 
and  new  furniture  ordered.  It  cost  the  firm  more  than  $2,800  to 
enter  this  new  stand. 

The  first  year  at  the  new  stand  was  characterized  by  liberal 
custom  and  excellent  work.  The  old  customers  who  were  de- 
lighted with  the  work  done  at  30  West  Fourth  Street,  were  con- 
vinced that  the  firm  had  redoubled  its  artistic  zeal,  and  was  de- 
termined to  outdo  the  palmy  days  of  Fourth  Street.  The 
business,  which  at  this  time  was  in  a  flourishing  condition,  was 
destined  to  suffer  an  interruption  in  the  death  of  Thomas  Carroll 
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jftill,  the  senior  member  of  the  firm.  It  was  at  a  lime  when  the 
trade  demanded  the  energies  of  both  gentlemen.  But  Death 
never  tarries  to  consider  the  far-reach  of  results  or  the  wishes  of 
the  friends  of  his  subject.  The  business  continued.  Ball  Thomas, 
the  son  of  Mr.  A.  S.  Thomas^  who  had  grown  up  under  the  faith* 
ful  tuition  of  his  father,  now  became  a  successful  retouching 
artist.  For  the  last  two  years  Mr.  Thomas  has  conducted  the 
business  alone.  He  is  now  doing  business  at  i66  West  Fifth 
Street,  and  it  is  said  that  he  is  doing  a  good  business. 


The  Colored  people  of  Cincinnati  evinced  not  only  an  anxiety 
to  take  care  of  themselves,  but  took  steps  early  toward  securing 
a  home  for  the  orphans  m  their  midst. 

In  ante-bellum  days  there  was  no  provision  made  for  Colored 
paupers  or  Colored  orphans.  Where  individual  sympathy  of| 
chanty  did  not  intervene,  they  were  left  to  die  in  tho  midst  of 
squalid  poverty,  and  were  cast  into  the  common  ditch,  without 
having  medical  aid  or  ministerial  consolation.  There  was  not 
simply  studious  neglect,  but  a  strong  prohibition  against  their 
entrance  into  institutions  sustained  by  the  county  and  State  for 
white  persons  not  more  fortunate  than  they.  At  one  time  a 
good  Quaker  was  superintendent  of  the  county  poorhouse. 
His  heart  was  touched  with  kindest  sympathy  for  the  uncared- 
for  Colored  paupers  in  Cincinnati.  He  acted  the  part  of  a  true 
Samaritan,  and  gave  them  separate  quarters  in  the  institution  of 
which  he  was  the  official  head.  This  fact  came  to  the  public  ear, 
and  the  trustees  of  the  poorhouse,  in  accordance  with  their 
own  convictions  and  in  compliance  with  the  complexional  preju- 
dices of  the  community,  discharged  the  Quaker  for  this  breach  of 
the  law.  The  Colored  paupers  were  turned  out  of  this  lazar- 
house  on  the  Sabbath.  The  time  to  perpetuate  this  crime  against 
humanity  was  indeed  significant— on  the  Lord's  day.  The  God 
of  the  poor  and  His  followers  beheld  the  streets  of  Christian 
Cincinnati  filled  with  the  maimed,  halt,  sick,  and  poor,  who  were 
denied  the  common  fare  accorded  the  white  paupers!  There 
was  no  sentiment  in  those  days,  either  in  the  pulpit  or  press,  to 
raise  its  voice  against  this  act  of  cruelty  and  shame. 

Lydia  P.  Mott,  an  eminent  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends  j 
and  an  able  leader  of  a  conscientious  few,  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  motherless,  fatherless,  and  homeless  Colored  children  of 
this  community.     She  attracted  the  attention  and  won  the  confi- 
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dence  of  the  few  Abolitionists  of  this  city.  She  determined  to 
establish  a  home  for  these  little  wanderers,  and  immediately  set 
to  work  at  a  plan.  The  late  Salmon  P.  Chase  was  then  quite 
young,  a  man  of  brilliant  abilities  and  of  anti-slavery  sentiments. 
He  joined  himself  to  the  humane  movement  of  Lydia  P.  Mott, 
with  the  following  persons :  Christian  Donaldson,  James  PuUan, 
William  Donaldson,  Robert  Buchanan,  John  Liverpool,  Richard 
Phillips,  John  Woodson,  Charles  Satchell,  Wm.  W.  Watson, 
William  Darnes,  Michael  Clark,  A.  M.  Sumner,  Reuben  P.  Gra- 
ham, Louis  P.  Brux,  Sarah  B.  McLain,  Mrs.  Eustis,  Mrs.  Dr. 
Stanton,  Mrs.  Hannah  Cooper,  Mrs.  Mary  Jane  Gordon,  Mrs. 
Susan  Miller,  Mrs.  Rebecca  Dames,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Armstrong, 
Mrs.  Eliza  Clark,  Mrs.  Ruth  Ellen  Watson,  and  others.  Six  of 
the  gentlemen  and  four  of  the  ladies  were  white.  Only  six  of 
this  noble  company  are  living  at  this  time. 

The  organization  was  effected  in  1844,  and  the  act  of  incor- 
poration was  drawn  up  by  Salmon  P.  Chase.  It  was  chartered 
in  February,  1845,  the  passage  of  the  act  having  been  assured 
through  the  personal  influence  of  Mr.  Chase  upon  the  members 
of  the  Legislature. 

The  first  Board  of  Trustees  under  the  charter  were  William 
Donaldson,  John  Woodson,  Richard  Phillips,  Christian  Donald- 
son, Reuben  P.  Graham,  Richard  Pullan,  Charles  Satchell,  Louis 
P.  Brux,  and  John  Liverpool.     But  one  is  alive — Richard  Pullan. 

The  first  building  the  Trustees  secured  as  an  asylum  was  on 
Ninth  Street,  between  Plum  and  Elm.  They  paid  a  rental  of 
$12.50  per  month.  The  building  was  owned  by  Mr.  Nicholas 
Longworth,  but  the  ground  was  leased  by  him  from  Judge  Bur- 
net. The  Trustees  ultimately  purchased  the  building  for  $1,500; 
and  in  1851  the  ground  also  was  purchased  of  Mr.  Groesbeck  for 
$4,400  in  cash. 

During  the  three  or  four  years  following,  the  institution  had 
quite  an  indifferent  career.  The  money  requisite  to  run  it  was 
not  forthcoming.  The  children  were  poorly  fed  and  clothed, 
and  many  times  there  was  no  money  in  the  treasury  at  all.  The 
Trustees  were  discouraged,  and  it  seemed  that  the  asylum  would 
h.wc  to  be  closed.  But  just  at  this  time  that  venerable  Aboli- 
tionist and  underground  railroader,  Levi  Coffin,  with  his  excellent 
wife,  **  Aunt  Kitty,'*  came  to  the  rescue.  He  took  charge  of  the 
institution  as  superintendent,  and  his  wife  assumed  the  duties  of 
matron.     Through  their  exertions  and  adroit  management  they 
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succeeded  in  enlisting  the  synr^pathy  of  many  benevolent  folk, 
and  secured  the  support  of  many  true  friends. 

It  was  now  i866»  The  asylum  building  presented  a  forlorn 
aspect.  It  was  far  from  being  a  comfortable  shelter  for  the  chil- 
dren. But  a  lack  of  funds  forbade  the  Trustees  from  having  it 
repaired.  They  began  to  look  about  for  a  more  desirable  and 
comfortable  building.  During  the  closing  year  of  the  Rebellion 
a  large  number  of  freedmen  sought  the  shelter  of  our  large 
Northern  cities,  Cincinnati  received  her  share  of  them,  and 
acted  nobly  toward  them.  The  government  authorities  built  a 
hospital  for  freedmen  in  a  very  desirable  locality  in  Avondale. 
At  this  time  (1866),  the  building,  which  was  very  capacious,  was 
not  occupied.  The  Trustees  secured  a  change  in  the  charter, 
permitting  them,  by  consent  of  the  subscribers,  to  sell  the  Ninth 
Street  property,  and  purchase  the  hospital  building  and  the  ac- 
companying six  acres  in  Avondale.  The  Ninth  Street  property 
brought  $y.ooo;  the  purchase  in  Avondale,  refitting,  etc.,  cost 
$  If, 000,  incurring  a  debt  of  $2,000. 

During  the  first  twenty-two  years  of  the  msutuiirjn  much 
good  was  accomplished.  Hundreds  of  children — orphans  and 
friendless  children — found  shelter  in  the  asylum,  v/hich  existed 
only  through  the  almost  superhuman  cflforts  of  the  intelligent 
Colored  persons  in  the  community,  and  the  unstinted  charity  of 
many  generous  white  persons.  The  asylum  has  been  pervaded  with 
a  healthy  religious  atmosphere ;  and  many  of  its  inmates  have  gone 
forth  to  the  world  giving  large  promise  of  usefulness.  An  occa- 
sional tetter  from  former  inmates  often  proves  that  much  good 
has  been  done  ;  and  that  some  of  these  children,  without  the 
kindly  influence  and  care  of  the  asylum,  instead  of  occupying 
places  of  usefulness  and  trust  in  society,  might  have  drifted  into 
vagrancy  and  crime. 

Amidst  the  struggle  for  temporal  welfare,  the  Colored  people 
of  Cincinnati  were  not  unmindful  of  the  interests  and  destinies 
of  the  Union.  A  military  company  was  formed,  bearing  the 
name  of  Attucks  Guards,  On  the  2Sth  of  July,  1855,  an  associa- 
tion of  ladies  presented  a  flag  to  the  company.  The  address,  on 
the  part  of  the  ladies,  was  delivered  by  Miss  Mary  A.  Darncs, 
Among  many  excellent  things,  she  said : 


"Should  the  love  of  liberty  and  your  country  ever  demand  your  ser- 
vices, may  you,  in  imitation  of  that  noble  patriot  whose  name  you  bear^ 
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promptly  respond  to  the  call,  and  fight  to  the  last  for  the  great  and 
noble  principles  of  liberty  and  justice,  to  the  glory  of  your  fathers  and 
the  land  of  your  birth. 

**  The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  slave  must  be  free  ;  if  not  by 
moral  and  intellectual  means,  it  must  be  done  by  the  sword.  Remem- 
ber, gentlemen,  should  duty  call,  it  will  be  yours  to  obey,  and  strike  to 
the  last  for  freedom  or  the  grave. 

"  But  God  forbid  that  you  should  be  called  upon  to  witness  our 
peaceful  homes  involved  in  war.  May  our  eyes  never  behold  this  flag 
in  any  conflict ;  let  the  quiet  breeze  ever  play  among  its  folds,  and  the 
fullest  peace  dwell  among  you  !  " 

While  the  great  majority  of  the  Colored  people  in  the  coun- 
try  were  bowing  themselves  cheerfully  to  the  dreadful  task  of 
living  among  wolves,  some  of  the  race  were  willing  to  brave  the 
perils  of  the  sea,  and  find  a  new  home  on  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa.  Between  the  years  of  1 850- 1856,  9,502  Negroes  went  to 
Liberia,  of  whom  3,676  had  been  born  free.  In  1850,  there  were 
1467  manumitted,  while  1,011  ran  away  from  their  masters. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  disadvantages  under  which  the  free 
Negroes  of  the  North  had  to  labor,  they  accomplished  a  great 
deal.  In  an  incredibly  short  time  they  built  schools,  planted 
churches,  established  newspapers ;  had  their  representatives  in 
law,  medicine,  and  theology  before  the  world  as  the  marvel  of 
the  centuries.  Shut  out  from  every  influence  calculated  to  incite 
them  to  a  higher  life,  and  provoke  them  to  better  works,  never- 
theless, the  Colored  people  were  enabled  to  live  down  much 
prejudice,  and  gained  the  support  and  sympathy  of  noble  men  and 
women  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race# 
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NEGRO   SCHOOL   LAWS. 
1619^1860. 
IS  PojisittLtTfis  or  TMi  ttt'UAK  iNTfiLLBCT.  —  Ignoramci  FAVOtAiLi  TO  Slavuvv  —  Aif  Act  «t 

TKit  J.JCGI1LATVIIR  Of  AlADAMA  IMPOSrXG  A  PwfAt.TV  OH  ANV  0%%  IxSTKtrCTlXG  A  CotOKKll 
Pl«SnK,  —  EptXATIOXAL  pMtVILSCSS  Or  TH*  CkKOLtLS  l»  TUB  ClTY  Kit  Mottlt^K.  —  PmKJUDICC 
ACAtHST  COLaKKO  SCPIOnU*   W   CONXBCTTCirr.  —  TmB   A  rTrUfT   Of    Mrs*   PlElDftVCB  CftANDAU. 

to  AJ»»rr  C«i.cj|»n>  GtRts  ijNTO  wan  Scitooi,  at  CA^rrmRni-RV.  —  Tiik  Ikdicxation  \if  tub 
CtTtwEK"*  AT  Tim  ATTy.itrT  TO  Mix  tmb  Racra  in  Etucatiok,  —  Tmh  LKCisi.\Tyi(K  or  Cok- 

NRCTTCtT  fAS»t-<  A  I  AW  AUOLlSltlKC  THE  ScMooL, — Tlllt  |tt  tlDritC  A4M»  I.T»D  tliV  A  MOl».^» 
MtSS  CKANIIAl.t.  ARRJtSICD    AJi'O    IMfUl^OKKIl    POK    TEACHING  COLOMIID  CUH  DUKN    AQAINST  XHK 

Law.  — Gj«tAT  ExciTitJKKMT.  —  Tiis  Lawt  f^ai^lv  KefEAfXP.  — An  Act  »V  TMi  LwcitKu^TLlIk 

or   Dst.AWAirK  TAXIKti    PkA^OXS   W»I0    tlKOLrCHT   1KT4I,   ort   SOLO  SLAVICS  OlrT  Of^  '"'HK   StAT«, — 

tlHucK  Act  or  1837  MoMtv  rcceivrd  roN  Trm  Saii  or  Slavks  in  f  i.oitii>A  was  ADticn  to 

Tlf«  SCMOfJ*.  FUXD  tM  TlfAT  StaTK.  —  G»'.OKCJA  I'HOlllillTS  TH«  EuLCATIoX  Of  CouORKtJ  PltB- 
tOHS  WDKb  HftAVY  PrXALTV.  — IlUXO]»  KVTAIILtSftlSS  SptfAKATK  ScilOOLS  TOK  COLOltl£r>  ChIL- 
IklikN.  —  TmK    "*  rKIB    MlS-itOW    iKSTtTUT*"    ^T    4^>r!|KCV,   JLLI^OtS.   MSTWOTID    HV    A    Ml*>r»l»l 

Moa*  —  NtJumRot*  ano  Ckh  ek  Slavf.  Laws  in  KcvTi^cicy  Nitiaicu  i»ik  EuLr^nitN  or  th« 
^vcyoi-v  —  Asc  AtT  rASM£t>  ik  i,Qt.'t<HAXA  rKRvuxTixfi  THit  N»i}Kor^  \n  At»v  Way  rirciiff 
ftma  Lsmtt'CTBD.  -  Maimi  Givts  bqi^al  School  pKtviLfGts  to  WHtrn*  amd  IU.ackv— St. 
FwAMcn   AcAuriiv    for    Coi.oiifi>   Gikui    fouMmo    xn    BALnvoitiE    in    itjt.  — Tmr  Wklls 

SCMCMSiLm — Tlf«  PrKST  ScHOOL  fOK  CoLOKKD  ChU-IUMTM  KRT^pUStlVD  IM  BcvSTO>t  HT  I^T&LLfr- 
O^T  CklUORfi)    M««    IV    1798.  —  A    S^  Ki>OL-HOlT»K    fo*    THK    CoLOHm    ChILI^HSW    ftVlLT    AND 

fAiu  pt»a  oit  Of  A  Firiiin  Lfrr  uv  AniitL  Smith  roii  that  Piitro«a;.  —  Joii?^  6«  Rtr^^roQitii 

4kXft    Of    Tits     TlLACNieicIl     AHI>     ArTKKWAXP    GoVICKKORl     Of     tKK    COLt)NV    Of     CAr«     PALMAS, 

LmMiA.  — First  PriuahtStm^voi  ro«  Cotoii»r>  CHtLt>ii(cv  Kst'vnu&HtD  iv  iS»o.— Mtssocni 
rAssu  Strixckkt  Lav^s  acain^^f  tiih  IrtttTRL'crioN  or  N£rGRo&5.^Nt«y  Vork  ihoviues  foft 
TMS  StM;CATinsf  or  NKOsaiE^.  —  Eli  as  Nkau  oi'Kns  a  School  i>f  New  Vo«k  City  rot 
Xrcko  Slavus  iM  1704.— '*Naw  Voi;»;  ArcicAw  Fww«  Sriio«i, '*  im  lySA— Visit  or  Lapav- 

KTTK  to  TMK  AfRtCAX  SclrOOL<i  IN  |A»4,  —  Hl^  ADnRlLM.  ««  FmLlC  SCMOfjLi  rUR  COLUIKD 
CillLOlBKK   1^   NfcW   YcmiC.  »  CoLOiittI)  SkHOOU  IN    OWIQ,— *'ClIiCtNNATt    HlGM    ScHOOL'*    fOR 

Coi/^RKD  VoLTn*  rnrmsrD  ik  \^^\, — Obkrlin  foiLROf  OfriTR  IT=  OoniwTo  CoirjRe©  Sto- 

©■NT*.  — TkS   E*TAttLl5«Mie>*T  Of  CoLnRKD  Sui<JOt»  IN    PKaISIVLVaMA    ItV   A.N  rttulK  V  BtLKlUKr 

iw  J7f0v  — Hi«  Will.  —  "  IssTiTUTf  f'>K  Colored  Yolths'*  cstaslirhiiu  iw  1837.  —  "AvBitt 

COLLEG*,*' AT  AllRCMEIMV    CiTV,  PrnKSVLVANM,   fniUJ<t)»D    m    1^4 J,  —  AsilMVN    iKmTirTH,  OR 

LURTOLi*  UwiirtKSiTv,  fOtiNrrBu  iM  Octorrr,  1856.  —  SouTii  Carolina  Take*  DitfiMiTR  Action 
AOAiMftT  THR  Education  on  Promoiiok  or  tmr  (JaLuRHo  Rack  Im  itet»-t&u^-->]i^.— ^T»nnc«rk« 
MAKm  j^o  Dtscumi-NATioN  AGArsiST  Color  in  tii*  School  Law  or  184c..  ^  Littlr  OrnwiTW- 
Nrnr  AproROKD  1^  Virgixla  ron  tub  Colomrd  Max  to  rk  BNLtCHTtifRO.'^STRtxcEvr  Lavti 
smacttli.  —  HifTORV   or  Schools   ior    tmr   Colorbo   Pofui-^T»o»*   ik    tm*  District  or 

rMlMA. 

^HE  institution  of  American  slavery  needed  protection  from 
the  day  of  its  birth  to  the  day  of  its  death.  Whips,  thumb- 
screws, and  manacles  of  iron  were  far  less  helpful  to  it  than 
|e  thraldom  of  the  intellects  of  its  hapless  victims.     ** Created  a 
lltU  lower  than  the  angels,**  "crowned  with  glor}*  and  honorp** 
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armed  with  authority  "  over  every  living  creature,"  man  was  ia 
tended  by  his  Maker  to  rule  the  world  through  his  intellect.  The 
homogeneousness  of  the  crude  faculties  of  man  has  been  quite 
generally  admitted  throughout  the  world  ;  while  even  scientists, 
dififcring  widely  in  many  other  things,  have  united  in  ascribing 
to  the  human  mind  everywhere  certain  possibilities.  But  one 
class  of  men  have  dissented  from  this  view — the  slave-holders  of 
all  ages.  A  justification  of  slavery  has  been  sought  in  the  alleged 
belief  of  the  inferiority  of  the  persons  enslaved ;  while  the  broad 
truism  of  the  possibilities  of  the  human  mind  was  confessed  in 
all  legislation  that  sought  to  prevent  slaves  from  acquiring 
knowledge.  So  the  slave-holder  asserted  his  belief  in  the  men- 
tal inferiority  of  the  Negro,  and  then  advertised  his  lack  of  faith 
in  his  assertion  by  making  laws  to  prevent  the  Negro  intellect 
from  receiving  those  truths  which  would  render  him  valueless  as 
a  slave,  but  equal  to  the  duties  of  a  freeman. 

ALABAMA 

had  an  act  in  1832  which  declared  that  "Any  person  or  persons 
who  shall  attempt  to  teach  any  free  person  of  color  or  slave  to 
spell,  read,  or  write,  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof  by  indict- 
ment, be  fined  in  a  sum  not  less  than  $250,  nor  more  than  $500." 
This  act  also  prohibited  with  severe  penalties,  by  flogging,  **  any 
free  negro  or  person  of  color**  from  being  in  company  with 
any  slaves  without  written  permission  from  the  owner  or  over- 
seer of  such  slaves  ;  it  also  prohibited  the  assembling  of  more 
than  five  male  slaves  at  any  place  off  the  plantation  to  which 
they  belonged  ;  but  nothing  in  the  act  was  to  be  considered  as 
forbidding  attendance  at  places  of  public  worship  held  by  white 
persons.  No  slave  or  free  person  of  color  was  permitted  to 
"preach,  exhort,  or  harangue  any  slave  or  slaves,  or  free  persons 
of  color,  except  in  the  presence  of  five  respectable  slave-holders, 
or  unless  the  person  preaching  was  licensed  by  some  regular 
body  of  professing  Christians  in  the  neighborhood,  to  whose 
society  or  church  the  negroes  addressed  properly  belonged.** 

In  1833,  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  city  of  Mobile  were 
authorized  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  to  grant  licenses  to  such 
persons  as  they  deemed  suitable  to  give  instruction  to  the  chil- 
dren of  free  Colored  Creoles.  This  applied  only  to  those  who  re- 
sided in  the  city  of  Mobile  and  county  of  Baldwin.  The  instruction 
was  to  be  given  at  brief  periods,  and  the  children  had  to  secure  a 
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certificate  from  the  mayor  and  aldermen.  The  ground  of  this 
action  was  the  treaty  between  France  and  the  United  States  in 
1803*  by  which  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizens  had  been 
secured  to  the  Creoles  residing  in  the  above  places  at  the  time 
of  the  treaty. 
K  ARKANSAS, 

SO  far  as  her  laws  appear,  did  not  prohibit  the  education  of 
Negroes ;  but  a  study  of  her  laws  leaves  the  impression  that 
the  Negroes  there  were  practically  denied  the  right  of  instruct 
tion. 

CONNECTICUT 

f  never  legislated  against  educating  Colored  persons*  but  the  preju- 
dice was  so  strong  that  it  amounted  to  the  same  thing.  The 
intolerant  spirit  of  the  whites  drove  the  Colored  people  of 
Hartford  to  request  a  separate  school  in  1830.  Prejudice  was 
so  great  against  the  presence  of  a  Colored  school  in  a  com- 
munity of  white  people,  that  a  school,  established  by  a  very 
worthy  white  lady,  was  mobbed  and  then  legislated  out  of  ex- 
istence. 


"In  the  summer  of  1S32,  Miss   Prudence  Crandall,  an  excellent, 

well-educated  Quaker  young  lady,  who  had  gained  considerable  repu- 
tation as  a  teacher  in  the  neighboring  town  of  Plainfield,  purchased,  at 
the  solicitation  of  a  number  of  families  in  the  village  of  Canterbury, 
Connecticut,  a  commodious  house  in  that  village,  for  the  puri>ose  of  es- 
tablishing a  boarding  and  day  school  for  young  ladies,  in  order  that 
they  might  receive  instruction  in  higher  branches  than  were  taught  in 
the  public  district  school.  Her  school  was  well  conducted,  but  was  in- 
terrupted early  in  1S33  in  this  wise  :  Not  far  from  the  village  a  worthy 
colored  man  was  living,  by  the  name  of  Harris,  the  owner  of  a  good 
farm,  and  in  comfortable  circumstances.  His  daughter  Sarah,  a  bright 
girl,  seventeen  years  of  age,  had  passed  with  credit  through  the  public 
school  of  the  district  in  which  she  lived,  and  was  anxious  to  acquire  a 
better  education,  to  qualify  herself  to  become  a  teacher  of  the  colored 
people.  She  applied  to  Miss  Crandall  for  admission  to  her  school 
Miss  Crandall  hesitated,  for  prudential  reasons,  to  admit  a  colored  per* 
son  among  her  pupils  ;  but  Sarah  was  a  young  lady  of  pleasing  appear* 
ance  and  manners,  well  known  to  many  of  Miss  Crandairs  present 
pupils,  having  been  their  classmate  in  the  district  school,  and  was,  more- 
over, a  virtuous,  pious  girl,  and  a  member  of  the  church  in  Canterbury. 
No  objection  could  be  made  to  her  admission,  except  on  acount  of  her 
complexion^  and  Miss  Crandall  decided  to  receive  her  as   a    pupil* 


I 
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No  objection  was  made  by  the  other  pupils,  but  in  a  few  days  the 
parents  of  some  of  them  called  on  Miss  Crandall  and  remonstrated ;  and 
although  Miss  Crandall  pressed  upon  their  consideration  the  eager  de- 
sire of  Sarah  for  knowledge  and  culture,  and  the  good  use  she  wished  to 
make  of  her  education,  her  excellent  character,  and  her  being  an  ac- 
cepted member  of  the  same  Christian  church  to  which  they  belonged, 
they  were  too  much  prejudiced  to  listen  to  any  arguments — 'they 
would  not  have  it  said  that  their  daughters  went  to  school  with  a  nigger 
girl.'  It  was  urged  that  if  Sarah  was  not  dismissed,  the  white  pupils 
would  be  withdrawn  ;  but  although  the  fond  hopes  of  success  for  an 
institution  which  she  had  established  at  the  risk  of  all  her  property, 
and  by  incurring  a  debt  of  several  hundred  dollars,  seemed  to  be 
doomed  to  disappointment,  she  decided  not  to  yield  to  the  demand  for 
the  dismissal  of  Sarah  ;  and  on  the  2d  day  of  March,  1833,  she  adver- 
tised in  the  *  Liberator '  that  on  the  first  Monday  in  April  her  school 
would  be  open  for  *  young  ladies  and  little  misses  of  color.'  Her  deter- 
mination having  become  known,  a  fierce  indignation  was  kindled  and 
fanned  by  prominent  people  of  the  village  and  pervaded  the  town.  In 
this  juncture,  the  Rev.  Samuel  J.  May,  of  the  neighboring  town  of 
Brooklyn,  addressed  her  a  letter  of  sympathy,  expressing  his  readiness 
to  assist  her  to  the  extent  of  his  power,  and  was  present  at  the  town 
meeting  held  on  the  9th  of  March,  called  for  the  express  purpose  of 
devising  and  adopting  such  measures  as  *  would  effectually  avert 
the  nuisance  or  speedily  abate  it  if  it  should  be  brought  into  the 
village.' 

*^  The  friends  of  Miss  Crandall  were  authorized  by  her  to  state  to 
the  moderator  of  the  town  meeting  that  she  would  give  up  her  house, 
which  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  in  the  village,  and  not  wholly 
paid  for,  if  those  who  were  opposed  to  her  school  being  there  would 
take  the  property  off  her  hands  at  the  price  for  which  she  had  pur- 
chased it,  and  which  was  deemed  a  reasonable  one,  and  allow  her  time 
to  procure  another  house  in  a  more  retired  part  of  the  town. 

*'  The  town  meeting  was  held  in  the  meeting-house,  which,  though 
capable  of  holding  a  thousand  people,  was  crowded  throughout  to  its 
utmost  capacity.  After  the  warning  for  the  meeting  had  been  read, 
resolutions  were  introduced  in  which  were  set  forth  the  disgrace  and 
damage  that  would  be  brought  upon  the  town  if  a  school  for  colored 
girls  should  be  set  up  there,  protesting  emphatically  against  the  im- 
pending evil,  and  appointing  the  civil  authority  and  select-men  a  com- 
mittee to  wait  upon  *  the  person  contemplating  the  establishment  of  said 
school,  and  persuade  her,  if  possible,  to  abandon  the  project.' 

**The  resolutions  were  advocated  by  Rufus  Adams,  Esq.,  and  Hon. 
Andrew  T.  Judson,  who  was  then  the  most  prominent  man  of  the  town, 
and  a  leading  politician  in  the  State,  and  much  talked  of  as  the  Demo- 
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tic  candidate  for  governor,  and  was  a  representative  in  Congress 
from  1835  to  1839,  when  he  was  elected  judge  of  the  United  States 
District  Court,  which  position  he  held  until  his  death  in  1S53.  adjudi- 
cating»  among  other  causes,  the  libel  of  the  *  Amistad  '  and  the  fifty-four 
Alntans  on  hoard.  After  his  address  on  this  occasion,  Mr.  May,  in 
company  with  Mr*  Arnold  Buffum,  a  lecturing  agent  of  the  New  England 
A nti  Shivery  Society,  applied  for  permission  to* speak  in  behalf  of  Miss 
Crandall,  bur  their  application  was  violently  opposed,  and  the  resolu- 
tions being  adopted,  the  meeting  was  declarcfl,  hv  the  inodcraior,  ad- 
journed. 

"  y\x.  May  at  once  stepped  upon  the  seat  where  he  had  been  sitting, 
and  rapidly  vindicated  Miss  Crandall,  replying  to  some  of  the  mis- 
statements as  to  her  purposes  and  the  character  of  her  expected  pupils, 
when  he  gave  way  to  Mr  Buffum,  who  had  spoken  scarcely  five  minutes 
before  the  trustees  of  the  church  ordered  the  house  to  be  vacated  and 
the  doors  to  be  shut.     There  was  then  no  alternative  but  to  yield. 

•*  Two  days  afterward  Mr.  Judson  called  on  Mr.  May,  with  whom  he 
had  been  on  terms  of  a  pleasant  acquaintance^  not  to  say  of  friendship^ 
and  expressed  regret  that  he  had  applied  certain  epithets  to  him  ;  and 
went  on  to  speak  of  the  disastrous  effect  on  the  village  from  the  cstab- 
hshment  of  *a  school  for  nigger  girls.'  Mr,  May  replied  that  his 
purpose  was,  if  he  had  been  allowed  to  do  so,  10  state  at  the  town 
meeting  Miss  CrandalTs  proposition  to  sell  her  house  in  the  village  at 
its  fair  valuation,  and  retire  to  some  other  part  of  the  town.  To  this 
Mr.  Judson  replied  -  *  Mr.  May,  w*e  arc  not  merely  opposed  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  that  school  in  Canterbury,  we  mean  there  shall  not  be 
such  a  school  set  up  anywhere  in  the  State/ 

*'  Mr.  Judson  continued,  declaring  that  the  colored  people  could 
never  rise  from  their  menial  condition  in  our  country,  and  ought  not 
to  be  permitted  te  rise  here  ;  that  they  were  an  inferior  race  and  should 
not  be  recognized  as  the  equals  of  the  whites  ;  that  they  should  be 
sent  back  to  Africa,  and  improve  themselves  there,  and  civilize  and 
Christianize  the  natives.  To  this  Mr.  May  replied  that  there  never 
would  be  fewer  colored  people  in  this  country  than  there  were  then  ; 
that  It  was  unjust  to  drive  them  out  of  the  country  ;  that  we  must  ac- 
cord to  them  their  rights  or  incur  the  loss  of  our  own  ;  that  education 
was  the  primal,  fundamental  right  of  all  the  children  of  men  ;  and  that 
Connecticut  was  the  last  place  where  this  should  be  denied. 

"  The  conversation  was  continued  in  a  similar  strain,  in  the  course 
of  which  Mr  Judson  declared  with  warmth:  'That  nigger  school 
shall  never  be  allowed  in  Canterbury,  nor  in  any  town  of  this  State' ; 
and  he  avowed  his  determination  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  law  by  tht 
Legislature  then  in  session,  forbidding  the  institution  of  such  a  school  in 
any  part  of  the  State. 
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"  Undismayed  by  the  opposition  and  the  threatened  violence  of  her 
neighbors,  Miss  Crandall  received,  early  in  April,  fifteen  or  twenty  colored 
young  ladies  and  misses  from  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Providence,  and 
Boston,  and  the  annoyances  of  her  persecutors  at  once  commenced: 
all  accommodations  at  the  stores  in  Canterbury  being  denied  her,  her 
pupils  being  insulted  whenever  they  appeared  on  the  streets,  the  doors 
and  door-steps  of  her  house  being  besmeared,  and  her  well  filled  with 
filth  ;  under  all  of  which,  both  she  and  her  pupils  remained  firm. 
Among  other  means  used  to  intimidate,  an  attempt  was  made  to  drive 
away  those  innocent  girls  by  a  process  under  the  obsolete  vagrant  law, 
which  provided  that  the  select-men  of  any  town  might  warn  any  person, 
not  an  inhabitant  of  the  State,  to  depart  forthwith,  demanding  $1.67  for 
every  week  he  or  she  remained  after  receiving  such  warning  ;  and  in 
case  the  fine  was  not  paid  and  the  person  did  not  depart  before  the 
expiration  of  ten  days  after  being  sentenced,  then  he  or  she  should  be 
whipped  on  the  naked  body,  not  exceeding  ten  stripes, 

"  A  warrant  to  that  effect  was  actually  served  upon  Eliza  Ann  Ham- 
mond, a  fine  girl  from  Providence,  aged  seventeen  years  ;  but  it  was 
finally  abandoned,  and  another  method  was  resorted  to,  most  disgrace- 
ful to  the  State  as  well  as  the  town.  Foiled  in  their  attempts  to  frighten 
away  Miss  Crandall's  pupils  by  their  proceedings  under  the  obso- 
lete *  pauper  and  vagrant  law,'  Mr.  Judson  and  those  who  acted  with 
him  pressed  upon  the  Legislature,  then  in  session,  a  demand  for  the 
enactment  of  a  law  which  should  enable  them  to  accomplish  their  pur- 
pose ;  and  in  that  bad  purpose  they  succeeded,  by  securing  the  follow- 
ing enactment,  on  the  24th  of  May,  1833,  known  as  the  ^  black  law,* 

"  '  Whereas,  attempts  have  been  made  to  establish  literary  institu- 
tions in  this  State  for  the  instruction  of  colored  persons  belonging  to 
other  States  and  countries,  which  would  tend  to  the  great  increase  of 
the  colored  population  of  the  State,  and  thereby  to  the  injury  of  the 
people  :   therefore, 

*'  *  Be  it  enacted,  etc.y  That  no  person  shall  set  up  or  establish  in  this 
State  any  school,  academy,  or  other  literary  institution  for  the  instruc- 
tion or  education  of  colored  persons,  who  are  not  inhabitants  of  this 
State,  or  harbor  or  board,  for  the  purpose  of  attending  or  being  taught 
or  instructed  in  any  such  school,  academy,  or  literary  institution,  any 
colored  person  who  is  not  an  inhabitant  of  any  town  in  this  State,  with- 
out the  consent  in  writing,  first  obtained,  of  a  majority  of  the  civil  au- 
thority, and  also  of  the  select-men  of  the  town  in  which  such  school, 
academy,  or  literary  institution  is  situated,*  etc. 

** '  And  each  and  every  person  who  shall  knowingly  do  any  act  for- 
bidden as  aforesaid,  or  shall  be  aiding  or  assisting  therein,  shall  for  the 
first  offense  forfeit  and  pay  to  the  treasurer  of  this  State  a  fine  of  $100, 
and  for  the  second  ofifense  $200,  and  so  double  for  every  ofifense  of 
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which  he  or  she  shall  be  convicted ;  and  all  informing  officers  are  re- 
quired to  make  due  presentment  of  all  breaches  of  this  act.* 

**  On  the  receipt  of  the  t tilings  of  the  passage  of  this  law,  the  people 
of  Canterbury  were  wild  wiih  exultanon  ;  the  bells  were  rung  and  a 
cannon  was  fired  to  manifest  the  joy.  On  the  27th  of  June,  Miss 
Crandall  was  arrested  and  arraigned  before  Justices  Adams  and  Bacon, 
two  of  thijse  who  had  been  the  earnest  opponents  of  her  enterprise  ; 
and  the  result  being  predetermined,  the  trial  was  of  course  brief,  and 
Mis<i  Crandall  was  *  committed  *  to  take  her  trial  at  the  next  session  of 
the  Siipremc  Court  at  Brooklyn,  in  August.  A  messenger  was  at  once 
dispatched  by  tlie  party  opposed  to  Miss  Crandail  to  Brooklyn,  to  in- 
fonn  Mr,  May,  as  her  friend,  of  the  result  of  the  trials  stating  that  she 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  sheriff,  and  would  be  put  in  jail  unless  he  or 
some  of  her  friends  would  *  give  bonds  *  fur  her  in  a  certain  sum/' 

The  denouement  may  be  related  most  appropriately  in  the 
^language  of  Mr.  May: 

^^  ■*  I  calmly  told  the  messenger  ihai  there  were  gentlemen  enough  in 
Canterbury  whose  bond  for  that  amount  would  be  as  good  or  better 
Hihan  mine*  and  I  should  leave  it  for  them  to  do  Miss  Crandall  that 
^favor,  *  But,'  said  the  young  man,  *are  you  not  her  friend  ?'  *  Cer* 
tatnly,*  I  replied,  *  too  sincerely  her  friend  to  give  relief  to  her  enemies 
in  their  present  embarrassment,  and  I  trust  you  will  not  find  any  one 
of  her  friends,  or  the  patrons  of  her  school,  who  will  step  forward  to 
help  them  any  more  than  myself/  *  But,  sir,'  he  cried,  *do  you  mean 
to  allow  her  to  be  put  in  jail  ?  *  *  Most  certainly,*  was  my  answer,  *  if 
her  persecutors  are  unwise  enough  to  let  such  an  outrage  be  commit- 
ted.* He  turned  from  me  in  blank  surprise,  and  hurried  back  10  tell 
Mr.  Judson  and  the  justices  of  his  ill  success. 

'*  A  few  days  before,  when  I  first  heard  of  the  passage  of  the  law, 
I  had  visited  Miss  Crandall  with  my  friend,  Mr  George  W.  Benson, 
and  advised  with  her  as  to  the  course  she  and  her  friends  ought  to 
pursue  when  she  should  be  brought  to  iriaL  She  appreciated  at  once 
and  fully  the  importance  of  leaving  her  persecutors  to  show  to  the 
world  huw  base  they  were,  and  how  atrocious  was  the  law  they  had  in- 
duced the  Legislature  to  enact — ^a  law,  by  the  force  of  which  a  woman 
might  be  fined  and  imprisoned  as  a  felon  in  the  State  of  Connecticut 

I  for  giving  instruction  to  colored  girls.  She  agreed  that  it  would  be 
best  for  us  to  leave  her  in  the  hands  of  those  with  whom  the  law  origi- 
nated»  hoping  that,  in  their  madness,  they  would  show  forth  all  their 
hideous  features. 
"  Mr.  Benson  and  I,  therefore,  went  diligently  around  to  all  who  he 
knew  were  friendly  to  Miss  Crandall  and  her  school,  and  counselled 
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them  by  no  means  to  give  bonds  to  keep  her  from  imprisonment,  be- 
cause nothing  would  expose  so  fully  to  the  public  the  egregious  wicked- 
ness of  the  law  and  the  virulence  of  her  persecutors  as  the  fact  that 
they  had  thrust  her  into  jail. 

"  When  I  found  that  her  resolution  was  equal  to  the  trial  which 
seemed  to  be  impending,  that  she  was  ready  to  brave  and  to  bear 
meekly  the  worst  treatment  that  her  enemies  would  venture  to  subject 
her  to,  I  made  all  the  arrangements  for  her  comfort  that  were  practi- 
cable in  our  prison.  It  fortunately  happened  that  the  most  suitable 
room,  unoccupied,  was  the  one  in  which  a  man  named  Watkins  had  re- 
cently been  confined  for  the  murder  of  his  wife,  and  out  of  which  he 
had  been  taken  and  executed.  This  circumstance  we  foresaw  would 
add  not  a  little  to  the  public  detestation  of  the  black  law.  The  jailer, 
at  my  request,  readily  put  the  room  in  as  nice  order  as  was  possible, 
and  permitted  me  to  substitute  for  the  bedstead  and  mattrass  on  which 
the  murderer  had  slept,  fresh  and  clean  ones  from  my  own  house  and 
Mr.  Benson's. 

**  About  2  o'clock,  P.M.,  another  messenger  came  to  inform  me  that 
the  sheriff  was  on  the  way  from  Canterbury  to  the  jail  with  Miss  Cran- 
dall,  and  would  imprison  her  unless  her  friends  would  give  the  required 
bail.  Although  in  sympathy  with  Miss  CrandalFs  persecutors,  he  saw 
clearly  the  disgrace  that  was  about  to  be  brought  upon  the  State,  and 
begged  me  and  Mr.  Benson  to  avert  it.  Of  course  we  refused.  I 
went  to  the  jailer's  house  and  met  Miss  Crandall  on  her  arrival.  We 
stepped  aside.  I  said  :  *  If  now  you  hesitate — if  you  dread  the  gloomy 
place  so  much  as  to  wish  to  be  saved  from  it,  I  will  give  bonds  for 
you  even  now.*  *  Oh,  no,'  she  promptly  replied,  *  I  am  only  afraid  they 
will  not  put  me  in  jail.  Their  evident  hesitation  and  embarrassment 
show  jilainly  how  much  they  deprecated  the  effect  of  this  part  of  their 
folly,  and  therefore  I  am  the  more  anxious  that  they  should  be  exposed, 
if  not  caught  in  their  own  wicked  devices. 

"  We  thert?fore  returned  with  her  to  the  sheriff  and  the  company 
that  surrounded  him,  to  await  his  final  act.  He  was  ashamed  to  do  it. 
He  knew  it  would  cover  the  persecutors  of  Miss  Crandall  and  the 
State  of  Connecticut  with  disgrace.  He  conferred  with  several  about 
him,  and  delayed  yet  longer.     Two  gentlemen  came  and  remonstrated 

with   me  in  not  very  seemly  terms  :    *  It  would  be  a shame,  an 

eternal  disgrace  to  the  State,  to  have  her  put  into  jail — into  the  very 
room  that  Watkins  had  last  occupied.' 

**  *  Certainly,  gentlemen,'  I  replied,  *  and  this  you  may  prevent  if 
you  please.' 

**  *  Oh  !  '  they  cried,  *  we  are  not  her  friends  ;  we  are  not  in  favor  of 

her  school  ;  we  don't  want  any  more niggers  coming  among  us.   It 

is  your  place  to  stand  by  Miss  Crandall  and  help  her  now.     You  and 
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your abolition  brethren  hzVe  encouraged  her  to  bring  this  nuisance 

into  Canterbury,  and  it  is mean  in  you  to  desert  her  now/ 

^m       **  I  rejoined  :     *  She  knows  wc  have  not  deserted  her.  and  do  not 

^Knlend  to  desert  her.     The  law  which  her  persecutors  have  persuaded 

^Bour  legislators  to  enact  is  an  infamous  one,  worthy  of  the  dark  ages* 

^"  It  wouid  be  just  as  bad  as  it  is  whether  we  would  give  bonds  for  her  or 

not.     But  the  pcaple  generally  will  not  so  soon  realize  how  bad,  hour 

wicked,  how  cruel  a  law  it  is  unless  we  suffer  her  persecutors  to  inflict 

upon  her  all  the  fienalties  it  prescribes.     She  is  willing  to  bear  them  for 

the  sake  of  the  cause  she  has  so  nobly  espoused.     If  you  see  fit  to  keep 

her  from  imprisonment  in  the  cell  of  a  murderer  for  having  proffered 

ihc  blessings  of  a  good  education  to  those  who  in   our  country  need  it 

mmt^  you  may  do  so  ;  ufe  shall  mL^ 

**They  turned  from  us  in  great  wrath,  words  falling  from  their  lips 

»  which  t  shall  not  repeat. 
"  The  sun  had  descended  nearly  to  the  horizon  ;  the  shadows  of 
night  were  beginning  to  fall  around  us.  The  sheriff  could  defer  the 
dark  deed  no  longer.  With  no  little  emotion^  and  with  words  of  earnest 
deprecation,  he  gave  that  excellent,  heroic,  Christian  young  lady  into 
the  hands  of  the  jailer,  and  she  was  led  into  the  cell  of  Watkins.  So 
soon  as  1  had  heard  the  bolts  of  her  prison  door  turned  in  the  lock,  and 
saw  the  key  taken  out,  I  bowed  and  said  :  *  The  deed  is  done,  com- 
pletely done.  It  cannot  be  recalled.  It  has  passed  into  the  history  of 
our  nation  and  our  age.'  I  went  away  with  my  steadfast  friend,  George 
W.  Benson,  assured  that  the  legislators  of  the  State  had  been  guilty  of  a 
most  unrighteous  act,  and  that  \fiss  CrandalKs  persecutors  had  also  com- 
mitted a  great  blunder ;  that  they  all  would  have  much  more  reason  to  be 
ashamed  of  her  imprisonment  than  she  or  her  friends  could  ever  have. 

'*  The  ne.tt  day  we  gave  the  required  bonds.  Miss  Crandall  was 
released  from  the  cell  of  the  murderer,  returned  home,  and  quietly  re- 
sumed the  duties  of  her  school  until  she  should  be  summoned  as  a 
<mlpfit  into  court,  there  to  be  tried  by  the  infamous  *  Black  Laiv  of 
Connectuut,*  And,  as  we  expected,  so  soon  as  the  evil  tidings  could  be 
carried  in  that  day,  before  Professor  Morse  had  given  to  Rumor  her  tele- 
graphic wings,  it  was  known  all  over  the  country  and  the  civilized  world, 
that  an  excellent  young  lady  had  been  imprisoned  as  a  criminal — ^yes,  put 
into  a  murderer's  cell — in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  for  opening  a  school 
for  the  in^itruciion  of  colored  girls.  The  comments  that  were  made 
tjpon  the  deed  in  almost  all  the  newspapers  were  far  from  grateful  lo 
^H  the  feelings  of  her  persecutors.  Even  many  who,  under  the  same  cir- 
^Pcumstances,  would  probably  have  acted  as  badly  as  Messrs.  A,  T,  Jud- 
son  tS:  Co,,  denounced  their  procedure  as  *  un-Christian,  inhuman,  anli- 
Democratic,  base,  mean/ 

"  On  the  2jd  of  August,  1833,  the  first  trial  of  Miss  Crandall  was 
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had  in  Brooklyn,  the  seat  of  the  couYity  of  Windham,  Hon.  Joseph 
Eaton  presiding  at  the  county  court. 

"  The  prosecution  was  conducted  by  Hon.  A.  T.  Judson,  Jonathan 
A.  Welch,  Esq.,  and  I,  Bulkley,  Esq.  Miss  Crandall's  counsel  was  Hon, 
Calvin  Goddard,  Hon.  W.  W.  Elsworth,  and  Henry  Strong,  Esq. 

"The  judge,  somewhat  timidly,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  *that  the 
law  was  constitutional  and  obligatory  on  the  people  of  the  State.' 

"  The  jury,  after  an  absence  of  several  hours,  returned  into  court, 
not  having  agreed  upon  a  verdict.  They  were  instructed  and  sent  out 
again,  and  again  a  third  time,  in  vain  ;  they  stated  to  the  judge  that 
there  was  no  probability  that  they  could  ever  agree.  Seven  were  for 
conviction  and  five  for  acquittal,  so  they  were  discharged. 

"  The  second  trial  was  on  the  3d  of  October,  before  Judge  Daggett 
of  tlie  Supreme  Court,  who  was  a  strenuous  advocate  of  the  black  law. 
His  influence  with  the  jury  was  overpowering,  insisting  in  an  elaborate 
and  able  charge  that  the  law  was  constitutional,  and,  without  much 
hesitation,  the  verdict  was  given  against  Miss  Crandall.  Her  counsel 
at  once  filed  a  bill  of  exceptions,  and  took  an  appeal  to  the  Court  of 
Errors,  which  was  granted.  Before  that,  the  highest  legal  tribunal  in 
the  State,  the  cause  was  argued  on  the  2 2d  of  July,  1834.  Both  the 
Hon.  W.  W.  Elsworth  and  the  Hon.  Calvin  Goddard  argued  with  great 
ability  and  eloquence  against  the  constitutionality  of  the  black  law. 
The  Hon.  A.  T.  Judson  and  Hon.  C.  F.  Cleaveland  said  all  they  could 
to  prove  such  a  law  consistent  with  the  Magna  Charta  of  our  republic. 
The  court  reserved  a  decision  for  some  future  time  ;  and  that  decision 
was  never  given,  it  being  evaded  by  the  court  finding  such  defects  in 
the  information  prepared  by  the  State's  attorney  that  it  ought  to  be 
quashed. 

**  Soon  after  this,  an  attempt  was  made  to  set  the  house  of  Miss 
Crandall  on  fire,  but  without  effect.  The  question  of  her  duty  to  risk 
the  lives  of  her  pupils  against  this  mode  of  attack  was  then  considered, 
and  u])on  consultation  with  friends  it  was  concluded  to  hold  on  and 
bear  a  little  longer,  with  the  hope  that  this  atrocity  of  attempting  to 
fire  the  house,  and  thus  expose  the  lives  and  properly  of  her  neigh- 
bors, would  frighten  the  instigators  of  the  persecution,  and  cause  some 
restraint  on  the  *  baser  sort.'  But  a  few  nights  afterward,  about  12 
o'clock,  being  the  night  of  the  9th  of  September,  her  house  was  assaulted 
by  a  number  of  persons  with  heavy  clubs  and  iron  bars,  and  windows 
were  dashed  to  pieces.  Mr.  May  was  summoned  the  next  morning, 
and  after  consultation  it  was  determined  that  the  school  should  be 
abandoned." 

Mr.  May  thus  concluded  his  account  of  this  event,  and  of  the 
enterprise : 
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**The  pupils  were  called  together  and  I  was  requested  to  announce 
them  our  decision.  Never  before  had  I  felt  so  deeply  sensible  of 
cruelty  of  the  persecntinn  which  had  been  carried  on  for  eighteen 
>nliis  in  that  New  Kngland  village,  against  a  family  of  defenseless 
females.  Twenty  harmless,  well-behaved  girls,  whose  only  offense 
Mainst  the  peace  of  the  community  was  that  they  had  come  together 
Bcre  to  obtain  useful  knowledge  and  moral  culture,  were  to  be  told  that 
Bey  had  better  go  away,  because,  forsooth,  the  house  in  which  they 
Krelt  would  not  be  protected  by  the  guardians  of  the  town,  the  conser- 
pptors  of  the  peace,  the  officers  of  justice,  the  men  of  influence  in  the 
village  where  it  was  situated.    The  words  almost  blistered  my  lips.     My 

fDsom  glowed  with  indignation,    I  felt  ashamed  of  Canterbury,  ashamed 
r  Connecticut,  ashamed  of  my  country,  ashamed  of  my  color/'  * 
Thus  ended  the  generous,  disinterested,  philanthropic  Chris. 
i^n  enterprise  of  Prudence  Crandall,  but  the  law  under  which 
er  enterprise  was  defeated  was  repealed  in  1838. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Connecticut  earned  such  an  unenvi- 

tble  place  in  history  as  this.    It  seems  strange,  indeed,  that  such 
It  occurrence  could   take  place  in  the   nineteenth  century  in  a 
fee  State   in  a  republic  in  North  America!     But  such  is  **the 
truth  of  history." 

DELAWARE 

Ever  passed  any  law  against  the  instruction  of  Negroes,  but  in 
\%ll  passed  an  act  taxing  every  person  who  sold  a  slave  out  of 
le  State,  or  brought  one  into  the  State,  five  dollars,  which  went 
Ito  a  school  fund  for  the  education  of  white  chiidrtn  alone.  In 
J52,  the  Revised  Statutes  provided  for  the  taxation  of  all  the 
property  of  the  State  for  the  support  of  the  schools  for  white 
children  alone.  So,  by  implication,  Delaware  prohibited  the 
education  of  Colored  children, 

V  In  1840,  the  Friends  formed  the  African  School  Association 
in  Wilmington:  and  under  its  management  two  excellent  schools* 
lor  boys  and  girls,  were  established. 


FLORID/\. 


On  the  28th  of  December,  1848,  an  act  was  passed  providing 
"  for  the  establishment  of  common  schools."  The  right  to  vote 
at   district  meetings   was   conferred    upon  every  person    whose 

roperty  was  liable   to  taxation   for  school  purposes;  but  only 

hite  children  were  allowed  school  privileges. 
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In  the  same  year  an  act  was  passed  providing  that  the  school 
funds  should  consist  of  "the  proceeds  of  the  school  lands/'  and 
of  all  estates^  real  or  personal,  escheating  to  the  State,  and  **  the 
proceeds  of  all  property  found  on  the  coast  or  shores  of  the 
State."  In  1850  the  counties  were  authorized  to  provide,  by 
taxation,  not  more  than  four  dollars  for  each  child  within  their 
limits  of  the  proper  school  age.  In  the  same  year  the  amount 
received  from  the  sale  of  any  slave,  under  the  act  of  T82g»  was 
required  to  be  added  to  the  school  fund.  The  common  school 
law  was  revised  in  1853,  and  the  county  commissioners  were 
authorized  to  add  from  the  county  treasury  any  sum  they 
thought  proper  for  the  support  of  common  schools.* 

GEORGIA 

passed  a  law  in  1770  (copied  from  S*  C.  Statutes,  passed  in  1746), 
fixing  a  fine  of  /'20  for  teaching  a  slave  to  read  or  write.  Irv 
1829  the  Legislature  enacted  the  following  law; 

"  If  any  slave,  negro^  or  free  person  of  color,  or  any  white  pcrson» 
shall  teach  any  other  slave,  negro,  or  free  person  of  color  to  read  or 
write  either  written  or  printed  characters,  the  said  free  person  of  color 
or  slave  shall  be  punished  by  fine  and  whipping,  or  fine  or  whipping,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  court ;  and  if  a  white  person  so  offends  he,  she,  or 
they  shall  be  punished  with  a  fine  not  exceeding  $500,  and  imprison* 
ment  in  the  common  jail  at  the  discretion  of  the  court," 

In  1833  the  above  law  was  consolidated  into  a  penal  code.  A 
penalty  of  $100  was  provided  against  persons  who  employed 
any  slave  or  free  person  of  Color  to  set  type  or  perform  any  other 
labor  about  a  printing-office  requiring  a  knowledge  of  reading  or 
writing.  During  the  same  year  an  ordinance  was  passed  in  the 
city  of  Savannah,  **  that  if  any  person  shall  teach  or  cause  to  be 
taught  any  slave  or  free  person  of  color  to  read  or  write  within 
the  city,  or  who  shall  keep  a  school  for  that  purpose,  he  or  she 
shall  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  exceeding  $ioo  for  each  and  every 
such  offense;  and  if  the  oflfendcr  be  a  slave  or  free  person  of 
color,  he  or  she  may  also  be  whipped,  not  exceeding  thirty-nine 
lashes." 

In  the  summer  of  1850  a  series  of  articles  by  Mr.  F,  C.  Adams 
appeared  in  one  of  the  papers  of  Savannah^  advocating  the  edu* 
cation  of  the  Negroes  as  a  means  of  increasing  their  value  and 
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of  attaching  them  to  their  roasters.  The  subject  was  afterward 
taken  up  in  the  Agricultural  Convention  which  met  at  Macon  in 
September  of  the  same  yean  The  matter  was  again  brought  up  in 
September*  1851,  in  the  Agricultural  Convention,  and  after  being 
debated*  a  resolution  was  passed  that  a  petition  be  presented  to 
the  Legislature  for  a  law  granting  permission  to  educate  the  slaves. 
The  petition  was  presented  to  the  Legislature,  and  Mr.  Harlston 
introduced  a  bill  in  the  winter  of  1852,  which  was  discussed  and 
passed  in  the  lower  House,  to  repeal  the  old  law,  and  to  grant  to 
the  masters  the  privilege  of  educating  their  slaves.  The  bill  was 
lost  in  the  senate  by  two  or  three  votes/ 

ILLINOIS* 

school  laws  contain  the  word  ** white**  from  beginning  to  end. 
There  is  no  prohibition  against  the  education  of  Colored  persons; 
but  there  being  no  mention  of  them,  is  evidence  that  they  were 
purposely  omitted*  Separate  schc^ols  were  establ)sht:d  for  Col- 
ored children  before  the  war.  anti  a  few  white  schools  opened 
their  doors  to  them.  The  Free  Mission  Institute  at  Quincy 
was  destroyed  by  a  mob  from  Missouri  in  ante-bellum  days,  be- 
cause Colored  persons  were  admitted  to  the  classes. 

INDIANA 

denied  the  right  of  suffrage  to  her  Negro  population  in  the  con- 
stitution of  1851.  No  provision  was  made  for  the  education  of 
the  Negro  children.  And  the  cruelty  of  the  laws  that  drove  the 
Negro  from  the  State,  and  pursued  him  while  in  it,  gave  the  poor 
people  no  hope  of  peaceful  habitation,  much  less  of  education. 

KENTUCKY 

XK^^t^t  put  herself  on  record  against  the  education  of  Negroes. 
By  an  act  passed  in  1 830,  all  the  inhabitants  of  each  school  dis- 
trict were  taxed  to  support  a  common-school  system.  The 
property  of  Colored  persons  was  included,  but  they  could  not 
vote  or  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  schools.  And  the  slave  laws 
were  so  numerous  and  cruet  that  there  was  no  opportunity  left 
the  bondmen  in  this  State  to  acquire  any  knowledge  of  books 
even  secretly. 

*  Barnard,  p,  339. 
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LOUISIANA 

passed  an  act  in  1830,  forbidding  free  Negroes  to  enter  the  State. 
It  provided  also,  that  whoever  should  "  write,  print,  publish,  or 
distribute  any  thing  having  a  tendency  to  produce  discontent 
among  the  free  colored  population,  or  insubordination  among 
the  slaves,**  should,  on  conviction  thereof,  be  imprisoned  "<?/ 
hard  labor  for  lifc^  or  suffer  deaths  at  the  discretion  of  the  court." 
And  whoever  used  language  calculated  to  produce  discontent 
among  the  free  or  slave  population,  or  was  "  instrumental  in 
bringing  into  the  State  any  paper,  book,  or  pamphlet  having 
such  tendency/*  was  to  **  suffer  imprisonment  at  hard  labor,  not 
less  than  three  years  nor  more  than  twenty-one  years,  or  death, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  court."  "All  persons,**  continues  the  act, 
"  who  shall  teach,  or  permit,  or  cause  to  be  taught,  any  slave  to 
read  or  write,  shall  be  imprisoned  not  less  than  one  month  nor 
more  than  twelve  months.*' 

In  1847,  a  system  of  common  schools  for  "  the  education  of 
white  youth  was  established.'*  It  was  provided  that  **  one  mill 
on  the  dollar,  upon  the  ad  valorem  amount  of  the  general  list  of 
taxable  property,**  should  be  levied  for  the  support  of  the  schools. 

MAINE 

gave  the  elective  franchise  and  ample  school  privileges  to  all  her 
citizens,  without  regard  to  race  or  color,  by  her  constitution  of 
1820. 

MARYLAND 

always  restricted  the  right  of  suffrage  to  her  "  white  male  inhabi- 
tants," and,  therefore,  always  refused  to  make  any  provisions  for 
the  education  of  her  Negro  population.  There  is  nothing  upon 
her  statute-books  prohibiting  the  instruction  of  Negroes,  but  the 
law  that  designates  her  schools  for  '^  white  children"  is  sufficient 
proof  tliat  Negro  children  were  purposely  omitted  and  excluded 
from  the  benefits  of  the  schools. 

St.  Frances  Academy  for  Colored  girls  was  founded  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Oblate  Sisters  of  Providence  Convent,  in  Baltimore, 
June  5,  1829,  under  the  hearty  approbation  of  the  Most  Rev. 
James  Whitfield,  D.D.,  the  Archbishop  of  Baltimore  at  that  time, 
and  receiving  the  sanction  of  the  Holy  See,  October  2,  1831. 
The  convent  originated  with  the  French  Fathers,  who  came  to 
Baltimore  from  San  Domingo  as  refugees,  in  the  time  of  the 
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revolution  in  that  island  in  the  latter  years  of  last  century. 
There  were  many  Colored  Catholic  refugees  who  came  to  Balti- 
more during  that  period,  and  the  French  Fathers  soon  opened 
schools  there  for  the  benefit  of  the  refugees  and  other  Colored 
people.  The  Colored  women  who  formed  the  original  society 
which  founded  the  convent  and  seminary,  were  from  San  Do- 
mingo, though  they  had,  some  of  them,  certainly,  been  educated 
in  France.  The  schools  which  preceded  the  organi^sation  of  the 
convent  were  greatly  favored  by  Most  Rev.  Ambrose  Marechal, 
D.D.,  who  was  a  French  Father,  and  Archbishop  of  Baltimore 
from  1817  to  1828,  Archbishop  Whitfield  being  his  successor. 
The  Sisters  of  Providence  is  the  name  of  a  religious  society  of 
Colored  women  who  renounced  the  world  to  consecrate  them- 
selves to  the  Christian  education  of  Colored  girls.  The  follow- 
ing extract  from  the  announcement  which,  under  the  caption  of 
**  Prospectus  of  a  School  for  Colored  Girls  under  the  Direction 
of  the  Sisters  of  Providence,"  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the 
*' Daily  National  Intelligencer,*'  October  25,  183 r»  shows  the 
spirit  in  which  the  school  originated,  and  at  the  same  time 
shadows  forth  the  predominating  ideas  pertaining  to  the  prov- 
ince of  the  race  at  that  period, 
The  prospectus  says : 

**  The  object  of  this  institute  is  one  of  great  importance,  greater,  in* 
deed,  than  might  at  first  appear  to  those  who  would  only  glance  at  the 
advantages  which  it  is  calculated  to  directly  impart  to  the  leading  por* 
tion  of  the  human  race,  and  through  it  to  society  at  large.  In  fact, 
these  girls  will  either  become  mothers  of  families  or  household  servants. 
In  the  first  case  the  solid  virtues,  the  religious  and  moral  principles 
which  they  may  have  acquired  in  this  school  will  be  carefully  trans- 
ferred as  a  legacy  to  iheir  children.  Instances  of  the  happy  influence 
which  the  example  of  virtuous  parents  has  on  the  remotest  lineage  in 
this  humble  and  naturally  dutiful  class  of  society  are  numerous.  As  to 
such  as  are  In  be  employed  as  servants*  they  will  be  intrusted  with 
domestic  concerns  and  the  care  of  young  children.  How  important, 
then,  it  w*ill  be  that  these  girls  shall  have  imbibed  religious  principles, 
and  have  been  trained  up  in  habits  of  modesty,  honesty,  and  in- 
tcgrity."  * 

The  Wells  School,  established  by  a  Colored  man  by  the  name 
of  Nelson   Wells,  in  1835,  gave  instruction  to   free  children  of 

^  Barnard,  pp.  205,  306. 
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color.  It  was  managed  by  a  board  of  trustees  who  applied  the 
income  of  $7,000  (the  amount  left  by  Mr.  Wells)  to  the  support 
of  the  school.     It  accomplished  much  good. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

A  separate  school  for  Colored  children  was  established  in 
Boston,  in  1798,  and  was  held  in  the  house  of  a  reputable  Colored 
man  named  Primus  Hall.  The  teacher  was  one  Elisha  Sylvester, 
whose  salary  was  paid  by  the  parents  of  the  children  whom  he 
taught.  In  1800  sixty-six  Colored  citizens  presented  a  petition 
to  the  School  Committee  of  Boston,  praying  that  a  school  might 
be  established  for  their  benefit.  A  sub-committee,  to  whom  the 
petition  had  been  referred,  reported  in  favor  of  granting  the 
prayer,  but  it  was  voted  down  at  the  next  town  meeting.  How- 
ever, the  school  taught  by  Mr.  Sylvester  did  not  perish.  Two 
young  gentlemen  from  Harvard  University,  Messrs.  Brown  and 
Williams,  continued  the  school  until  1806.  During  this  year  the 
Colored  Baptists  built  a  church  edifice  in  Belknap  Street,  and 
fitted  up  the  lower  room  for  a  school  for  Colored  children.  From 
the  house  of  Primus  Hall  the  little  school  was  moved  to  its 'new 
quarters  in  the  Belknap  Street  church.  Here  it  was  continued 
until  1835,  when  a  school-house  for  Colored  children  was  erected 
and  paid  for  out  of  a  fund  left  for  the  purpose  by  Abiel  Smith, 
and  was  subsequently  called  **  Smith  School-house."  The  au- 
thorities of  Boston  were  induced  to  give  $200.00  as  an  annual 
appropriation,  and  the  parents  of  the  children  in  attendance  paid 
\2)^  cents  per  week.  The  school-house  was  dedicated  with 
appropriate  exercises,  Hon.  William  Minot  delivering  the  dedi- 
catory address. 

The  African  school  in  Belknap  Street  was  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  school  committee  from  1812  to  1821,  and  from 
1 82 1  was  under  the  charge  of  a  special  sub-committee.  Among 
the  teachers  was  John  B.  Russworm,  from  1 821  to  1824,  who 
entered  Bowdoin  College  in  the  latter  year,  and  afterward  be- 
came governor  of  the  colony  of  Cape  Palmas  in  Southern  Li- 
beria. 

The  first  primary  school  for  Colored  children  in  Boston  was  es- 
tablished in  1820,  two  or  three  of  which  were  subsequently  kept 
until  1 85 5,  when  they  were  discontinued  as  separate  schools,  in 
accordance  with   the  general   law  passed   by  the  Legislature  in 
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that  year,  which  provided  that,  "  in  determining  the  qualifica- 
tions  of  scholars  to  be  admitted  into  any  public  school,  or  any 
district  school  in  this  commonwealth,  no  distinction  shall  be 
'  made  on  account  of  the  race,  color,  or  religious  opinions  of  the 
applicant  or  scholar."  **Any  child,  who,  on  account  of  his  race, 
color,  or  religious  opinions  should  be  excluded  from  any  public 
or  district  school,  if  otherwise  qualified,*'  might  recover  damages 
in  an  action  of  tort^  brought  in  the  name  of  the  child  in  any 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  against  the  city  or  town  in  which 
the  school  was  located/ 

MISSISSIPPI 

passed  an  act  in  1823  providing  against  the  meeting  together  of 
slaves,  free  Negroes,  or  Mulattoes  above  the  number  of  five. 
They  were  not  allowed  to  meet  at  any  public  house  in  the  night; 
or  at  any  house,  for  teaching,  reading,  or  writing,  in  the  day  or 
flight.  The  penalty  for  the  violation  of  this  law  was  whipping, 
••  not  exceeding  thirty-nine  "  lashes. 

In  1831  an  act  was  passed  making  it  **  unlawful  for  any  slave, 
free  negro,  or  mulatto  to  preach  the  Gospel,"  upon  pain  of  re- 
ceiving thirty*nrne  lashes  upon  the  naked  back  of  the  presump- 
tuous preacher.  If  a  Negro  received  written  permission  from 
his  master  he  might  preach  to  the  Negroes  in  his  immediate 
neighborhood,  providing  six  respectable  white  men,  owners  of 
slaves,  were  present. 

In  1846,  and  again  in  1848,  school  laws  were  enacted,  but 
in  both  instances  schools  and  education  were  prescribed  for 
•*  white  youth  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty  years.** 


I 


MISSOURI 

ordered  all  free  persons  of  color  to  move  out  of  the  State  in 
1845,  In  1847  ^Ti  act  was  passed  providing  that  **no  person  shall 
keep  or  teach  any  school  for  the  instruction  of  negroes  or  mu- 
lattoes in  reading  or  writing  in  this  State." 

NEW  YORK 

had  the  courage  and  patriotism,  in  1777,  to  extend  the  right  of 
suffrage  to  every  male  inhabitant  of  full  age.  But  by  the  revised 
constitution,  in  1821,  this  liberal  provision  was  abridged  so  that 

*  Bernard,  p.  357. 
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"  no  man  of  color, 'unless  he  shall  have  been  for  three  years  a 
citizen  of  this  State,  and  for  one  year  next  preceding  any  elec- 
tion, shall  be  seized  and  possessed  of  a  freehold  estate  of  $250 
over  and  above  all  debts  and  encumbrances  charged  thereon, 
and  shall  have  been  actually  rated  and  paid  a  tax  thereon, 
shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  any  such  election.  And  no  person  of 
color  shall  be  subject  to  direct  taxation  unless  he  shall  be  seized 
and  possessed  of  such  real  estate  as  aforesaid."  In  1846,  and 
again  in  1850,  a  Constitutional  amendment  conferring  equal 
privileges  upon  the  Negroes,  was  voted  down  by  large  majorities. 

A  school  for  Negro  slaves  was  opened  in  the  city  of  New 
York  in  1704  by  Elias  Neau,  a  native  of  France,  and  a  catechist 
of  the  **  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts."  After  a  long  imprisonment  for  his  public  profession  of 
faith  as  a  Protestant,  he  founded  an  asylum  in  New  York.  His 
sympathies  were  awakened  by  the  condition  of  the  Negroes  in 
slavery  in  that  city,  who  numbered  about  1,500  at  that  time. 
The  difficulties  of  holding  any  intercourse  with  them  seemed  al- 
most insurmountable.  At  first  he  could  only  visit  them  from 
house  to  house,  after  his  day's  toil  was  over ;  afterward  he  was 
permitted  to  gather  them  together  in  a  room  in  his  own  house 
for  a  short  time  in  the  evening.  As  the  result  of  his  instructions 
at  the  end  of  four  years,  in  1708,  the  ordinary  number  under  his 
instruction  was  200.  Many  were  judged  worthy  to  receive  the 
sacrament  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Vcscy,  the  rector  of  Trinity 
Church,  some  of  whom  became  regular  and  devout  communi- 
cants, remarkable  for  their  orderly  and  blameless  lives. 

But  soon  after  this  time  some  Negroes  of  the  Carmantee  and 
Pappa  tribes  formed  a  plot  for  setting  fire  to  the  city  and  mur- 
dering the  English  on  a  certain  night.  The  work  was  commenced 
but  checked,  and  after  a  short  struggle  the  English  subdued  the 
Nci^roes.  Immediately  a  loud  and  angry  clamor  arose  against 
Elias  Neau,  his  accusers  saying  that  his  school  was  the  cause  of 
the  murderous  attempt.  He  denied  the  charge  in  vain  ;  and  so 
furious  were  the  people  that,  for  a  time,  his  life  was  in  danger. 
The  evidence,  however,  at  the  trial  proved  that  the  Negroes  most 
deeply  engaged  in  this  plot  were  those  whose  masters  were  most 
opposed  to  any  means  for  their  instruction.  Yet  the  offence  of 
a  few  was  charged  upon  the  race,  and  even  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment lent  its  authority  to  make  the  burden  of  Neau  the 
heavier.      The   common    council    passed    an    order    forbidding 


Negroes  "to  appear  in  the  streets  after  sunset,  without  lanthorns 
or  candles"  ;  and  as  they  could  not  procure  these,  the  result  was 
to  break  up  the  labors  of  Neaii*      But  at  this  juncture  Governor 
Hunter  interposed,  and  went  to  visit  the  school  of  Neau.  accom- 
anied  by  several  officers  of  rank  and  by  the  society's  mission- 
aries, and  he  was  so  well   pleased  that   he  gavT  his  full  approval 
to  the  work,  and  in  a  public  proclamation  called  upon  the  clergy 
of  the  province  to  exhort  their  congregations  to  extend  their 
approvai-olso.      Vesey,  the  good   rector  of  Trinity  Church,  had 
^^long  watched  the  labors  of  Neau  and  witnessed  the  progress  of 
^■his  scholars,  as  well  as  assisted  him  in  them  ;  and  finally  the  gov- 
ernor, the  council,  mayor,  recorder,  and  two  chief  justices  of  New 
^York  joined  in  declaring  that  Ncau  **in  a  very  eminent  degree 
^pdescrved  the  countenance,  favor,  and  protection  of  the  society.** 
He  therefore  continued  his  labors  until  1722,  when,  *' amid  the 
unaffected  sorrow  of  his  negro  scholars  and  the  friends  who  hon- 
ored him  for  their  sake,  he  was  removed  by  death." 

I  The  work  was  then  continued  by  **  Huddlestone,  then  school- 
master in  New  York  " ;  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev,  Mr.  Wet- 
inore,  who  removed  in  1726  to  Rye;  whereupon  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Colgan  was  appointed  to  assist  the  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  and 

»to  carry  on  the  instruction  of  the  Negroes,  A  few  years  after- 
Mrard  Thomas  Noxon  assisted  Mr.  Colgan,  and  their  joint  success 
was  very  satisfactory.  Rev.  R,  Charlton,  who  had  been  en- 
gaged in  similar  labor  at  New  Windsor,  was  called  to  New  York 
in  1732,  where  he  followed  up  the  work  successfully  for  fifteen 
years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Samuel  Auchmuty.     Upon 

r(he  death  of  Thomas  Noxon,  in  1741,  Mr.  Hildreth  took  his 
place,  who,  in  1764.  wrote  that  **  not  a  single  black  admitted  by 
him  to  the  holy  communion  had  turned  out  badly,  or  in  any  way 
disgraced  his  profession/'    Both  Auchmuty  and  Hildreth  received 

> valuable  support  from  Mr.  Barclay,  who,  upon  the  death  of  Mr. 
iVesey,  in  1746,  had  been  appointed  to  the  rectory  of  Trinity 
Church. 
The  frequent  kidnapping  of  free  persons  of  color  excited 
public  alarm  and  resulted  in  the  formation  of  **  The  New  York 
Bfibociety  for  Promoting  the  Manumission  of  Slaves,  and  Protcct- 
^bng  such  of  them  as  have  been  or  may  be  Liberated.''  These 
^Hre  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  who  organized  the  society, 
|Hind  became  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  *'  Ntw  York  African 
^FrtiSchoQr. 
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Melancthon  Smith,  Jno.  Bleeker,  James  Cogswell,  Lawrence 
Embree,  Thomas  Burling,  Willett  Leaman,  Jno.  Lawrence,  Jacob 
Leaman,  White  Mattock,  Mathew  Clarkson,  Nathaniel  Lawrence, 
Jno.  Murray,  Jr. 

Their  school,  located  in  Cliff  Street,  between  Beekman  and 
Ferry,  was  opened  in  1786,  taught  by  Cornelius  Davis,  attended 
by  about  forty  pupils  of  both  sexes,  and  appears,  from  their  book 
of  minutes,  to  have  been  satisfactorily  conducted.  In  the  year 
1791  a  female  teacher  was  added  to  instruct  the  girls  in  needle- 
work, the  expected  advantages  of  which  measure  were  soon 
realized  and  highly  gratifying  to  the  society.  In  1808  the 
society  was  incorporated,  and  in  the  preamble  it  is  recorded  that 
"a  free  school  for  the  education  of  such  persons  as  have  been 
liberated  from  bondage,  that  they  may  hereafter  become  useful 
members  of  the  community,"  has  been  established.  It  may  be 
proper  here  to  remark  that  the  good  cause  in  which  the  friends 
of  this  school  were  engaged,  was  far  from  being  a  popular  one. 
The  prejudices  of  a  large  portion  of  the  community  were  against 
it ;  the  means  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees  were  often  very  in- 
adequate, and  many  seasons  of  discouragement  were  witnessed ; 
but  they  were  met  by  men  who.  trusting  in  the  Divine  support, 
were  resolved  neither  to  relax  their  exertions  nor  to  retire  from 
the  field. 

Through  the  space  of  about  twenty  years  they  struggled  on; 
the  number  of  scholars  varying  from  forty  to  sixty,  until  the 
year  1809,  when  the  Lancasterian,  or  monitorial,  system  of  in- 
struction was  introduced  (this  being  the  second  school  in  the 
United  States  to  adopt  the  plan),  under  a  new  teacher.  E.  J. 
Cox,  and  a  very  favorable  change  was  produced,  the  number  of 
pupils,  and  the  efficiency  of  their  instruction  being  largely  in- 
creased. 

Soon  after  this,  however,  in  January,  1814,  their  school-house 
was  destroyed  by  fire,  which  checked  the  progress  of  the  school 
for  a  time,  as  no  room  could  be  obtained  large  enough  to  ac- 
commodate the  whole  number  of  pupils.  A  small  room  in 
Doyer  Street  was  temporarily  hired,  to  keep  the  school  together 
till  further  arrangements  could  be  made,  and  an  appeal  was  made  to 
the  liberality  of  the  citizens  and  to  the  corporation  of  the  city, 
which  resulted  in  obtaining  from  the  latter  a  grant  of  two  lots  of 
ground  in  William  Street,  on  which  to  build  a  new  school-house; 
and  in  January,  1815,  a  commodious  brick  building,  to  accommo- 
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rdate  200  pupils,  was  finished  on  this  lot»  and  the  school  was  re- 
sumed with  fresh  vigor  and  increasing  Interest.  In  a  few  months 
the  room  became  so  crowded  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  en- 
gage a  separate  room,  next  to  the  school,  to  accommodate  such 
of  the  pupils  as  were  to  be  taught  sewing.  This  branch  had  been 
for  many  years  discontinued,  but  w*as  now  resumed  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Lucy  Turpen,  a  young  lady  whose  amiable  dis- 
position and  faithful  discharge  of  her  duties  rendered  her  greatly 
esteemed  both  by  her  pupils  and  the  trustees.  This  young 
lady,  after  serving  the  board  for  several  years,  removed  with 
her  parents  to  Ohio,  and  her  place  was  supplied  by  Miss  Mary 
Lincrum.  who  was  succeeded  by  Miss  Eliza  J.  Cox,  and  the  latter 
by  Miss  Mary  Ann  Cox,  and  she  by  Miss  Carolina  Roe,  under  each 
of  whom  the  school  continued  to  sustain  a  high  character  for 
order  and  usefulness. 

The  school  in  William  Street  increasing  in  numbers,  another 
building  was  found  necessary,  and  was  built  on  a  lot  of  ground 
50  by  100  feet  square,  on  Mulberry  Street,  between  Grand  and 
Hester  streets,  to  accommodate  five  hundred  pupils,  and  was 
completed  and  occupied,  with  C,  C.Andrews  for  teacher,  in  May. 
X820. 

General  Lafayette  visited  this  school  September  10,  1824,  an 
abridged  account  of  which  is  copied  from  the  '*  Commercial  Ad- 
vertiser** of  that  date: 


I 


Visit  of  Lafavette  to  the  African  School  in  1824, 


"  At  I  o*clock  the  general,  with  the  company  invited  for  the  occa- 
sion, visited  the  African  free  school,  on  Mulberry  Street.  This  school 
embraces  about  500  scholars  ;  about  450  were  present  on  this  occasion, 
and  they  are  certainly  the  best  disciplined  and  most  interesting  school 
of  children  we  have  ever  witnessed^  As  the  general  was  conducted  to 
a  sea!,  Mr.  Ketchum  adverted  to  the  fact  that  as  long  ago  as  1788  the 
general  had  been  elected  a  member  of  the  institution  (Manumission  So- 
ciety) at  the  satne  lime  with  Granville  Sharp  and  Thomas  Clarkson^ 
of  England,  The  general  perfectly  remembered  the  circumstances,  and 
mentioned  particularly  the  letter  he  had  received  on  that  occasion  from 
the  Hon.  John  Jay,  then  president  of  the  society.  One  of  the  pupils. 
Master  James  M,  Smiih,  aged  eleven  years,  then  stepped  forward  and 
gracefully  delivered  the  following  address  : 

*'*  General  Lafayette  :  In  behalf  of  myself  and  fellow^school- 
mates  may  I  be  permitted  to  express  our  sincere  and  respectful  grati- 
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tude  to  you  for  the  condescension  you  have  manifested  this  day  ia 
visiting  this  institution,  which  is  one  of  the  noblest  specimens  of  New 
York  philanthropy.  Here,  sir,  you  behold  hundreds  of  the  poor 
children  of  Africa  sharing  with  those  of  a  lighter  hue  in  the  blessingi 
of  education  ;  and  while  it  will  be  our  pleasure  to  remember  the  great 
deeds  you  have  done  for  America,  it  will  be  our  delight  also  to  cherish 
the  memory  of  General  Lafayette  as  a  friend  to  African  emancipation, 
and  as  a  member  of  this  institution/ 

"  To  which  the  general  replied,  in  his  own  characteristic  style, '  I 
thank  you,  my  dear  child.' 

"Several  of  the  pupils  underwent  short  examinations,  and  one  of 
them  explained  the  use  of  the  globes  and  answered  many  questions  in 
geography." 

Public  Schools  for  Colored  Children. 

These  schools  continued  to  flourish  under  the  same  manage- 
ment, and  with  an  attendance  varying  from  600  in  1824  to  862  in 
1832,  in  the  latter  part  of  which  year  the  Manumission  Society, 
whose  schools  were  not  in  part  supported  by  the  public  fund,  ap- 
plied to  the  Public  School  Society  for  a  committee  of  conference 
to  effect  a  union.  It  was  felt  by  the  trustees  that  on  many  ac- 
counts it  was  better  that  the  two  sets  of  schools  should  remain 
separate,  but,  fearing  further  diversion  of  the  school  fund,  it  was 
desirable  that  the  number  of  societies  participating  should  be 
as  small  as  possible,  and  arrangements  were  accordingly  made  for 
a  transfer  of  the  schools  and  property  of  the  elder  society.  After 
some  delay,  in  consequence  of  legislative  action  being  found 
necessary  to  give  a  title  to  their  real  estate,  on  the  2d  of  May, 
1834,  the  transfer  was  effected,  all  their  schools  and  school 
property  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  New  York  Public  School 
Society,  at  an  appraised  valuation  of  $12,130.22. 

The  aggregate  register  of  these  schools  at  the  time  of  the 
transfer  was  nearly  1,400,  with  an  average  attendance  of  about 
one  half  that  number.  They  were  placed  in  charge  of  a  com- 
mittee with  powers  similar  to  the  committee  on  primary  schools, 
but  their  administration  was  not  satisfactory,  and  it  was  soon 
found  that  the  schools  had  greatly  diminished  in  numbers,  effi- 
ciency, and  usefulness.  A  committee  of  inquiry  was  appointed, 
and  reported  that,  in  consequence  of  the  great  anti-slavery  riots 
and  attacks  on  Colored  people,  many  families  had  removed  from 
the  city,  and  of  those  that  remained  many  kept  their  children  at 
home ;  they  knew  the  Manumission  Society  as  their  special  friends. 
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It  knew  nothing  of  the  Public  School  Society  ;  the  reduction  of 
kll  the  schools  but  one  to  the  grade  of  primary  had  given  great 
offence;  also  the  discharge  of  teachers  long  employed,  and  the 
discontinuance  of  rewards,  and  taking  home  of  spelling  books; 
strong  prejudices  had  grown  up  against  the  Public  School  So- 
^fetety.  The  committee  recommended  a  prompt  assimilation  of  the 
^■Colored  schools  to  the  white ;  the  establishment  of  two  or  more 
upper  schools  in  a  new  building;  a  normal  school  for  Colored 
monitors;  and  the  appointment  of  a  Colored  man  as  school  agent, 
at  $150  a  year.  The  school  on  Mulberr>'  Street  at  this  time, 
T835,  was  designated  Colored  Grammar  School  No.  i,  A. 
Libolt  was  principal,  and  registered  317  pupils  ;  there  were  also 

tix  primaries,  located  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  with  an  ag- 
regate  attendance  of  925  pupils. 
In  iS36  a  new  school  building  was  completed  in  Laurens 
Itreet,  opened  with  210  pupils,  R.  F,  Wake  (colored),  principal, 
nd  was  designated  Colored  Grammar  School  No.  2.  Other 
means  were  taken  to  improve  the  schools,  and  to  induce  the 
Colored   people  to   patronize  them  ;   the  principal  of   No,  !,  Mr. 

I  Libolt  j  was  replaced  by  Mr.  John  Peterson,  colored,  a  sufficient 
kssurance  of  whose  ability  and  success  we  have  in  the  fact  that 
pie  has  been  continued  in  the  position  ever  since,  A  **  Society 
tor  the  Promotion  of  Education  among  Colored  Children  "  was 
organized,  and  established  two  additional  schools,  one  in  Thomas 
H&treet,  and  one  in  Centre,  and  a  marked  improvement  was  mani- 
^'icst;  but  it  required  a  long  time  to  restore  the  confidence  and 
interest  felt  before  the  transfer,  and  even  up  to  1848  the  aggregate 
attendance  in  all  the  Colored  schools  was  only  1,375  pupils. 

In  the  winter  of   1852   the  first   evening  schools   for  Colored 

pupils  were  opened;  one  for  males  and  one  for  females, and  were 

^nttended  by  379  pupils.     In  the  year   1853  the  Colored  schools, 

^Ewith  all  the  schools  and  school   property  of  the  Public  School 

^rSociety,  were  transferred   to  the  **  Board   of   Education   of  the 

City  and  County  of  New  York,*'  and  still  further  improvements 

were  made  in  them  :  a  normal  school   for  Colored  teachers  was 

P established,  with  Mr.  John  Peterson,  principal,  and  the  schools 
were  graded  in  the  same  manner  as  those  for  white  children. 
Colored  Grammar  School  No.  3,  was  opened  at  jS  West  Fortieth 
Street,  Miss  Caroline  W.  Simpson,  principal,  and  in  the  ensuing 
year  three  others  were  added  ;  No.  4  in  One  Hundred  and 
Twentieth  Street  (Harlem),  Miss  Nancy  Thompson,  principal; 
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No.  5,  at  loi  Hudson  Street,  P.  W.  WilliamSt  principal;  and  Na 
6»  at  1,167  Broadway,  Prince  Leveridge,  principal.  Grammar 
Schools  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4,  had  primary  departments  attached,  and 
there  were  also  at  this  time  three  separate  primary  schools,  and 
the  aggregate  attendance  in  all  was  2,047.  Since  then  the  at- 
tendance in  these  schools  has  not  varied  much  from  these  figures. 
The  schools  themselves  have  been  altered  and  modified  from 
time  to  time,  as  their  necessity  seemed  to  indicate ;  though  under 
the  general  mangement  of  the  Board  of  Education,  they  have 
been  in  the  care  of  the  school  officers  of  the  wards  in  which  they 
are  located,  and  while  in  some  cases  they  received  the  proper 
attention,  in  others  they  were  either  wholly,  or  in  part,  neglected. 
A  recent  act  has  placed  them  directly  in  chaise  of  the  Board  of 
Education;  who  have  appointed  a  special  committee  to  look  after 
their  interests,  and  measures  are  being  taken  by  them  which  will 
give  this  class  of  schools  every  opportunity  and  convenience  pos- 
sessed by  any  other,  and,  it  is  hoped,  will  also  improve  the  grade 
of  its  scholarship.' 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

suffered  her  free  persons  of  color  to  maintain  schools  until 
1835,  when  they  were  abolished  by  law.  During  the  period  re- 
ferred to,  the  Colored  schools  were  taught  by  white  teachers,  but 
after  1835  the  few  teachers  who  taught  Colored  children  in  pri- 
vate houses  were  Colored  persons.  The  public-school  system  of 
North  Carolina  provided  that  no  descendant  from  Negro  an- 
cestors, to  the  fourth  generation  inclusive,  should  enjoy  the 
benefit  thereof. 

OHIO. 

The  first  schools  for  Colored  children  in  Ohio  were  established 
at  Cincinnati  in  1820,  by  Colored  men.  These  schools  were  not 
kept  up  regularly.  A  white  gentleman  named  Wing,  who  taught 
a  night  school  near  the  corner  of  Vine  and  Sixth  Streets,  ad- 
mitted Colored  pupils  into  his  school.  Owen  T.  B.  Nickens,  a 
public-spirited  and  intelligent  Colored  man,  did  much  to  establish 
schools  for  the  Colored  people. 

In  1835  a  school  for  Colored  children  was  opened  in  the  Bap- 
tist Church  on  Western  Row.  It  was  taught  at  different  periods 
by  Messrs.  Barbour,  E.  Fairchild,  W.  Robinson,  and  Augustus 

'  Barnard,  pp.  364-366. 


Wattles;  and  by  the  followingnamed  ladies:  Misses  Bishop,  Mat- 
thews, Lowe,  and  Mrs,  Mcrrell.  Although  excellent  teachers  as 
well  as  upright  ladies  and  gentlemen,  they  were  subjected  to  great 
persecutions.  They  were  unable  to  secure  boards  because  the  spirit 
of  the  whites  would  not  countenance  the  teachers  of  Negro 
schools^  and  they  spelled  the  word  with  two  g*s.  And  at  times 
the  teachers  were  compelled  to  close  the  school  on  account  of 

Itthe  violence  of  the  populace.  The  salaries  of  the  teachers  were 
paid  partly  by  an  educational  society  of  white  philanthropists, 
and  partly  by  such  Colored  persons  as  had  means.  Of  the  latter 
iclass  were  John  Woodson,  John  Liverpool,  Baker  Jones,  Dinnis 
Hill,  Joseph  Fowler,  and  William  0*Hara 

tin  1844,  the  Rev.  Hiram  S.  Gilmore,  founded  the  **  Cincinnati 
High  School"  for  Colored  youth.  Mr.  Gilmore 'was  a  man 
rich  in  sentiments  of  humanity,  and  endowed  plenteously  with 
executive  ability  and  this  world's  goods.  All  these  he  conse- 
crated to  the  elevation  and  education  of  the  Colored  people, 
^K  This  school-house  was  located  at  the  east  end  of  Harrison 
^Street,  and  was  in  every  sense  a  model  building,  comprising  five 
rooms,  a  chapel,  a  gymnasium,  and  spacious  grounds.  The 
pupils  increased  yearly,  and  the  character  of  the  school  made 
many  friends  for  the  cause.  The  following  persons  taught  in 
this  school;  Joseph  H.  Moore,  Thomas  L.  Boucher,  David  P. 
Lowe,  Dr.  A.  L,  Childs,  and  W*  F,  Colbum.  Dr.  Childs  became 
principal  of  the  school  in   1848. 

In  1849.  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  establishing  schools 
for  Colored  children,  to  be  maintained  at  the  public  expense. 
In  1850,  a  board  of  Colored  trustees  was  elected,  teachers  em- 
^ployed,  and  buildings  hired*  The  schools  were  put  in  opera- 
ttoiu  The  law  of  1849  provided  that  so  much  of  the  funds  be- 
longing to  the  city  of  Cincinnati  as  would  fall  to  the  Colored 
_^  youth,  by  ^  per  capita  division,  should  be  held  subject  to  the 
m  order  of  the  Colored  trustees.  But  their  order  was  not  honored 
by  the  city  treasurer,  upon  the  ground  that  under  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  State  only  electors  could  hold  office;  that  Colored 
men  were  not  electors,  and,  therefore,  could  not  hold  office- 
After  three  months  the  Colored  schools  were  closed,  and  the 
teachers  went  out  without  their  salaries. 

John  I.  Gaines,  an  intelligent  and  fearless  Colored  leader, 
made  a  statement  of  the  case  to  a  public  meeting  of  the  Col- 
ored people  of  Cincinnati,  and  urged  the  employment  of  counsel 
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to  try  the  case  in  the  courts.  Money  was  raised,  and  Flamen 
Ball,  Sr.,  was  secured  to  make  an  application  for  mandamus.  The 
case  was  finally  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  won  by  the 
Colored  people. 

In  1 85 1,  the  schools  were  opened  again  ;  but  the  rooms  were 
small  and  wretchedly  appointed,  and  the  trustees  unable  to  pro- 
vide better  ones.  Without  notice  the  Colored  trustees  were  de- 
posed. The  management  of  the  Colored  schools  was  vested  in  a 
board  of  trustees  and  school  visitors,  who  were  also  in  charge  of 
the  schools  for  the  white  children.  This  board,  under  a  new 
law,  had  authority  to  appoint  six  Colored  men  who  were  to 
manage  the  Colored  schools  with  the  exception  of  the  school 
fund.  This  greatly  angered  the  leading  Colored  men,  and,  there- 
fore, they  refused  to  endorse  this  new  management. 

The  law  was  altered  in  1856,  giving  the  Colored  people  the 
right  to  elect,  by  ballot,  their  own  trustees. 

In  1858,  Nicholas  Longworth  built  the  first  school-house  for 
the  Colored  people,  and  gave  them  the  building  on  a  lease  of 
fourteen  years,  in  which  time  they  were  to  pay  for  it — $i4,ooa 
In  1859,  ^  large  building  was  erected  on  Court  Street. 

Oberlin  College  opened  its  doors  to  Colored  students  from 
the  moment  of  its  existence  in  1833,  and  they  have  never  been 
closed  at  any  time  since.  It  was  here  that  the  incomparable 
Finney,  with  the  fierceness  of  John  Baptist,  the  gentleness  of 
John  the  Evangelist,  the  logic  of  Paul,  and  the  eloquence  of 
Isaiah,  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  American  slave,  and  gave  instruc- 
tion to  all  who  sat  at  his  feet  regardless  of  color  or  race.  George 
B.  Vashon,  William  Howard  Day,  John  Mercer  Langston,  and 
many  other  Colored  men  graduated  from  Oberlin  College  before 
any  of  the  other  leading  colleges  of  the  country  had  consented 
to  give  Colored  men  a  classical  education. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Anthony  Benezet  established,  in  1750,  the  first  school  for 
Colored  people  in  this  State,  and  taught  it  himself  without 
money  and  without  price.  He  solicited  funds  for  the  erection  of 
a  school-house  for  the  Colored  children,  and  of  their  intellectual 
capacities  said  :  *'  I  can  with  truth  and  sincerity  declare  that  I 
have  found  among  the  negroes  as  great  variety  of  talents  as 
among  a  like  number  of  whites,  and  I  am  bold  to  assert  that 
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the  notion  entertained  by  some»  that  the  blacks  are  inferior  in 
Itheir  capacity,  is  a  vulgar  prejudice,  founded  on  the  pride  or  ig* 
norance  of  their  lordly  masters,  who  have  kept  their  slaves  at 
such  a  distance  as  to  be  unable  to  form  a  right  judgment  of 
them." 

He  died   on   the   3d  of  May,  1784,  universally  beloved   and 
^sincerely  mourned»  especially  by  the  Negro  population  of  Penn- 
lylvanta,  for  whose  education  he  had  done  so  much.   The  follow- 
ing clause  in  his  wilt  illustrates  his  character  in  respect  to  public 
[Instruction : 

**  I  give  my  above  said  house  and  lot,  or  ground-renl  proceeding 
from  it,  and  the  rest  and  residue  of  my  estate  which  shall  remain  un- 
disposed of  after  iny  \vife*s  decease,  both  real  and  personal,  to  the 
public  school  of  Philadelphia,  founded  by  charter,  and  to  their  succes- 
^rs  forever,  in  trust,  lh.»t  they  shall  sell  my  house  and  lot  on  perpetual 
|tind-rcnt  forever,  if  the  same  be  not  already  sold  by  my  executors, 
before  mentioned,  and  that  as  speedily  as  may  be  they  receive  and 
fee  as  much  of  my  personal  estate  as  may  be  remaining,  and  there- 
rilh  purchase  a  yt-arly  ground-rent»  or  ground-rents,  and  with  the  in- 
come of  such  ground-rent  proceeding  from  the  sale  of  my  real  estate, 
hire  and  employ  a  religion s-minded  person,  or  persons,  to  teach  a  num- 

Iber  of  negro,  mulatto,  or  Indian  children  to  read,  write,  arithmetic,  plain 
ccounis,  needle-work,  etc.     And  it  is  my  particular  desire,  founded  on 
the  experience  I  have  had  in  that  service,  that  in   the  choice  of  such 
tutors,  special  care  may  be  had  to  prefer  an  industrious,  careful  person 
of   true   piety,  who   may  be   or  become   suitably  qualifietl,  who  would 
undertake  the  service  from  a  principle  of  charity,  to  one  more  highly 
Jcarned.  not  equally  disposed  ;  this  I  desire  may  be  carefully  attended 
3,  sensible  that  from  the  number  of  pupils  of  all  ages,  the  irregularity 
of  attendance  their  situation  subjects  ihem  to  will  not  admit  of  that 
>articular  inspection  in  their  improvement  usual  in  other  schools,  but 
Ithat  the  real  well-doing  of  the  scholars  will  very  much  depend  upon  the 
aastcr  making  a  special  conscience  of  doing  his  duty  ;  and  shall  like* 
nse  defray  such  other  necessary  expense  as  may  occur  in  that  service; 
ind  as  the  said  remaining  income  of  ray  estate,  after  my  wife's  decease, 
'will  not  be  sufficient  to  defray  the  whole  expense  necessary  for  the  sup- 
port of  such  a  school,  it  is  my  request  that  the  overseers  of  the  said 
public  school  shall  join  in  the  care  and  expense  of  such  school,  or 
fichooh,  for  the  education  of  negro,  mulatto,  or  Indian   children,  with 
ly  committee  which  may  be  appointed  by  the  inonihly  meetings  of 
rricnds  in  Philadelphia,  or  with  any  other  body  of  benevolent  persons 
rho  may  join  in  raising  money  and  employing  it  for  the  education  and 
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care  of  such  children  ;  my  desire  being  that  as  toch  a  school  is  nov 
set  up,  it  may  be  forever  maintained  in  this  city." 

Just  before  his  death  he  addressed  the  following  note  to 
tlie  ''  overseers  of  the  school  for  the  instruction  o,f  the  black 
people." 

"  My  friend,  Joseph  Clark,  having  frequently  observed  to  me  his 
desire,  in  case  of  my  inability  of  continuing  the  care  of  the  negro 
school,  of  succeeding  me  in  that  service,  notwithstanding  he  now  has  a 
more  advantageous  school,  by  the  desire  of  doing  good  to  the  black 
people  makes  him  overlook  these  pecuniary  advantages,  I  much  wish 
the  overseers  of  the  school  would  take  his  desires  under  their  peculiar 
notice  and  give  him  such  due  encouragement  as  may  be  proper,  it  be- 
ing a  matter  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  that  school  that  the  master 
be  a  person  who  makes  it  a  principle  to  do  his  duty." 

The  noble  friends  were,  early  in  the  field  as  the  champions  of 
education  for  the  Negroes.  It  was  Anthony  Benezet,  who»  on 
the  26th  of  January,  1770,  secured  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee by  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Friends,  "  to  consider  on 
the  instruction  of  negro  and  mulatto  children  in  reading,  writing, 
and  other  useful  learning  suitable  to  their  capacity  and  circum- 
stances." On  the  30th  of  May,  1770,  a  special  committee  of 
Friends  sought  to  employ  an  instructor  "  to  teach,  not  more  at 
one  time  than  thirty  children,  in  the  first  rudiments  of  school 
learning  and  in  sewing  and  knitting."  Moles  Paterson  was  first 
employed  at  a  salary  of  ;^8o  a  year,  and  an  additional  sum  of 
£\\  for  one  half  of  the  rent  of  his  dwelling-house.  Instruction 
was  free  to  the  poor  ;  but  those  who  were  able  to  pay  were  re- 
quired to  do  so  "  at  the  rate  of  los.  a  quarter  for  those  who 
write,  and  7s.  6d.  for  others."* 

In  1784,  William  Waring  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  larger 
children,  at  a  salary  of  ;^ioo;  and  Sarah  Dougherty,  of  the 
younger  children  and  girls,  in  teaching  spelling,  reading,  sewing, 
etc.,  at  a  salary  of  ;^50.  In  1787,  aid  was  received  from  David 
Barclay,  of  London,  in  behalf  of  a  committee  for  managing  a 
donation  for  the  relief  of  Friends  in  America;  and  the  sum  of 
;^500  was  thus  obtained,  which,  with  the  fund  derived  from  the 
estate  of  Benezet,  and  ;^300  from  Thomas  Shirley,  a  Colored  man, 
was  appropriated  to  the  erection  of  a  school-house.  In  1819  a 
committee  of  "  women  Friends,"  to  have  exclusive  charge  of  the 
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admission  of  girls  and  the  general  superintendence  of  the  girls* 
school,  was  associated  with  the  overseers  in  the  charge  of  the 
school.  In  1830,  in  order  to  relieve  the  day  school  of  some  of 
the  male  adults  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  attending,  an  even- 
ing school  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  such  persons  gratui- 
tously was  opened,  and  has  been  continued  to  the  present  time. 
In  1844,  a  lot  was  secured  on  Locust  Street,  extending  along 
Shield's  Alley,  now  Aurora  Street*  on  which  a  new  house  was 
erected  in  1847.  the  expense  of  which  was  paid  for  in  part  from 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  a  lot  bequeathed  by  John  Pember- 
ton.  Additional  accommodations  were  made  to  this  building, 
from  time  to  time,  as  room  was   demanded  by  new  classes  of 

»|>upils. 
In  1849,  ^  statistical  return  of  the  condition  of  the  people  of 
color  in  the  city  and  districts  of  Philadelphia  shows  that  there 
were  then  one  grammar  school,  with  463  pupils;  two  public 
primary  schools,  with  339  ;  and  an  infant  school,  under  the  charge 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Abolition  Society,  of  70  pupils,  in  Clifton 
Street ;  a  ragged  and  a  moraUreform  school,  with  81  pupils. 
In  West  Philadelphia  there  was  also  a  public  school,  with  67 
pupils ;  and,  in  all,  there  were  about  20  private  schools,  with  300 
pupils  ;  making  an  aggregate  of  more  than  1,300  children  receiv- 
ing an  education. 

»In  1859,  according  to  Bacon's  **  Statistics  of  the  Colored  Peo- 
ple of  Philadelphia/*' there  were  1. 031  Colored  children  in  public 
schools,  748  in  charity  schools  of  various  kinds,  211  in  benevolent 
and   reformatory  schools,  and  331  in  private  schools,  making  an 
aggregate  of  2,321  pupils;  besides  four  evening  schools,  one  for 
adult  males,  one   for  females,  and   one  for  young  apprentices. 
There  were   19  Sunday-schools  connected   with    the   congrega- 
tions  of    the   Colored    people,    and    conducted     by    their    own 
l—  teachers,  containing  1,667  pupils,  and  four  Sunday-schools  gath- 
H  cred  as  mission  schools  by  members  of  white  congregations,  with 
■  215   pupils.     There  was  also  a  ''Public  Library  and   Reading- 
H  room  '*  connected   with  the  *'  Institute  for  Colored  Youth,"  cs- 
1  tablished  in    1853,   having  about    1,300  volumes;  besides  three 
other  small  libraries  in  different  parts  of  the  city.     The  same 
pamphlet  shows  that  there  were  1,700  of  the  Colored  population 
engaged  in  different  trades  and  occupations,  representing  every 
department  of  industry*' 


'  Barnard*  pp.  377,  578. 
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In  1794,  the  Pennsylvania  Abolition  Society  established  a 
school  for  children  of  the  people  of  color,  and  in  1809  erected  a 
school  building  at  a  cost  of  four  thousand  dollars,  which  they 
designated  as  *' Clarkson  Hall,"  in  1815.  In  1813,  a  board  of 
education  was  organized  consisting  of  thirteen  persons,  with  a 
visiting  committee  of  three,  whose  duty  it  was  to  visit  the  schools 
once  each  week.  In  1818,  the  school  board,  in  their  report, 
speak  very  kindly  and  encouragingly  of  the  Clarkson  Schools, 
which,  they  say,  "  furnish  a  decided  refutation  of  the  charge  that 
the  mental  endowments  of  the  descendants  of  Africa  are  inferior 
to  those  possessed  by  their  white  brethren.  We  can  assert,  with- 
out fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  pupils  of  this  seminary  will 
sustain  a  fair  comparison  with  those  of  any  other  institution  in 
which  the  same  elementary  branches  are  taught." 

In  1820,  an  effort  was  made  to  have  the  authorities  of  the 
white  schools  provide  for  the  education  of  the  Colored  children 
as  well  as  the  whites,  because  the  laws  of  the  State  required  the 
education  of  all  the  youth.  The  comptrollers  of  the  public 
schools  confessed  that  the  law  provided  for  the  education  of 
'*  poor  and  indigent  children,"  and  that  it  extended  to  those  of 
persons  of  color.  Accordingly,  in  1822,  a  school  for  the  educar 
tion  of  indigent  persons  of  color  of  both  sexes,  was  opened  in 
Lombard  Street,  Philadelphia.  In  1841,  a  primary  school  was 
opened  in  the  same  building.  In  1833,  the  "  Unclassified  School" 
in  Coates  Street,  and  at  frequent  intervals  after  this  several 
schools  of  the  same  grade,  were  started  in  West  Philadelphia. 

In  1837,  by  the  will  of  Richard  Humphreys,  who  died  in 
1832,  an  *'  Institute  for  Colored  Youth  "  was  started.  The  sum 
of  ten  thousand  dollars  was  devised  to  certain  trustees  who  were 
to  pay  it  over  to  some  society  that  might  be  disposed  to  estab- 
lish a  school  for  the  education  of  the  "  descendants  of  the  Afri- 
can race  in  school  learning  in  the  various  branches  of  the  me- 
chanic arts  and  trade,  and  in  agriculture."  Thirty  members  of 
the  society  of  Friends  formed  themselves  into  an*  association 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  wishes  and  plans  of  Mr. 
Humphreys.  In  the  preamble  of  the  constitution  they  adopted, 
their  ideas  and  plans  were  thus  set  forth : 

"  We  believe  that  the  most  successful  method  of  elevating  the 
moral  and  intellectual  character  of  the  descendants  of  Africa,  as  well 
as  of  improving  their  social  condition,  is  to  extend  to  them  the  benefits 
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of  a  good  education,  and  to  instruct  them  in  the  knowledge  of  some 
useful  trade  or  business,  whereby  they  may  be  enabled  to  obtain  &  corew 

■  lortable  livelihood  by  their  own  industry  ;  and  through  these  means  to 
Hprcpare  them  for  fulfilling  the  various  duties  of  domestic  and  social 
^RtCe  with  reputation  and  fidelity,  as  good  citizens  and  pious  men/* 

B  In  order  to  carry  out  the  feature  of  agricultural  and  me- 
chanic arts,  the  association  purchased  a  farm  in  Bristol  town- 
ship. Philadelphia  County,  in  1839.  where  boys  of  the  Colored 
race  were  taught  farming,  shoemaking,  and  other  useful  trades. 
The  incorporation  of  the  institution  was  secured  in  (842^  and  in 
1844  another  friend  dying— Jonathan  Zane — added  a  handsome 
sum  to  the  treasury,  which,  with  several  small  legacies,  made 
$iS,ooo  for  this  enterprise.  But  in  1846  the  work  came  to  a 
standstill ;  the  farm  with  its  equipments  was  sold,  and  for  six 
years  very  iitllc  was  done,  except  through  a  night  school. 

In  1851.  a  lot  for  a  school  building  was  purchased  on  Lom- 
bard Street,  and  a  building  erected,  and  the  school  opened  in  the 
autumn  of  1852,  for  boys,  under  the  care  of  Charles  L.  Reason, 
an  accomplished  young  Colored  teacher  from  New  York,  iV 
girls*  school  was  opened  the  same  year,  and,  under  Mr.  Reason's 

^excellent  instruction,  many  worthy  and  competent  teachers  and 

Hlcaders  of  the  Negro  race  came  forth. 

B  Avery  College,  at  Allegheny  City,  was  founded  by  the  Rev, 
Charles  Avery,  a  native  of  New  York,  but  for  the  greater  part 
of  a  long  and  useful  life  adorned  by  the  noblest  virtues,  a  resi- 
dent of  Pcnnyslvania*  By  will  he  left  $3CX>,ooo  for  the  christiani- 
zation  of  the  African  race;  $150,000  to  be  used  in  Africa,  and 
$150,000  in  America,     He  left  $25,000  as  an  endo%vment  fund  for 

■Avery  College, 

"       At  a  stated  meeting  during  the  session  of  the  Presbytery  at 

•  New  Castle,  Pa.,  October  5.  1853,  it  was  resolved  that  "there 
shall  be  established  within  our  bounds,  and  under  our  super- 
vision, an  institution,  to  be  called  the  Ashum  Institute,  for  the 
scientific,  classical,  and  theological  education  of  colored  youth 
of  the  male  sex.'* 

Accordingly,  J.  M.  Dickey,  A.  Hamilton,  R.  P.  Dubois,  minis- 

klcrs;  and  Samuel  J.  Dickey  and  John  M.  Kclton,  rulinti  ciders, 
V^ere  appointed  a  committee  to  perfect  the  idea.  They  were  to 
solicit  and  receive  funds,  secure  a  charter  from  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  erect  suitable  buildings  for  the  institute.     On 
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the  14th  of  November,  1853,  they  purchased  thirty  acres  of  land 
at  the  cost  of  $i,25a  At  the  session  of  the  Legislature  in  1854, 
a  charter  was  granted  establishing  "at  or  near  a  place  called 
Hinsonville,  in  the  county  of  Chester,  an  institution  of  learning 
for  the  scientific,  classical,  and  theological  education  of  colored 
youth  of  the  male  sex,  by  the  name  and  style  of  Ashum  Insti- 
tute." The  trustees  were  John  M.  Dickey,  Alfred  Hamilton, 
Robert  P.  Dubois,  James  Latta,  John  B.  Spottswood,  James  M. 
Crowell,  Samuel  J.  Dickey,  John  M.  Kelton,  and  William  Wilson. 

By  the  provisions  of  the  charter  the  trustees  were  empowered 
'*  to  procure  the  endowment  of  the  institute,  not  exceeding  the 
sum  of  $100,000;  to  confer  such  literary  degrees  and  academic 
honors  as  are  usually  granted  by  colleges  '* ;  and  it  was  required 
that  "the  institute  shall  be  open  to  the  admission  of  colored 
pupils  of  the  male  sex,  of  all  religious  denominations,  who  ex- 
hibit a  fair  moral  character,  and  are  willing  to  yield  a  ready 
obedience  to  the  general  regulations  prescribed  for  the  conduct 
of  the  pupils  and  the  government  of  the  institute." 

The  institute  was  formally  dedicated  on  the  31st  of  Decem- 
ber, 1856.     It  is  now  known  as  Lincoln  University. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

conferred  the  right  of  elective  franchise  upon  her  Colored  citi- 
zens by  her  constitution  in  1843,  *^^  ^^^"^  since  equal  privileges 
have  been  afforded  them.  In  1828  the  Colored  people  of  Provi- 
dence petitioned  for  a  separate  school,  but  it  was  finally  abolished 
oy  an  act  of  the  Legislature. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

took  the  lead  in  legislating  against  the  instruction  of  the  Colored 
race,  as  she  subsequently  took  the  lead  in  seceding  from  the 
Union.  In  1740,  while  yet  a  British  province,  the  Legislature 
passed  the  following  law : 

"  Whereas  the  having  of  slaves  taught  to  write,  or  suffering  them 
to  be  employed  in  writing,  may  be  attended  with  inconveniences,  Be  it 
enacted^  That  all  and  every  person  and  persons  whatsoever,  who  shall 
hereafter  teach,  or  cause  any  slave  or  slaves  to  be  taught,  or  shall  use 
or  employ  any  slave  as  a  scribe  in  any  manner  of  writing  whatever, 
hereafter  taught  to  write,  every  such  person  or  persons  shall  for  every 
such  offense  forfeit  the  sura  of  ;^  100  current  money." 
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In  1800  the  State  Assembly  passed  an  act,  embracing  free  Col- 
ored  people  as  well  as  slaves  in  its  shameful  provisions,  enacting 

L*'that  assemblies  of  slaves,   free  negroes,   mulattoes,  and  mes- 

:  lizQcs*  whether  composed  of  all  or  any  such  description  of  persons, 
or  of  all  or  any  of  the  same  and  a  proportion  of  white  persons, 
inet  together  for  the  purpose  of  meniai  instruction  in  a  confined 
or  secret  place,  or  with  the  gates  or  doors  of  such  place  barred, 
bolted,  or  locked,  so  as  to  prevent  the  free  ingress  to  and  from 
the  same,**  are  declared  to  be  unlawful  meetings;  the  officers  dis- 
persing such  unlawful  assemblages  being  authorized  to  *^  inflict 
such  corj>oral  punishment,  not  exceeding  twenty  lashes,  upon 
such  slaves,  free  negroes,  mulattoes,  and  mestizoes,  as  they  may 
judge  necessary  for  deterring  them  from  the  like  unlawful  assem- 

l-blage  in  future."  Another  section  of  the  same  act  declares, 
**  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  number  of  slaves,  free  negroes, 
mulattoes,  or  mestizoes,  even  in  company  with  white  persons,  to 
meet  together  and  assemble  for  the  purpose  of  mental  instruc- 
tion or  religious  worship  before  the  rising  of  the  sun  or  after  the 
going  down  of  the  same/*  This  section  was  so  oppressive,  that 
in  1805,  in  answer  to  petitions  from  certain  religious  societies,  an 
amending  act  was  passed  forbidding  any  person  before  9  o'clock 
in  the  evening  '*  to  break  into  a  place  of  meeting  wherever  shall 

'be  assembled  the  members  of  any  religious  society  of  the  State, 
provided  a  majority  of  them  shall  be  white  persons,  or  other  to 
disturb  their  devotions  unless  a  warrant  has  been  procured  from 
a  magistrate,  if 'at  the  time  of  the  meeting  there  should  be  a 
magistrate  within  three  miles  of  the  place  ;  if  not,  the  act  of  1800 
is  to  remain  in  full  force*" 

On  the  J 7th  of  December,  1 834,  definite  action  was  taken 
against  the  education  of  free  Colored  persons  as  well  as  slaves. 
The  first  section  is  given : 

I  **  Section  i.  If  any  person  shall  hereafter  teach  any  slave  to 
read  or  write,  or  shall  aid  or  assist  in  teaching  any  slave  to  read  or 
write,  or  cause  or  procure  any  slave  to  be  taught  to  read  or  write, 
fiuch  person,  if  a  free  white  person,  upon  conviction  thereof  shall,  for 

r  each  and  every  offense  against  this  act,  be  fined  not  exceeding  $100 

I  and  imprisonment  not  more  than  six  months  ;  or,  if  a  free  person 
of  color,  shall  be  whipped  not  exceeding  fifty  lashes,  and  fint-d  not 
exceeding  $50,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court  of  magistrates  and  free- 
holders   before   which    such    free    person  of  color  is  tried  ;  and  if  a 

Ldlave,  to  he  whipped,  at    the  discretion   of  the   court,  not  exceeding 
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fifty  lashes,  the  informer  to  be  entitled  to  one*half  the  fine  and  to 
be  a  competent  witness.  And  if  any  free  person  of  color  or  slave 
shall  keep  any  school  or  other  place  of  instruction  for  teaching  any 
slave  or  free  person  of  color  to  read  or  write,  such  free  penon  of 
color  or  slave  shall  be  liable  to  the  same  fine,  imprisonment,  and 
corporal  punishment  as  by  this  act  are  imposed  and  inflicted  on  free 
persons  of  color  and  slaves  for  teaching  slaves  to  write." 

The  second  section  forbids,  under  pain  of  severe  penalties, 
the  employment  of  any  Colored  persons  as  '^  clerks  or  salesmen 
in  or  about  any  shop,  store,  or  house  used  for  trading." 

TENNESSEE 

passed  a  law  in  1838  establishing  a  system  of  common  schools  by 
which  the  scholars  were  designated  as  "  white  children  over  the 
age  of  six  years  and  under  sixteen.*'  In  1840  an  act  was  passed 
in  which  no  discrimination  against  color  appeared.  It  simply 
provided  that  *'  all  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty- 
one  years  shall  have  the  privilege  of  attending  the  public 
schools."  And  while  there  was  never  afterward  any  law  prohib- 
iting the  education  of  Colored  children,  the  schools  were  used 
exclusively  by  the  whites. 

TEXAS 

never  put  any  legislation  on  her  statute-books  withholding  the 
blessings  of  the  schools  from  the  Negro,  for  the  reason,  doubt- 
less, that  she  banished  all  free  persons  of  color,  and  worked  her 
slaves  so  hard  that  they  had  no  hunger  for  books  when  night 
came. 

VIRGINIA, 

under  Sir  William  Berkeley,  was  not  a  strong  patron  of  education 
for  the  masses.  For  the  slave  there  was  little  opportunity  to 
learn,  as  he  was  only  allowed  part  of  Saturday  to  rest,  and  kept 
under  the  closest  surveillance  on  the  Sabbath  day.  The  free 
persons  of  color  were  regarded  with  suspicion,  and  little  chance 
was  given  them  to  cultivate  their  minds. 

On  the  2d  of  March,  1819,  an  act  was  passed  prohibiting 
"all  meetings  or  assemblages  of- slaves,  or  free  negroes,  or  mulat- 
toes,  mixing  and  associating  with  such  slaves,  at  any  meeting- 
house or  houses,  or  any  other  place  or  places,  in  the  night,  or  at 
any  school   or  schools   for  teaching  them  reading  and  writing 
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'cither  in  the  day  or  night/*  But  notwithstanding  this  Uw. 
schools  for  free  persons  of  color  were  kept  up  until  the  Nat. 
Turner  insurrection  in  1831,  when,  on  the  7th  of  April  following, 
the  subjoined  act  was  passed : 


^ 


I 


t 


**  Sec.  4.  And  be  if  enaclcd,  T\\{ii  all  meetings  of  tree  ncg^ucs  or 
ulattoes  at  any  school-house,  church,  niecting-house,  or  other  place, 
for  teaching  them  reading  or  writing,  either  in  the  day  or  night,  under 
whatsoever  pretext^  shall  be  deemed  and  considered  an  unlawful  as- 
sembly ;  and  any  justice  of  the  coimty  or  corporation  wherein  such 
assemblage  shall  be,  either  from  his  own  knowledge,  or  on  the  informa- 
tion of  others  of  such  unlawful  assemblage  or  meeting,  shall  issue  his 
H'arrani  direcied  lo  any  sworn  officer  or  offictTS,  authorizing  him  or 
them  to  enter  the  house  or  houses  where  such  unlawful  assemblage  or 
meeting  may  be,  for  the  purpose  of  apprehending  or  dispersing  such 
free  negroes  or  mulatloes,  and  to  inflict  corporal  punishment  on  the 
offender  or  oflTenders,  at  the  discretion  of  any  justice  of  the  peaoe«  not 
exceeding  20  lashos. 

**Sec.  5.  Ami  ife  1/  enacUd,  That  if  any  person  or  pertions  as- 
semble with  free  negroes  or  mulaitoes  at  any  school-house,  church, 
mecling-house,  or  other  place,  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  such  Utt 
negroes  or  mulattoes  to  read  or  write,  such  persons  or  persons  shajl, 
on  conviction  thereof,  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  exceeding  §50,  and,  more-' 
over,  may  be  imprisoned,  at  the  discretion  of  a  jury,  not  exceeding  two 
months. 

**  Sfc.  6.  Ami  in  il  aiackd.  That  if  any  white  person,  for  pay  or 
compensation,  shall  assemble  with  any  slaves  for  the  purpose  of  leach- 
ing, and  shall  teach  any  slave  to  read  or  write,  such  person,  or  any 
white  person  or  persons  contracting  with  such  teacher  so  to  act,  who 
shall  otTend  as  aforesaid,  shalL  for  eacli  otiense,  be  fined,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  a  jury,  in  a  sum  not  less  than  $10,  nor  exceeding  Jioo,  to  be  re- 
covered on  an  information  or  indictment/* 

This  law  was  rigidly  enforced,  and  in  1851,  Mrs.  Margaret 
Douglass,  a  white  lady  from  South  Carolina,  was  cast  into  the 
Norfolk  jail  for  violating  its  provisions. 

West  Virginia  was  not  admitted  into  the  Union  until  1S63. 
Wisconsin,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  and  New  Jersey  did  not 
prohibit  the  education  of  their  Colored  children. 

THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

presents  a  more  pleasing  and  instructive  field   for  the  examina^ 
tion  of  the  curious  student  of  history. 
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In  1807,  the  first  school-house  for  the  use  of  Colored  pupils 
was  erected  in  Washington,  D.  C,  by  three  Colored  men,  named 
George  Bell,  Nicholas  Franklin,  and  Moses  LiverpooL  Not  one 
of  this  trio  of  Negro  educators  knew  a  letter  of  the  alphabet; 
but  having  lived  as*slaves  in  Vii^nia,  they  had  learned  to  ap- 
preciate the  opinion  that  learning  was  of  great  price.  They 
secured  a  white  teacher,  named  Lowe,  and  put  their  school  in 
operation. 

At  this  time  the  entire  population  of  free  persons  amounted 
to  494  souls.  After  a  brief  period  the  school  subsided,  but  was 
reorganized  again  in  1818.  The  announcement  of  the  opening 
of  the  school  was  printed  in  the  *'  National  Intelligencer"  on  the 
29th  of  August,  18 18. 

''A  School, 

Founded  by  an  association  of  free  people  of  color,  of  the  city  of 
Washington,  called  the  '  Resolute  Beneficial  Society,'  situate  near  the 
Eastern  Public  School  and  the  dwelling  of  Mrs.  Fenwick,  is  now  open 
for  the  reception  of  children  of  free  people  of  color  and  others,  that 
ladies  or  gentlemen  may  think  proper  to  send  to  be  instructed  in  read- 
ing, writing,  arithmetic,  English  grammar,  or  other  branches  of  educa- 
tion apposite  to  their  capacities,  by  a  steady,  active,  and  experienced 
teacher,  whose  attention  is  wholly  devoted  to  the  purposes  described. 
It  is  presumed  that  free  colored  families  will  embrace  the  advantages 
thus  presented  to  them,  either  by  subscribing  to  the  funds  of  the  so- 
ciety, or  by  sending  their  children  to  the  school.  An  improvement  of 
the  intellect  and  morals  of  colored  youth  being  the  objects  of  thia 
institution,  the  patronage  of  benevolent  ladies  and  gentlemen,  by  dona- 
tion or  subscription,  is  humbly  solicited  in  aid  of  the  fund,  the  demands 
thereon  being  heavy  and  the  means  at  present  much  too  limited.  For 
the  satisfaction  of  the  public,  the  constitution  and  articles  of  association 
are  printed  and  i)ublished.  And  to  avoid  disagreeable  occurrences,  no 
writings  are  to  be  done  by  the  teacher  for  a  slave,  neither  directly  nor 
indirectly,  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  slave  on  any  account  whatever. 
Further  particulars  may  be  known  by  applying  to  any  of  the  under- 
signed officers. 

"William  Costin,  President, 
"  George  Hicks,  Vice-President 
"James  Harris,  Secretary. 
"George  Bell,  Treasurer, 
"Archibald  Johnson,  Marshal, 
**Fred.  Lewis,  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 
;;  Isaac  Johnson,  )^^^^^^ 
Scipio  Beens,      ) 
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'*  N.  B/ — An  evening  school  will  commence  on  the  premises  on  the 
[first  Monday  of  October,  and  continue  throughout  the  season. 

**  I^**  1\i^  managers  of  Sunday-schools  in  the  eastern  district  are 
thus  most  dutifully  informcrd  that  on  Sabbath-days  the  school-house 
belonging  to  this  society,  if  required  for  the  tuition  of  colored  youth, 
will  be  uniformly  at  their  service. 

August  29,  3//* 

This  school  was  first  taught  by  a  Mr.  Pierpont,  of  Massachu- 
setts,a  relative  of  the  poet, and  after  several  years  was  succeeded 
by  a  Colored  man  natned  John  Adams,  the  first  teacher  of  his 
race  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  average  attendance  of  this 
school  was  about  sixty-five  or  seventy. 


I 


MR,    HENRY    POTTER  S   SCHOOL. 

The  third  school  for  Colored  children  in  Washington  was 
established  by  Mr.  Henry  Potter,  an  Englishman,  who  opened 
his  school  about  1K09,  in  a  brick  building  which  then  stood  on 
the  southeast  corner  of  F  and  Seventh  streets,  opposite  the  block 
where  the  post-office  building  now  stands.  He  continued  there 
for  several  years  and  had  a  large  school,  moving  subsequently  to 
what  was  then  known  as  Clark's  Row  on  Thirteenth  Street,  west, 
between  G  and  H 'streets,  north. 


MRS.    HALLS   SCHOOL. 

During  this  period  Mrs,  Anne  Maria  Hall  started  a  school  on 
Capitol  Hill,  between  the  old  Capitol  and  Carroll  Row,  on  First 
Street,  cast.  A(tcr  continuing  there  with  a  full  school  for  some 
ten  years^  she  moved  to  a  building  which  stood  on  what  is  now 
the  vacant  portion  of  the  Casparis  House  lot  on  A  Street,  close 
to  the  Capitol.  Some  years  later  she  went  to  the  First  Bethel 
Church,  and  after  a  year  or  two  she  moved  to  a  house  still 
standing  on  E  Street,  north,  between  Eleventh  and  Twelfth, 
west,  and  there  taught  many  years.  She  was  a  Colored  woman 
from  Prince  George's  County,  Maryland,  and  had  a  respectable 
education,  which  she  obtained  at  schools  with  white  children  in 
Alexandria.  Her  husband  died  early,  leaving  her  with  children 
to  support,  and  she  betook  herself  to  the  work  of  a  teacher, 
which  she  loved,  and  in  which,  for  not  less  than  twenty-five 
years,  she  met  with  uniform  success.  Her  schools  were  all  quite 
large,  and  the  many  who  remember  her  as  their  teacher  speak  of 
her  with  great  respect. 
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MRS.    MARY   billing's  SCHOOL. 

Of  the  early  teachers  of  Colored  schools  in  this  district  there 
is  no  one  whose  name  is  mentioned  with  more  gratitude  and  re^ 
spect  by  the  intelligent  Colored  residents  than  that  of  Mrs.  Mary 
Billing,  who  established  the  first  Colored  school  that  was  gath- 
ered in  Georgetown.     She  was  an  English  woman  ;  her  husband, 
Joseph  Billing,  a  cabinet-maker,  coming  from  England  in  1800, 
settled  with  his  family  that  year  in  Washington,  and  dying  in 
1807,  left  his  wife  with  three  children.     She  was  well  educated, 
a  capable  and  good  woman,  and  immediately  commenced  teach- 
ing  to  support  her  family.      At  first,  it  is  believed,  she  was  con- 
nected with  the  Corporation  School  of  Georgetown.  It  was  while 
in  a  white  school  certainly  that  her  attention  was  arresfed  by  the 
wants  of  the  Colored  children,  whom  she  was  accustomed  to  re- 
ceive into  her  schools,  till  the  opposition  became  so  marked  that 
she  decided  to  make  her  school  exclusively  Colored.     She  was  a 
woman  of  strong  religious  convictions,  and  being  English,  with 
none  of  the  ideas  peculiar  to  slave  society,  when  she  saw  the 
peculiar  destitution  of  the  Colored  children  in  the  community 
around  her,  she  resolved  to  give  her  life  to  the  class  who  seemed 
most  to  need  her  services.      She  established  a  Colored  school 
about  1810,  in  a  brick  house  still  standing  on  Dunbarton  Street, 
opposite   the   Methodist   church,  between   Congress   and    High 
streets,  remaining  there  till  the  winter  of  i820-'2i,  when  she  came 
to  Washington  and  opened  a  school  in  the  house  on  H  Street, 
near  the  Foundry  Church,  then  owned  by  Daniel  Jones,  a  Col- 
ored  man,  and  still  owned  and  occupied  by  a  member  of  that 
family.      She  died  in  1826,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  her  age.      She 
continued  her  school  till   failing  health,  a  year  or  so  before  her 
death,  compelled   its  relinquishment.      Her  school  was  always 
large,  it  being  patronized  in  Georgetown  as  well  as  afterward  by 
the  best  Colored   families  of  Washington,  many  of  whom   sent 
their  children  to  her  from  Capitol  Hill  and  the  vicinity  of  the 
Navy  Yard.      Most  of    the  better-educated    Colored   men  and 
women  now  living,  who  were  school  children  in  her  time,  re- 
ceived the  best  portion  of  their  education  from  her,  and  they  all 
speak  of  her  with  a  deep  and  tender  sense  of  obligation.     Henry 
Potter  succeeded  her  in  the  Georgetown  school,  and  after  him 
Mr.  Shay,  an   Englishman,  who  subsequently  came  to  Washing- 
ton and   for  many  years  had  a  large  Colored  school  in  a  brick 
building  known  as  the  Round  Tops,  in  the  western  part  of  the 
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city,  near  the  Circle,  and  still  later  removing  to  the  old  Western 
Academy  building*  comer  of  I  and  Seventeenth  streets.  He  was 
there  till  about  1830,  when  he  was  convicted  of  assisting  a  slave 
to  his  freedom,  and  sent  a  term  to  the  penitentiary.  Mrs.  Billing 
had  a  night  school  in  which  she  was  greatly  assisted  by  Mr.  Mon- 
roe, a  government  clerk  and  a  Presbyterian  elder,  whose  devout 
and  benevolent  character  is  still  remembered  in  the  churches* 
Mrs.  Billing  had  scholars  from  Bladensburg  and  the  surrounding 
country,  who  came  into  Georgetown  and  boarded  with  her  and 
with  others.  About  the  time  when  Mrs.  Billing  relinquished  her 
school  in  1S22  or  1823,  what  may  be  properly  called 


» 


THE   SMOTHERS   SC HOOL- HOUSE, 

was  built  by  Henry  Smothers  on  the  corner  of  Fourteenth  and 
H  streets,  not  far  from  the  Treasury  building.  Smothers  had  a 
small  dwelling-house  on  this  corner,  and  built  his  school- 
house  on  the  rear  of  the  same  lot.  He  had  been  long  a  pupil  of 
Mrs,  Billing,  and  had  subsequently  taught  a  school  on  Washing- 
ton Street,  opposite  the  Union  Hotel  in  Georgetown*  He 
opened  his  school  in  Washington  in  the  old  corporation  school* 
house^  built  in  1806,  but  some  years  before  this  period  abandoned 
as  a  public  school-house.  It  was  known  as  the  Western  Acad- 
emy, and  is  still  standing  and  used  as  a  school-house  on  the  cor- 
ner of  I  and  Nineteenth  streets,  west.  When  his  schooLhousc  on 
Fourteenth  and  H  streets  w^as  finished,  his  school  went  into  the 
new  quarters.  This  school  was  very  large,  numbering  always 
more  than  a  hundred  and  often  as  high  as  a  hundred  and  fifty 
scholars.  He  taught  here  about  two  years,  and  was  succeeded 
by  John  W.  Prout  about  the  year  1825.  Prout  was  a  man  of 
ability.  In  1831,  May  4,  there  was  a  meeting,  says  the  **  National 
Intelligencer"  of  that  date»  of  "*  the  colored  citiEens,  large  and 
very  respectable,  in  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,"  to 
consider  the  question  of  emigrating  to  Liberia,  John  W,  Prout  was 
chosen  to  preside  over  the  assemblage,  and  the  article  in  the  **  In- 
telligencer" represents  him  as  making  **  a  speech  of  decided  force 
and  well  adapted  to  the  occasion^  in  support  of  a  set  of  resolu- 
tions which  he  had  drafted,  and  which  set  forth  views  adverse  to 
leaving  the  soil  that  had  given  them  birth,  their  true  and  verita- 
ble home,  without  the  benefits  of  education^  The  school  under 
Prout  was  governed  by  a  board  of  trustees  and  was  organized  as 
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A    FREE   SCHOOL, 

and  so  continued  two  or  three  years.  The  number  of  scholars 
was  ver\'  large,  averaging  a  hundred  and  fifty.  Mrs.  Anne  Maria 
Hall  was  the  assistant  teacher.  It  relied  mainly  for  support  upon 
subscription,  twelve  and  a  half  cents  a  month  only  being  expected 
frcin:  each  pupil,  and  this  amount  was  not  compulsory.  The 
5di:»:'.  was  free  to  all  Colored  children,  without  money  or  price, 
ari  >:  crntin-ed  two  or  three  years,  when  failing  of  voluntary 
rer-riiry  s^pp^i-rt  -it  never  wanted  scholars),  it  became  a  regular 
rxr-.:t  fcii:*:.-  The  school  under  Mr.  Prout  was  called  the 
*  riiirrrio.-  Institute,"  the  name  being  suggested  by  John 
M^i-ni.  rir!  :an::'-5  Irish  school-master,  who  was  a  warm  friend 
:f  "Li.s  nsrr-t::::  after  visiting  and  commending  the  scholars 
inc  Tiiicricrs.  xzc.  who  named  his  new  building,  in  1835,  the 
rjiiiinciiin  Acivi'i'iiy.  The  days  of  thick  darkness  to  the  Col- 
jnu  re-Cie  -v:;r^  approaching.  The  Nat.  Turner  insurrection  in 
5cucnanicc:n:  JrcLrtty.  Virginia,  which  occurred  in  August,  183 1, 
-jcr^iic  t^srr-:r  iv-nnrhire  in  slave  communities  In  this  district, 
m:nc:*-::ari:7  ^7*:  ft  tiuit  terrible  occurrence,  the  Colored  children, 
VIC  tjc  :t  -r-  !.irp!  riumbcrs  been  received  into  the  Sabbath- 
s^icci>  ::  1:1c  voiti  churches,  were  all  turned  out  of  those 
fc:ve.>.  ri;if  rr^!Tt.  tho--g:h  seeming  to  be  a  fiery  affliction, 
"  -  J.  .  ?:  i^sr'C  *  -  5C^  >^.  It  aroused  the  energies  of  the 
-:  :  ;,  :-  :^*^::  tliir::  self-reliance,  and  they  organized 
.  •  ^-:r^:  n-c  ^ :«:  >  ::  their  own.  It  was  in  the  Smothers 
^  .  .  .-^  m:  :-i;-  ::r-r:ii  their  first  Sunday-school,  about 
-  :  :  •■:  *r^i  tr.iv  co^rtinued  their  very  large  school 
-^  -.  .  , .  --.  -*.'  y  ::iv:-*:h  Street  Presbyterian  Church  ulti- 
-      '^^  "^ *-*-  s:hooI  organization.     It  is  important 


r>:y  >vkpav-school, 

t  »  .  ^  :  •  ,*vrv  "^  y  .r.portant  means  of  education  for  Colored 
.•vv,\,  '  .  *-•  .*-i*'^  «^-  >lAver\".  was  emphatically  so  in  the  gloomy 
:  r*  ,^  ^  ,*  V  .  ,x^■'  th^rtr:.  It  was  the  Sabbath-school  that  taught 
k:  c  '-^^^  ^'^"^'^  -^  ■''•*  free  people  of  color  about  all  the  school 
^  ... .  ^v^\  :*Jtt  *Ai>  A "Iv^wed  them  in  those  days,  and  hence  the 
^v'^v  ••  ;:  .N'  vh>.vT".  came  upon  them  when  they  found  them- 
<,•  v^  ,Vv  ,  v*^v  :-v:::  the  schools  of  the  white  churches.  Lind- 
V.*   V.5<.  ^ichJtsbc^n  the  messenger  for  eighteen  Secretaries 
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of  the  Nav>%  successively,  during  fifty-four  years,  from  1828  to  the 
present  time,  John  Brown,  Benjamin  M,  McCoy,  Mr.  Smallwood, 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Norris,  afterward  wife  of  Rev.  EH  Nugent,  and 
iStby  McCoy,  are  the  only  survivors  of  the  resolute  little  band  of 
Colored  men  and  women  who  gathered  with  and  guided  that 
Sunday-school,  They  had,  in  the  successor  of  Mr.  Prout,  a  man 
after  their  own  heart, 

JOHK    r.    COOK, 

who  came  into  charge  of  this  school  in  August,  1834,  about 
eight  years  after  his  aunt,  Alethia  Tanner,  had  purchased  his 
freedom.  He  learned  the  shoemaker's  trade  in  his  boyhood,  and 
worked  diligently,  after  the  purchase  of  his  freedom,  to  make 
some  return  to  his  aunt  for  the  purchase-money.  About  the 
time  of  his  becoming  of  age,  he  dislocated  his  shoulder,  which 
compelled  him  to  seek  other  employment,  and  in  i83i»  the  year 
of  his  majority,  he  obtained  the  place  of  assistant  messenger  in 
the  Land  Office.  Hon.  John  Wilson,  now  Third  Auditor  of  the 
Treasury,  was  the  messenger,  and  was  Cook*s  firm  friend  till  the 
day  of  his  death.  Cook  had  been  a  short  time  at  school  under 
the  instruction  of  Smothers  and  Prout,  but  when  he  entered  the 
Land  Oflfice  his  education  was  at  most  only  the  ability  to  stumble 
along  a  little  in  a  primary  reading-book.  He,  however,  now  gave 
himself  in  all  his  leisure  moments,  early  and  late,  to  study.  Mr. 
Wilson  remembers  his  indefatigable  application,  and  affirms  that 
it  was  a  matter  of  astonishment  at  the  time,  and  that  he  has  seen 
nothing  in  all  his  observations  to  surpass  and  scarcely  to  equal 
it.  He  was  soon  able  to  write  a  good  hand,  and  was  employed 
with  his  pen  in  clerical  work  by  the  sanction  of  the  commissioner* 
Elisha  Hayward,  who  was  much  attached  to  him.  Cook  was 
now  beginning  to  look  forward  to  the  life  of  a  teacher,  which, 
with  the  ministry,  was  the  only  work  not  menial  in  its  nature 
then  open  to  an  educated  Colored  man.  At  the  end  of  three 
years  he  resigned  his  place  in  the  Land  Office,  and  entered  upon 
the  work  which  he  laid  down  only  with  his  life.  It  was  then  that 
he  gave  himself  wholly  to  study  and  the  business  of  education, 
working  with  all  his  might;  his  school  numbering  quite  a  hun- 
dred scholars  in  the  winter  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  in  the  sum* 
met.  He  had  been  in  his  work  one  year  when  the  storm  which 
had  been,  for  some  years,  under  the  discussion  of  the  slavery 
question,  gathering  over  the  country  at  large,  burst  upon  this 
district. 
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THE    SNOW    RIOT, 

or  •*  Snow  storm/'  as  it  has  been  commonly  called,  which  oc- 
curred in  September,  1S35,  is  an  event  that  stands  vividly  in  thi 
memory  of  all  Colored  people  who  lived  in  this  community  al 
that  time.  Benjamin  Snow,  a  smart  Colored  man,  keeping 
restaurant  on  the  corner  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  Sixth 
Street,  was  reported  to  have  made  some  remark  of  a  bravado 
kind  derogatory  to  the  wives  of  white  mechanics;  whereupon  this 
class,  or  those  assuming  to  represent  them,  made  a  descent  upon 
his  establishment,  destroying  all  his  effects.  Snow  himself,  who 
denied  using  the  offensive  language,  with  difficulty  escaped  un 
harmed,  through  the  management  of  white  friends,  taking  refuge 
in  Canada,  where  he  still  resides.  The  military  was  promptly^ 
called  to  the  rescue,  at  the  head  of  which  was  General  Waiti 
Jones,  the  eminent  lawyer,  who  characterized  the  rioters,  greatly 
to  their  indignation,  as  **a  set  of  ragamuffins,"  and  his  action  was 
thoroughly  sanctioned  by  the  city  authorities. 

At  the  same  time,  also,  there  was  a  fierce  excitement  among 
the  mechanics  at  the  Navy  Yard,  growing  out  of  the  fact  that  a 
large  quantity  of  copper  bolts  being  missed  from  the  yard  and 
found  to  have  been  carried  out  in  the  dinner-pails  by  the  hands, 
the  commandant  had  forbid  eating  dinners  in  the  yard.  This 
order  was  interpreted  as  an  insult  to  the  white  mechanics,  and 
threats  were  made  of  an  assault  on  the  yard,  which  was  put  in  a 
thorough  state  of  defence  by  the  commandant.  The  riotci 
swept  through  the  city,  ransacking  the  houses  of  the  prominenl" 
Colored  men  and  women,  ostensibly  in  search  of  anti-slaver)^ 
papers  and  documents,  the  most  of  the  gang  impelled  un- 
doubtedly by  hostility  to  the  Negro  race  and  by  motives  of  plunder. 
Nearly  all  the  Colored  school-houses  were  partially  demolishei 
and  the  furniture  totally  destroyed,  and  in  several  cases  they 
were  completely  ruined*  Some  private  houses  w^ere  also  torn 
down  or  burnt.  The  Colored  schools  were  nearly  all  broken  u 
and  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  the  Colored  churches 
were  saved  from  destruction,  as  their  Sabbath-schools  were  re*j 
garded,  and  correctly  regarded,  as  the  means  through  which  thi 
Colored  people,  at  that  time,  procured  much  of  their  education. 

The  rioters  sought,  especially,  for  John  F*  Cook,  who,  how- 
ever,  had  seasonably  taken  from  the  stable  the  horse  of  his 
friend,  Mr*  Hayward,  the  Commissioner  of  the  Land  Office*  an 
anti-slavery  man,  and    fled   precipitately  from  the  city.     They 
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marched  to  his  school-house,  destroyed  all  the  books  and  fumi- 
ure,  and  partially  destroyed  the  building.  Mrs,  Smothers,  who 
owned  both  the  school-house  and  the  dwelling  adjoining  the 
lots,  was  sick  in  her  house  at  the  time,  but  an  alderman,  Mr. 
Edward  Dyer,  with  great  courage  and  nobleness  of  spirit,  stood 
between  the  house  and  the  mob  for  her  protection,  declaring  that 
he  would  defend  her  house  from  molestation  with  all  the  means 
he  could  comniand.  They  left  the  house  unharmed,  and  it  is 
still  standing  on  the  premises.  Mr.  Cook  went  to  Columbia, 
Pennsylvania*  opened  a  school  there,  and  did  not  venture  back 
to  his  home  till  the  autumn  of  1836-  At  the  time  the  riot  broke 
out*  General  Jackson  was  absent  in  Virginia,  He  returned  in 
the  midst  of  the  tumult,  and  immediately  issuing  orders  in  his 
bold,  uncompromising  manner  to  the  authorities  to  see  the  laws 
respected  at  all  events,  the  violence  was  promptly  subdued.  It 
was,  nevertheless,  a  very  dark  time  for  the  Colored  people.  The 
timid  class  did  not  for  a  year  or  two  dare  to  send  their  children 
to  school,  and  the  whole  mass  of  the  Colored  people  dwelt  in 
fear  day  and  night.  In  August,  1836,  Mr.  Cook  returned  from 
Pennsylvania  and  reopened  his  school,  which  under  him  had,  in 
1834,  received  the  name  of 
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L  During  his  year's  absence  he   was  in  charge  of  a  free  Col- 
:d  public  school  in  Columbia,  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania, 
ich  he  surrendered  to  the  care  of  Benjamin  M.  McCoy  when 
he  came  back  to  his  home,  Mr.  McCoy  going  there  to  fill  out  his 
engagement. 
^v         He  resumed  his  work  with  broad   and   elevated   ideas  of  his 
^P  business.     This  is  clearly  seen  in  the  plan  of  his  institution,  em- 
braced in  the  printed  annual  announcements  and  programmes  of 
^H   his  annual  exhibitions,  copies  of    which    have  been    preserved. 
^M  The  course  of  study  embraced  three  years,  and  there  was  a  male 
and  a  female  department.  Miss  Catharine  Costin  at  one  period 
being  in  charge  of  the  female  department.     Mr,  Seaton,  of  the 
1^  •*  National  Intelligencer,'*  among  other  leading  and  enlightened 
^K  citizens  and  public  men,  used  to  visit  his  school  from  year  to 
p        year,  and  watch  its  admirable  working  with  deep  and  lively  in- 
terest.    Cook  was  at  this  period  not  only  watching  over  his  very 
large  school,  ranging  from  lOO  to   150  or  more  pupils,  but  was 
active   in   the  formation    of   the    **  First   Colored    Presbyterian 
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Church  of    Washington/'  which  was    organized  in    Novemt 
1841,  by  Rev.  John    C    Smith,  D,D..   and  worshipped    in    this 
school-house.     He  was  now  also  giving  deep  study  to  the  prepa- 
ration   fo'*  the  ministry,   upon  which,  in  fact,  as  a  licentiate  of 
the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Churchy  he  had  already  in  some 
degree  entered.     At  a  regular  meeting  of  '*  The  presbytery  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,"  held  in  Alexandria.  May  3,  1842,  this 
church,  now  commonly  called   the  Fifteenth  Street  Presbyterian 
Churchy  was  formally  received  under  the  care  of  that  presbyter)\ 
the  first  and  still  the  only  Colored  Presbyterian  church  in  the 
district.     Mr,  Cook  was  elected  the  first  pastor  July  13,  1843*  and 
preached  his  trial  sermon  before  ordination   on   the  evening  of 
that  day  in  the  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church  (Dr.  J.  C.  Smith's)  in 
the  city,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  congregation.     This  sermon 
is  remembered  as  a  manly  production,  delivered  with  great  dig- 
nity and  force,  and  deeply  imbued   with  the  spirit  of  his  work. 
He  was  ordained  in  the  Fifteenth  Street  Church  the  next  evening, 
and  continued  to  serve  the  church  with  eminent  success  till  his 
death  in  1855.     Rev.  John  C.  Smith,  D.D.,  who  had  preached  his 
ordination  sermon, and  been  his  devoted  friend  and  counsellor  for 
nearly  twenty  years,  preached  his  funeral  sermon,  selecting  as  his 
text,  "  There  was  a  man  sent  from  God  whose  name  was  John." 
There  were  present  white  as  well  as  Colored  clergy'men  of  no 
less  than  five  denominations,  many  of  the  oldest  and   most  re- 
spectable citizens,  and  a  vast  concourse  of  all  classes  white  and 
Colored,     '*  The   Fifteenth  Street  Church,"  in  the  words  of  Dr. 
Smith  in  relation  to  them  and  their  first  pastor*  "is  now  a  lai^c 
and  flourishing  congregation  of  spiritually-minded  people.     They 
have  been  educated  in  the  truth  and  the  principles  of  our  holy 
reh'gion,  and  in  the  new,  present  state  of  things  the  men  of  this 
church  are  trusted,  relied  on  as  those  who  fear  God  and  keep  His 
commandments.     The  church  is  the  monument  to  John  F,  Cook, 
the  first  pastor,  who  was  faithful  in  all  his  house»a  workman  who 
labored  night  and  day  for  years,  and  has  entered  into  his  reward. 
*  Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  In   the  Lord/     *  They  rest  from 
their  labors,  and  their  works  do  foiiow  them.'  " 

In  1841,  when  he  entered^  in  a  preliminary  and  informal  way, 
upon  the  pastorate  of  the  Fifteenth  Street  Church,  he  seems  to 
have  attempted  to  turn  his  seminary  into  a  high  school^  limited 
to  twenty-five  or  thirty  pupils,  exclusively  for  the  more  advanced 
scholars  of  both  sexes;  and  his  plan  of  studies  to  that  end,  as 
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in  his  prospectus,  evinces  broad  and  elevated  views — ^a  de- 
sire to  aid  in  lifting  his  race  to  higher  things  in  education  than 
they  had  yet  attempted.  His  plans  were  not  put  into  exccutioni 
in  the  matter  of  a  high  school,  being  frugtrated  by  the  circum- 
stances that  there  were  so  few  good  schools  in  the  city  for  the 
Colored  people,  at  that  period,  that  his  old  patrons  would  not 
allow  him  to  shut  off  the  multitude  of  primary  scholars  which 
were  depending  lipon  his  school.  His  seminary,  however,  con- 
tinued to  maintain  its  high  standard,  and  had  an  average  at- 
tendance of  quite  roo  year  after  year,  till  he  surrendered  up 
his  work  in  death. 

He  raised  up  a  large  family  and  educated  them  well.  The 
oldest  of  the  sons,  John  and  George,  were  educated  at  Oberlin 
College.  The  other  three*  beirg  young,  were  in  school  when 
the  father  died»  John  and  George,  it  will  be  seen,  succeeded 
their  father  as  teachers,  continuing  in  the  business  down  to  the 
present  year.  Of  the  two  daughters,  the  elder  was  a  teacher 
till  married  in  iS66,  and  the  other  is  now  a  teacher  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  city.  One  son  served  through  the  war  as  sergeant 
in  the  Fortieth  Colored  Regiment^  and  another  served  in  the 
navy. 

At  the  death  of  the  father.  March  21,  1855,  the  school  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  son,  John  F.  Cook,  who  continued  it  till 
May,  r8;"»  when  it  passed  to  a  younger  son,  George  F.  T.  Cook, 
who  moved  it  from  its  old  home,  the  Smothers  House,  to  the 
basement  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in  the  spring  of  1858,  and 
maintained  it  till  July,  1859,  John  F,  Cook,  jr,,  who  had  erected 
a  new  school-house  on  Sixteenth  Street,  in  i86z,  again  gathered 
school  which  the  tempests  of  the  war  had  dispersed,  and 

tinucd  it  till  June,  1S67,  when  the  new  order  of  things  had 
opened  ample  school  facilities  throughout  the  city,  and  the 
teacher  was  called  to  other  duties.  Thus  ended  the  school 
which  had  been  first  gathered  by  Smothers  nearly  forty-five  years 
before,  and  which,  in  that  long  period,  had  been  continually 
maintained  with  seldom  less  than  one  hundred  pupils,  and  for 
the  most  part  with  one  hundred  and  fifty,  the  only  suspensions 
being  in  the  year  of  the  Snow  riot,  and  in  the  two  years  which 
ushered  in  the  war. 

The  Smothers  House,  after  the  Cook  school  was  removed  in 
1858,  was  occupied  for  two  years  by  a  free  Catholic  school^  sup- 
parted  by  **The  St,  Vincent  dc    Paul   Society,"   a  benevolent 
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jrr'^i-ii-:-'"-  '-'f  Colored  people.  It  was  a  very  large  school  with 
•.  V  irriarrrner.ts,  the  boys  under  David  Brown,  and  the  girls 
incir  Z!.ja  Anr.e  Cook,  and  averaging  over  one  hundred  and 
"Tir*  ^.\..-^T±.  When  this  school  was  transferred  to  another 
ifj'i-^.  A.r'. .  Chauncey  Leonard,  a  Colored  Baptist  clergyman. 
■TOW  z*i:sr:r  :f  a  church  in  Washington,  and  Nannie  Waugh 
joenc-i  x  ^chc-x  there,  in  i86i,  that  became  as  large  as  that 
-wrucii  "iiiii  prececed  it  in  the  same  place.  This  school  was 
aroKeri  1-2  :-.  ivSr  by  the  destruction  of  the  building  at  the  hands 
II  the  inc-r.diaries,  who,  even  at  that  time,  were  inspired  with 
iil  z\i:t  i^cufromed  vindictiveness  toward  the  Colored  people. 
3ut  ::::?  -aroi  :he:r  last  heathenish  jubilee,  and  from  the  ashes  of 
aionv  ri:r-::r.^5  imperishable  liberty  has  sprung  forth. 

A::cui  riie  rime  that  Smothers  built  his  school-house,  in  1823, 

LOUISA    PARKE    COSTIN's   SCHOOL 

was  *?rxbl:>hed  in  her  father's  house  on  Capitol  Hill,  on  A  Street, 
fvurii.  ;::«iir  :he  shadow  of  the  Capitol.     ThisCostin  family  came 
•n-^in  M  -v--:  Vemon  immediately  after  the  death  of  Martha  Wash- 
rn:t-MT.  .-:  rScJ.    The  father,  William  Costin,  who  died  suddenly 
It    !.>  ?^:c.  Mav  31.  1842,  was  for  twenty-four  years  messenger 
•ur  T-"!e  l^.i  v<  ot  Washington  in  this  city.     His  death  was  noticed 
::    v.*^'- '    "  ""*--  >-*  ^'unins  of  the  "National  Intelligencer"  in  more 
-v;  .       •:    .    •".:r.-:".:c.ition  at    the    time.       The    obituary    notice, 
•*'•:: J       ■•^■-'  t>.e   sUjZgestions  of  the  bank  officers  who  had  pre- 
vov;-.-    .M--^'i  A  resolution  expressing  their  respect  for  his  mem- 
.M*.     .  •*  ,;-^-^-.^*^^'iA::r!g  fitty  dollars  toward  the  funeral  expenses, 
nc'-^        It     -  --"   to   the  deceased  to  say  that  his  colored  skin 
■■••.V  V,*    .;   K'-ovo'cnt   heart'*:    concluding  with   this   language: 
..  y*^.   ,-,-.-.M-vJ.  r.i:>cv.i  respectably  a  large  family  of  children  of 
*.^   •  '.  •    .;**.*.    ••  the  exercise  of  the  purest  benevolence,  took  into 
*  ^    :  ••    \  .;■*.:  >.:i^rorted  four  orphan  children.     The  tears  of  the 
....  ...   r*v^  stc:;  his  grave,  and  his  memory  will  be  dear  to 

v.>.^^-     ,;   ";.:rcr^^:is  class — who   have   experienced   his   kind- 
•v:^        A  'v-  A^'virj:  these  lines: 

:l. *•*.":  .*"^^  sihame  from  no  condition  rise; 
v.:  Wv'/.  \v:-'  part — there  all  the  honor  lies." 

•  . .  .   .  ^.  -^v  Ada:ns.  also,  a  few  days  afterward,  in    a  dis- 
-^jB^iV-'  .^*  *--*  '^.^^t^i^  ^i  slavery, alluded  to  the  deceased  in  these 
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words ,  •*  The  late  William  Costin,  though  he  was  not  white,  was 
as  much  respected  as  any  man  in  the  district,  and  the  large 
concourse  of  citizens  that  attended  his  remains  to  the  grave,  as 
well  white  as  black,  was  an  evidence  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
was  estimated  by  the  citizens  of  Washington."  His  portrait, 
taken  by  the  direction  of  the  bank  authorities,  still  hangs  in  the 
directors'  room,  and  it  may  also  be  seen  in  the  houses  of  more 
than  one  of  the  old  and  prominent  residents  of  the  city. 

WiUiam  Costin's  mother,  Ann  Dandridge,  was  the  daughter 
of  a  half-breed  ^^Itidian  and  Colored),  her  grandfather  being  a 
Cherokee  chief,  and  her  reputed  father  was  the  father  of  Martha 
Dandridge.  afterward  Mrs.  Custis,  who,  in  1759,  was  married  to 
General  Washington,  These  daughters,  Ann  and  Martha,  grew 
up  together  on  the  ancestral  plantations*  William  Costings  re- 
puted father  was  white,  and  belonged  to  a  prominent  family  in 
Virginia,  but  the  mother,  after  his  birth,  married  one  of  the 
Mount  Vernon  slaves  by  the  name  of  Costin,  and  the  son  took 
the  name  of  William  Costin,  His  mother,  being  of  Indian  de- 
scent, made  him,  under  the  laws  of  Virginia,  a  free-born  man. 
In  1800  he  married  Philadelphia  Judge  (his  cousin),  one  of  Mar- 
tha  Washington's  slaves,  at  Mount  Vernon,  where  both  were 
born  in  17S0.  The  wife  was  given  by  Martha  Washington  at 
her  decease  to  her  granddaughter,  Eliza  Parke  Custis,  who  was 
the  wife  of  Thomas  Law,  of  Washington,  Soon  after  William 
Cost  in  and  his  wife  came  to  Washington,  the  wife's  freedom  was 
secured  on  kind  and  easy  terms,  and  the  children  were  all  bom 
free.  This  is  the  account  which  William  Costin  and  his  wife  and 
his  mother,  Ann  Dandridge,  always  gave  of  their  ancestr>%  and 
they  were  persons  of  great  precision  in  all  matters  of  family  his- 
tory, as  well  as  of  the  most  marked  scrupulousness  in  their  state- 
ments. Their  seven  children,  ^v^  daughters  and  two  sons,  went 
to  school  with  the  white  children  on  Capitol  Hill,  to  Mrs.  Maria 
Haley  and  other  teachers.  The  two  younger  daughters,  Martha 
Frances,  finished  their  education  at  the  Colored  convent  in 
laltimorc,  Louisa  Parke  and  Ann  had  passed  their  school  days  be- 
fore the  convent  was  founded.  Louisa  Parke  Costin  opened  her 
school  at  nineteen  years  of  age,  continuing  it  with  much  success 
till  her  sudden  death  in  J 831,  the  year  in  which  her  mother  also 
died.  When  Martha  returned  from  the  convent  seminar>%  a 
year  or  so  later,  she  reopened  the  school,  continuing  it  till  about 
1839.     This  school,  which  was  maintained  some  fifteen  years,  was 
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always  very  full.  The  three  surviving  sisters  own  and  reside  in 
the  house  which  their  father  built  about  1 812.  One  of  these 
sisters  married  Richard  Henry  Fisk,  a  Colored  man  of  good  edu- 
cation, who  died  in  California,  and  she  now  has  charge  of  the 
Senate  ladies'  reception-room.  Ann  Costin  was  for  several  years 
in  the  family  of  Major  Lewis  (at  Woodlawn,  Mount  Vernon),  the 
nephew  of  Washington.  Mrs.  Lewis  (Eleanor  Custis)  was  the 
granddaughter  of  Martha  Washington.  This  school  was  not 
molested  by  the  mob  of  1835,  ^"^  >^  was  always  under  the  care 
of  a  well-bred  and  well-educated  teacher. 

THE    WESLEYAN    SEMINARY. 

While  Martha  Costin  was  teaching,  James  Enoch  Ambush,  a 
Colored  man,  had  also  a  large  school  in  the  basement  of  the 
Israel  Bethel  Church,  on  Capitol  Hill,  for  a  while,  commencing 
there  in  April,  1833,  and  continuing  in  various  places  till  1843. 
when  he  built  a  school-house  on  E  Street,  south,  near  Tenth, 
island,  and  established  what  was  known  as  **  The  Wesleyan 
Seminary,"  and  which  was  successfully  maintained  for  thirty-two 
years,  till  the  close  of  August,  1865.  The  school-house  still 
stands,  a  comfortable  one-story  wooden  structure,  with  the  sign 
**  Wesleyan  Seminary  "  over  the  door,  as  it  has  been  there  for 
twenty-five  years.  This  was  the  only  Colored  school  on  the 
island  of  any  account  for  many  years,  and  in  its  humble  way  it 
accomplished  a  great  amount  of  good.  For  some  years  Mr.  Am- 
bush had  given  much  study  to  botanic  medicine,  and  since  closing 
his  school  ho  has  become  a  botanic  physician.  He  is  a  man  of 
fine  sense,  and  without  school  advantages,  has  acquired  a  respect- 
able  education. 

FIRST    SEMINARY     FOR    COLORED     GIRLS. 

The  first  seminary  in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  Colored 
girls  was  established  in  Geori^etown,  in  1827,  under  the  special 
auspices  of  Father  Vanlomen,  a  benevolent  and  devout  Catholic 
priest,  then  pastor  of  the  Holy  Trinity  Church,  who  not  only 
gave  this  interesting  enterprise  his  hand  and  his  heart,  but  for 
several  years  himself  taught  a  school  of  Colored  boys  three  days 
in  a  wei.'k,  near  the  Georgetown  college  gate,  in  a  small  frame 
house,  which  was  afterward  famous  as  the  residence  of  the 
broken-hearted  widow  of  Commodore  Decatur.  This  female 
seminary  was  under  the  care  of  Maria  Becraft,  who  was  the  most 
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remarkable  Colored  young  woman  of  her  time  in  thedistnct»and, 
perhaps,  of  any  time.  Her  father,  William  Becraft,  born  while 
his  mother,  a  free  woman,  was  the  housekeeper  of  Charles  Car- 
roll, of  Carrollton,  always  had  the  kindest  attentions  of  this  great 
man,  and  there  are  now  pictures,  more  than  a  century  and  a  half 
old,  and  other  valuable  relics  from  the  Carroll  family  in  the 
possession  of  the  Becraft  family,  in  Georgetown,  which  Charles 
Carroll,  of  Carrollton,  in  his  last  days  presented  to  William  Be- 
craft as  family  keepsakes.  W^illiam  Becraft  lived  in  Georgetown 
sixty-four  years,  coming  there  when  eighteen  years  of  age.  He 
was  for  many  years  chief  steward  of  Union  Hotel,  and  a  remark- 
able man,  respected  and  honored  by  everybody.  When  he  died, 
the  press  of  the  district  noticed,  in  a  most  prominent  manner, 
his  life  and  character.  From  one  of  the  extended  obituary 
notices,  marked  with  heavy  black  lines,  the  following  paragraph 
is  copied ; 

•'  He  was  among  the  last  survivmi;  representatives  of  the  old  school 
of  well-bred,  confidential,  and  intcUi^enl  domestics,  and  was  widely 
known  hi  borne  and  abroad  from  his  connection,  in  the  capacity  of 
steward  for  a  long  series  of  years,  and  probably  from  its  origin,  and 
until  a  recent  date,  with  the  Union  Hotel,  Georgetown,  with  whose 
guests,  for  successive  generations,  his  benevolenl  and  venerable  aspect, 
dignified  and  obliging  manners,  and  moral  excellence,  rendered  him  a 
general  favorite.** 

Maria  Becraft  was  marked,  from  her  childhood,  for  her  un. 
common  intelligence  and  refinement,  and  for  her  extraordinary 
piety.  She  was  born  in  1805,  and  first  went  to  school  for  a  year 
to  Henry  Potter,  in  WashiRgton,  about  l8l3;  afterward  attend- 
ing Mrs.  Billings  school  constantly  till  1820.  She  then,  at  the 
age  of  fifteen,  opened  a  school  for  girls  in  Dunbarton  Street,  in 
Georgetown,  and  gave  herself  to  the  work,  which  she  loved, 
with  the  greatest  assiduity,  and  with  uniform  success.  In  1827, 
when  she  was  twenty-two  years  of  age,  her  remarkable  beauty 
and  elevation  of  character  so  much  impressed  Father  Vanlomcn, 
the  good  priest,  that  he  took  it  in  hand  to  give  her  a  higher  style 
of  school  in  which  to  work  for  her  sex  and  race,  to  the  educa- 
tion of  which  she  had  now  fully  consecrated  herself.  Her  school 
as  accordingly  transferred  to  a  larger  building,  which  still 
stands  on  Fayette  Street,  opposite  the  convent,  and  there  she 
opened  a  boarding  and  day  school   for  Colored  girls,  which  she 
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continued  with  great  success  till  August,  1831,  when  she  surren- 
dered her  little  seminary  into  the  care  of  one  of  the  girls  that  she 
had  trained,  and  in  October  of  that  year  joined  the  convent  at 
Baltimore  as  a  Sister  of  Providence,  where  she  was  the  leading 
teacher   till  she    died,  in  December,  1833,  a  great  loss   to  that 
young  institution,  which  was  contemplating  this  noble  young 
woman  as  its  future  Mother  Superior.     Her  seminary  in  George- 
town  averaged   from  thirty  to   thirty-five  pupils,  and   there  are 
those  living  who  remember  the  troop  of  girls,  dressed  uniformly, 
which  was  wont  to  follow  in  procession  their  pious  and   refined 
teacher  to  devotions  on  the  Sabbath  at   Holy  Trinity  Church. 
The  school  comprised  girls   from   the  best  Colored   families  of 
Georgetown,  Washington,  Alexandria,  and  surrounding  countr}\ 
The  sisters  of  the  Georgetown  convent  were   the   admirers  of 
Miss  Becraft,  gave  her  instruction,  and  extended  to  her  most 
heartfelt  aid  and  approbation  in  ail  her  noble  work,  as  they  were 
in  those  days  wont  to  do  in  behalf  of  the  aspiring  Colored  girls 
who  sought  for  education,  withholding  themselves  from    such 
work  only  when  a  depraved  and  degenerate  public   sentiment 
upon  the  subject  of  educating  the  Colored  people  had  comnelled 
them  to  a  more  rigid  line   of  demarcation   between   the   races. 
Ellen  Simonds  and  others  conducted  the  school  a  few  years,  but 
with  the  loss  of  its  original  teacher  it  began   to   fail,  and  finally 
became   extinct.       Maria   Becraft    is  remembered,   wherever  she 
was  known,  as  a  woman    of  the   rarest  sweetness  and  exaltation 
of  Christian  life,  graceful  and  attractive   in  person  and  manners, 
gifted,  well-educated,  and  wholly  devoted   to  doing  good.     Her 
name  as  a  Sister  of  Providence  was  Sister  Aloyons. 

MISS    MVRTILLA    MINKR's    SEMINARY 

for  Colored  girls  was  initiated  in  Washington.  This  philan- 
thropic woman  was  born  in  Brookfield,  Madison  County,  ^'ew 
York,  in  1815.  Her  parents  were  farmers,  with  small  resources 
for  the  support  of  a  large  family.  The  children  were  obliged  to 
work,  and  the  small  advantages  of  a  common  school  were  all  the 
educational  privileges  furnished  to  them.  Hop-raising  was  a 
feature  in  their  farming,  and  this  daughter  was  accustomed  to 
work  in  the  autumn,  picking  the  hops.  She  was  of  a  delicate 
physical  organization,  and  suffered  exceedingly  all  her  life  with 
spinal  troubles.  Being  a  girl  of  extraordinary  intellectual  activ- 
ity, her  place  at  home  chafed  her  spirit.     She  was  restless,  dis. 
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satisfied  with  her  lot,  looked  higher  than  her  father^  dissented 
from  his  ideas  of  woman's  education,  and,  in  her  desperation, 
when  about  tvventy-three  years  old,  wrote  to  Mr.  Seward,  then 
recently  elected  Governor  of  her  State,  asking  him  if  he  could 
show  her  how  it  was  possible  for  a  woman  in  her  circumstances 
to  become  a  scholar ;  receiving  from  him  th^  reply  that  he  could 
not,  but  hoped  a  better  day  was  coming,  wherein  woman  might 
have  a  chance  to  be  and  to  do  to  the  extent  of  her  abilities. 
Hearing  at  this  time  of  a  school  at  Clinton,  Oneida  County,  New 
York,  for  young  women,  on  the  manual-labor  system,  she  de- 
cided to  go  there;  but  her  health  being  such  as  to  make  manual 
labor  impossible  at  the  time,  she  wrote  to  the  principal  of  the 
Clover  Street  Seminary,  Rochester,  New  York,  who  generously 
received  her,  taking  her  notes  for  the  school  bills,  to  be  paid 
after  completing  her  education.  Grateful  for  this  noble  act,  she 
afterward  sent  her  younger  sister  there  to  be  educated,  for  her 
own  associate  as  a  teacher;  and  the  death  of  this  talented  sister^ 
when  about  to  graduate  and  come  as  her  assistant  in  Washing* 
ton,  fell  upon  her  with  crushing  force.  In  the  Rochester  school, 
with  Myrtilla  Miner,  were  two  free  Colored  girls,  and  this  asso- 
ciatton  was  the  first  circumstance  to  turn  her  thoughts  to  the 
work  to  which  she  gave  her  life.  From  Rochester  she  went  to 
Mississippi,  as  a  teacher  of  planters'  daughters,  and  it  was  what 
she  was  compelled  to  see,  in  this  situation,  of  the  dreadful  prac- 
tices and  conditions  of  slavery,  that  filled  her  soul  with  a  pity  for 
the  Colored  race,  and  a  detestation  of  the  system  that  bound 
them,  which  held  possession  of  her  to  the  last  day  of  her  life. 
She  remained  there  several  years,  till  her  indignant  utterances, 
which  she  would  not  withhold,  compelled  her  employer,  fearful 
of  the  results,  to  part  reluctantly  with  a  teacher  whom  he  valued. 
She  came  home  broken  down  with  sickness,  caused  by  the 
harassing  sights  and  sounds  that  she  had  witnessed  in  plantation 
life,  and  while  in  this  condition  she  made  a  solemn  vow  that 
whatever  of  life  remained  to  her  should  be  given  to  the  work  of 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  Colored  people.  Here  her 
great  work  begins.  She  made  up  her  mind  to  do  something  for 
the  education  of  free  Colored  girls,  with  the  idea  that  through 
the  influence  of  educated  Colored  women  she  could  lay  the  solid 
foundations  fur  the  disenthrallment  of  their  race.  She  selected 
the  district  for  the  field  of  her  efforts,  because  it  was  the  com- 
mon property  of  the  nation,  and  because  the  laws  of  the  district 
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gave  her  the  right  to  educate  free  Colored  childrenp  and  she 
attempted  to  teach  none  others.  She  opened  her  plan  to 
many  of  the  leading  friends  of  freedom,  in  an  extensive  cor- 
respondence, but  found  especially,  at  this  time,  a  wise  and 
warm  encourager  and  counsellor  in  her  scheme,  in  William 
R.  Smith,  a  Friend,  .of  Farmington,  near  Rochester.  New  York, 
in  whose  family  she  was  now  a  private  teacher.  Her  correspond- 
ents generally  gave  her  but  little  encouragement,  but  wished 
her  God-speed  in  what  she  should  dare  in  the  |{;ood  cause. 
One  Friend  wrote  her  from  Philadelphia;  entering  warmly 
into  her  scheme,  but  advised  her  to  wait  till  funtis  could  be 
collected.  *'  I  do  not  want  the  wealth  of  CrcesuSv*'  was  her 
reply ;  and  the  Friend  sent  her  $100,  and  with  this  capital,  in 
the  autumn  of  185 1,  she  came  to  Washington  to  establish  a 
Normal  School  for  the  education  of  Colored  girls,  having  associ- 
ated with  her  Miss  Anna  Inman,  an  accomplished  and  benevolent 
lady  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  from  Southfield,  Rhode  Island, 
who,  however,  after  teaching  a  class  of  Colored  girls  in  French, 
in  the  house  of  Jonathan  Jones,  on  the  island,  through  the  win- 
ter, returned  to  New  England.  In  the  autumn  of  185 1  Miss 
Miner  commenced  her  remarkable  work  here  in  a  small  room, 
about  fourteen  feet  square,  in  the  frame  house  then,  as  now, 
owned  and  occupied  by  Edward  C.  Younger,  a  Colored  man,  as 
his  dwelling,  on  Eleventh  Street,  near  New  York  Avenue.  With 
but  two  or  three  girls  to  open  the  school,  she  soon  had  a  room- 
ful, and  to  secure  larger  accommodation,  moved,  after  a  couple  of 
months,  to  a  house  on  F  Street,  north,  between  Eighteenth  and 
Nineteenth  streets,  west,  near  the  houses  then  occupied  by 
William  T.  Carroll  and  Charles  H.  Winder.  This  house  furnished 
her  a  very  comfortable  room  for  her  school,  which  was  composed 
of  well-behaved  girls  from  the  best  Colored  families  of  the  dis- 
trict. The  persecution  of  those  neighbors,  however,  compelled 
her  to  leave,  as  the  Colored  family  who  occupied  the  house  was 
threatened  with  conflagration,  and  after  one  month  her  little 
school  found  a  more  unmolested  home  in  the  dwelling-house  of 
a  German  family  on  K  Street,  near  the  western  market.  After 
tarrying  a  few  months  here,  she  moved  to  L  Street,  into  a  room 
in  the  building  known  as  **  The  Two  Sisters,"  then  occupied  by 
a  white  family.  She  now  saw  that  the  success  of  her  school 
demanded  a  school-house,  and  in  reconnoitring  the  ground  she 
found  a  spot  suiting  her  ideas  as  to  size  and  locality,  with  a 
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house  on  it,  and  in  the  market  at  a  low  price*  She  raised  the 
money,  secured  the  spot,  and  thither,  in  the  summer  of  1851, 
she  moved  her  school,  where  for  seven  years  she  was  destined  to 
prosecute,  with  the  most  unparalleled  energy  and  conspicuous 
successi  her  remarkable  enterprise.  This  lot,  comprising  an 
entire  square  of  three  acres»  between  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth 
streets,  west,  N  and  O  streets,  north,  and  New  Hampshire 
I  Avenue,  selected  under  the  guidance  of  Miss  Miner,  the  contract 
ing  perfected  through  the  agency  of  Sayles  J.  Bowcn,  Thomas 
Uliamson,  and  Allen  M.  Gangewer,  was  originally  conveyed  in 
trust  to  Thomas  Williamson  and  Samuel  Rhodes,  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  in  Philadelphia.  It  was  purchased  of  the  executors 
of  the  will  of  John  Taylor,  for  $4,000,  the  deed  being  executed 
June  8,  l8S3»  the  estimated  value  of  the  property  now  being  not 
less  than  $50,000.  The  money  was  mainly  contributed  by 
Friends,  in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  New  England.  Cath- 
arinc  Morris,  a  Friend,  of  Philadelphia,  was  a  liberal  benefactor 
of  the  enterprise,  advancing  Miss  Miner  $2,000,  with  which  to 
complete  the  purchase  of  the  lot,  the  most,  if  not  all,  of  which  sum, 
it  is  believed,  she  ultimately  gave  to  the  institution ;  and  Harriet 
Bcecher  Stowe  was  another  generous  friend,  who  gave  her  money 
and  her  heart  to  the  support  of  the  brave  woman  who  had  been 
willing  to  go  forth  alone  at  the  call  of  duty.  Mr.  Rhodes,  some 
years  editor  of  the  **  Friends'  Quarterly  Review,"  died  several 
years  ago,  near  Philadt^lphia,  Mr.  Williamson,  a  conveyancer  in 
that  city,  and  father  of  Pa-ssmore  Williamson,  is  still  living,  but 
^omc  years  ago  declined  the  place  of  trustee.  The  board,  at  the 
date  of  the  act  of  incorporation,  consisted  of  Benjamin  Tatham, 
a  Friend,  of  New  York  City,  Mrs.  Nancy  M.  Johnson,  of 
Washington,  and  Myrtilla  Miner,  and  the  transfer  of  the 
property  to  the  incorporated  body  was  made  a  few  weeks  prior 
to  Miss  Miner*s  death.  This  real  estate,  together  with  a  fund  of 
$4,000  in  government  stocks,  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a  corporate 
body,  under  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1863,  and  is 
styled  •*  The  Institution  for  the  Education  of  Colored  Youth  in 
the  District  of  Columbia/*  The  officers  of  the  corporation  at 
this  time  arc  John  C,  Underwood,  president;  F'rancis  G*  Shaw, 
treasurer;  George  E.  Baker,  secretary;  who,  with  Nancy  M» 
Johnson,  S.  J.  Bovven,  Henry  Addison,  and  Rachel  Howland^ 
constitute  the  executive  committee.  The  purpose  of  the  pur- 
chase of   this  property  is  declared,  in  a   paper  signed   by  Mr# 
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Williamson  and  Mr.  Rhodes,  dated  Philadelphia;  June  8,  1858, 
to  have  been  "  especially  far  the  education  of  Stored girls^* 

This  paper  also  declares  that  ^'  the  grounds  were  purchased  at 
the  special  instance  of  Myrtilla  Miner/'  and  that  '*  the  contribu- 
tions by  which  the  original  price  of  said  lot,  and  also  the  cost  of 
the  subsequent  improvements  thereof,  were  procured  chiefly  by 
her  instrumentality  and  labors/'  The  idea  of  Miss  Miner  in 
planting  a  school  here  was  to  train  up  a  class  of  Colored  girls,  in 
the  midst  of  slave  institutions,  who  should  show  forth  in  their 
culture  and  capabilities,  to  the  country  and  to  mankind,  that  the 
race  was  fit  for  something  higher  than  the  degradation  which 
rested  upon  them.  The  amazing  energy  with  which  this  frail 
woman  prosecuted  her  work  is  well  known  to  those  who  took 
knowledge  of  her  career.  She  visited  the  Colored  people  of  her 
district  from  house  to  house,  and  breathed  a  new  life  into  them 
pertaining  to  the  education  of  their  daughters.  Her  correspond- 
ence with  the  philanthropic  men  and  women  of  the  North  was 
immense.  She  importuned  Congressmen,  and  the  men  who 
shaped  public  sentiment  through  the  columns  of  the  press,  to 
come  into  her  school  and  see  her  girls,  and  was  ceaseless  in  her 
activities  day  and  night,  in  every  direction,  to  build  up,  in  dignity 
and  refinement,  her  seminary,  and  to  force  its  merits  upon  public 
attention. 

The  buildings  upon  the  lot  when  purchased — a  small  frame 
dwelling  of  two  stories,  not  more  than  twenty-five  by  thirty-five 
feet  in  dimensions,  with  three  small  cabins  on  the  other  side  of 
the  premises — served  for  the  seminary  and  the  homes  of  the 
teacher  and  her  assistant.  The  most  aspiring  and  decently  bred 
Colored  girls  of  the  district  were  gathered  into  the  school ;  and  the 
very  best  Colored  teachers  in  the  schools  of  the  district  at  the 
present  time,  are  among  those  who  owe  their  education  to  this 
self-sacrificing  teacher  and  her  school.  Mrs.  Means,  aunt  of  the 
wife  of  General  Pierce,  then  President  of  the  United  States,  at- 
tracted by  the  enthusiasm  of  this  wonderful  person,  often  visited 
her  in  the  midst  of  her  work,  with  the  kindest  feelings ;  and  the 
fact  that  th^  carriage  from  the  Presidential  mansion  was  in  this 
way  frequently  seen  at  the  door  of  this  humble  institution,  did 
much  to  protect  it  from  the  hatred  with  which  it  was  sur- 
rounded. 

Mr.  Seward  and  his  family  were  very  often  seen  at  the  school, 
both  Mrs.  Seward  and  her  daughter  Fanny  being  constant  visitors; 
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Ihc  latter,  a  young  girl  at  the  time,  often  spending  a  whole  day 
there.  Many  other  Congressmen  of  large  and  generous  instincts, 
some  of  them  of  pro-slavery  party  relations,  went  out  there,  all 
confessing  their  admiration  of  the  resolute  woman  and  her  school, 
and  this  kept  evil  men  in  abeyance. 

I  The  opposition  to  the  school  throughout  the  district  was 
strong  and  very  general,  among  the  old  as  well  as  the  young. 
Even  Walter  Lenox,  who,  as  mayor,  when  the  school  was  first 
started,  gave  the  teacher  assurances  of  favor  in  her  work,  came 
out  in  1857,  following  the  prevailing  current  of  depraved  public 
sentiment  and  feeding  its  tide,  in  an  elaborate  article  in  the 
•♦National  Intelligencer/*  under  his  own  signature;  assailed  the 
school  in  open  and  direct  language,  urging  against  it  that  it  was 
raising  the  standard  of  education  among  the  Colored  population, 
and  distinctly  declaring  that  the  white  population  of  the  district 
would  not  be  just  to  themselves  to  permit  the  continuance  of  an 
institution  which  had  the  temerity  to  extend  to  the  Colored 
people  ''  a  degree  of  instruction  so  far  beyond  their  social  and 
political  condition,  which  condition  must  continue,"  the  article 
goes  on  to  say,  **  in  this  and  every  other  slave-hclding  commu- 
nity/* This  article,  though  fraught  with  extreme  ideas,  and  to 
the  last  degree  proscriptive  and  inflammatory,  neither  stirred  any 
open  violence,  nor  deterred  the  courageous  woman  in  the  slight- 
est degree  from  her  work.  When  madmen  went  to  her  school- 
room threatening  her  with  personal  violence,  she  laughed  them 
to  shame;  and  when  they  threatened  to  burn  her  house,  she  told 
them  that  they  could  not  stop  her  in  that  way,  as  another  house, 
better  than  the  old,  would  immediately  rise  from  its  ashes. 

The  house  was  set  on  fire  in  the  spring  of  i860,  when  Miss 
Miner  was  asleep  in  the  second  story,  alone,  in  the  night-time* 
but  the  smell  of  the  smoke  awakened  her  in  time  to  save  the 
building  and  herself  from  the  flames,  which  were  extinguished. 
The  school-girls,  also»  were  constantly  at  the  mercy  of  coarse 
and  insulting  boys  along  the  streets^  who  would  often  gather  in 
gangs  before  the  gate  to  pursue  and  terrify  these  inoffensive 
children,  who  were  striving  to  gather  wisdom  and  understanding 
in  their  little  sanctuary.  The  police  took  no  cognizance  of  such 
brutality  in  those  days.  But  their  dauntless  teacher,  uncompro- 
mising, conscientious,  and  self-possessed  in  her  aggressive  work, 

I  in  no  manner  turned  from  her  course  by  this  persecution,  was, 
on  the  other  hand,  stimulated  thereby  to  higher  vigilance  and 
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energy  in  her  great  undertaking.     The  course  of  instruction  in 
the  school  was  indeed  of  a  higher  order  than  had  hitherto  been 
opened  to  the  Colored  people  of  the  district,  as  was  denounced 
against  the  school   by  Walter  Lenox,  in   his  newspaper  attack. 
Lectures  upon  scientific  and  literary  subjects  were  given  by  pro- 
fessional and  literary  gentlemen,  who  were  friends  to  the  cause. 
The  spacious  grounds  afforded  to  each  pupil  an  ample  space  for 
a  flower  bed,  which  she  was  enjoined  to  cultivate  with  her  own 
hands  and   to  thoroughly  study.     And  an  excellent  library,  a 
collection  of  paintings  and  engravings,  the  leading  magazines  and 
choice  newspapers,  were  gathered  and  secured  for  the  humble 
home  of  learning,  which  was  all  the  while  filled  with  students, 
the    most  of  whom  were   bright,  ambitious  girls,  composing  a 
female  Colored  school,  which,  in  dignity  and  usefulness,  has  had 
no   equal  in  the  district  since  that  day.     It  was  her  custom  to 
gather  in  her  vacations  and  journeys  not  only  money,  but  every 
thing  else  that  would  be  of  use  in  her  school,  and  in  this  way  she 
not  only  collected  books,  but  maps,  globes,  philosophical,  and 
chemical,  and  mathematical   apparatus,  and  a  great  variety  of 
things  to  aid   in   her  instruction   in  illustrating  all  branches  of 
knowledge.     This  collection  was  stored  in  the  school  building 
during   the  war,  and  was   damaged    by  neglect,  plundered  by 
soldiers,  and  what  remains  is  not  of  much  value.     The  elegant 
sofa-bedstead  which   she   used  during  all  her  years  in  the  semi- 
nary, and  which  would  be  an  interesting  possession  for  the  semi- 
nary, was  sold,  with  her  other  personal   effects,  to   Dr.  Carrie 
Brown    (Mrs.   Winslow),    of    Washington,    one    of    her    bosom 
friends,  who  stood  at  her  pillow  when  she  died. 

II or  plan  embraced  the  erection  of  spacious  structures,  upon 
the  site  which  had  been  most  admirably  chosen,  complete  in  all 
their  appointments  for  the  full  accommodation  of  a  school  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  boarding  scholars.  The  seminar}'  was  to  be 
a  female  college,  endowed  with  all  the  powers  and  professorships 
belonging  to  a  first-class  college  for  the  other  sex.  She  did  not 
contemplate  its  springing  up  into  such  proportions,  like  a  mush- 
room, in  a  single  night,  but  it  was  her  ambition  that  the  institu- 
tion should  one  day  attain  that  rank.  In  the  midst  of  her  anxious, 
incessant  labors,  her  physical  system  began  so  sensibly  to  fail, 
that  in  the  summer  of  1858,  under  the  counsel  of  the  friends  of 
herself  and  her  cause,  she  went  North  to  seek  health,  and,  as 
usual   in  all  her  journeys,  to  beg  for  her  seminary,  leaving  her 
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_  rls  in  the  care  of  Emily  Howland,  a  noble  young  woman,  who 
came  down  here  (or  the  love  of  the  cause,  without  money  and 
without  price,  from  the  vicinity  of  Auburn,  New  York.  In  the 
autumn,  Miss  Miner  returned  to  her  school;  Miss  Howland  still 
continuing  with  her  through  the  winter,  a  companion  in  her 
trials,  aiding  her  in  her  duties,  and  consenting  to  take  charge  of 
the  school  again  in  the  summer  of  1859,  while  Miss  Miner  was  on 
another  journey  for  funds  and  health.  In  the  autumn  of  that 
year,  after  returning  from  her  journey,  which  was  not  very  suc- 
cessful, she  determined  to  suspend  the  school,  and  to  go  forth 
into  the  country  with  a  most  persistent  appeal  for  money  to 
erect  a  seminary  building,  as  she  had  found  it  impossible  to  get 
a  house  of  any  character  started  with  the  means  already  in  her 
hands.  She  could  get  no  woman,  w^hom  she  deemed  fit  to  take 
her  work,  wJUtng  to  continue  her  school,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1S60,  leasing  the  premises,  she  went  North  on  her  errand.  In 
the  ensuing  year  she  traversed  many  States,  but  the  shadow  of 
the  Rebellion  was  on  her  path,  and  she  gathered  neither  much 
money  nor  much  strength.  The  war  came,  and  in  October, 
1S62,  hoping,  but  vainly,  for  health  from  a  sea-voyage  and  from 
the  Pacific  climate,  she  sailed  from  New  York  to  California. 
When  about  to  return,  in  1866,  with  vivacity  of  body  and  spirit, 
she  was  thrown  from  a  carriage  in  a  fearful  manner;  blighting  all 
the  high  hopes  of  resuming  her  school  under  the  glowing  auspices 
she  had  anticipated,  as  she  saw  the  Rebellion  and  the  hated  sys- 
tem tumbling  to  pieces.  She  arrived  in  New  York,  in  August  of 
that  year,  in  a  most  shattered  condition  of  body,  though  with  the 
fullest  confidence  that  she  should  speedily  be  well  and  at  her 
work  in  Washington.  In  the  first  days  of  December  she  went  to 
Washington  in  a  dying  condition,  still  resolute  to  resume  her 
vork;  was  carried  to  the  residence  of  her  tried  friend,  Mrs.  Nancy 
M.  Johnson;  and  on  the  tenth  of  that  month,  surrounded  by  the 
friends  who  had  stood  with  her  in  other  days,  she  put  off  her 
wasted  and  wearied  body  in  the  city  which  had  witnessed  her  trials 
and  her  triumphs,  and  her  remains  slumber  in  Oak  Hill  Cemetery. 
Her  seminary  engaged  her  thoughts  to  the  last  day  of  her  life. 
She  said  in  her  last  hours  that  she  had  come  back  here  to  resume 
her  work,  and  could  not  leave  it  thus  unfinished.  No  marble 
marks  the  resting-place  of  this  truly  wonderful  woman,  but  her 
memory  is  certainly  held  precious  in  the  hearts  of  her  throngs  of 
pupils,  in  the  hearts  of  the  Colored  people  of  this  district,  and  of 
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all  who  took  knowledge  of  her  life,  and  who  reverenced  the  cause 
in  which  she  offered  herself  a  wiUing  sacrifice.  Her  assistants! 
the  school  were  Helen  Moore,  of  Washington  ;  Margaret  Clapp, 
Amanda  Weaver,  and  Anna  H.  Searing,  of  New  York  State, 
and  two  of  her  pupils,  Matilda  Jones^  of  Washington,  and 
Emma  Brown,  of  Georgetown,  both  of  whom  subsequently, 
through  the  influence  of  Miss  Miner  and  Miss  Howland, 
finished  their  education  at  Oberlin,  and  have  since  been  most 
superior  teachers  in  Washington.  Most  of  the  assistant  teachers 
from  the  North  were  from  families  connected  with  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  it  has  been  seen  that  the  bulk  of  the  money  came 
from  that  society.  The  sketch  would  be  incomplete  without  a 
special  tribute  to  Lydia  B.  Mann,  sister  of  Horace  Mann,  who 
came  here  in  the  fall  of  1856,  from  the  Colored  Female  Orphan 
Asylum  of  Providence,  R.  L,  of  which  she  was  then,  as  she  con- 
tinues to  be,  the  admirable  superintendent,  and,  as  a  pure  labor 
of  love,  took  care  of  the  school  in  the  most  superior  manner 
through  the  autumn  and  winter,  while  Miss  Miner  was  North  re- 
cruiting her  strength  and  pleading  for  contributions.  It  was  no 
holiday  duty  to  go  into  that  school,  live  in  that  building,  and 
work  alone  with  head  and  hands,  as  was  done  by  all  those  refined 
and  educated  women  who  stood  from  time  to  time  in  that  hum- 
ble, persecuted  seminary.  Miss  Mann  is  gratefully  remembered 
by  her  pupils  here  and  their  friends. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  Emily  Howland,  who  st 
by  Miss  Miner  in  her  darkest  days,  and  whose  whole  heart 
with  her  in  all  her  work.  She  is  a  woman  of  the  largest  and 
most  self-sacrificing  purposes,  who  has  been  and  still  is  giving 
her  best  years,  all  her  powers,  talents,  learning,  refinement, 
wealth,  and  personal  toil,  to  the  education  and  elevation  of  the 
Colored  race-  While  here  she  adopted,  and  subsequently  edu- 
cated in  the  best  manner,  one  of  Miss  Miner's  pupils,  and 
assisted  several  others  of  her  smart  girls  in  completing  their  edu- 
cation at  Oberh*n.  During  the  war  she  was  teaching  contrabands 
in  the  hospital  and  the  camp,  and  is  now  engaged  in  planting  a 
colony  of  Colored  people  in  Virginia  with  homes  and  a  school- 
house  of  their  own. 

A  seminary,  such  as  was  embraced  in  the  plan  of  Miss  Miner, 
is  exceedingly  demanded  by  the  interest  of  Colored  female 
education  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  country  at 
large,  and  any  scheme  by  which  the  foundations  that  she  laid  so 
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well  may  become  the  seat  of  such  a  school,  would  be  heartily 
approved  by  all  enlightened  friends  of  the  Colored  race.  The 
trustees  of  the  Miner  property,   not   insensible  of  their  rcspon* 

Iftibilities,  have  been  carefully  watching  for  the  moment  when  ac- 
jtion  on  their  part  would  seem  to  be  justified.     They  have  re- 
peatedly met  in  regard   to  the  matter,  but,    in    their  counsels, 
hitherto,  have   deemed  it    wise  to   wait    further   developments. 
They  are  now  about  to  hold  another  meeting,   it   is  understood, 
and  it   is  to  be  devoutly  hoped  that  some  plan  will  be  adopted 
H  by  which  a  school  of  a  high  order  may  be,  in  due  time,  opened 
■for  Colored  girls  in  this  district,  who  exceedingly  need  the  rcfin- 
Hing,  womanly  training  of  such  a  school. 

The  original  corporators  of  Miss  Miner's  institution  were 
Henry  Addison,  John  C.  Underwood,  George  C,  Abbott,  William 
H.  Channing»  Nancy  M.  Johnson,  and  Myrtilla  Miner.     The  ob- 

*jects,  as  expressed  in  the  charter,  **  are  to  educate  and  improve 
the  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  such  of  the  colored  youth 
of  the  nation  as  may  be  placed  under  its  care  and  influence/' 


MARY    WORMLRV  S   SCHOOL. 

In  1830,  William  Wormlcy  built  a  school-house  for  his  sister 
Mary,  near  the  corner  of  Vermont  Avenue  and  I  Street,  where 
the  restaurant  establishment  owned  and  occupied  by  his  brother, 
James  Wormley,  now  stands.     He  had  educated   his  sister  ex- 

ipressly  for  a  teacher,  at  great  expense,  at  the  Colored  Female 
Seminary  in  Philadelphia,  then  in  charge  of  Miss  Sarah  Doug* 
lass,  an  accomplished  Colored  lady,  who  is  still  a  teacher  of  note 

iin  the  Philadelphia  Colored  High  School  William  Wormley 
was  at  that  time  a  man  of  wealth.  His  livery-stable,  which  oc- 
cupied the  place  where  the  Owen  House  now  stands,  was  one  of 
the  largest  and  best  in  the  city.  Miss  Wormley  had  just  brought 
her  school  into  full  and  successful  operation  when  her  health 
broke  down,  and  she  lived  scarcely  two  years.  Mr.  Calvert,  an 
Englisli  gentleman,  still  living  in  the  first  ward,  taught  a  class 
of  Colored  scholars  in  this  house  for  a  time,  and  James  Wormley 
was  one  of  the  class.  In  the  autumn  of  1834,  William  Thomas 
Lcc  opened  a  school  in  the  same  place,  and  it  was  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition  in  the  fall  of  1835,  when  the  Snow  mob  dispersed  it, 
sacking  the  school-house,  and  partially  destroying  it  by  fire. 
William  Wormley  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  enterprising 
and  influential  Colored  men  of  Washington,  and  was  the  original 
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agent  of  the  "  Liberator "  newspaper  for  this  district.  The 
mob  being  determined  to  lay  hold  of  him  and  Lee,  they  fled 
from  the  city  to  save  their  lives,  returning  when  General  Jack- 
son, coming  back  from  Virginia  a  few  days  after  the  outbreak, 
gave  notice  that  the  fugitives  should  be  protected.  The  perse- 
cution of  William  Wormley  was  so  violent  and  persistent,  that 
his  health  and  spirits  sank  under  its  effects,  his  business  was 
broken  up,  and  he  died  a  poor  man,  scarcely  owning  a  shelter  for 
his  dying  couch.  The  school-house  was  repaired  after  the  riot, 
and  occupied  for  a  time  by  Margaret  Thompson's  school,  and 
still  stands  in  the  rear  of  James  Wormley *s  restaurant. 

BENJAMIN    m'COY'S,  AND    OTHER    SCHOOLS. 

About  this  time  another  school  was  opened  in  Georgetown, 
by  Nancy  Grant,  a  sister  of  Mrs.  William  Becraft,  a  well-educated 
Colored  woman.  She  was  teaching  as  early  as  1828,  and  had  a 
useful  school  for  several  years.  Mr.  Nuthall,  an  Englishman. 
was  teaching  in  Georgetown  during  this  period,  and  as  late  as 
1833  he  went  to  Alexandria  and  opened  a  school  in  that  city. 
William  Syphax,  among  others  now  resident  in  Washington,  at- 
tended  his  school  in  Alexandria  about  1833.  He  was  a  man  of 
ability,  well  educated,  and  one  of  the  best  teachers  of  his  time  in 
the  district.  His  school  in  Georgetown  was  at  first  in  Dunbarton 
Street,  and  afterward  on  Montgomery. 

The  old  maxim,  that  **  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of 
the  Church."  seems  to  find  its  illustration  in  this  history.  There 
is  no  period  in  the  annals  of  the  country  in  which  the  fires  of 
persecution  against  the  education  of  the  Colored  race  burned 
more  fiercely  in  tliis  district,  and  the  country  at  large,  than  in  the 
five  years  from  1831  to  1836,  and  it  was  during  this  period  that 
a  larger  number  of  respectable  Colored  schools  were  established 
than  in  any  other  five  years  prior  to  the  war.  In  1833,  the  same 
year  in  which  Ambush's  school  was  started,  Benjamin  M.  McCoy, 
a  CoK^rcd  man,  opened  a  school  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city, 
on  L  Street,  between  Third  and  Fourth  streets,  west.  In  1834 
he  moved  to  Massachusetts  Avenue,  continuing  his  school  there 
till  he  wont  to  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania,  in  the  autumn 
of  1836,  to  finish  the  engagement  of  Rev.  John  F.  Cook,  who 
came  back  to  Washington  at  that  time  and  re-opened  his  school. 
The  schv>ol  at  Lancaster  was  a  free  public  Colored  school,  and 
Ml,  McCoy  was  solicited  to  continue  another  year ;  but  dedin- 
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ing,  came  back,  and  in  1837  opened  a  school  in  the  basement  of 
Asbury  Church,  which,  in  that  room  and  in  the  house  adjoining, 
he  mainttiinei  with  great  success  for  the  ensuing  twelve  years. 
Mn  McCoy  was  a  pupil  of  Mrs,  Billing  and  Henry  Smothers; 
is  a  man  of  good  sense,  and  his  school  gave  a  respectable  rudU 
mental  education  to  multitudes,  who  remember  him  as  a  teacher 
with  great  respect.  He  is  now  a  messenger  in  the  Treasury 
Department.  In  1S33,  a  school  was  established  by  Fanny  Hamp- 
ton, in  the  western  part  of  the  city»  on  the  northwest  corner  of 
K  and  Nineteenth  streets.  It  was  a  large  school,  and  was  con* 
tinued  till  about  1842,  the  teacher  dying  soon  afterward.  She 
was  half  sister  of  Lindsay  Muse.  Margaret  Thompson  suc- 
ceeded her,  and  had  a  flourishing  school  of  some  forty  scholars 
on  Twenty-sixth  Street,  near  the  avenue,  for  several  years,  about 
1846.  She  subsequently  became  the  wife  of  Charles  H.  Middle- 
ton,  and  assisted  in  his  school  for  a  brief  time.  About  1830, 
Robert  Brown  commenced  a  small  school,  and  continued  it  at 
intervals  for  many  years  till  his  death.  As  early  as  1833,  there 
was  a  school  opened  in  a  private  house  in  the  rear  of  Franklin 
Row»  near  the  location  of  the  new  Franklin  School  building.  It 
was  taught  by  a  white  man,  Mr.  Talbot,  and  continued  a  year  or 
two.  Mrs.  George  Ford,  a  white  teacher,  a  native  of  Virginia, 
kept  a  Colored  school  in  a  brick  house  still  standing  on  New 
Jersey  Avenue,  between  K  and  L  streets.  She  taught  there 
many  years,  and  as  early,  perhaps,  as  half  a  century  ago. 


DR.    JOHM    H.    FLEETS   SCHOOL 

■  was  opened,  in  1836,  on  New  York  Avenue,  in  a  school-house 
which  stood  nearly  on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  Richards 
buildings  at  the  corner  of  New  York  Avenue  and  Fourteenth 
Street.     It  had  been  previously  used  for  a  white  school,  taught 

»by  Mrs.  McDaniel,  and  was  subsequently  again  so  used.  Dr.  Fleet 
was  a  native  of  Georgetown,  and  was  greatly  assisted  in  his  edu- 
cation by  the  late  Judge  James  Morsell,  of  that  city,  who  was 
not  only  kind  to  this  family,  but  was  always  regarded  by  the 
Colored  people  of  the  district  as  their  firm  friend  and  protector. 
John  H.  Fleet,  with  his  brothers  and  sisters,  went  to  the  George- 
town Lancasterian  School,  with  the  white  children,  for  a  long 
period,  in  their  earlier  school  days,  and  subsequently  to  other 
white  schools.  He  was  also  for  a  time  a  pupil  of  Smothers  and 
Prout.     He  was  possessed  of  a  brilliant  and  strong  intellect,  in- 
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herited  from  hi;^  father,  who  was  a  white  man  of  distinguished 
tibilities.  He  studied  medicine  in  Washington,  in  the  office  of 
Dr.  Thomas  Henderson*  who  had  resigned  as  assistant  surgeon 
in  the  army,  and  was  a  practising  physician  of  eminence  m  Wash- 
ington. He  also  attended  medical  lectures  at  the  old  medical 
college,  corner  of  Tenth  and  E  streets.  It  was  his  intention  at 
that  time  to  go  to  Liberia,  and  his  professional  education  was 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Colonization  Society.  This, 
with  the  influence  of  Judge  Morsell,  gave  him  privileges  never 
extended  here  to  any  other  Colored  man.  He  decided,  however, 
not  to  go  to  Liberia,  and  in  1836  opened  his  school.  He  was  a 
refined  and  polii^hed  gentleman,  and  conceded  to  be  the  foremost 
Colored  man  in  culture,  in  intellectual  force,  and  general  influ- 
ence in  this  district  at  that  time.  His  school-house  on  New  York 
Avenue  was  burned  by  an  incendiary  about  1S43,  and  his  flourishing 
and  excellent  school  was  thus  ended.  For  a  time  he  subsequently 
taught  music,  in  which  he  was  very  proficient ;  but  about  1846 
he  opened  a  school  on  School-house  Hill,  in  the  Hobbrook  Mili- 
tary School  building,  near  the  corner  of  N  Street,  north,  and 
Twenty-third  Street,  west,  and  had  a  large  school  there  till 
about  1851,  when  he  relinquished  the  business,  giving  his  atten- 
tion henceforth  exclusively  to  music,  and  with  eminent  success. 
He  died  in  1861.  His  school  was  very  large  and  of  a  superior 
character. 

CHARLES   K.    MIDDLETON's   SCHOOL 

was  started  in  the  same  section  of  the  city,  in  a  school-house 
which  then  stood  near  the  corner  of  Twenty-second  Street* 
west,  and  I,  north,  and  which  had  been  used  by  Henry  Hardy 
for  a  white  school.  Though  both  Fleet*s  and  Johnson's  schools 
were  in  fufl  tide  of  success  in  that  vicinity,  he  gathered  a  good 
school,  and  when  his  two  competitors  retired — as  they  both  did 
about  this  time, — ^his  school  absorbed  a  large  portion  of  their 
patronage,  and  was  thronged*  In  1852,  he  went  temporarily  with 
his  school  to  Sixteenth  Street,  and  thence  to  the  basement  of 
Union  Bethel  Church  on  M  Street,  near  Sixteenth,  in  which» 
during  the  administration  of  President  Pierce,  he  had  an  exceed- 
ingly large  and  excellent  school,  at  the  same  period  when  Miss 
Miner  was  prosecuting  her  signal  work.  Mr.  Middleton.  now  a 
messenger  in  the  Navy  Department,  a  native  of  Savannah.  Ga., 
is  free-born,  and    received  his  very  good   education  in   schools 
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city,  sometimes  with   white  and  sometimes   with   CoL 

[orcd    children.     When    he   commenced    his   school  he  had  just 

returned  from  the  Mexican  war,  and  his  enterprise  is  especially 

K  worthy  of  being  made   prominent,  not  only  because  of  his  high 

■  style  as  a  teacher,  but  also  because  it  is  associated  with 

^^VThis  movement  originated  with  a  city  oflficer,  Jesse  E.  Dow» 
who,  in  1848  and  1849,  was  a  leading  and  influential  member  of 
the  common  council.  He  encouraged  Mr.  Middleton  to  start 
his  school,  by  assuring  him  that  he  would  give  all  his  influence 
to  the  establishment  of  free  schoo^s  for  Colored  as  well  as  for 
white  children,  and  that  he  had  great  confidence  that  the  coun- 
cil would  be  brought  to  give  at  least  some  encouragement  to 
the  enterprise.  In  1850  Mr.  Dow  was  named  among  the  candi- 
dates for  the  mayoralty;  and  when  his  views  in  this  regard  were 
assailed  by  his  opponents,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  boldly  avow  his 
opinions,  and  to  declare  that  he  wished  no  support  for  any  office 
which  demanded  of  him  any  modification  of  these  convictions. 
The  workmen  fail^  but  the  work  succeeds.  The  name  of  Jesse 
E.  Dow  merits  conspicuous  record  in  this  history  for  this  bold 
and  magnanimous  action.  Mr.  Middleton  received  great  assist- 
ance in  building  up  his  school  from  Rev,  Mr,  Wayman,  then  pas- 
tor of  the  Bethel  Church,  and  afterward  promoted  to  the 
bishopric.  The  school  was  surrendered  finally  to  Rev,  J.  V.  B. 
Morgan,  the  succeeding  pastor  of  the  church,  who  conducted  the 
school  as  a  part  of  the  means  of  his  livelihood. 


I 


I 


ALEXANDER    CORNISH    AND   OTHERS. 

In  the  eastern  section  of  the  city,  about  1 840,  Alexander 
Cornish  had  a  school  several  years  in  his  own  house  on  D  Street, 
south,  between  Third  and  Fourth,  cast,  with  an  average  of  forty 
scholars.  He  was  succeeded,  about  1846,  by  Richard  Stokes,  who 
^as  a  native  of  Chester  County,  Pa.  His  school,  averaging  one 
hundred  and  fifty  scholars,  was  kept  in  the  Israel  Bethel  Church. 
near  the  Capitol,  and  was  continued  for  about  six  years.  In 
1840,  there  was  a  school  opened  by  Margaret  Hill  in  Georgetown, 
near  Miss  English's  seminary.  She  taught  a  very  good  school 
for  several  years. 

ALEXANDER    HAYS's  SCHOOL 

was  started  on  Ninth  Street,  west,  near  New  York  Avenue.     Mr. 
Hays  was  born  in  1802,  and  belonged  originally  to  the  Fowler 
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family  in  Maryland.     When  a  boy  he  served  for  a  time  at  the 
Washington  Navy  Yard,   in    the   family   of   Captain    Dove,  of 
the    navy,    the   father   of   Dr.    Dove,    of    Washington,    and   it 
was  in  that  family  that  he  learned   to  read.      Michael   Tabbs 
had  a  school  at  that  time  at  the  Navy  Yard,  which  he  taught 
in    the   afternoons   under  a   large  tree,   which   stood   near  the 
old    Masonic    Hall.     The   Colored  children    used   to  meet  him 
there  in   large  numbers  daily,  and   while   attending  this   singu- 
lar school,  Hays  was  at  the  same  time  taught  by   Mrs.  Dove, 
with  her  children.     This  was  half  a  century  ago.     In  1826,  Hays 
went  to  live  in  the  family  of  R.  S  Coxe,  the  eminent   Washing- 
ton lawyer,  who  soon   purchased  him,  paying  Fowler  $300  for 
him.     Mr.  Coxe  did  this  at  the  express  solicitation  of  Hays,  and 
seventeen  years  after  he  gave  him  his  freedom — in  1843.     While 
living  with  Mr.  Coxe  he  had  married  Matilda  Davis,  the  daughter 
of  John  Davis,  who  served  as  steward  many  years  in   the  family 
of  Mr.  Seaton,  of  the  **  National  Intelligencer."    The  wedding  was 
at  Mr.  Seaton*s  residence,  and  Mr.  Coxe  and  family  were  present 
on  the  occasion.     In  1S36,  he  bought  the  house  and   lot  which 
they  still  own  and  occupy,  and  in  1842,  the  year  before  he  was 
free.  Hays  made  his  last  payment,  and  the  place   was  conveyed 
to  his  wife.     She  was  a  free  woman,  and  had  opened  a  school  in 
the  house  in  1S41.     Hays  had   many  privileges  while   with   Mr. 
Coxe.  and  with  the  proceeds  of  his  wife's  school   they  paid  the 
purchase-money  l^SSSo)  *'^"d   interest   in  seven  years.     Mr.  Hays 
was   tuui^ht    reading,   writing,  and   arithmetic   by   Mr.  Coxe,  his 
wife,  and  daughters,  while  a  slave  in  their  family.     When  the 
Colored  people  were  driven  from  tbr  churches,  in  the  years  of  the 
mobs,  Mrs.  Coxe  organized  a  large  Colored  Sabbath-school  in  her 
own  parlor,  and   maintained   it   for  a  long  period,  with   the  co- 
operation of  Mr.  Coxe  and  the  daughters.    Mr.  Hays  was  a  mem- 
ber of  this  school.     He  also  attended  day  schools,  when  his  work 
would  allow  of  it.    This  was  the  education   with  which,  in  1845, 
he  ventured  to  take  his  wife's  school  in  charge.     He  is  a  man  of 
^ood-sense,  and  his  school  flourished.     He  put  up  an  addition  to 
his  house,  in   order   to    make  room    for   his   increasing   school, 
which  was  continued  down  to  1857 — sixteen  years  from  its  open- 
ing.    He  had  also  a  night   school  and   taught  music,  and  these 
lwv»  UMlures  of   his  school  he  has  revived  since  the   war.     This 
SvhvH^l  contained  from  thirty-five  to  forty-five  pupils.     Rev.  Dr. 
SsimsvMU  Mr.  Seaton,  and  Mr  Coxe  often  visited  his  school  and 
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encouraged  him  in  his  excellent  work.     Thomas  Tabbs  used  aUo^ 
to  come  into  his  school  and  give  him  aid  and  advice,  as  also  did 
John  McLeod, 

MR.    ANIJ   MRS,    FL£TCH£R*S  SCHOOL 

was  opened  about  1854,  in  the  building  in  which  Middleton  first 
taught,  on  I,  near  Twenty-second  Street.  Mr.  Fletcher  was  an 
Englishman,  a  well-educated  gentleman,  and  a  thorough  teacher. 
He  was  induced  to  open  the  school  by  the  importunities  of  some 
aspiring  Colored  young  men  in  that  part  of  the  city,  who  desired 
first-rate  instruction.  He  soon  became  the  object  of  persecution, 
though  he  was  a  man  of  courtesy  and  excellent  character.  His 
schooUhouse  was  finally  set  on  fire  and  consumed,  with  all  its 
books  and  furniture  ;  but  the  school  took,  as  its  asylum,  the 
basement  of  the  John  Wesley  Church.  The  churches  which  they 
had  been  forced  to  build  in  the  days  of  the  mobs,  when  they 
were  driven  from  the  white  churches  which  they  had  aided  in 
building,  proved  of  immense  service  to  them  in  their  subsequent 
struggles.  Mrs.  Fletcher  kept  a  variety  store,  which  was 
destroyed  about  the  time  the  school  was  opened.  She  then 
became  an  assistant  in  Iier  husband*s  school,  which  numbered 
over  one  hundred  and  fifty  pupils.  In  1858,  they  were  driven 
from  tHe  city,  as  persecution  at  that  time  was  particularly  violent 
against  ail  white  persons  who  instructed  the  Colored  people. 
This  school  was  conducted  with  great  thoroughness,  and  had 
two  departments,  Mrs.  Fletcher,  who  was  an  accomplished  per- 
son, having  charge  of  the  girls  in  a  separate  room. 
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ELIZA    ANNE    COOK, 

a  niece  of  Rev.  John  F,  Cook»  and  one  of  his  pupils,  who  has 
been  teaching  for  about  fifteen  years,  should  be  mentioned.  She 
attended  Miss  Miner's  school  for  a  time,  and  was  afterward  at 
the  Baltimore  convent  two  years.  She  opened  a  school  in  her 
mother*s  house,  and  subsequently  built  a  small  school-house  on 
the  same  lot.  Sixteenth  Street,  between  K  and  L  streets.  With 
the  exception  of  three  years,  during  which  she  was  teaching  in 
the  free  Catholic  school  opened  in  the  Smothers  school-house  in 
1859,  and  one  year  in  the  female  school  in  charge  of  the  Colored 
sisters,  she  has  maintained  her  own  private  school  from  1854 
down  to  the  present  time,  her  number  at  some  periods  being 
above  sixty,  but  usually  not  more  than  twenty-five  or  thirty. 
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MISS  Washington's  school. 

In  1857,  Annie  E.  Washington  opened  a  select  primary  school 
in  her  mother's  house,  on  K  Street,  between  Seventeenth  and 
Eighteenth  streets,  west.  The  mother,  a  widow  woman,  was  a 
laundress,  and  by  her  own  labor  has  given  her  children  good  ad- 
vantages, though  she  had  no  such  advantages  herself.  This 
daughter  was  educated  chiefly  under  Rev.  John  F.  Cook  and 
Miss  Miner,  with  whom  she  was  a  favorite  scholar.  Her  older 
sister  was  educated  at  the  Baltimore  convent.  Annie  E.  Wash- 
ington is  a  woman  of  native  refinement,  and  has  an  excellent 
aptitude  for  teaching,  as  well  as  a  good  education.  Her  schools 
have  always  been  conducted  with  system  and  superior  judgment, 
giving  universal  satisfaction,  the  number  of  her  pupils  being 
limited  only  by  the  size  of  her  room.  In  1858,  she  moved  to  the 
basement  of  the  Baptist  Church,  corner  of  Nineteenth  and  I 
streets,  to  secure  larger  accommodations,  and  there  she  had  a 
school  of  more  than  sixty  scholars  for  several  years. 

A    FREE    CATHOLIC    COLORED   SCHOOU 

A  free  school  was  established  in  1858,  and  maintained  by  the 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society,  an  association  of  Colored  Catholics, 
in  connection  with  St.  Matthew's  Church.  It  was  organized 
under  the  direction  of  Father  Walter,  and  kept  in  the  Smothers 
school-house  for  two  years,  and  was  subsequently  for  one  season 
maintained  on  a  smaller  scale  in  a  house  on  L  Street,  between 
Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  streets,  west,  till  the  association  failed 
to  give  it  the  requisite  pecuniary  support  after  the  war  broke 
out.     This  school  has  already  been  mentioned. 

OTHER  SCHOOLS. 

In  1843,  Elizabeth  Smith  commenced  a  school  for  small  chil- 
dren on  the  island  in  Washington,  and  subsequently  taught  on 
Capitol  Hill.  In  i86o,«she  was  the  assistant  of  Rev.  Wm.  H. 
Hunter,  who  had  a  larj^c  school  in  Zion  Wesley  Church,  George- 
town, of  which  he  was  the  pastor.  She  afterward  took  the  school 
into  her  own  charge  for  a  period,  and  taught  among  the  contra- 
bands in  various  places  during  the  war. 

About  1850,  Isabella  Briscoe  opened  a  school  on  Montgomery 
Street,  near  Mount  Zion  Church,  Georgetown.  She  was  well 
educated,  and  one  of  the  best  Colored  teachers  in  the  district  be- 
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fore  the  Rebellian,  Her  school  was  always  well  patronized,  and 
she  continued  teaching  in  the  district  up  to  1868. 

Charlotte  Beams  had  a  large  school  for  a  n^imber  of  years, 
as  early  as  1850,  in  a  building  next  to  Galbraith  Chapel,  I  Street, 
north,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth,  west.  It  was  exclusively  a 
girls'  school  in  its  later  years*  The  teacher  was  a  pupil  of 
Enoch  Ambush,  who  assisted  her  in  establishing  her  school, 

A  year  or  two  later,  Rev.  James  Shorter  had  a  large  school 
in  the  Israel  Bethel  Church,  and  Miss  Jackson  taught  another 
good  school  on  Capitol  Hill  about  the  same  time.  The  above- 
nnentioned  were  all  Colored  teachers. 

Among  the  excellent  schools  broken  up  at  the  opening  of 
the  war,  was  that  of  Mrs,  Charlotte  Gordon.  Colored,  on  Eighth 
Street,  in  the  northern  section  of  the  city.  It  was  in  successful 
operation  several  years,  and  the  number  in  attendance  some- 
times reached  one  hundred  and  fifty.  Mrs,  Gordon  was  assisted 
by  her  daughter. 

In  1841,  David  Brown  commenced  teaching  on  D  Street^ 
south,  between  First  and  Second  streets,  island,  and  continued 
in  the  business  till  1858,  at  which  period  he  was  placed  in  charge 
of  the  large  Catholic  free  school  in  the  Smothers  house,  as  has 
been  stated.^ 


Here  is  a  picture  that  every  Negro  in  the  country  may  con- 
template with  satisfaction  and  pride.  In  the  stronghold  of 
slavery,  under  the  shadow  of  the  legalized  institution  of  slavery, 
within  earshot  of  the  slave*auctioneer's  hammer,  amid  distressing 
circumstances^  poverty,  and  proscription,  three  unlettered  ex- 
slaves,  upon  the  threshold  of  the  nineteenth  century,  sowed  the 
i^eed  of  education  for  the  Negro  race  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
from  which  an  abundant  harvest  has  been  gathered,  and  will  be 
gathered  till  the  end  of  time ! 

What  the  Negro  has  done  to  educate  himself,  the  trials  and 
hateful  laws  that  have  hampered  him  during  the  long  period 
anterior  to  1S60,  cannot  fail  to  awaken  feelings  of  regret  and 
admiration  among  the  people  of  both  sections  and  two  conti- 
nents. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

JOHN   BROWN— HERO  AND   MARTYR. 

John  Brown*s  Appbaranxb  in  Kansas.  —  He  denounces  Slavery  vk  a  PoLtnCAL  Mbsteng  at 
OsAWATOMis.  —  Mrs.  Stearns's  Personal  Recollection  of  John    Brown.  —  Kansas  in- 

FESTED     BY     BoRDER    RUFFIANS.  —  ThE     BaTTLE     OF    HaRPER's    FbRRY. — ThE     DbFBAT    AND 

Capture  of  Captain  John  Brown.  —  His  Last  Letter  written  to  Mrs.  Stsarks.  —  His 
Tkial  and  Execution.  —  His  Influence  upon  the  Slavery  Question  at  the  Noktu.— 
His  Place  in  History. 

ON  the  9th  of  May,  180O/ at  Torrington,  Connecticut,  was 
born  a  man  who  lived  for  two  generations,  but  accom- 
plished the  work  of  two  centuries.  That  man  was  John 
Brown,  who  ranks  among  the  world's  greatest  heroes.  Greater 
than  Peter  the  Hermit,  who  believed  himself  commissioned  of 
God  to  redeem  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  the  hands  of  infidels ; 
greater  than  Joanna  Southcote,  who  deemed  herself  big  with  the 
promised  Shiloh ;  greater  than  Ignatius  Loyola,  who  thought 
the  Son  of  Man  appeared  to  him,  bearing  His  cross  upon  His 
shoulders,  and  bestowed  upon  him  a  Latin  commission  of  won- 
derful significance  ;  greater  than  Oliver  Cromwell,  the  great  Re- 
publican Protector;  and  greater  than  John  Hampden, — he 
deserves  to  rank  with  William  of  Orange. 

John  Brown  was  nearly  six  feet  high,  slim,  wiry,  dark  in  com- 
plexion, sharp  in  feature,  dark  hair  sprinkled  with  gray,  eyes  a 
dark  gray  and  penetrating,  with  a  countenance  that  betokened 
frankness,  honesty,  and  firmness.  His  brow  was  prominent,  the 
centre  of  the  forehead  flat,  the  upper  part  retreating,  which,  in 
conjunction  with  his  slightly  Roman  nose,  gave  him  an  interest- 
ing appearance.  The  crown  of  his  head  was  remarkably  high,  in 
the  regions  of  the  phrenological  organs  of  firmness,  conscien- 
tiousness, self-esteem,  indicating  a  stern  will,  unswerving  integrity, 
and  marvellous  self-possession.  He  walked  rapidly  with  a  firm  and 
elastic  tread.  He  was  somewhat  like  John  Baptist,  taciturn  in 
habits,  usually  wrapped  in  meditation.     He  was  rather  meteoric 
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in  his  movcmentSt  appearing  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  at  this 
place,  and  then  disappearing  in  the  same  mysterious  manner. 

When  Kansas  lay  bleeding  at  the  feet  of  border  ruffians; 
when  Congress  gave  the  free-State  settlers  no  protection,  but 
was  rather  trying  to  d/ag  the  territory  into  the  Union  with  a 
slave  constitution, — without  noise  or  bluster  John  Brown  dropped 
down  into  Osage  County*  He  was  not  a  member  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  ;  but  rather  hated  its  reticenc>^  When  it  cried  Halt ! 
he  gave  the  command  Forward,  march!  He  was  not  in  sympa- 
thy with  any  of  the  parties,  political  or  anti-slavery.  All  were 
too  conservative  to  suit  him.  So,  as  a  political  orphan  he  went 
into  Kansas,  organized  and  led  a  new  party  that  swore  eternal 
death  to  slavery.  The  first  time  he  appeared  in  a  political  meet- 
ing in  Kansas,  at  Osawatomie,  the  politicians  were  trimming 
their  speeches  and  shaping  their  resolutions  to  please  each  politi- 
cal faction,  John  Brown  took  the  floor  and  made  a  speech  that 
threw  the  convention  into  consternation.  He  denounced  slavery 
as  the  curse  of  the  ages;  aflfirmed  the  manhood  of  the  slave; 
dealt  **  middle  men  *'  terrible  blows  ;  and  said  he  could  **  see  no 
use  in  talking/'  **Talk,'*  he  continued/*  is  a  national  mstitution  ; 
but  it  does  no  good  for  the  slave/'  He  thought  it  an  excuse 
very  well  adapted  for  weak  men  with  tender  consciences.  Most 
men  who  were  afraid  to  fight,  and  too  honest  to  be  silent,  de- 
ceived themselves  that  they  discharged  their  duties  to  the  slave 
by  denouncing  in  fiery  words  the  oppressor.  His  ideas  of  duty 
were  far  different ;  the  slaves,  in  his  eyes»  were  prisoners  of  war; 
their  tyrants,  as  he  held,  had  taken  up  the  sword,  and  must  per- 
ish by  it.     This  was  his  view  of  the  great  question  of  slavery. 

The  widow  of  the  late  Major  George  L.  Stearns  gives  the  fol- 
lowing personal  recollections  of  John  Brown,  in  a  bright  and 
entertaining  style,  Mrs.  Stearns*s  noble  husband  was  very 
intimately  related  to  the  "old  hero,"  and  what  Mrs.  Steams 
writes  is  of  great  value, 

'*  The  passage  of  the  Fugitive-Slave  Bill  in  1850,  followed  by  the 
virtual  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  under  the  name  of  the 
Kansns  Nebraska  Act,  in  1854,  alarmed  all  sane  people  for  the  safely  of 
republican  institutions  ;  and  tlie  excitement  reached  a  white  heat  when, 
on  the  2ad  of  May,  1856,  Charles  Sumner  was  murderously  assaulted 
in  the  Senate  chamber  by  Prcslon  S.  Brooks^  of  South  Carolina,  for 
words  spoken  m  debate  ;  the  celebrated  speech  of  the  i9lh  and  2oih 
of  May,  known  as  '  The  Crime  Against  Kansas/  That  same  week  the 
•  town  of  Lawrence  in  the  territory  of  Kansas  was  sacked  and  burned 
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in  ihe  interest  of  the  slave  power.     The  atrocities  committed  by  the 
*  Border  Ruffians  *  upon  the  free-State  settlers  sent  a  thrill  of  tcrroi 
through  all  law-abiding  communhies.     In  Boston  the  citizens  gathered 
in  Fanenil  Hall  to  consider  what  could  be  done,  and  a  committee  was 
chosen,  with  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe  as  chairman^  for  the  relief  of  Kansas,  called 
the  *  Kansas  Relief  Committee/     After  some  $18,000  or  g^o.ooo  hadj 
been  collected,  chiefly  in  Boston,  and  forwarded  to  Kansas,  the  inicrcsl* 
flagged,  and  Mr,  Stearns,  who  had  been  working  with   thai  committee, 
saw  the  need  of  more  energetic  action  ;  so  one  day  he   went  to  Dr, 
Howe,  and  told  him  he  was  ready  to  give  all  his  time,  and  much  of  his 
money,  to  push  forward  the  work.     Dr.  Howe  seeing  that  here  was  the 
man  for  the  hour,  immediately   resigned,  and   Mr.  Stearns  was  chosea^^ 
unanimously  chairman  of  the    '  Massachusetts  State   Kansas  Commit^H 
tee,'  which  took  the  place  of  the  one  first  organized.     In  the  light  of 
subsequent  history  it  is  difficult  to   believe  the  apathy  and  blindnes 
which  failed  to  recognize  the  significance  of  this  attack  upon  Kans 
by  the  slave-holding  power.     Only  faithful   watchmen    in    their  higll 
towers  could  see   that  it   was  the  first   battle-ground  between  the  twci 
conflicting  systems  of  freedom  and  slavery,  which  was  finally  to  culmt* 
nate   in   the   war  of    the  Rebellion,     *  Working   day  and   night   with^ 
out  haste  or  rest,'  failing  in  no  effort  to  rouse  and  stimulate  the  cora^ 
munity,  still  Mr.  Stearns  found   that  a   vitalizing  interest  was  wanting. 
When  Gov.  Reeder  was  driven  in  disguise  from  the  territory,  he  wrote 
to  him  to  come  to  Boston  and  address  the  people.     He  organised  a 
mass-meeting  for    him  in   Tretnont  Temple,  and  for  a  few   days  the 
story  he  related  stimulated  tu  a  livelier  activity  the  more  conservative 
people,  who  were  inclined  to  think  the  reports  of  the  free-State  roe 
much   exaggerated.     Soon,  however,  things  settled  back  into   the  o^ 
sluggish  way ;  so  that  for  three  consecutive  committee  meetings  lb 
chairman  was  the  only  person  who  presented  himself  at  the  appointe 
time  and  place.     Nothing  daunted,  he  turned  to  the  country   towns," 
and  at  the  end  of  h\<i  months  he  had  raised  by  his  personal  exertions, 
and  through  his  agents,  the  sum  of  $48,000.     Women  formed  societies 
all  over  the  State,  for  making  and  furnishing  clothing,  and  various  suj 
plies,  which  resulted  in  an  addition  of  some  $20,000  or  $30,000  mor 
In  January,  1867,  this  species  of  work  was  stopped,  by  advices  fron 
Kansas  that  no  more  contributions  were  needed,  except  for  defense 
At  this  juncture   Mr,  Stearns  ivrote  to  John   Brown,  that  if  he  woul 
come  to  Boston  and  consult  with  the  friends  of  freedom  he  would  pi 
his  expenses.      They  had   never    met,  but    *  Osawatomie  Brown  '  ha 
become  a  cherished  houseliold  name  during  the  anxious  summer 
1856,*     Arriving  in  Boston,  they  were  introduced  to  each  other  in  the 
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Street  by  a  Kansas  man,  who  chanced  to  be  with  Mr.  Steams  on  his  way 

to  the  committee  rooms  in  Nilis's  Block,  School  Street.  Captain  Brown 
made  a  profound  impression  on  all  who  came  within  the  sphere  of  his 
moral  magnetism.  Emerson  called  him  *  the  most  ideal  of  men,  for 
he  wanted  to  put  all  his  ideas  into  action.*  His  absolute  superiority 
to  all  selfish  aims  and  narrowing  pride  of  opinion  touched  an  answer- 
ing chord  in  the  self-devotion  of  Mr  Stearns,  A  little  anecdote  illns- 
trates  the  modest  estimate  of  the  work  he  had  in  hand«  After  several 
efforts  to  bring  together  certain  friends  to  meet  Captain  Brown  at  his 
home  in  Medford,  he  found  that  Sunday  was  the  only  day  that  would 
serve  their  several  convenience,  and  being  a  little  uncertain  how  it 
might  strike  his  idrras  of  religious  propriety,  he  prefaced  his  invitation 
with  something  like  an  apology.  With  characteristic  promptness  came 
the  reply  ;  *  Mr.  Steams,  I  have  a  little  ewe-lamb  that  I  want  to  pull 
out  of  the  ditch,  and  the  Sabbath  will  be  as  good  a  day  as  any  to  do  it,* 

**  It  was  this  occasion  which  furnished  to  literature  one  of  the  most 
charming  bits  of  autobiography.  Our  oldest  son,  Harry,  a  lad  of  eleven 
years,  was  an  observant  listener,  and  drank  eagerly  every  word  that  was 
said  of  the  cruel  wrongs  in  Kansas,  and  of  slavery  everywhere.  When 
the  gentlemen  rose  to  go,  he  privately  asked  his  father  if  he  might  be 
allowed  to  give  all  his  spending  money  to  John  Brown.  Leave  being 
granted,  he  bounded  away,  and  returning  with  his  small  treasure,  said : 
*  Captain  Brown^  will  you  buy  something  with  this  money  for  those  poor 
people  in  Kansas,  and  some  lime  will  you  write  to  me  and  tell  me 
what  sort  of  a  little  hoy  you  were  ?  *  *  Yes,  my  son,  I  will,  and  Ctod  bless 
you  for  your  kind  heart  I '  The  autobiography  has  been  printed  many 
times,  but  never  before  with  the  key  which  unlocked  it. 

*•  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  describe  the  impression  he  made 
upon  the  writer  on  this  first  visit  When  I  entered  the  parlor,  he  was 
sitting  near  the  hearth,  where  glowed  a  bright  open  fire.  He  rose  to 
greet  me,  stepping  forward  with  such  an  erect,  military  bearing  ;  such 
fine  courtesy  of  demeanor  and  grave  earnestness,  that  he  seemed  to  my 
instant  thought  some  old  Cromweliian  hero  suddenly  dropped  down  be- 
fore me  ;  a  suggestion  which  was  presently  strengthened  by  his  saying 
[proceeding  with  the  conversation  my  entrance  had  interrupted] : 
'Gentlemen,  I  consider  the  Golden  Rule  and  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence one  and  inseparable  ;  and  it  is  better  that  a  whole  generation 
of  men,  women,  and  children  should  be  swept  away,  than  that  this  crime 
of  slavery  should  exist  one  day  longer.'  These  words  were  uttered  like 
rifle  balls ;  in  such  emphatic  tones  and  manner  that  our  little  Carl,  not 
three  years  old,  remembered  it  in  manhood  as  one  of  his  earliest  recol- 
lections. The  child  stood  perfectly  still,  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
gazing  with  his  beautiful  eyes  on  this  new  sort  of  man,  until  his  ab- 
sorption arrested  the  attention  of  Captain  Brown,  who  soon  coaxed  him 
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to  his  knee,  tho'  the  look  of  awe  and  childlike  wonder  remained. 
His  dress  was  of  some  dark  brown  stuff,  quite  coarse,  but  its  exactness 
and  neatness  produced  a  singular  air  of  refinement.  At  dinner,  he  de- 
clined all  dainties,  saying  that  he  was  unaccustomed  to  luxuries,  even  to 
partaking  of  butter. 

**  The  *  friends  of  freedom  '  with  whom  Mr.  Steams  had  invited  John 
Brown  to  consult,  were  profoundly  impressed  with  his  sagacity,  integ- 
rity, and  devotion  ;  notably  among  these  were  R.  W.  Emerson,  Theodore 
Parker,  H.  D.  Thoreau,  A.  Bronson  Alcott,  F.  B.  Sanborn,  Dr.  S.  G. 
Howe,  Col.  T.  W.  Higginson,  Gov.  Andrew,  and  others.  In  February 
(1857)  he  appeared  before  a  committee  of  the  State  Legislature,  to  urge 
that  Massachusetts  should  make  an  appropriation  in  money  in  aid  of 
those  persons  who  had  settled  in  Kansas  from  her  own  soil.  The 
speech  is  printed  in  Redpath's  *  Life.'  He  obtained  at  this  time,  from 
the  Massachusetts  State  Kansas  Committee,*  some  two  hundred  Sharp's 
rifles,  with  which  to  arm  one  hundred  mounted  men  for  the  defense  of 
Kansas,  who  could  also  be  of  service  to  the  peculiar  property  of  Mis- 
souri. In  those  dark  days  of  slave-holding  supremacy,  the  friends  of 
freedom  felt  justified  in  aiding  the  flight  of  its  victims  to  free  soil  when- 
ever and  wherever  opportunity  offered.  The  Fugitive-Slave  Law  was 
powerless  before  the  law  written  on  the  enlightened  consciences  of 
those  devoted  men  and  women.  These  rifles  had  been  forwarded  pre- 
viously to  the  National  Committee  at  Chicago,  for  the  defense  of  Kansas, 
but  for  some  unexplained  reasons  had  never  proceeded  farther  than 
Tabor,  in  the  State  of  Iowa.  Later  on,  Mr.  Stearns,  in  his  individual 
capacity,  authorized  Captain  Brown  to  purchase  two  hundred  revolvers 
from  the  Massachusetts  Arms  Company,  and  paid  for  them  from  his  pri- 
vate funds,  thirteen  or  fifteen  hundred  dollars.  During  the  summer  of 
1857  he  united  with  Mr.  Amos  A.  Lawrence  and  others  in  paying  off  the 
mortgage  held  by  Mr.  Gerritt  Smith  on  his  house  and  farm  at  North 
Elba,  N.  Y.,  he  paying  two  hundred  and  sixty  dollars.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  state  the  entire  amount  of  money  Mr.  Stearns  put  into  the 
hands  of  John  Brown  for  Anti-Slavery  purposes  and  his  own  subsistence. 
He  kept  no  account  of  what  he  gave.  In  April  or  May,  1857,  he  gave 
him  a  check  for  no  less  a  sum  than  seven  thousand  dollars.  Early  in  1858, 
Hon.  Henry  Wilson  wrote  to  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe  that  he  had  learned  John 
Brown  was  suspected  of  the  intention  of  using  those  arms  in  other  ways 
than  for  the  defense  of  Kansas  ;  and  by  order  of  the  committee,  Mr. 
Stearns  wrote  (under  date  May  14,  1858)  to  Brown  not  to  use  them  for  any 
other  purpose,  and  to  hold  them  subject  to  his  order,  as  chairman  of 
said  committee.     When  the  operations  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Kan- 

'  The  commiuee  also  authorized  him  to  draw  on  their  treasurer,  Patrick  L.  Jack- 
son, ft)r  $5CX). 
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MS  Committee  virtually  ceased,  in  June  or  Jiil)%  1858,  it  happened  that 
this  comtnitlcc  were  some  four  thousand  dollars  in  debt  to  Mr.  Steams, 
for  advances  of  money  from  time  to  time  to  keep  the  organization  in  ex- 
tstenc:e  ;  and  it  was  voted  to  make  over  to  the  chairman  these  two  hun- 
dred Sharp's  rifles  as  part  payment  of  the  committee's  indebtedness. 
They  were  of  small  account  to  Mr.  Stearns.  He  knew  them  to  he  in 
good  hands,  and  troubled  himself  no  further  about  them,  either  the 
rifles  or  the  revolvers  ;  although  keeping  up  from  time  to  time  a  corre- 
spondence with  his  friend  upon  the  all-engrossing  subject. 

^*  In  February  of  1859,  John  Brown  was  in  Boston,  and  talked  with 
some  of  his  friends  about  the  feasibility  of  entrenching  himself,  with  a 
little  band  of  men,  in  the  mountains  of  Virginia,  familiar  to  him  from 
having  surveyed  them  as  engineer  in  earlier  life.  His  plan  was  to 
open  communication  with  the  slaves  of  neighboring  plantations,  collect 
them  together,  and  send  them  off  in  squadi^,  as  he  had  done  in  Missouri, 
*  without  snapping  a  gun.*  Mn  Stearns  had  so  much  more  faith  in 
John  Brown's  opposition  to  Slavery^  than  in  any  theories  he  advanced 
of  the  modus  operandi^  that  they  produced  much  less  impression  on  his 
mind  than  upon  some  others  gifted  with  more  genius  for  details. 
From  first  to  iast^  he  Mkved  in  yohn  Brmtm,  His  plans,  or  theories, 
be  feasible,  or  ihey  might  not.  If  the  glorious  old  man  wanted 
money  to  try  his  plans»  he  should  have  it.  His  plans  might  fnil  ;  prob- 
ably would,  bat  hi  could  never  be  a  failure*  There  he  stood,  uncon- 
querable, in  the  i)anoply  of  divine  Justice.  Both  of  these  men  were  of 
the  martyr  type.  No  thought  or  consideration  for  themselves,  for  his- 
t&ry,  or  the  estimation  of  others,  ever  entered  into  their  calculations. 
It  was  the  service  of  Truth  and  Righi  which  brought  them  together, 
and  in  that  service  they  were  ready  to  die. 

"In  the  words  of  an  eminent  writer':  *A  common  spirit  made 
these  two  men  recognise  each  other  at  first  sight ;  nnd  the  power  of 
both  lay  in  that  inability  to  weigh  difficulties  against  duty,  that  instant 
step  of  ihouglu  to  deed,  which  makes  individual  fully  possessed  by  the 
idea  of  the  age,  the  turning-points  of  its  destiny;  hands  in  the  right 
place  for  touching  the  match  to  the  train  it  has  laid,  or  for  leading  the 
public  will  to  the  heart  of  its  moral  need.  They  knew  each  other  as 
minute-men  on  the  same  watch  ;  as  men  to  be  found  in  the  breach,  be- 
fore others  knew  where  it  was ;  they  were  one  in  pity,  one  in  indigna- 
tion, one  in  moral  enthusiasm,  burning  beneath  features  set  to  patient 
self-control;  one  in  simplicity,  though  of  widely  different  culture;  one 
in  religious  inspiration,  though  at  the  poles  of  religious  thought*  The 
old  frontiersman  came  from  his  wilderness  toils  and  agonies  to  find 


^  From 
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within  the  merchant's  mansion  of  art  and  taste  by  the  side  of  Bunker 
Hill,  a  perfect  sympathy  :  the  reverence  of  children,  tender  interest 
in  his  broken  household,  free  access  to  a  nch  man's  resources,  and 
even  a  valor  kindred  with  his  own.* 

"Tha  attack  upon  Harper's  Ferry  was  a  'side  issue/  to  quote 
the  words  of  John  Brown,  Jr,  and  a  departure  from  his  father's  original 
plan.  It  certainly  took  all  his  friends  by  surprise.  In  his  letter  of 
Nov.  15,  1859  (while  in  prison),  to  his  old  schoolmaster,  the  Rev.  H. 
L.  Vaill,  are  these  words  :  *  I  am  not  as  yet,  in  the  main^  at  all  disap- 
pointed. I  have  been  a  good  deal  disappointed  as  it  regards  myseif  in 
not  keeping  up  to  my  own  plans ;  but  I  now  feel  entirely  reconciled  10 
that  even  :  for  God's  plan  was  infinitely  better,  no  daubt^  or  I  should 
have  kept  my  own.  Had  Samson  kept  to  his  determination  of  not  tell- 
ing  Delilah  wherein  his  great  strength  lay,  he  would  probably  have 
never  overturned  the  house.  I  did  n&t  tell  Ddilah  ;  but  I  was  induced 
to  act  very  contrary  to  my  better  judgment.^  * 


"  It  is  idle  to  endeavor  to  explain,  by  any  methods  of  the  understand* 
ifig^  any  rules  of  worldly  wisdom,  or  prudence,  this  influx  of  the  Divine 
Will,  which  has  made  John  Brown  already  an  ideal  character.  '  The 
wind  bloweth  where  it  Itsteih,  and  we  hear  the  sound  thereof  ;  but 
know  not  whence  it  cometh,  or  whither  it  goeth/  So  is  every  one  that 
is  born  of  the  Spirit.  Man  works  in  the  midst  of  laws  which  execute 
themselves,  more  especially,  if  by  virtue  of  obedience  he  has  lost  sight 
of  all  selfish  aims,  and  perceives  that  Truth  and  Right  alone  c^nn  claim 
allegiance.  Emerson  says  :  *  Divine  intelligence  carries  on  its  admini- 
stration by  good  men  ;  that  great  men  are  they  who  see  that  the  spin* 
lual  are  greater  than  any  material  forces  ;  and  that  really  there  never 
was  any  thing  great  accomplished  but  under  religious  impulse/ 

"The  dtSidXy  A  the  ism  of  Slavery  was  rolling  its  car  of  Juggernaut 
all  over 'the  beautiful  Repubh'c,  and  one  pure  soul  was  inspired  to  con- 
front it  by  a  practical  interpretation  of  the  Golden  Rule. 

**  That  Virginia  would  hang  John  Brown  was  a  foregone  conclusion 
The  Moloch  of  Slavery  would  have  nothing  less.  His  friends  exert 
themselves  to  secure  the  best  counsel  which  could  be  induced  to  utf 
dertake  the  formality  of  a  defense,  foremost  among  whom  was  M 
Stearns.  A  well-organized  plan  was  made  to  rescue  him,  conducted 
by  a  brave  man  from  Kansas^  Col.  James  Montgomery,  but  a  message 
came  from  the  prisoner,  that  he  should  not  feel  at  liberty  to  walk  out, 
if  the  doors  were  left  open  ;  a  sense  of  honor  to  his  jailer  (Captain 
Acvis)  forbidding  any  thing  of  the  kind. 

*  The  italic*  are  Ixii. 
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•'Not  a  litttlc  anxiety  was  felt  lest  certain  of  his  adherents  might 
be  summoned  as  wiinesses,  whose  testimony  would  lessen  the  chances 
of  acquittal,  and  possibly  involve  their  own  lives.  John  A.  Andrew 
(afterward  Gov.  Andrew)  gave  il  as  his  opinion,  after  an  exhaustive 
search  of  the  records,  that  Virginia  would  have  no  right  to  summon 
these  persons  from  Massachusetts,  bnt  subsequently  changed  his  opin- 
ion, and  urged  Mr.  Steams  to  take  passage  to  Europe,  sending  him 
home  one  day  to  pack  his  valise.  The  advice  was  opposed  to  his  in- 
stincts, but  he  considered  that  his  wife  should  have  a  voice  in  the 
matter,  who  decided,  "midst  many  tears  and  prayers,  that  if  slavery  re- 
quired another  victim,  he  must  be  ready. 

**  With  Dr.  Howe  it  was  quite  different.  He  became  possessed 
with  a  dread  that  threatened  to  overwhelm  his  reason.  He  was  in  deli* 
cate  hcahh,  and  constitutionally  subject  to  violent  attacks  of  nervous 
headache.  One  day  he  came  to  Medford  and  insisted  that  Mr  Steams 
should  accompany  him  to  Canada,  urging  that  if  he  remained  here  he 
should  be  insane,  and  that  Mr.  Stearns  of  all  his  friends  was  the  only 
one  who  would  be  at  all  satisfactory  to  him.  This  request,  or  rather 
demand,  Mr  Steams  promptly  declined.  How  well  I  remember  his 
agitation,  walking  up  and  down  the  r<x)m,  and  finally  entreating  Mr. 
Stearns  for  *  friendship's  sake  *  to  go  and  lake  care  of  him.  I  can  recall 
no  instance  of  such  self-abnegation  in  my  husband's  self-denying  career* 
He  did  not  j/^/  to  an  explanaihn,  even  when  Dr.  Howe  declared  in  his 
presence,  some  months  later,  *'  that  he  never  did  any  thing  in  his  life  he 
so  much  wished  to  take  back,"  I  had  hoped  that  Dr.  Howe  would  himself 
have  spared  me  from  making  this  contribution  to  the  truth  of  history. 

**  On  the  2d  of  December,  Mr.  Stearns  yearned  for  the  solitude  of 
his  own  soul,  in  communion  of  spirit,  with  the  friend  who,  on  that  day^ 

I  would  '  make  the  gallows  glorious  like  the  Cross  *  ;  and  he  left  Dr. 

I  Howe  and  took  the  train  for  Niagara  Falls.  There,  sitting  alone  be- 
side the  mighiy  rush  of  water,  he  solemnly  consecrated  his  remaining 
life,  his  fortune,  and  all  that  was  most  dear,  to  the  cause  in  whose  ser- 

( vice  John  Brown  had  died. 

*'  How  well   and  faithfully  he   kept  his  vow,  may  partly  be  seen  in 
his  subsequent  efforts  in  recruiting  the  colored  troops  at  a  vital  moment 
^pin  the  terrible  war  of  the  Rebellion  which  so  swiftly  followed  the  sub- 
lime apotheosis  of  *  Old  John  Brown.*  "  * 

B       That  John  Brown  intended  to  free  the  slaves,  and  nothing 
,      more,  the  record  shows  clearly.     His  move  on  Harper's  Ferry 

'The  above  account  of  CapL  Brown  was  prepared  for  us  by  the  widow  of  the 
late  Major  Geo,  L.  Steam*.  It  ii  printed  as  written,  and  breathes  a  beautiful  spirit 
ol  love  and  fender  remembrance  for  the  two  heroes  mentioned. 
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was  wcil  planned,  and  had  all  the  parties  interested  done  their 
part  the  work  would  have  been  done  well.  As  to  the  rectitude 
of  his  intentions  he  gives  the  world  this  leaf  of  history : 

*•  SiiA  now,  gentlemen,  let  me  press  this  one  thing  on  your  minds. 
Yo'i  all  know  how  dear  life  is  to  you,  and  how  dear  your  lives  are  to  your 
friends  :  and  in  remembering  that,  consider  that  the  lives  of  others  are 
as  dear  to  them  as  yours  are  to  you.  Do  not,  therefore,  take  the  life  of 
any  one  if  you  can  possibly  avoid  it ;  but  if  it  is  necessary  to  take  life 
in  order  to  save  your  own,  then  make  sure  work  of  it." — John  Brown, 
before  the  battle  at  Harper's  Ferry. 

**  I  never  did  intend  murder,  or  treason,  or  the  destruction  of  prop- 
erty, or  to  excite  or  incite  slaves  to  rebellion,  or  to  make  insurrection. 
The  design  on  my  part  was  to  free  the  slaves." — John  Brown,  after  the 
battle  at  Harper's  Ferry. 

Distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view.  What  the  world 
condemns  to-day  is  applauded  to-morrow. 

We  must  have  a  **  fair  count  *'  on  the  history  of  yesterday 
and  last  year.  The  events  chronicled  yesterday,  when  the  imagi- 
nation was  wrought  upon  by  exciting  circumstances,  need  re- 
vision  to-day. 

The  bitter  words  spoken  this  morning  reproach  at  eventide 
the  smarting  conscience.  And  the  judgments  prematurely 
fv^rnuHl,  and  the  conclusions  rapidly  reached,  maybe  rectified  and 
repaired  in  the  light  of  departed  years  and  enlarged  knowledge. 

John  Rrown  is  rapidly  settling  down  to  his  proper  place  in 
history,  and  "  the  madman  "  has  been  transformed  into  a  "  saint.'* 
When  Brown  struck  his  first  blow  for  freedom,  at  the  head  of 
hi^  little  band  c^f  liberators,  it  was  almost  the  universal  judgment 
i»l  both  Americans  and  foreigners  that  he  was  a  **  fanatic."  It 
seemed  the  very  soul  of  weakness  and  arrogance  for  John  Brown 
lo  attempt  to  do  so  great  a  work  with  so  small  a  force.  Men 
le.uhevl  a  ilecision  with  the  outer  and  surface  facts.  But  many 
ol  tl\e  most  important  and  historically  trustworthy  truths  bearing 
upvM\  the  motive,  object,  and  import  of  that  **  bold  move,**  have 
\\\\\\  hulilen   from  the  public  view,  either  by  prejudice  or  fear. 

Some  people  have  thought  John  Brown — '*  The  Hero  of 
//.!'/»< /'.v  I't'rry'^ — a  hot-headed,  blood-thirsty  brigand;  they 
♦inim.ulveited  against  the  precipitancy  of  his  measures,  and  the 
uexenty  ot  his  invectives;  said  that  he  was  lacking  in  courage 
«iiid  detieient  in  judgment  ;  that  he  retarded  rather  than  accele- 
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rated  the  cause  he  championed.     But  this  was  the  verdict  of 
other  times,  not  the  judgftient  of  to-dajr. 

John  Brown  said  to  a  personal  friend  during  his  stay  in 
Kansas:  **  Young  men  must  learn  to  wait.  Patience  is  the 
hardest  lesson  to  learn.  I  have  waited  for  twenty  years  to  ac- 
complish my  purpose."  These  are  not  the  words  of  a  mere 
visionary  idealist,  but  the  mature  language  of  a  practical  and 
judicious  leader,  a  leader  than  whom  the  world  has  never  seen  a 
greater.  By  greatness  is  meant  deep  convictions  of  duty,  a 
sense  of  the  Infinite,  **a  strong  hold  on  truth,"  a '*  conscience 
void  of  offence  toward  God  and  man/*  to  which  the  appeals  of 
the  innocent  and  helpless  are  more  potential  than  the  voices  of 
angry  thunder  or  destructive  artillery.  Such  a  man  was  John 
Brown.  He  was  strong  in  his  moral  and  mental  nature,  as  well 
as  in  his  physical  nature.  He  was  born  to  lead  ;  and  he  led,  and 
made  himself  the  pro-martyr  of  a  cause  rapidly  perfecting.  All 
through  his  boyhood  days  he  felt  himself  lifted  and  quickened 
by  great  ideas  and  sublime  purposes.  He  had  flowing  in  his 
veins  the  blood  of  his  great  ancestor,  Peter  Brown »  who  came 
over  in  the  **  Mayflower  *' ;  and  the  following  inscription  appears 
Upon  a  marble  monument  in  the  graveyard  at  Canton  Centre, 
New  York:  **  In  memory  of  Captain  John  Brown,  who  died 
in  the  Revolutionary  army,  at  New  York,  September  3,  1776. 
He  was  of  the  fourth  generation,  in  regular  descent,  from  Peter 
Brown,  one  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  who  landed  from  the  *  May- 
flower,' at  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  December  22,  1620.*'  This 
is  the  best  commcntar}-  on  his  inherent  love  of  absolute  liberty, 
his  marvellous  courage  and  transcendent  military  genius.  For 
years  he  elaborated  and  perfected  his  plans,  working  upon 
the  public  sentiment  of  his  day  by  the  most  praiseworthy 
means*  He  bent  and  bowed  the  most  obdurate  conservatism 
of  his  day,  and  rallied  to  his  standards  the  most  eminent 
men,  the  strongest  intellects  in  the  North.  His  ethics  and 
religion  were  as  broad  as  the  universe,  and  beneficent  in  their 
wide  ramification.  And  it  was  upon  his  "  religion  of  human- 
ity," that  embraced  our  entire  species,  that  he  proceeded  with 
his  herculean  task  of  striking  off  the  chains  of  the  enslaved. 
Few,  very  few  of  his  most  intimate  friends  knew  his  plans^ — the 
plan  of  freeing  the  slaves.  Many  knew  his  great  faith,  his  exalted 
sentiments,  his  ideas  of  liberty,  in  their  crudity;  but  to  a  faithful 
few  only  did  he  reveal  his  stupendous  plans  in  their  entirety. 
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Hon.  Frederick  Douglass  and  Colonel  Richard  J.  Hinton, 
knew  more  of  Brown's  real  purposes  than  any  other  persons,  with 
the  exception  of  J.  H.  Kagi,  Osborn  Anderson,  Owen  Brown, 
Richard  Realf,  and  George  B.  Gill. 

"  Of  men  born  of  woman/*  there  is  not  a  greater  than  John 
Brown.  He  was  the  forerunner  of  Lincoln,  the  great  apostle  of 
freedom. 

One  year  before  he  went  to  Harper's  Ferry,  a  friend  met  Brown 
in  Kansas  [in  June,  1858],  and  learned  that  during  the  previous 
month  he  had  brought  almost  all  of  his  plans  to  perfection  ;  and 
that  the  day  and  hour  were  fixed  to  strike  the  blow.  One  year 
before,  a  convention  had  met,  on  the  8th  of  May,  1858,  at  Chat- 
ham, Canada.  At  this  convention  a  provisional  constitution  and 
ordinances  were  drafted  and  adopted,  with  the  following  officers : 
Commander-in-Chief,  John  Brown  ;  Secretary  of  War,  J.  H.  Kagi ; 
Members  of  Congress,  Alfred  M.  Ellsworth,  Osborn  Anderson ; 
Treasurer,  Owen  Brown ;  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Geo.  B. 
Gill ;  Secretary  of   State,  Richard  Realf. 

John  Brown  made  his  appearance  in  Ohio  and  Canada  in  the 
spring  of  1 859.  He  wrote  letters,  made  speeches,  collected 
funds  for  his  little  army,  and  made  final  arrangements  with  his 
Northern  allies,  etc.  He  purchased  a  small  farm,  about  six  miles 
from  Harper's  Ferry,  on  the  Maryland  side,  and  made  it  his  ord- 
nance depot.  He  had  102  Sharp's  rifles,  68  pistols,  55  bayonets, 
12  artillery  swords,  483  pikes,  150  broken  handles  of  pikes,  16 
picks,  40  shovels,  besides  quite  a  number  of  other  appurtenances 
of  war.  This  was  in  July,  He  intended  to  make  all  of  his  ar- 
rangements  during  the  summer  of  1859,  '^"^  meet  his  men  in  the 
Alleghanies  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year. 

The  apparent  rashness  of  the  John  Brown  movement  may  be 
mitigated  somewhat  by  the  fact  that  he  failed  to  carry  out  his 
original  plan.  During  the  summer  of  1859  ^^  instructed  his 
Northern  soldiers  and  sympathizers  to  be  ready  for  the  attack  on 
the  night  of  the  24th  of  October,  1859.  ^^^  while  at  Baltimore, 
in  September,  he  got  the  impression  that  there  was  conspiracy  in 
his  camp,  and  in  order  to  preclude  its  consummation,  suddenly, 
without  sending  the  news  to  his  friends  at  the  North,  determined 
to  strike  the  first  blow  on  the  night  of  the  17th  of  October.  The 
news  of  his  battle  and  his  bold  stand  against  the  united  forces  of 
Virginia  and  Maryland  swept  across  the  country  as  the  wild 
storm  comes  down  the   mountain  side.      Friend  and   foe  were 
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alike  astonished  and  alarmed.  The  enemies  of  the  cause  he 
represented,  when  they  recovered  from  their  surprise,  laughed 
their  little  laugh  of  scorn,  and  eased  their  feelings  by  referring  to 
him  as  the  "  madman."  Friends  faltered,  and,  while  they  did  not 
question  his  earnestness,  doubted  his  Judgment.  **  Why/'  they 
asked,  **  should  he  act  with  such  palpable  rashness,  and  thereby 
render  more  diflficult  and  impossible  the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves?**  They  claimed  that  the  blow  he  struck,  instead  of 
severing,  only  the  more  tightly  riveted,  the  chains  upon  the 
helpless  and  hapless  Blacks,  But  in  the  face  of  subsequent  his- 
tory we  think  his  surviving  friends  will  change  their  views. 
There  is  no  proof  that  his  fears  were  not  well  grounded  ;  that  a 
conspiracy  was  in  progress.  And  who  can  tell  whether  a  larger 
force  would  have  been  more  effective,  or  the  night  of  the  24th 
more  opportune?  May  it  not  be  believed  that  the  good  old  man 
was  right,  and  that  Harper's  Ferry  was  just  the  place,  and  the 
17th  of  October  just  the  time  to  strike  for  freedom,  and  make 
the  rock-ribbed  mountains  of  Virginia  to  tremble  at  the  presence 
of  a  **  master ! '' — the  king  of  freedom  ? 

He  was  made  a  prisoner  on  the  igth  of  October,  1859.  and 
remained  until  the  7th  of  November  without  a  change  of  clothing 
or  medical  aid.  Forty-two  days  from  the  time  of  his  imprison- 
ment he  expiated  his  crime  upon  the  scaffold — a  crime  against 
slave-holding,  timorous  Virginia,  for  bringing  liberty  to  the  op- 
pressed. He  was  a  man,  and  there  was  nothing  that  interested 
man  which  was  foreign  to  his  nature.  He  had  gone  into  Virginia 
to  save  life,  not  to  destroy  it.  The  sighs  and  groans  of  the  op- 
pressed had  entered  Into  his  souK 

He  had  heard  the  Macedonian  cry  to  come  over  and  help 
them.     He  went,  and  it  cost  him  his  life,  but  he  gave  it  freely. 

Captain  Acvis,  the  jailer,  said  :  **  He  was  the  gamest  man  I 
ever  saw/*  And  Mr,  Valandingham,  at  that  time  a  member  of 
Congress  from  Ohio,  and  who  examined  him  in  court,  said  in  a 
speech  afterward, 

"It  is  in  vain  to  underrate  either  the  man  or  the  conspiracy.  Cap- 
tain John  Brown  is  as  brave  and  resolute  a  raan  as  ever  headed  an  in- 
surrection, and,  in  a  good  cause,  and  with  a  sufficient  force,  would  have 
been  a  consummate  partisan  commander.  He  has  coolness,  daring, 
persistency,  stoic  faith  and  patience,  and  a  firmness  of  will  and  purpose 
unconquerable  !  He  is  the  farthest  possible  remove  from  the  ordinary 
rullian,  fanatic,  or  madman./* 
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No  friend,  howsoever  ardent  in  his  love,  could  have  woven  a 
chaplet  more  worthy  than  the  one  placed  upon  the  brow  of  the 
old  hero  by  his  most  embittered  foe.  A  truer  estimate  of  John 
Brown  cannot  be  had. 

South  Carolina,  Missouri,  and  Kentucky  sent  a  rope  to  hang 
hini,  but,  the  first  two  lacking  strength,  Kentucky  had  the  ever- 
lasting disgrace  of  furnishing  the  rope  to  strangle  the  noblest 
man  that  ever  lived  in  any  age. 

The  last  letter  he  ever  wrote  was  written  to  Mrs.  Geo.  L. 
Stearns,  and  she  shall  give  its  history : 

This  letter  requires  the  history  which  attaches  to  it,  and  illustrates 
the  consideration  which  the  brave  martyr  had  for  those  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  him.  It  was  written  on  a  half  sheet  of  paper,  the  exact  size 
of  the  pages  of  a  book  into  which  he  carefully  inserted  it,  and  tied  up 
in  a  handkerchief  with  other  books  and  papers,  which  he  asked  his 
jailer  (Mr.  Avis)  to  be  allowed  to  go  with  his  body  to  North  Elba,  and 
which  Mrs.  Brown  took  with  her  from  the  Charlestown  prison.  Her 
statement  to  me  about  it  is  this  :  She  had  been  at  home  some  two 
weeks,  had  looked  over  the  contents  of  the  handkerchief  many  times, 
When  one  day  in  turning  the  leaves  of  that  particular  book,  she  came 
upon  this  letter,  on  which  she  said  she  found  two  or  three  blistered 
spots,  the  only  tear  drops  she  had  seen  among  his  papers.  They  are 
now  yellow  with  lime.  On  the  back  of  the  half  sheet  was  written  : 
**  Please  mail  this  to  her,"  which  she  did,  and  so  it  reached  my  hand  ; 
seeming  as  if  from  the  world  to  which  his  spirit  had  fled.  It  quite 
overwhelmed  my  husband.  Presently  he  said  :  *'  See,  dear,  how  care- 
ful the  old  man  has  been,  he  would  not  even  direct  it  with  your  name 
to  go  from  Virginia  to  Boston  through  the  post-offices  ;  and  altho'  it 
contains  no  message  to  me,  one  of  those  '  farc7vells  I '  \s>  intended  for 
me,  and  also  the  *  Love  to  Ail  who  love  their  neighbors.'  " 

"  Charlestown,  Jefferson  Co  Va.  29th  Nov.  1859. 

/*  Mrs.  George  L.  Stearns 

'*  Boston,  Mass. 

*'  My  Dear  Friend  : — No  letter  I  have  received  since  my  imprison- 
ment here,  has  given  me  more  satisfaction,  or  comfort,  than  yours  of  the 
8th  inst.  I  am  quite  cheerful  :  and  never  more  happy.  Have  only 
time  to  write  you  a  word.     May  God  forever   reward  you  and  ail  yours. 

'^My  io7'e  to  All  who  love  their  neighbors.  I  have  asked  to  be 
spared  from  having  any  mock,  or  hypocritical  prayers  made  m*er  me 
when  I  am  publicly  murdered  ;  and  that  my  only  religious  aitendcnts  be 
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'  HHky  Mrfyy  ragged,  hareheadid  and  barefooted^  Slave  Boy$  ;  and  CirU^ 
led  by  some  old  gray-headed  slave  Mother, 

**  Farewell.     Farewell 

"Your  Friend, 

**JOHN  BROWN/'* 

The  man  who  hung  him,  Governor  Wise,  lived  to  see  the  plans 
of  Brown  completed  and  his  most  cherished  hopes  fulfilled.  He 
heard  the  warning  shot  fired  at  Sumter,  saw  Richmond  fall  the 
war  end  in  victory  to  the  party  of  John  Brown;  saw  the  slave- 
pen  converted  into  the  school-house,  and  the  four  millions  Brown 
fought  and  died  for,  elevated  to  the  honors  of  citizenship.  And 
at  last  he  has  entered  the  grave,  where  his  memory  will  perish 
with  his  body,  while  the  soul  and  fame  of  John  Brown  go  march- 
ing down  the  centuries ! 

Galileo,  Copernicus,  Newton,  and  John  Brown  have  to  wait 
the  calmer  judgments  of  future  generations.  These  men  be- 
lieved that  God  sent  them  to  do  a  certain  work — to  reveal  a 
hidden  truth  ;  to  pour  light  into  the  minds  of  benighted  and 
superstitious  men.  They  completed  their  work  ;  they  did  nobly 
and  well,  then  bowed  to  rest — 

H^  **With  patriarchs  of  the  infant  world — with  kings, 

^^H  The  powerful  of  the  earth," 

^wnile    generation    after   generation    studies    their   handwriting 
V  on  the  wall  of  time  and  interprets  their  thoughts.     Despised,  per- 
secuted, and  unappreciated  while   in  the  flesh,  they  arc  honored 
after  death,  and  enrolled  among  earth's  good  and  great,  her  wise 
_^  and  brave.      The  shock  Brown  gave  the  walls  of  the  slave  insti- 
f  tution  was  felt  from  its  centre  to  its  utmost  limits.     It  was  the 
entering  wedge  ;  it  laid  bare  the  accursed  institution,  and  taught 
good  men  everywhere  to  hate  it  with  a  perfect  hatred.     Slavery 
received  its  death  wound  at  the  hands  of  a  '*  lonely  old   man/* 
When  he  smote  Virginia,  the  non-resistants,  the  anti-slavery  men, 
learned  a  lesson.     They  saw  what  was  necessary  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  work,  and  were   now   ready  for  the  **  worst.** 
He  rebuked  the  conservatism  of  the  North,  and  gave  an   exam- 
ple of  adherence  to  duty,  devotion   to  truth,  and   fealty  to   God 
and   man    that    make  the    mere   '*  professor"    to    tremble   with 
B  shame.     "John   Brown's  body  lies  mouldering  in  the  clay,"  but 
his  immortal  name  will  be  pronounced  with  blessings  in  all  lands 
and  by  all  people  till  the  end  of  time* 

'This  Icucr  is  printed  for  the  first  time,  with  Mrs.  Slcama's  coiueat. 
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THE  yEGRO  IN  THE  WAR  FOR  THE  UNION. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

DEFINITION  OF  THE   WAR   ISSUE. 

>¥  Sl.\vb  Population  in  Slave-holding  States  from  1850-1860.  —  Products  of 
Si.  wit  L.\a«.>R.  —  Basis  of  Southern  Representation.  —  Six  Seceding  States  organize  a 
NAM  iJovfcii.NMENT.  — Constitution  of  the  Confederate  Government. — Speech  by  Alix- 
\M«h!<  M  Stephen!^  —  Mr.  Lincoln  in  Favor  of  Gradual  Emancipation.  —  He  is  elected 
l*iitvMi>K.Nr  OF  the  United  States.  —  The  Issue  of  the  War  between  the  States. 

IN  iS'vX^  ihorc  were,  in  the  fifteen  slave-holding  States,  12,240,- 
v.\x>  souls,  of  whom  8,039,000  were  whites,  251,000  free  per- 
xv>n>  ot  color,  and  3,950,000  were  slaves.  The  gain  of  the  entire 
iK»|»uuaion  of  the  slave-holding  States,  from  1850-1860,  was  2,627,- 
^\\\  ov[im1  to  27.33  per  cent.  The  slave  population  had  increased 
\^0,oU.  or  23.44  per  cent.,  not  including  the  slaves  in  the  Dis- 
tiict  of  Columbia,  where  they  had  lost  502  slaves  during  the 
dcc.ulo.  The  nineteen  non-slave-holding  States  and  the  seven 
Iciutvuics.  including  the  District  of  Columbia,  contained  19,203-, 
v\>^  ^v»uls.  oi  whom  18,920,771  were  whites,  237,283  free  persons 
ot  coK>i.  and  41,725  civilized  Indians.  The  actual  increase  of 
ihiN  px^pulalion  was  5.624,101,  or  41.24  per  cent.  During  the 
viuu'  prriod  1850-1860 — the  total  population  of  free  persons  of 
CoK»r  in  I  he  I'liited  States  increased  from  434,449  to  487,970,  or 
al  thr  rate  of  1 2.33  per  cent.,  annual  increase  of  above  i  per 
vvMit.  Ill  1S50  the  Mulattoes  were  11. 15  per  cent.,  regarding  the 
\Mntv'vl  Stales  as  owe  aggregate,  and  in  i860  were  13.25  per  cent., 
kA  the  entire  Colored  population. 
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* 

TOTAL   COLOKEP    POPULATION   OF   THR   VNITED   STATES* 


Colored. 

Numbers, 

Proportions. 

1850. 

i860. 

i       1850. 

t86o. 

Blacks  

Mulattoes 

3.^iJ.o57 
405J5> 

3,638,808 

3,853,478 

588.352 

4,441,830 

88.S5 
11.15 

86.75 
1325 

Total  Colored    .     . 

100.00 

100.00 

So,  in  ten  years,  from  1850-1860,  the  increase  of  blacks  above 
the  current  deaths  was  620421,  or  more  than  one  half  of  a 
miMion,  while  the  corresponding  increase  of  Mulattoes  was 
l82»6oi.  Estimating  the  deaths  to  have  been  22.4  per  cent,  dur- 
ing the  same  period,  or  one  in  40  annually,  the  total  births  of 
Blacks  in  ten  years  was  about  1,345,000.  and  the  total  births 
of  Mulattoes  about  273,000.      Thus  it  appears,  in  the  prevail 

E  order,  that  of  every   100  births  of  Colored,  about    17  were 
lattocs,  and  83  Blacks,  indicating  a  ratio  of  nearly  I  to  5, 
There  were ; 


Deaf  and  dumb  slaves 531 

Blind 1,387 

Insane -327 

Idiotic 1,182 

Total 3,427 


There  were  400,000  slaves  in  the  towns  and  cities  of  the 
South,  and  2,8a4»3i3  in  the  count ry.  The  products  of  slave 
labor  in    iS«;o  were  as  follows  ; 


■  Cotton  . 

■  Tobacco  ♦ 

■  Cane  sugar 

■  Hemp 

I 


SLAVE    LABOR    PRODUCTS  IN    1850. 

$98,603,720 

13,982,686 

•  .  .  •       12,378,850 

•  •  •  •  •  5,000,000 

Rice      ..•••..•       4,000,000 
Molasses «»54o»'79 

♦136,505^435 
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Then  were  347»525  slave-holders  against  5»873»893  non- 
?iave4xoIdeni  in  the  slave  States.  The  representation  in  Con- 
gress was  as  follows : 

Northern  representatives  based  on  white  population    •        .  142 

Northern  representatives  based  on  Colored  population         •  2 

Southern  representatives  based  on  white  population     •        •  6% 

Southern  representatives  based  on  free  Colored  population  '2 

Southern  representatives  based  on  slave  population              .  so 
Ratio  of  representation  for  1853                       .    93^20 

The  South  owned  16,652  churches,  valued  at  $22,142,085 ;  the 
North  owned  21,357  churches,  valued  at  $65,167,586.  The  South 
printed  annually  92,165,919  copies  of  papers  and  periodicals ;  the 
North  printed  annually  334,146,081  copies  of  papers  and  periodic 
cals.  The  South  owned,  other  than  private,  722  libraries,  contain- 
ing 742,794  volumes;  the  North  owned,  other  than  private, 
14,902  libraries,  containing  3,882,217  volumes. 

In  sentiment,  motive,  and  civilization  the  two  *' Sections** 
were  as  far  apart  as  the  poles.  New  England,  Puritan,  Round- 
head civilization  could  not  fellowship  the  Cavaliers  of  the 
South.  There  were  not  only  two  sections  and  two  political  par- 
ties in  the  United  States; — there  were  two  antagonistic  govern- 
mental ideas.  John  C.  Calhoun  and  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  of 
the  South,  represented  the  idea  of  the  separate  and  individual 
sovereignty  of  each  of  the  States  ;  while  William  H.  Seward  and 
Abraham  Lincoln,  of  the  North,  represented  the  idea  of  the 
centralization  of  governmental  authority,  so  far  as  it  was  neces- 
sary to  secure  uniformity  of  the  laws,  and  the  supremacy  of 
the  Federal  Constitution.  On  the  25th  of  October.  1858,  in  a 
speech  delivered  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  William  H.  Seward  said: 

**  Our  country  is  a  theatre  which  exhibits,  in  full  operation,  two  radi- 
cally ditTerent  political  systems  :  the  one  resting  on  the  basis  of  servile 
or  slave  labor  ;  the  other  on  the  basis  of  voluntary  labor  of  freemen. 

**  The  two  systems  are  at  once  perceived  to  be  incongruous.  They 
never  have  permanently  existed  together  in  one  country,  and  they  never 
can. 

.     .       **  These  antagonistic  systems  are  continually  coming  in 
closer  contact,  and  collision  ensues. 

**  Shall  I  tell  you  what  this  collision  means  ?  It  is  an  irrepressible 
conllict  between  opposing  and  enduring  forces,  and  it  means  that  the 


I 
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Jnited  Stales  nuisi,  and  will,  sooner  or  later,  become  entirely  a  slave- 
holding  nation^  or  entirely  a  free  labor  nation.  Either  the  cotton  and 
rice  fields  of  South  Carolina,  and  the  sugar  plantations  of  Louisiana, 
will  ultimately  be  tilled  by  free-labor,  and  Charleston  and  New  Orleans 
become  marts  for  legitimate  merchandise  alone,  or  else  the  rye  fields 
and  wheat  fields  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York  must  again  be  sur- 
rendered by  their  farmers  to  the  slave  culture  and  to  the  production  of 
slaves,  ;ind  Boston  and  New  York  become  once  more  markets  for  trade 
in  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men/* 

Upon  the  eve  of  the  great  Rebellion,  Mr.  Seward  said  in  the 
United  States  Senate : 

**  K  free  Republican  government  like  this,  notwithstanding  all  its 
constitutional  checks,  cannot  long  resist  and  counteract  the  progress  of 
society, 

"  Free  labor  has  at  last  apprehended  its  rights  and  its  destiny,  and 
[  tfi  organizing  itself  to  assume  the  government  of  the  Republic.  It 
will  henceforth  meet  you  boldly  and  resohilcly  here  (Washington)  \  it 
will  meet  you  everywhere,  in  the  territories  and  out  of  them,  where- 
ever  you  may  go  to  extend  slavery.  It  has  driven  you  back  in  Cali- 
fornia and  in  Kansas  ;  it  will  invade  you  soon  in  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Virgmia,  Missouri,  and  Texas,  It  will  meet  you  in  Arizona,  in 
Central  America,  and  even  in  Cuba, 

*'  You  may,  indeed,  get  a  start  under  or  near  the  tropics,  and  seem 
safe  for  a  time,  but  it  will  be  only  a  short  time.  Even  there  you  will 
found  Stales  only  for  free  labor,  or  to  maintain  and  occupy.  Tlic  in- 
terest of  the  whole  race  demands  the  ultimate  emancipation  of  all 
,  men.  Whether  that  consummation  shall  be  allowed  to  take  ctlect,  with 
needful  and  wise  precautions  against  sudden  change  and  disaster,  or  be 
hurried  on  by  violence,  is  all  that  remains  for  you  to  decide.  The 
white  man  needs  this  continent  to  labor  upon.  His  head  is  clear,  his 
arm  is  strong,  and  his  necessities  are  fixed. 

**It  is  for  yourselves,  and  not  for  us,  to  decide  how  long  and 
through  what  further  mortifications  and  disasters  the  contest  shall  be 
protracted  before  Freedom  shall  enjoy  her  already  assured  triumph. 

•*You  may  refuse  to  yield  it  now,  and  for  a  short  period,  but  your 
refusal  will  only  animate  the  friends  of  freedom  with  the  courage  and 
the  resolution,  and  produce  the  union  among  them,  which  alone  is  neces- 
sary on  their  part  to  attain  the  position  itself,  simultaneously  with  the 
impending  overthrow  of  the  existing  Federal  Administration  and  the 
constitution  of  a  new  and  more  independent  Congress.'* 
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Mr.  Lincoln  said  during  a  discussion  of  the  impending  crisis: 

''  I  believe  this  government  cannot  endure  permanently,  half  slave 
and  half  free.  I  do  not  expect  the  Union  to  be  dissolved  ;  I  'do  not 
expect  the  house  to  fall,  but  I  do  expect  that  it  will  cease  to  be  divided. 
It  will  become  all  one  thing,  or  all  the  other.  Either  the  opponents  of 
slavery  will  arrest  the  further  spread  of  it,  and  place  it  where  the  public 
mind  shall  rest  in  the  belief  that  it  is  in  the  course  of  ultimate  extinc- 
tion, or  its  advocates  will  push  it  forward  until  it  shall  become  alike 
lawful  in  all  the  States,  old  as  well  as  new,  North  as  well  as  South. 

"  I  have  always  hated  slavery  as  much  as  any  Abolitionist  I  have 
always  been  an  old-line  Whig.  I  have  always  hated  it,  and  I  always 
believed  it  in  a  course  of  ultimate  extinction.  If  I  were  in  Congress, 
and  a  vote  should  come  up  on  a  question  whether  slavery  should  be 
prohibited  in  a  new  territory,  in  spite  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision  I 
would  vote  that  it  should." 

Notwithstanding  the  confident  tone  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  state- 
ment that  he  did  "  not  expect  the^  house  to  fall,"  it  did  fall,  and 
great  was  the  fall  thereof ! 

On  Saturday,  9th  of  February,  1861,  six  seceding  States  met 
at  Montgomery,  Alabama,  and  organized  an  independent  gov- 
ernment. The  ordinances  of  secession  were  passed  by  the  States 
as  follows : 


STATE. 

DATE. 

YEAS. 

KAVS. 

South  Carolina 

Dec.  20,  i860 

.    .69 

Mississippi    . 

Jan.  9,  i86r 

.     84 

IS 

Alabama 

Jan.  II,  1861 

61 

39 

Florida 

Jan.  II    1 861 

.     62 

7 

Georgia 

Jan.  19,  1861 

.       228 

89 

Louisiana 

Jan.  25,  1 86 1 

•     "3 

17 

The  following  delegates  presented  their  credentials  and  were 
admitted  and  represented  their  respective  States: 

Alabama.— R.  W.  Walker,  R.  H.  Smith,  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  W.  P. 
Chilton,  S.  F.  Hale  Colon,  J.  McRae,  John  Gill  Shorter,  David  P. 
Lewis,  Thomas  Fearn. 

Florida. — James  B.  Owens,  J.  Patten  Anderson,  Jackson  Morton 
(not  present). 

Georgia. — Robert  Toombs,  Howell  Cobb,  F.  S.  Bartow,  M.  J. 
Crawford,  E.  A.  Nisbet,  B.  H.  Hill,  A.  R.  Wright,  Thomas  R.  Cobb,  A, 
H.  Kenan,  A.  H.  Stephens. 
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Louisiana, — John  Perkins,  Jr,  A.  Dcdonet,  Charles  M.  Conrad, 
D.  F.  Kenner,  G.  E,  Sparrow,  Henry  Marshal L 

Mississippi. — W,  P.  Harris,  Walter  Brooke,  N.  S*  Wilson,  A.  M.- 
Clayton, W.  S.  Barry,  J.  T.  Harrison. 

South  Carolina. — R,  B.  Rhett,  R.  W,  Barnwell,  L,  M.  Keilt, 
James  Chestnut,  Jr.,  C.  G.  Memminger,  W.  Porcher  Miles,  Thomas  J. 
Withers,  W.  W.  Boycc. 

A  president  and  vice-president  were  chosen  by  unanimous 
vote.  President — Honorable  Jefferson  Davis,  of  Mississippi 
Vice-President — Honorable  Alexander  H,  Stephens,  of  Georgia. 
The  following  gentlemen  composed  the  Cabinet : 

Secretary  of  State,  Robert  Toombs;  Secretary  of  Treasury, 
C.  G»  Memminger;  Secretary  of  Interior  (Vacancy);  Secretary  of 
War,  L.  P.  Walker;  Secretary  of  Navy,  John  Perkins,  Jr.;  Post- 
master-General, H*  T.  Ebctt ;  Attorney-General,  J*  P,  Btnjamin, 

The  Constitution  of  live  Confederate  Government  did  not  dif* 
fer  so  very  radically  from  the  Federal  Constitution.  The  follow- 
ing were  the  chief  points  : 

**  I.  The  importation  of  African  negroes  from  any  foreign  country 
other  than  the  slave- holding  States  of  the  Confederate  States  is  hereby 
forbidden,  and  Congress  is  required  to  pass  such  laws  as  shall  effectu- 
ally prevent  the  same, 

**  a.  Congress  shall  also  have  power  to  prohibit  the  introduction  of 
slaves  from  any  State  not  a  member  of  this  Confederacy* 

**  The  Congress  shall  have  power  : 

"  !♦  To  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  for 
revenue  necessary  to  pay  the  debts  and  carry  on  the  government  of  the 
Confederacy,  and  all  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  shall  be  uniform 
throughout  the  Confederacy. 

**  A  slave  in  one  State  escaping  to  another  shall  be  delivered*  upon 
the  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  said  slave  may  belong,  by  the  Executive 
authority  of  the  State  in  which  such  slave  may  be  found  ;  and  in  any 
case  of  abduction  or  forcible  rescue,  full  compensation,  including  the 
value  of  slave,  and  all  costs  and  expense,  shall  be  made  to  the  parly  by 
the  State  in  which  such  abduction  or  rescue  shall  lake  place. 

*'2,  The  government  hereby  instituted  shall  lake  immediate  steps 
for  the  settlement  of  all  matters  between  the  States  forming  it  and  their 
late  confederates  of  the  United  States  in  relation  to  the  public  property 
and  public  debt  at  the  time  of  their  withdrawal  from  them  ;  these  States 
hereby  declaring  it  to  be  their  wish  and  earnest  desire  to  adjust  every- 
thing pertaming  to  the  common  property,  common  liabilities,  and  com* 
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mon  obligations  of  that  Union,  upon  principles  of  rtght^  justice,  equil 
and  good  faith/* 

At  first  blush  it  would  appear  that  the  new  government  had 
not  been  erected  upon  the  slave  question;  that  it  had  gone  as  far 
as  the  Federal  Government  to  suppress  the  foreign  slave-trade; 
and  that  nobler  and  sublimer  ideas  and  motives  had  inspired  and 
animated  the  Southern  people  in  their  movement  for  a  new  gov 
ernment.  But  the  men  who  wrote  the  Confederate  platford 
knew  what  they  were  about.  They  knew  that  to  avoid  tl 
charge  that  would  certainly  be  made  against  them,  of  havinl 
seceded  in  order  to  make  slavery  a  national  institution,  they 
must  be  careful  not  to  exhibit  such  intentions  in  their  Constitu- 
tion. But  that  the  South  seceded  on  account  of  the  slavery 
question,  there  can  be  no  historical  doubt  whatever.  Jefferson 
Davis,  President,  so-caUed,  of  the  Confederate  Government,  said_ 
in  his  Message,  April  29,  1861  : 

'*  When  the  several  States  delegated  certain  powers  to  the  United 
States  Congress,  a  large  portion  of  the  laboring  population  consisted  of 
African  slaves^  imported  into  the  colonies  by  the  mother-country.  In 
twelve  out  of  the  thirteen  States,  negro  slavery  existed  ;  and  the  right 
of  property  in  slaves  was  protected  by  law.  This  property  was  recoj 
nized  in  the  Constitution  ;  and  provision  was  made  against  its  loss 
the  escape  of  the  slave. 

**The  increase  in  the  number  of  slaves  hy  further  importation  fr 
.Africa  was  also  secured  by  a  clause  forbidding  Congress  to  prohibit  li 
_  ive-trade  anterior  to  a  certain  date ;  and  in  no  clause  can  there 
found  any  delegation  of  power  to  the  Congress,  authorizing  it  in  any 
manner  to  legislate  to  the  prejudice,  detriment,  or  discouragement  of  the 
owners  of  that  species  of  property,  or  excluding  it  from  the  protection 
of  the  Government. 

"  The  climate  and  sni!  of  the  Northern  States  soon  proved  unpro] 
tious  to  the  continuance  of  slave  labor ;  whilst  the  converse  was  tl 
case  at  the  South.  Under  the  unrestricted  free  intercourse  betwei 
the  two  sections,  the  Northern  States  consiilted  their  own  interest, 
selling  their  slaves  to  the  South,  and  prohibiting  slavery  within  their 
limits.  The  South  were  willing  purchasers  of  a  property  suitable  10 
their  wants,  and  paid  the  price  of  the  acquisition  without  harboring  a 
fiuspicion  that  their  quiet  possession  was  to  be  disturbed  by  those  who 
were  inhibited  not  only  by  want  of  constitutional  authority,  but  by  good 
faith  as  vendors,  from  disquieting  a  title  emanating  from  themselves. 

**  As  soon,  however,  as  the  Northern  States  that  prohibited  African 
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slavery  within  their  limits  had  reached  a  number  sufficient  to  give  their 
[•representation  a  controlbng  voice  in  the  Congress,  a  persistent  and  or- 

lanixcd  system  of  hostile  measures  against  the  rights  of  the  owners  of 
'slaves  in  the  Southern  States  was  inaugurated,  and  gradually  extended. 

A  continuous  series  of  measures  was  devised  and  prosecuted  for  the 

purpose  of  rendering  insecure  the  tenure  of  property  in  slaves, 

*'  With  interests  of  such  overwhelming  magnitude  imperilled,  the 
people  of  the  Southern  States  were  driven  by  the  conduct  of  the  North 
to  the  adoption  of  some  course  of  action  to  avoid  the  danger  with  which 
they  were  openly  menaced.  With  this  view,  the  Legislatures  of  the 
several  States  invited  the  people  to  select  delegates  to  conventions  to 
be  held  for  the  purpose  of  determining  for  themselves  what  measures 
were  best  adapted  to  meet  so  alarming  a  crisis  in  their  history,'* ' 

Alexander  H.  Stephens,  Vice-President,  as  he  was  called,  said, 
in  a  speech  delivered  at  Savannah,  Georgia,  21st  of  March,  1861  : 

**  The  new  Constitution  has  put  at  rest  foretef  all  the  agitating 
questions  relating  to  our  peculiar  institution, — African  slavery  as  it 
exists  amongst  us,  the  proper  status  of  the  negro  in  our  form  of  civili- 
zation. This  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  late  rupture  and  present 
revolution.     Jefferson,   in  his  forecast,  had  anticipated  this,  as  the 

*  rock  upon  which  the  old  Union  would  split/  He  was  right  What 
was  conjecture  with  him  is  now  a  realized  fact.  But  whether  he  fully 
comprehended  the  great  truth  upon  which  that  great  rock  stoi^d  and 
stands^  may  be  doubted.  The  prevailing  ideas  entertained  hy  him  and 
most  of  the  leading  statesmen  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  old 
Constitution^  were^  that  the  enslavement  of  the  African  was  in  violation 
9/  the  laws  of  nature  ;  thai  it  was  wrong  in  principle^  socially^  morally ^ 
and  politically.  It  was  an  evil  they  knew  not  well  how  to  deal  with  ;  but 
the  general  opinion  of  the  men  of  that  day  was,  that,  somehow  or  other 
in  the  order  of  Providence,  the  institution  would  be  evanescent,  and  pass 
away.  This  idea,  though  not  incorporated  in  the  Constiluiton,  was  the 
pr(^vailing  idea  at  the  lime.  The  Constitution,  it  is  true,  secured  every 
essential  guarantee  to  the  institution  while  it  should  last ;  and  hence 
no  argument  can  be  justly  used  against  the  constitutional  guarantees 
thus  secured,  because  of  the  common  sentiment  of  the  day.  Those 
ideas^  hoxim^er^  tuere  fundamentally  wrong.  They  rested  upon  the  as- 
sumption  of  the  equlity  of  races.  This  was  an  error.  It  was  a  sandy 
foundation  ;  and  the  idea  of  a  government  built  upon  it, — when  the 

*  storm  came  and  the  wind  blew,  xxfelL* 

*  NatioDAl  IntelUgencer,  Tuesday,  May  7.  id6t. 
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**  Our  new  government  is  founded  upon  exactly  the  opposite  ideas.  Its 
foundations  are  laid^  its  corner-stone  restSy  upon  the  great  truths  that  the 
negro  is  not  equal  to  the  white  man  j  that  slavery ,  subordination  to  the 
superior  race,  is  his  natural  and  normal  condition.  This,  our  neiv  gov- 
ernment, is  the  first,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  based  upon  this  great 
physical,  philosophical,  and  moral  truth.  This  truth  has  been  slow  in  the 
process  of  its  development,  like  all  other  truths  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  science.  It  has  been  so  even  amongst  us.  Many  who  hear 
me,  perhaps,  can  recollect  well  that  this  truth  was  not  generally  ad- 
mitted, even  within  their  day."  * 

Now,  then,  what  was  the  real  issue  between  the  Confederate 
States  and  the  United  States  ?  Why,  it  was  extension  oi  slavery 
by  the  former,  and  the  restriction  of  slavery  by  the  latter.  To 
put  the  issue  as  it  was  understood  by  Northern  men — in  poetic 
language,  it  was  '\The  Union  as  it  is.''  While  the  South,  at 
length,  through  its  leaders,  acknowledged  that  slavery  was  their 
issue,  the  North,  standing  upon  the  last  analysis  of  the  Free-Soil 
idea  of  resistance  to  the  further  inoculation  of  free  territory 
with  the  virus  of  slavery,  refused  to  recognize  slavery  as  an  issue. 
But  what  did  the  battle  cry  of  the  loyal  North,  **  The  Union  as  it 
is,"  mean  ?  A  Union  half  free  and  half  slave  ;  a  dual  govern- 
ment, if  not  in  fact,  certainly  in  the  brains  and  hearts  of  the 
people  ;  two  civilizations  at  eternal  and  inevitable  war  with  each 
other  ;  a  Union  with  the  canker-worm  of  slavery  in  it,  impairing 
its  strength  every  year  and  threatening  its  life  ;  a  Union  in 
which  two  hostile  ideas  of  political  economy  were  at  work,  and 
where  unpaid  slave  labor  was  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the 
free  workingmen.  And  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Re- 
publican party  acknowledged  the  right  of  Southerns  to  hunt 
slaves  in  the  free  States,  and  to  return  such  slaves,  under  the 
fugitive-slave  law,  to  their  masters.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  not  an 
Abolitionist,  as  many  people  think.  His  position  on  the  ques- 
tion  was  clearly  stated  in  the  answers  he  gave  to  a  number  of 
questions  put  to  him  by  Judge  Douglass  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
summer  of  1858.     Mr.  Lincoln  said  : 

"  Having  said  this  much,  I  will  take  up  the  judge's  interrogatories 
as  I  find  them  printed  in  the  Chicago  *  Times,*  and  answer  them  seri- 
atim.    In  order  that  there  may  be  no  mistake   about  it,  I  have  copied 

*  National  Intelligencer,  Tuesday,  April,  2,  1861. 
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the  interrogatories  in  writing,  and  also  my  answers  to  them.     The  first 
one  of  these  interrogatories  is  in  these  words : 

''Question  i.  *I  desire  to  know  whether  Lincoln  to-day  stands,  as 
he  did  m  1854,  in  favor  of  the  unconditional  repeal  of  the  Fugitive- 
Slave  Law  ? ' 

"  Answer.  I  do  not  now.  nor  ever  did,  stand  in  favor  of  the  uncon- 
ditional repeal  of  the  Fugitive-Slave  Law, 

f  **  Q*  2»  *  I  desire  him  to  answer  whether  he  stands  pledged  to-day, 
as  he  did  in  1854,  against  the  admission  of  any  more  slave  States  into 
the  Union,  even  if  the  people  want  them  ? ' 

"  A.  I  do  not  now,  nor  ever  did,  stand  pledged  against  the  admis- 
sion of  any  more  slave  States  into  the  Union. 

**  Q»  3-     '  ^  want  to  know  whether  he  stands  pledged  against  the  ad-* 

Cnissioa  of  a  new  State  into  the  Union  with  such  a  constitution  as  the 
people  of  that  State  may  see  fit  to  make/ 

**  Q,  4.  *  I  want  to  know  whether  he  stands  to-day  pledged  to  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  ?* 

**  A.  I  do  not  stand  to-day  pledged  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

'*  Q.  5,     *  I  desire  him  to  answer  whether  he  stands  pledged  to  the 
prohibition  of  the  slave-trade  between  the  different  States  ?  ' 
\        ^*  A.     I  do  not  stand  pledged  to  the  prohibition  of  the  slave-trade 
between  the  different  States. 

**  Q.  6.  *  I  desire  to  know  whether  he  stands  pledged  to  prohibit 
slavery  in  all  the  territories  of  the  United  States^  north  as  well  as  south 
of  the  Missouri  Compromise  line  ?* 

•'A.  I  am  impiiediy,  if  not  expressly,  pledged  to  a  belief  in  the 
ri^ht  and  duty  of  Congress  to  prohibit  slavery  in  all  the  United  States 
territories.     [Great  applause.] 

**  Q.  7-     *  I  desire  him  to  answer  whether  he  is  opposed  to  the  ac* 

^uisition  of  any  new  territory  unless  slaver^'  is  first  prohibited  therein?* 

"A.     I  am  not  generally  opposed  to  honest  acquisition  of  territory  ; 

l^ndf  in  any  given  case,  I  would  or  would  not  oppose  such  acquisition, 

accordingly  as  I  might  think  such  acquisition  would  or  would  not  agi- 

^  tale  the  slavery  question  among  ourselves. 

"Now,  my  friends,  it  will  be  perceived  upon  an  examination  of  these 
Lquestions  and  answers,  that  so  far  I  have  only  answered  that  I  was  not 
.pledged  to  this,  that,  or  the  other.     The  judge  has  not  framed  his  inter- 
rogatories to  ask  me  any  thing  more  than  this,  and  I  have  answered  in 
LStrict  accordance  with  the  interrogatories,  and  have  answered  truly  that 
Fl  am  noi  pledged 3.x  all  upon  any  of  the  points  to  which  I  have  answered. 
But  I  am  not  disposed  to  hang  upon  the  exact  form  of  his  interroga- 
tories.   I  am  rather  disposed  to  take  up  at  least  some  of  these  questions, 
and  state  what  I  really  think  upon  them. 
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'  Ai  :.:  the  nrst  one,  in  regard  to  the  Fugitive-Slave  Law,  I  have 
nc  -rr  :esi:aced  to  say,  and  I  do  not  now  hesitate  to  say,  that  I  think, 
inirr  -ne  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  people  of  the  Southern 
"^^o-res  ir*  entitled  to  a  congressional  slave  law.  Having  said  that,  I 
I-'--  ij,xi  nothing  to  say  in  regard  to  the  existing  Fugitive-Slave  Law, 
■jrner  than  that  I  think  it  should  have  been  framed  so  as  to  be  free 
:rr>m  -ome  of  the  objections  that  pertain  to  it,  without  lessening  its 
rnic'.ency.  And  inasmuch  as  we  are  not  now  in  an  agitation  in  re- 
jani  to  an  alteration  or  modification  of  that  law,  I  would  not  be  the 
man  to  introduce  it  as  a  new  subject  of  agitation  upon  the  general 
.jus^tion  of  slavery. 

"  In  regard  to  the  other  question,  of  whether  I  am  pledged  to  the 
iiimission  of  any  more  slave  States  into  the  Union,  I  state  to  you  very 
trankiy  that  I  would  be  exceedingly  sorry  ever  to  be  put  in  a  position 
of  hdvicg  to  pass  upon  that  question.  I  should  be  exceedingly  glad  to 
know  that  there  would  never  be  another  slave  State  admitted  into  the 
Union  ;  but  I  must  add,  that  if  slavery  shall  be  kept  out  of  the  territories 
viuring  the  territorial  existence  of  any  one  given  territory,  and  then  the 
pc^^ple  shall,  having  a  fair  chance  and  a  clear  field,  when  they  come  to 
aUoi^t  tiie  constitution,  do  such  an  extraordinary  thing  as  to  adopt  a 
slave  constitution,  uninfluenced  by  the  actual  presence  of  the  institution 
^mong  them,  I  see  no  alternative,  if  we  own  the  country,  but  to  admit 
them  into  the  Union.     [Applause.] 

"  The  third  interrogatory  is  answered  by  the  answer  to  the  second, 
ic  being,  as  I  conceive,  the  same  as  the  second. 

*'  riio  fourth  one  is  in  regard  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  In  relation  to  that  I  have  my  mind  very  distinctly 
in.ulo  up.  I  should  be  exceedingly  glad  to  see  slavery  abolished  in  the 
Pi^Uirl  oi  Columbia.  I  believe  that  Congress  possesses  the  constitu- 
tuMi.il  pvuvor  to  abolish  it.  Yet,  as  a  member  of  Congress,  I  should  not. 
\^'.il\  my  present  views,  be  in  favor  of  e?idtavoring  to  abolish  slavery  iu 
ilu'  Pistrict  of  Columbia,  unless  it  would  be  upon  these  conditions: 
/•'•>.'.  that  the  abolition  should  be  gradual  ;  second,  that  it  should  be  on 
,1  voio  t»t  tiic  majority  of  qualified  voters  in  the  district  ;  and,  third,  thai 
v'xMnvon>ain>n  should  be  made  to  unwilling  owners.  With  these  three  con- 
vl'.nons  I  ronfcss  I  would  be  exceedingly  glad  to  see  Congress  abolish 
>l.i\<iv  in  ilio  nistrict  of  Columbia,  and,  in  the  language  of  Henry  Clay, 
'  >\\i\p  trvMu  our  capital  that  foul  blot  upon  our  nation.' 

•"  In  iciiaul  to  the  fifth  interrogatory,  I  must  say  here  that,  as  to  the 
qucsUvMi  ot  iho  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  between  the  different  States, 
I  on  irulv  answer,  as  I  have,  that  I  2aw  pledged  \.o  nothing  about  it.  It 
IN  .1  snlMcrt  to  which  I  have  not  given  that  mature  consideration  that 
\vo\iUl  make  me  feel  authorized  to  state  a  position  so  as  to  hold  myself 
vM\tnvly  bound  by  it.      In   other  words,   that  question  has  never  been 
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prominently  enough  before  me  to  induce  me  to  investigate  whether  we 
really  have  the  constitutional  power  to  do  it.  I  could  investigate  it,  if 
I  had  sufficient  time,  to  bring  myself  to  a  conclusion  upon  that  subject; 

»but  I  have  not  done  so,  and  I  say  so  frankly  to  you  hcre»  ;md  to  Judge 
Douglass.  I  must  say,  however,  that  if  I  should  be  of  opinion  that 
Congress  does  possess  the  constitutional  power  to  abolish  slave- trading 
jmong  the  dififerenl- States,  I  should  still  nor  be  in  favor  of  the  exercise 
of  that  power  unless  upon  some  conservative  principle  as  I  conceive  it, 
akin  to  what  I  have  said  in  relation  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia, 

**  My  answer  as  to  whether  I  desire  that  slavery  should  be  prohibited 
in  all  territories  of  the  United  States,  is  full  and  explicit  within  itself, 
and  cannot  be  made  clearer  by  any  comments  of  mine.     So,  I  suppose, 

•  in  regard  to  the  question  whether  I  am  opposed  to  the  acquisition  of 
any  more  territory  unless  slavery  is  first  prohibited  therein,  my  answer 
is  such  that  I  could  add  nothing  by  way  of  illustration,  or  making 
myself  better  understood,  than  the  answer  which  I  have  placed  in 
writing. 

**  Now,  in  all  this  the  judge  has  me,  and  he  has  me  on  the  record. 
I  suppose  he  had  flattered  himself  that  I  was  really  entertaining  one 
set  of  opinions  for  one  place,  and  another  set  for  another  place — that  I 
was  afraid  to  say  at  one  place  what  I  uttered  at  another.  What  I  am 
saying  here  I  suppose  I  say  to  a  vast  audience  as  strongly  tending  to 
abolitionism  as  any  audience  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  I  believe  I  am 
saying  that  which,  if  it  would  be  offensive  to  any  persons  and  render 
them  enemies  to  myself,  would  be  offensive  to  persons  in  this  au- 
dience/*' 

Here,  then,  is  the  position  of  Mr  Lincoln  set  forth  with  dclib. 
eration  and  care*  He  was  opposed  to  any  coercive  measures  in 
settling  the  slavery  question  ;  he  was  for  gradual  emancipation ; 
and  for  admitting  Stales  into  the  Union  with  a  slave  constitu- 
tion. Within  twenty-four  months,  without  a  change  of  views, 
he   was   notninatcd  for   and   elected  to  the   Presidency   of   the 

»  United  States, 
With  no  disposition  to  interfere  with  the  institution  of  slav- 
ery, Mr.  Lincoln  found  himself  chief  magistrate  of  a  great  na- 
tion in  the  midst  of  a  great  rebellion.  And  in  his  inaugural 
address  on  the  4th  of  March,  1861,  he  referred  to  the  question  of 
slavery  again  in  a  manner  too  clear  to  admit  of  misconception, 
affirming  his  previous  views: 
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''There  is  much  controversy  about  the  delivering  up  of  fugitives 
from  service  or  labor.  The  clause  I  now  read  is  as  plainly  written  in 
the  Constitution  as  any  other  of  its  provisions  : 

*' '  No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  Stale  under  the  laws 
thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law  or  regu- 
lation therein,  be  discharged  from  such  service  or  labor,  but  shall  be 
delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may 
be  due.' 

''  It  is  scarcely  questioned  that  this  provision  was  intended  by  those 
who  made  it  for  the  reclaiming  of  what  we  call  fugitive  slaves  ;  and  the 
intention  of  the  lawgiver  is  the  law. 

"  All  members  of  Congress  swear  their  support  to  the  whole  Consti- 
tution— to  this  provision  as  well  as  any  other.  To  the  proposition, 
then,  that  slaves  whose  cases  come  within  the  terms  of  this  clause 
'shall  be  delivered  up,'  their  oaths  are  unanimous.  Now,  if  they  would 
make  the  effort  in  good  temper,  could  they  not,  with  nearly  equal  una- 
nimity, frame  and  pass  a  law  by  means  of  which  to  keep  good  that 
unanimous  oath  ? 

''  There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  whether  this  clause  should  be 
enforced  by  National  or  by  State  authority ;  but  surely  that  difference 
is  not  a  very  material  one.  If  the  slave  is  to  be  surrendered,  it  can  be 
of  but  little  consequence  to  him  or  to  others  by  which  authority  it  is 
done  ;  and  should  any  one,  in  any  case,  be  content  that  this  oath  shall 
go  unkept  on  a  merely  unsubstantial  controversy  as  to  how  it  shall  be 
kept?" 

So  the  issues  were  joined  in  war.  The  South  aggressively, 
offensively  sought  the  extension  and  perpetuation  of  slavery. 
The  North  passively,  defensively  stood  ready  to  protect  her  free 
territory,  but  not  to  interfere  with  slavery.  And  there  was  no 
day  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  war  when  the  North  would 
not  have  cheerfully  granted  the  slave  institution  an  indefinite 
lease  of  legal  existence  upon  the  condition  that  the  war  should 
cease. 


CHAPTER    XV. 

**A  WHITE  man's   war.* 

,  Txm  Fimrr  Call  ran  Tkoom,  —  Rekditiow  or  Ft'CinvK  Slavics  nr  T>%m  Akmv.  —  Col,  Tyli»» 
AuDRKss  TO  nil  PttorLB  or  Vincimia. -^Gknknal   Isaac  IL  SMBiit«ooo's   Account  of  am 

ATTKJkirr  TO  SKCURB  A  FUCITIVB  SLAVR  tN    HIS  GhANCE,  — COL,   StKKOMAN    RBFL'SftS  TO  HAWK 

U15  Camp  ikaiicmbo  ron  Fucitivr  SLAVlu^  bv  Okobb  moM  Gbh.  Fbv.  —  Lbttib  fbom  Gbw, 

BUELL  m  Db(FKMCK  or  tub  RbBCLS  in  TMK  SotJTM.^UNtlltllS  tSiStJBD  by  GBf«BRAL5  HOOKM||« 
WjLl-iAMSf  AND  OtHBRS,  IN  RbGARD  TO  HABAOMtNG  FUGiTlVB  SlaVB&  IN  UnION  CaMPS^^ 
ObSBBVATION  COKCKRMSiG  SlAVBWV  FBOH  TUB  **  ABMV  OF  TUB  PotO.UAC.'*  —  GbN.  BinXBII*S 
LbTTHR    to  GbK.   WlNriBLU  SCaTT.—lT    t&    ANSWBNBD   «V  THB    SbCBBTABY    OW  W*B,— HORACl 

Gbbblsv'»  LrrTBJe  to  tmb  P«isii*rkt.  —  Pbehiob,>it  Lincoln's  Rbply.  —  Gen.  John  C.  F«i- 

MONT,  COMMANIIKR  or    1MB    UmoN   AbIHV   IN   MlSSOVBr,  ISSUES  A  pKOCLAMATtOSJ    BMANCf rATINQ 

Slavs*  in  Ht&  DiBrmcT.  ^  It  it  oiv^Arpnovftn  bv  tkk  Prk^iobnt. --EMAKcirATioN  Procla- 
mation Bv    Gmh.   Huktbr.  —  It  is  rbscindeo  i>y   thb  Pbksidbnt.  —  Slavbbv  anu  Umiom 

JOINED  IN    a    DesI-ERATB  StBUGGLB, 

WHEN  the  war  clouds  broke  over  the  country  and  hostili- 
ties began,  the  North  counted  the  Negro  on  the  outside  of 
the  issue.  The  Federal  Government  planted  itself  upon 
the  policy  of  the  **  defence  of  the  free  States/* — pursued  a  defen- 
sive rather  than  an  offensive  policy.  And,  whenever  the  Negro 
was  mentioned,  the  leaders  of  the  political  parties  and  the  Union 
army  declared  that  it  was  **  a  white  man's  warJ' 

The  first  call  for  three  months*  troops  indicated  that  the  au- 
thorities at  Washington  felt  confident  that  the  ** trouble'*  would 
|jiot  last  long.  The  call  was  issued  on  the  15th  of  April,  1861, 
and  provided  for  the  raising  of  75^000  troops.  It  was  charged 
by  the  President  that  certain  States  had  been  guilty  of  forming 
**  combinations  too  powerful  to  be  suppressed  by  the  ordinary 
course  of  judicial  proceedings,"  and  then  he  proceeded  to  state  : 

**The  details  for  this  object  will  be  immediately  communicated  to 

•the  State  authorities  through  the  War  Department.  I  appeal  to  all  loyal 
citizens  to  favor,  facilitate,  and  aid  this  effort  to  maintain  the  honor,  the 
integrity,  and  the  existence  of  our  National  Union,  and  the  perpetuity 
of  popular  government,  and  to  redress  wrongs  already  long  enough  en- 
dured. I  deem  it  proper  to  say  that  the  first  service  assigned  to  the 
forces  hereby  called  {orih,  will  probably  be  to  repossess  the  forts,  placeS| 
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^1  —  -I —  Tr::ch  nave  been  seized  from  the  Union  ;  and  in  eveiy 
-;:-      \z    .:=.■?:    :aje  will  be  observed,  consistently  with  the  objects 

-1  — ^^  :.    -  -■■  ici  iny  devastation,  any  destruction  of,  or  interference 

--. :.  -:■  -r:-.  jr  iny  disturbance  of  peaceful  citizens  of  any  part  of 
r  .T  r-  md  I  hereby  command  the  persons  com[X)sing  the  com- 
z-iii  .-.-  -i.reiaid.  :q  disperse  and  retire  peaceably  to  their  respective 

«-t:«.^  vi::::n  twenty  days  from  this  date."  * 

r!:;:rt:  vn<  scarcely  a  city  in  the  North,  from  New  York  to 
f^i::  *-:iiic:sco,  whose  Colored  residents  did  not  speedily  offer 
*2c;r  -crvTces  to  the  States  to  aid  in  suppressing  the  Rebellion, 
iiii  ,'vcr>where  as  promptly  were  their  services  declined.  The 
Jji^rcu  jeople  of  the  Northern  States  were  patriotic  and  enthu- 
-{a:»cic  :  but  their  interest  was  declared  insolence.  And  being 
>itt:'i  cbuked  for  their  loyalty,  they  subsided  into  silence  to  bide 
L  >:!iai!^c  of  public  sentiment. 

The  dlmost  unanimous  voice  of  the  press  and  pulpit  wa! 
i4;aiiYst  a  recognition  of  the  Negro  as  the  cause  of  the  war- 
L .  kc  .1  :nan  in  the  last  stages  of  consumption  who  insists  that  he  ha? 
jiiiy  a  bad  cold,  so  the  entire  North  urged  that  slavery  was  not 
tiu:  cause  of  the  war:  it  was  a  little  local  misunderstanding.  But 
t^K"  ocath  of  the  gallant  Col.  Elmer  E.  Elsworth  palsied  the 
:v.Mt»^ucs  of  mere  talkers ;  and  in  the  tragic  silence  that  followed, 
^iv.r..  l>i\ivo.  and  true  men  began  to  think. 

No:  a  pulpit  in  all  the  land  had  spoken  a  word  for  the  slave. 
Tho  v'ori^y  stood  dumb  before  the  dreadful  issue.  But  one  man 
\*aN  :outuK  like  David  of  old,  who,  gathering  his  smooth  pebble 
o:  r.ivr  from  the  brook  of  God*s  eternal  truth,  boldly  met  the 
tvMNttul  and  erroneous  public  sentiment  of  the  hour.  That  man 
\iaN  the  Rev.  Justin  D.  Fulton,  a  Baptist  minister  of  Albany, 
Now  York.  He  was  chosen  to  preach  the  funeral  sermon  of  Col. 
rUwvMth.  and  performed  that  duty  on  Sunday,  May  26,  1861. 
Speakini;  ol   slavery,  the  reverend  gentleman  said : 

'*  Sh.i  I  this  m.iga/ine  of  danger  be  permitted  to  remain?  We  rnvst 
,/-.x:v.'  i':is  ^/:t.s::\'n.  If  7(.'e  say  no^  it  is  110  I  Slavery  is  a  curse  to  the 
NvMih.  It  impoverishes  the  South,  and  demoralizes  both.  It  is  the 
patent  \>\  tioason.  tlu*  seedling  of  tyranny,  and  the  fountain-source  of 
all  the  ilK  that  have  infected  our  life  as  a  people,  being  the  central 
4  ause   ot   all  our  i  onllirts  of  the   past   and   the   war  of  to-day.     What 

*  Rebellion  Rccs.,  vol.  i.  Doc,  p.  63. 
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r<ea&on  have  we  for  permitting  it  to  remain  ?  God  docs  not  want  it,  for 
His  truth  gives  freedom.  The  South  does  not  need  it,  for  it  is  the 
chain  fastened  to  her  limb  that  fetters  her  progress.  Morality,  patriot- 
\%m^  and  humanity  alike  protest  against  it. 

"The  South  fights  for  slavery,  for  the  despotism  which  it  represents, 
for  the  ignoring  the  rights  of  labor,  and  for  reducing  to  slavery  or  10 
serfdom  all  whose  hands  are  hardened  by  toil. 

"*  Why  not  make  the  issue  at  once,  which  shall  inspire  every  man 
that  shoulders  his  musket  with  a  noble  purpose  ?  Our  soldiers  need 
to  be  reminded  that  this  government  was  consecrated  to  freedom  by 
those  who  first  built  here  the  altars  of  worship,  and  planted  on  the 
shore  of  ihe  Western  Continent  the  tree  of  liberty,  whose  fruit  to-day 
fills  the  garners  of  national  hope.  ...  I  would  not  forget  that  I 
am  a  messenger  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  My  motives  for  throwing  out 
these  suggestions  are  three^fold  ;  J.  Because  I  believe  God  wants  us 
to  be  actuated  by  motives,  not  one  whit  less  philanthropic  than  the  giv- 
ing of  freedom  to  four  milliun  of  people.  2,  I  confess  to  a  sympathy 
for  and  faith  in  the  slave,  and  cherish  the  belief  that  if  freed,  the  war 
would  become  comparatively  bloodless,  and  that  as  a  people  we  should 
enter  on  the  discharge  of  higher  duties  and  a  more  enlarged  prosperity. 
'  3»  The  war  would  hasten  to  a  close,  and  the  end  secured  would  then 
form  a  brilliant  dawn  to  a  career  of  prosperity  unsurpassed  in  the  an* 
nali  of  mankind/'* 


Brave,  prophetic  words  !  Rut  a  thousand  vituperative  editors 
sprang  at  Mr.  Fulton's  utterances,  and  as  snapping  curs,  growled 
at  and  shook  every  sentence.  He  stood  his  ground.  He  took 
no  step  backward.  When  notice  was  kindly  sent  him  that  a 
committee  would  wait  on  him  to  treat  him  to  a  coat  of  tar  and 
feathers,  against  the  entreaties  of  anxious  friends,  he  sent  word 
that  he  would  give  thein  a  warm  reception.  When  the  best  citi- 
atens  of  Albany  said  the  draft  could  not  be  enforced  without 
bloody  resistance,  the  Rev.  Mr,  Fulton  exclaimed  :  **  if  the  flood- 
gates of  blood  are  to  be  opened,  we  will  not  shoot  down  the  poor 
and  ignorant,  but  the  swaggering  and  insolent  men  whose  hearts 
are  not  in  this  war!  '* 

The  **  Atlas  and  Argus,"  in  an  editorial  on  Ill-Timni  Puipit 
AMiiiantsm, denounced  Rev*  Mr.  Fulton  in  bitterest  terms;  while 
the  ••  Evening  Standard  "  and  **  Journal  "  both  declared  that  the 
views  of  the  preacher  were  as  a  fire-brand  thrown  into  the  maga* 
xtne  of  public  sentiment. 
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Eveiywhere  throughout  the  North  the  Negro  was  counted  as  oa 
the  outside.  Everywhere  it  was  merely  "  a  war  for  the  Union  " 
which  was  half  free  and  half  slave. 

When  the  Union  army  got  into  the  field  at  the  South  it  was 
confronted  by  a  difficult  question.  What  should  be  done  with 
the  Negroes  who  sought  the  Union  lines  for  protection  from 
their  masters  ?  The  sentiment  of  the  press,  Congress,  and  the 
people  of  the  North  generally,  was  against  interference  with  the 
slave,  either  by  the  civil  or  military  authorities.  And  during 
the  first  years  of  the  war  the  army  became  a  band  of  slave- 
catchers.  Slave-holders  and  sheriffs  from  the  Southern  States 
were  permitted  to  hunt  fugitive  slaves  under  the  Union  flag  and 
within  the  lines  of  Federal  camps.  On  the  22d  of  June,  1861, 
the  following  paragraph  appeared  in  the/' Baltimore  American*'; 

« 

"  Two  free  negroes,  belonging  to  Frederick,  Md.,  who  concealed 
themselves  in  the  cars  which  conveyed  the  Rhode  Island  regiment  to 
Washington  from  this  city,  were  returned  thnt  morning  by  command 
of  Colonel  Bumside,  who  supposed  them  to  be  slaves.  The  negroes  were 
accompanied  by  a  sergeant  of  the  regiment,  who  lodged  them  in  jaiL" 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1861,  Col.  Tyler,  of  the  7th  Ohio  regi- 
ment, delivered  an  address  to  the  people  of  Virginia ;  a  portion 
of  which  is  sufficient  to  show  the  feeling  that  prevailed  among 
army  officers  on  the  slavery  question : 

"  To  you,  fellow-citizens  of  West  Virginia — many  of  whom  I  have  so 
long  and  favorably  known, — I  come  to  aid  and  protect.  [The  grammar 
is  defective.] 

"  I  have  no  selfish  ambition  to  gratify,  no  personal  motives  to  actu- 
ate. I  am  here  to  protect  you  in  person  and  property — to  aid  you  in 
the  execution  of  the  law,  in  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  order,  in  the 
defence  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Union,  and  in  the  extermination  of 
our  common  foe.  As  our  enemies  have  belied  our  mission,  and  repre- 
sented us  as  a  band  of  Abolitionists,  I  desire  to  assure  you  that  the 
relation  of  master  and  servant  as  recognized  in  your  State  shall  be  re- 
spected. Your  authority  over  that  species  of  property  shall  not  in  the 
least  be  interfered  with.  To  this  end  I  assure  you  that  those  under  ray 
command  have  peremptory  orders  to  take  up  and  hold  any  negroes  found 
running  about  the  camp  without  passes  from  their  masters/* 

When  a  few  copies  had  been  struck  off,  a  lieutenant  in  Captain 
G.  W.  Shurtleff's  company  handed  him  one.      He  waited  upon 
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the  colonel,  and  told  him,  that  it  was  not  true  that  the  troops 
H  had  been  ordered  to  arrest  fugitive  slaves.  The  colonel  threat- 
encd  to  place  Captain  Shurtieff  in  arrest,  when  he  exclaimed: 
•*  I  *ll  never  be  a  slave-catcher,  so  help  me  God  !  **  There  were 
few  men  in  the  army  at  this  time  who  sympathized  with  such  a 
noble  declaration,  and,  therefore,  Captain  Shurtleff  found  himself 
in  a  very  small  minority. 

The  following  account  of  an  attempt  to  secure  a  fugitive  slave 

from  General  Isaac  R,  Sherwood  has  its  historical  value.    General 

Sherwood  was  as  noble  a  man  as  he  was  a  brave  and  intelligent 

Ksoldicr.     He  obeyed  the  still  small  voice  in  his  soul  and  won  a 

victory  for  humanity; 

•  **  In  the  February  and  March  of  1863,  I  was  a  major  in  command 
of  1 1  Uh  O.  V,  I.  regiment,  I  had  a  servant,  as  indicated  by  army 
regulations,  in  charge  of  my  private  horse.  He  was  from  Frankfort, 
Ky„  the  iiroperty  of  a  Baptist  clergyman.  When  the  troops  passed 
through  Frankfort,  in  the  fall  of  1862.  he  left  his  master,  and  followed 
the  army.     He  came  to  me  at  Bowling  Green,  and  I  hired  him  to  take 

»care  of  my  horse.  He  was  a  lad  about  fifteen  years  old,  named  Al/nd 
**  At  (his  lime,  Brig.-Gen.  Boyle,  or  Boyd  (I  think  Boyle),  was  in 
command  of  the  District  of  Kentucky,  and  had  issued  his  general 
order,  that  fugitive  slaves  should  be  delivered  up,  Brig.-Gcn.  H.  M, 
Judah  was  in  command  of  Post  of  Bowling  Greeni  also  of  our  brigade, 
there  stationed. 

**  The  owner  of  Alfred  Jackson  found  out  his  whereabouts,  and  sent 
^«  U.  S.  marshal  to  Bow)in«;  Green  to  get  him.  Said  marshal  came  to 
Hmy  headquarters  under  a  pretence  to   see  my  very  fine  saddle-horse, 

■  but  really  to  identify  Alfred  Jackson*     The  horse  was  brought  out  by 

■  Alfred  Jackson.     The  marshal  went   to   B  rig.  -  Gen,  Judah's  headquar- 
™  ters  and  got  a  written   order  addressed   to  me,  describing  the  lad  and 

ordering  me  to  deliver  the  boy.     This  order  was  delivered  to  me  by 

I  Col  Sterling,  of  Gen.  Judah's  staffs  in  person.  I  refused  to  obey  it,  I 
»ent  word  to  Gen.  Judah  that  he  could  have  my  sword,  but  while  I 
commanded  that  regiment  no  fugitive  slave  should  ever  be  delivered  to 
bis  master  The  officer  made  my  compliments  to  Gen,  Judah  as  afore- 
said, and  I  was  placed  under  arrest  for  disobedience  to  orders,  and  my 
sword  taken  from  me. 

**  In  a  few  days  the  command  was  ordered  to  move  to  Glasgow, 
Ky,,  and  Gen,  Judah,  not  desiring  to  trust  the  regiment  in  command  of 
a  captain,  I  was  lemporariiy  restored  to  command,  pending  the  meet- 
ing of  a  court-martial  to  try  my  case.     When  the  command   moved  I 
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took  Alfred  Jackson  along.  After  we  reached  Glasgow,  Ky^  Gen. 
Judah  sent  for  me,  and  said  if  I  would  then  deliver  up  Alfred  Jackson 
he  would  restore  me  to  command.  The  United  States  mar^al  was 
present.    This  I  again  refused  to  do. 

*'  The  same  day,  I  sent  an  ambulance  out  of  the  lines,  with  Alfred 
Jackson  tucked  under  the  seat,  in  charge  of  a  man  going  North,  and  I 
gave  him  money  to  get  to  Hillsdale,  Michigan,  where  he  went,  and 
where  he  resided  and  grew  up  to  be  a  good  man  and  a  citizen.  I  called 
the  attention  of  Hon.  James  M.  Ashley  (then  Member  of  Congress)  to 
the  matter,  and  under  instructions  from  Secretary  Stanton,  Gen.  Boyle's 
order  was  revoked,  and  I  never  delivered  a  fugitive,  nor  was  I  ever  tried." 

In  Mississippi,  in  1862,  Col.  James  B.  Steedman  (afterward 
major-general)  refused  to  honor  an  order  of  Gen.  Fry,  delivered 
by  the  man  who  wanted  the  slave  in  Steedman's  camp.  CoL 
Steedman  read  the  order  and  told  the  bearer  that  he  was  a  rebel; 
that  he  could  not  search  his  camp  ;  and  that  he  would  give  him 
just  ten  minutes  to  get  out  of  the  camp,  or  he  would  riddle  him 
with  bullets.  When  Gen.  Fry  asked  for  an  explanation  of  his 
refusal  to  allow  his  camp  to  be  searched,  Col.  Steedman  said  he 
would  never  consent  to  have  his  camp  searched  by  a  rebel ;  that 
he  would  use  every  bayonet  in  his  regiment  to  protect  the  Negro 
slave  who  had  come  to  him  for  protection  ;  and  that  he  was  sus- 
tained by  the  Articles  of  War,  which  had  been  amended  about 
that  time. 

Again,  in  the  late  summer  of  1863,  at  Tuscumbia,  Tennessee, 
Gen.  Fry  rode  into  Col.  Steedman's  camp  to  secure  the  return 
of  the  slaves  of  an  old  lady  whom  he  had  known  before  the  war. 
Col.  Steedman  said  he  did  not  know  that  any  slaves  were  in  his 
camp ;  and  that  if  they  were  there  they  should  not  be  taken  ex- 
cept they  were  willing  to  go.  Gen.  Fry  was  a  Christian  gentle- 
man of  a  high  Southern  type,  and  combined  with  his  loyalty  to 
the  Union  an  abiding  faith  in  "  the  sacredness  of  slave  prop- 
erty." Whether  he  ever  recovered  from  the  malady,  history 
saith  not. 

The  great  majority  of  regular  army  officers  were  in  sympa- 
thy with  the  idea  of  protecting  slave  property.  Gen.  T.  W. 
Sherman,  occupying  the  defences  of  Port  Royal,  in  October,  1861, 
issued  the  following  proclamation  to  the  people  of  South  Carolina: 

"  In  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  President  of  these  United 
States  of  America,  I  have  landed  on  your  ^hores  with  a  small  force  of 
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Kational  troops.  The  dictates  of  a  duty  which,  under  the  Constitution^ 
I  owe  to  a  great  sovereign  State,  and  to  a  proud  and  hospitable  people, 
among  whom  I  have  passed  some  of  the  pleasantest  days  of  my  life, 
prompt  mc  to  proclaim  that  we  have  come  among  you  with  no  feel- 
ings of  personal  animosity  ;  no  desire  to  harm  your  citizens,  destroy 
your  property,  or  interfere  with  any  of  your  lawful  rights,  or  your 
social  and  local  instituiionSf  beyond  what  the  causes  herein  briefly  al< 
luded  to  may  render  unavoidable."  ' 


This  proclamation  .sounds  as  if  the  general  were  a  firm  be- 
liever in  State  sovereignty ;  and  that  he  was  possessed  with  a 
feeling  that  he  had  landed  in  ^ome  strange  land,  among  a  people 
■  of  different  civilization  and  peculiar  institutions. 

On  the    fjth    of  November,    iS6i»  Major-Gen,  John  A.  Dix, 

»upon  taking  possession  of  the  counties  of  Accomac  and  North* 
tmpton,  Va.,  issued  the  following  proclamation : 
**  The  military  forces  of  the  United  States  are  about  to  enter  your 
counties  as  a  part  of  the  Union.  They  will  go  among  you  as  friends^ 
and  with  the  earnest  hope  that  they  may  not,  by  your  own  acts,  be 
compelled  to  betome  your  enemies.  They  will  invade  no  right  of  per- 
son or  property.  On  the  contrary,  your  laws,  your  institutions,  your 
usages,  will  be  scrupulously  rtrspected.  There  need  be  no  fear  that  the 
quietude  of  any  fireside  will  be  disturbed,  unless  the  disturbance  is 
caused  by  yourselves. 

** Special  directions  have  been  given  not  to  interfere  with  the  con- 
dition of  any  person  held  to  domestic  servitude  ;  and,  in  order  that 
there  may  be  no  ground  for  mistake  or  pretext  for  misrepresentation, 
commanders  of  regiments  or  corps  have  been  instructed  not  to  per* 
mit  such  persons  to  come  within  their  lines."' 


I 


Gen.  Halleck,  while  in  command  of  the  Union  forces  in 
Missouri,  issued  his  **  Order  No.  3."  as  follows : 

*'  It  has  been  represented  that  important  information,  respecting 
the  number  and  condilton  of  our  forces,  is  conveyed  to  the  enemy  by 
means  of  fugitive  staves  who  are  Emitted  within  our  hnes.  In  order 
to  remedy  this  evil,  it  is  directed  that  no  such  person  be  hereafter 
permitted  to  enter  the  lines  of  any  camp,  or  of  any  forces  on  the 
march,  and  that  any  now  within  such  lines  be  imniediately  excluded 
therefrom/* 

'  CJredcy,  vol,  ii.  p,  240. 

•  Rebellion  Recordt,  vi»L  i\\.  Doc.  p.  376. 
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On  the  23d  of  February,  1862,  in  «  Order  Na  ij,"  he  referred 
to  the  slave  question  as  follows : 

*'  It  does  not  belong  to  the  military  to  decide  upon  the  relation  of 
master  and  slave.  Such  questions  must  be  settled  by  the  civil  courts. 
No  fugitive  slaves  will,  therefore,  be  admitted  within  our  lines  or 
camps,  except  when  specially  ordered  by  the  general  commanding." 

On  the  1 8th  of  February,  1862,  Major-Gen.  A.  E.  Bumside  is- 
sued a  proclamation  in  which  he  said  to  the  people  ^ 

'*  The  Government  asks  only  that  its  authority  may  be  recognixed ; 
and  we  repeat,  in  no  manner  or  way  does  it  desire  to  interfere  with 
your  laws,  constitutionally  established,  your  institutions  of  any  kind 
whatever,  your  property  of  any  sort,  or  your  usages  in  any  respect" 

The  following  letter  from  Gren.  Buell  shows  how  deeply  at- 
tached he  was  to  the  "  constitutional  guaranties "  accorded  to 
the  rebels  of  the  South : 

"  Headquarters  Department  or  the  Ohio,  ) 
*'  Nashville,  March  6,  1862.  > 

^  Dear  Sir :  I  have  the  honor  to  receive  your  communication  of  the 
ist  instant,  on  the  subject  of  fugitive  slaves  in  the  camps  of  the  army. 

"  It  has  come  to  my  knowledge  that  slaves  sometimes  make  their 
way  improperly  into  our  lines ;  and  in  some  instances  they  may  be  en- 
ticed there  ;  but  I  think  the  number  has  been  magnified  by  report. 
Several  applications  have  been  made  to  me  by  persons  whose  servants 
have  been  found  in  our  camps ;  and  in  every  instance  that  I  know  of  the 
master  has  recovered  his  servant  and  taken  him  away. 

**  I  need  hardly  remind  you  that  there  will  always  be  found  some 
lawless  and  mischievous  person  in  every  army  ;  but  I  assure  you  that 
the  mass  of  this  army  is  law-abiding,  and  that  it  is  neither  its  disposi- 
tion nor  its  policy  to  violate  law  or  the  rights  of  individuals  in  any  par- 
ticular.    With  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  D.  C.  Buell, 
^^  Brig, 'Gen,  Commanding  DeparttnenU 
"  Hon.  J.  R.  Underwood,  Chairman  Military  Committee^ 
"  Frankfort,  Ky." 

So  "in  every  instance"  the  master  had  recovered  his  slave 
when  found  in  Gen.  Buell's  camp ! 

On  the  26th  of  March,  1862,  Gen.  Joseph  Hooker,  command- 
ing the  "  Upper  Potomac,"  issued  the  following  order: 
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"  T&  Brigade  and  Rfgimenfal  Commanders  of  ihh  Division  : 

^f  "Messrs.  Nally,  Gray,  Dunnington,  Dent,  Adams,  Spcake,  Price, 
Posey,  and  Cobey,  citizens  of  Maryland,  have  negroes  supposed  to  be 
with  some  of  the  regiments  of  this  division.  The  brigadier- general 
commanding  directs  that  they  be  permitted  to  visit  all  the  camps  of  his 
command,  in  search  of  iheir  property  ;  and  if  founds  that  they  be  al* 
lowed  to  take  possession  of  the  same,  without  any  interference  what* 
ever.  Should  any  obstacle  be  thrown  in  their  way  by  any  officer  or 
soldier  in  the  division,  he  will  be  at  once  reported  by  the  regimental 
commander  to  these  headquarters," 

In  the  spring  of  1862,  Gen*  Thos.  Williams,  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Guifj  issued  the  following  order  * : 

"  In  consequence  of  the  demoralizing  and  disorganizing  tendencies 
to  the  troops  of  harboring  runaway  negroes,  it  is  hereby  ordered  that 
the  respective  commanders  of  the  camps  and  garrisons  of  the  several 
regiments,  id  brigiide,  turn  all  such  fugitives  in  their  camps  or  gar- 
risons out  beyond  the  limits  of  their  respective  guards  and  sentinels^ 
**  By  order  of 

•' Brig.-Gen.  T.  VViluams."* 

In  a  letter  dated  "  Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
July  7,  1862,**  Major-Gcn.  Geo.  B,  McClellan  made  the  following 
observations  concerning  slavery : 

**  This  Rebellion  has  assumed  the  character  of  a  war  ;  as  such  it 
should  be  regarded  ;  and  it  should  be  conducted  upon  the  highest  prin- 
ciples known  to  Christian  civilization.  It  should  not  be, a  war  looking 
to  the  subjugation  of  the  people  of  any  State^  in  any  event.  It  should 
not  be  at  all  a  war  upon  populations,  but  against  armed  forces  and 
political  organizations.  Neither  confiscation  of  property,  political  exe* 
cutions  of  persons,  territorial  organization  of  States^  nor  forcible  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  should  be  contemplated  for  a  moment/* 

But  the  drift  of  the  sentiment  of  the  army  was  in  the  direc- 
tion of  compromise  with  the  slaverj'  question.  Nearly  every 
statesman  at  Washington — in  the  White  House  and  in  the  Con- 
gress— and  nearly  every  officer  in  the  army  regarded  the  Negro 
question  as  purely  political  and  not  military.  That  it  was  a 
problem  hard  of  solution  no  one  could  doubt.    Hundreds  of  loyal 

'  I  have  quite  A  large  number  of  Auch  orders,  but  the  Above  will  luffice^ 
•  Greeley,  vol,  ii.  p.  246. 
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Negroes,  upon  the  orders  of  general  officers,  were  turned  away' 
from  the  Union  lines,  while  those  who  had  gotten  on  the  inside 
were  driven  forth  to  the  cruel  vengeance  of  rebel  masters.  ^Who 
could  solve  the  problem  ?  Major-Gen.  Benjamin  F.  Butler  ban- 
ished the  politician,  and  became  the  loyal,  patriotic  soldier  I  In 
the  month  of  May,  1861,  during  the  time  Gen.  Butler  command- 
ed the  Union  forces  at  Fortress  Monroe,  three  slaves  made  good 
their  escape  into  his  lines.  They  stated  that  they  were  owned 
by  Col.  Mallory,  of  the  Confederate  forces  in  the  front ;  that  he 
was  about  to  send  them  to  the  North  Carolina  seaboard  to  work 
on  rebel  fortifications ;  and  that  the  fortifications  were  intended 
to  bar  that  coast  against  the  Union  arms.  Having  heard  this 
statement,  Gen.  Butler,  viewing  the  matter  from  a  purely  mili- 
tary stand-point,  exclaimed :  ''  These  men  are  contraband  of  war; 
set  them  at  work.''  Here  was  a  solution  of  the  entire  problem; 
here  was  a  blow  delivered  at  the  backbone  of  the  Rebellion.  He 
claimed  no  right  to  act  as  a  politician,  but  acting  as  a  loyal- 
hearted,  clear-headed  soldier^  he  coined  a  word  and  hurled  a  shaft 
at  the  enemy  that  struck  him  in  a  part  as  vulnerable  as  the  heel 
of  Achilles.  In  his  letter  to  the  Lieut.-Gen.  of  the  Army,  Win- 
field  Scott,  27th  of  May,  1 861,  he  said  : 

''  Since  I  wrote  my  last,  the  question  in  regard  to  slave  property  is 
becoming  one  of  very  serious  magnitude.  The  inhabitants  of  Virginia 
are  using  their  negroes  in  the  batteries,  and  are  preparing  to  send  their 
women  and  children  South.  The  escapes  from  them  are  very  numer- 
ous, and  a  squad  has  come  in  this  morning,  and  my  pickets  are  bringing 
in  their  wom^n  and  children.  Of  course  these  can  not  be  dealt  with 
upon  the  theory  on  which  I  designed  to  treat  the  services  of  able-bodied 
men  and  women  who  might  come  within  my  lines,  and  of  which  I  gave 
you  a  detailed  account  in  my  last  dispatch. 

"  I  am  in  the  utmost  doubt  what  to  do  with  this  species  of  property. 
Up  to  this  time  I  have  had  come  within  my  lines  men  and  women,  with 
their  children,— entire  families, — each  family  belonging  to  the  same 
owner.  I  have  therefore  determined  to  employ — as  I  can  do  very 
profitably — the  able-bodied  persons  in  the  party,  issuing  proper  food 
for  the  support  of  all  ;  charging  against  their  services  the  expense  of 
care  and  sustenance  of  the  non-laborers  ;  keeping  a  strict  and  accurate 
account,  as  well  of  the  services  as  of  the  expenditures  ;  having  the 
worth  of  the  services  and  the  cost  of  the  expenditures  determined  by  a 
board  of  survey  hereafter  to  be  detailed.  1  know  of  no  other  manner 
in  which  to  dispose  of  this  subject  and  the  questions  connected  there- 
with.    As  a  matter  of  property,  to  the  insurgents  it  will  be  of  very  great 


rooment^ — the  number  that  I  now  have  amounting,  as  I  am  informed,  to 
what  in  good  times  would  be  of  the  value  of  $6o,ooc. 

"Twelve  of  these  ne^oes,  I  am  informed,  have  escaped  from  the 
erection  of  the  batteries  on  SewelTs  Point,  which  fired  upon  my  expe- 
dition as  it  passed  by  out  of  range.  As  a  means  of  offense,  therefore, 
in  the  enemy's  hands,  these  negroes,  when  able-bodied,  arc  of  great  im- 
portance. Without  them  the  batteries  could  not  have  been  erected  ; 
at  least,  for  many  weeks.  As  a  military  question  it  would  seem  to  be  a 
measure  of  necessity,  and  deprives  their  masters  of  their  services. 

*  How  can  this  be  done  ?  As  a  political  question,  and  a  question  of 
humanity,  can  I  receive  the  services  of  a  father  and  a  mother  and  not 
take  the  children  ?  Of  the  humanitarian  aspect,  I  have  no  doubt  ;  of 
the  political  one,  I  have  no  right  to  judge.     I  therefore  sulmit  all  this 

■  to  your  better  judgment,  and,  as  these  questions  have  a  political  aspect, 
I  have  ventured — and  I  trust  I  am  not  wrong  in  so  doing — to  duplicate 
the  parts  of  my  dispatch  relating  to  this  subject,  and  forward  them  to 
the  Secretary  of  War. 

**  Your  obedient  servant, 
**  Lt-General  Scott/'  '  *'  Bknj.  F,  Butlb.il 


I 


I 


The  letter  of  Gen.  Butler  was  laid  before  the  Secretary  of 
War,  who  answered  it  as  follows ; 


"  Sir  :  Your  action  in  respect  to  the  negroes  who  came  within  your 
lines,  from  the  service  of  the  rebels,  is  approved.  The  Department  is 
■  sensible  of  the  embarrassments  which  must  surround  officers  conduct- 
ing military  operations  in  a  State,  by  the  laws  of  which  slavery  is  sanc- 
tioned. The  Government  can  not  recognize  the  rejection  by  any  State 
I  of  its  Federal  obligations,  resting  upon  itself.  Among  these  Federal 
obligations,  however,  no  one  can  be  more  important  than  that  of  sup- 
pressing and  dispersing  any  combination  of  the  former  for  the  purpose 
of  overthrowing  its  whole  constitutional  authority.  While,  therefore, 
you  will  permit  no  interference,  by  persons  tmder  your  command,  with 
the  relations  of  persons  held  to  service  under  the  laws  of  any  Stale, 
you  will,  on  the  other  hand,  so  long  as  any  State  within  which  your 

•  military  operations  are  conducted  remains  under  the  control  of  such 
mrmed  combinations,  refrain  from  surrendering  to  alleged  masters  any 
persons  who  come  within  your  lines.  Vou  will  employ  such  persons  in 
the  services  to  which  they  will  be  best  adapted  ;  keeping  an  account  of 
the  labor  by  them  performed,  of  the  value  of  it,  and  the  expenses  of 
their  maintenance.     The  question  of  their  final  disposition  will  be  re- 

served  for  future  determination, 

**  Simon  Cameron,  Stcrtiary  of  War. 
To  Maj  'Gen.  Butler. 
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In  an  account  of  the  life  and  services  of  Capt.  Grier  Talmadge, 
the  "  Times"  correspondent  says: 

"  To  the  deceased,  who  was  conservative  in  his  views  and*  actions, 
belongs  the  credit  of  first  enunciating  the  *  contraband  '  idea  as  subse- 
quently applied  in  the  practical  treatment  of  the  slaves  of  rebels, 
Early  in  the  spring  of  i86i,  Flag-Officer  Pendergrast,  in  command  of 
the  frigate  'Cumberland,'  then  the  vessel  blockading  the  Roads,  restored 
to  their  owners  certain  slaves  that  had  escaped  from  Norfolk.  Shortly 
after,  the  Flag-Officer,  Gen.  Butler,  Capt.  Talmadge,  and  the  writer 
chanced  to  meet  in  the  ramparts  of  the  fortress,  when  Capt.  T.  took 
occasion,  warmly,  but  respectfully,  to  dissent  from  the  policy  of  the  act, 
and  proceeded  to  advance  some  arguments  in  support  of  his  views. 
Turning  to  Gen.  Butler,  who  had  just  assumed  command  of  this  depart- 
ment, he  said  :  *  General,  it  is  a  question  you  will  have  to  decide,  and 
that,  too,  very  soon  ;  for  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours  deserting 
slaves  will  commence  swarming  to  your  lines.  The  rebels  are  employ- 
ing their  slaves  in  thousands  in  constructing  batteries  all  around  us. 
And,  in  my  judgment,  in  view  of  this  fact,  not  only  slaves  who  take 
refuge  within  our  lines  are  contrabands,  but  I  hold  it  as  much  our  duty 
to  seize  and  capture  those  employed,  or  intended  to  be  employed,  in 
constructing  batteries,  as  it  is  to  destroy  the  arsenals  or  any  other  war- 
making  element  of  the  rebels,  or  to  capture  and  destroy  the  batteries 
themselves.'  Within  two  days  after  this  conversation.  Gen.  Butler  has 
the  question  practically  presented  to  him,  as  predicted,  and  he  solved  it 
by  applying  the  views  advanced  by  the  deceased."  * 

The  conservative  policy  of  Congress,  the  cringing  attitude  of 
the  Government  at  Washington,  the  reverses  on  the  Potomac, 
the  disaster  of  Bull  Run,  the  apologetic  tone  of  the  Northern 
press,  the  expulsion  of  slaves  from  the  Union  lines,  and  the 
conduct  of  "Copperheads"  in  the  North — who  crawled  upon 
their  stomachs,  snapping  and  biting  at  the  heels  of  Union  men 
and  Union  measures, — bred  a  spirit  of  unrest  and  mob  violence. 
It  was  not  enough  that  the  service  of  free  Negroes  was  declined; 
they  were  now  hunted  out  and  persecuted  by  mobs  and  other 
agents  of  the  disloyal  element  at  the  North.  Like  a  man  sick 
unto  death  the  Government  insisted  that  it  only  had  a  slight 
cold,  and  that  it  would  be  better  soon.  The  President  was  no 
better  informed  as  to  the  nature  of  the  war  than  other  conserva- 
tive Republicans.     On  the  19th  of  August,  1862,  Horace  Greeley 

'  New  York  Times. 
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addressed  an  open  letter  to  the  President,  known  as  *^The  Prayer 
of  Twenty  Millions,"  of  which  the  following  are  specimen  pas- 
sages : 

"On  the  face  of  ihis  wide  earth,  Mr.  President,  there  is  not  one  dis- 
interested, determined,  inielligeni  champion  of  the  Union  cause  who 
does  not  feel  that  all  attempts  to  put  down  the  Rebellion,  and  at  the 
same  lime  uphold  its  inciting  cause,  arc  preposterous  and  futile — that 
the  Rcbclhon.  if  crushed  out  to-morrow,  would  be  renewed  within  a 
year  if  slavery  were  left  in  full  vigor — that  army  officers,  who  remain  to 
this  day  devoted  to  slavery,  can  at  best  be  but  half-way  loyal  to  the 
Union — and  that  every  hour  of  deference  to  slavery  is  an  hour  of  added 
and  deepened  peril  to  the  Union.  1  appeal  to  the  lesiimony  of  your 
Embassadors  in  Europe.  It  is  freely  at  your  ser\'ice,  not  mine.  Ask 
ihcm  to  tell  you  candidly  whether  the  seeming  subserviency  of  your 
policy  to  the  slave«holding,  slavery-upholding  interest,  is  not  the  per- 
plexity«  the  despair,  of  statesmen  of  all  parties  ;  and  be  admonished  by 
the  general  answer  1 

**  I  close,  as  I  began>  with  the  statement  that  what  an  immense 
majority  of  the  loyal  millions  of  your  countrymen  require  of  you  is  a 
frank,  declared,  unqualified,  ungrudging  execution  of  the  laws  of  the 
land,  more  especially  uf  the  Confiscation  Act.     That  Act  gives  freedom 

I  to  the  slaves  of  rebels  coming  within  our  lines,  or  whom  those  lines 
inay  at  any  time  inclose. — we  ask  you  to  render  it  due  obedience  by 
publicly  requiring  all  your  subordinates  to  recognize  and  obey  it.  The 
rebels  are  everywhere  using  the  late  anti-negro  riots  in  the  North — as 
they  have  long  used  your  officers*  treatment  of  negroes  in  the  South  — 
to  convince  the  slaves  that  ihey  have  nothing  to  hope  from  a  Union  suc- 

»cess — that  we  mean  in  that  case  to  sell  them  into  a  bitter  bondage  to  defray 
Ihe  cost  of  the  war.  Let  them  impress  this  as  a  truth  on  the  great  mass 
of  their  ignorant  and  credtilous  bondmen,  and  the  Union  will  never  be 

I  restored — never.  We  can  not  conquer  ten  millions  of  people  united  in 
solid  phalanx  against  us,  powerfully  aided  by  Northern  sympathizers 
and  European  allies.  We  must  have  scouts^  guides,  spies,  cooks»  team- 
flcrs,  diggers,  and  choppers,  from  the  blacks  of  the  South — whether 
we  allow  them  to  fight  for  us  or  not — or  we  shall  be  baffled  and  re- 
pelled. As  one  of  the  millions  who  would  gladly  have  avoided  this 
struggle  at  any  sacrifice  but  that  of  principle  and  honor,  but  who  now 
feel  that  the  tnumph  of  the  Union  is  indispensable  not  only  to  the 
existence  of  our  country,  but  to  the  well-being  of  mankind,  I  entreat 
you  to  render  a  hearty  and  unequivocal  obedience  to  the  law  of  the  land. 

t*'  Yours, 
**  Horace  Greeley,"  * 



*  Greeley,  vol,  ii.  pp.  249,  250. 
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It  was  an  open  letter.  Mr.  Greeley  had  evidently  lost  sight  of 
his  economic  theories  as  applied  to  slavery  in  the  abstract^  and 
now,  as  a  practical  philosopher,  caught  hold  of  the  question  by 
the  handle.  Mr.  Lincoln  replied  within  a  few  days,  but  was  still 
joined  to  his  abstract  theories  of  constitutional  law.  He  loved 
the  Union,  and  all  he  should  do  for  the  slave  should  be  done  to 
help  the  Union,  not  the  slave.  He  was  not  desirous  of  saving  or 
destroying  slavery.  But  certainly  he  had  spoken  more  wisely 
than  he  knew  when  he  had  asserted,  a  few  years  before,  that  "a 
nation  half  free  and  half  slave,  could  not  long  exist.'*  That  was 
an  indestructible  truth.  Had  he  adhered  to  that  doctrine  the 
way  would  have  been  easier.  In  every  thing  he  consulted  the 
Constitution.     His  letter  is  interesting  reading. 

"  ExEcuTivs  Mansion,  Washington,  ) 
"  August  22,  1863.  \ 

**  Hon.  HoRACB  Grsbley  : 

**Dear  St'r:  I  have  just  read  yours  of  the  19th  instant,  addressed  to 
myself  through  the  New  York  Tribune. 

**  If  there  be  in  it  any  statements  or  assumptions  of  fact  which  I 
may  know  to  be  erroneous,  I  do  not  now  and  here  controvert  them. 

'*  If  there  be  any  inferences  which  I  may  believe  to  be  falsely  drawn, 
I  do  not  now  and  here  argue  against  them. 

**  If  there  be  perceptible  in  it  an  impatient  and  dictatorial  tone,  I 
waive  it  in  deference  to  an  old  friend  whose  heart  I  have  always  sup- 
posed to  be  right. 

"  As  to  the  policy  *  I  seem  to  be  pursuing,'  as  you  say,  I  have  not 
meant  to  leave  any  one  in  doubt.  I  would  save  the  Union.  I  would 
save  it  in  the  shortest  way  under  the  Constitution. 

**  The  sooner  the  national  authority  can  be  restored,  the  nearer  the 
Union  will  be  the  Union  as  it  was. 

"  If  there  be  those  who  would  not  save  the  Union  unless  they  could 
at  the  same  time  save  slavery,  I  do  not  agree  with  them. 

"If  there  be  those  who  would  not  save  the  Union  unless  they  could 
at  the  same  time  destroy  slavery,  I  do  not  agree  with  them. 

"  My  paramount  object  is  to  save  the  Union^  and  not  either  to  save  or 
destroy  slavery. 

'*  If  I  could  save  the  Union  without  freeing  any  slave,  I  would  do  it ; 
if  I  could  save  it  by  freeing  all  the  slaves,  I  would  do  it ;  and  if  I  could 
do  it  by  freeing  some  and  leaving  others  alone,  I  would  also  do  that 

"  What  I  do  about  slavery  and  the  Colored  race,  I  do  because  I 
believe  it  helps  to  save  this  Union  ;  and  what  I  forbear,  I  forbear  be- 
cause I  do  not  believe  it  would  help  to  save  the  Union. 
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•*  I  shall  do  less  whenever  1  shall  believe  what  1  am  doing  hurts  the 
(eause ;  and  I  shall  do  more  whenever  I  believe  doing  more  will  help  the 
cause, 

**  1  shall  try  to  correct  errors  when  shown  to  be  errors  ;  and  I  shall 
adopt  new  views  so  fast  as  thejr  shall  appear  to  be  true  views. 

"  1  have  here  stated  my  purpose  according  to  ray  views  of  official 
duty  ;  and  I  intend  no  modification  of  ray  oft-expressed  personal  wish 
that  all  men  everywhere  could  be  free. 

"  Yours, 

**  A.  Lincoln/'  ' 

But  there  were  few  men  among  the  general  officers  of  the 
army  who  either  reached  the  conclusion  by  their  own  judgment, 
or  were  aided  by  the  action  of  General  Butler,  that  it  was  their 
duty  to  confiscate  ail  the  property  of  the  enemy.  Acting  upon 
the  plainest  principle  of  military  law,  Major-General  John  C 
Fremont,  commanding  the  Department  of  the  Missouri,  or  the 
Union  forces  in  that  State,  issued  the  following  proclamation : 


"  Headquarters  or  the  Western  Dep't»  \ 
**St.  Louis,  August  31st.  ) 

**  Circumstances^  in  my  judgment,  of  sufficient  urgency,  render  it 
necessary  that  the  Commanding  General  of   this  Department   should 
assume  the  administrative  power  of  the  Slate,     Its  disorganized  condi- 
tion, ihc  helplessness  of  the  civil  authority,  the  total  insecurity  of  life, 
and  the  devastation  of  property  by  bands  of  murderers  and  marauders, 
who  intest  nearly  every  county  in  the  Slate,  and  avail  themselves  of  the 
,  public  misfortunes  and  the  vicinity  of  a  hostile  force  to  gratify  private 
Imnd  neighborhood  vengeance,  and  who  find  an  enemy  wherever  they 
'find  plunder^  finally  demand  the  severest  measures  to  repress  the  daily 
increasing  crimes  and  outrages  which  arc  driving  off  the  inhabitants  and 
ruining  the  State,     In  this  condition,  the  public  safety  and  the  success 
of  our  arms  require  unity  of  purpose,  without  let  or  hindrance  to  the 
prompt  administration  of  affairs. 

**  In  order,  therefore,  to  suppress  disorders,  to  maintain,  as  far  as 
now  practicable,  the  public  peace,  and  to  give  security  and  protection 
to  the  persons  and  property  of  loyal  citizens,  I  do  hereby  extend  and 
declare  established  martial  law  throughout  the  State  of  Missouri.  The 
lines  of  the  army  of  occupation  in  this  State  are,  for  the  present,  de- 
clared to  extend  from  Leavenworth,  by  way  of  the  posts  of  Jefferson 
City,  Rolla,  and  Ironton,  to  Cape  Girardeau,  on  the   Mississippi  River. 
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■■■.n--  Tho  sh.i"  b*?  taken  with  anns  in  their  hands,  within  these 

x.\  :-i  'T.^A  :y  <  ":iur:  Martial,  and,  if  found  guilty,  will  be  shot. 

•zr;.  r-jl  ir<:  ^.erson^l,  of  all  persons  in  the  State  of  Missouri 

.  '.  w^-L    T  3.-r.i  agair.st  the  United    States,  or  shall   be   directly 

-  iv;  :.ik.rT-.  ic:  '.  e  par:  with  their  enemies  in  the   field,  is  de- 

-  :r.^.  2:-ii  ::•  the  public  use  ;  and  their  slaves,  if  any  they 
r-  T'irr..'/  .declir-?c  free  men. 

rrr^.:-^  -v\-  sh  il[  '  -n  proven  to  have  destroyed,  after  the  pubii- 
■ -.  -     -i-r.  n.r   i'l  tracks,  bridges,  or  telegraphs,  shall  suffer 
--t::  -.-iral:/   .*'  :!.-  Inr. 

:**■".  f  T^i^a^e-i  :7.  treasonable  correspondence,  in  giving  or 
-.^  :.  :  ::  •.'■e  :;-7? •:::-?<  of  the  United  States,  in  disturbing  the 
71^.  .  :\  :-"  :  •  z-ejiri-i  j-d  circulating  false  reports  or  incendiary 
va   interest  warned  that   they  are  exposing 
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.-^.f  •'-:■-''  have  reer.  led  away  from  their  allegiance  are  re- 
.—  ::  t'le.  7  >.:■::::  e-5  forthwith;  any  such  absence,  without 
^.-.  V-  .  ":c  ~;.I  :d  :e  pre5umi)tive  evidence  against  them. 

:-■-  ::  f  5  ::?c[:ira:ion  is  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the 
:-::;:>  :>.e  7*:  v-r  to  give  instantaneous  effect  to  existing 
-:  "7      j^:.:  i  =  f.::er.c.es  as  the  conditions  of  war  demand. 

':.-■::•:  t:  -•  .?7e-i  the  ordinary  tribunals  of  the  country, 
.  V  V '.     :h   li  :  r.istered  by  the  civil  officers  in  the  usual 

\     •    -'i  r    .  .-:.nr.ir\-  authority,  while  the  same  can  be 

■•.'-;  _■"-.- _-i.  •■vi;;  !.-.:.or  vigilantly  for  the  public 
-,-—-:.-  :...::  >.i:'e:y,  hopes  to  obtain  not  only  the 
.  -.     ::.   ;  5::;-7.:t.  ::'  :".-.e  people  of  the  country. 

■  ■  J .  C.  F  R  F  MON  T,  Major-  Gen,  Com'  * ' 

^•-   '':■;•:   ■•-.:-  :>r:!!c.:  the  loyal  hearts  of  the  North 

:     ■:  '.  ■:-  .:   t.  >:    '  halting  and  hesitating,  requested 

:  ■ ;  ;-.:-?:  :.ir  .\<  it  related  to  the  liberation  of 

-  . •  -       '.*  .  "    *:  .:;:j'.::tcJ  to  do  unless  ordered  to  do 

.•.:,*;:.:.-:>: !y  the  President  wrote  him  as  fol- 

*'.V^>:.::noton,  D.  C,  Sept.  11,  1S61. 

:  >:-.    *  i->:\er  !o  mine  of  the  2d  inst.,  is  just 

-^     .•     :•■:*.  ..7.7.  t'-.e   ground,  could  better  judge  of 

.' >  :  .'■"   :*-.i-  I  cc>-.!'d  at  this  distance,  on  seeing 
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your  proclamation  of  August  30th,  I  perceived  no  general  objection 
to  it ;  the  particular  clause*  however,  in  relation  to  the  confiscation 
of  property  and  the  liberation  of  slaves,  appeared  to  me  to  be  objec* 
lion  able  in  its  non-conformity  to  the  Act  of  Congress,  passed  the  6lh 
of  last  August,  upon  the  same  subjects  ;  and  hence  I  vvroie  you,  cx» 
pressing  my  wish  that  that  clause  should  be  modified  accordingly. 
Your  answer,  just  received,  expresses  the  preference  on  your  part  ^hat 
I  should  make  an  open  order  for  the  modificalion,  which  I  very  cheer- 
fully do.  It  is,  therefore,  ordered  that  the  said  clause  of  said  proclama- 
tion be  so  modiBed,  held*  and  construed,  as  to  conform  with,  and  not 
to  transcend,  the  provisions  on  the  same  subject  contained  in  the  Act 
of  Congress  entitled  *  An  Act  to  Confiscate  Properly  Used  for  Insur- 
rectionary Purposes/  approved  August  6, 1861;  and  that  the  said  act  be 
published  at  length  with  this  order. 

'*  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  A.   LlNCOLItf."  ' 

Gen,  Fremont's  removal  followed  speedily.  He  was  in  ad- 
vance of  the  slow  coach  at  Washington,  and  w^as  sent  where  he 
could  do  no  harm  to  the  enemy  of  the  country,  by  emancipating 
Negroes.  It  seems  as  if  there  were  nothing  else  left  for  Gen. 
Fremont  to  do  but  to  free  the  slaves  in  his  military  districts 
They  were  the  bone  and  sinew  of  Confederate  resistance.  It  was 
to  weaken  the  enemy  that  the  general  struck  down  this  peculiar 
species  of  property,  upon  which  the  enemy  of  the  country  relied 
so  entirely* 

Major-Gen.  David  Hunter  assumed  command  at  Hilton  Head, 
South  Carolina,  on  the  31st  of  March,  1862,  On  the  gth  of  May 
he  issued  the  following  *'  General  Order:" 

'*  HEADgV^ARTERS  I)EP*T  OF  THL  SoUTH,  I 

**  Hilton  Head,  S.  C,  May  9,  1862.      j 
**  Gtmrai  Ord^r^  No.  1 1. 

"The  three  States  of  Georgia,  Florida,  and  South  Carolina,  com* 
prising  the  Military  Department  of  the  South,  having  deliberately  de- 
clared themselves  no  longer  under  the  United  States  of  America,  ami 
having  taken  up  arms  against  the  United  States,  it  becomes  a  military 
necessity  to  declare  them  under  martial  law, 

'*  This  was  accordingly  done  on  the  ajth  day  of  April,  1S62.  Sla- 
very and  martial  law  in  a  free  country  are  altogether  incompatible.  The 
persons  in  these  States — Georgia,  Florida,  and  South  Carolina — hereto- 
fore held  as  slaves,  are  therefore  declared  forever  free." ' 

'  Grcclcy,  vol.  ii.  pp.  239,  240. 
^  Greeley^  vol.  ih  p,  246, 
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'.'.*  Pr-^sidenr.  in  ten  days  after  its  publication,  rescinded 
=r  j:  'l-eneral  Hunter,  in  the  following  Proclamation : 

-:  \./ur-^.  T'.ie  sjzic  [Hunter's  proclamation]  is  producing  some 
:r.:  L.-.-.i  oiiiiiniierai^nciir.s;,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Presi- 
..  r  '_"-.. :c-.:  iMirs.  'rticlaira  and  declare  that  the  Government  of 

"1  ";:-:c=  .^  r.o  "i= owlecge  or  belief  of  an  intention  on  the  pan 

li  j.---^r  '.J  ia::-i  su  ;h  a  proclamation,  nor  has  it  yet  any  authentic 
,::-  -::ji  .ic  iiniunr^er.:  is  genuine  :  and,  further,  that  neither  Gen. 
-. .  r  .n  ■•  ;:::er  :  :ti:zij.-cer  or  person  have  been  authorized  by  the 
:cr-:  ::  :.-.e  Vi»:=»i  5:a;es  to  make  proclamation  declaring  the 
.  -n-  i::iz±  rret: :  and  ::iat  the  supposed  proclamation  now  in 
.  V  ur.ir  ztr.-.r.c  or  false,  is  altogether  void,  so  far  as  respects 
.--•.::-r..  I  fir.her  rnake  known  that,  whether  it  be  competent 
_=  ':::::T:ar.v:er-Lr.-v.'hicc  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  to  declare  the 
^.     i.~:r  ;r  5ca:ia  free  ;  and  whether  at  any  time,  or  in  any 

-.-.1  :-■':  jeijc-i  a  r.ecessi:y  indispensable  to  the  maintenance 

.  •■  rrzzuzzi  -. :  -i\*rzi<i:  such  supposed  power,  are  questions  which, 

-::r--  ::i/ji.:r'.  I  reserve  to  myself,  and  which  I  cannot  feel 

•.    1^-  r.z   -  "".e  iecisicn  of  commanders  in  the  field. 

-«    .rr       :.!-!■■  i:rere~:  questions  from  those  of  police  regula- 

T   ';.:.:  i^"  ::   Manzli  last,  by  a  special  Message,  I  recom- 
/  ir.^r':-*  ■  Ttf  I'ir;:::^  of  a  joint  resolution,  to  be  substantially 

■i   '/-.  :;i    States  ought   to  cooperate  with  any 

• ..     .  .      :  ^r:^ .  J..  -:c'.i5'.:ment  of  slavery,  giving  to  such  State 

-   .^1  _     5.:s:r.  Slate  in  its  discretion,  to  compensate 

•     ■  :,<   ;.  .:    :  ir.d  private,  produced  by  such  change  of 

■  ^.    .  :   V:;   li.n-;uage   above  quoted,  was  adopted  by 

...     •     '.     '.   ':rar.j!-.c?5  cf    Congress,   and   now   stands    an 

:  :■:    >c!v::::--  ;  roposal  oi  the  nation  to  the  States  and 

^,     ■■.'■.-;■.■:   ;•!   : -^  <L:j;ev::-matter.     To  the  people  of  these 

>,      ..'.v:!..     I  oo   r.o:   argue — I  beseech  you  to  make 

.-   -Sv.:'..:^.     V:'-  cannot,  if  you  would,  be  blind  to 

^r::  :::o  i"  ar^ed  consideration  of  them,  ranging, 

•.:-t-Ni"  —".d  virsonal  politics. 

•    -.^        .-i.,-^  .vi-Tvr.  cause  for  a  common  object,  casting 

.r        ':  :*:>  "^-'t  t*i;o  Pharisee.     The  change  it  con- 

t  -^ivv'    c.  r:  '  ^>   :hc  dews  of  Heaven,  not  rending  or 

.  ..^       ii       .'.',    zr:  embrace  it?     So  much  good  has  not 

-      .r.  .:.-*-:   T  X-  Tws:  :;me,  as.  in  the  Providence  of  God, 
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■  it  is  mow  yoTir  high  privilege  to  do.     May  the  vast  future  not  have  to 
lament  that  you  have  neglected  it ! 

**  In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  ray  hand  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  hereunto  affixed. 
M        "  Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  19th  day  of  May,  in  the  year 
^^Bk  of  our  Lord  1862,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United 

^^^B  States  the  eighty-sixth. 

V  "(Signed)  Abraham  Lincoln. 

W  "  By  the  President : 

**  W.  R  Seward,  Secretary  a/  Sfaiey 

The  conservative  policy  of  the  President  g^reatly  discouraged 
the  friends  of  the  Union,  who  felt  that  a  vigorous  prosecution  of 
the  war  was  the  only  hope  of  the  nation.  Slavery  and  the  Union 
had  joined  in  a  terrible  struggle  for  the  supremacy.  Both  could 
not  exist.  Our  treasury  was  empty ;  our  bonds  depreciated  ;  our 
credit  poor;  our  industries  languishing;  and  the  channels  of 
commerce  were  choked,  European  governments  were  growing 
impatient  at  the  dilatory  policy  of  our  nation  ;  and  everyday  we 
were  losing  sympathy  and  friends.  Our  armies  were  being  re- 
pulsed and  routed;  and  Columbia's  war  eagles  were  wearily  flap- 
ping their  pinions  in  the  blooddampened  dust  of  a  nerveless 
nation.  But  the  Negro  was  still  on  the  outside,— it  was  "a 
white  man*s  war." 
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fl 

THE  NEGRO    ON  FATIGUE  DUTY, 

NlGMOKS    UirLOYSD    Aft     TSAMflTKn    AMD    IM    ItlB   QUAKTSKMASnEB*!    DSPAimiBrT.  —  GbTBIAL 

Mbkcxr's  Ordbr  to  thb  Slavb-holobbs  issUBD  FBOM  Savaxnah.  —  Hb  bbcbivbs  Obdsh 

FBOM  THB  SbCRBTARY  OF  WaB  TO  IMPRBSS  A  NUMBBB  OF  NbCROBS  TO  BUILD  FOBTIFICATIOMSL 
—Thb  NbGBO  PROVBS  HIUftBLF  InDUITRIOIIS  AMD  BABNS  PROMOTION. 

THE  light  began  to  break  through  the  dark  cloud  of  preju- 
dice in  the  minds  of  the  friends  of  the  Union.  If  a  Negro 
were  useful  in  building  rebel  fortifications,  why  not  in 
casting  up  defences  for  the  Union  army?  Succeeding  Gen.  But- 
ler in  command  at  Fortress  Monroe,  on  the  14th  of  October,  1861, 
Major-Gen.  Wool  issued  an  order,  directing  that  "all  colored 
persons  called  contrabands,"  employed  by  officers  or  others 
within  his  command,  must  be  furnished  with  subsistence  by  their 
employers,  and  paid,  if  males,  not  less  than  four  dollars  per  month, 
and  that  **  all  able-bodied  colored  persons,  not  employed  as  afore, 
said,"  will  be  immediately  put  to  work  in  the  Engineer's  or  the 
Quartermaster's  Department.  On  the  1st  of  November,  Gen. 
Wool  directed  that  the  compensation  of  *'  contrabands  "  working 
for  the  government  should  be  five  to  ten  dollars  per  month,  with 
soldier's  rations.  These  Negroes  rendered  valuable  service  in 
the  sphere  they  were  called  upon  to  fill. 

In  the  Western  army,  Gen.  James  B.  Steedman  was  the  first 
man  to  suggest  the  idea  of  employing  Negroes  as  teamsters.  He 
saw  that  every  Negro  who  drove  a  team  of  mules  gave  to  the  army 
one  more  white  soldier  with  a  musket  in  his  hands;  and  so  with 
the  sympathy  and  approval  of  the  gallant  Gen.  Geo.  H.  Thomas, 
Gen.  Steedman  put  eighty  Negroes  into  uniforms,  and  turned  them 
over  to  an  experienced  white  **  wagon-master."  The  Negroes 
made  excellent  teamsters,  and  the  plan  was  adopted  quite  generally. 

In  September,  1862,  an  order  from  Washington  directed  the 
employment  of  fifty  thousand  Negro  laborers  in  the  Quarter- 
master's Department,  under  Generals  Hunter  and  Saxton  !  This 
showed  that  the  authorities  at  Washington  had  begun  to  get 
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their  eyes  open  on  this  question.  **  And  while  speaking  of  the 
negroes,"  wrote  a  **  Times**  correspondent*  in  1S62,  from  Hilton 
KHcad,  ♦*  let  me  present  a  few  statistics  obtained  from  an  official 
^■source,  respecting  the  success  which  has  crowned  the  experiment 
of  employing  them  as  free  paid  laborers  upon  the  plantations. 
The  population  of  the  Division  (including  Port  Royal,  St. 
Helena  and  Ladies*  islands,  with  the  smaller  ones  thereto  adja- 
cent, but  excluding  Hilton  Head  and  its  surroundings)  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

•'  Effective     ,         •         , 3,817 

"Non-cffcctive 3itio 

"Total        .,..•..    6,927 

"  The  number  of  acres  under  cultivation  on  the  same  islands, 

is: 

^  "  Of  Com 6,444 

■  "Of  Cotton 3.384 

^T  "  Of  Potatoes 1,407 

H        **  A  little  calculation  will  show  that  the  negroes  have  raised 

enough  corn  and  potatoes  to  support  themselves,  besides  a  crop 

of  cotton  (now  ripe)  somewhat  smaller  than  in  former  years,  but 

still  of  very  considerable  value  to  the  Government."* 

Gen.  Mercer  issued  the  following  order  at  Savannah,  Georgia, 

which  shows  that  the  rebels  did  not  despise  the  fatigue  services 

of  Negroes ; 

"C.  S.  Engineer's  Office,      \ 
**  Savannah,  Ga.,  Aug,  i,  1S63.  \ 

** The  Brigadier^General  Commanding  desires  to  inform  the  slave* 
holders  of  Georgia  that  he  has  received  authority  from  the  Secretary  of 
War  to  impress  a  number  of  negroes  sufficient  to  construct  such  addi- 
tional forti6cations  as  are  necessary  for  the  defence  of  Savannah. 

**  He  desires,  if  possible,  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  impressment,  and 
therefore  urges  the  owners  of  sla^^e  property  lO  volunteer  the  services 
of  their  negroes.  He  believes  that,  while  the  planters  of  South  Caro- 
lina are  sending  their  slaves  by  thousands  to  aid  the  defence  of  Charles- 
ton* the  slave-hulders  of  Georgia  will  not  be  backward  in  contributing 
in  the  same  patriotic  manner  to  the  defence  of  their  own  seaport,  which 
has  so  far  resisted  successfully  all  the  attacks  of  the  enemy  at  Fort 
McAllister  and  other  points, 

**  Remember^  citizens  of  Georgia,  that  on  the  successful  defence  of 
Georgia  depends  the  security  of  the  interior  of  your  State,  where  so 

*  Times.  Sept.  4^  1862. 
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much  of  value  both  to  yourselves  and  to  the  Confederacy  at  large  is 
concentrated.  It  is  best  to  meet  the  enemy  at  the  threshold,  and  to 
hurl  back  the  first  wave  of  invasion.  Once  the  breach  is  made,  all  the 
horrors  of  war  must  desolate  your  now  peaceful  and  quiet  homes.  Let 
no  man  deceive  himself.  If  Savannah  falls  the  fault  will  be  yours,  and 
your  own  neglect  will  have  brought  the  sword  to  your  hearth-stones. 

"  The  Brigadier-General  Commanding,  therefore,  calls  on  all  the 
slave-holders  of  Eastern,  Southern,  and  Southwestern  Georgia,  but  espe- 
cially those  in  the  neighborhood  of  Savannah,  to  send  him  immediately 
one  fifth  of  their  able-bodied  male  slaves,  for  whom  transportation  will 
be  furnished  and  wages  paid  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  dollars  per 
month,  the  Government  to  be  responsible  for  the  value  of  such  Negroes 
as  may  be  killed  by  the  enemy,  or  may  in  any  manner  fall  into  his 
hands.     By  order  of 

"Brig.-Gen.  Mercer,  Commanding. 
**  John  McCrady, 

**  Captain  and  C/iief  Engineer,  State  of  Georgia^ ' 

Negroes  built  most  of  the  fortifications  and  earth-works  for 
Gen.  Grant  in  front  of  Vicksburg.  The  works  in  and  about  Nash- 
ville were  cast  up  by  the  strong  arm  and  willing  hand  of  the  loyal 
Blacks.  Dutch  Gap  was  dug  by  Negroes,  and  miles  of  earth- 
works, fortifications,  and  corduroy-roads  were  made  by  Negroes. 
They  did  fatigue  duty  in  ^v^xy  department  of  the  Union  army. 
Wherever  a  Nc<^ro  appeared  with  a  shovel  in  his  hand,  a  white 
soUlier  took  his  gun  and  returned  to  the  ranks.  There  were 
AXUKX)  Negroes  in  the  camps  and  employ  of  the  Union  armies, 
as  servants,  teamsters,  cooks,  and  laborers.  What  a  mighty  host! 
Svippose  the  sentiment  that  early  met  the  Negro  on  the  picket 
lines  and  turned  him  back  to  the  enemy  had  continued,  5o,0(X) 
white  soldiers  would  have  been  required  in  the  Engineer's  and 
Ouarternicister's  Department;  while  25,000  white  men  would 
have  been  required  for  various  other  purposes,  outside  of  the 
ranks  of  the  army. 

A  narrow  prejudice  among  some  of  the  white  troops,  upon 
whose  pedigree  it  would  not  be  pleasant  to  dwell,  met  the  Negro 
teamster,  with  a  blue  coat  and  buttons  with  eagles  on  them,  with 
a  ^•iv>wl.  They  disliked  to  see  the  Negro  wearing  a  Union  uni- 
toim  .     it  looked  too  much  like  equality. 

Hut  in  his  lowly  station  as  a  hewer  of  wood  and  a  drawer  of 
water,  the  Negro  proved  himself  industrious,  trustworthy, efficient, 
and  I  heei tul.     He  earned  promotion,  and  in  due  time  secured  it. 

*  Rebellion  Recs. ,  vol.  vii.  Doc.  p.  479. 
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r9,ma»  ak  Act  to  commscat*  Phoiprhty   usbd  roR  iKsmtRscrioKAiir  Purposbs,  —  A 

FRUtTt.K»    API'BAL    to    TH«     PrKSIDENT     to     15BUK    AN     EXAJlClfATlON    l*«OCLAM ATlOK.  —  HB 

THtKK»  THM  Tim  a  not  vkt  comb  for  si'ch  an  Action,  ritt  withih  a  tew  Wecics  otANCis 
tits  Oriiitojv  ANtJ  issurs  aw  Emancipatjon  Procuamatiojm.  —  Thr  RRBei.s  show  no  Disrusii- 

TION  TO  ACCRPT  THK  MjLD  TerM9  or  TIIR  PROCLAMATION.  —  Ml.  DaVIS  GIVKS  AmtMTtOM  TO 
TMR  PitrXLAMATION  IN  M|i  ThIRD  AnNUaL  MhSSAGK,  —  SiCOftO  EfclAXCirATlO**  Pl*f>CLAMATfOH 
tsaUICO  RV  pKB3ilU»MT  LJJ4COU4  JaNUARV  I,  iSb^. — TmB  PrOCLAMATIOM  iMrARTS  Niw  Moiv 
TO  THR   NSCRO. 


T 


HE 


the 


of 


position  taken  by  General    Butler 
receiving  into  the  Federal   lines  the  slaves  of  persons  who 
were  in  rebellion  against  the  National  Government,  and 

who  were  liable  to  be  used  in  service  against  the  government 
I  by  their  owners,  had  its  due  influence  in  Washington.  But  all 
L^thc  general  officers  did  not  share  in  the  views  of  General  Butler. 
^hAs  many  as  twenty  Union  generals  still  had  it  in  their  minds 
^■that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  army  **  to  catch  run-away  slaves  *' ; 
^Fand   they  afforded   rebels  ^v^xy  facility  to  search   their  camps. 

They  arrested  fugitive  Negroes  and  held  them  subject  to  the 
^order  of  their  masters-  Congress  was  not  long  in  seeing  the 
^■suicidal  tendency  of  such  apoticy,and  on  the  6th  of  August,  1861, 
^■passed  "An  Act  to  Confiscate  Property  Used  for  Insurrectionary 

Purposes."      Notwithstanding   this  act,  General  McClellan   and 

other  officers  still  clung  to  the  obsolete  doctrine  of  '^the  sacrcd- 
^kness  of  slave  property/'  His  conduct  finally  called  forth  the 
'following  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State: 


i'7>  Majar^Gtneral  George  B,  McClellan,  Washington  i 
**  General  :     I  am  directed  by  the  President  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  following  subject : 


"Contrabands  in  District  of  Colombia. 

"  Department  of  State,  / 

**WASHiNGTOtr  CiTV,  December  4,  1861*  f 
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"  Persons  claimed  to  be  held  to  service  or  labor  under  the  laws  of 
the  Sute  of  Virginia,  and  actually  employed  in  hostile  service  against  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  frequently  escape  from  the  lines  of 
the  enemy's  forces  and  are  received  within  the  lines  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac.  This  Department  understands  that  such  persons,  afterward 
coming  into  the  city  of  Washington,  are  liable  to  be  arrested  by  the  city 
police,  upon  presumption,  arising  from  color,  that  they  are  fugitives 
from  service  or  labor. 

"By  the  fourth  section  of  the  act  of  Congress,  approved  August  6, 
1861,  entitled  'An  Act  to  Confiscate  Property  Used  for  Insurrectionary 
Purposes,'  such  hostile  employment  is  made  a  full  and  sufficient  answer 
to  any  further  claim  to  service  or  labor.  Persons  thus  employed  and 
escaping  are  received  into  the  military  protection  of  the  United  States, 
and  their  arrest  as  fugitives  from  service  or  labor  should  be  immediately 
followed  by  the  military  arrest  of  the  parties  making  the  seizure. 

''  Copies  of  this  communication  will  be  sent  to  the  Mayor  of  the  City 
of  Washington  and  to  the  Marshal  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  that  any 
collision  between  the  civil  and  military  authorities  may  be  avoided. 
*'  I  am.  General,  your  very  obedient, 

"Wii.  H.  Seward.- 

It  was  now  1862.  The  dark  war  clouds  were  growing  thicker. 
The  Union  army  had  won  but  few  victories ;  our  troops  had  to 
fight  a  tropical  climate,  the  forces  of  nature,  and  an  arrogant, 
jubilant,  and  victorious  enemy.  Autumn  had  come  but  nothing 
had  been  accomplished.  The  friends  of  the  Union  who  favored 
a  speedy  and  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  besieged  the  Presi- 
dent with  letters,  memorials,  and  addresses  to  "  do  sotnething" 
But  intrenched  behind  his  "  constitutional  views "  of  how  the 
war  should  be  managed  he  heard  all,  but  would  not  yield.  On 
the  13th  of  September,  1862,  a  deputation  of  gentlemen,  reprc- 
senting  the  various  Protestant  denominations  of  Chicago,  called 
upon  the  President  and  urged  him  to  adopt  a  vigorous  policy  of 
emancipation  as  the  only  way  to  save  the  Union  ;  but  he  denied 
the  request.     He  said  : 

"  The  subject  is  difficult,  and  good  men  do  not  agree.  For  in- 
stance :  the  other  day,  four  gentlemen  of  standing  and  intelligence 
from  New  York  called  as  a  delegation  on  business  connected  with  the 
war  ;  but  before  leaving  two  of  them  earnestly  besought  me  to  proclaim 
general  Emancipation;  upon  which  the  other  two  at  once  attacked  them. 
You  know  also  that  the  last  session  of  Congress  had  a  decided  majority 
of  anti-slavery  men,  yet  they  could  not  unite  on  this  policy.      And  the 
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same  is  true  of  the  religious  people.  Why,  the  Rebel  soldiers  are  pray- 
ing with  a  great  deal  more  earnestness,  I  fear,  than  our  ovvn  troops^  and 
expecting  God  to  favor  their  side:  for  one  of  our  soldiers,  who  had  been 
taken  prisoner,  told  Senator  Wilson  a  few  days  since  that  he  met  noth- 
ing so  discouraging  as  the  evident  sincerity  of  those  he  was  among  in 
their  prayers.     But  we  will  talk  over  the  mt*rits  of  the  case. 

**  What  good  would  a  proclamation  of  Emancipation  from  me  do, 
especially  as  we  are  now  situated  ?  I  do  not  want  to  issue  a  document 
that  the  whole  world  will  see  must  necessarily  be  inoperative,  like  the 
Pope's  bull  .1  gainst  the  comet*  Would  my  word  free  the  slaves,  when  I 
cannot  even  enforce  the  Constitution  in  the  Rebel  States?  Is  there  a 
single  court,  or  magistrate,  or  individual,  that  would  be  influenced  by 
it  there?  And  what  reason  is  there  to  think  it  would  have  any  greater 
effect  upon  the  slaves  than  the  late  law  of  Congress,  which  I  approved, 
and  which  offers  protection  and  freedom  to  the  slaves  of  rebel  masters 
who  come  within  our  lines?  Yet  I  cannot  learn  that  that  law  has 
caused  a  single  slave  to  come  over  to  us.  And,  suppose  they  could  be 
induced  by  a  proclamation  of  freedom  from  me  to  throw  themselves 
upon  us,  what  should  we  do  with  them  ?  How  can  we  feed  and  care 
for  such  a  multitude  ?  Gen.  Butler  wrote  me  a  few  days  since  that  he 
was  issuing  more  rations  to  the  slaves  who  have  rushed  to  him  than  to 
all  the  White  troops  under  his  command.  They  eat,  and  that  is  all  \ 
though  it  is  true  Gen.  Butler  is  feeding  the  Whites  also  by  the  thousand; 
for  it  ne:irly  amounts  to  a  famine  there.  If,  now,  the  pressure  of  the 
war  should  call  off  our  forces  from  New  Orleans  to  defend  some  other 
point,  what  is  to  prevent  the  masters  from  reducing  the  Blacks  to 
Slavery  again  ;  for  I  am  told  that  whenever  the  rebels  take  any  Black 
prisoners,  free  or  slave,  they  immediately  auction  ihent  off  1  They  did 
so  with  those  they  took  from  a  boat  that  was  aground  in  the  Tennessee 
river  a  few  days  ago.  And  then  I  am  very  ungenerously  attacked  for 
it !  For  instance,  when,  after  the  late  battles  at  and  near  Bull  Run»  an 
expedition  w*ent  out  from  Washington,  under  a  flag  of  truce,  to  bury 
the  dead  and  bring  in  the  wounded,  and  the  Rebels  seized  the  Blacks 
who  went  along  to  help,  and  sent  them  into  Slavery,  Horace  Greeley  said 
in  his  paper  that  the  Government  would  probably  do  nothing  about  it. 
What  cmdd  I  do  ? 

*'  Now,  then,  tell  me,  if  you  please,  what  possible  result  of  good 
would  follow  the  issuing  of  such  a  proclamation  as  you  desire?  Under- 
stand: I  raise  no  objection  against  it  on  legator  constitutional  grounds; 
B  for,  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army  and  nav)'  in  lime  of  war,  I  sup- 
™  pose  I  have  a  right  to  take  any  measure  which  may  best  subdue  the 
enemy  ;  nor  do  I  urge  objections  of  a  moral  nature,  in  view  of  possible 
consequences  of  insurrection  and  massacre  at  the  South  I  view  this 
matter  as  a  practical  war  measure,  to  be  decided  on  according  to  the 
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**  I.  Abraham  Lincolk,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  Commander  in-chief  of  ihe  Army  and  Navy  thereof,  do  hereby 
proclaim  nnd  declare  that  hereafter,  as  heretofore,  the  war  will  be 
prosecuted  for  the  object  of  practically  restoring  the  constitutional  re- 
lation between  the  United  States  and  each  of  the  States,  and  the  people 
thereof,  in  which  Stales  that  relation  is  or  may  be  suspended  or  dis- 
turbed. 

**That  it  is  my  purpose,  upon  the  next  meeting  of  Congress,  to  again 
recommend  the  adoption  of  a  practical  measure  tendering  pecuniary  aid 
to  the  free  acceptance  or  rejection  of  all  Slave  States,  so  called,  the  peo- 
ple whereof  may  not  then  be  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  and 
which  Slates  may  then  have  voluntarily  adopted,  or  thereafter  may 
voluntarily  adopt,  immediate  or  gradual  abolishment  of  Slavery  within 
their  respective  limits ;  and  that  the  effort  to  colonize  persons  of 
African  descent,  with  their  consent,  upon  this  continent  or  elsewhere, 
with  the  previously  obtained  consent  of  the  governments  existing  there, 
will  be  continued. 

That,  on  the  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  sixiy-three,  all  persons  held  as  slaves  within 
any  State,  or  designated  part  of  the  State,  the  people  whereof  shall 
then  be  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  shall  be  then,  thencefor- 
ward, and  forever  free  ;  and  the  Executive  Government  of  the  United 
States,  including  the  military  and  naval  authority  thereof,  will  recognixe 
and  mat  main  the  freedom  of  such  persons,  and  will  do  no  act  or  acta  to 
repress  such  persons,  or  any  of  them,  in  any  efforts  they  may  make  for 
their  actual  freedom. 

*•  That  the  Executive  will,  on  the  first  day  of  January  aforesaid,  by 
proclamation,  designate  the  Slates  and  parts  of  Stales,  if  any,  in  which 
the  people  thereof  respectively  shall  then  be  in  rebellion  against  the 
United  States  ;  and  the  fact  that  any  State,  or  the  people  thereof,  shall 
on  that  day  be  in  good  faith  represented  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  by  members  chosen  thereto  at  elections  wherein  a  majority  of  the 
qualified  voters  of  such  State  shall  have  participated,  shall,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  strong  countervailing  testimony,  be  deemed  conclusive  evidence 
that  such  Slate,  and  the  people  thereof,  arc  not  then  in  rebellion  against 
the  United  Stales, 

"That  attention  is  hereby  called  to  an  act  of  Congress  entitled  *An 
Act  to  make  an  additional  Article  of  War,'  approved  March  ijth,  1862  ; 
and  which  act  is  in  the  words  and  figures  following  : 

" '  Be  ii  inmied  by  the  Senate  and  Mouse  0/  Repreientaihes  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled^  That  hereafter  the  fol- 
lowing shall  be  promulgated  as  an  additional  article  of  war  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  be  obeyed  and  ob* 
aerved  as  such  : 
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**  *  Section  i.  All  officers  or  persons  in  the  military  or  naval  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States  are  prohibited  from  employing  any  of  the 
forces  under  their  respective  commands  for  the  purpose  of  returning 
fugitives  from  service  or  labor  who  may  have  escaped  from  any  persons 
to  whom  such  service  or  labor  is  claimed  to  be  due ;  and  any  officer 
who  shall  be  found  guilty  of  a  court-martial  of  violating  this  article 
shall  be  dismissed  from  the  service. 

*' '  Sec.  2.  And  he  it  further  enacted^  That  this  act  shall  take  effect 
from  and  after  its  passage.'    ' 

''Also,  to  the  ninth  and  tenth  sections  of  an  act  entitled  'An  Act 
to  Suppress  Insurrection,  to  Punish  Treason  and  Rebellion,  to  Seize 
and  Confiscate  Property  of  Rebels,  and  for  other  Purposes,'  approved 
July  1 6,  1862  ;  and  which  sections  are  in  the  words  and  figures  follow- 
ing: 

'' '  Sec  9.  And  he  it  further  enacted^  That  all  slaves  of  persons  who 
shall  hereafter  be  engaged  in  rebellion  against  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  or  who  shall  in  any  way  give  aid  or  comfort  thereto, 
escaping  from  such  persons  and  taking  refuge  within  the  lines  of  the 
army  ;  and  all  slaves  captured  from  such  persons,  or  deserted  by  them 
and  coming  under  the  control  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States; 
and  all  slaves  of  such  persons  found  on  [or]  being  within  any  place  oc- 
cupied by  Rebel  forces  and  afterward  occupied  by  forces  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  deemed  captives  of  war,  and  shall  be  forever  free  of 
their  servitude,  and  not  again  held  as  slaves. 

"  *  Sec.  10.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  no  slave  escaping  into  any 
State,  Territory^  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  from  any  other  State,  shall 
be  delivered  up,  or  in  any  way  impeded  or  hindered  of  his  liberty,  ex- 
cept for  crime,  or  some  offense  against  the  laws,  unless  the  person 
claiming  said  fugitive  shall  first  make  oath  that  the  person  to 
whom  the  labor  or  service  of  such  fugitive  is  alleged  to  be  due  is  his 
lawful  owner,  and  has  not  borne  arms  against  the  United  States  in  the 
present  Rebellion,  nor  in  any  way  given  aid  and  comfort  thereto ;  and 
no  person  engaged  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States 
shall,  under  any  pretense  whatever,  assume  to  decide  on  the  validity  of 
the  claim  of  any  person  to  the  service  or  labor  of  any  other  person,  or 
surrender  up  any  such  person  to  the  claimant,  on  pain  of  being  dis- 
missed from  the  service.' 

"  And  1  do  hereby  enjoin  upon  and  order  all  persons  engaged  in  the 
military  and  naval  service  of  the  United  States  to  observe,  obey,  and 
enforce,  within  their  respective  spheres  of  service,  the  act  and  sections 
above  recited. 

"  And  the  Executive  will  in  due  time  recommend  that  all  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  who  shall  have  remained  loyal  thereto  throughout  the 
Rebellion,  shall  (upon  the  restoration  of  the  constitutional  relation  be- 
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Iwcen  the  United  States  and  their  respective  States  and  people,  if  that 
relation  shall  have  been  suspended  or  disturbed)  be  compensated  for 
all  losses  by  acts  of  the  United  States,  including  the  loss  of  slaves. 

**  In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the 
seal  of  ihc  United  Stales  to  be  affixed, 

**  Done  iit   the  City   of  VVashinglon,  this   twenty-second  day  of 
r      .  1       September,  in  the  year  of  our   Lord  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  5ixty-two»  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United 
States  the  eighty-seventh. 

^'Abraham  Lincoln. 
"By  the  President : 
"William  H,  Seward,  Secretary  of  StaU:' 

But  why  this  change  in  the  views  of  the  President?  History, 
thus  far.  is  left  to  conjecture.  It  was  hinted  that  our  embassa- 
dors in  Western  Europe  had  apprised  the  State  Department  at 
Washington  that  an  early  recognition  of  the  Southern  Confed- 
eracy was  possible,  even  probable.  It  was  also  stated  that  he 
was  waiting  fur  the  issue  at  the  battle  of  Antietam,  which  was 
fought  on  the  1 7th— five  days  before  the  proclamation  was  issued. 
But  neither  explanation  stands  in  the  light  of  the  positive  and 
explicit  language  of  the  President  on  the  13th  of  September 
However,  he  issued  the  proclamation> — ^the  Diving  Being  may 
have  opened  his  eyes  to  see  the  angel  that  was  to  turn  him  aside 
from  the  destruction  that  awaited  the  Union  that  he  sought  to 
save  with  slavery  preserved  ! 

The  sentiment  of  the  people  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  procla- 
mation  was  expressed  in  the  October  elections.  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  went 
democratic  ;  while  the  supporters  of  the  Administration  fell  off  in 
Michigan  and  other  Western  States.  In  the  Congress  of  i860 
there  were  78  Republicans  and  37  Democrats;  in  1862  there 
were  57  Administration  representatives,  and  67  in  the  Oppo- 
sition. 

The  army  did  not  take  kindly  to  the  proclamation.  It  was 
charged  that  *'  the  war  for  the  Union  was  changed  into  a  war 
for  the  Negro.**  Some  officers  resigned,  while  many  others  said 
that  if  they  t/wu^/tf  they  were  fighting  to  free  the  "niggers" 
btheyw^ould  resign.  This  sentiment  was  contagious.  It  found 
'its  way  into  the  rank  and  file  of  the  troops,  and  did  no  little 
harm.  The  following  telegram  shows  that  the  rebels  were 
angered  not  a  little  at  the  President : 
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"  Charleston,  S.  C^  Oct  15,  1862. ' 
•*  Hon.  Wm.  p.  Miles,  Richmond,  Va. : 

''  Has  the  bill  for  the  execution  of  Abolition  priioners,  after  Janu- 
ary next,  been  passed  ?  Do  it ;  and  England  will  be  stirred  into  action. 
It  is  high  time  to  proclaim  the  black  flag  after  that  period.  Let  the 
execution  be  with  the  garrote. 

"(Signed)      G.  T.  Beauregard." 

But  the  proclamation  was  a  harmless  measure.  Firsts  it 
declared  that  the  object  of  the  war  was  to  restore  *'  the  consti- 
tutional relation  between  the  United  States  and  each  of  the 
States."  After  nearly  two  years  of  disastrous  war  Mr.  Lincoln 
declares  the  object  of  the  war.  Certainly  no  loyal  man  had  ever 
entertained  any  other  idea  than  the  one  expressed  in  the  proc- 
lamation. It  was  not  a  war  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to 
destroy  her  children,  nor  to  disturb  her  own  constitutional,  com- 
prehensive unity.  It  must  have  been  understood,  then,  from  the 
commencement,  that  the  war  begun  by  the  seceding  States  was 
waged  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  preserve  the  Union  of 
tlie  StateSy  and  restore  them  to  their  "  constitutional  relation." 

Second^  the  proclamation  implored  the  slave  States  to  accept 
(certainly  in  the  spirit  of  compromise)  a  proposition  from  the 
United  States  to  emancipate  their  slaves  for  1^ pecuniary  consider- 
ation,  and,  by  their  gracious  consent,  assist  in  colonizing  loyal 
Negroes  in  this  country  or  in  Africa ! 

Third,  the  measure  proposed  to  free  slaves  of  persons  and 
States  in  rebellion  against  the  lawful  authority  of  the  United 
States  Government  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1863.  Nothing 
more  difficult  could  have  been  undertaken  than  to  free  only  the 
slaves  of  persons  and  States  in  actual  rebellion  against  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  Persons  in  actual  rebellion 
would  be  most  likely  to  have  immediate  oversight  of  this  species 
of  their  property;  and  the  owners  of  slaves  in  the  States  in 
actual  rebellion  against  the  United  States  Government  would 
doubtless  be  as  thoroughly  prepared  to  take  care  of  slave  prop- 
erty as  the  muskets  in  their  rebellious  hands. 

Fourth,  this  emancipation  proclamation  (?)  proposed  to  pay 
out  of  the  United  States  Treasury, — for  all  slaves  of  loyal 
masters  lost  in  a  rebellion  begun  by  slave-holders  and  carried  on 
by  slave-holders ! 


w 
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Under  the  conditfon  of  affairs  no  emancipation  proclamation 

^s  necessary.     Treason  against  the   United  States  is   "levying 

^r  against  them/*  or  "  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  them 

^  and  comfort.**     The  rebel  States  were  guilty  of  treason  ;  and 

^m   the  moment  Sumter  was  fired  upon,  every  slave   in  the 

^^^fede^ate  States  was  ipso  facia  free! 
But  it  was  an  occasion  for  rejoicing.  The  President  had 
*^cn  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and,  thank  God  !  he  never 
traced  it. 
A  severe  winter  had  set  in.  The  rebels  had  shown  the  kind- 
*^eartcd  President  no  disposition  to  accept  the  mild  terms  of  his 
proclamation.  On  the  contrar)%  it  was  received  with  gnashing  of 
teeth  and  bitter  imprecations.  On  the  12th  of  January,  1863, 
the  titular  President  of  the  Confederate  States,  in  his  third 
Annual  Message,  gave  attention  to  the  proclamation  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States*      Mr  Davis  said: 


¥ 


**  It  has  established  a  state  of  things  which  can  lead  to  but  one  of 
three  possible  consequences — ^the  exterminahon  of  the  slaves,  the  exile 
of  the  whole  white  population  of  the  Confederacy,  or  absolute  and  total 
separation  of  these  States  from  the  United  States.  This  proclamation 
is  also  an  authentic  statement  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  its  inability  to  subjugate  the  South  by  force  of  arms,  and,  as  such, 
must  be  accepted  by  neutral  nations,  which  can  no  longer  find  any 
justification  in  withholding  our  just  claims  to  formal  recognition.  It  is 
also,  in  effect,  an  intimation  to  the  people  of  the  North  that  they  must 
prepare  to  submit  to  a  separation  now  become  inevitable  ;  for  that 
people  are  too  acute  not  to  understand  that  a  restitution  of  the  Union 
has  been  rendered  forever  impossible  by  the  adoption  of  a  measure 
which,  from  its  very  nature,  neither  admits  of  retraction  nor  can  coexist 
,      with  union. 

^m       "  Wc  may  well  leave  it  to  the  instincts  of  that  common  humanity 
^Pwhich  a  beneficent  Creator  has  implanted  in  the  breasts  of  our  fellow- 
men  of  all  countries  to  pass  judgment  on  a  measure  by  which  several 
millions  of  human  beings  of  an  inferior  race — peaceful  and  contented 
laborers  in   their  sphere — ^are  doomed   to  extermination,  while  at   the 
^kamc  time  they  are  encouraged  to  a  general  assassination  of  their  nias- 
^*tcrs  by  the  insidious  recommendation  to  abstain  from  violence  unless  in 
necessary  self-defense.     Our  own   detestation  of  those  who  have  at- 
tempted the  most  execrable  measures  recorded  in  the  history  of  guilty 
jinan  is  tempered  by  profound  contempt  for  the  impotent  rage  which  il 
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discloses.  So  far  as  regards  the  action  of  this  Government  on  such 
cnminals  as  may  attempt  its  execution,  I  confine  myself  to  informing 
you  that  I  shall — unless  in  your  wisdom  you  deem  some  other  courscJ 
more  exi>edient — deliver  to  the  several  State  authorities  all  commi*-! 
stoned  officers  of  the  United  States  that  may  hereafter  be  captured  by 
our  forces  in  any  of  the  States  embraced  in  the  proclamation,  that  ihey 
may  be  dealt  with  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  those  States  providing 
for  the  punishment  of  criminals  engaged  in  exciting  servile  insurrection. 
The  enlisted  soldiers  I  shall  continue  lo  treat  as  unwilling  instruments 
in  the  commission  of  these  crimes,  and  shall  direct  their  discharge  and 
return  to  their  homes  on  the  proper  and  usual  parole,'* 


And    although    the    President    and    his   supporters    had  not 
BfiBKd  the  blessings  their  hopes  had  sown,  they  were,  neverthc 
less,  not  without  hope.     For  when  the  sober  second  thought  o| 
the  nation  took  the   place  of  prejudice  and   undue  excitements^ 
the  proclamation  had  more  friends.     And  so,  in  keeping  with  his 
promise*  the  President  issued  the  following  proclamation  on   thej 
first  of  January,  1863. 

'*  WherenB^  on  the  2  2d  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lor^ 
1862,  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  President  of  the  United  Slatei 
containing,  among  other  things,  the  following,  lo  wit: 

**  *  That  on  the  ist  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1865,  all 
persons  held  as  slaves  within  any  State  or  designated  part  of  a  State, 
the  people  whereof  shall  then  be  in  rebellion  against  the  United  Stat 
shall  be  then,  thenceforward,  and  forever  free  ;  and  the  Execulivi 
Government  of  the  United  States,  including  the  military  and  naval 
authority  thertfof,  will  recognize  and  maintain  the  freedom  of  such  per 
sons,  and  will  do  no  act  or  acts  to  repress  such  persons,  or  any  of  them, 
in  any  efforts  they  may  make  for  their  actual  freedom. 

"  *  That  the  Executive  will,  on  the  first  day  of  January  aforesaid,  by 
proclamation,  designate  the  States  and  parts  of  States,  if  any,  in  which 
the  people  thereof  respectively  shall  then  be  in  rebellion  against  the 
United  States ;  and  the  fact  that  any  State,  or  the  people  thereof,  shall 
on  that  day  be  in  good  faith  represented  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  by  members  chosen  thereto  at  elections  wherein  a  majority  of 
the  qualified  voters  of  such  State  shall  have  participated,  shall,  in  the 
absence  of  strong  countervailing  testimony,  be  deemed  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  such  State,  and  the  people  thereof,  are  not  then  in  rebellion 
against  the  United  States/ 

"Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  as  Commander-in-Chief  of 
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the  Armv  and  Navy  of  the  United  States  in  time  of  actual  aimed  rebel- 
lion against  the  aiuKority  and  Governmetit  of  the  United  States^  and  as 
a  fit  and  necessary  war  measure  for  suppressing  said  rebellion,  do,  on 
this  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  sixty*threc,  and  in  accordance  with  my  purpose  so  to  do, 
publicly  proclaimed  for  the  full  period  of  one  hundred  days  from  the 
day  first  above  mentioned,  order  and  designate  as  the  States  and  parts 
of  States  wherein  the  people  thereof  respectively  are  this  day  in  rebel- 
lion against  the  United  States,  the  following,  to  wit : 

"  Arkansas,  Texas,  Louisiana  (except  the  parishes  of  St.  Bernard, 
Plaqueminc,  Jefferson,  St,  John,  St.  Charles.  St.  James,  Ascension, 
Assumption,  Terre  Bonne,  Lafourche^  St.  Mary,  St,  Martin,  and  Or- 
leans, including  the  city  of  New  Orleans),  Mississippi,  Alabama, 
Florida,  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  and  Virginia  (except 
the  forty-eight  counties  designated  as  West  Virginia,  and  also  the  coun- 
ties of  Berkeley,  Accomac,  Northampton,  Elizabeth  City,  York,  Princess 
Anne,  and  Norfolk,  including  the  cities  of  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth), 
and  which  excepted  parts  are,  for  the  present,  left  precisely  as  if  this 
proclamation  were  not  issued. 

"And,  by  virtue  of  the  power  and  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  I  do  or- 
der and  declare  that  all  persons  held  as  slaves  within  said  designated 
States  and  parts  of  States,  are  and  henceforward  shall  be  free  ;  and  that 
the  Executive  Government  of  the  United  States,  including  the  military 
and  naval  authorities  thereof,  will  recognize  and  maintain  the  freedom 
of  said  persons. 

**  And  I  hereby  enjoin  upon  the  people  so  declared  to  be  free,  to  ab- 
stain from  all  violence,  unless  in  necessary  self-defense  :  and  I  rccom" 
mend  to  them  that,  in  all  cases  when  allowed,  they  labor  faithfully  for 
reasonable  wages. 

"  And  I  further  declare  and  make  known  that  such  persons,  of  suit- 
able condition,  will  be  received  into  the  armed  service  of  the  United 
States  to  garrison  forts,  positions,  stations,  and  other  places,  nnd  to  man 
vessels  of  ail  sorts  in  said  service, 

**  And  upon  this  act,  sincerely  believed  to  be  an  act  or  justice,  war- 
ranted by  the  Constitution  upon  military  necessity,  I  invoke  the  consid- 
erate judgment  of  mankind,  and  the  gracious  favor  of  Almighty  God. 

'*  In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  name  and  caused 
the  seat  of  the  United  States  to  be  afl[ixed> 

**  Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  ist  day  of  January,  in  the 
[u  sj       year  of  our  Lord  1865,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  the  S7th, 

"  By  the  President  :  Abraham  Lincoln. 

**  William  H.  Seward,  Secniary  0/  State.'' 
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Z  --n  this  proclamation — not  a  measure  of  humanity — to  save 
r:*  V-'o^.  not  the  slave — left  slaves  in  many  counties  and 
5cir*i  =t  the  South.  It  was  a  war  measure,  pure  and  simple. 
Ir  TTif  i  blow  aimed  at  the  most  vulnerable  part  of  the  Confed- 
isrsj^.-.  It  was  destroying  its  corner-stone,  and  the  ponderous  fab- 
r-lc  -ixs  doomed  to  a  speedy  and  complete  destruction.  It  dis- 
nTirid  that  the  strength  of  this  Sampson  of  rebellion  lay  in  its 
T^5t  fLive  population.  To  the  slave  the  proclamation  came  as 
t!re  5cng  of  the  rejoicing  angels  to  the  shepherds  upon  the  plains 
■:c  Bethlehem.  It  was  like  music  at  night,  mellowed  by  the  dis- 
tance, that  rouses  slumbering  hopes,  gives  wings  to  fancy,  and 
peoples  the  brain  with  blissful  thoughts.  7he  notes  of  freedom 
lasic  careering  to  them  across  the  red,  billowy  waves  of  battle 
and  thrilled  their  souls  with  ecstatic  peace.  Old  men  who,  like 
Samuel  the  prophet,  believing  the  ark  of  God  in  the  hands  of 
the  Philistines,  and  were  ready  to  give  up  the  ghost,  felt  that  it 
was  just  the  time  to  begin  to  live.  Husbands  were  transported 
witn  the  thought  of  gathering  to  their  bosoms  the  wife  that  had 
be<n  sold  to  the*'  nigger  traders  '*;  mothers  swooned  under  the  ten- 
ier  touch  of  the  thought  of  holding  in  loving  embrace  the  chil- 
dwR  who  pined  for  their  care  ;  and  young  men  and  maidens 
could  only  "  think  thanksgiving  and  weep  gladness." 

The  slave-holder  saw  in  this  proclamation  the  handwriting 
-.ro-:  the  walls  of  the  institution  of  slavery.  The  briglitness  and 
rt^c'ry  of  his  banqueting  halls  were  to  be  succeeded  by  gloom 
dT^o  sorrow.  His  riches,  consisting  in  human  beings,  were  to  dis- 
ir-.^vrar  under  the  magic  touch  of  the  instrument  of  freedom. 
The  chattel  was  to  be  transformed  into  a  person,  the  person  into 
jL  solviior.  the  soldier  into  a  citizen — and  thus  the  Negro  slave, 
l:*xc  the  crawling  caterpillar,  was  to  leave  his  grovelling  situa- 
tion, and  in  new  form,  wing  himself  to  the  sublime  heights  of 
::ce  American  citizenship  ! 

The  Nci]:roes  had  a  marvellous  facility  of  communicating 
vcws  to  each  other.  The  proclamation,  in  spite  of  the  pre- 
cautions of  the  rebel  authorities,  took  to  itself  wings.  It 
catno  to  the  plantation  of  weary  slaves  as  the  glorious  light 
oi  a  new-born  day.  It  flooded  the  hovels  of  slaves  with  its 
gv^IJ.en  lii^ht  and  rich  promise  of  ''forever  free''  Like  St. 
Taul  the  poor  slaves  could  exclaim  : 

"  In  stripes,  in  imprisonments,  in  tumults,  in  labors,  in  watchings, 
in  tasnngs  ;  by  pureness,  by  knowledge,  by  long-suffering,  by  kindness. 
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by  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  love  unfeigned,  by  the  word  of  truth,  by  the 
power  of  God,  by  the  armor  of  righteousness  on  the  right  hand  and  on 
the  left,  by  honor  and  dishonor,  by  evil  report  and  good  report ;  as  de- 
ceivers, and  yet  true  ;  as  unknown,  and  yet  well  known  ;  as  dying,  and, 
behold,  we  live  ;  as  chastened,  and  not  killed  ;  as  sorrowful,  yet  al- 
way  rejoicing  ;  as  poor,  yet  making  many  rich  ;  as  having  nothing,  and 
yet  possessing  all  things." 

And  the  significant  name  of  Abraham — **  father  of  the  faith- 
ful ** — was  pronounced  by  the  Negroes  with  blessings,  and  min- 
gled in  their  songs  of  praise* 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  NEGROES  AS  SOLDIERS. 

Thb  QunnoN  op  thb  Bmploymkkt  op  Nborobs.^Thb  Rsbbls  takb  tmb  Fusr  Srsp  towau 
TMS  Military  Bmploymbnt  op  Nbgrobs.  — Grakd  Rbvibw  op  thb  Rbbbl  Tfeoon  at  Nbv 
Orlbans.  —  Gbnbral  Huntbr  Arms  thb  Pibst  Rbcimbmt  op  Loyal  Nbgbobb  at  tmb 
South.  —  Oppicial  Cobbbspondbncb  bbtwbbn  thb  Sbtbbtaby  op  Wab  and  Gbbbral 
HuNTBB  rbspbcting  THB  Bnustmbmt  OP  Thb  Black  Rbgimbht.  — Thb  Bnubtmbnt  op  Fivb 
Nbgro  Rbcimbnts  autmorizbd  by  thb  Pbbsidbkt.  —  Thb  Poucy  op  Gbmbbal  Phblps  di 
Rbcabo  to  thb  Bmploymbnt  op  Necr<>bs  AsSoLDiBRt  IN  LOUISIANA.  — A  Sbcond  Call  pob 
Tboops  by  thb  Prrsidbnt.  — An  Attbmpt  to  ambho  thb  Army  Appbopbiatioh  Bill  so  ap 
TO  pbohibit  thb  purthbb  Bmploymbnt  op  Colorbd  Troops.— Goybbnob  John  A.  Anorbw, 
OP  Maisachusbtts,  authorubd  by  Sbcbbtaby  op  Wab  to  organiu  Two  Rbgimbnts  op 
Colorbd  Troom.  — Gbnbral  Lobbnzo  Thomas  is  dbspatchbo  to  thb  MisBusippt  Vallbt 
to  supbrintbnd  thb  Bnlistmbnt  op  Nbgbo  Soldibrs  in  thb  Spring  op  1863.  —  An  Oroir 

ISSUED   BY  thb  WaR   DbPARTMBNT   IN  THB    FaLL   OP   1863   i^*  ^^*  EnUSTMBNT  OP  COUOBBD 

Troops.— Thb  Union  Lbagub  Club  op  Nbw  York  City.  —  Rbcbuiting  op  Colobbd  Tbooh 
IN  Pennsylvania.  — Gborgb  L.  Stbabks  assigned  Charge  op  the  Recruiting  op  Colorbo 
Troops  in  the  Department  op  the  Cumberland.  —  Fbbb  Military  School  bstabushbo 

AT  PhILAOBLPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA.  —  BndORSBMBNT  OP  THB  SCHOOL  BY  SbCBBTARY  StaNTOM.— 

The  Organization  op  the  School.  -Oppicial  Table  giving  Number  op  Colorbd  Troops  m 
THB  Army.— The  Character  op  Nbgro  Troops.  — Mr.  Gi^bblby's  Bditorial  on  **  Nbgro 
Troops."  —  Letter  prom  Judge  Advocate  Holt  to  the  Secretary  op  War  on  the 
"Enustmbnt  or  Slaves."'  —  The  Negro  Legally  and  Constitutionally  a  Soldier.— 
History  records  his  Deeds  or  Patriotism. 

AT  no  time  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  war  was  the 
President  or  the  Congress  willing  to  entertain  the  idea  of 
employing  Negroes  as  soldiers.  It  has  been  shown  that 
the  admission  of  loyal  Negroes  into  the  Union  lines,  and  into  the 
service  of  the  Engineer's  and  Quartermaster's  Department,  had 
been  resisted  with  great  stubbornness  by  the  men  in  the  '*  chief 
places."  There  were,  however,  a  few  men,  both  in  and  out  of 
the  army,  who  secretly  believed  that  the  Negro  was  needed  in 
the  army,  and  that  he  possessed  all  the  elements  necessary  to 
make  an  excellent  soldier.  Public  sentiment  was  so  strong 
against  the  employment  of  Negroes  in  the  armed  service  that 
few  men  had  the  courage  of  conviction ;  few  had  the  temerity  to 
express  their  views  publicly.  In  the  summer  of  i860, — before 
the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln, — General  J.  Watts  De  Peyster, 
of  New  York,  wrote  an  article  for  a  Hudson  paper,  in  which  he 
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advocated  the  arming  of  Negroes  as  soldiers,  should  the  Southern 
tates  declare  war  against  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
he  article  was  reproduced  in  many  other  papers,  pronounced  a 
fire-brand,  and  General  De  Peyster  severely  denounced  for  his 
advice.  But  he  stood  his  ground,  and  when  the  war  did  come 
he  gave  to  hrs  country's  service  three  gallant  sons ;  and  from  the 
first  to  the  last  was  an  efficient  and  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the 
war  for  the  Union. 

The  rebels  took  the  first  step  in  the  direction  of  the  military 
employment  of  Negroes  as  soldiers.  Two  weeks  after  the  firing 
upon  Sumter  took  place,  the  following  note  appeared  in  the 
**  Charleston  Mcrcun***: 


I 


Several  companies  of  the  Third  and  Fourth  Regiments  of  Georgia 
assed  through  Augusta  for  the  expected  scene  of  warfare — Virginia, 
lixteen  well-drilled  companies  of  volunteers  and  one  negro  company, 

from    Nashville,  Tennessee,  oflfered  their  services  to  the  Confederate 

Suies."' 


I 


In  the  "  Memphis  Avalanche  "  and  **  Memphis  Appeal  of 
the  gth.  iotii»  and  llth  of  May.  1861,  appeared  the  following 
notice: 

**  Attentio.v,  Volunteers  :  Resolved  by  the  Committee  of  Safety, 
that  C,  Dcloach,  D.  R.  Cook,  and  William  B.  Grtjcnlaw  be  avithoriEed 
to  organize  a  voluntter  company  composed  of  our  patriotic  free  men  of 
color^  of  the  city  of  Memphis,  for  the  service  of  our  common  defence. 
All  who  have  not  enrolled  their  names  will  call  at  the  office  of  W,  B. 
Greenlaw  &  Co.  "  F*  Titus,  FresidenU 

"F.  W.  FoRSYTHE,  Secretary;* 


On  the  gth  of  February,  l862»  the  rebel  troops  had  a  grand 
review,  and  the  **  Picayune,"  of  New  Orleans,  contained  the  (oU 
lowing  paragraph : 

**  We  must  also  pay  a  deserved  compliment  to  the  companies  of  free 
colored  mcn»  all  very  well  drilled,  and  comfortably  uniformed.  Most  of 
these  companies,  quite  unaided  by  the  administration,  have  supplied 
themselves  with  arms  without  regard  to  cost  or  trouble.  One  of  these 
companies,  commanded  by  the  weli-known  veteran,  Captain  Jordan,  was 
ipresented,  a  little  before  the  parade,  with  a  fine  war- flag  of  the  new 
[style.     This  interesting  ceremony  took  place  at  Mr.  Cushing's  store,  on 
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Camp,  near  Common  Street.  The  presentation  was  made  by  Mr. 
Bigney,  and  Jordan  made,  on  this  occasion,  one  of  his  most  felicitous 
speeches." 

And  on  the 4th  of  February,  1862,  the  "Baltimore  Traveller" 
contained  the  following  paragraph  : 

"Arming  of  Negroes  at  Richmond. — Contrabands  who  have 
recently  come  within  the  Federal  lines  at  Williamsport,  report  that  all 
the  able-bodied  colored  men  in  that  vicinity  are  being  taken  to  Rich- 
mond, formed  into  regiments,  and  armed  for  the  defence  of  that  city." 

The  following  telegram  was  sent  out : 

"  New  Orleans,  Nov.  23,  1861. 
"  Over  twenty-eight  thousand  troops  were  reviewed  to-day  by  Gov- 
ernor Moore,  Major-General  Lovell,  and  Brig.-General  Ruggles.    The 
line  was  over  seven  miles  long.     One  regiment«comprised  fourteen  hun- 
dred free  colored  men." 

These  are  sufficient  to  show  that  from  the  earliest  dawn  of 
the  war  the  rebel  authorities  did  not  frown  upon  the  action  of 
local  authorities  in  placing  arms  into  the  hands  of  free  Negroes. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  was  still  opposing  any  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  supporters  of  the  war  to  constrain  him 
to  approve  of  the  introduction  of  Negroes  into  the  army.  But 
the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Hon.  Simon  Cameron,  had  sent  an  order 
to  Brig.-Gen.  T.  W.  Sherman,  directing  him  to  accept  the  services 
of  all  loyal  persons  who  desired  to  aid  in  the  suppression  of  the 
Rebellion  in  and  about  Port  Royal.  When  Gen.  David  Hunter 
relieved  Gen.  Sherman,  the  latter  turned  over  to  him  the  instruc- 
tions  of  the  Secretary  of  War. /There  was  no  mention  of  color, 
nor  was  any  class  of  persons  mentioned  save  **  loyal  persons." 
Gen.  Hunter  was  a  gentleman  of  broad,  liberal,  and  humane  views, 
and  seeing  an  opportunity  open  to  employ  Negroes  as  soldiers, 
in  the  spring  of  1862  directed  the  organization  of  a  regiment  of 
blacks.  He  secured  the  best  white  officers  for  the  regiment,  and 
it  soon  obtained  a  fine  condition  of  discipline.  The  news  of  a 
Union  Negro  regiment  in  South  Carolina  completely  surprised  the 
people  at  Washington/  On  the  9th  of  June,  1862,  Mr.  Wicklifle, 
of  Kentucky,  introduced  in  the  National  House  of  Representa- 
tives a  resolution  of  inquiry,  calling  upon  Gen.  Hunter  to  ex- 
|)lain  to  Congress  his  unprecedented  conduct  in  arming  Negroes 
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to  fight  the  battles  of  the  Union,  Mr.  Stanton  was  now  at  the 
head  of  the  War  Department,  and  the  following  correspondence 
took  place: 

**GENERAL  HUNTER'S  NEGRO  REGIMENT, 

"  Official  Correspondence. 

**  War  Department,  June  14,  1863. 

J"  Han,  G,  A,  Graft*,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  : 

**SiR  :  A  resolution  of  ihe  House  of  Representatives  has  been  re- 
vived, which  passed  ihe  ninth  instant,  to  the  following  effect : 

"  *  Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  War  be  directed  to  inform  this 
House  if  Gen.  Hunter,  of  the  Department  of  South  Carolina,  has  organ- 
ized a  regiment  of  South  Carolina  volunteers  for  the  defence  of  the 
I  Union,  composed  of  black  men  (fugitive  slaves),  and  appointed  a  Col- 
onel and  officers  to  command  them, 
"  *  2d.  Was  he  authorized  by  the  Department  to  organize  and 
muster  into  the  army  of  the  United  States,  as  soldiers,  the  fugitive  or 
captive  slaves  ? 
"  *  3d.  Has  he  been  furnished  with  clothing,  uniformSp  etc^  for 
»uch  force  ? 

***4th.  Has  he  been  furnished,  by  order  of  the  Department  of 
War,  with  arms  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  slaves  ? 

**  *  5th.  To  report  any  orders  given  said  Hunter,  and  correspond- 
ence between  him  and  the  Department/  ** 

**  In  answer  to  the  foregoing  resolution,  I  have  the  honor  to  inform 
the  House  : 

'*  ist.  That  this  Department  has  no  official  information  whether 
Gen.  Hunter,  of  the  Department  of  South  Carolina,  has  or  has  not 
organized  a  regiment  of  South  Carolina  volunteers  for  the  defence  of 
the  Union,  composed  of  black  men,  fugitive  slaves,  and  appointed  the 
Colonel  and  other  officers  to  command  them.  In  order  to  ascertain 
whether  he  has  done  so  or  not,  a  copy  of  the  House  rrsolution  has 
been  transmitted  to  Gen.  Hunter,  with  instructions  to  make  immediate 
report  thereon. 

"  zd.  Gen.  Hunter  was  not  authorized  by  the  Department  to 
organize  and  muster  into  the  army  of  the  United  States  the  fugitive  or 
captive  slaves, 

**  3d.  Gen,  Hunter,  upon  his  requisition  as  Commander  of  the 
South,  has  been  furnished  with  clothing  and  arms  for  the  force  under 
his  command,  without  instructions  as  to  how  they  should  be  used, 

**4th.  He  has  not  been  furnished  by  order  of  the  Department  of 
War  with  arms  to  be  placed  within  the  hands  of  *  those  slaves/ 
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"  5th.  In  respect  to  so  much  of  said  resolution  as  directs  the 
Secretary  *  to  report  to  the  House  my  orders  given  said  Hunter,  and 
correspondence  between  him  and  the  Department,*  the  President  in- 
structs me  to  answer  that  the  report,  at  this  time,  of  the  orders  given  to 
and  correspondence  between  Gen.  Hunter  and  this  Department  would, 
in  his  opinion,  be  incompatible  with  the  public  welfare. 

"  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  Edwin  M.  Stanton, 

"  Secretary  of  Warr 

"War  Department,     ) 
"  Washington,  July  2,  1862.  \ 

"  Sir  :  On  reference  to  the  answer  of  this  Department  of  the 
fourteenth  ultimo  to  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  ninth  of  last  month,  calling  for  information  respecting  the  organiza- 
tion by  Gen.  Hunter,  of  the  Department  of  South  Carolina,  of  a  regi- 
ment of  volunteers  for  the  defence  of  the  Union,  composed  of  black 
men,  fugitive  slaves,  etc.,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  resolution  had  been 
referred  to  that  officer  with  instructions  to  make  an  immediate  report 
thereon.  I  have  now  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  copy  of  a 
communication  just  received  from  Gen.  Hunter,  furnishing  information 
as  to  his  action  touching  the  various  matters  indicated  in  the  resolution. 

**  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  Edwin  M.  Stanton, 

"  Secretary  of  War, 
"  Hon.  G.  A.  Grow, 

"  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives'^ 

"Headquarters  Department  of  the  South,) 
**  Port  Royal,  S.  C.,  June  23,  1862.  ) 

"  Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War,  Washington. 

"  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  communi- 
cation from  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  army,  dated  June  thirteenth, 
1862,  requesting  me  to  furnish  you  with  the  information  necessary  to 
answer  certain  resolutions  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
June  ninth,  1862,  on  motion  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Wicklifife,  of  Kentucky, 
their  substance  being  to  inquire  : 

"  First.  Whether  I  had  organized  or  was  organizing  a  regiment  of 
*  fugitive  slaves  '  in  this  department  ? 

**  Second.  Whether  any  authority  had  been  given  to  me  from  the 
War  Department  for  such  organization?  and 

**  Third.  Whether  I  had  been  furnished,  by  order  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, with  clothing,  uniforms,  arms,  equipments,  etc.,  for  such  a  force  ? 
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"  Only  having  received  the  letter  covering  these  inquiries  at  a  late 
hour  on  Saturday  night,  I  urge  forward  nay  answer  in  time  for  the 

steamer  sailinf^  to-day  (Monday) — this  haste  preventing  me  from  enter* 
Ing  as  minutely  as  I  could  wish  upon  many  points  of  detail,  such  as  the 
paramount  importance  of  the  subject  calls  for.  But,  in  view  of  the 
near  termination  of  the  present  session  of  Congress,  and  the  widespread 
interest  which  must  have  been  awakened  by  Mr.  AVickliffe's  resolutions, 
I  prefer  sending  even  this  imperfect  answer  to  waiting  the  period  neces- 
sary for  the  collection  of  fuller  and  more  comprehensive  data. 

*'To  the  first  question,  therefore,  I  reply  that  no  regiment  of  *  f ugi* 
live  slaves  '  has  been  or  is  being  organized  in  this  department.      There 
is,  however,  a  fine  regiment  of  persons  whose  late  masters  are  'fugitive 
rebels/ — men  who  everywhere  fly  before  the  appearance  of  the  national 
rflag,  leaving  their  servants  behind  them  to  shift  as  best  they  can  for 
Ihcmselves.      So  far,  indeed,  are  the  loyal  persons  composing  this  regi- 
ment from  seeking  to  avoid  the  presence  of  their  late  owners,  that  they 
are  now,  one  and  all,  working  with  remarkable  industry  lo  place  them- 
selves in  a  position  to  go  in  full  and  eflfcctive  pursuit  of  their  fugacious 
and  traitorous  proprietors. 
^       **To  the  second  question   I   have  the  honor  to  answer  tfiat  the  in- 
Bktructions  given  to  Brig*Gen.   T.   VV.  Sherman,   by  the   Hon.  Simon 
BCameron^  late  Secretary  of  War,  and  turned  over  to  me  by  succession 
^Kfor  my  guidance,  do  distinctly  authorize  me  to  employ  all  loyal  persons 
Bt>ffering  their  services  in  defence  of  the  Union  and  for  the  suppression 
of  this  rebellion  in  any  manner  I  might  see  fit,  or  that  the  circumstances 
might  call  for.      There  is  no  restriction  as  to  the  character  or  color  of 
the  persons  to  be  employed,  or  the  nature  of  the  employment,  whether 
ix\v\l  or  military,  in  which  their  ser\'ices  should  be  "used.      I  conclude, 
hherefore,  that  I  have  been  authorized  to  enlist  'fugitive  slaves'  as  sol- 
Tdiers,  could  any  such  be  found  to  this  department.      No  such  charac- 
[Icrs,  however,  have  yet  appeared  within  view  of  our  most  advanced 
[pickets,  the  loyal  slaves  everywhere  remaining  on  their  plantaiions  to 
.^'elcoroe  us,  aid  us,  and  supply  us  with  food »  labor,  and  information. 
It  is  the  masters  who  have  in  every  instance  been  the  *  fu^^iiives,'  run- 
[ning  away  from  loyal  slaves  as  well  as  loyal  soldiers,  and  whom  we  have 
[only  partially  been  able  to  see — chiefly  their  heads  over  ramparts,  or, 
I  rifle  in  hand,  dodging  behind  trees — in  the  extreme  distance.      In  the 
absence  of    any  *  fugitive-master  law,*    the  deserted  slaves  would  be 
[wholly  without  remedy,  had  not  the  crime  of  treason  given  them  the 
right  to  pursue,  capture,  and  bring  back  those  persons  of  whose  jirotec- 
lion  they  have  been  thus  suddenly  bereft. 

\  **  To  the  third  interrogatory  it  is  my  painful  duty  to  reply  that  I 
never  have  received  any  specific  authority  for  issues  of  clotbiitg,  uni- 
forms, arms,  equipments,  and  so  forth,  to  the  troops  in  question — my 
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general  instructions  from  Mr.  Cameron  to  employ  them  in  «ny  manna 
I  might  find  necessary,  and  the  military  exigencies  of  the  department 
and  the  country  being  my  only,  but,  in  my  judgment,  sufficient  jostifici- 
tion.  Neither  have  I  had  any  specific  authority  for  supplying  these 
persons  with  shovels,  spades,  and  pickaxes  when  employing  them  as 
laborers,  nor  with  boats  and  oars  when  using  them  as  lightermen  ;  but 
these  are  not  points  included  in  Mr.  Wickltffe's  resolution.  To  me  it 
seemed  that  liberty  to  employ  men  in  any  particular  capacity  implied 
with  it  liberty  also  to  supply  them  with  the  necessary  tools  ;  and  acting 
upon  this  faith  I  have  clothed,  equipped,  and  armed  the  only  loyal  regi- 
ment yet  raised  in  South  Carolina. 

"  I  must  say,  in  vindication  of  my  own  conduct,  that  had  it  not  been 
for  the  many  other  diversified  and  imperative  claims  on  my  time,  a  much 
more  satisfactory  result  might  have  been  hoped  for ;  and  that  in  place 
of  only  one,  as  at  present,  at  least  five  or  six  well*drilled,  brave,  and 
thoroughly  acclimated  regiments  should  by  this  time  have  been  added 
to  the  loyal  forces  of  the  Union. 

**  The  experiment  of  arming  the  blacks,  so  far  at  I  have  made  it, 
has  been  a  complete  and  even  marvellous  success  They  are  sober,  do- 
cile, attentive,  and  enthusiastic,  displaying  great  natural  capacities  for 
acquiring  the  duties  of  the  soldier.  They  are  eager  beyond  all  things 
to  take  the  field  and  be  led  into  action  ;  and  it  is  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  the  officers  who  have  had  charge  of  them,  that  in  the  peculiarities  of 
this  climate  and  country  they  will  prove  invaluable  auxiliaries,  fuUy 
equal  to  the  similar  regiments  so  long  and  successfully  used  by  the 
British  authorities  in  the  West- India  Islands. 

**  In  conclusion,  I  would  say  it  is  my  hope — there  appearing  no  pos- 
sibility of  other  reenforcements,  owing  to  the  exigencies  of  the  campaign 
in  the  Peninsula — to  have  organized  by  the  end  of  next  fall,  and  to  be 
able  to  present  to  the  Government,  from  forty-eight  to  fifty  thousand  of 
these  hardy  and  devoted  soldiers. 

"Trusting  that  this  letter  may  form  part  of  your  answer  to  Mr. 
WicklifTe's  resolutions,  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  most  respectfully,  your 
very  obedient  servant, 

"D.  Hunter, 
*^ Major-GtnercU  Commanding!* 

Mr.  Wickliffe  seemed  to  feel  that  he  had  received  an  exhaust- 
ive reply  to  his  resolution  of  inquiry,  but  his  colleague,  Mr. 
Dunlap,  offered  the  following  resolution  on  the  3d  of  July,  1862, 
which  was  never  acted  upon: 

'*  Resolved,  That  the  sentiments  contained  in  the  paper  read  to  this 
body  yesterday,  approving  the  arming  of  slaves,  emanatmg  from  Major- 
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General  David  Hunter,  doihed  in  discourteous  language,  are  an  indig- 
nity to  the  American  Congress,  an  insult  to  the  American  people  and 
our  brave  soldiers  in  arms  ;  for  which  sentiments,  so  uttered,  he  justly 

I  merits  our  condemnation  and  censure.*' 
'  There  was  quite  a  flutter  among  the  politicians  in  the  rear, 
mnd  many  army  officers  felt  that  the  United  States  uniform  had 
been  disgraced  by  being  put  upon  **  fugitive  slaves.** 
[^  Within  a  few  weeks  after  the  affair  in  Congress  alluded  to 
above,  two  United  States  Senators,'  charmed  with  the  bold  idea 
of  General  Hunter,  called  upon  the  President  to  urge  him  to  ac- 
cept the  services  of  two  Negro  regiments.  The  **  New  York 
Herald  '*  of  the  5th  of  August*  1862,  gave  an  account  of  the  in- 
terview under  the  caption  of  **  Important  Decision  0/  ike  Presi- 

dcmr 

**  The  cfiforts  of  those  who  love  the  negro  more  tflan  the  Union  to 
induce  the  President  to  swerve  from  his  established  policy  are  unavail- 
ing* He  will  neither  be  persuaded  by  promises  nor  intimidated  by 
threats.  To  day  he  was  called  upon  by  two  United  States  Senators  and 
rather  peremptorily  requested  to  accept  the  services  of  two  negro  regi- 
ments. They  were  flatly  and  unequivocally  rejected*  The  President 
did  not  appreciate  the  necessity  of  employing  the  negroes  to  fight  the 
battles  of  the  country  and  take  the  positions  which  the  white  njcn  of 
the  nation,  the  voters,  and  sons  of  patriotic  sires,  should  be  proud  to 
occupy  ;  there  were  employments  in  which  the  negroes  of  rebel  masters 

•  might  well  be  engaged,  but  he  was  not  willing  to  place  them  upon  an 
equality  with  our  volunteers,  who  had  left  home  and  family  and  Uicra- 
Itve  occupations  to  defend  the  Union  and  the  Constitution,  while  there 
were  volunteers  or  militia  enough  in  the  loyal  States  to  maintain  the 
Government  without  resort  to  this  expedient.  If  the  loyal  people  were 
not  satisfied  with  the  policy  he  had  adopted,  he  was  willing  to  leave  the 
administration  to  other  hands.  One  of  the  Senators  was  impudent 
enough  to  tell  the  President  he  wished  to  God  he  would  resign/" 

But  there  the  regiment  was, — one  thousand  loyal  and  com- 
petent soldiers  J  and  there  was  no  way  out  but  for  the  govern- 
ment to  father  the  regiment,  and,  therefore,  on  the  25th  of 
August,  1862,  the  Secretary  of  War  sent  General  Rufus  Saxton 
the  following  order : 

'  They  were,  no  doubt,  from  Massachusetts. 
•New  York  Herald,  Tuesday,  August  5,  i86a. 
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**3.  In  view  of  the  small  force  under  your  command,  and  the 
bility  of  the  Government  at  the  present  time  to  increase  it.io  order  to 
guard  the  plantations  and  settlements  occii|Hed  by  the  United  States 
from  invasion^  and  protect  the  inhabitants  thereof  from  captivity  and 
murder  by  the  enemy,  you  are  also  authorized  to  arm,  uniform,  equip, 
and  receive  into  the  service  of  the  United  States,  such  number  of  Vol- 
unteers of  African  descent  as  you  may  deem  expedient,  not  exceeding 
five  thousand  ;  and  may  detail  officers  to  instruct  them  in  military  drill, 
discipline,  and  duty,  and  to  command  them  ;  the  persons  so  received 
into  service,  and  their  officers,  to  be  entitled  to  and  receive  the  same 
pay  and  rations  as  are  allowed  Ijy  law  to  Volunteers  in  the  service. 

"4.  You  will  occupy,  if  possible,  all  the  islands  and  plantations  here* 
tofore  occupied  by  the  Government,  and  secure  and  harvest  the  crops, 
and  cultivate  and  improve  the  plantations. 

*'5.  The  population  of  African  descent,  that  cultivate  the  land  an<i 
perfonn  the  labor  of  the  Rebels,  constitute  a  large  share  of  their  military 
strength,  and  enable  the  White  masters  10  fill  the  Rebel  armies,  and 
wage  a  cruel  and  murderous  war  against  the  people  of  the  Northern 
States.  By  reducing  the  laboring  strength  of  the  Rebels,  their  military 
power  will  be  reduced.  You  are,  therefore,  authorized,  by  every  means 
in  your  power,  to  withdraw  from  the  enemy  their  laboring  force  and 
population,  and  to  spare  no  effort,  consistent  with  civilixed  warfare,  to 
weaken,  harass,  and  annoy  them,  and  to  establish  the  authority  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  within  your  Department/* 

But  public  sentiment  was  growing  with  every  passing  day. 
The  very  presence  of  the  Negro  regiment  at  Port  Royal  con- 
verted the  most  pronounced  enemies  of  Negro  troops  into 
friends  and  admirers.  The  newspaper  correspondents  filled  their 
letters  to  the  papers  North  with  most  extravagant  praise  of  the 
Negro  soldier:  and  the  President  was  driven  from  his  position  of 
"  no  negro  soldier sT 

The  correspondent  of  the  **  Times,"  in  a  letter  dated  Sep- 
tember 4,  1862,  wrote : 

'*  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  next  mail  from  the  North  will  bring 
an  order  from  the  War  Department  recalling  Major-Gen.  Hunter  to  a 
field  of  greater  activity.  The  Government  had  not  lent  him  a  hearty 
support  in  carrying  out  his  policy  of  arming  the  blacks,  by  which  alone 
he  could  make  himself  uscfu!  in  this  department  to  the  National  cause  ; 
and,  therefore,  more  than  two  months  since  he  applied  to  be  relieved, 
rather  than  sit  supinely  with  folded  hands  when  his  military  abilities 
might  be  found  of  service  elsewhere.     Now,  however,  I  have  reason  to 
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believe  that  Gen.  Hunter's  views  upon  the  question  of  forming  negro 
regiments,  have  been  unreservedly  adopted  by  the  President,  and  the 
whole  question  has  aiisumed  such  a  different  phase  that  Gen.  Hunter 
Imost  regrets  that  he  is  to  leave  the  department.  The  last  mail 
brought  the  authorization  of  the  President  xo  enlist  five  negro  regiments, 
each  of  a  thousand  negroes,  to  be  armed  and  uniformed  for  the  service 
of  the  United  States,  and  also  authorizes  the  enrollment  of  an  additional 
50,000  to  be  employed  in  the  Quartermaster's  Department  nominally  as 
laborers,  but  as  they  are  to  be  organized  into  companies  and  uniformed, 
and  a  portion  of  their  lime  is  to  be  spent  in  drilling,  it  is  easy  to  under- 
Kstand  that  the  possibility  of  their  being  used  as  soldiers  is  not  lost  sight 
Hof.  The  exact  lime  of  commencing  the  work  of  enlisting  ihe  colored 
recruits,  I  am  not  able  to  state,  but  that  it  will  be  shortly,  to  my  mind, 
there  is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt.  The  only  way  in  which  the  men  can 
be  obtained  is  by  the  establishment  of  posts  at  various  places  upon  the 
coast,  where  the  negroes,  assured  of  protection,  will  flock  to  us  by  thou- 
nds.  Past  experience  and  present  information  both  go  to  prove  this 
'act,  and  to  establish  these  posts  more  men  will  be  required  ;  therefore 
we  may  soon  expect  that  the  Government  will  be  deriving  positive  ad- 
vantages from  ihis  department  which,  heretofore,  has  been  only  nega- 
tive of  service,  as  the  field  of  experiments  and  the  testing  of  ideas. 
Gen,  Saxton  will  go  to  Washington  by  the  first  steamer,  for  consultation 
with  the  President  on  the  subject/' 
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Just  what  one  thing  changed  the  President  so  suddenly  upon 
the  question  of  the  employment  of  Negroes  as  soldiers  was  not 
known. 

In  Louisiana  the  Negroes  were  anxious  to  enlist  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Union,  and  with  this  object  in  view  thousands  of 
them  sought  the  Federal  camps.  Brig.-Gen.  J.  W.  Phelps,  coni- 
manding  the  forces  at  Carrolton,  La.,  found  his  camps  daily 
crowded  with  fugitives  from  slavery.  What  to  do  with  them 
became  a  question  of  great  moment-  Gen.  Phelps  became  con- 
vinced thai  it  was  impossible  to  subdue  a  great  rebellion  if 
slavery  were  to  have  the  protection  of  Federal  bayonets.  He 
gave  the  Negroes  who  came  to  his  camp  protection ;  and  for  this 
was  reported  to  his  superior  officer,  Gen.  Butler.  In  a  report  to 
the  latter  officer's  Adjutant-General,  on  June  16,  1862,  he  said  : 

"The  enfranchisement  of  the  people  of  Europe  has  been»  and  is 
still,  going  on.  through  the  instrumentality  of  military  service  ;  and  by 
this  means  our  slaves  might  be  raised  in  the  scale  of  civilization  and 
prepared  for  freedom.     Fifty  regiments  might  be  raised  among  them  at 
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once,  which  could  be  employed  in  this  dimate  to  presenre  cider,  and 
thus  prevent  the  necessity  of  retrenching  our  liberties,  as  we  should  do 
by  a  large  army  exclusively  of  Whites.  For  it  is  evident  that  a  con- 
siderable army  of  Whites  would  give  stringency  to  our  Government ; 
while  an  army  partly  of  Blacks  would  naturally  operate  in  favor  of  free- 
dom and  against  those  influences  which  at  present  most  endanger  our 
liberties.  At  the  end  of  five  years,  they  could  be  sent  to  Africa,  and 
their  places  filled  with  new  enlistments." 

Receiving  no  specific  response  to  this  overture,  Gen.  Phelps 
made  a  requisition  of  arms,  clothing,  etc.,  for  ^'  three  regiments 
of  Africans,  which  I  propose  to  raise  for  the  defense  of  this 
point";  adding: 

'^  The  location  is  swampy  and  unhealthy ;  and  our  men  are  dying  at 
the  rate  of  two  or  three  a  day. 

"  The  Southern  loyalists  are  willing,  as  I  understand,  to  furnish 
their  share  of  the  tax  for  the  support  of  the  war;  but  they  should 
also  furnish  their  quota  of  men  ;  which  they  have  not  thus  far  done. 
An  opportunity  now  offers  of  supplying  the  deficiency  ;  and  it  is  not 
safe  to  neglect  opportunities  in  war.  I  think  that,  with  the  proper  fa* 
cilities,  I  could  raise  the  three  regiments  proposed  in  a  short  time. 
Without  holding  out  any  inducements,  or  offering  any  reward,  I  have 
now  upward  of  300  Africans  organized  into  five  companies,  who  are  all 
willing  and  ready  to  show  their  devotion  to  our  cause  in  any  way  that  it 
may  be  put  to  the  test.  They  are  willing  to  submit  to  any  thing  rather 
than  to  slavery. 

"  Society,  in  the  South,  seems  to  be  on  the  point  of  dissolution  ;  and 
the  best  way  of  preventing  the  African  from  becoming  instrumental  in 
a  general  state  of  anarchy,  is  to  enlist  him  in  the  cause  of  the  Republic. 
If  we  reject  his  services,  any  petty  military  chieftain,  by  offering  him 
freedom,  can  have  them  for  the  purpose  of  robbery  and  plunder.  It 
is  for  the  interests  of  the  South,  as  well  as  of  the  North,  that  the 
African  should  be  permitted  to  offer  his  block  for  the  temple  of 
freedom.  Sentiments  unworthy  of  the  man  of  the  present  day — worthy 
only  of  another  Cain — could  alone  prevent  such  an  offer  from  being 
accepted. 

*'  I  would  recommend  that  the  cadet  graduates  of  the  present  year 
should  be  sent  to  South  Carolina  and  this  point,  to  organize  and  dis- 
cipline  our  African  levies  ;  and  that  the  more  promising  non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  privates  of  the  army  be  appointed  as  company  offi- 
cers to  command  them.  Prompt  and  energetic  efforts  in  this  direction 
would  probably  accomplish  more  toward  a  speedy  termination  of  the 


war,  and  an  early  restoration  of  peace  and  unity,  than  any  other  course 
which  could  be  adopted/'  ^ 

B  Gen,  Butler  advised  Gen.  Phelps  to  employ  "contrabands" 
for  mere  fatigue  duty*  and  charged  him  not  to  use  them  as  sol- 
diers. On  the  31st  of  July,  1862^  Gen.  Phelps  rejoined  by  in- 
forming Gen.  Butler:  **  I  am  not  willing  to  become  the  mere 
I^jdavc-drivcr  you  propose,  having  no  qualifications  that  way,"  and 
immediately  tendered  his  resignation. 
Nothing  could  stay  the  mighty  stream  of  fugitives  that 
poured  into  the  Union  lines  by  day  and   by  night.      Nothing 

•  could  cool  the  ardor  of  the  loyal  Negroes  w^ho  so  earnestly  de- 
sired to  share  the  perils  and  honors  of  the  Federal  army.  There 
was  but  one  course  left  and  that  was  to  call  the  Negroes  to  arms 
as  Gen*  Jackson  had  done  nearly  a  half  century  before.  Gen. 
Butler  repented  his  action  toward  the  gallant  and  intelligent 
Phelps,  and  on  the  24th  of  August,  1862,  appealed  to  the  free 
Colored  men  of  New  Orleans  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  the 
Union.  As  in  the  War  of  1812,  they  responded  to  the  call  with 
enthusiasm  ;  and  in  just  two  weeks  one  thousand  Negroes  were 
organized  into  a  regiment.  All  the  men  and  line  officers  were 
Colored  ;  the  staflf-ufficers  were  white.  Another  regiment  was 
raised  and  officered  like  the  first — only  two  white  men  in  it ; 
while  the  third  regiment  was  officered  without  regard  to  nation- 

Iality.  Two  Colored  batteries  were  raised,  but  all  the  officers 
iwere  white  because  there  were  no  Negroes  found  who  under- 
Stood  that  arm  of  the  service. 
The  summer  was  gone,  and  Gen.  McClellan,  instead  of  **  tak- 
ing Richmond/*  had  closed  his  campaign  on  the  Peninsula  most 
ingloriously.  The  President  was  compelled  to  make  another  call 
for  troops— 60,000.  Conscription  was  unavoidable  in  many 
places,  and  prejudice  against  the  military  employment  of  Negroes 
began  to  decrease  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  chances  of 

I  white  men  to  be  drafted.  On  the  i6th  of  July,  iS62»  Gen,  Henry 
iWilson,  United  States  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  and  Chair- 
inan  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  introduced  a  bill  in 
'the  Senate  amending  the  act  of  1795,  prescribing  the  manner  of 
the  calling  forth  of  the  militia  to  suppress  insurrections,  etc. 
[Several  amendments  were  oflfered,  much  debate  was  had,  and 
finally  it  passed,  amended,  empowering  the  President  to  accept 
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**  persons  of  African  descent,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  en> 
trenchments  or  performing  camp  service,  or  any  war  service  for 
which  they  may  be  found  competent."  It  was  agreed,  grudging- 
ly, to  free  the  slaves  of  rebels  onfy  who  should  faithfully  serve 
the  country, — but  not  their  wives  and  children  !  The  vote  was  28 
yeas  to  9  nays.  It  went  to  the  House,  where  it  was  managed 
by  Mr.  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  upon  a  call  of  the  previous 
question  was  passed.  On  the  next  day,  July  17th,  it  received 
the  signature  of  the  President,  and  became  the  law  of  the  land. 
On  the  28th  of  January  the  Army  Appropriation  bill  was 
under  consideration  in  the  United  States  Senate.  Garrett  Davis, 
of  Kentucky,  had  opposed,  by  the  most  frantic  and  desperate 
efforts,  every  attempt  to  use  Negroes  in  any  capacity  to  aid  in 
the  suppression  of  the  Rebellion.  Accordingly  he  offered  the 
following  amendment  to  the  Appropriation  bill : 

**  Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  sums  appropriated  by  this  act  shall  be 
disbursed  for  the  pay,  subsistence,  or  any  other  supplies,  of  any  negio^ 
free  or  slave,  in  the  armed  military  service  of  the  United  States.** 

It  received  8  votes,  with  28  against  it.  Those  who  sustained 
the  amendment  were  all  Democrats : 

Messrs.  Carlyle,  G.  Davis,  Kennedy,  Latham,  Nesmith, 
Powell,  Turpie,  and  Wall. 

The  fight  against  the  employment  of  Negroes  as  soldiers  was 
renewed.  On  every  occasion  the  opposition  was  led  by  a  Ken- 
tucky representative  !  On  the  2 1st  of  December,  1863,  during 
the  pendency  of  the  Deficiency  bill  in  the  House,  Mr.  Harding, 
of  Kentucky,  desired  to  amend  it  by  inserting  the  following : 

"  Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  moneys  aforesaid  shall  be  applied  to 
the  raising,  arming,  equipping,  or  paying  of  negro  soldiers/* 

It  was  rejected  :  yeas,  41  ;  nays,  105.  The  yeas  were  : 
Messrs.  Ancona,  Bliss,  James  S.  Brown,  Coffroth,  Cox,  Daw- 
son, Dennison,  Eden,  Edgerton,  Eldridge,  Finck,  Grider,  Hall, 
Harding,  Harrington,  Benjamin  G.  Harris,  Charles  M.  Harris, 
Philip  Johnson,  William  Johnson,  King,  Knapp,  Law,  Long, 
Marcy,  McKinney,  William  H.  Miller,  James  R.  Morris,  Mor- 
rison, Noble,  John  O'Neill,  Pendleton,  Samuel  J.  Randall, 
Rogers,  Ross,  Scott,  Stiles,  Strouse,  Stuart,  Chilton  A.  White, 
Joseph  W.  White,  Yeaman. 


\ 


On  the  26th  of  January,  1863,  the  Secretary  of  War  author* 
ized  Gov*  John  A,  Andrew,  of  Massachusetts,  to  raise  two  regi- 
ments of  Negro  troops  to  serve  three  years*  The  order  allowed 
the  governor  to  raise  '*  volunteer  companies  of  artillery  for  duty 
in  the  forts  of  Massachusetts  and  elsewhere,  and  such  companies 
of  infantry  for  the  volunteer  military  service  as  he  may  find  con* 
venient,  and  may  include  persons  of  African  descent,  organized 
into  separate  corps/' 

The  Governor  of  Massachusetts  immediately  delegated  au- 
thority to  John  VV»  M.  Appleton  to  superintend  the  recruiting  of 
the  54th  Massachusetts,  the  first  regiment  of  free  Colored  men 
raised  at  the  North,  The  regiment  was  filled  by  the  13th  of 
May,  and  ready  to  march  to  the  front.  It  had  been  arranged 
that  the  regiment  should  pass  through  New  York  City  on  its  way 

I  to  the  scene  of  the  war  in  South  Carolina,  but  the  Chief  of 
l^olice  of  New  York  suggested  that  the  regiment  would  be  sub- 
ject to  insult  if  it  came.  The  regiment  was  sent  forth  with  the 
blessings  of  Massachusetts  and  the  prayers  of  its  patriotic  people* 

•  It  went  by  water  to  South  Carolina, 
While  Massachusetts  was  engaged  in  recruiting  Negro  sol- 
diers, Gen.  Lorenzo  Thomas,  Adjutant-General  of  the  United 
States  Army,  was  despatched  from  Washington  to  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  where  he  inaugurated  a  system  of  recruiting  service  for 
B^cg^^^^*  I^  ^  speech  to  the  officers  and  men  in  the  organization 
of  white  troops,  he  said,  on  the  8th  of  April,  1863,  at  Lake 
Providence,  La. : 

**  You  know  full  well — for  you  have  been  over  this  country — that 

the  Rebels  have  sent  into  the  field  all  their  available  fighting  men — 

^■ever)'  man   capable  of  bearing  arms  ;    and  you   know  they  have  kept 

^at  home  all  their  slaves  for  the  raising  of  subsistence  for  their  armies  in 

the  field.     In  this  way  they  can  bring  to  bear  against  us  all  the  strength 

•  of  their  so-called  Confederate  States ;  while  we  at  the  North  can  only 
send  a  portion  of  our  fighting  force,  being  compelled  to  leave  behind 
another  portion  to  cultivate  our  fields  and  supply  the  wants  of  an  im- 
mense army.  The  Administration  has  determined  to  take  from  the 
Rebels  this  source  of  supply — to  take  their  negroes  and  compel  them 
to  send  back  a  portion  of  their  whites  to  cultivate  their  deserted  planta- 
tions— and  very  poor  persons  they  would  be  to  fill  the  place  of  the  dark- 
hued  laborer.  They  must  do  this,  or  their  armies  will  starve.  ♦  *  ♦ 
"  All  of  you  will  some  day  be  on  picket  duty  ;  and  I  charge  you  all, 
if  any  of  this  unfortunate  race  come  within  your  lines,  that  you  do  not 
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•  turn  them  away,  but  receive  them  kindly  and  cordially.  They  are  to  be 
encouraged  to  come  to  us  ;  they  are  to  be  received  with  open  arms ; 
they  are  to  be  fed  and  clothed  ;  they  are  to  be  armed." 

On  the  1st  of  May,  1863,  Gen.  Banks,  in  an  order  directing 
the  recruiting  of  the  "  Corps  d'Afrique,"  said  : 

"  The  prejudices  or  opinions  of  men  are  in  no  wise  involved  " ;  and 
"  it  is  not  established  upon  any  dogma  of  equality,  or  other  theory,  but 
as  a  practical  and  sensible  matter  of  business.  The  Government  makes 
use  of  mules,  horses,  uneducated  and  educated  White  men,  in  the  de- 
fense of  its  institutions.  Why  should  not  the  negro  contribute  whatever 
is  in  his  power  for  the  cause  in  which  he  is  as  deeply  interested  as  other 
men  ?  We  may  properly  demand  from  him  whatever  service  he  can 
render,"  etc.,  etc. 

In  the  autumn  of  1863,  Adjutant-General  Thomas  issued  the 
following  order  respecting  the  military  employment  of  Negroes 
as  soldiers  : 

"ENLISTMENT  OF  COLORED  TROOPS. 

"  General  Orders,  No.  329. 

**  War  Department,  Adjutant-General's  Office,  ) 
"Washington,  D.  C,  October  13,  1863.  ) 

**  Whereas,  The  exigencies  of  the  war  require  that  colored  troops 
be  enlisted  in  the  States  of  Maryland,  Missouri,  and  Tennessee,  it  is 

"  Ordered  \\\  the  President,  That  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  for 
the  Organization  of  Colored  Troops  shall  establish  recruiting  stations  at 
convenient  places  within  said  States,  and  give  public  notice  thereof,  and 
be  governed  by  the  following  regulations  : 

*'  First.     None  but  able-bodied  persons  shall  be  enlisted. 

**  Second.  The  State  and  county  in  which  the  enlistments  are  made 
shall  be  credited  with  the  recruits  enlisted. 

"  Third.  All  persons  enlisted  into  the  military  service  shall  forever 
thereafter  be  free. 

**  Fourth.  Free  persons,  and  slaves  with  the  written  consent  of 
their  owners,  and  slaves  belonging  to  those  who  have  been  engaged  in 
or  given  aid  or  comfort  to  the  rebellion,  may  now  be  enlisted — the 
owners  who  have  not  been  engaged  in  or  given  aid  to  the  rebellion  be- 
ing entitled  to  compensation  as  hereinafter  provided. 

"  Fifth.  If  within  thirty  days  from  the  date  of  opening  enlistments, 
notice  thereof  and  of  the  recruiting  stations  being  published,  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  the  description  of  persons  aforesaid  to  meet  the  exi- 
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gencies  of  ihc  service  should  not  be  enlisted*  then  enlistments  may  be  , 
made  of  slaves  without  requiring  consent  of  their  owners^  but  they  may 
receive  compensation  as  herein  provided  for  owners  offering  iheir  slaves 
for  enlistment. 

**  Sixth,     Any  citizen  of  said  States,  who  shall  offer  his  or  her  slave 

for  enlistment  into  the  military  service,  shall,  if  such  slave  be  accepted, 

receive  from  the  recruiting  officer  a  certificate  thereof,  and  become  en- 

M  titled  to  compensation  for  the   service  of  said  slave,  not  exceeding  the 

'H^sum  of  three  hundred  dollars,  upon   filing  a  valid  deed  of  manumission 

H^and  of  release,  and  making  satisfactory  proof  of  title.     And  the  recruit- 

H  iDg  oflicer  shall  furnish  to  any  claimant  of  descriptive  list  of  any  person 

W  enlisted  and  claimed  under  oath  to  be  his  or  her  slave,  and  allow  itny 

one  claiming  under  oath  that  his  or  her  slave  has  been  enlisted  without 

his  or  her  consent,  the  privilege  of  inspecting  the  enlisted  man  for  the 

purpose  of  identification. 

"Seventh.  A  board  of  three  persons  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President^  to  whom  the  rolls  and  recruiting  lists  shall  be  furnished  for 
public  information,  and^  on  demand  exhibited,  to  any  person  claiming 
that  his  or  her  slave  has  been  enlisted  against  his  or  her  will, 

■  **  Eighth.  If  a  person  shall  within  ten  days  after  the  filing  of  said 
rolls,  malce  a  claim  for  the  service  of  any  person  so  enlisted,  the  board 
shall  proceed  to  examine  the  proof  of  title,  and,  if  valid,  shall  award 
just  compensation,  not  exceeding  three  hundred  dollars  for  each  slave 
enlisted  belonging  to  the  claimant,  and  upon  the  claimant  filing  a  valid 
deed  of  manumission  and   release  of  service,  the  board  shall  give  the 

» claimant  a  certificate  of  the  sum  awarded,  which  on  presentation  shall 
be  paid  by  the  chief  of  the  Bureau. 

**  Ninth.     All  enlistments  of  colored  troops  in  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, otherwise  than  in  accordance  with  these  regubtions,  are  forbidden, 
V      **  Tenth.     No  person  who  is  or  has  been  engaged  in  the  rebellion 
B^against  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  who  in  any  way  has  or 
H  ihall  give  aid  or  comfort  to  the  enemies  of  the  Government,  shall  be 
I  permitted  to  present  any  claim  or  receive  any  compensation  for  the  la- 
bor  or  service  of  any  slave,  and  all  claimants  shall  file  with  their  claim 
mn  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States.     By  order  of  the  President 

r"E.    D.    ToWNSEND, 
*' Assistant  Adjutant- Gcntrai:* 

This  order  was  extended,  on  October  26th,  to  Delaware,  at 
the  personal  request  of  Governor  Cannon. 

On  the  J  2th  of  November,  1863,  the  Union  League  Club  of 
New  York  City  appointed  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
cruiting Colored  troops.     Col.  George  Bliss  was  made  chairman 
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and  entered  upon  the  work  with  energy  and  alacrity.  On  the 
23d  of  November  the  committee  addressed  a  letter  to  Horatio 
Seymour,  Governor  of  New  York,  stating  that  as  he  had  no 
authority  to  grant  them  permission  to  enlist  a  Negro  regiment; 
and  as  the  National  Government  was  unwilling  to  grant  such 
authority  without  the  sympathy  and  assent  of  the  State  govern- 
ment,  they  would  feel  greatly  obliged  should  his  excellency 
grant  the  committee  his  official  concurrence.  Gov.  Seymour 
assured  the  committee  of  his  official  inability  to  grant  authority 
for  the  raising  of  Colored  troops, — just  what  the  committee  had 
written  him, — and  referred  them  to  the  National  Government,  on 
the  27th  of  November.  The  committee  applied  to  the  authori- 
ties  at  Washington,  and  on  the  5th  of  December,  1863,  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  granted  them  authority  to  raise  the  20th  Regi- 
ment of  United  States  Colored  Troops.  Having  secured  the 
authority  of  the  Government  to  begin  their  work,  the  committee 
wrote  Gov.  Seymour:  "  We  express  the  hope  that,  so  far  as  in 
your  power,  you  will  give  to  the  movement  your  aid  and  coun- 
tenance."  The  governor  never  found  the  time  to  answer  the 
request  of  the  committee  ! 

The  work  was  pushed  forward  with  zeal  and  enthusiasm.  The 
Colored  men  rallied  to  the  call,  and  within  two  weeks  from  the 
time  the  committee  called  for  Colored  volunteers  i,oco  men  re- 
sponded.  By  the  27th  of  January,i864,  a  second  regiment  was  full; 
and  thus  in  forty-five  days  the  Union  League  Club  Committee 
on  the  Recruiting  of  Colored  Regiments  had  raised  2, oco  soldiers! 

Out  of  9,000  men  of  color,  eligible  by  age — 18  to  45  years— 
to  go  into  the  service,  2,300  enlisted  in  less  than  sixty  days. 
There  was  no  bounty  held  out  to  them  as  an  incentive  to  enlist; 
no  protection  promised  to  their  families,  nor  to  them  should  they 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  But  they  were  patriots! 
They  were  willing  to  endure  any  thing  rather  than  the  evils  that 
would  surely  attend  the  triumph  of  the  Confederacy.  They 
went  to  the  front  under  auspicious  circumstances. 

The  20th  Regiment,  under  the  command  of  Col.  Bartram, 
landed  at  Thirty-Sixth  Street,  was  headed  by  the  police  and  the 
patriotic  members  of  the  Union  League  Club,  and  had  a  trium- 
phal march  through  the  city. 

"The  scene  of  yesterday,"  says  a  New  York  paper,  "was  one  which 
marks  an  era  of  progress  in  the  political  and  social  history  of  New  York. 
A  thousand  men  with  black  skins  and  clad  and  equipped  with  the  uni- 


I 


forms  and  arms  of  the  United  States  Government,  nnarched  from  theif 
camp  through  the  most  aristocratic  and  busy  streets,  received  a  grand 
ovation  at  the  hands  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  respectable  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  New  York,  and  then  moved  down  Broadway  to  the  steamer 
which  bears  them  to  their  destination — alt  amid  the  enthusiastic  cheers, 
the  encouraging  plaudits,  the  waving  handkerchiefs^  the  showering  bou- 
quets and  other  approving  manifestations  of  a  hundred  thousand  of  the 
most  loyal  of  our  people. 

**In  the  month  of  July  last  the  homes  of  these  people  were  burned 
and  pillaged  by  an  infuriated  political  mob  ;  they  and  their  families 
were  hunted  down  and  murdered  in  the  public  streets  of  this  city  ;  and 
the  force  and  majesty  of  the  law  were  powerless  to  protect  them. 
Seven  brief  months  have  passed,  and  a  thousand  of  these  despised  and 

■  persecuted  men  march  through  the  city  in  the  garb  of  United  States 
toldters,  in  vindication  of  their  own  manhood,  and  with  the  approval  of 
a  countless  muUitude— in  effect  saving  from  inevitable  and  distasteful 

■  conscription  the  same  number  of  those  who  hunted  their  persons  and 
destroyed  their  homes  during  those  days  of  humiliation  and  disgrace/ 
This  is  noble  vengeance — a  vengeance  taught  by  Him  who  commanded, 
*  Love  them  that  hate  you  ;  do  good  to  them  that  persecute  you,"  ** 

■  The  recruiting  of  Colored  troops  in  Pennsylvania  was  carried 
on,  perhaps,  with  more  vigor,  intelligence,  and  enthusiasm  than 
in  any  of  the  other  free  States.  A  committee  for  the  recruiting 
of  men  of  color  for  the  United  States  army  was  appointed  at 
Philadelphia,  with  Thomas  Webster  as  Chairman.  Cadwaladcr 
Biddle,  as  Secretary,  and  S.  A.  Mercer,  as  Treasurer.  This  com- 
mittee raised  $33,388.00  for  the  recruiting  of  Colored  regiments. 
•  The  S4th  and  55th  Massachusetts  regiments  had  cost  about 
$60,000,  but  this  committee  agreed  to  raise  three  regiments  at  a 
cost  of  $10,000  per  regiment* 

The  committee  founded  a  camp,  and  named  it  **  Camp 
William   Penn,"    at  Shclton  Hill,  near    Philadelphia.      On    the 

126th  of  June,  1863,  the  first  squad  of  eighty  men  went  into 
camp.  On  the  3d  of  February,  1864,  the  committee  made  the 
following  statement,  in  reference  to  the  raising  of  regiments : 


full. 


"  On  the  24th  July,  1863,  the  First  (3d  United  States)  regiment  was 


tates) 


"  On  the   13th   September,  1863,  the  Second  (6th  United 

■  regiment  was  full 
**  On  the  4th  December,  1863,  the  Third  (8th  United  States)  rcgi 
ment  was  futU 
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'*  On  the  6th  January,  1864,  the  Fourth  (22d  United  Sutes)  rep- 
ment  was  full. 

*'  On  the  3d  February,  1864,  the  Fifth  (35th  United  Sutes)  regi- 
ment  was  full.  * 

"  August  13th,  1863,  the  Third  United  States  regiment  left  Can^ 
William  Penn,  and  was  in  front  of  Fort  Wagner  when  it  surrendered. 

"  October  14th,  1S63,  the  Sixth  United  States  regiment  left  for 
Yorktown. 

*'  January  i6th,  1864,  the  Eighth  United  States  regiment  left  for 
Hilton  Head. 

'*  The  22d  and  25th  regiments  are  now  at  Camp  William  Peoiii 
waiting  orders  from  the  Government." 

The  duty  of  recruiting  "  Colored  troops  "  in  the  Department 
of  the  Cumberland  was  committed  by  Secretary  Stanton  to  an 
able,  honesty  and  patriotic  man,  Mr.  George  L.  Steams,  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Mr.  Steams  had  devoted  his  energies,  wealth,  and 
time  to  the  cause  of  the  slave  during  the  holy  anti-slavery  agita- 
tion. He  was  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Boston ;  dwelt,  with  a  noUe 
wife  and  beautiful  children,  at  Medford.  He  had  been,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  agitation,  an  ultra  Abolitionist.  He  re- 
garded slavery  as  a  gigantic  system  of  complicated  evils,  at  war 
with  all  the  known  laws  of  civilized  society;  inimical  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  political  economy;  destructive  to 
republican  institutions ;  hateful  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  ever 
abhorrent  to  all  honest  men.  He  hated  slavery.  He  hated 
truckling,  obsequious,  cringing  hypocrites.  He  put  his  feelings 
into  vigorous  English,  and  keyed  his  deeds  and  actions  to  the 
sublime  notes  of  charity  that  filled  his  heart  and  adorned  a  long 
and  eminently  useful  life.  He  gave  shelter  to  the  majestic  and 
heroic  John  Brown.  His  door  was — like  the  heavenly  gates- 
ajar  to  every  fugitive  from  slavery,  and  his  fiery  earnestness 
kindled  the  flagging  zeal  of  many  a  conservative  friend  of  God's 
poor. 

Such  a  man  was  chosen  to  put  muskets  into  the  hands  of  the 
Negroes  in  the  Department  of  the  Cumberland.  His  rank  was 
that  of  major,  with  the  powers  of  an  assistant  adjutant-general. 
He  took  up  his  headquarters  at  Nashville,  Tennessee.  He  carried 
into  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  important  office  large 
executive  ability,  excellent  judgment,  and  rare  fidelity.  He 
organized  the  best  regiments  that  served  in  the  Western  army. 
When  he  had  placed  the  work  in  excellent  condition  he  com- 


I 

I 


mittcd  it  to  the  care  of  Capt.  R.  D.  Musscy,  who  afterward  was 
made  the  Colonel  of  the  looth  U.  S.  Colored  Troops* 

The  intense  and  unrelenting  prejudice  against  the  Negroes, 
and  their  ignorance  of  military  tactics,  made  it  necessary  for  the 
Government  to  provide  suitable  white  commissioned  officers. 
The  prospect  was  pleasing  to  many  young  white  men  in  the 
ranks;  and  ambition  went  far  to  irradicate  prejudice  against 
Negro  soldiers.  Nearly  every  white  private  and  non-commts- 
sioned  officer  was  expecting  the  lightning  to  strike  him  ;  every 
one  expected  to  be  promoted  to  be  a  commissioned  officer,  and* 
therefore,  had  no  prejudice  against  the  men  they  hoped  to  com- 
mand as  their  superior  officers.  To  prepare  the  large  number  of 
applicants  for  commissions  in  Colored  regiments  a  **  Free  Mili- 
tary School"  was  established  at  No.  1210  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Secretary  Stanton  gave  the  school  the  follow- 
ing official  endorsement  in  the  spring  of  1864, 


**  War  Departmei^t,  ) 


I*' Washington  City,  March  21,  1864 
**  Thomas  Webster,  Esq.,  Chairman^ 
I  "1210  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

**  Sir  :  The  project  of  establishing  a  free  Military  School  for  the 
education  of  candidates  for  the  position  of  commissioned  officers  in 
the  Colored  Troops,  received  the  cordial  approval  of  this  Department. 

•  Sufficient  success  has  already  attended  the  workings  of  the  institution 
lo  afford    the  promise  of    tnuch  usefulness  hereafter  lu  sending  into 
the  service  a  class  of  instructed  and  efficient  officers* 
^L  **  Very  respectfully, 

^^^  "  Your  obedient  servant, 

^^^B  *'  Edwik  M.  Stanton, 

^^H  *'  Siirtiary  of  War^ 

^  In  reply  to  a  letter  from  Thomas  Webster,  Esq.,  Chairman, 
■etc.,  of  the  Recruiting  Committee,  General  Casey  sent  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 

**  Washington,  D.  C,  March  7,  1864. 


I       "Dear  Sir:     Yours  of   the  4lh    instant   is  received,  and  1  have 
directed  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  to  attend  to  your  request. 
"It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  learn  that  your  School  is  prospering, 
and  I  am  also  pleased  to  inform  you  that  the  Board  of  which  I  am 
President  has  not  as  yet  rejected  one  of  your  candidates,     I  am  grati- 
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ned  to  see  that  the  necessity  of  procuring  competent  officers  for  the 
imies  of  the  Republic  is  beginning  to  be  better  appreciated  by  the 
public. 

*'  I  trust  I  shall  never  have  occasion  to  regret  my  agency  in  sug- 
gesting the  formation  of  your  School,  and  I  am  sure  the  country  owes 
your  Committee  much  for  the  energy  and  judgment  with  which  it  has 
carried  it  out.  The  liberality  which  opens  its  doors  to  the  young 
men  of  all  the  States  is  noble,  and  does  honor  to  those  citizens  of 
Philadelphia  from  whom  its  support  is  principally  derived. 

**  Truly  yours, 

"Silas  Casey, 

^^ Major-  General. 
•*  To  Thomas  Webster,  Esq.,  Chairman^ 

"  1210  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia." 


In  reference  to  applicants  the  following  letter  was  written  by 
the  Adjutant-General : 

''General  Orders,  ) 

"No.  125."         )  "War  Department, 

"  Adjutant-Gen.'s  Office, 

"  Washington,  March  29,  1864. 

**  Furloughs,  not  to  exceed  thirty  days  in  each  case,  to  the  non- 
commissioned officers  and  privates  of  the  army  who  may  desire  to 
enter  the  Free  Military  School  at  Philadelphia,  may  be  granted  by  the 
Commanders  of  Armies  and  Departments,  when  the  character,  conduct, 
and  I  ajucity  of  the  applicants  are  such  as  to  warrant  their  immediate 
4nd  superior  commanders  in  recommending  them  for  commissioned  ap- 
pointments in  the  regiments  of  colored  troops. 

*'  By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

"  E.    D.    TOWNSEND, 

'  *  Assistant  A  djutant-  General, " 


The  organization  of  the  school  was  as  follows : 

Chief  Preceptor. 

JOHN  H.  TAGGART 

(l.ate  Colonel   12th  Regiment  Pennsylvania  Reserve  Corps), 

Professor  of  Infantry  Tactics  and  Army  Regulations, 
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Assistant  Pro/essars, 

MIUTAkY    STAFF, 

ALBERT  L,  MAGILTON 

^(Graduate  of  West  Point  Military  Academy,  and  late  Colonel  4th 

Regiment  Pennsylvania  Reserve  Corps), 

Pre/ess&t  &f  Injmttry  Tactics  and  Army  Regulations, 

LEVI  FETTERS 

(Late  Captain  1751b  Pennsylvania  Regiment), 

Frp/cssor  of  Infantry  Tatties  and  Army  Regulations^ 

Student   DANL.  W.  HERR 

(Lftte  1st  Lieutenant  Co.  E.»  i22d  Pennsylvania  Regiment). 

Pmt  Adjutant, 

Student  J.  HALE  SYPHER,  of  Pennsylvania, 
Field  Adjutant. 

Student  LOUIS  M.  TAFT.  M.D. 

(Graduate  of  University  of  Pcnn.X 

Surgeon. 

ACADEMIC  STAFF. 

JOHN  P.  BIRCH,  AM., 

A.  E.  ROGERSON,  A.M., 

Professors  of  Mathematics^  Geography^  and  HistCHy 

Wm.  L.  WH.SON, 
Librarian  and  Phonographic  Cierk. 

Student  CHARLES  BENTRICK,  Siu, 
Poitmaster, 

JAMES  BUCHANAN  (Colored), 

Messenger, 

Within  less  than  six  months  1,051  applicants  had  been  exam- 
ined;  560  passed,  and  491  were   rejected. 

Four  regular  classes  were  formed,  and  in  addition  to  daily 
recitations  the  students  were  required  to  drill  twice  every  day. 
The  school  performed  excellent  work;  and  furnished  for  the  ser- 
vice many  brave  and  efficient  officers. 

By  December,  1863,  loo.ooo  Colored  Troops  were  in  the  ser- 
vice*    About  50,000  were  armed  by  that  time  and  in  the  field. 
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Everywhere  they  were  winning  golden  laurels  by  their  apti- 
tude in  drill,  their  patient  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  camp, 
and  by  their  matchless  courage  in  the  deadly  field.  The  young 
white  officers  who  so  cheerfully  bore  the  odium  of  commandii^ 
Colored  Troops,  and  who  so  heroically  faced  the  dangers  of  capt- 
ure  and  cruel  death,  had  no  superiors  in  the  army.  They  had 
the  supreme  satisfaction  of  commanding  brave  men  to  whom 
they  soon  found  themselves  deeply  attached.  It  was  a  school  in 
which  the  noblest  and  purest  patriot  might  feel  himself  honored 
and  inspired  to  the  performance  of  deathless  deeds  of  valor. 

The  following  tables  indicate  the  manner  in  which  the  work 
was  done. 

Analysis  of  Examination  of  Applicants  for  Command  of  Colored  Troops^ 
before  the  Board  at  Washington^  of  which  Me^OT'Generai  Silas 
Casey  is  President,  from  the  organization  of  the  Board  to  Mar  A 
2gth,  1864,  inclusive. 


Number 

accepted 

and 

for 

•d 

what  rank  recommended. 

V 

•d 

c 

^ 

CA 

09 

ii 

♦* 

z* 

u 

Rank. 

g 

c 

n 

•2 

0 

0) 

4>^ 

C 

u 

a> 

U 

CO 

c 

r3 

3 

V 

jD 

<L> 

I 

SS 

••^ 

Q} 

u 

Xi 

B 

C 

0 

t 

.2. 

"5 

1-^ 

i5 

s 

3 

a 

13 

c3 

2 

3 

Colonels     .... 

4 

.._ 



2 





-  . 

Lieutenant-Colonels 

3 

— 

2 

— 

— 

I 

—     — 

Majors       .... 

9 

2 

3 

I 

2 



—       I 

Captains 

68 

3 

7 

8 

20 

5 

3      22 

I  St  Leutenants  . 

52 

3 

4 

10 

8 

7  1  20 

2d  Lieutenants 

24 

— 

9 

2 

3 

10 

Sergeants  .... 

505 

— 

I 

— 

62 

75 

^33 

234 

Corporals 

230 

— 

23 

46 

64 

97 

'  Privates     .... 

449 

— 

26 

57 

124 

242 

Civilians 

429 

I 

6 

'5 

48 

49 

94 

216 
844 

1,773 

9 

19 

30 

200 

243 

428 

Students  of  the  Philadelphia 

Free  Military  School  .    . 

I. 

94 

2 

4 

6 

28 

25 

25 

4 
848 

1,867 

II 

23 

36 

228 

268 

453 
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Analysis  of  the  Examination  to  ivst  March ^  1S64,  of  thi  Students  of 
the  Phiiafkiphia  Free  Military  S€/wai^  before  the  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers at  Washington^  for  Applicants  for  Command  of  Colored 
TroofSy  Major-General  Silas  Casey ^  Presidents 


Rank. 

s 

Number  accepted   and  for 
what  rank  recommundi-d. 

t 
1 

a 

c 
0 

0 

U 
<u 

0 

U 

I 

C      1 
CS 

I 

3 

Sergeants  .         •         .         , 

Corporals 

Privates     .... 

Civilians* 

14 

8 
33 
39 

94 

I 

I 

2 

I 

3 

1 
5 

3 
2 

9 

3 
4 
II 

6 

6 

3 

10 
8 

1 

I 

2 

4 

6 

28 

^4 

26 

4 

■        The  following  official  table  gives  the  entire  number  of  Colored 
Troops  in  the  army  from  beginning  to  end. 

Stat£s  ajs'd  Territories. 

Colored  Troops  furnished 

Connecticut  ...**•••  i,7^4 

Maine         ...,•...  104 

Massachusetts       .**••••  31966 

New  Hampshire 125 

Rhode  Island .  1.857 

Vermont    •         .        .        ,         •        •         •»      .  lao 


•t 


Total  of  New  England  Statei 


7t9«6 


New  Jersey 1,185 

New  York 4*125 

Pennsylvania 8,612 


Total  of  Middle  States 


13*922 


*  Miiny  of  lhcs«  had  previously  been  in  the  three  months*,  nine  months*,  and  thre« 
yetn'  service,  from  which  they  hud  been  hutiorably  discharged. 
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States  and  Territories. — {^Continued!) 


Colorado  Ter. 

Dakota  Ter. 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 


Colored  Troops  furnished 
1861-65. 

95 


1,811 

1.537 

440 

2y080 

Michigan i»3^7 

Minnesota 104 

Nebraska  Ter 

New  Mexico  Ter.       ...... 

Ohio 5»o92 

Wisconsin 165 


Total,  Western  States  and  Territories 


12,711 


California 

Nevada  

Oregon       ........ 

Washington  Ter 

Delaware 954 


Dist.  Columbia 
Kentucky 
Maryland  . 
Missouri 
West  Virginia 


Total,  Border  States 


3»269 

23*703 
•8,718 

S,344 
196 

45)1^4 


Alabama 
Arkansas 
Florida 
Georgia 
Louisiana  . 
Mississippi     . 
North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 
Tennessee 
Texas    . 
Virginia 


Total,  Southern  States 


4.969 
5*526 
1,044 

3.486 
17.869 

5,035 
5.462 

20,133 
47 

63,571 
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States  and  Territories, —(Ci?/i/i/ri/^(/.) 

Colored  Troops  fumUhed 
1661-65. 

Indian  Nation    •••••.• 
Colored  Troops  *•.••••. 

Grand  Total      ..••••.  173,079 

At  Large 733 

Not  accounted  for     •        •        *        »        •        .  S«o8j 

OiBcers 71I22 

Total 186,017 

Notwithstandtnof  the  cotnplete  demonstration  of  fact  that 
Negroes  were  required  as  Uailed  States  soldiers,  there  were  many 
opposers  of  the  movement.  Some  of  the  L^st  men  and  leading 
journals  were  very  conservative  on  this  question.  An  elaborate 
and  cautious  editorial  in  the  **  New  York  Times '*  of  February 
16,  1865,  fairly  exhibits  the  nervousness  of  the  North  on  the 
subject  of  the  mih'tary  employment  of  the  Negro 

»"UsE  OF  Negroes  as  Soldiers, 
"One  branch  of  Congress  has  rejected  a  bill  autborly.ing  the  enlist- 
tnent  of  negro  soldiers.     Mr.  Sumner  declares  his  intention  to  persist  in 
Corcirig  the  passage  of  such  a  law  by  offering  it  as  an  amendment  to 

I  some  other  bill.  Meantime  the  President,  by  laws  already  enacted, 
has  full  authority  over  the  subject,  and  we  can  see  no  good  object  to  be 
attained  by  forcing  it  into  the  discussions  of  Congress  and  adding  it  to 
the  causes  of  dissension  already  existing  in  the  country  at  large, 

I**  A  law  of  last  Congress  authorized  the  President  to  use  the  negroes 
as  laborers  or  othenuise^  as  they  can  be  made  most  useful  in  the  work  of 
quelling  the  rebellion.     Under  this  authority,  it  is  understood  that  he 
has  decided  to  use  them  in  certain  cases  as  soldiers.     Some  of  ihcm  are 
ilready  employed  in  garrisoning  Southern  forts,  on    the    Mississippi 
River,  which  whites  cannot  safely  occupy  on  account  of  the  climate. 
Governor  Sprague  has  authority  to  raise  negro  regiments  in  Rhode 
Kistand,  and   has  proclaimed  his  intention  lo  lead  them  when  raised  in 
^person,  and  Gov   Andrew  has  received  similar  authority  for  the  State  of 
Massachusetts.      We  see,  therefore,  not  the  slightest  necessity  for  any 
urther  legislation  on  this  subject,  and  hope  Mr.  Sumner  wnll  consent 
that  Congress  may  give  its  atteniion.  during  the  short  remainder  of  its 
session,  to  topics  of  pressing  practical  importance. 


^tl 


'  This  gives  Colored  Troops  enlisted  in  the  States  in  rebeltion  ;  besides  this,  there 
were  93,576  Colored  Troop*  (included  wiih  the  while  wDldlcrs)  in  the  quotas  of  the 
leveral  Stales, 
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"  Whether  negroes  shall  or  shall  not  be  employed  as  soldiers^  seeu 
to  us  purely  a  question  of  expediency,  and  to  be  solved  satisfactorily 
only  by  experiment.  As  to  our  right  so  to  employ  them,  it  seems  ab- 
surd to  question  it  for  a  moment.  The  most  bigoted  and  inveterate 
stickler  for  the  absolute  divinity  of  slavery  in  the  Southern  States  would 
scarcely  insist  that,  as  a  matter  of  right,  either  constitutional  or  mond, 
we  could  not  employ  negroes  as  soldiers  in  the  army.  Whether  they 
are,  or  are  hot,  by  nature,  by  law,  or  by  usage,  the  equals  of  the  white 
man,  makes  not  the  slightest  difference  in  this  respect  Even  those  at 
the  North  who  are  so  terribly  shocked  at  the  prospect  of  their  being 
thus  employed,  confine  their  objections  to  grounds  of  expediency.  They 
urge: 

^'  I  St.  That  the  negroes  will  not  fight  This,  if  true,  is  exclusive 
against  their  being  used  as  soldiers.  But  we  see  no  way  of  testing  the 
question  except  by  trying  the  experiment.  It  will  take  but  a*  very  short 
time  and  but  very  few  battles  to  determine  whether  they  have  courage, 
steadiness,  subjection  to  military  discipline  and  the  other  qualities  es- 
sential to  good  soldiership  or  not  If  they  have,  this  objection  will 
fall,  if  not  then  beyond  all  question  they  will  cease  to  be  employed. 

*'  2d.  It  is  said  that  the  whites  will  not  fight  with  them — that  the 
prejudice  against  them  is  so  strong  that  our  own  citizens  will  not  enlist, 
or  will  quit  the  service,  if  compelled  to  fight  by  theirside, — ^and  that  we 
shall  thus  lose  two  white  soldiers  for  one  black  one  that  we  gain.  If 
this  is  true,  they  ought  not  to  be  employed.  The  object  of  using  them 
is  to  strengthen  our  military  force  ;  and  if  the  project  does  not  accom- 
plish this,  it  is  a  failure.  The  question,  moreover,  is  one  of  fact,  not  of 
theory.  It  matters  nothing  to  say  that  it  oug/it  not  to  have  this  efifect — 
that  the  prejudice  is  absurd  and  should  not  be  consulted.  The  point  is, 
not  what  men  ought  to  do,  but  what  they  will  do.  We  have  to  deal  with 
human  nature,  with  prejudice,  with  passion,  with  habits  of  thought  and 
feeling,  as  well  as  with  reason  and  sober  judgment  and  the  moral  sense. 
Possibly  the  Government  may  have  made  a  mistake  in  its  estimate  of 
the  effect  of  this  measure  on  the  public  mind.  The  use  of  negroes  as 
soldiers  may  have  a  worse  effect  on  the  army  and  on  the  people  than 
they  have  supposed. 

**  But  this  is  a  matter  of  opinion  upon  which  men  have  differed. 
Very  prominent  and  influential  persons,  Governors  of  States,  Senators, 
popular  Editors  and  others  have  predicted  the  best  results  from  such  a 
measure,  while  others  have  antici[)ated  the  worst.  The  President  has 
resolved  to  try  the  experiment.  If  it  works  well,  the  country  will  be 
the  gainer.  If  not,  we  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  abandoned.  If  the 
effect  of  using  negroes  as  soldiers  upon  the  army  and  the  country, 
proves  to  be  depressing  and  demoralizing,  so  as  to  weaken  rather  than 
strengthen   our  military  operations,  they  will  cease  to  be  employedL 
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The  President  is  a  practical  roan,  not  at  all  disposed  to  sacrifice  practi- 
cal results  to  abstract  theories. 

**  3d,     It  is  said  we  shall  get  no  negroes — or  not  enough  to  prove  of 

any  service-     In   the  free  States  very  few  will  volunteer^  and   in   the 

Slave  States  we  can  get  but   few,  because  the  Rebels  will  push  them 

lUthward  as  fast  as  we  advance  upon  them.     This  may  be  so.     We 

■CSS  we  share,  with  many  others,  the  opinion  that  it  will. 

'*  But  we  may  as  well  wait  patiently  ihe  short  time  required  to  settle 
the  point.  When  we  hear  more  dclinitdy  from  Gov.  Sprague*s  black 
battalions  and  Gov.  Andrew's  negro  brigades,  we  shall  know  more 
accurately  what  to  think  of  the  measure  as  one  for  the  Free  States ; 
and  when  we  hear  further  of  the  success  of  Gen,  Banks  and  Gen.  Sax- 
ton  in  enlisting  them  at  the  South,  we  can  form  a  better  judgment  o£ 
the  movement  there.  If  we  get  very  few  or  even  none,  the  worst  that 
can  be  said  will  h^  that  the  project  is  a  failure  ;  and  the  demonstration 
that  it  is  so  will  have  dissipated  another  of  the  many  delusions  which 
dreamy  people  have  cherished  about  this  war. 

'*  4th.  The  use  of  negroes  will  exasperate  the  South  ;  and  some  of 
our  Peace  Democrats  make  that  an  objection  to  the  measure.  We 
presume  it  will ;  but  so  will  any  other  scheme  we  may  adopt  which  is 
warlike  and  effeciive  in  its  character  and  results.  If  that  cunsideration  is 
to  govern  us,  we  must  follow  Mr.Vallandinghani's  advice  and  slop  the  war 
entirely,  or  as  Mr.  McMasters  puts  it  in  his  Newark  speech,  go  *  for  an 
immediate  and  unconditional  peace.*    We  are  not  quite  ready  for  that  yet, 

'*The  very  best  thing  that  can  be  done  under  existing  circumstances, 
in  our  judgment,  is  to  possess  our  souls  in  patience  while  the  experimtnt 
is  being  tried.  The  problem  will  probably  speedily  solve  itself — much 
more  speedily  limn  healed  discussion  or  harsh  criminations  can  solve  it," 

It  did  n't  require  a  great  deal  of  time  for  the  Black  troops  to 
make  a  good  impression ;  and  while  the  Congress,  the  press»  and 
the  people  were  being  exercised  over  the  probable  out-come»  the 
first  regiment  of  ex-slaves  ever  equipped  for  the  service  was 
working  a  revolution  in  public  sentiment.  On  the  last  day  of 
January*  1865,  the  **  New  York  Tribune"  printed  the  following 
editorial  on  the  subject : 

**  A  disloyal  minority  in  the  House  is  factiously  resisting  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Steven's  bill,  authorizing  the  President  to  raise  and  equip 
150,000  soldiers  of  African  descent.  Meanwhile,  in  the  Department  of 
the  South  a  full  regiment  of  blacks  has  been  enlisted  under  Gen, 
Saxlon  ;  is  already  uniformed  and  armed,  and  has  been  actively  drill- 
ing for  the  last  seven  weeks.  A  letter  which  we  printed  on  Wednesday 
from  our  Special  Correspondent,  who  is  usually  well  qualified  to  judge 
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of  its  military  proficiency,  says  of  this  regiment  that  no  honest- minded, 
unprejudiced  observer  could  come  to  any  other  conclusion  than  that  il 
had  aliained  a  remarkable  proficiency  in  the  short  period  during  which 
it  had  been  drilled.  We  have  in  addition  from  an  officer  of  the  regi- 
ncnt,  who  is  thoroughly  informed  as  to  its  condition,  a  very  interesting 
statement  of  its  remarkable  progress,  and  some  valuable  suggestions  oa 
the  employment  of  negro  troops  in  general. 

**  *  This  regiment  —  the  ist  Soulh  Carolina  Volunteers,  Colonel 
Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson — marched  on  the  17th  for  the  first 
lime  through  the  streets  of  Beaufort.  It  was  the  remark  of  many 
bitterly  pro-slavery  officers  that  they  looked  *' splendidly.**  They 
marched  through  by  platoons,  and  returned  by  the  fiank  ;  the  streets 
were  filled  with  soldiers  and  citizens,  but  every  man  looked  straight 
before  him  and  carried  himself  steadily.  How  many  white  regiments 
do  the  same?  One  black  soldier  said  :  *' We  did  n*t  see  a  thing  in 
Beaufort  :  ebery  man  hold  his  head  straight  up  to  de  front,  ebery  step 
was  worth  a  half  dollar/* 

**  '  Many  agreed  with  what  is  my  deliberate  opinion,*  writes  this 
officer,  'that  no  regiment  in  this  department  can,  even  now,  surpass  this 
one.  In  marching  in  regimental  line  I  have  not  seen  it  equalled.  In 
the  different  modes  of  passing  from  line  into  column,  and  from  column 
into  line,  in  changing  front,  countermarching,  forming  divisions,  and 
forming  square,  whether  by  the  common  methods,  or  by  Casey' 
methods,  it  does  itself  the  greatest  credit.  Nor  have  I  yet  discover 
the  slightest  ground  of  inferiority  to  white  troops. 

**  *So  far  is  it  from  being  true  that  the  blacks  as  material  soldiers  are 
inferior  to  white,  that  they  are  in  some  respects  manifestly  superior ; 
especially  in  aptness  for  drill,  because  of  their  imitativencss  and  love  of 
music  ;  docility  in  discipline,  when  their  confidence  is  once  acquired  ; 
and  enthusiasm  for  the  cause.  Thty  at  least  know  what  they  are  fight- 
ing for.  They  have  also  a  pride  as  soldiers,  which  is  not  often  found 
in  our  white  regiments,  where  every  private  is  only  too  apt  to  think 
himself  specially  qualified  to  supersede  his  officers.  They  are  above 
all  things  faithful  and  trustworthy  on  duty  from  the  start.  In  the  best 
white  regiments  it  has  been  found  impoi>sibIe  to  trust  newly-enlisted 
troops  with  the  countersign — they  invariably  betray  it  to  their  com- 
rades. There  has  been  but  one  such  instance  in  this  black  regiment, 
and  that  was  in  the  case  of  a  mere  boy,  w^hose  want  of  fidelity  excited 
the  greatest  indignation  among  his  comrades. 

'*  *  Drunkenness,  the  bane  of  our  army,  does  not  txht  among  the 
black  troops.  There  has  not  been  om  instance  in  the  regiment. 
Enough.  The  only  difficulty  which  threatened  to  become  at  all  serious 
was  that  of  absence  without  leave  and  overstaying  passes,  but  this  was 
checked  by  a  few  decided  measures  and  has  ceased  entirely. 
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'*  *  When  this  regiment  was  first  organized,  some  months  ago,  it  had 
lo  encounter  bitter  hosniity  from  the  while  troops  at   Port  Royal,  and 
there  was  great  exultation  when  General  Hunter  found  himself  obliged 
to  disband   it.     Since  its   reorganization    this    feeling   seems    to   have 
almost  disappeared.     There  is  no  complaint  by  the  privates  of  insult  or 
ill-treatment,  formerly  disgracefully  common  from  their  white  comrades, 
**  '  It  has  been  su[>posed  that  these  black  troops  would  prove  fitter 
for  garrison  duty  than  active  service  in  the  field.     No  impression  could 
^  be  more  mistaken.     Their  fidelity  as  sentinels  adupts  them  especially, 
Htio  doubt,  to  garrison  duty  ;  but  their  natural  place  is  in   the  advance. 
There  is  an  inherent  dash  and  fire  about   them  which  white   troops  of 
1^  more  sluggish  Northern  blood  do  not  emulate,  and  their  hearty  enthu- 
^■Eiasm  shows  itself  in  all  ways.     Such   qualities  are  betrayed  even  iQ 
drill,  as  anybody  may  know  who  has   witnessed   the  dull,  mechanical 
way  in  which  ordinary  troops  make  a  bayonet  charge  on  the  parade 
ground,  and  contrasts  it  with  the  spirit  of  those  negro  troops  in  the 
same  movement.     They  are  lo  be  used^  moreover,  in  a  country  which 
ihey  know  perfectly.     Merely  from  their  knowledge  of  wood*craft  and 
water-craft,  it  would  be  a  sheer  waste  of  material  to  keep  them  in  gar- 
rison.    It  is  scarcely  the  knowledge  which  is  at  once  indispensable  and 
impossible  to  be  acquired  by  our  troops.      See   these  men  and   it  \% 
easier   to   understand    the   material  of    which   the   famous   Chasseurs 
d*  Afrique  are  composed/ 

"  Cieneral  Saxion,  in  a  letter  published  yesterday,  said  :  *  In  no  regi- 
ment have  I  ever  seen  duty  performed  with  so  much  cheerfulness  and 
alacrity,  ♦  ♦  ♦  In  the  organization  of  this  regiment  I  have  labored 
under  difHculties  which  might  have  discouraged  one  who  had  less  faith 
in  the  wisdom  of  the  measure ;  but  I  am  glad  to  report  that  the  experi- 
ment is  a  complete  success.  My  belief  is  that  when  we  get  a  fooling 
on  the  mainland  regiments  may  be  raised  which  will  do  more  than  any 
now  in  the  service  to  put  an  end  to  this  rebellion/ 

"We  are  learning  slowly,  very  slowly,  in  this  war  to  use  the  means 
of  st3ccc$8  which  lie  ready  to  our  hands.  We  have  learnt  at  last  that 
the  negro  is  essential  to  our  success,  hut  we  are  still  hesitating  whether 
lo  allow  him  to  do  all  he  can  or  only  a  part. 

"  It  will  not  take  many  such  proofs  as  this  black  regiment  now  offers 
to  convince  us  of  the  full  value  of  our  new  allies.  But  we  ought  to  go 
beyond  that  selfishness  which  regards  only  our  own  necessities  and  re- 
member that  the  negro  has  a  right  to  fight  for  his  freedom,  and  that  he 
will  be  all  the  more  fit  to  enjoy  his  new  destiny  by  helping  to  achieve  it," 

On  the  28th  of  March,  1863,  Mr.  Greeley  sent  forth  the  fol* 
lowing  able  and  sensible  editorial  on  the  Negro  as  a  soldier: 
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"Negro  Troops. 

"  Facts  are  beginning  to  dispel  prejudices.  Enemies  of  the  negib 
race,  who  have  persistently  denied  the  capacity  and  doubted  tbe 
courage  of  the  Blacks,  are  unanswerably  confuted  by  the  good  conduct 
and  gallant  deeds  of  the  men  whom  they  persecute  and  slander.  From 
many  quarters  come  evidence  of  the  swiftly  approaching  success  wbch 
is  to  crown  what  is  still  by  some  persons  deemed  to  be  the  experiment 
of  arming  whom  the  Proclamation  of  Freedom  liberates. 

'  "  The  ist  and  2d  South  Carolina  Volunteers,  under  Coloneb  Hig- 
ginson  and  Montgomery,  have  ascended  the  St.  John's  River  in  Florida 
as  far  as  Jacksonville,  and  have  re-occupied  that  important  town  which 
was  once  before  taken  and  afterward  abandoned  by  the  Union  forcei 
Many  of  the  negroes  composing  these  regiments  had  been  slaves  in  this 
very  place.  Their  memory  of  old  wrongs,  of  the  privations,  outrages  and 
tortures  of  Slavery,  must  here,  if  anywhere,  have  been  fresh  and  vivid; 
and  the  passions  which  opportunity  for  just  revenges  stimulates  even  in 
white  breasts,  ought  to  have  been  roused  more  than  in  all  other  places 
on  the  spot  where  they  had  suffered. 

"  If,  then,  Jacksonville  were  to-day  in  ashes,  and  the  ghastly  spirit 
visions  of  *  The  World'  materialized  into  terrible  realities,  the  negro 
haters  would  have  no  cause  to  be  disappointed.  '  The  World*  hailed 
the  alleged  repulse  and  massacre  of  the  negroes  and  white  oflScers— a 
report  which  it  invented  outright,  in  sheer  malignity,  in  order  to  fo^^ 
stall  public  opinion  by  creating  a  belief  in  the  failure  of  tbe  expedition 
— would  have  changed  into  agonized  shrieks  over  the  outrages  on  its 
Southern  brethren.  The  experiment  of  subjecting  negroes  to  military 
rules  and  accustoming  them  to  those  amenities  of  civilized  warfare 
which  the  rebels  so  uniformly  practice  would  again  have  been  declared 
to  be  a  hopeless  failure  ;  and  for  the  hundredth  time  the  Proclamation 
and  the  radicals  who  advised  it  would  have  been  pilloried  for  public 
execration. 

"  Since,  however,  the  contrary  of  all  this  is  true,  it  may  be  presumed 
by  a  confiding  public  which  does  not  read  it  that  ^The  World*  hsa^ 
honestly  acknowledged  the  injustice  of  its  slanders.  It  is  unpleasant  to 
disabuse  a  confiding  public  on  any  subject,  but  we  who  are  sometimes 
obliged  to  look  at  that  paper  as  a  professional  duty,  regret  to  say  that  we 
have  not  discovered  a  single  evidence  of  its  repentance.  The  facts 
are,  however,  that  Colonel  Higginson's  men  landed  quietly  at  Jackson- 
ville, marched  through  its  streets  in  perfect  order,  committed  no  out- 
rages or  excesses  of  any  kind,  and  by  the  testimony  of  all  witnesses 
conducted  themselves  with  a  military  decorum  and  perfect  discipline 
which  is  far  from  common  among  white  regiments  in  similar  circum- 
stances.   They  have  gone  before  this  time  still  further  into  the  interioi^ 
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and  will  doubtless  do  good  service  in  a  direction  where  their  presence 
has  been  least  expected  by  the  Rebels.  In  the  only  instance  in  which 
the  white  chivalry^  ventured  to  make  a  stand  against  thera,  the  whiter 
were  deieaied  and  driven  off  the  field  by  the  Blacks, 

"The  tmih  is  that  the  fitness  of  negroes  to  be  soldiers  has  long 
since,  in  this  country  and  elsewhere,  been  amply  demonstrated,  and  the 
success  of  Col.  Higgin son's  Black  Troops  is  no  matter  of  surprise  to 
any  person  tolerably  well  informed  about  the  history  of  the  race.  If  it 
were  in  any  sense  an  experiment,  the  only  thing  to  be  tested  was  the 
obstinacy  of  our  Saxon  prejudice  which  denied  the  possibility  of  suc- 
cess, and  did  what  it  could  to  prevent  »t.  But  even  Saxon  prejudice 
must  shortly  yield  to  the  logic  of  facts.** 

In  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  United  States  Government 
had  employed  Negroes  as  soldiers  to  fight  the  battles  of  the 
Union,  there  were  men  of  intelligence  who  held  that  it  was  all 
wrong  in  fact,  in  policy,  and  in  point  of  law.  And  this  opinion 
attained  such  proportions  that  the  Secretary  of  War  felt  called 
upon  to  request  the  opinion  of  Judge  Advocate  Holt.  It  is 
given  here. 

Enlistment  of  Slaves. 

In  a  letter  to  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War,  dated  Aug, 
20,  1863,  Judge  Advocate  Holt  said:  **  The  right  of  the  Government 
to  employ  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  persons  of  African  De- 
scent held  to  service  or  labor  under  the  local  law,  rests  firmly  on  two 

unds  ; 
First,  as  property.  Both  our  organic  law  and  the  usages  of  our 
institutions  under  it  recognize  fully  the  authority  of  the  Government  to 
seize  and  apply  to  public  use  private  property,  on  making  compensation 
therefor.  What  the  use  may  be  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied  does  not 
enter  into  the  question  of  the  right  to  make  the  seizure,  which  is  un- 
trammelled in  its  exercise,  save  by  the  single  condition  mentioned. 

**  Secondly,  as  persons.  While  those  of  African  Descent  held  to 
service  or  labor  in  several  of  ihe  States,  occupy  under  the  laws  of  such 
States,  the  status  of  property  ;  they  occupy  also  under  the  Federal 
Government,  the  status  of  'persons/  They  are  referred  to  so  nomine 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  not  as  property  but 
as  *  persons  *  that  they  are  represented  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  and 
thus  form  a  prominent  constituent  element  alike  in  the  organization  and 
practical  administration  of  the  Government, 

**The  obligation  of  all  persons— irrespective  of  creed  or  color^ — to 
bear  arms,  if  physically  capable  of  doing  so,  in  defence  of  the  Govern 
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ment  under  which  they  live  and  by  which  they  are  protected,  is  one  thit 
18  universally  acknowledged  and  enforced.  Corresponding  to  this  ob- 
ligation is  the  duty  resting  on  those  changed  with  the  administration  of 
the  Government,  to  employ  such  persons  in  the  military  service  when- 
ever the  public  safety  may  demand  it.  €!ongress  realized  both  this  ob- 
ligation on  the  one  hand,  and  this  duty  on  the  other  when,  by  the  12th 
section  of  the  Act  of  the  17th  of  July,  1863,  it  was  enacted  that  'the 
President  be  and  is  hereby  authorised  to  receive  into  the  service  of  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  intrenchmenta,  or  per- 
forming camp  service  or  any  other  labor,  or  any  military  or  naval  service 
for  which  they  may  be  found  competent,  persons  of  African  Descent, 
and  such  persons  shall  be  enrolled  and  organised  under  such  regular 
tions  not  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  prescribe.' 

"  The  terms  of  this  Act  are  without  restriction  and  no  distinction  is 
made,  or  was  intended  to  be  made,  between  persons  of  African  Descent 
held  to  service  or  labor  or  those  not  so  held. 

''  The  President  is  empowered  to  receive  them  all  into  the  militaiy 
service,  and  assign  them  such  duty  as  they  may  be  found  competent  to 
perform. 

"  The  tenacious  and  brilliant  valor  displayed  by  troops  of  this  race 
at  Port  Hudson,  Milliken's  Bend,  and  Fort  Wagner,  has  sufficiently  dem- 
onstrated to  the  President  and  to  the  country,  the  character  of  service 
of  which  they  are  capable.  In  the  interpretation  given  to  the  Enrol- 
ment Act,  free  citizens  of  African  Descent  are  treated  as  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  sense  of  the  law,  and  are  everywhere  being  drafted 
into  the  military  service. 

"In  reference  to  the  other  class  of  persons  of  this  race — those  held 
to  service  or  labor — the  12th  section  of  the  Act  of  July  17th  is  ktill  in 
full  force,  and  the  President  may  in  his  discretion  receive  them  into  the 
army  and  assign  them  to  such  field  of  duty  as  he  may  deem  them  pre- 
pared to  occupy.  In  view  of  the  loyalty  of  this  race,  and  of  the  ob- 
stinate courage  which  they  have  shown  themselves  to  possess,  they  cer- 
tainly constitute  at  this  crisis  in  our  history  a  most  powerful  and  reliable 
arm  of  the  public  defence.  Whether  this  arm  shall  now  be  exerted  is 
not  a  question  of  power  or  right,  but  purely  of  policy,  to  be  determined 
by  the  estimate  which  may  be  entertained  of  the  conflict  in  which  we 
are  engaged,  and  of  the  necessity  that  presses  to  bring  this  waste  of 
blood  and  treasure  to  a  close.  A  man  precipitated  into  a  struggle  foi 
his  life  on  land  or  sea,  instinctively  and  almost  necessarily  puts  forth 
every  energy  with  which  he  is  endowed,  and  eagerly  seises  upon  every 
source  of  strength  within  his  grasp  ;  and  a  nation  battling  for  existence, 
that  does  not  do  the  same,  may  well  be  regarded  as  neither  wise  nor 
obedient  to  that  great  law  of  self-preservation,  from  which  arc  derived 
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our  most  urgent  and  solemn  duties.  That  there  exists  a  prejudice 
.gainst  the  employment  of  persons  of  African  Descent  is  undeniable  ; 
it  is,  however,  rapidly  giving  way,  and  never  had  any  foundation  in  rea- 
son or  loyalty  It  originated  with  and  has  been  diligently  nurtured  by 
those  in  sympathy  with  the  Rebellion,  and  its  utterance  at  this  moment 
is  necessarily  in  the  interests  of  treason. 

*'  Should  the  President  feel  that  the  public  interests  require  he  shall 
exert  the  povver  with  whicli  he  is  clothed  by  the  12th  section  of  the  Act 
of  the  17th  of  Julyt  his  action  should  be  in  subordination  to  the  Consti- 
tutional principle  which  exacts  that  compensation  shall  be  made  for 
rivate  property  devoted  to  the  public  uses.  A  just  compensation  10 
loyal  claimants  to  the  service  or  labor  of  persons  of  African  Descent 
enlisted  in  our  army,  would  accord  with  the  uniform  practice  of  the 
Government  and  the  genius  of  our  institutions  \ 

"Soldiers  of  this  class*  after  having  perilled  their  lives  in  the  defence 
of  the  Republic,  could  not  be  re-enslaved  without  a  national  dishonor 
revolting  and  unendurable  for  all  who  are  themselves  to  be  free.  The 
compensation  made,  therefore,  should  be  such  as  entirely  to  exhaust  the 
interest  of  claimants  ;  so  that  when  soldiers  of  this  class  lay  down  their 
arms  at  thcclosi?  of  the  war,  they  may  at  once  enter  into  the  enjoyment 
of  that  freedom  symbolized  by  the  flag  which  they  have  followed  and 
defended/' 


0       The  Neg^ro  was  now  a  soldier,  legally,  "constitutionally,"  He 
had  donned  the  uniform  of  an  American  soldier;  was  entrusted 

I  with  the  honor  and  defence  of  his  country,  and  had  set  before 
him  liberty  as  his  exceeding  great  reward.  Rejected  at  first  he 
|iras  at  last  urged  into  the  service— even  drafted !  He  was 
charged  with  the  solution  of  a  great  problem — his  fitness,  his 
Valor.  History  shall  record  his  deeds  of  patriotismi  his  marvel- 
lous achievements,  bis  splendid  triumphs. 
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JorrrFicviTtoN  o?  the  Fsdri^^l  Government  in  the  Emi'lovmekt  of  Slaved  a%  SoLmiiK. 

TuiMJS  OF   TME   KrGRO  SoLOIEII.  — He   USOEftGOES  PlfJlJiECyTION   fROM   THE  WmJTE  NoKTHtl 
TbTOOI"^,    and    flAKBAHOirs   TkKATMENT    FKOM    THK    RkBIILS.  —  EulTOKtAL    OF  THR    '*  NfiW   Y 

Times**  ok  tke  Negro  Soldier  in  Battle. —  Report  or  the  "TrjeI'Me'*  on  tm«  Gai 
Exploits  of  tmk  tsT  Sotrni  Camomma  VoLUNTRfcRS.  —  Negro  Tkooi**  l>  all  the  Deiai 

KRJJTS.  —  NbCKO  SoU3tKK}il    tW    THE    Ba ITLE    OP   PoKT    HlDSOK.  —  DkaTH    0¥  f^-AFTAtH   AK^tl 

Callioux,  —  Death  of  CoLon-SEftCRANT  An$blma«  PLANctANCOts.  —  Ak  Accovunr  or  thi 
Battlk  or  Port  Hitdson.  —  Official  Rrpokt  or  Gun.  Bank*.  ^  Hb  afm.aUO*  th«  Valor 
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ALL  history,  ancient  and  modern,  Pagan  and  Christiani- 
justified  the  conduct  of  the  Federal  Government  in  thel 
employment  of  slaves  as  soldiers*  Greece  had  tried  the 
experiment ;  and  at  the  battle  of  Marathon  there  were  two  regUJ 
ments  of  heavy  infantry  composed  of  slaves.  The  beleaguered' 
city  of  Rome  offered  freedom  to  her  slaves  who  should  volun* 
teer  as  soldiers ;  and  at  the  battle  of  Cannae  a  regiment  of  Ro* 
man  slaves  made  HannibaKs  cohorts  reel  before  their  unequalled 
courage.  When  Abraham  heard  of  the  loss  of  his  stock,  he 
armed  his  slaves,  pursued  the  enemy,  and  regained  his  posses- 
sions. Negro  officers  as  well  as  soldiers  had  shared  the  perils 
and  glories  of  the  campaigns  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte;  and  even 
the  royal  guard  at  the  Court  of  Imperial  France  had  been 
mounted  with  black  soldiers.  In  two  wars  in  North  America 
Negro  soldiers  had  followed  the  fortunes  of  military  life,  and  won 
the  applause  of  white  patriots  on  two  continents.  So  then  all  his- 
tory furnished  a  precedent  for  the  guidance  of  the  United  State 
Government  in  the  Civil  War  in  America, 
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But  there  were  ^^everal  aggravating  questions  which  had  to  be 
referred  to  the  future.  In  both  wars  in  this  country  the  Negro 
had  fought  a  foreign  foe — an  enemy  representing  a  Christian  civil- 
ization. He  had  a  sense  of  security  in  going  to  battle  with  the 
colonial  fathers  ;  for  their  sacred  battle-songs  gave  him  purpose 
and  courage,  And»  again,  the  Negro  knew  that  the  English  sol- 
dier  had  never  disgraced  the  uniform  of  Hampden  or  Wellington 
by  practising  the  cruelties  of  uncivilized  warfare  upon  helpless 
prisoners.  In  the  Rebellion  it  was  altogether  different.  Here 
was  a  war  between  the  States  of  one  Union.  Here  was  a  war 
between  two  sections  differing  in  civilization.  Here  was  a  war  all 
about  the  Negro  ;  a  war  that  was  to  declare  him  forever  bond,  or 
forever  free.  Now,  in  sCich  a  war  the  Negro  appeared  in  battle 
against  his  master.  For  two  hundred  and  forty-three  years  the 
Negro  had  been  learning  the  lesson  of  obedience  and  obsequious 
submission  to  the  white  man.  The  system  of  slavery  under 
which  he  had  languished  had  destroyed  the  family  relation,  the 
source  of  all  virtue,  self-respect,  and  moral  growth.  The  ten- 
dency of  slavery  was  to  destroy  the  confidence  of  the  slave  in 
his  ability  and  resources,  and  to  disqualify  him  for  those  rela- 
tions where  the  noblest  passion  of  mankind  is  to  be  exercised 
in  an  intelligent  manner — atnor  patriae. 

Negro  soldiers  were  required  by  an  act  of  Congress  to  fight 
for  the  Union  at  a  salary  of  $ro  per  month,  with  $3  deducted 
for  clothing — ^leaving  them  only  $7  per  month  as  their  actual 
pay.     White  soldiers  received  $13  per  month  and  clothing.' 

The  Negro  soldiers  had  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  persecuting 
hate  of  white  Northern  troops,  and.  if  captured^  endure  the 
most  barbarous  treatment  of  the  rebels,  without  a  protest  on  the 
part  of  the  Government — for  at  least  nearly  a  year.  Hooted  at, 
jeered,  and  stoned  in  the  streets  of  Northern  cities  as  they 
marched  to  the  front  to  fight  for  the  Union  ;  scoffed  at  and 
abused  by  white  troops  under  the  flag  of  a  common  countr>% 
there  was  little  of  a  consoling  or  inspiring  nature  in  the  experi- 
ence of  Negro  soldiers. 


'  This  WA.^  remedied  at  length,  sfter  the  $4th  Ma&sachuieUs  Infantry  had  refused 
p«iy  for  a  ycar^  unless  the  regiment  could  be  treated  as  other  regiments.  Major 
Sturgei,  .^gcnt  for  ihc  .State  of  Massachusetts,  made  up  the  difference  ticlween  ^  and 
$13  to  disabled  and  discharged  soldiers  of  this  rrglmcnt,  until  the  15th  June,  1S64, 
when  the  Government  came  to  its  semes  respecting  this  great  injustice  to  Its  galbttt 
toldtem. 


"V«^ 
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**  But  none  of  these  things  "  moved  the  Negro  soldier.  His 
qualifications  for  the  profession  of  arms  were  ample  and  admir« 
able.  To  begin  with,  the  Negro  soldier  was  a  patriot  of  the 
highest  order.  No  race  of  people  in  the  world  are  more  thor- 
oughly domestic,  have  such  tender  attachments  to  home  and 
friends  as  the  Negro  race.  And  when  his  soul  was  quickened 
with  the  sublime  idea  of  liberty  for  himself  and  kindred — ^that 
his  home  and  country  were  to  be  rid  of  the  triple  curse  of  slavery 
— his  enthusiasm  was  boundless.  His  enthusiasm  was  not  mere 
animal  excitement.  No  white  soldier  who  marched  to  the  music 
of  the  Union  possessed  a  more  lofty  conception  of  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  war  for  the  Union  than  the  Negro.  The  intensity  of 
his  desires,  the  sincerity  of  his  prayers/and  the  sublimity  of  his 
faith  during  the  long  and  starless  night  of  his  bondage  made  the 
Negro  a  poet,  after  a  fashion.  To  him  there  was  poetry  in  our 
flag — the  red,  white,  and  blue.  Our  national  odes  and  airs  found 
a  response  in  his  soul,  and  inspired  him  to  the  performance  of 
heroic  deeds.  He  was  always  seeing  something  **  sublime," 
"glorious,"  "beautiful,"  "grand,"  and  "wonderful"  in  war. 
There  was  poetry  in  the  swinging,  measured  tread  of  companies 
and  regiments  in  drill  or  battle ;  and  dress  parade  always  found 
the  Negro  soldier  in  the  height  of  his  glory.  His  love  of  har- 
monious sounds,  his  musical  faculty,  and  delight  of  show  aided 
him  in  the  performance  of  the  most  difficult  manoeuvres.  His 
imitativeness  gave  him  facility  in  handling  his  musket  and  sabre; 
and  his  love  of  domestic  animals,  and  natural  strength  made  him 
a  graceful  cavalryman  and  an  efficient  artilleryman. 

The  lessons  of  obedience  the  Negro  had  learned  so 
thoroughly  as  a  slave  were  turned  to  good  account  as  a 
soldier.  He  obeyed  orders  to  the  letter.  He  never  used 
his  discretion  ;  he  added  nothing  to,  he  subtracted  noth- 
ing from,  his  orders;  he  made  no  attempt  at  reading  be- 
tween the  lines;  he  did  not  interpret — he  obeyed.  Used  to  out- 
door life,  with  excellent  hearing,  wonderful  eyesight,  and  great 
vigilance,  he  was  a  model  picket.  Heard  every  sound,  observed 
every  moving  thing,  and  was  quick  to  shoot,  and  of  steady  aim. 
He  was  possessed  of  exceptionally  good  teeth,  and,  therefore, 
could  bite  his  cartridge  and  hard  tack.  He  had  been  trained  to 
long  periods  of  labor,  poor  food,  and  miserable  quarters,  and 
therefore,  could  endure  extreme  fatigue  and  great  exposure. 

His  docility  of  nature,  patient  endurance,  and  hopeful  dispo- 
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sition  enabled  him  to  endure  long  marches*  severe  hardships,  and 
painful  wounds.  His  joyous,  boisterous  songs  on  the  march  and 
in  the  camp ;  his  victorious  shout  in  battle,  and  his  merry  laugh- 
ter in  camp  proclaimed  him  the  insoluble  enigma  of  military  life. 
He  never  was  discouraged  ;  melancholia  had  no  abiding  place  in 
his  nature. 

But  how  did  the  Negro  meet  his  master  in  battle?  How 
did  he  stand  fire?  On  the  31st  of  July,  1863,  the  **  New  York 
Times,**  editorially  answered  these  questions  as  follows : 

**  Negro  soldiers  have  now  been  in  battle  at  Port  Hudson  and  at 
Milliken's  Bend  in  Louisiana;  at  Helena  in  Arkansas,  at  Morris  Island 
in  South  Carolina,  and  at  or  near  Fort  Gibson  in  the  Indian  Territory. 
In  two  of  these  instances  they  assaulted  fortified  positions  and  led  the 
assauh  ;  in  two  they  fought  on  the  defensive,  and  in  one  they  attacked 
rebel  infantry.  In  all  of  them  they  acted  in  conjunction  with  white 
troops  and  under  command  of  white  officers.  In  some  instances  they 
acted  with  distinguished  bravery,  and  in  all  they  acted  as  weJl  as  could 
be  expected  of  raw  troops. 

**  Some  of  these  negroes  were  from  the  cotton  States,  others  from 
New  England  States^  and  others  from  the  slave  States  of  the  Northwest. 
Those  who  fought  at  Port  Hudson  were  from  New  Orleans  j  those  who 
fought  at  Battery  Wagner  were  from  Boston  ;  those  who  fought  at 
Helena  and  Young's  Point  were  from  the  river  counties  of  Arkansas, 
Mississippi,  and  Tennessee.  Those  w^ho  fought  in  the  Indian  Territory 
were  from  Missouri." 

This  is  warm  praise  from  a  journal  of  the  high,  though  con- 
servative, character  of  the  **  Times,"  Warmer  praise  and  more 
unqualified  praise  of  the  Negro  soldier's  fighting  qualities  could 
not  be  given.  And  it  was  made  after  a  careful  weighing  of  all 
the  facts  and  evidence  supplied  from  careful  and  reliable  corre- 
spondents* Rut  more  specific  evidence  was  being  furnished  on 
ever}'  hand.  The  fst  South  Carolina  Volunteers — the  first  regi- 
ment of  Negroes  enlisted  during  the  war, — commanded  by  Col 
Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson,  was  the  first  Black  regiment  of 
its  character  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  The  regiment  covered 
itself  with  glory  during  an  expedition  upon  the  St.  John's  River 
in  Florida,  The  '*  Times  "  gave  the  following  editorial  notice  of 
the  expedition  at  the  time,  based  upon  the  official  report  of  the 
colonel  and  a  letter  from  its  special  correspondent: 
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•  "The  Negroes  in  Battle. 

^  ''Colonel  Higginson,  of  the  ist  S.  C.  Volunteers,  furnishes  an  entePi 
taining  official  report  of  the  exploits  of  his  black  regiment  in  Florida. 
He  seems  to  think  it  necessary  to  put  his  case  strongly,  and  in 
rather  exalted  language,  as  well  as  in  such  a  way  as  to  convince  the 
public  that  negroes  will  fight.  In  this  expedition,  his  battalion  was 
repeatedly  under  fire — had  rebel  cavalry,  infantry,  and,  says  he, '  even 
artillery '  arranged  against  them,  yet  in  every  instance  came  o£f  with 
unblemished  honor  and  undisputed  triumph.  His  men  made  the 
most  urgent  appeals  to  him  to  be  allowed  to  press  the  flying  enemy. 
They  exhibited  the  most  fiery  energy  beyond  anything  of  which  Cd- 
onel  Higginson  ever  'read,  unless  it  may  be  in  the  case  of  the  French 
Zouaves.  He  even  says  that  '  it  would  have  been  madness  to  attempt 
with  the  bravest  white  troops  what  he  successfully  accomplished  with 
black  ones.'  No  wanton  destruction  was  permitted,  no  personal  out- 
Vages  desired,  during  the  expedition.  The  regiment,  besides  the  vic- 
tories which  it  achieved,  and  the  large  amount  of  valuable  property 
which  it  secured,  obtained  a  cannon  and  a  flag  which  the  Colonel 
very  properly  asks  permission  for  the  regiment  to  retain.  The  officers 
and  men  desire  to  remain  permanently  in  Florida,  and  obtain  sup- 
plies of  lumber,  iron,  etc.,  for  the  Government.  The  Colonel  puts 
forth  a  very  good  sugggstion,  to  the  effect  that  a  *  chain  of  such  posts 
would  completely  alter  the  whole  aspect  of  the  war  in  the  seaboard 
slave  States,  and  would  accomplish  what  no  accumulation  of  Northern 
regiments  can  so  easily  effect.'  This  is  the  very  use  for  negro  soldiers 
suggested  in  the  Proclamation  of  the  President.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  the  whole  State  of  Florida  might  easily  be  held  for  the  Government 
in  this  way,  by  a  dozen  negfo  regiments."  * 

On  the  nth  of  February,  1863,  the  "  Times"  gave  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  exploits  of  this  gallant  regiment  in  the 
following  explicit  language : 

'*  Account    of  a  Successful  Expedition   into  Georgia  and 
Florida  with  a  Force  of  Four  Hundred  and  Sixty- 
two  Officers   and   Men   of   the    ist    SoutH 
Carolina  Volunteers. 

"  The  bravery  and  good  conduct  of  the  regiment  more  than  equalled 
the  high  anticipations  of  its  commander.  The  men  were  repeatedly 
under  fire, — were  opposed  by  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery, — fought 
on  board  a  steamer  exposed  to  heavy  musketry  fire  from  the  banks  of  a 

*  Times.  Feb.  10.  1863. 
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narrow  river, — were  tried  in  all  ways,  and  came  off  invariably  with  honor 
KjiDd  success.  They  brought  away  property  to  a  large  amount,  capturing 
Valso  a  cannon  and  a  flag,  which  the  Colonel  asks  leave  to  keep  for  the 
H  regiment,  and  which  he  and  they  have  fairly  won. 

H  **  It  will  not  need  many  such  reports  a^i  this — and  there  have 
*^  been  several  before  it — to  shake  our  inveterate  Saxon  prejudice 
against  the  capacity  and  courage  of  negro  troops.  Everybody  knows 
that  they  were  used  in  the  Revolution,  and  in  the  last  war  with  Great 
Britain  fought  side  by  side  with  white  troops,  and  won  equal  praises 
from  Washington  and  Jackson.  It  is  shown  also  that  black  sailors 
employed  on  our  men-of-war,  arc  valued  by  their  commanders,  and 
^re  on  equal  terms  with  their  while  comrades.  If  on  the  sea,  why 
not  on  the  land  ?  No  officer  who  has  commanded  black  troops  has 
yet  reported  against  them.  They  are  tried  in  the  most  unfavorable  and 
difficult  circumstances^  but  never  fail.  When  shall  we  learn  to  use  the 
full  strength  of  the  formidable  ally  who  is  only  waiting  for  a  summons 
to  rally  under  the  flag  of  the  I'nion  ?  Colonel  Higginson  says  :  *  No 
officer  in  this  regiment  now  duubts  that  the  successful  prosecution  of 
this  war  lies  in  the  unlimited  employment  of  black  troops/  The  re- 
mark is  true  in  a  military  sense,  and  it  has  a  «till  deeper  political 
significance. 

I"  When  General  Hunter  has  scattered  50,000  muskets  among  the 
negroes  of  the  Carol inas,  and  General  Butler  has  organized  the  100,000 
or  200,000  blacks  for  whom  he  may  perhaps  shortly  carry  arms  to  New 
Orleans,  the  possibility  of  restoring  the  Union  as  it  was,  with  slavery 
again  its  dormant  power,  will  be  seen  to  have  finally  passed  away.  The 
negro  is  indeed  the  key  to  success/*  * 

»  So  here,  in  the  Department  of  the  South,  where  General 
Hunter  had  displayed  such  admirable  military  judgment,  first,  in 
emancipating  the  slave,  and  second,  in  arming  them  ;  here  where 
the  white  Union  soldiers  and  their  officers  had  felt  themselves 
insulted;  and  where  the  President  had  disarmed  the  1st  regiment 
of  cx-slaves  and  removed  the  officer  who  had  organized  it,  a  few 
companies  of  Negro  troops  had  fought  rebel  infantry,  cavalry, 
artillery,  and  guerillas,  and  put  them  all  to  flight.  They  had  in- 
vaded  the  enemy's  country,  made  prisoners,  and  captured  arms 
and  flags;  and  without  committing  a  single  depredation.  Preju- 
dice gave  room  to  praise,  and  the  exclusive,  distant  spirit  of 
white  soldiers  was  converted  into  the  warm  and  close  admiration 
of  comradeship*   The  most  sanguine  expectations  and  high  opin- 
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It  was  the  determination  of  the  commanding  officer  at  Port 
Hudson  to  assign  this  Negro  regiment  to  a  post  of  honor  and 
danger  The  regiment  marched  all  night  before  the  battle  of 
Port  Hudson,  and  arrived  at  one  Dr,  Chambcrs*s  sugar  house  on 
the  27th  of  May,  1863.  It  was  just  5  A.  M.  when  the  regiment 
stacked  arms.  Orders  were  given  to  rest  and  breakfast  in  one 
hour.  The  heat  was  intense  and  the  dust  thick,  and  so  thorough- 
ly fatigued  were  the  men  that  many  sank  in  their  tracks  and 
slept  soundly* 

Arrangements  were  made  for  a  field  hospital,  s^id  the  drum 
corps  instructed  where  to  carry  the  wounded.  Officers'  call  was 
beaten  at  5:30,  when  they  received  instructions  and  encourage- 
ment. **  Fail  in  "  was  sounded  at  6  o*clock.  and  soon  thereafter 
the  regiment  was  on  the  march.  The  sun  was  now  shining  in  his 
full  strength  upon  the  field  where  a  great  battle  was  to  be  fought. 
The  enemy  was  in  his  stronghold,  and  his  forts  were  crowned  with 
angry  and  destructive  guns.  The  hour  to  charge  had  come.  It 
was  7  o'clock.  There  was  a  feeling  of  anxiety  among  the  white 
troops  as  they  watched  the  movements  of  these  Blacks  in  blue. 
The  latter  were  anxious  for  the  fray.  At  last  the  command 
came»  *'  Forward,  double-quick,  march  !  **  and  on  they  went  over 
the  field  of  death.  Not  a  musket  was  heard  until  the  command 
was  within  four  hundred  yards  of  the  enemy's  works,  when  a 
blistering  fire  was  opened  upon  the  left  wing  of  the  regiment. 
Unfortunately  Companies  A»  B,  C»  D.  and  E  wheeled  suddenly 
by  the  left  flank.  Some  confusion  followed,  but  was  soon  over. 
A  shell — the  first  that  fell  on  the  line — killed  and  wounded  about 
twelve  men.  The  regiment  came  to  a  right  about,  and  fell  back 
for  a  few  hundred  yards,  wheeled  by  companies,  and  faced  the 
enemy  again  with  the  coolness  and  military  precision  of  an  old 
regiment  on  parade.  The  enemy  was  busy  at  work  now.  Grape, 
canister,  shell,  and  musketry  made  the  air  hideous  with  their 
noise.  A  masked  battery  commanded  a  bluff,  and  the  guns 
could  be  depressed  sufficiently  to  sweep  the  entire  field  over 
which  the  regiment  must  charge.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
this  regiment  occupied  the  extreme  right  of  the  charging  line. 
The  masked  battery  worked  upon  the  left  wing.  A  three-gun 
battery  was  situated  in  the  centre,  while  a  half  dozen  large  pieces 
shelled  the  right,  and  enfiladed  the  regiment  front  and  rear  every 
time  it  charged  the  battery  on  the  bluff.  A  bayou  ran  under 
the  blufif,  immediately  in  front  of  the  guns.     It  was  too  deep  to 
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be  forded  by  men.      These  brave  Colored  soldiers  made  six  dcs* 
perate  charges  with  indifiFerent  success,  becau.se 

''  Cannon  to  right  of  them. 
Cannon  to  left  of  them. 
Cannon  in  front  of  them 

Volleyed  and  thundered ; 
Stormed  at  with  shot  and  shell" 

The  men. behaved  splendidly.  As  their  ranks  were  thinned 
by  shot  and  grape,  they  closed  up  into  place,  and  kept  a  good 
line.  But  no  matter  what  high  soldierly  qualities  these  men 
were  endowed  with,  no  matter  how  faithfully  they  obeyed  the 
oft-repeated  order  to  "  charge/'  it  was  both  a  moral  and  physical 
impossibility  for  these  men  to  cross  the  deep  bayou  that  flowed 
at  their  feet — already  crimson  with  patriots'  blood — and  capture 
the  battery  on  the  bluff.  Colonel  Nelson,  who  commanded  this 
black  brigade,  despatched  an  orderly  to  General  Dwight,  inform- 
ing him  that  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  things  for  his  men  to 
accomplish  anything  by  further  charges.  "Tell  Colonel  Nel- 
son," said  General  Dwight, ''  I  shall  consider  that  he  has  accom- 
plished nothing  unless  he  takes  those  guns."  This  last  order  of 
General  Dwight's  will  go  into  history  as  a  cruel  and  unnecessary 
act.  He  must  have  known  that  three  regiments  of  infantry,  torn 
and  shattered  by  about  fifteen  or  twenty  heavy  guns,  with  an 
impassable  bayou  encircling  the  bluff,  could  accomplish  nothing 
by  charging.     But  the  men,  what  could  they  do  ? 

"  Theirs  not  to  make  reply, 
Theirs  not  to  reason  why. 
Theirs  but  to  do  and  die." 

•  Death  of  Captain  Andre  Callioux. 

Again  the  order  to  charge  was  given,  and  the  men,  worked  up 
to  a  feeling  of  desperation  on  account  of  repeated  failures,  raised 
a  cry  and  made  another  charge.  The  ground  was  covered  with 
dead  and  wounded.  Trees  were  felled  by  shell  and  solid  shot; 
and  at  one  time  a  company  was  covered  with  the  branches  of  a 
falling  tree.  Captain  Callioux  was  in  command  of  Company  E, 
the  color  company.  He  was  first  wounded  in  the  left  arm — ^the 
limb  being  broken  above  the  elbow.     He  ran  to  the  front  of  his 
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company,  waving  his  sword  and  crying^  "  Follow  me.*'   But  when 
within  about  fifty  yards  of  the  enemy  he  was  struck  by  a  shell 
^nd  fell  dead  in  front  of  his  company. 

Many  Greeks  fell  defending  the  pass  at  Thermopylae  against 
the  Persian  army,  but  history  has  made  peculiarly  conspicuous 
Lconidas  and  his  four  hundred  Spartans.  In  a  not  distant  future, 
when  a  caJm  and  truthful  history  of  the  battle  of  Port  Hudson 
is  written,  notwithstanding  many  men  fought  and  died  there,  the 
heroism  of  the  **  Black  Captain,"  the  accomplished  gentleman 
and  fearless  soldier,  Andre  Callioux,  and  his  faithful  followers, 
will  make  a  most  fascinating  picture  for  future  generations  to 
look  upon  and  study. 

1  Death  of  Color-Sergeant  Anselmas  Planciancois, 

**  Colonel,  I  will   bring  back  these  colors  to  you  in  honor,  or 

>  report  to  God  the  reason  why."      It  was  now  past  1 1  A.M.,  May 

27,  1 1863.      The  men  were  struggling  in  front  of  the  bluffs      The 

jrave  Callioux  was  lying  lifeless  upon  the  field,  that  was  now 

slippery  with  gore  and  crimson  with  blood.      The  enemy  wasdi- 

i^cting  his  shell  and  shot  at  the  flags  of  the  First  Regiment.     A 

Jicll,  about  a  six-pounder»  struck  the  flag-staflf|  cut  it  in  two,  and 

carried  away  part  of  the  head  of  Planciancois.     He  fell,  and  the 

Jilag  covered  him  as  a  canopy  of  glory,  and  drank  of  the  crimson 

lide  that  flowed  from  his  mutilated  head.   Corporal  Heath  caught 

up  the  flag,  but  no  sooner  had  he  shouldered  the  dear  old  banner 

than  a  musket  ball  went  crashing  through  his  head  and  scattered 

his  brains  upon  the  flag,  and  he,  still  clinging  to  it,  fell  dead  upon 

the  body  of  Sergeant  Planciancois.     Another  corporal  caught  up 

the  banner  and  bore  it  through  the  fight  with  pride. 

This  was  the  last  charge — the  seventh  ;    and  what  was  left  of 
this  gallant   Black  brigade  came  back  from  the  hell  into  which 
^they  had  plunged  with  so  much  daring  and  forgetfulness  seven 
times. 
H       They  did  not  capture  the  battery  on  the  bluff  it*s  true,  but 
Bthey  convinced  the  white  soldiers  on  both  sides  that  they  w^ere 
^both  willing  and  able   to  help  fight   the  battles  of   the  Union, 
^KAnd  if  any  person  doubts  the  abilities  of  the  Negro  as  a  soldieft 
let  him  talk  with  General  Banks,  as  we  have,  and  hear**  his  goldea 
eloquence  on  the  black  brigade  at  Port  Hudson." 
■      A  few  days  after  the   battle  a  **  New  York  Times  "  corre 
I      gpondent  sent  the  following  account  to  that  journal: 
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"  Battle  of  Port  Hudson. 

"  In  an  account  of  the  Battle  of  Port  Hudson,  the  *  Times"  corre- 
spondent says  :  '  Hearing  the  firing  apparently  more  fierce  and  continu- 
ous to  the  right  than  anywhere  else,  I  hurried  in  that  direction,  past  the 
sugar  house  of  Colonel  Chambers,  where  I  had  slept,  and  advanced  to 
near  the  pontoon  bridge  across  the  Big  Sandy  Bayou,  which  the  negro 
regiments  had  erected,  and  where  they  were  fighting  most  desperately. 
I  had  seen  these  brave  and  hitherto  despised  fellows  the  day  before  as 
I  rode  along  the  lines,  and  I  had  seen  General  Banks  acknowledge  their 
respectful  salute  as  he  would  have  done  that  of  any  white  troops  ;  but 
still  the  question  was — with  too  many, — **  Will  they  fight  ?  "  The  black 
race  was,  on  this  eventful  day,  to  be  put  to  the  test,  and  the  question  to 
be  settled — now  and  forever, — whether  or  not  they  are  entitled  to  assert 
their  right  to  manhood.  Nobly,  indeed,  have  they  acquitted  themselves, 
and  proudly  may  every  colored  man  hereafter  hold  up  his  head,  and 
point  to  the  record  of  those  who  fell  on  that  bloody  field. 

**  *  General  Dwight,  at  least,  must  have  had  the  idea,  not  only  that 
they  were  men,  but  something  more  than  men^  from  the  terrific  test  to 
which  he  put  their  valor.  Before  any  impression  had  been  made  upon 
the  earthworks  of  the  enemy,  and  in  full  face  of  the  batteries  belching 
forth  their  62  pounders,  these  devoted  people  rushed  forward  to  en- 
counter grape,  canister,  shell,  and  musketry,  with  no  artillery  but  two 
small  howitzers — that  seemed  mere  pop-guns  to  their  adversaries — and 
no  reserve  whatever. 

***  Their  force  consisted  of  the  1st.  Louisiana  Native  Guards  (with 
colored  field-officers)  under  Lieut. -Colonel  Bassett,  and  the  3d  Louisiana 
Native  Guards,Colonel  Nelson  (with  white  field-officers),  the  whole  under 
command  of  the  latter  officer. 

*'  *  On  going  into  action  they  were  1,080  strong,  and  formed  into  four 
lines,  Lieut. -Colonel  Bassett,  ist  Louisiana,  forming  the  first  line,  and 
Lieut. -Colonel  Henry  Finnegas  the  second.  When  ordered  to  charge 
up  the  works,  they  did  so  with  the  skill  and  nerve  of  old  veterans, 
(black  people,  be  it  remembered  who  had  never  been  in  action  before,) 
but  the  fire  from  the  rebel  guns  was  so  terrible  upon  the  unprotected 
masses,  that  the  first  few  shots  mowed  them  down  like  grass  and  so 
continued. 

''  *  Colonel  Bassett  being  driven  back,  Colonel  Finnegas  took  his 
place,  and  his  men  being  similarly  cut  to  pieces,  Lieut. -Colonel  Bassett 
reformed  and  recommenced  ;  and  thus  these  brave  people  went  in,  from 
morning  until  3:30  p.  m.,  under  the  most  hideous  carnage  that  men  ever 
had  to  wiilistand,  and  that  very  few  white  ones  would  have  had  nerve  to 
encounter,  even  if  ordered  to.  During  this  time,  they  rallied,  and  were 
ordered  to  jnake  six  distinct  charges,  losing  thirty-seven   killed,  and  one 
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hundred  and  fifty-five  wounded,  and  one  hundred  and  sixteen  missing, 
— the  majority,  if  not  all,  of  these  being,  in  all  probabiUty,  now  lying 
dead  on  the  gory  field,  and  without  the  rites  of  sepulture  ;  for  when,  by 
flag  of  truce,  our  forces  in  otht^r  directions  were  permitted  to  reclaim 
their  dead,  the  benefit,  through  some  neglect,  was  not  extended  to  these 

■  black  regiments, 
** '  The  deeds  of  heroism  performed  by  these  colored  men  were  such  as 
the  proudest  white  men  might  emulate.  Their  colors  are  torn  to  pieces 
by  shot,  and  literally  bespattered  by  blood  and  brains.  The  color- 
sergeant  of  the  J  St.  La,,  on  being  mortally  wounded,  hugged  the 
colors  to  his  breast,  when  a  struggle  ensued  between  the  two  color-cor- 
porals on  each  side  of  him,  as  to  who  should  have  the  honor  of  bearing 
the  sacred  standard,  and  during  this  generous  contention  one  was  seri- 
ously wounded.  One  black  lieutenant  actually  mounted  the  enemy's 
works  three  or  four  times,  and  in  one  charge  the  assaulting  party  came 
within  fifty  paces  of  them.  Indeed,  if  only  ordinarily  supported  by 
artillery  and  rcserx^e,  no  one  can  convince  us  that  they  would  not  have 
opened  a  passage  through  the  enemy's  %vorks. 

" '  Capt,  Callioux  of  the  tst.  La.,  a  man  so  black  that  he  actually 

prided  himself  upon  his  blackness,  died  the  death  of  a  hero,  leading 

on   his  men   in  the  thickest  of  the  fight.     One  poor  wounded  fellow 

came  along  with  hts  arm  shattered  by  a  shell,  and  jauntily  swinging  it 

with  the  other,  as  he  said  to  a  friend  of  mine  :  **  Massa,  guess  I  can 

fight   no   more,"       I  was  with  one   of  the   captains,   looking  after  the 

wounded  going  in  the  rear  of  the  hospital,  when  we  met  one  limping 

along  toward  the  front.     On  being  asked  where  he  was  going,  he  said  : 

•*  I  been  shot  b.id  in  the  leg,  captain,  and  dey  want  me  to  go  to  de  hos- 

K^pital,  but  I  guess  I  can  gib  'em  some  more  yet."     I  could  go  on  filling 

^your  columns  with  startling  facts  of  this  kind,  but  I  hope  I  have  told 

enough  to  prove  that  we  can  hereafter  rely  upon  black  arms  as  well  as 

white  in  crushing  this  iniernal  rebellion,     I  long  ago  told  you  there  was 

an  army  of  250,000  men  ready  to  leap  forward  in  defence  of  freedom  at 

the  first  call.     You  know  where  to  find  them  and  what  they  are  worth. 

K        **  *  Although  repulsed  in  an  attempt  w^hich — situated  as  things  were — 

Kwas  all  but  impossible,  these  regiments,  though  badly  cut  up,  are  still 

on  hand,  and  burning  with  a  passion  ten  times  hotter  from  their  fierce 

•  baptism  of  blood.  Who  knows  but  that  it  is  a  black  hand  which  shall 
first  plant  the  standard  of  the  Republic  upon  the  doomed  ramparts  of 
Port  Hudson  ?" ' 

K       The  official  report  of  Gen.  Banks  is  given  in  fulL     It  shows 
the  disposition  of  the  troops,   and  applauds  the  valor  of    the 
^Colored  regiments. 

*  New  York  Times.  June  13.  1863. 
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'*  Headquarters  Army  of  the  Gulf,  I 
"Before  Port  Hudson,  May  30,  1863. ) 

^'  Major  ^General  H,  W,  ffaHeck,  General  in-Ckief,  WasktngUm. 

"  General  : — Leaving  Sommesport  on  the  Atchafalaya,  where  my 
command  was  at  the  date  of  my  last  dispatch,  I  landed  at  Bayou  Sara 
at  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  aist. 

"  A  portion  of  the  infantry  were  transported  in  steamers,  and  the 
balance  of  the  infantry,  artillery,  cavalry,  and  wagon-train  moving  down 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  and  from  this  to  Bayou  Sara. 

"  On  the  23d  a  junction  was  effected  with  the  advance  of  Major- 
General  Augur  and  Brigadier- General  Sherman,  our  line  occupying  the 
Bayou  Sara  road  at  a  distance  five  miles  from  Port  Hudson. 

"  Major-General  Augur  had  an  encounter  with  a  portion  of  the 
enemy  on  the  Bayou  Sara  road  in  the  direction  of  Baton  Rouge,  which 
resulted  in  the  repulse  of  the  enemy,  with  heavy  loss. 

"  On  the  25th  the  enemy  was  compelled  to  abandon  his  first  line  of 
works. 

*'  General  Weitzel's  brigade,  which  had  covered  our  rear  in  the  march 
from  Alexandria,  joined  us  on  the  26th,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  87th 
a  general  assault  was  made  upon  the  fortifications. 

*'  The  artillery  opened  fire  between  5  and  6  o'clock,  which  was  con- 
tinued with  animation  during  the  day.  At  10  o'clock  Weitzel's  brigade, 
with  the  division  of  General  Grover,  reduced  to  about  two  brigades, 
and  the  division  of  General  Emory,  temporarily  reduced  by  detachments 
to  about  a  brigade,  under  command  of  Colonel  Paine,  with  two  regi- 
ments of  colored  troops,  made  an  assault  upon  the  right  of  the  enemy's 
works,  crossing  Sandy  Creek,  and  driving  them  through  the  woods  to 
their  fortifications. 

**  The  fight  lasted  on  this  line  until  4  o'clock,  and  was  very  severely 
contested.  On  the  left,  the  infantry  did  not  come  up  until  later  in  the 
day  ;  but  at  2  o'clock  an  assault  was  opened  on  the  centre  and  left  of 
centre  by  the  divisions  under  Major-General  Augur  and  Brigadier- Gen- 
eral Sherman. 

"  The  enemy  was  driven  into  his  works,  and  our  troops  moved  up 
to  the  fortifications,  holding  the  opposite  sides  of  the  parapet  with  the 
enemy  on  the  right.  Our  troops  still  hold  their  position  on  the  left. 
After  dark  the  main  body,  being  exposed  to  a  flank  fire,  withdrew 
to  a  belt  of  woods,  the  skirmishers  remaining  close  upon  the  fortifica- 
tions. 

**  In  the  assault  of  the  27th,  the  behavior  of  the  officers  and  men  was 
most  gallant,  and  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  Our  limited  acquaintance 
of  the  ground  and  the  character  of  the  works,  which  were  almost  hid- 
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den  from  oiir  observation  until  ihe  moment  of  approach^  alone  prevented 
the  capture  of  the  post. 

"On  the  extreme  right  of  our  line  I  posted  the  first  and  third  regi- 
ments of  negro  troops.  The  First  regiment  of  Louisiana  Engineers^ 
composed  exclusively  of  colored  men,  excepting  the  officers,  was  also  en- 
gaged in  the  operations  of  the  day.  The  position  occupied  by  these 
troops  was  one  of  importance,  and  called  tor  the  utmost  steadiness  and 
bravery  in  those  to  whom  it  was  confided. 

"It  gives  me  pleasure  to  report  that  they  answered  every  expecta- 
tion. Their  conduct  was  heroic.  No  troops  could  be  more  determined 
or  more  daring.  They  made,  during  the  day,  three  charges  upon  the 
batteries  of  the  enemy,  suffering  very  heavy  losses,  and  holding  their 
position  at  nightfall  wiih  the  other  troops  on  the  right  of  our  line.  The 
highest  commendation  is  bestowed  upon  them  by  all  the  officers  in  com- 
mand on  the  right.  Whatever  doubt  may  have  existed  before  as  to  the 
efficiency  of  organizations  of  this  character,  the  history  of  this  day  proves 
conclusively  to  those  who  were  in  a  condition  to  observe  the  conduct  of 
these  regiments,  that  the  Government  will  find  in  this  class  of  troops 
effective  supporters  and  defenders. 

**  The  severe  test  to  which  they  were  subjected,  and  the  determined 
manner  in  which  they  encountered  the  enemy,  leave  upon  my  mind  no 
doubt  of  their  ultimate  success,  They  require  only  good  oRicers,  com- 
mands of  limited  numbers,  and  careful  discipline,  to  make  them  excel- 
lent soldiers. 

**  Our  losses  from  the  23d  to  this  date,  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing,  are  nearly  1,000,  including,  I  deeply  regret  to  say,  some  of 
the  ablest  officers  of  the  corps,  1  am  unable  yet  to  report  them  in 
detail. 

^_        "  1  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  much  respect 

^t^  "  Your  obedient  servant, 

^^K  ''  N.  P.  Bakks, 

P  -^— — •• 

^  The  effect  of  this  battle  upon  the  country  can  scarcely  be  de- 
scribed.  Glowing  accounts  of  the  charge  of  the  Black  Regi- 
ments appeared  in  nearly  all  the  leading  journals  of  the  North. 
The  hearts  of  orators  and  poets  were  stirred  to  cfcgant  utter* 
ance.  The  friends  of  the  Negro  were  encouraged,  and  their 
number  multiplied.  The  Colored  people  themselves  were  jubi- 
lant. Mr.  George  H.  Boker,  of  Philadelphia,  the  poet  friend  of 
the  Negro,  wrote  the  following  elegant  verses  on  the  gallant 
charge  of  the  1st  Louisiana: 
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THE    BLACK    REGIMENT, 

May  27,  1863. 

By  George  H.  Boreh. 


Dark  as  the  clatids  of  even. 

Ranked  in  the  western  heaven, 
Waiting  the  breath  that  lifts 
All  the  dread  mass^  and  drifta 
Tempest  and  falling  brand 
Over  a  ruined  land  ;^ 
So  still  and  orderly, 
Arm  to  arm^  knee  to  knee. 
Waiting  the  great  event. 
Stands  the  black  regiment 

Down  the  long  dusky  line 
Teeth  gleam  and  eyeballs  shine  t 
And  the  bright  bayonet, 
Bristling  and  firmly  set, 
Flashed  with  a  purpose  grand, 
Long  ere  the  sharp  command 
Of  the  fierce  rolling  drum 
Told  them  their  time  had  come» 
Told  them  what  work  was  sent 
For  the  black  regiment. 

"  Now,"  the  flag-sergeant  cried, 
'*  Though  death  and  hell  betide^ 
Let  the  whole  nation  see 
If  we  are  fit  to  be 
Free  in  this  land  ;  or  bound 
Down,  like  the  whining  hound — 
Bound  with  red  stripes  of  pain 
In  our  old  chains  again  !  " 
Oh  !  what  a  shout  there  went 
From  the  black  regiment  I 

"  Charge  !  "  Trump  and  drum  awoke, 
Onward  the  bondmen  broke ; 
Bayonet  and  sabre-stroke 
Vainly  opposed  their  rush. 
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Through  the  wild  ba:t1e*s  crush. 
With  but  one  thought  afiush» 
Dftving  their  lords  like  chaffy 
In  the  guns'  mouths  the)'  laugh  ; 
Or  at  the  slippjery  brands 
Leaping  with  open  hands, 
Down  they  tear  ntan  and  horse, 
Down  in  their  awful  course  ; 
Trampling  with  bloody  heel 
Over  the  crashing  steel, 
All  their  eyes  forward  bent,g 
Rushed  the  black  regiment, 

'*  Freedom  !  **  their  battle-cry^ 
**  Freedom  t  or  leave  to  die  1  ** 
Ah  I  and  they  meant  the  word. 
Not  as  with  us  *t  \%  heard. 
Not  a  mere  party-shout  : 
They  gave  their  spirits  out  * 
Trusted  the  end  to  God, 
And  on  the  gory  sod 
Rolled  in  triumphant  blood. 
Clad  to  strike  one  free  blow, 
Whether  for  weal  or  woe  ; 
Glad  to  breathe  one  free  breath, 
Though  on  the  lips  of  death. 
Praying^ — alas  !  in  vain  \ — 
That  they  might  fall  again, 
So  they  could  once  more  see 
That  burst  to  liberty  I 
This  was  what  **  freedom  "  lent 
To  the  black  regiment. 

Hundreds  on  hundreds  fell ; 
But  they  are  resting  well  ; 
Scourges  and  shackles  strong 
Ncv^er  shall  do  them  wrong, 
Oh»  to  the  living  few% 
Soldiers,  be  just  and  true  ! 
Hail  them  as  comrades  tried  ; 
Fight  with  them  side  by  side ; 
Never,  in  field  or  tent, 
6c;»m  the  black  regiment  t 
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The  battle  of  Milliken's  Bend  was  fought  on  the  6th  of  June, 
1863.  The  troops  at  this  point  were  under  the  command  of 
Brig.-Gen.  E.  S.  Dennis.  The  force  consisted  of  the  23d  Iowa, 
160  men;  9th  La.,  500;  nth  La.,  600;  1st  Miss.,  150;  total, 
1410.  Gen.  Dennis's  report  places  the  number  of  his  troops 
at  1,061  ;  but  evidently  a  clerical  error  crept  into  the  report 
Of  the  force  engaged,  1,250  were  Colored,  composing  the  gth 
and  nth  Louisiana  and  the  1st  Mississippi.  The  attacking 
force  comprised  six  Confederate  regiments — about  3,000  men, — 
under  the  command  of  Gen.  Henry  McCulloch.  This  force, 
coming  from  the  intA-ior  of  Louisiana,  by  the  way  of  Richmond, 
struck  the  9th  Louisiana  and  two  companies  of  Federal  cavalry, 
and  drove  them  within  sight  of  the  earthworks  at  the  Bend.  It 
was  now  nightfall,  and  the  enemy  rested,  hoping  and  believing 
himself  ^ble  to  annihilate  the  Union  forces  on  the  morrow. 

During  the  night  a  steamboat  passed  the  Bend,  and  Gen. 
Dennis  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  sending  to  Admiral 
Porter  for  assistance.  The  gun-boats,  "  Choctaw  "  and  "  Lexing- 
ton "  were  despatched  to  Milliken's  Bend  from  Helena.  As  the 
•'*  Choctaw  *'  was  coming  in  sight,  at  3  o*clock  in  the  morning,  the 
rebels  made  their  first  charge  on  the  Federal  earthworks,  filling 
the  air  with  their  vociferous  cries  :  "  No  quarter  I  '*  to  Negroes 
and  their  officers.  The  Negro  troops  had  just  been  recruited,  and 
hence  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  manual  or  use  of  arms.  But 
the  desperation  with  which  they  fought  has  no  equal  in  the  an- 
nals of  modern  wars.  The  enemy  charged  the  works  with  des- 
perate fury,  but  were  checked  by  a  deadly  fire  deliberately  de- 
livered by  the  troops  within.  The  enemy  fell  back  and  charged 
the  flanks  of  the  Union  columns,  and,  by  an  enfilading  fire,  drove 
them  back  toward  the  river,  where  they  sought  the  protection  of 
the  gun-boats.  The  **  Choctaw  "  opened  a  broadside  upon  the 
exultin«^  foe,  and  caused  him  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat.  The  Negro 
troops  were  ordered  to  charge,  and  it  was  reported  by  a  "  Tri- 
bune **  correspondent  that  many  of  the  Union  troops  were  killed 
before  the  gun-boats  could  be  signalled  to  **  ^r«^r^rt«^."  The 
following  description  of  the  battle  was  given  by  an  eye-witness 
of  the  affair,  and  a  gentleman  of  exalted  character: 

"  My  informant  states  that  a  force  of  about  one  thousand  negroes 
and  two  hundred  men  of  the  Twenty-third  Iowa,  belonging  to  the 
Second  brigade,  Carr's  division  (the  Twenty- third  Iowa  bad  been  u( 
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'river  with  p^risoners,  and  was  on  its  way  back  to  this  place),  was 
surprised  in  camp  by  a  rebel  force  of  about  two  thousand  men.  The 
first  intimation  that  the  commanding  officer  received  was  from  one  of 
the  black  men,  who  went  into  the  coloners  lent  and  said  ,  '  Massa,  the 
sccesh  are  in  camp/  The  colonel  ordered  him  to  have  the  men  load 
their  guns  at  once.  He  instantly  replied  :  *  Wc  have  done  did  dat 
now,  massa/  Before  the  colonel  was  ready,  the  men  were  in  line»  ready 
for  action.  As  before  stated,  the  rebels  drove  our  force  toward  the 
gun*boats,  taking  colored  men  prisoners  and  murdering  them.  This  so 
enraged  them  that  they  rallied  and  charged  the  enemy  more  heroi- 
cally and  desperately  than  has  been  recorded  during  the  war.  It  w*as  a 
genuine  bayonet  charge,  a  hand-to-hand  fight,  that  has  never  occurred  to 
any  extent  during  this  prolonged  conflict.  Upon  both  sides  men  were 
B  killed  with  the  butts  of  muskets.  White  and  black  men  were  lying  side 
"  by  side,  pierced  by  bayonets,  and  in  some  instances  transfixed  to  the 
earth.     In  one  instance,  two  men,  one  white  and  the  other  black,  were 

•  found  dead,  side  by  side,  each  having  the  other's  bayonet  through  his 
body.  If  facts  prove  to  be  what  they  are  now  represented,  this  engage- 
ment of  Sunday  morning  will  be  recorded  as  the  most  desperate  of  this 
■  war.  Broken  limbs,  broken  heads,  the  mangling  of  bodies,  alt  prove 
that  it  was  a  contest  between  enraged  men  :  on  the  one  side  from  hatred 
to  a  race  ;  and  on  the  other,  desire  for  self-preservation,  revenge  for  past 
grievances  and  the  inhuman  murder  of  their  comrades.  One  brave 
man  took  his  former  master  prisoner,  and  brought  bim  into  camp  with 
great  gusto.  A  rebel  prisoner  made  a  particular  request,  that  his  awn 
negroes  should  not  be  placed  over  him  as  a  guard.  Dame  Fortune  is 
capricious  !  His  request  was  not  granted.  Their  mode  of  warfare  does 
not  entitle  them  to  any  privileges.  If  any  are  granted*  it  is  from  mag- 
nanimity to  a  fellow-foe. 

*'  The  rebels  lost  five  cannon,  two  hundred  men  killed,  four  hundred 
to  five  hundred  wounded,  and  about  two  hundred  prisoners.  Our  loss 
IS  reported  to  be  one  hundred  killed  and  five  hundred  wounded  ;  but 
few  were  white  men."  * 

^^       Mr.  G.  G*  Edwards,  who  was  in  the  fight,  wrote,  on  the  13th 
of  June: 

"  Tauntingly  it  has  been  said  that  negroes  won't  fight.  WTio  say  it, 
and  who  but  a  dastard  and  a  brute  will  dare  to  say  it,  when   the  battle 

»of  Milliken's  Bend  finds  its  place  among  the  heroic  deeds  of  this  war? 
.This  battle  has  significance.  It  demonstrates  the  fact  that  the  freed 
slaves  will  fight/' 

*  Rebellion  Records*  vol.  vii.   Doc.  p.  15. 
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The  month  of  July,  1863,  was  memorable.  Gen.  Mead  had 
driven  Lee  from  Gettysburg,  Grant  had  captured  Vicksburg, 
Banks  had  captured  Port  Hudson,  and  Gillmore  had  begun  his 
operations  on  Morris  Island.  On  the  13th  of  July  the  New  York 
Draft  Riot  broke  out.  The  Democratic  press  had  advised  the 
people  that  they  were  to  be  called  upon  to  fight  the  battles  of 
the  **  Niggers"  and  "Abolitionists";  while  Gov.  Seymour  "  r^- 
quested**  the  rioters  to  await  the  return  of  his  adjutant-general 
whom  he  had  despatched  to  Washington  to  have  the  President 
suspend  the  draft.  The  speech  was  either  cowardly  or  trea- 
sonous. It  meant,  when  read  between  the  lines,  it  is  unjust  for 
the  Government  to  draft  you  men;  I  will  try  and  get  the  Gov- 
ernment to  rescind  its  order,  and  until  then  you  are  respectfully 
requested  to  suspend  your  violent  acts  against /r£?/fr/^.  But  the 
riot  went  on.  When  the  troops  under  Gen.  Wool  took  charge  of 
the  city,  thirteen  rioters  were  killed,  eighteen  wounded,  and 
twenty-four  made  prisoners.  The  rioters  rose  ostensibly  to  resist 
the  draft,  but  there  were  three  objects  before  them :  robbery, 
the  destruction  of  the  property  of  the  rich  sympathizers  with  the 
Union,  and  the  assassination  of  Colored  persons  wherever  found. 
They  burned  the  Colored  Orphans*  Asylum,  hung  Colored  men 
to  lamp  posts,  and  destroyed  the  property  of  this  class  of  citizens 
with  impunity. 

During  these  tragic  events  in  New  York  a  gallant  Negro  regi- 
ment was  preparing  to  lead  an  assault  upon  the  rebel  Fort 
Wagner  on  Morris  Island,  South  Carolina.  On  the  morning  of 
the  16th  of  July,  1863,  the  54th  Massachusetts — first  Colored 
regiment  from  the  North — was  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  Gen. 
Terry  from  before  a  strong  and  fresh  rebel  force  from  Georgia. 
This  was  on  James  Island.  The  54th  was  doing  picket  duty,  and 
these  early  visitors  thought  to  find  Terry  asleep;  but  instead 
found  him  awaiting  their  coming  with  all  the  vigilance  of  an  old 
soldier.  And  in  addition  10  the  compliment  his  troops  paid 
the  enemy,  the  gunboats  **  Pawnee,"  *'  Huron,"  **  Marblehead." 
*' John  Adams,"  and  *' Mayflower  "  paid  their  warmest  respects 
to  the  intruders.  They  soon  withdrew,  having  sustained  a  loss 
of  200,  while  Gen.  Terry's  loss  was  only  about  100.  It  had 
been  arranged  to  concentrate  the  Union  forces  on  Morris  Island, 
open  a  bombardment  upon  Fort  Wagner,  and  then  charge  and 
take  it  on  the  18th.  The  troops  on  James  Island  were  put  in 
motion  to  form  a  junction  with  the  forces  already  upon  Morris 
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Island.  The  march  of  the  54th  Mass.,  oegan  on  the  night  of  the 
16th  and  continued  until  the  afternoon  of  the  i8th.  Through 
ugly  marshes,  over  swollen  streams,  and  broken  dykes— through 
darkness  and  rain»  the  regiment  made  its  way  to  Morris  Island 
where  it  arrived  at  6  A.M.  of  the  iSth  of  July.  The  bombard- 
ment of  Wagner  was  to  have  opened  at  dayhght  of  this  day; 
but  a  terrific  storm  sweeping  over  land  and  sea  prevented.  It  was 
12:30  P.M.  when  the  thunder  of  siege  guns,  batteries,  and  gun- 
boats announced  the  opening  of  the  dance  of  death.  A  semi- 
circle of  batteries,  stretching  across  the  island  for  a  half  mile,  sent 
their  messages  of  destruction  into  Wagner,  while  the  fleet  of  iron 
H  vessels  battered  down  the  works  of  the  haughty  and  impregna- 
^  ble  little  fort.  All  the  afternoon  one  hundred  great  guns  thun- 
dered at  the  gates  of  Wagner,  Toward  the  evening  the  bom- 
bardment began  to  slacken  until  a  death-like  stillness  ensued. 
To  close  this  part  of  the  dreadful  programme  Nature  lifted  her 
hoarse  and  threatening  voice,  and  a  severe  thunder-storm  broke 
over  the  scene.       Darkness   was  coming  on.      The  brave   Black 

■  regiment  had  reached  Gen.  Strong's  headquarters  fatigued,  hun- 
gry, and  damp.  No  time  could  be  allowed  for  refreshments. 
Col.  Shaw  and  Gen.  Strong  addressed  the  regiment  in  eloquent^ 
inspiring  language.  Line  of  battle  was  formed  in  three  brigades. 
The  first  was  led  by  Gen.  Strong,  consisting  of  the  54lh  Massa- 
chusetts (Colored),  Colonel  Robert  Gould  Shaw ;  the  6th  Con- 
necticut, Col.  Chatfield  :  the  48th  New  York.  Col.  Barton  ;  the 
3d  New  Hampshire.  Col.  Jackson  ;  the  76th  Pennsylvania,  Col. 
Strawbridge ;  and  the  9th  Maine.  The  54th  was  the  only  regi- 
ment of  Colored  men  in  the  brigade,  and  to  it  was  assigned  the 
^  post  of  honor  and  danger  in  the  front  of  the  attacking  column, 
^The  shadows  of  night  were  gathering  thick  and  fast.  Gen. 
Strong  took  his  position,  and  the  order  to  charge  was  given.  On 
the  brave  Negro  regiment  swept  amid  the  shot  and  shell  of  Sum- 
ter, Cumming's  Point,  and  Wagner.  Within  a  few  minutes  the 
B^troops  had  double-quicked  a  half  mile ;  and  but  few  had  suffered 
from  the  heavy  guns;  but  suddenly  a  terrific  fire  of  small  arms 
was  opened  upon  the  54lh.  But  with  matchless  courage  the  regi- 
inent  dashed  on  over  the  trenches  and  up  the  side  of  the  fort, 
upon  the  top  of  which  Sergt.  Wm.  H.  Carney  planted  the  colors 
of  the  regiment.  But  the  howitzers  in  the  bastions  raked  the 
ditch,  and  hand-grenades  from  the  parapet  tore  the  brave  men  as 
they  climbed  the  battle-scarred  face  of  the  fort.    Here  waves  the 
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flag  of  a  Northern  Negro  regiment;  and  here  its  brave,  beautiful, 
talented  young  colonel,  Robert  Gould  Shaw,  was  saluted  by 
death  and  kissed  by  immortality  !  Gen.  Strong  received  a  mor- 
tal wound,  while  CoL  Chatfield  and  many  other  heroic  officers 
yielded  a  full  measure  of  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  Union. 
Three  other  colonels  were  wounded, — Barton,  Green,  a«>'1  Jack- 
son, The  shattered  brigade  staggered  back  into  line  under  the 
command  of  Major  Plympton,  of  the  3d  New  Hampshire,  while 
the  noble  54th  retired  in  care  of  Lieutenant  Francis  L.  Higginsoa. 
The  second  brigade,  composed  of  the  7th  New  Hampshire, 
CoL  H.  S.  Putnam;  62d  Ohio,  Col.  Steele;  67th  Ohio,  CoL 
Vorhees;  and  the  jooth  New  York,  under  CoL  Danby,  was  led 
against  the  fort»  by  CoL  Putnam*  who  was  killed  in  the  assault. 
So  this  brigade  was  compelled  to  retire.  One  thousand  and  five 
hundred  (1,500)  men  w^ere  thrown  away  in  this  fight,  but  one  fact 
was  clearly  established,  that  Negroes  could  and  would  fight  as 
bravely  as  white  men.  The  following  letter,  addressed  to  the 
Military  Secretary  of  Gov.  Andrew,  of  Massachusetts,  narrates  an 
instance  of  heroism  in  a  Negro  soldier  which  deserves  to  go  into 
history : 

*'  Headquarters  54TH  Massachusetts  Vols,,  ( 
•'  Morris  Island,  S.  C,  Oct   15,  1S65,         ) 

**  Colonel  :  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  you  the  following  letter, 
received  a  few  days  since  from  Sergeant  W.  H.  Carney,  Company  C,  of 
this  regiment.  Mention  has  before  been  made  of  his  heroic  conduct  in 
preserving  the  American  flag  and  bearing  it  frona  ihc  field,  in  the 
assault  on  Fort  Wagner  on  the  i8th  uf  July  last,  hut  that  you  may  have 
the  history  complete,  I  send  a  simple  statement  of  the  facts  as  I  have 
obtained  them  from  him,  and  an  officer  who  was  an  eye-witness  ^ 

**'  When  the  Sergeant  arrived  to  within  about  one  hundred  yards  of 
the  fort — he  was  with  the  first  battalion,  which  was  in  the  advance  of 
the  storming  column — he  received  the  regimental  colors,  pressed  for- 
ward 10  the  front  rank,  near  the  Colonel,  who  was  leading  the  men  over 
the  ditch.  He  says,  as  they  ascended  the  wall  of  the  fort,  the  ranks 
werefnil,  but  as  soon  as  they  reached  ihe  top,  *  they  melted  away*  before 
the  enemy's  fire  *  almost  instantly/  He  received  a  severe  wound  in 
the  thigh,  but  fell  only  upon  his  knees.  He  planted  the  flag  upon  the 
parapet,  lay  down  on  the  outer  slope,  that  he  might  get  as  much 
shelter  as  possible  ;  there  he  remained  for  over  half  an  hour*  till  the 
2d  brigade  came  up.  He  kept  the  colors  flying  until  the  second  con- 
flict was  ended.  When  our  forces  retired  he  followed,  creeping  on  one 
knee,  still  holding  up  the  flag.     It  was  thus  that  Sergeant  Carney  carac 
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from  the  field,  having  held  the  emblem  of  liberty  over  the  walls  of  Fort 
Wagner  during  the  sanguinary  conflict  of  the  two  brigades,  and  having 
received  two  very  severe  wounds,  one  in  the  thigh  and  one  in  the  head. 
Still  he  refused  lo  give  up  his  sacred  trust  until  he  found  an  oHiicer  of 
hia  regiment 

**  When  he  entered  the  field  hospital,  where  his  wounded  comrades 
were  being  brought  in,  tlaey  cheered  him  and  the  colors.  Though 
nearly  exhausted  with  the  loss  of  blood,  he  said :  *  Boys,  the  old  flag 
never  touched  the  ground/ 

'*  Ot  him  as  a  man  and  soldier,  I  can  speak  in  the  highest  term  of 
praise, 

**  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Colonel,  very  respectfully, 

"  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

**  M,    S,    LiTTLEFlELD, 

"  CoL  Comifg  54M  Jiegi  Mass,  Vols. 
**  Cot.  A.  G,  Brown*  Jr.,  Military  Secretary  ta  his  Exctikncy  yohn  A, 
Andrew^  Mass" 

It  was  natural  that  Massachusetts  should  feel  a  deep  interest 
in  her  Negro  reg^inient:  for  it  was  an  experiment  ;  and  the  fair 
name  of  the  Old  Bay  State  had  been  committed  to  its  keeping, 
Edward  L-  Pierce  gave  the  following  account  of  the  regiment  to 
Gov*  John  A*  Andrew: 

If  **  Beaufort,  July  22,  1863. 

"  Mv  Dear  Sir  :  You  will  probably  receive  an  official  report  of 
the  losses  in  the  Fifty-fourth  Massachusetts  by  the  mail  which  leaves 
! to-morrow,  but  perhaps  a  word  from  me  may  not  be  unwelcome.  I 
iaw  the  officers  and  men  on  James  Island  on  the  thirteenth  instant,  and 
pn  Saturday  last  saw  them  at  Brigadier-General  Strong's  tent,  as  they 
|>assed  on  at  six  or  half-past  six  in  the  evening  to  Fort  Wagner^  which 
is  some  two  miles  beyond,  I  had  been  the  guest  of  General  Strong, 
who  commanded  the  advance  since  Tuesday.  Colonel  Shaw  had  be- 
come attached  to  General  Strong  ai  St,  Helena,  where  he  was  under 
him,  and  the  regard  was  mutual.  When  the  troops  left  St.  Helena  ihey 
were  separated,  the  Fifty-fourth  going  lo  James  Island.  While  it  was 
there.  General  Strong  received  a  letter  from  Colonel  Shaw,  in  which  the 
desire  was  expressed  for  the  transfer  of  the  Fifty-fourth  to  General 
Strong*s  brigade.  So  when  the  troops  were  brought  away  from  James 
Island,  General  Strong  took  this  regiment  into  his  command.  It  left 
James  Island  on  Thursday,  July  sixteenth,  at  nine  p.  M.,  and  marched 
to  Cole's  Island,  which  they  reached  at  four  o'clock  on  Friday  morning, 
marching  all  night,  most  of  the  way   in   single  file,  over  swampy  and 
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muddy  ground.  There  they  remained  during  the  day^  with  hard-tack 
and  cofifee  for  their  fare,  and  this  only  what  was  left  in  their  haver- 
sacks ;  not  a  regular  ration.  From  eleven  o'clock  of  Friday  evening 
until  four  o'clock  of  Saturday  they  were  being  put  on  the  transport,  the 
General  Hunter,  in  a  boat  which  took  about  fifty  at  a  time.  There 
they  breakfasted  on  the  same  fare,  and  had  no  other  food  before  enter- 
ing into  the  assault  on  Fort  Wagner  in  the  evening. 

''The  General  Hunter  left  Cole's  Island  for  Folly  Island  at  six 
A.M.,  and  the  troops  landed  at  the  Pawnee  Landing'  about  half-past 
nine  a.m.,  and  thence  marched  to  the  point  opposite  Morris  Island, 
reaching  there  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  They  were  trans- 
ported in  a  steamer  across  the  inlet,  and  at  five  p.m.  began  their  march 
for  Fort  Wagner.  They  reached  Brigadier-General  Strong's  quarters, 
about  midway  on  the  island,  about  six  or  half-past  six,  where  they 
halted  for  five  minutes.  I  saw  them  here,  and  they  looked  worn  and 
weary. 

"  General  Strong  expressed  a  great  desire  to  give  them  food  and 
stimulants,  but  it  was  too  late,  as  they  were  to  lead  the  charge.  They 
had  been  without  tents  during  the  pelting  rains  of  Thursday  and  Friday 
nights.  General  Strong  had  been  impressed  with  the  high  character  of 
the  regiment  and  its  officers,  and  he  wished  to  assign  them  the  post 
where  the  most  severe  work  was  to  be  done,  and  the  highest  honor  was 
to  be  won.  I  had  been  his  guest  for  some  days,  and  knew  how  he  re- 
garded them.  The  march  across  Folly  and  Morris  Islands  was  over  a 
very  sandy  road,  and  was  very  wearisome.  The  regiment  went  through 
the  centre  of  the  island,  and  not  along  the  beach  where  the  marching 
was  easier.  When  they  had  come  within  about  one  thousand  six  hun- 
dred yards  of  Fort  Wagner,  they  halted  and  formed  in  line  of  battle— 
the  Colonel  leading  the  right  and  the  Lieutenant-Colonel  the  left  wing. 
They  then  marched  four  hundred  yards  further  on  and  halted  again. 
There  was  little  firing  from  the  enemy  at  this  point,  one  solid  shot 
falling  between  the  wings,  and  another  falling  to  the  right,  but  no 
musketry. 

"  At  this  point  the  regiment,  together  with  the  next  supporting  regi- 
ments, the  Sixth  Connecticut,  Ninth  Maine,  and  others,  remained  half 
an  hour.  The  regiment  was  addressed  by  General  Strong  and  Colonel 
Shaw.  Then  at  half-past  seven  or  a  quarter  before  eight  o'clock  the 
order  for  the  charge  was  given.  The  regiment  advanced  at  quick  time, 
changed  to  double-quick  when  at  some  distance  on.  The  intervening 
distance  between  the  place  where  the  line  was  formed  and  the  Fort  was 
run  over  in  a  few  minutes.  When  within  one  or  two  hundred  yards  of 
the  Fort,  a  terrific  fire  of  grape  and  musketry  was  poured  upon  them 
along  the  entire  line,  and  with  deadly  results.  It  tore  the  ranks  to 
pieces  and  disconcerted  some.     They  rallied  again,  went  through  the 
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ditch,  in  which  were  some  thr 
They  raised  the  flag  on  the  parai>et,  where  it  remained  for  a  few  min- 
utes. Here  they  melted  away  before  the  enemy's  fire,  their  bodies  fall- 
ing down  the  slope  and  into  the  ditch.  Olhers  will  give  a  more  detailed 
and  accurate  account  of  what  occurred  during  the  rest  of  the  conflict. 

''Colonel  Shaw  reached  the  parapet Jeading  his  men,  and  was  prob- 
ably killed.  Adjutant  James  saw  htm  falL  Private  Thomas  Burgess, 
of  Company  I,  told  me  that  he  was  close  to  Colonel  Shaw  ;  that  he 
waved  his  sword  and  cried  out :  'Onward,  boys  !  *  and,  a-s  he  did  so» 
fell  Burgess  fell,  wounded,  at  the  same  lime.  In  a  minute  or  twoj.  as 
he  rose  to  craw  I  away,  he  tried  to  pull  Colonel  Shaw  along,  taking  hold 
of  his  feet,  which  were  near  his  own  head,  but  there  ap[jeared  to  be  no 
life  in  him.  There  is  a  report,  however,  that  Colonel  Shaw  is  wounded 
and  a  prisoner,  and  that  it  was  so  stated  to  the  officers  who  bore  a  flag  of 
Iruce  from  us,  but  I  cannot  find  it  well  authenticated.  It  is  most  likely 
that  this  noble  youth  has  given  his  life  to  his  country  and  lo  mankind. 
Brigadier*General  Strong  (himself  a  kindred  spirit)  said  of  him  to-day, 
in  a  message  to  his  parents :  *  I  had  but  little  opportunity  lo  be  with 
hina,  but  I  already  loved  him.  No  man  ever  went  more  gallantly  into 
l>allte.  None  knew  but  lo  love  him,'  I  parted  with  Colonel  Shaw  be- 
tween six  and  seven,  Saturday  evening,  as  he  rode  forward  to  his  regi- 
menl,  and  he  gave  me  the  private  letters  and  papers  he  had  with  him, 
to  be  delivered  to  his  father.  Of  the  other  officers,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Hallowell  is  severely  wounded  in  the  groin  ;  Adjutant  J;imes  has  & 
wound  from  a  grape-shot  in  his  ankle,  and  a  flesh-wound  in  his  side 
from  a  glancing  ball  or  piece  of  shell  Capt.jin  Pope  has  had  a  mtisket- 
ball  extracted  from  his  shoulder.  Captain  Appleton  is  wounded  in  the 
'thumb,  and  also  has  a  contusion  on  his  right  breast  from  a  hand -gre- 
nade. Captain  Willard  has  a  wound  in  the  leg,  and  is  doing  well.  Cap* 
tain  Jones  was  wounded  in  the  right  shoulder  The  ball  went  through 
and  he  is  doing  welL  Lieutenant  Romans  wounded  by  a  ball  from  a 
smooth-bore  musket  entering  the  left  side,  which  has  been  extracted 
from  the  back.     He  is  doing  well, 

*'  The  above-named  officers  are  at  Beaufort,  all  but  the  last  arriving 
there  on  Sunday  evenit^g,  whither  they  were  taken  from  Morris  Island 
to  Pawnee  Landing,  in  the  Alice  Price,  and  thence  to  Beaufort  in  the 
Cosmopolitan,  which  is  specially  fitted  up  for  hospital  service  and  is 
provided  with  skilful  surgeons  under  the  direction  of  Ur  Boniecou. 
They  are  now  tenderly  cared  for  with  an  adequate  corps  of  surgeons 
and  nurses,  and  provided  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  ice,  beef  and 
chicken  broth,  and  stimulants.  Lieutenant  Smith  was  left  at  the  hos- 
pital lent  on  Morris  Island,  Captain  Emilio  and  Lieutenants  Grace, 
Appleton,  Johnston,  Reed,  Howard,  Dexter,  Jennison,  and  Emerson, 
were   nut    wounded   and    are    doing   duty.      Lieutenants   Jewett    and 
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Tucker  were  slightly  wounded  and  are  doing  duty  also.  LieuL  Pratt 
was  wounded  and  came  in  from  the  field  on  the  following  day.  Cap- 
tains Russell  and  Simpkins  are  missing.  The  Quartermaster  and  Sur- 
geon arc  safe  and  are  with  the  regiment. 

'*  Dr.  Stone  remained  on  the  Alice  Price  during  Saturday  night, 
caring  for  the  woundrd  until  she  left  Morris  Island,  and  then  returned 
to  look  aUer  those  who  were  left  behind.  The  Assistant  Surgeon  was 
at  the  camp  on  St,  Helena  Island,  attending  to  duty  there.  Lieuten- 
ant Littlefield  was  also  in  charge  of  the  camp  at  St.  Helena.  Lieuten- 
ani  Higginson  was  on  Folly  Island  with  a  detail  of  eighty  men.  Cap- 
tain Bridge  and  Lieutenant  Walton  are  sick  and  were  at  Beaufort  nr 
vicinity.  Captain  Partridge  has  returned  from  the  North,  but  not  in 
lime  to  participate  in  the  action. 

*'Of  the  privates  and  non-commissioned  officers  I  send  yau  a  list  of 
one  hundred  and  forty-four  who  are  now  in  the  Beaufort  hospitals.  K 
few  others  died  on  the  boats  or  since  their  arrival  here.  There  may 
be  others  at  the  Hilton  Head  Hospital ;  and  others  are  doubtless  on 
Morris  Island  ;  but  I  have  no  natues  or  statistics  relative  to  them. 
Those  in  Beaufort  are  well  attended  to — just  as  well  as  the  white  sol- 
diers, the  attentions  of  the  surgeons  and  nurses  being  supplemented 
by  those  of  the  colored  people  here,  who  have  shown  a  great  interest 
in  them.  The  men  of  the  regiment  are  very  patient,  and  where  their 
condition  at  all  permits  them,  are  cheerful.  They  express  their  readi- 
ness to  meet  the  enemy  again,  and  they  keep  asking  if  Wagner  is  yet 
taken.  Could  any  one  from  the  North  see  these  brave  fellows  as  tbey 
lie  here,  his  prejudice  against  them,  if  he  had  any,  would  all  pass  away. 
They  grieve  greatly  at  the  loss  of  Colonel  Shaw,  who  seems  to  bave  ac- 
quired a  strong  hold  on  their  affections.  They  are  attached  to  their 
other  ofiicers,  and  admire  Gener^il  Strong,  whose  courage  was  so  con- 
spicuous to  all  I  asked  General  Strong  if  he  had  any  testimony  in 
relation  to  the  regiment  to  be  communicated  to  you.  These  arc 
precise  words,  and  I  give  them  to  you  as  1  noted  them  at  the  time  : 

**  *  The  Fifty-fourth  did  well  and  nobly,  only  the  fall  of  Colonel  Shaw 
prevented  them  from  entering  the  Fort.  They  moved  up  as  gatUntly 
as  any  troops  could,  and  with  their  enthusiasm  they  deserve  a  better 
fate.*  The  regiment  could  not  have  been  under  a  better  officer  than 
Colonel  Shnw.  He  is  one  of  the  bravest  and  most  genuine  men.  His 
soldiers  loved  him  like  a  brother,  and  go  where  you  would  through  the 
camps  you  would  hear  them  speak  of  him  with  enihasiasra  and  affec* 
tion.  His  wound  is  severe,  and  there  are  some  apprehensions  as  to  his 
being  able  to  recover  from  it.  Since  I  found  him  at  the  hospital  tent 
on  Morris  Island,  about  half-past  nine  o'clock  on  Saturday,  I  have 
been  all  the  time  attending  to  him  or  the  officers  of  the  Fifty-fourth, 
both  on  the  boats  and  here.     Nobler  spirits  it  has  never  been  my  fort- 
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une  to  be  with.  General  Strong,  as  he  lay  on  the  stretcher  in  the 
tent,  was  grieving  all  the  while  for  the  poor  fellows  who  lay  uncared 
for  on  the  battle-field,  and  the  officers  of  the  Fifty-founh  have  had 
nothini;  to  say  of  their  own  misfortunes,  but  have  mourned  constantly 
for  the  hero  who  led  them  to  the  charge  from  which  he  did  not  return. 
I  remember  well  the  beautiful  day  when  the  flags  were  presented  at 
Readville,  and  you  told  the  regiment  that  your  reputation  was  to  be 
identi^ed  with  its  fame.  It  was  a  day  of  festivity  and  cheer.  I  waJk 
now  in  these  hospitals  and  see  mutilated  forms  with  every  variety  of 
wound,  and  it  seems  all  a  dream.  But  well  has  the  regiment  sus- 
tained the  hope  which  you  indulged^  and  justified  the  identity  of  fame 
which  you  trusted  to  it. 

*'  1  ought  to  add  in  relation  to  the  fight  on  James  Island^  on  July 
sixteenth,  in  which  the  regiment  lost  fifty  men,  driving  back  the  rebels, 
and  saving,  as  it  is  stated,  three  companies  of  the  Tenth  Connecticut, 
that  General  Terry,  who  was  in  command  on  that  Island,  said  to  Adju- 
tant James  : 

"*  Tell  your  Colonel  that  I  am  exceedingly  pleased  with  the  conduct 
of  your  regiment.     They  have  done  all  they  could  do/ 

**  Vours  truly, 

"Edward  h.  Pierce/'* 

The  Negro  5n  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  in  the  Department 
of  the  South  had  won  an  excellent  reputation  as  a  soldier.  In 
the  spring  of  1864  Colored  Troops  made  their  tfSut  in  the  army 
of  the  Potomac*  In  the  battles  at  Wilson's  Wharf,  Petersburg, 
Deep  Bottom,  Chapin's  P'arm,  Fair  Oaks«  Hatcher's  Run,  Farnn- 
ville,  and  many  other  battles,  these  soldiers  won  for  themselves 
lasting  glory  and  golden  opinions  from  the  officers  and  men  of 
the  white  organizations.  On  the  24th  of  May,  1804,  Gen,  Fitx* 
Hugh  Lee  called  at  Wilson's  Wharf  to  pay  his  respects  to  two 
Negro  regiments  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Wild,  But  the 
chivalry  of  the  South  were  compelled  to  retire  before  the  de- 
structive fire  of  Negro  soldiers.  A  "Tribune"  correspondent 
wha  witnessed  the  engagement  gave  the  following  account  the 
next  day ; 

**At  first  the  fight  raged  fiercely  on  the  left  The  woods  were 
riddled  with  bullets;  the  dead  and  wounded  of  the  rebels  were  taken 
away  from  this  part  of  the  field,  but  I  am  informed  by  one  accustomed 
to  judge,  and  who  went  over  the  field  to-day,  that  from  the  pools  of 
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blood  and  other  evidences  the  loss  must  have  been  severe.  Finding 
that  the  left  could  not  be  broken,  Fits-Hugh  Lee  hurled  his  chivahy— 
dismounted  of  course — upon  the  right  Steadily  they  came  on,  through 
obstructions,  through  slashing,  past  abattis  without  wavering.  Here  om 
of  the  advantages  of  colored  troops  was  made  apparent  They  obeyed 
orders,  and  bided  their  time.  When  well  tangled  in  the  abattis  the 
death-warrant,  '  Fire,'  went  forth.  Southern  chivalry  quailed  before 
Northern  balls,  though  fired  by  negro  hands.  Volley  after  volley  was 
rained  upon  the  superior  by  the  inferior  race,  and  the  chivalry  broke 
and  tried  to  run«** 

On  the  8th  of  June  (jen.  Gillmore,  at  the  head  of  3,500 
troops,  crossed  the  Appomattox,  and  moved  on  Petersbui^  by 
turnpike  from  the  north.  Gen.  Kautz,  with  about  i,5cx>  cavalry, 
was  to  charge  the  city  from  the  south,  or  southwest ;  and  two 
gun-boats  and  a  battery  were  to  bombard  Fort  Clinton,  defending 
the  approach  up  the  river.  Gillmore  was  somewhat  dismayed  at 
the  formidable  appearance  of  the  enemy,  and,  thinking  himself 
authorized  to  use  his  own  discretion,  did  not  make  an  attack. 
On  the  loth  of  June,  Gen.  Kautz  advanced  without  meeting  any 
serious  resistance  until  within  a  mile  and  one  half  of  the  city, 
drove  in  the  pickets  and  actually  entered  the  city  1  Gillmore 
had  attracted  considerable  attention  on  account  of  the  display 
he  made  of  his  forces;  but  when  he  declined  to  fight,  the  rebels 
turned  upon  Kautz  and  drove  him  out  of  the  city. 

Gen.  Grant  had  taken  up  his  headquarters  at  Bermuda  Hun- 
dreds, whence  he  directed  Gen.  Butler  to  despatch  Gen.  W. 
F.  Smith's  corps  against  Petersburg.  The  rebel  general,  A.  P. 
Hill,  commanding  the  rear  of  Lee's  army,  was  now  on  the  south 
front  of  Richmond.  Gen.  Smith  moved  on  toward  Petersburg, 
and  at  noon  of  the  15th  of  June,  1864,  his  advance  felt  the  out- 
posts  of  the  enemy's  defence  about  two  and  one  half  miles  from 
the  river.  Here  again  the  Negro  soldier's  fighting  qualities  were 
to  be  tested  in  the  presence  of  our  white  troops.  Gen.  Hinks 
commanded  a  brigade  of  Negro  soldiers.  This  brigade  was  to 
open  the  battle  and  receive  the  fresh  fire  of  the  enemy.  Gen. 
Minks — a  most  gallant  soldier — took  his  place  and  gave  the 
(>nler  to  charge  the  rebel  lines.  Here,  under  a  clear  Virginia 
nky.  in  full  view  of  the  Union  white  troops,  the  Black  brigade 
j*wept  across  the  field  in  magnificent  line.  The  rebels  received 
them  with  siege  gun,  musket,  and  bayonet,  but  they  never  wa- 
vered.     In    a   short   time  they  had  carried  a  line  of  rifle-pits, 
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driven  the  enemy  out  in  confusion,  and  captured  two  large  guns. 
It  was  a  supreme  moment;  all  that  was  needed  was  the  order, 
■•  On  to  Petersburg/*  and  the  city  could  have  been  taken  by  the 
force  there  was  in  reserve  for  the  Black  brigade.  But  he  who 
doubts  is  damned,  and  he  who  dallies  is  a  dastard.  Gen.  Smith 
hesitated.  Another  assault  was  not  ordered  until  near  sundown, 
when  the  troops  cleared  another  line  of  rifle-pits,  made  three 
hundred  prisoners,  and  captured  sixteen  guns,  sustaining  a  loss 
of  only  six  hundred.  The  night  was  clear  and  balmy;  there  was 
nothing  to  hinder  the  battle  from  being  carried  on  ;  but  Gen.  Smith 
halted  for  the  night — a  fatal  halt.  During  the  night  the  enemy 
Tvas  rei^nforced  by  the  flower  of  Lee*s  army,  and  when  the  sun- 
light of  the  next  morning  fell  upon  the  battle  field  it  revealed  an 
almost  new  army, — a  desperate  and  determined  enemy.  Then 
it  seems  that  Gens.  Meade  and  Hancock  did  not  know  that 
Petersburg  was  to  be  attacked.  Hancock's  corps  had  lingered 
in  the  rear  of  the  entire  army,  and  did  not  reach  the  front  until 
dusk.  Why  Gen,  Smith  delayed  the  assault  until  evening  was 
not  known.  Even  Gen.  Grant,  in  his  report  of  the  battle,  said: 
•'  Smith,  for  some  reason  that  I  have  never  been  able  to  satisfacto* 
rily  understand,  did  not  get  ready  to  assault  the  enemy's  main 
lines  until  near  sundown.'*  But  whatever  the  reason  was,  his 
conduct  cost  many  a  noble  life  and  the  postponement  of  the  end 
of  the  war. 

On  the  i6th  of  June,  1864,  Gens.  Burnside  and  Warren  came 
up*  The  18th  corps,  under  Gen.  Smith,  occupied  the  right  of 
the  Federal  lines,  with  its  right  touching  the  Appomattox  River. 
Gens,  Hancock,  Burnside,  and  Warren  stretched  away  to  the  ex- 
treme left,  which  was  covered  by  Kautz's  cavalry.  After  a  con- 
sultation with  Gen.  Grant.  Gen.  Meade  ordered  a  general  attack 
all  along  the  lines,  and  at  6  P.M.  on  the  i6th  of  June,  the  bat- 
tie  of  Petersburg  was  opened  again.  Once  more  a  division 
of  Black  troops  was  hurled  into  the  fires  of  battle,  and  once 
more  proved  that  the  Negro  was  equal  to  all  the  sudden 
and  startling  changes  of  war.  The  splendid  fighting  of  these 
troops  awakened  the  kindliest  feelings  for  them  among  the  white 
troops,  justified  the  Government  in  employing  them,  stirred  the 
North  to  unbounded  enthusiasm,  and  made  the  rebel  army  feel 
that  the  Negro  was  the  equal  of  the  Confederate  soldier  under  all 
circumstances.  Secretary  Stanton  was  in  a  state  of  ecstasy  over 
the  behavior  of  the  Colored  troops  at  Petersburg,  an  unusual 
thing  for  him.     In  his  despatch  on  this  battle,  he  said  : 
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'  7*:e  Hardest  fighting  was  done  by  the  black  troops.  The  forts 
•-.c--  -ircmcd  were  the  worst  of  all.  After  the  affair  was  over  Gen. 
rrn-.-.r.  T:a:  :o  thank  them,  and  tell  them  he  was  proud  of  their  courage 
^1  :_::>..  He  says  ihey  cannot  be  exceeded  as  soldiers,  and  that 
-.:;r^_;:rr  '.I't  will  send  them  in  a  difficult  place  as   readily  as  the  best 


T"ie   *•  Tribune"  correspondent   wrote    on   the  day   of    the 

••  THe  charce  upon  the  advanced  works  was  made  in  splendid 
-r.-:e  :  ind  -s  the  *  dusky  warriors  *  stood  shouting  upon  the  parapet, 
':%ir..  iLTi::>i  decided  that  *  they  would  do,'  and  sent  word  to  storm  the 
"ir^c  -eo:  ^bc-  Steadily  these  troops  moved  on,  led  by  officers  whose 
:r.o?:c-::^::ous  bravery  is  worthy  of  emulation.  With  a  shout  and 
-^jus;:!-:  ch^iers  they  dashed  at  the  redoubt.  Grape  and  canister  were 
:ur-.^*i  ^-  them  by  the  infuriated  rebels.  They  grinned  and  pushed  on, 
oiu  v:/.  1  ve'.l  that  told  the  Southern  chivalry  their  doom,  rolled  irre- 
s>i-.l"i'-  -^•'-'  ^^^  i"^^  ^^^^  work.  The  guns  were  speedily  turned  upon 
•::c>5:  rt  .'-r  'misjiuided  brethren,' who  forgot  that  discretion  was  the 
.•cit-.r  -ar:  ot  valor.  Another  redoubt  was  carried  in  the  same  splendid 
-t>:c.  1  "d  the  negroes  have  established  a  reputation  that  they  will 
^re-v  :T*a-r.:ain. 

••  /•'^^v.jrs  on  Gen.  Hancock's  staff,  as  they  rode  by  the  redoubt, 
^^  r,.  ..,',.:  Vv  a  moat  with  water  in  it,  over  which  these  negroes 
^- .  .  .•'■•'.  ::d  that  its  ca]>ture  was  a  most  gallant  affair.  The 
:o  "'v-  -'^"  ■'  '•'^'"'^  wounils  (luite  as  pluckily  as  the  white  soldiers." 

;:.-v    :'u*    Colored    Troops    remained,  skirmishing,  fighting. 

^^.  ^     —    vMithworks,  and     making  ready  for  the    next   assault 

.,K  •  *.\:- ■•'^^•^•r^.  which  was  to  take  place  on  the  30th  proximo. 

■.,  .    ..•  .u:.vv^s  of  the  iSch,  21st,  23d,  24th,  25th, and  2Sth  of  June, 

,^   ^   •    vvvi   TrvH^ps  had  shared  a  distinguished  part.  The  follow- 

V  ::.•    vv\  the  conduct  of  the  Colored  Troops  before  Petcrs- 

-.tvU  by  an  officer  who   participated  in  all  the   actions 

!ia:  ci:y,  is  worth  its  space  it  gold  : 


"  In    rut  F12LD,  NEAR  Petershurg,  Virginia,  ) 
"  June  27,   1864.  J 

"  'Vo  tMv^Mom  is  solved.  The  negro  is  a  man,  a  soldier,  a  hero. 
w,,^»ifc  -i;.'!  \vnii  laudable  interest  in  the  colored  troops,  but  particu- 
afi«^    '•  '  '^*"    '  '•■'^^'d    under  the  immediate  auspices  of  the  Supervisor)' 

»  Herald.  June  18,  1864. 
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Committee^  I  have  thought  it  proper  that  I  should  let  you  know  how 
they  acquitted  themselves  in  the  late  actions  in  front  of  Petersburg,  of 
which  you  have  already  received  newspaper  accounts.  If  you  re- 
member, in  my  conversations  upon  the  character  of  these  troops,  I 
carefully  avoided  saying  anything  about  their  fighting  qualities  till  I 
could  have  an  op|»ortunity  of  trying  them, 

**  That  opportunity  came  on  the  fifteenth  instant,  and  since,  and  I 
am  now  prepared  to  say  that  1  never,  since  llie  beginning  of  this  war, 
saw  troops  fight  betrer,  more  bravely,  and  with  more  determination  and 
enthusiasm.  Our  division,  commanded  by  General  Hinks,  took  the 
advance  on  the  morning  of  the  fifteenth  instant,  arrived  in  front  of  the 
enemy's  works  about  nine  o'clock  a.m  ,  formed  line,  charged  them»  and 
look  them  most  handsomely.  Our  regiment  was  the  first  in  the  enemy's 
works,  having  better  ground  to  charge  over  than  some  of  the  others, 
and  the  only  gun  that  was  taken  on  this  first  line  was  taken  by  our  men. 
The  color-sergeant  of  our  regiment  planted  his  colors  on  the  nvorks  of 
the  enemy»  a  rod  in  advance  of  any  officer  or  man  in  the  regiment* 
The  effect  of  the  colors  being  thus  in  advance  of  the  Hne^  so  as  to  be 
H  seen  by  all,  was  truly  inspiring  to  our  men,  and  to  a  corresponding  de- 
*^  gree  dispiriting  to  the  enemy.  We  pushed  on  two  and  a  half  miles 
further,  till  we  came  in  full  view  of  the  main  defences  of  Petersburg* 
We  formed  line  at  about  two  o*clock  p,m.,  reconnoitred  and  skirmished 
the  whole  afternoon,  and  were  constantly  subject  to  the  shells  of  the 
enemy's  artillery.     At  sunset  we  charged  these  strong  works  and  carried 

•  them.  Major  Cook  took  one  with  the  left  wing  of  our  regiment  as 
skirmishers,  by  getting  under  the  guns,  and  then  preventing  their  gun- 
ners from  using  their  pieces,  while  he  gained  the  rear  of  the  redoubt, 
where  there  was  no  defence  but  the  infantry,  which,  classically  speak- 
ing, *  skedaddled.'  We  charged  across  what  appeared  to  be  an  almost 
impassable  ravine,  with  the  right  wing  all  the  time  subject  to  a  hot  fire 
of  grape  and  canister,  until  we  got  so  f;ir  under  the  guns  as  to  be 
sheltered,  when  the  enemy  took  to  their  rifle-pits  as  infantrymen.  Our 
brave  fellows  went  steadily  through  the  swamp«  and  up  the  side  of  a 
bill,  at  an  angle  of  almost  fifty  degrees,  rendered  nearly  impassable  by 
fallen  timber.  Here  again  our  color-sergeant  was  conspicuous  in  keep- 
ing far  ahead  of  the  most  advanced,  hanging  on  to  the  side  of  the  hill, 
till  he  would  turn  about  and  wave  the  stars  and  stripes  at  his  advancing 
comrades ;  then  steadily  advancing  again,  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy, 
till  he  could  almost  have  reached  their  rifle-pits  with  his  flagstaff. 
How  he  kept  from  being  killed  I  do  not  know,  unless  it  can  be  attribu- 
ted to  the  fact  that  the  party  advancing  up  the  side  of  the  hill  always 
has  the  advantage  of  those  who  hold  the  crest.  It  was  in  this  way  that 
we  got  such  decided  advantage  over  the  enemy  at  South  Mountain. 
We  took,  in  these  two  redoubts,  four  more  guns,  making,  in  all,  five  for 
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our  regiment,  two  redoubts,  and  part  of  a  rifle-pit  as  our  day's  work. 
The  Fifth,  Sixth,  and  Seventh  United  States  colored  troops  advanced 
against  works  more  to  the  left.  The  Fourth  United  States  colored 
troops  look  one  more  redoubt,  and  the  enemy  abandoned  ihc  other. 
In  these  two  we  got  two  more  guns,  which  made,  in  all,  se%'cn.  The 
Sixth  regiment  did  not  get  up  in  time,  unfortunately^,  to  have  much  of 
the  sport,  as  it  had  been  previously  formed  in  the  second  line.  We  left 
forty-three  men  wounded  and  eleven  killed  in  the  ravine,  over  which 
our  men  charged  the  last  time.  Our  loss  in  the  whole  day's  operations 
was  one  hundred  and  forly-three,  including  six  officers,  one  of  whom 
was  killed.  Sir,  there  is  no  underrating  the  good  conduct  of  these  fel- 
lows during  these  charges  ;  with  but  a  few  exceptions,  they  all  went  in 
as  old  soldiers,  but  with  more  enthusiasm.  I  am  delighted  that  our  first 
action  resulted  in  a  decided  victory. 

**  The  commendaiions  we  have  received  from  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, including  its  general  officers,  are  truly  gratifying.  Hancock's 
corps  arrived  just  in  time  to  relieve  us  (we  being  out  of  animunition)» 
before  the  rebels  were  reinforced  and  attemjued  to  retake  these  strong 
works  and  commanding  positions,  without  which  they  could  not  held 
Petersburg  one  hour,  if  it  were  a  part  of  Grant's  plan  to  advance  against 
it  on  the  right  here, 

"  General  Smith  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  day's  work,  as 
you  have  doubtless  seen,  and  he  assured  me,  in  person,  that  our  division 
should  have  the  guns  we  touk  as  tropliies  of  honor.  He  is  also  making  ' 
his  word  good  in  saying  that  he  could  hereafter  trust  colored  troops  in 
the  most  responsible  positions.  Colonel  Ames,  of  the  Sixth  United 
Stales  colored  troops,  and  our  regiment,  have  just  been  relieved  in  the 
front,  where  we  served  our  tour  of  forty-eight  hours  in  turn  with  the  | 
other  troops  of  the  corps.  While  out,  we  were  subjected  to  some  of  the 
severest  f^helling  I  have  ever  seen,  Malvern  Hill  not  excepted.  The 
enemy  got  twenty  guns  in  position  during  the  night,  and  opened  on  us 
yesterday  morning  at  daylight.  Our  men  stood  it,  behind  their  works, 
of  course,  as  well  as  any  of  the  white  troops.  Our  men,  unfortunately, 
owing  to  the  irregular  features  of  ground,  took  no  prisoners.  Sir,  we 
can  bayonet  the  enemy  to  terms  on  this  matter  of  treating  colored  sol- 
diers as  prisoners  of  war  far  sooner  than  the  authorities  at  Washington 
can  bring  him  to  it  by  negotiation.  This  I  am  morally  persuaded  of, 
I  know,  further,  that  the  enemy  won*t  fight  us  if  he  can  help  it  I  am 
sure  that  the  same  number  of  white  troops  could  not  have  taken  those 
works  on  the  evening  of  the  fifteenth  :  prisoners  that  we  took  told  me 
so.  I  mean  prisoners  who  came  in  after  the  abandonment  of  the  fort, 
because  they  could  not  get  away.      They  excuse  themselves  on  the 

ground  of  pride  ;  as  one  of  them  said  to  me:  *  D d  if  men  educated 

as  we  have  been  will  fight  with  niggers,  and  your  government  ought  not 
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to  expect  it/  The  real  fact  is,  the  rebels  will  not  stand  against  our  col- 
ored saldiers  when  there  is  any  chance  of  their  being  taken  prisoners, 
►  for  they  are  conscious  of  what  they  justly  deserve.  Our  men  went  into 
\hesc  works  after  they  were  taken,  yelling  *  Fort  Pillow  I  '  The  enemy 
well  knows  what  this  means,  and  I  will  venture  the  assertion,  that  that 
piece  of  infernal  brutality  enforced  by  them  there  has  cost  the  enemy 
already  two  men  for  every  one  they  so  inhumanly  murdered."  * 

f  The  gth  corps,  under  Burnside,  containing  a  splendid  brigade 
of  Colored  Troops,  had  finally  pushed  its  way  up  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  of  the  enemy's  works.  In  the  innmediate  front  a 
small  fort  projected  out  quite  a  distance  beyond  the  main  line  of 
the  enemy's  works.  It  was  decided  to  place  a  mine  under  this 
fort  and  destroy  it.  Just  in  the  rear  of  the  gth  corps  was  a  ra» 
vine,  which  furnished  a  safe  and  unobserved  starting-point  for  the 
mine.  It  was  pushed  forward  with  great  speed  and  care.  When 
the  point  was  reached  directly  under  the  fort»  chambers  were 
made  to  the  right  and  left,  and  then  packed  with  powder  or  other 
combustibles.  It  was  understood  from  the  commencement  that 
the  Colored  Troops  were  to  have  the  post  of  honor  again,  and 
charge  after  the  mine  should  be  sprung.  The  inspecting  officer 
having  made  a  thorough  examination  of  the  entire  works  re- 
ported to  Gen.  Burnside  that  the  '*  Black  Division  was  the  fittest 
for  this  perilous  service.**  But  Gen.  Grant  was  not  of  the  same 
opinion*  Right  on  the  eve  of  the  great  event  he  directed  the 
three  white  commanders  of  divisions  to  draw  lots — who  should 
not  go  into  the  crater!  The  lot  fell  to  the  poorest  officer,  for  a 
dashing,  brilliant  movement,  in  the  entire  army,  Gen.  Ledlie. 

I  The  mine  was  to  be  fired  at  3:30  A.M.,  on  the  morning  of  the 
30th  of  July,  1S64.  The  match  was  applied,  but  the  train  did  not 
work.  Lieut.  Jacob  Douty  and  Sergt,  Henry  Rees,  of  the  48th 
Pennsylvania,  entered  the  gallery,  removed  the  hindering  cause, 
and  at  4145  a.m.  the  match  was  applied  and  the  explosion  took 
place.  The  fort  was  lifted  into  the  air  and  came  down  a  mass 
of  ruins,  burying  300  men.    Instead  of  a  fort  there  was  a  yawning 

»ehasm,  150  feet  long,  25  feet  wide,  and  about  25  or  30  feet  deep. 
At  the  same  moment  all  the  guns  of  the  Union  forces  opened 
from  one  end  of  their  line  to  the  other.  It  was  verily  a  judgment 
morn.  Confusion  reigned  among  the  Confederates.  The  enemy 
fled  in  disorder  from   his  works.     The  way  to  Petersburg  was 
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open,  unobstructed  for  several  hours ;  all  the  Federal  troops  had 
to  do  was  to  go  into  the  city  at  a  trail  arms  without  firing  a  gun. 
Gen.  Ledlie  was  not  equal  to  the  situation.  He  tried  to  mass  his 
division  in  the  mouth  of  the  crater.  The*  loth  New  Hampshire 
went  timidly  into  line,  and  when  moved  forward  broke  into  the 
shape  of  a  letter  V,  and  confusion  indescribable  followed.  Gens. 
Potter  and  Wilcox  tried  to  support  Ledlie,  but  the  latter  division 
had  halted  after  they  had  entered  the  crater,  although  the  enemy 
had  not  recovered  from  the  shock.  Gen.  Potter,  by  some  means, 
got  his  division  out  of  the  crater  and  gallantly  led  a  charge  tow- 
ard the  crest,  but  so  few  followed  him  that  he  was  compelled  to 
retire.  After  all  had  been  lost,  after  the  rebels  had  regained 
their  composure,  Gen.  Burnside  was  suffered  to  send  in  his 
"  Black  Division."  It  charged  in  splendid  order  to  the  right  of 
the  crater  toward  the  crest,  but  was  hurled  back  into  the  crater 
by  a  destructive  fire  from  batteries  and  muskets.  But  they 
rallied  and  chained  the  enemy  again  and  again  until  nightfall; 
exhausted  and  reduced  in  numbers,  they  fell  back  into  the 
friendly  darkness  to  rest.  The  Union  loss  was  4,400  killed, 
wounded,  and  captured.  Again  the  Negro  had  honored  his 
country  and  covered  himself  with  glory.  Managed  differently, 
with  the  Black  Division  as  the  charging  force,  Petersburg  would 
have  fallen,  the  war  would  have  ended  before  the  autumn,  and 
thousands  of  lives  would  have  been  saved.  But  a  great  sacrifice 
had  to  be  laid  upon  the  cruel  altar  of  race  prejudice. 

In  the  battles  around  Nashville  about  8,000  or  10,000  Colored 
Troops  took  part,  and  rendered  efficient  aid.  Here  the  Colored 
Troops,  all  of  thenv  recruited  from  slave  States,  stormed  fortified 
positions  of  the  enemy  with  the  bayonet  through  open  fields,  and 
behaved  like  veterans  under  the  most  destructive  fire.  In  his  re- 
port  of  the  battle  of  Nashville,  Major-Gen.  James  B.  Steedman  said : 

"  The  larger  portion  of  these  losses,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
fully  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  men  under  my  command  who  were 
taken  into  action,  it  will  be  observed,  fell  upon  the  Colored  Troops. 
The  severe  loss  of  this  part  of  my  troops  was  in  the  brilliant  charge  on 
the  enemy's  works  on  Overton  Hill  on  Friday  afternoon.  I  was  unable 
to  discover  that  color  made  any  difference  in  the  fighting  of  my  troops. 
All,  white  and  black,  nobly  did  their  duty  as  soldiers,  and  evinced 
cheerfulness  and  resolution,  such  as  I  have  never  seen  excelled  in  any 
campaign  of  the  war  in  which  I  have  borne  a  part."  * 


*  Rebellion  Recs..,  vol.  xi.  Doc.,  p.  89. 
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At  the  battle  of  Appomattox  a  division  of  picked  Colored 
Troops  (Gen.  Birney*)  accomplished  some  most  desperate  and 
brilliant  fighting,  and  received  the  praise  of  the  white  troops  who 
acted  as  their  support. 

From  the  day  the  Government  put  arms  into  the  hands  of 
Negro  soldiers  to  the  last  hour  of  the  Slave-holders*  Rebellion 
they  rendered  effective  aid  in  surpressing  the  rebellion  and  in 
saving  the  Union.  They  fought  a  twofold  battle — conquered 
the  prejudices  and  fears  of  the  white  people  of  the  North  and  the 
swaggering  insolence  and  lofty  confidence  of  the  South. 

As  to  the  efficiency  of  Negroes  as  soldiers  abundant  testi- 
mony awaits  the  hand  of  the  historian.  The  following  letter 
speaks  for  itself. 

ADJ.-GEN.  THOMAS  ON  NEGRO  SOLDIERS. 

"War  Dep't,  Adj.-General's  Office,) 
^  "Washington,  May  30,  1864.  ) 

"  Hon.  H.  Wilson  : 

"  Dear  Sir  :  On  several  occasions  when  on  the  Mississippi  River, 
I  contemplated  writing  to  you  respecting  the  colored  troops  and  to  sug- 
gest that,  as  they  have  been  fully  tested  as  soldiers,  their  pay  should  be 
raised  to  that  of  white  troops,  and  I  desire  now  to  give  my  testimony  in 
their  behalf.  You  are  aware  that  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  freedmen  for  over  a  year,  and  have  necessarily  been  thrown  in 
constant  contact  with  them. 

**  The  negro  in  a  state  of  slavery  is  brought  up  by  the  master,  from 
early  childhood,  to  strict  obedience  and  to  obey  implicitly  the  dictates 
of  the  white  man,  and  they  are  thus  led  to  believe  that  they  are  an  in- 
ferior race.  Now,  when  organized  into  troops,  they  carry  this  habit  of 
obedience  with  tliem,  and  their  officers  being  entirely  white  men,  the  ne- 
groes promptly  obey  their  orders. 

*'  A  regiment  is  tlius  rapidly  brought  into  a  state  of  discipline.  They 
are  a  religious  people — another  high  quality  for  making  good  soldiers. 
They  are  a  musical  people,  and  thus  readily  learn  to  march  and  accu- 
rately perform  their  manoeuvres.  They  take  pride  in  being  elevated  as 
soldiers,  and  keep  themselves,  as  their  camp  grounds,  neat  and  clean. 
This  I  know  from  special  inspection,  two  of  my  staff- officers  being  con- 
stantly on  ins])ecting  duty.      They  have  proved  a  most  important  addi- 


'  I  remember  now,  as  I  was  in  the  battle  of  Appomattox  Court  House,  that  Gen. 
Birney  was  relieved  just  after  the  battle  of  Farmville,  because  he  refused  to  march  his 
division  in  the  rear  of  all  the  white  troops.  It  was  doubtless  Gen.  Foster  who  led  the 
Colored  Troops  in  the  action  at  Appomattox, 
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ttOD  to  OUT  forces,  enabling  the  Generals  in  active  operations  to  take  a 
large  force  of  white  troops  into  the  field  ;  and  now  brigades  of  blacks 
are  placed  wirh  the  whites.  The  forts  erected  at  the  important  points 
on  the  river  arc  nearly  all  garrisoned  by  blacks — artillery  regiments 
raised  for  the  purpose^ — say  at  Paducah  and  Columbus,  Kentucky, 
Memfihis,  Tennessee,  Vick«iburg  and  Natchez,  Mississippi  and  most  of 
ihe  works  around  New  Orleans, 

**  Experience  proves  that  they  manage  heavy  guns  very  well.  Their 
fighting  qualities  have  also  been  fully  tested  a  number  of  times,  and  I 
am  yet  to  hear  of  the  first  case  where  they  did  not  fully  stand  up  to 
their  work.  I  passed  over  the  ground  where  the  ist  Louisiana  made 
the  gallant  charge  at  Port  Hudsou,  by  far  the  stronger  part  of  the  rebel 
works.  The  wonder  is  that  so  many  have  made  their  escape.  At  Mil- 
ltken*s  Bend  where  I  had  three  incomplete  regiments, — one  without 
arms  until  the  day  previous  to  the  attack, — greatly  superior  numbers  of 
the  rebels  charged  furiously  up  to  the  very  breastworks.  The  negroes 
met  the  enemy  on  llic  ramparts,  and  both  sides  freely  used  the  bayonet 
— ^a  most  rare  occurrence  in  warfare,  as  one  of  the  other  party  gives 
way  before  coming  in  contact  with  the  steel.     The  rebels  were  defeated 

»with  heavy  loss.  The  bridge  at  Moscow,  on  the  line  of  railroad  from 
Memphis  to  Corinth,  was  defended  by  one  small  regiment  of  blacks.  A 
cavalry  attack  of  three  limes  their  number  was  made,  the  blacks  de- 
ifying them  in  three  charges  made  by  the  Rebels. 
■^  **  They  fought  them  hours  till  our  cavalry  came  up,  when  the  defeat 
was  made  complete,  many  of  the  dead  being  left  on  the  field. 
'*  A  cavalry  force  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  attacked  three  hundred 
rebel  cavalry  near  the  Big  IJIack  with  signal  success,  a  number  of  pris- 
oners being  taken  and  marched  to  Vicksburg.  Forrest  attacked  Padu- 
cah with  7,500  men.  The  garrison  ^was  between  500  and  600,  nearly 
400  being  colored  troops  recently  raised.  What  troops  could  have 
done  better  ?  So,  loo,  they  fought  well  at  Fort  Pillow  till  oveq>owercd 
by  greatly  superior  numbers. 

**  The  above  enumerated  cases  seem  to  me  sufficient  to  demonstrate 
the  value  of  the  colored  troops, 

**  1  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  reRpecifully, 

"Your  obedient  servant, 

"  L,  Thomas,  Adj^GentraJ. 

In  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  Colored  Troops  at  Peters, 
burg,  a  correspondent  to  the  *'  Boston  Journar'  gave  the  follow- 
ing account  from  the  lips  of  Gen,  Smith  : 

"  A  few  days  ago  I  sat  in  the  lent  of  Gen.  W.  F.  Smith,  commander 
of  the   1 8th  Corps,  and  heard  his  narration  of  the  manner  in  which 
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Gen.  Hinks'  division  of  colored  troops  stood  the  fire  and  charged  upon 
the  Rebel  works  east  of  Petersburg  on  the  i6th  of  June.  There  were 
thirteen  guns  pouring  a  constant  fire  of  shot  and  shell  upon  those 
troops,  enfilading  the  line,  cutting  it  lengthwise  and  crosswise,  *Yet 
they  stood  unmoved  for  six  hours.  Not  a  man  flinched.  [These  are 
the  words  of  the  General.]  It  was  as  severe  a  test  as  1  ever  saw.  But 
they  stood  it,  and  when  my  arrangements  were  completed  for  charging 
the  works,  they  moved  with  the  steadiness  of  veterans  to  the  attack.  I 
expected  that  they  would  fall  back,  or  be  cut  to  pieces ;  but  when  I 
saw  them  move  over  the  field,  gain  the  works  and  capture  the  guns, 
I  was  astounded.  They  lost  between  500  and  600  in  doing  it.  There 
is  material  in  the  negroes  to  make  the  best  troops  in  the  world,  if  they 
are  properly  trained.' 

"  These  are  the  words  of  one  of  the  ablest  commanders  and  engi- 
neers in  the  service.  A  graduate  of  West  Point,  who,  earlier  in  the  war, 
had  the  prejudices  which  were  held  by  many  other  men  against  the 
negro.  He  has  changed  his  views.  He  is  convinced,  and  honorably 
follows  his  convictions,  as  do  all  men  who  are  not  stone  blind  or  per- 
versely wilful."* 

Gen.  Blunt  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  speaks  of  the  valor  of  Col- 
ored Troops  at  the  battle  of  Honey  Springs.     He  says: 

"The  negroes  (ist  colored  regiment)  were  too  much  for  the  enemy, 

and  let  me  here  say  that  1  never  saw  such  fighting  as  was  done  by  that 
negro  regiment.  They  fought  like  veterans,  with  a  coolness  and  valor 
that  is  unsurpassed.  They  preserved  their  line  perfect  throughout  the 
whole  engagement,  and  although  in  the  hottest  of  the  fight,  they  never 
once  faltered.  Too  much  praise  cannot  be  awarded  them  for  their  gal- 
lantry. The  question  that  negroes  will  fight  is  settled,  besides  they 
make  better  soldiers  in  every  respect,  than  any  troops  I  have  ever  had 
under  my  command."''' 

The  following  fronn  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
**Ne\v  York  Tribune  "  is  of  particular  value  : 

'*  In  speaking  of  the  soldierly  qualities  of  our  colored  troops,  I  do 
not  refer  specially  to  their  noble  action  in  the  perilous  edge  of  battle; 
that  is  settled,  but  to  their  docility  and  their  patience  of  labor  and  suf- 
fering in  the  camp  and  on  the  march. 

'*  I  have  before  me  a  private  letter  from  a  friend,  now  Major  in  one 
of  the  Pennsylvania  colored  regiments,  a   portion   of   which    I  think  the 


*  Tribune,  July  26,  1864.  "Tribune,  August  19,  1863. 
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public  should  find  in  your  cotumns.  He  says  in  speaking  of  service  in 
his  regiment  :  '  I  am  delighted  with  it,  I  find  that  these  colored  men 
learn  evcr\'  thing  that  pertains  to  the  duties  of  a  soldier  much  faster 
than  any  white  soldiers  I  have  ever  seen.  The  reason  is  apparent, — 
not  that  they  are  smarter  than  white  men,  but  they  feel  promoted  ;  they 
feel  as  though  their  whole  sphere  of  life  was  advanced  and  enlarged. 
They  are  willing,  obedient,  and  cheerful ;  move  with  agility^  and  an 
/fill  of  mussc^  which  is  almost  a  sine  qua  non  to  soldierly  bearing.' 

**  Soon  after  the  letter  of  which  the  above  is  an  extract  was  written^ 
the  regiment  was  ordered  to  the  field  from  which  the  Major  writes 
again  :  *  The  more  I  know  and  see  of  these  negro  regiments,  the  more 
I  am  delighted  with  the  whole  enierprise.  It  is  truly  deh'ghtful  to 
command  a  xegiment  officered  as  these  are.  In  all  my  experience  I 
have  never  known  a  belter  class  of  officers.  ,  .  .  I  have  charge 
of  the  school  of  non-commissioned  officers  here.  I  drill  them  once  a 
day  and  have  them  recite  from  the  oral  instructions  given  them  the  day 
before.  I  find  them  more  anxious  to  learn  their  duties  and  more  ready 
to  perform  them  when  they  know  them  than  any  set  of  non-commis- 
sioned officers  I  ever  saw.  .  There  is  no  discount  on  these 
fellows  at  all.  Give  me  a  thousjind  such  men  as  compose  this  regiment 
and  I  desire  no  stronger  battalion  to  lead  against  an  enemy  tlut  is  at 
once  ibeir  oppressors  and  traitors  to  my,  and  my  soldiers'  country.' 

**  This  testimony  is  worth  a  chapter  of  speculation.  The  Major  al- 
ludes to  one  fact  above,  moreover,  to  which  the  public  attention  has 
not  been  often  directed^-the  excellent  and  able  men  who  arc  in  com- 
mand of  our  colored  troops.  They  are  generally  men  of  heart — men  of 
opinions^ — men  whose  generous  impulses  have  not  been  chilled  in  *  the 
cold  shade  of  West  Point.* 

**  The  officer  from  whose  letter  I  have  quoted  was  a  volunteer  in  the 
ranks  of  a  Pennsylvania  regiment  from  the  day  of  the  attack  on  Sumter 
until  August,  »862.  His  bravery,  his  devotion  to  the  principles  of  free* 
dom,  his  zeal  in  the  holy  cause  of  his  country  through  ail  the  campaigns 
of  the  calamitous  McCiellan,  won  the  regard  and  attention  of  our  loyal 
Governor  Curtin,  who,  wiih  rare  good  sense  and  discrimination,  took 
him  from  the  ranks  and  made  him  first,  Lieut. -Colonel,  and  then 
Colonel  of  a  regiment  in  the  nine  months'  service.  He  carried  himself 
through  all  in  such  a  manner  as  fully  justified  the  Governor's  confidence, 
and  hiis  stepped  now  into  a  position  where  his  patriotic  zeal  can  con- 
centrate the  valor  of  these  untutored  free  men  in  defense  of  our  impcr- 
rilled  country.  So  long  as  these  brave  colored  men  are  officered  by 
gallant,  high-hearted,  i>lave-hating  men,  we  can  never  despair  of  the 
Republic/'  * 

*  Kew  York  Tfilwific,  Kov.  14.  1S61, 
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Mr  D.  Aden  in  a  letter  to  Col,  Darling,  dated  Norfolk,  Va*, 
Feb.  22,  1S64,  said  : 

"  During  the  expedition  last  October  to  Charles  City  Court  House, 
on  the  Peninsula^  the  colored  troops  marched  steadily  through  sIothi 
aod  mud  ;  and  on  coming^ up  with  the  enemy,  behaved  as  bravely  under 
fire  as  veterans.  An  officer  of  the  1st  N.  Y.  Mounted  Rifles^-a  most 
bitter  opponent  and  reviler  of  colored  troops—who  was  engaged  in  this 
affair,  vohinteered  the  statement  that  they  had  fought  bravely,  and,  in 
his  own  language,  more  expressive  than  elegant,  were  'bully  boys*— 
which  coming  from  such  a  source,  might  be  regarded  as  the  highest 
praise, 
-  "' During  the  rt^cent  advance  toward  Richu^.Uil  U#iil»ia»i^  ;»«.  X^uiQu 
prisoners,  the  4th,  5  th,  and  9th  regiments  formed  part  of  the  expedition 
and  behaved  splendidly.  They  marched  thirty  miks  in  ten  hours,  and 
an  unusually  small  number  straggled  on  the  route." 

Col.  John  A.  Foster  of  the  175th  New  York;,  in  January,  1864, 
wrote  to  Col.  Darling  as  follows : 

"  While  before  Port  Hudson,  during  the  siege  of  that  place,  I  was 
acting  on  Col.  Gooding's  staff,  prior  to  the  arrival  of  my  regiment  at 
that  place.  On  the  assault  of  May  27,  1863,  Col.  Gooding  was  ordered 
to  proceed  to  the  extreme  right  of  our  lines  and  oversee  the  charge  of 

the  two  regiments  constituting  the  negro-brigade,  and  I  accompanied 
him. 

"  We  witnessed  them  in  line  of  battle,  under  a  very  heavy  fire  of 
musketry,  and  siege  and  field  pieces.  There  was  a  deep  gully  or  bayou 
before  them,  which  they  could  not  cross  nor  ford  in  the  presence  of  the 
enemy,  and  hence  an  assault  was  wholly  impracticable.  Yet  they  made 
five  several  attempts  to  swim  and  cross  it,  preparatory  to  an  assault  on 
the  enemy's  works  ;  and  in  this,  too,  in  fair  view  of  the  enemy,  and  at 
short  musket  range.  Added  to  this,  the  nature  of  the  enemy's  works 
was  such  that  it  allowed  an  enfilading  fire.  Success  was  impossible  ; 
yet  they  behaved  as  cool  as  if  veterans,  and  when  ordered  to  retire, 
marched  off  as  if  on  parade.  I  feel  satisfied  that,  if  the  position  of  the 
bayou  had  been  known  and  the  assault  made  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the 
left  of  where  it  was,  the  place  would  have  been  taken  by  this  negro 
brigade  on  that  day. 

"  On  that  day  I  witnessed  the  attack  made  by  the  divisions  of  Gen- 
erals Grover  and  Paine,  and  can  truly  say  I  saw  no  steadier  fighting  by 
those  daring  men  than  did  the  negroes  in  this  their  first  fight. 

'*  On  the  second  assault,  June  14th,  in  the  assault  made  by  Gen. 
Paine's  division,  our  loss  was  very  great  in  wounded,  and,  as  there  was 
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a  want  of  ambulance  n)en,  l  ordered  about  a  hundred  negroes,  who 
were  standing  idle  and  unharmed,  to  take  the  stretchers  and  carry  the 
wounded  from  the  field.  Under  a  most  severe  fire  of  musketry,  grape, 
and  canister,  they  performed  this  duty  with  unflmching  courage  and 
nonchalance.  They  suffered  severely  in  this  duly  both  in  killed  and 
wounded  ;  yet  not  a  man  faltered.  These  men  had  just  been  recruited, 
and  were  not  even  partially  disciplined.  But  I  next  saw  the  negroes 
(engineers)  working  in  these  trenches,  under  a  heavy  fire  of  the  enemy. 
Tliey  worked  faithfully,  and  wholly  regardless  of  exposure  to  the  ene- 
my's fire.*' 

Mr.  Cadwallader  in  his  despatch  concerning  the  battle  of 
Spottsylvania,  dated  May  i8th,  says: 

^*  It  IS  a  subject  of  considerable  merriment  in  camp  that  a  charge  of 
the  famous  Hampton  Legion,  the  flower  of  Southern  chivalry^  was  re» 
pulsed  by  the  Colored  Troops  of  General  Ferrero's  command/' ' 

These  arc  but  a  fi'uf  of  the  tributes  that  brave  and  true  white 
men  cheerfully  gave  to  the  valor  and  loyalty  of  Colored  Troops 
during  the  war.  No  officer,  whose  privilege  it  was  to  command 
or  observe  the  conduct  of  these  troops,  has  ever  hesitated  to  give 
a  full  and  cheerful  endorsement  of  their  worth  as  men,  their 
loyalty  as  Americans,  and  their  eminent  qualifications  for  the 
duties  and  dangers  of  military  life.  No  history  of  the  war  has 
ever  been  %vritten,  no  history  of  the  war  ever  can  be  written,  with- 
out mentioning  the  patience,  endurance,  fortitude,  and  heroism 
of  the  Negro  soldiers  who  prayed,  wept,  fought,  bled,  and  died 
for  the  preservation  •f  the  Union  of  the  United  States  of 
America ! 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

CAPTURE  AND  TREATMENT  OF  NEGRO  SOLDIERS. 
Thb  Miutakv  SurLOYMBirr  op  Nbgrou  DisTAnwtn.  to  the  Rbbsl  AoTwoBrmft. — Tm  Cov- 

PSDBRATBS  THB  FlRST  TO  BMPLOV  NbCROBS  AS  SOLDIBBS.  —  jBPPBBaOM  DaVW  BBFVBB  TO  TUB 
SUBJBCr  IN  HIS  MrSBAGB,  AMD  THB  CONrBDBBATB  COMCBBSi  OBDBBS  AlX  NSCROBS  CAPTUBBD 
TO    BB  TUBNBD    OVBB   TO  THB   StaTB   AuTHOBITIBS,  AND    BAUBS  THB  **  BuiCIC    FlAG**    UPON 

Whitb  Opficbbs  commanding  Nbcbo  Soloibbs.  —  Thb  New  Yobk  Pbbsb  calls  ufoir  t«b 

GOVBBNMBNT    TO    PROTBCT    ITS    NbGBO    SoLDIBSS.  —  SbCKBTaBV   StaMTOn'b    AcnOM.  —  TbB 

Pbbsidbnt's  Obdbr.— Cobbbsponobkcb  bbtwbsh  Gbn.  Pbck  and  Gbc.  Pickbtt  in  Rbgabd 

TO  THB  KiLUNG  OP  A  COLORBD  MaN  APTBB  HB  HAD  SURBBMDBBBD  AT  THB  BaTTUI  OP  Hwmm 
BBBN.  —  SotrrHBBN    PbBSS   ON    THB    CaPTUBB   AND    TbBATMBNT  OP    NiGRO    SOLDIBBS.  —  ThB 

Rbbbls  rbpvsb  to  bxchangb  Nbgro  Soldibbs  capturbd  on  Mobbis  and  Jambs  Islands  on 
Account  op  thb  Obobr  op  thb  Conpbdbbatb  Cokgbbss  which  bbquibbd  thbm  to  sb 

TUBNBD  OVBB  TO  THB  AUTHOBITIBS  OP  THB  SbVBBAL  StaTBS.  —  JbPPBRSOH  DaVIS  ISSUBS  A 
PBOTLAMATION    OUTLAWING    GbM.  B.    F.    BuTLBR.  —  Hb    IS  TO   BB   HUNG   WITHOUT   TbiAL   BV 

ANY  Conpbdbbatb  Ofpicbr  who  may  capture  him.  — The  Bathe  op  Fort  Pillow.— Thb 
Gallant  Dbpbncb  by  thb  Little  Band  •op  Union  Troops.— It  bbpusbs  to  capitulats 
and  u  assaultbd  and  captubed  by  an  Ovbbwhblming  Force.  — The  Union  Tbook 
butchbrbd  in  Cold  Blood.  —  The  Wounded  abb  carried  into  Housss  which  abb  pibbo 

AND  burned  with  THBIR  HeLPLBSS  VICTIMS.  —  MbN  ABB  NAILED  TO  THB  OUTSIDB  OP  BUILD- 
INGS through  THBIR  HaNDS  AND  FbBT  AND  BURNT  AUVB.  — TbB  WoUNDED  AND  DyINC 
ARB    BRAINED    WHBRB   THEY    LAY    IN    THEIR    EbDINC    BlOOD.  —  Thb    OUTRAGES   ARB    RENBWU 

IN  THE  Morning.  —  Dead  and  Living  find  a  Common  Sepulchre  in  the  Trbnch. —  General 

ChaLMKRS  ORDERS     THE     KILLING    OP    A    NbGRO    ChILD. —TESTIMONY    OF     THB     FeW     UnICMI 

Soldiers  who  were  enabled  to  crawl  out  op  the  Gilt  Edge,  Fire  Proof  Hell  at 
Pillow.  —  They  give  a  Sickening  Account  of  the  Massacre  before  the  Sbnatb 
Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War.  —  Gen.  Forrest's  Futile  Attbmkt  to  de- 
stroy THE  Record  of  his  Foul  Crime.  —  Fort  Pillow  Massacre  without  a  Parallel 
IN  History.  * 

THE  appearance  of  Negroes  as  soldiers  in  the  armies  of  the 
United  States  seriously  offended  the  Southern  view  of 
"the  eternal  fitness  of  things."  No  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  Government  was  so  abhorrent  to  the  rebel  army.  It 
called  forth  a  bitter  wail  from  Jefferson  Davis,  on  the  I2th  of 
January,  1863,  and  soon  after  the  Confederate  Congress  elevated 
its  olfactory  organ  and  handled  the  subject  with  a  pair  of  tongs. 
After  a  long  discussion  the  following  was  passed : 

"  Resolved,  by  the 'Congress  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America^  In 
response  to  the  message  of  the  President,  transmitted  to  Congress  at 
the  commencement  of  the  present  session,  That,  in  the  opinion  of 
Congress,  the  commissioned  officers  of  the  enemy  ought  n4ft  to  be  de- 
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livered  to  the  authorities  of  the  respective  States,  as  suggested  in  the 
said  message^  but  all  captives  laken  by  the  Confederate  forces  ought 
to  be  dealt  with  and  disposed  of  by  the  Confederate  Government. 

**  Sec.  2.  That,  in  the  judgment  of  Congress*  the  proclamations  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  dated  respectively  Septetnber  22, 
1862,  and  January  r,  1S63,  and  the  other  measures  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  and  of  its  authorities,  commanders,  and  forceSi 
designed  or  tending  to  emancipate  slaves  in  the  Confederate  States^ 
or  to  abduct  such  slaves,  or  to  incite  them  to  insurrection,  or  to  em- 
ploy negroes  in  war  against  the  Confederate  States,  or  to  overthrow 
the  institution  of  African  Slavery,  and  bring  on  a  servile  war  in  these 
States,  would,  if  successful,  produce  atrocious  consequences,  and  they 
are  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  those  usages  which,  in  modern  war- 
fare, prevail  among  civilized  nations  ;  they  may,  therefore,  be  properly 
and  lawfully  repressed  by  retaliation. 

**Sec.  3.  That  in  every  case  wherein,  during  the  present  war,  any 
violation  of  the  laws  or  usages  of  war  among  civilized  nations  shall 
be,  or  has  been,  done  and  perpetrated  by  those  actitig  under  the 
authority  o{  the  Government  of  the  United  Stales,  on  the  persons  or 
property  of  citizens  of  the  Confederate  Stales,  or  of  those  under  the 
protection  or  in  the  land  or  naval  service  of  the  Confederate  States, 
or  of  any  State  of  the  Confederacy,  the  President  of  the  Confederate 
States  is  hereby  authorized  to  cause  full  and  ample  retaliation  to  be 
made  for  every  such  violation^  in  such  manner  and  to  such  extent  as  he 
may  think  proper. 

**  Sec,  4.  That  every  white  person,  bemg  a  commissioned  officer, 
or  acting  as  such^  who,  during  the  present  war,  shall  command  negroes 
or  mulaitoes  in  arms  against  the  Confederate  States,  or  who  shall  arm, 
train,  organise,  or  prepare  negroes  or  mulattoes  for  military  service 
againstHhe  Confederate  States,  or  who  shall  voluntarily  aid  negroes  or 
mulattoes  in  any  military  enterprise,  attack,  or  conflict  in  such  service, 
shall  be  deemed  as  inciting  servile  insurrection,  and  shall,  if  capt- 
ured»  be  put  to  death,  or  be  otherwise  punished  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court, 

**Sec\  5.  Every  person,  being  a  commissioned  officer,  or  acting 
as  such  in  the  service  of  the  enemy,  who  shall,  during  the  present 
war,  excite,  attempt  to  excite,  or  cause  lo  be  excited,  a  servile  insur- 
rection, or  who  shall  incite*  or  cause  to  be  incited,  a  slave  or  rebel, 
shall,  if  captured,  be  put  to  death,  or  be  otherwise  punished  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court. 

"  Sbc,  6,  Every  person  charged  with  an  offence  punishable  un- 
der the  preceding  resolutions  shall,  during  the  present  war,  be  tried 
before  the  military  court  attached  to  the  army  or  corps  by  the  troops  of 
which  he  shall  have  been  captured,  or  by  such  other  military  court  as  the 
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President  may  direct,  and  in  such  manner  and  under  such  regulations 
as  the  President  shall  prescribe  ;  and,  after  conviction,  the  President  may 
commute  the  punishment  in  such  manner  and  on  such  terms  as  he  may 
deem  proper. 

"  Sec.  7.  All  negroes  and  mulattoes  who  shall  be  engaged  in 
war,  or  be  taken  in  arms  against  the  Confederate  Slates,  or  shall 
give  aid  or  comfort  to  the  enemies  of  the  Confederate  States,  shall, 
when  captured  in  the  Confederate  States,  be  delivered  to  the  au- 
thorities of  the  State  or  States  in  which  they  shall  be  captured,  to 
be  dealt  with  according  to  the  present  or  future  laws  of  such  State 
or  States." 

This  document  stands  alone  among  the  resolves  of  the  civil- 
ized governments  of  all  Christendom.  White  persons  acting  as 
commissioned  officers  in  organizations  of  Colored  Troops  were 
to  "  be  put  to  death ! "  And  all  Negroes  and  Mulattoes  taken  in 
arms  against  the  Confederate  Government  were  to  be  turned  over 
to  the  authorities — civil,  of  course — of  the  States  in  which  they 
should  be  captured,  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  present  or 
future  laws  of  such  States !  Now,  what  were  the  laws  of  the 
Southern  States  respecting  Negroes  in  arms  against  white  people? 
The  most  cruel  death.  And  fearing  some  of  those  States  had 
modified  their  cruel  slave  Code,  the  States  were  granted  the  right 
to  pass  ex  post  facto  laws  in  order  to  give  the  cold-blooded  mur- 
der of  captured  Negro  soldiers  the  semblance  of  law, — and  by  a 
civil  law  too.  Colored  soldiers  and  their  officers  had  been  butch- 
ered  before  this  in  South  Carolina,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and 
Florida,  notwithstanding  the  rebels  were  the  first  to  arm  Negroes, 
as  has  been  already  shown.  If  the  Confederates  had  a  right  to 
arm  Negroes  and  include  them  in  their  armies,  why  could  not 
the  Federal  Government  pursue  the  same  policy?  But  the 
Rebel  Government  had  determined  upon  a  barbarous  policy 
in  dealing  with  captured  Negro  soldiers, — and  barbarous  as 
that  policy  was,  the  rebel  soldiers  exceeded  its  cruel  provisions 
tenfold.     Their  treatment  of  Negroes  was  perfectly  fiendish. 

But  what  was  the  attitude  of  the  Federal  Government  ?  Si- 
lence, until  the  butcheries  of  its  gallant  defenders  had  sickened 
the  civilized  world,  and  until  the  Christian  governments  of  Europe 
frowned  upon  the  inhuman  indifiference  of  the  Government  that 
would /^nT  its  slaves  to  fight  its  battles  and  then  allow  them  to 
be  tortured  to  death  in  the  name  of  "  State  laws  f  Even  the 
most  conservative  papers  of  the  North  began  to  feel  that  some 
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policy  ought  to  be  adopted  whereby  the  lives  of  Colored  soldiers 
could  be  protected  against  the  inhuman  treatnrent  bestowed  upon 
them  when  captured  by  the  rebels.  In  the  spring  of  1863,  the 
•*  Tribune,*'  referring  to  this  subject,  said,  editorially : 

**  The  Government  has  sent  Adj. -General  Thomas  to  the  West  wun 
full  antjiority  to  arm  and  organize  the  negroes  for  service  against  the 
Rebels.  They  are  to  be  employed  to  protect  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi  and  other  rivers  against  guerrillas^  and  as  garrisons  at  forti-* 
fled  posts,  and  are  evidently  destined  for  all  varieties  of  mihtary  duty. 
Seven  thousand  soldiers  who  listened  to  this  announcement  at  Fort 
Curtis  received  it  with  satisfaction  and  applause.  Gen,  Thomas,  here- 
tofore known  as  opposed  to  this  and  all  similar  measures,  urged  in  his 
address  that  the  Blacks  should  be  treated  with  kindness  ;  declared  his 
belief  in  their  capacity,  and  informed  the  officers  of  the  army  that  no 
one  would  be  permitted  to  oppose  or  in  any  way  interfere  with  this 
policy  of  the  Government, 

*•  It  is  not  directly  stated,  but  may  be  inferred  from  the  Despatch, 
that  the  negroes  are  not  to'be  encouraged  to  enlist,  but  are  to  be  drafted. 
At  all  events,  the  policy  of  the  Government  to  employ  Black  Troops  in 
active  service  is  definitely  established,  and  it  becomes — as  indeed  it 
has  been  for  months — a  very  serious  question  what  steps  are  to  be 
taken  for  their  protection.  The  Proclamation  of  Jefferson  Davis  re- 
mains unrevoked.  By  it  he  threatened  death  or  slavery  to  every  negro 
taken  in  arms,  and  to  their  white  officers  the  same  fate.  What  is  ihc 
response  of  our  Government?  Hitherto, 'silence.  The  number  of 
negroes  in  its  service  has  already  increased  ;  in  South  Carolina  they 
have  already  been  mustered  into  regiments  by  a  sweeping  conscription, 
and  now  in  the  West  apparently  the  same  policy  is  adopted  and  rigor- 
ously enforced. 

*'  Does  the  Government  mean  that  the  men  are  to  be  exposed  not 
merely  to  the  chances  of  battle,  but  to  the  doom  which  the  unanswered 
Proclamation  of  the  Rebel  President  threatens? 

**  Every  black  soldier  now  marches  to  battle  with  a  halter  about  his 
neck.  The  simple  question  is  :  Shall  we  protect  and  insure  the  ordi- 
nary treatment  of  a  prisoner  of  war  ?  Under  it,  every  negro  yet  capt- 
ured has  suffered  death  or  been  sent  bark  to  the  hell  of  slavery  from 
which  he  had  escaped.  The  bloody  massacre  of  black  prisoners  at 
Murfrcesboro,  brooked^  so  far  as  the  public  knows,  no  retaliation  at 
Washington.  The  black  servants  captured  at  Galveston — free  men  and 
citizens  of  Massachusetts — were  sold  into  slavery  and  remained  there. 
In  every  instance  in  which  they  have  had  the  opportunity,  the  rebels 
have  enforced  their  barbarous  proclamation.  How  much  longer  are 
they  to  be  suffered  to  do  it  without  remonstrance! 
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"  Gen.  Hunter — at  this  moment  in  the  field, — General  Butler,  and 
hundreds  of  other  white  officers  are  included  in  this  Proclamation,  or 
were  previously  outlawed  and  adjudged  a  felon's  death.  Delay  re- 
monstrance much  longer,  and  retaliation  must  supersede  it.  If  the 
Government  wishes  to  be  spared  the  necessity  of  retaliating,  it  has  only 
to  say  that  it  will  retaliate — to  declare  by  proclamation  or  general  order 
that  all  its  soldiers  who  may  be  captured  must  receive  from  tha  Rebels 
the  treatment  to  which,  as  prisoners  of  war,  they  are,  by  the  usages  of 
war,  entitled.  The  Government  can  know  no  distinction  of  color 
under  its  flag.  The  moment  a  soldier  shoulders  a  musket  he  is  invested 
with  every  military  right  which  belongs  to  a  white  soldier.  He  is  at 
least  and  above  all  things  entitled  to  the  safeguards  which  surround 
his  white  comrades. 

"It  is  not  possible  lo  suppose  the  Government  means  to  withhold 
them ;  we  only  urge  that  the  wisest,  safest,  and  humanest,  as  well  as 
the  most  honorable  policy,  is  at  once  to  announce  its  purpose."  * 

The  able  article  just  quoted  had  a  wholesome  effect  upon 
many  thoughtful  men  at  the  South,  arid  brought  the  blush  to 
the  cheek  of  the  nation.  A  few  of  the  Southern  journals  agreed 
with  Mr.  Greeley  that  the  resolves  of  the  Confederate  Congress 
were  unjustifiable;  that  the  Congress  had  no  right  to  say  what 
color  the  Union  soldiers  should  be ;  and  that  such  action  would 
damage  their  cause  in  the  calm  and  humane  judgment  of  all 
Europe.  But  the  Confederate  Congress  was  unmoved  and  un- 
movable  upon  this  subject. 

Three  Colored  men  had  been  captured  in  Stone  River  on  the 
gun-boat  **  Isaac  Smith."  They  were  free  men  ;  but,  notwith- 
standing this,  they  were  placed  in  close  confinement  and  treated 
like  felons.  Upon  the  facts  reaching  the  ear  of  the  Government, 
Secretary  Stanton  took  three  South  Carolina  prisoners  and  had 
them  subjected  to  the  same  treatment,  and  the  facts  telegraphed 
to  the  Rebel  authorities.  Commenting  upon  the  question  of  the 
treatment  of  captured  Colored  soldiers  the  "  Richmond  Exam- 
iner "  said : 

"  It  is  not  merely  the  pretension  of  a  regular  Government  affecting 
to  deal  with  *  Rebels,'  but  it  is  a  deadly  stab  which  they  are  aiming  at 
our  institutions  themselves — because  they  know  that,  it  we  were  in- 
sane enough  to  yield  this  point,  to  treat  Black  men  as  the  equals  of 
White,  and  insurgent  slaves  as  equivalent  to  our  brave  soldiers,  the  very 
foundation  of  Slavery  would  be  fatally  wounded." 

*  New  York  Tribune,  April  14,  1863. 
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Shortly  after  this  occurrence  an  exchange  of  prisoners  took 
place  in  front  of  Charleston,  The  rebels  returned  only  white 
prisoners.  When  upbraided  by  the  Union  officers  for  not  ex- 
changing Negroes  the  reply  came  that  under  the  resolutions  of 
the  Confederate  Congress  they  could  not  deliver  up  any  Negro 
soldiers.  This  fact  stirred  the  heart  of  the  North,  and  caused 
the  Government  to  act.  The  following  order  was  issued  by  the 
President : 


**  Executive  Mansion, 
**  Washington,  July  30,  1S63. 


**It  is  the  duty  of  every  Government  to  give  protection  to  its  citi- 
zens, of  whalever  class,  color,  or  condition,  and  especially  to  those  who 
are  duly  organized  as  soldiers  in  the  public  service.     The  law  of  nations, 
and  the  usages  and  customs  of  war,  as  carried  on  by  civilized  powers, 
^   permit  no  distinction  as  to  color  in  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  as 
^p  public  enemies.     To  sell  or  enslave  any  captured  person,  on  account  of 
1^  his  color,  and  for  no  offense  against  the  laws  of  war,  is  a  relapse  into 
,        barbarism,  and  a  crime  against  the  civilization  of  the  age. 
^H         "The  Government  of  the  United  States  will  give  the  same  protec- 
^^  tion  to  all  its  soldiers  ;  and  if  the  enemy  shall  sell  or  enslave  any  one 
because  of  his  color,  the  offense  shall  be  punished  by  retaliation  upon 
the  enemy^s  prisoners  in  our  possession. 

**  It  is  therefore  ordered  that,  for  every  soldier  of  the  United  Stales 
killed  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  war,  a  Rebel  soldier  shall  be  executed  ; 
and  for  every  one  enslaved  by  the  enemy  or  sold  into  Slavery,  a  Rebel 
soldier  shall  be  placed  at  hard  labor  on  public  works,  and  continued  al 
such  labor  until  the  other  shall  be  released  and  receive  the  treatment 
due  to  a  prisoner  of  war. 

''Abraham  Lincoln* 
*'  By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 
**E.  D,  Tq^^%%hv,  Assistant  Adjittani  General;' 


In  the  early  spring  of  1864,  there  was  a  great  deal  said  in  the 
Southern  journals  and  much  action  had  in  the  rebel  army  re- 
specting the  capture  and  treatment  of  Negro  soldiers.  The 
'*  Richmond  Examiner'*  contained  an  account  of  the  battle  of 
Newbern,  North  Carolina,  in  vi.rhich  the  writer  seemed  to  gloat 
over  the  fact  that  a  captured  Negro  had  been  hung  after  he  had 
surrendered.  It  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Gen,  Peck,  command- 
ing the  anny  of  the  District  of  North  Carolina,  when  the  follow- 
ing  correspondence  took  place  : 
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*'  Headquarters  op  thb  Army  and  District  op  1 

*' North  Carolina,  Nkwbkrn,  North  \ 

''Carolina,  Feb.  ii,  1864.  ) 

■*  Major-General  Pickett,  Department  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina^ 
•*  Confederate  Army^  Petershtrg. 

''  General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  a  slip  cut  from  the  Rich- 
mond 'Examiner,'  February  eighth,  1864.  It  is  styled  'The  Advance 
on  Newbem,'  and  appears  to  have  been  extracted  from  the  Petersburg 
*  Register,'  a  paper  published  in  the  city  where  your  headquarters  are 
located. 

''Your  attention  is  panicularly  invited  to  that  paragraph  which 

states  '  that  Colonel  Shaw  was  shot  dead  by  a  negro  soldier  from  the 

other  side  of  the  river,  which  he  was  spanning  with  a  pontoon  bridge^ 

*  and  that  '  the  negro  was  watched,  followed,  taken,  and  hanged  after 

the  action  at  ThomasviUe.' 

"  *  The  Advance  on  Newbern. — ^The  Petersburg  "  Register  gives 
the  following  additional  facts  of  the  advance  on  Newbern  :  Our  army, 
according  to  the  report  of  passengers  arriving  from  Weldon,  has  fallen 
back  to  a  point  sixteen  miles  west  of  Newbern.  The  reason  assigned 
for  this  retrograde  movement  was  that  Newbern  could  not  be  taken  by 
us  without  a  loss  on  our  part  which  would  find  no  equivalent  in  its  capt- 
ure, as  the  place  was  stronger  than  we  had  anticipated.  Yet,  in  spite 
of  this,  we  are  sure  that  the  expedition  will  result  in  good  to  our  cause. 
Our  forces  are  in  a  situation  to  get  large  supplies  from  a  country  still 
abundant,  to  prevent  raids  on  points  westward,  and  keep  tories  in  check, 
and  hang  them  when  caught. 

" '  From  a  private,  who  was  one  of  the  guard  that  brought  the  batch 
of  prisoners  through,  we  learn  that  Colonel  Shaw  was  shot  dead  by  a 
negro  soldier  from  the  other  side  of  the  river,  which  he  was  spanning 
with  a  pontoon  bridge.  The  negro  was  watched,  followed,  'taken,  and 
hanged  after  the  action  at  Thomasville.  It  is  stated  that  when  our 
troops  entered  Thomasville,  a  number  of  the  enemy  took  shelter  in  the 
houses  and  fired  upon  them.  The  Yankees  were  ordered  to  surrender, 
but  refused,  whereupon  our  men  set  fire  to  the  houses,  and  their  occu- 
pants got,  bodily,  a  taste  in  this  world  of  the  flames  eternal.' 

**  The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  wisely  seen  fit  to  enlist 
many  thousand  colored  citizens  to  aid  in  putting  down  the  rebellion, 
and  has  placed  them  on  the  same  footing  in  all  respects  as  her  white 
troops. 

•  •••••••• 

"  Believing  that  this  atrocity  has  been  perpetrated  without  your 
knowledge,  and  that  you  will  take  prompt  steps  to  disavow  this  violation 
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of  the  usages  of  war,  and  to  bring  the  offenders  to  justice,  I  shall  re- 
frain from  executing  a  rebi^l  soldier  until  I  learn  your  actioQ  in  the 
premises. 
^^  **  I  am,  very  respectfullj,  your  obedient  servant, 

^l  "John  J.  Peck, 

^^^^^  '' Major- General:' 

I   '*  Major 


Reply  of  General  Pickett. 

*' Headquarters  of  the  Department  of  North      ) 
** Carolina,  Petersburg,  Virginia,  February  i6,  1864.  J 

Major-General  John  J.  Peck,  U*  S.  A.,  Commanding  at  Newbcrn  s 


^ 


"General:  Your  communication  of  the  eleventh  of  February  is 
received,  I  have  the  honor  to  state  in  reply,  thai  the  paragraph  from  a 
newspaper  inclosed  therein,  is  not  only  without  foundation  in  fact,  but 
so  ridiculous  that  I  should  scarcely  have  supposed  it  worthy  of  consid- 
eration;  but  I  would  respectfully  inform  you  that  had  I  caught  any 
negro\,  who  had  killed  either  officer,  soldier,  or  citizen  of  the  Confederate 
States,  I  should  have  caused  him  to  be  immediately  executed. 

**  To  your  threat  expressed  in  the  following  extract  from  your  com- 
munication, namely  ;  'Believing  that  this  atrocity  has  been  perpetrated 
without  your  knowledge,  and  that  you  will  take  prompt  steps  to  disavow 
this  violation  of  the  usages  of  war,  and  to  bring  the  offenders  to  justice, 
I  shall  refrain  from  executing  a  rebel  soldier  until  I  learn  of  your  action 
in  the  premises/  I  have  merely  to  say  that  I  have  in  my  hands  and 
subject  to  my  orders,  captured  in  the  recent  operations  in  this  depart- 
ment, some  four  hundred  and  fifty  officers  and  men  of  the  United  States 
army,  and  for  every  man  you  hang  I  will  hang  ten  of  the  United  States 
army, 

»"  I  am.  General,  very  respectfullyp  your  obedient  servant, 
"  J.  R  Pickett. 
^L  **  Major-  General  Commanding,  *' ' 

As  already  indicated,  some  of  the  Southern  journals  did  not 
endorse  the  extreme  hardships  and  cruelties  to  which  the  rebels 
subjected  the  captured  Colored  men*  During  the  month  of  July, 
1865,  quite  a  number  of  Colored  soldiers  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy  on  Morris  and  James  islands.  The  rebels 
did  not  only  refuse  to  exchange  them  as  prisoners  of  war,  but 
treated  them  most  cruelty. 

On  this  ver>'  important  subject,  in  reply  to  some  strictures  of 

*  Rebellion  Rccs,|  vuU  viii.  Doc>  pp*  418,  419. 
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rr    misapprehension  ^,  the 
.v:«iresscd   to   that  joiirna! 


"Ma: 


F  S.  C,  (rA.,   AND   Fl.A  . 
iJgUSl    12,    1S63. 


mr):  Mercury 

on  .^ 


■  :  appear  to  have  written  under 
-  v.'d  with  the  present  status  of  t  .:: 
■  ?  iiui  James  Islands,  wliii  h  ]»ernv: 

■  "=  i.r.t.  dated  December  twenty-tniin",. 
••    -  ...Litured  in  arms  should  he  at  once 

: -:>.iHities  of  the  res|)ective  States  :•■ 

v:     .i.c«>rding  to  the  laws  of  said  Stale- 

V  ;■:  -::.:,ie  by  the  State  authorities  for  the 

: .::  as  none  of  them,  it  appeared,  iiatl 

-   .^.■."o"ina,  they  were  not  turned  over  to 

-•   nien:  there  was  no  ofticial  informiiion 

-. ::    :  Congre-^s  by  which  *  all  negroes  and 

:  :  ■.-.  war,  or  be  taken  in  arms  again>t  tlic 

:    ..   :    -T  comfort  to  the  enemies  -jf  the 

'.   :      :  .•  turned  (u-er  to  the  aut;io^l'.:J^ 

■-•.   -.■..  !i   l)e  ca])tiired,  to  he    dealt  w't!: 

■    -      .■.•■■;  -'tsurh  State  or  Slates.' 

.-.  ".-  "Wcver,  the   C'ommandin^   ("n-nr?a! 

''.    7  :.*r  ip-^tnictions  as  to  the  (li>pi)si:i'i!: 

-;.i     v    M->rri<  aiul   James  KLinds,  ar.ii 

-.  :.     \  ::i.it  they  must  be  turned  over  tn 

■  .   .■   ;.»  :U   resohiiions  of  C<.)n^^rcss  in 

.    .   ...  ...\    Jti.ly.  as  >0(m   as  a  copy  of  tl-e 

■  <    Kxce.itncy  Governor    lion t. am  w::> 
: .  -:  i  '.\erc  held  subject  to  hih  urder^.  to 

■  .  >    •  S  ^.::h  C'arolina. 

■■:  ■   ■    ^  '  liovernor  Bonham  reque-teii 

*  .'-.  c  istoiiy  until  he  could  m:ike 

■■.:    ".  :  -.at  custody  ihev  still  remain. 


It  servant, 
"  Thomas  Jordan. 

'*  Chief  of  Staify 
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The  Proclamation  of  Jefferson  Davis,  referred  to  in  the  second 
paragraph  of  Mr.  Jordan's  letter,  had  declared  Gen.  Butler  **  a 
^  felon,  an  outlaw,  and  an  enemy  of  mankind.*'  It  recited  his 
hanging  of  Mumford  ;  the  neglect  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
explain  or  disapprove  the  act ;  the  imprisonment  of  non-comba- 
tants; Butlers  woman  order;  his  sequestration  of  estates  in 
Western  Louisiana ;  and  the  inciting  to  insurrection  and  arming 
of  slaves,  Mr.  Davis  directed  any  Confederate  officer  who  should 
capture  Gen.  Butler  to  hang  him  immediately  and  without  trial. 
Mr.  Davis*s  proclamation  is  given  here»  as  history  is  bound  to  hold 
him  personally  responsible  for  the  cruelties  practised  upon  Negro 
soldiers  captured  by  the  rebels  from  that  time  till  the  close  of 
the  war. 

"  First  That  all  commissioned  officers  in  the  command  of  said 
Benjamin  F.  Butler  be  declared  not  entitled  to  he  considered  as  soldiers 
engaged  in  honorable  warfare,  hut  as  robbers  and  criminah,  deserving 
death  ;  and  that  they  and  each  of  them  be,  whenever  capturedt  reserved 
for  execution. 

**  Second.  That  the  private  soldiers  and  non-commissioned  oflficers 
in  the  army  of  said  Butler  be  considered  as  only  the  instruments  used 
for  the  commission  of  crimes  perpetrated  by  his  orders,  and  not  as  free 
agents  ;  that  they,  therefore,  be  treated,  when  captured  as  prisoners  of 
war,  with  kindness  and  humanity,  and  be  sent  home  on  the  usual  parole 
that  they  will  in  no  manner  aid  or  serve  the  United  Slates  in  any  ca- 
pacity during  the  continuance  of  this  war,  unless  duly  exchanged. 

**  Third.  That  all  negro  slaves  captured  in  arms  be  at  once  deliv- 
ered over  to  the  executive  authorities  of  the  respective  States  to  which 
they  belong,  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  laws  of  said  States. 

"  Fourth,  That  the  like  orders  be  executed  in  all  cases  with  respect 
to  all  commissioned  officers  of  the  United  States,  when  found  serving 
in  company  with  said  slaves  in  insurrection  against  the  authorities  of  the 
different  States  of  this  Confederacy, 

**  [Signed  and  sealed  at  Richmond,  Dec.  2:^^  1862.] 

*VJefferson  Davis." 

The  ghastly  horrors  of  Fort  Pillow  stand  alone  in  the  wide 
field  of  war  cruelties.  The  affair  demands  great  fortitude  in  the 
historian  who  would  truthfully  give  a  narrative  of  such  bloody» 
sickening  detail. 

On  the  18th  of  April,  1864,  Gen.  N.  B.  Forrest*  commanding 
a  corps  of  Confederate  cavalry,  appeared  before  Fort  Pillow,  situ- 
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ated  about  forty  miles  above  Memphis,  Tennessee,  and  de- 
manded lis  surrender.  It  was  held  by  Major  L,  F.  Booth,  with 
a  garrison  of  557  men,  262  of  whom  were  Colored  soldiers  of  the 
6th  U*  S.  Heavy  Artillery;  the  other  troops  were  white,  under 
Major  Bradford  of  the  13th  Tennessee  Cavalry.  The  garrison 
was  mounted  with  six  guns.  From  before  sunrise  until  nine  A.M. 
the  Union  troops  had  held  an  outer  line  of  intrenchments  ;  but 
upon  the  death  of  Major  Booth  Major  Bradford  retired  his  force 
into  the  fort.  It  was  situated  upon  a  high  bluff  on  the  Missi 
sippi  River,  flanked  by  two  ravines  with  sheer  declivities  and  par- 
tially timbered.  The  gun-boat  *' New  Era*'  was  to  have  cooper- 
ated  with  the  fort,  but  on  account  of  the  extreme  height  of  the 
bluff,  was  unable  to  do  much.  The  fighting  continued  until 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  firing  slackened  on 
both  sides  to  allow  the  guns  to  cool  off.  The  **  New  Era/' 
nearly  out  of  shell,  backed  into  the  river  to  clean  her  guns. 
During  this  lull  Gen.  Forrest  sent  a  flag  of  truce  demanding  the 
unconditional  surrender  of  the  fort.  A  consultation  of  the  Fed- 
eral officers  was  held,  and  a  request  made  for  twenty  minutes  to 
consult  the  officers  of  the  gun-boat.  Gen.  Forrest  refused  to 
grant  this,  saying  that  he  only  demanded  the  surrender  of  the 
fort  and  not  the  gun-boat.  He  demanded  an  immediate  surren- 
der, which  was  promptly  declined  by  Major  Bradford*  During 
the  time  these  negotiations  were  going  on,  Forrest's  men  were 
stealing  horses,  plundering  the  buildings  in  front  of  the  fort,  and 
closing  in  upon  the  fort  through  the  ravines,  which  was  unsol- 
dierly  and  cowardly  to  say  the  least.  Upon  receiving  the  refusal 
of  Major  Booth  to  capitulate,  Forrest  gave  a  signal  and  his  troops 
made  a  frantic  charge  upon  the  fort.  It  was  received  gallantly 
and  resisted  stubbornly,  but  there  was  no  use  of  fighting.  In  ten 
minutes  the  enemy,  assaulting  the  fort  in  the  centre^  and  striking 
it  on  the  flanks,  swept  in.  The  Federal  troops  surrendered ; 
but  an  indiscriminate  massacre  followed.  Men  were  shot  down 
in  their  tracks;  pinioned  to  the  ground  with  bayonet  and  sa- 
bre. Some  were  clubbed  to  death  while  dying  of  wounds; 
others  were  made  to  get  down  upon  their  knees,  in  which  con- 
dition they  were  shot  to  death*  Some  were  burned  alive,  hav- 
ing been  fastened  into  the  buildings,  while  still  others  were 
nailed  against  the  houses,  tortured,  and  then  burned  to  a  crisp* 
A  little  Colored  boy  only  eight  years  old  was  lifted  to  the 
horse  of  a  rebel  who  intended  taking  him  along  with  him»  when 
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Gen,  Forrest  meeting  the  soldier  ordered  him  to  put  the  child 
down  and  shoot  him.  The  soldier  remonstrated,  but  the  stern 
and  cruel  order  was  repeated,  emphasized  with  an  oath,  and 
baclced  with  a  threat  that  endangered  the  soldier's  life,  so  he 
put  the  child  on  the  ground  and  shot  him  dead !  From  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  until  the  merciful  darkness  came  and 
threw  the  sable  wings  of  night  over  the  carnival  of  death,  the 
slaughter  continued.  The  stars  looked  down  in  pity  upon  the 
dead — ah  !  they  were  beyond  the  barbarous  touch  of  the  rebel 
fiends — ^and  the  dying  ;  and  the  angels  found  a  spectacle  worthy 
of  their  tears.  And  when  the  morning  looked  down  upon  the 
battle-field,  it  was  not  to  find  it  peaceful  in  death  and  the  human 
hyenas  gone.  Alas  !  those  who  had  survived  the  wounds  of  the 
day  before  were  set  upon  again  and  brained  or  shot  to  death. 

The  Committee  on  the  Conduct  and  Expenditures  of  the  War 
gave  this  *•  Horrible  Massacre  "  an  investigation.  They  examined 
such  of  the  Union  soldiers  as  escaped  from  death  at  Fort  Pillow 
and  were  sent  to  the  Mound  City  Hospital,  Illinois.  The  follow- 
ing  extracts  from  the  testimony  given  before  the  Committee,  the 
Hons.  Ben.  F.  Wade  and  D.  W,  Gooch,  give  something  of  an 
idea  of  this  the  most  cruel  and  inhuman  affair  in  the  history 
of  the  civilized  world. 

Manuel  Nichols  (Colored),  private,  Company  B,  Sixth  United 
States  Heavy  Artillery,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Gooch; 


I 


Question.     Were  you  in  the  late  fight  at  Fort  Pillovr  ? 

Answer.     Yes,  sir, 

Q.     Were  you  wounded  there  ? 

A.     Yes*  sir. 

Q.     When  ? 

A.     I  was  wounded  once  about  a  half  an  hour  before  we  gave  itp* 

Q.     Did  they  do  any  thing  to  you  after  you  surrendered  ? 

A,  Yes,  sir  ;  they  shot  me  in  the  head  under  my  left  ear,  and  the 
morning  after  the  fight  they  shot  me  again  in  the  right  arm.  When 
they  came  up  and  killed  the  wounded  ones,  I  saw  some  four  or  five 
coming  down  the  hilL  1  said  to  one  of  our  boys  :  "  Anderson,  I  ex- 
pect if  those  fellows  come  here  ihey  will  kill  us/*  I  was  lying  on  my 
right  side,  leaning  on  my  elbow.  One  of  the  black  soldiers  went  into 
the  house  where  the  white  soldiers  were,  I  asked  him  if  there  was  any 
water  in  there,  and  he  said  yes ;  I  wanted  some,  and  took  a  stick  and 
tried  to  get  to  the  house.     I  did  not  get  to  the  house.     Some  of  them 
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came  along,  and  saw  a  little  boy  belonging  to  Compuij  D.  One  o( 
them  had  his  musket  on  his  shoulder,  and  shot  the  boy  dovB.  He 
said  :  "  All  you  damned  niggers  come  out  of  the  house ;  I  am  gmng 
to  shoot  you."  Some  of  the  white  soldiers  said :  "  Boys,  it  is  only 
death  anyhow ;  if  you  don't  go  out  they  will  come  in  and  carry  you 
out."  My  strength  seemed  to  come  to  me  as  if  I  had  never  been 
shot,  and  I  jumped  up  and  ran  down  the  hill.  .1  met  one  of  them 
coming  up  the  hill ;  he  said  :  "  Stop  !  "  but  I  kept  on  running.  As  I 
jumped  over  the  hill,  he  shot  me  through  the  right  arm. 

Q.    How  many  did  you  see  them  kill  after  they  had  surrendered  ? 

A.  After  I  surrendered  I  did  not  go  down  the  hill.  A  man  shot 
me  under  the  ear,  and  I  fell  down  and  said  to  mjrself  :  *'  If  he  don't 
shoot  me  any  more  this  won't  hurt  me."  One  of  their  officers  came 
along  and  hallooed :  *'  Forrest  says  no  quarter !  no  quarter  ! "  and 
the  next  one  hallooed  :     "  Black  flag  !  black  flag  ! " 

Q.    What  did  they  do  then  ? 

A.    They  kept  on  shooting.     I  could  hear  them  down  thic  hilL 

Q.     Did  you  see  them  bury  any  body  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  carried  me  around  right  to  the  comer  of  the 
Fort,  and  I  saw  them  pitch  men  in  there. 

Q.     Was  there  any  alive  ? 

A.     I  did  not  see  them  bury  any  body  alive. 

Q.     How  near  to  you  was  the  man  who  shot  you  under  die  ear  ? 

A.  Right  close  to  my  head.  When  I  was  shot  in  the  side,  a  man 
turned  me  over,  and  took  my  pocket-knife  and  pocket-book.  I  had 
some  of  these  brass  things  that  looked  like  cents.  They  said  :  "  Here 's 
some  money;  here's  some  money."  I  said  to  myself:  "You  got 
fooled  that  time." 

Major  Williams  (Colored),  private.  Company  B,  Sixth  United 
States  Heavy  Artillery,  sworn  and  examined. 
By  the  Chairman : 

Q.  Where  were  you  raised  ? 

A.  In  Tennessee  and  North  MississippL 

Q.  Where  did  you  enlist  ? 

A.  In  Memphis. 

Q.  Who  was  your  captain? 

A.  Captain  Lamburg. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  fight  at  Fort  Pillow  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  your  captain  with  you  ? 

A.  No,  sir  ;  I  think  he  was  at  Memphis. 
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Who  commanded  your  company  ? 

Lieutenant  Hunter  and  Sergeant  Fox  were  all  the  officers  we 


I 


A, 

had. 

Q.     What  did  you  see  done  there  ? 

A,  We  fought  them  right  hard  during  the  battle,  and  killed  some 
of  them.  After  a  time  ihey  sent  in  a  flag  of  truce.  They  said  after- 
ward that  they  did  it  to  make  us  stop  firing  until  their  reinforcements 
could  corae  up.  They  said  that  they  never  could  have  got  in  if  they 
had  not  done  that ;  that  we  had  whipped  them  ;  that  they  had  never 
seen  such  a  fight, 

Q.     Did  you  see  the  flag  of  truce  ? 
A.     Vcs,  sir. 

(i.     What  did  they  do  when  the  flag  of  truce  was  in  ? 
A.     They  kept  coming  up  nearer,  so  that  they  could  charge  quick. 
A  heap  of  them  came  up  after  we  stopped  firing. 
Q.     When  did  you  surrender  ? 

I  did  not  surrender  until  they  all  ran. 
Were  you  wounded  then  ? 
Yes,  sir ;  after  the  surrender. 
At  what  lime  of  day  was  that  ? 

They  told  me  it  was  about  half  after  one  o'clock,  I  was  wounded. 
Immediately  we  retreated. 

Q,     Did  you  have  any  arms  in  your  hands  when  they  shot  you  ? 
No,  sir;  I  was  an  artillery  man,  and  had  no  arms. 
Did  you  see  the  man  who  shot  you  ? 
No,  sir. 

Did  you  hear  him  say  any  thing  ? 

No,  sir  ;   I  heard  nothing.     He  shot  me.  and   I   was  bleeding 
pretty  free,  and   I   thought  to  myself:  '*  I  will  make  out  it  was  a  dead 
shot,  and  maybe  I  will  not  get  another/* 
Q»     Did  you  see  any  others  shot  ? 
A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  thing  said  about  giving  quarter  > 
A.  Major  Bradford  brought  in  a  black  flag,  which  meant  no  quar- 
ter. I  heard  some  of  the  rebel  offitrcrs  say  :  **  You  damned  rascals,  if 
you  had  not  fought  us  so  hard,  but  had  stopped  when  we  sent  in  a  flag 
of  truce,  we  would  not  have  done  any  thing  to  you."  I  heard  one  of 
the  officers  say:  "Kill  all  the  niggers";  another  one  said;  **No; 
Forrest  says  take  them  and  carry  ihum  with  him  to  wait  upon  him  and 
cook  for  him,  and  put  them  in  jail  and  send  them  to  their  masters." 
Still  Ihcy  kept  on  shooting.  They  shot  at  me  after  that,  but  did  not 
hit  me ;  a  rebel  officer  shot  at  me.  He  took  aim  at  my  side  ;  at  the 
crack  of  his  pistol  I  fell.  He  went  on  and  said  :  "There's  another 
dead  nigger." 
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Q.    Was  there  any  one  shot  in  the  hospital  that  day  ?   . 

A.  Not  that  I  know  of.  I  think  they  all  came  aii:ay  and  nmde  a 
raft  and  floated  across  the  mouth  of  the  creek  and  got  into  a  flat 
bottom. 

Q.     Did  you  see  any  buildings  burned  ? 

A.  I  stayed  in  the  woods  all  day  Wednesday.  I  was  there  Thon- 
day  and  looked  at  the  buildings.  I  saw  a  great  deal  left  that  they  did 
not  have  a  chance  to  bum  up.  I  saw  a  white  man  burned  up  who  was 
nailed  up  against  the  house. 

Q.    A  private  or  an  oflicer  ? 

A.  An  officer ;  I  think  it  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  Tenneaaee  cav- 
alry. 

Q.     How  was  he  nailed  ? 

A.    Through  his  hands  and  feet  right  against  the  house. 

Q.    Was  his  body  burned  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  burned  all  over — I  looked  at  him  good. 

Q.    When  did  you  sec  that  ? 

A.    On  the  Thursday  after  the  battle. 

Q.    Where  was  the  man  ? 

A.     Right  in  front  of  the  Fort 

Jacob  Thompson  (Colored),  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Q.     Were  you  a  soldier  at  Fort  Pillow  ? 

A.  No,  sir  ;  I  was  not  a  soldier  ;  but  I  went  up  in  the  Fort  and 
fought  with  the  rest.     I  was  shot  in  the  hand  and  the  head. 

Q.     When  were  you  shot  ? 

A.     After  I  surrendered. 

Q.     How  many  times  were  you  shot  ? 

A.  I  was  shot  but  once  ;  but  I  threw  my  hand  up,  and  the  shot 
went  through  my  hand  and  my  head. 

Q.     Who  shot  you  ? 

A.     A  private. 

Q.     What  did  he  say  ? 

A.     He  said  :  "  God  damn  you,  I  will  shoot  you,  old  friend.** 

Q.     Did  you  see  anybody  else  shot  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  just  called  them  out  like  dogs,  and  shot  them 
down.  I  reckon  they  shot  about  fifty,  white  and  black,  right  there. 
They  nailed  some  black  sergeants  to  the  logs,  and  set  the  logs  on  fire, 

Q.     When  did  you  see  that  ? 

A.  When  I  went  there  in  the  morning  I  saw  them  ;  they  were  burn- 
ing all  together. 
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Q.     Did  they  kill  them  before  they  bumed  them  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  they  nailed  them  10  the  logs ;  drove  the  nails  righl 
through  their  hands, 

Q.     How  many  did  you  see  in  that  condition  7 

A,     Some  four  or  five  ;  I  saw  two  while  men  bumed, 

Q.     Was  there  any  one  else  there  who  saw  that  ? 

A.     I  reckon  there  was  ;  1  could  not  tell  who. 

Q.     When  was  it  that  you  saw  them  ? 

A.  I  saw  them  in  the  morning  after  the  fight ;  some  of  them  were 
bumed  almost  in  two.  1  could  tell  they  were  while  men,  because  they 
were  whiter  than  the  colored  men. 

Q.     Did  you  notice  how  they  were  nailed  ? 

A.  I  saw  one  nailed  to  the  side  of  a  house  ;  he  looked  like  he  was 
nailed  right  through  his  wrist.  I  was  trying  then  to  get  to  the  boat 
when  1  saw  it, 

Q.     Did  you  see  them  kill  any  white  men  ? 

A.  They  killed  some  eight  or  nine  there,  I  reckon  they  killed  more 
than  twenty  after  it  was  all  over  j  called  them  out  from  under  the  hill, 
and  shot  them  down.  They  would  call  out  a  white  man  and  shoot  him 
down^  and  call  out  a  colored  man  and  shoot  htm  down  ;  do  it  just  as 
fast  as  they  could  make  their  guns  go  ofif. 

Q,  Did  you  see  any  rebel  officers  about  there  when  this  was  going 
on  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir  ;  old  Forrest  was  one, 

Q.     Did  you  know  Forrest  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir  j  he  was  a  little  bit  of  a  roan. 
at  Jackson. 


I  had  seen  him  before 


Ransom  Anderson  (Colored),  Company  B,  Sixth  United  States 
Heavy  Artillery,  sworn  and  examined* 
By  Mr.  Gooch: 


Q.  Where  were  you  raised  f 

A,  In  Mississippi. 

Q.  Were  you  a  slave? 

A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  enlist  ? 

A,  At  Corinth. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  fight  at  Fort  Pillow  f 

A.  Yes,  sir 

Q.  Describe  what  you  saw  done  there. 

A.  Most  all  ihe  men  that  were  killed  on  our  side  were  killed  after 
the  fight  was  over.     They  called  them  out  and  shot  them  down.    Then 
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they  put  some  in  the  houses  and  shut  them  up^  and  then  bnrned  the 
houses. 

Q.    Did  you  see  them  bum  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Were  any  of  them  alive  J 

A.  Yes,  sir  ;  they  were  wounded,  and  could  not  walk.  They  pat 
them  in  the  houses,  and  then  burned  the  houses  down. 

Q.    Do  you  know  they  were  in  there  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  I  went  and  looked  in  there. 

Q.    Do  you  know  they  were  in  there  when  the  house  was  burned? 

A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  heard  them  hallooing  there  when  the  houses  were 
burning. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  they  were  wounded  men,  and  not  dead  men,  when 
they  were  put  in  there  ? 

A.  '  Yes,  sir ;  they  told  them  they  were  going  to  have  the  doctor  see 
them,  and  then  put  them  in  there  and  shut  them  up^  and  burned  them. 

Q.    Who  set  the  house  on  fire  ? 

A.  I  saw  a  rebel  soldier  take  some  grass  and  lay  it  by  the  dooi, 
ttnd  set  it  on  fire.    The  door  was  pine  plank,  and  it  caught  easy. 

Q.    Was  the  door  fastened  up  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir  ;  it  was  barred  with  one  of  those  wide  bolla 


James  Walls,  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Gooch : 


Q.     To  what  company  did  you  belong  ? 

A.     To  Company  E,  Thirteenth  Tennessee  Cavalry. 

Q.     Under  what  officers  did  you  serve  ? 

A.     I  was  under  Major  Bradford  and  Captain  Potter. 

Q.     Were  you  in  the  fight  at  Fort  Pillow  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  what  you  saw  there  of  the  fight,  and  what  was  done  after 
the  place  was  captured, 

A.  We  fought  them  for  some  six  or  eight  hours  in  the  Fort,  and 
when  they  charged  our  men  scattered  and  ran  under  the  hill ;  some 
turned  back  and  surrendered,  and  were  shot.  After  the  flag  of  truce 
came  in  I  went  down  to  get  some  water.  As  I  was  coming  back  I 
turned  sick,  and  laid  down  behind  a  log.  The  secesh  charged,  and 
after  they  came  over  I  saw  one  go  a  good  ways  ahead  of  the  others. 
One  of  ourmen  made  to  him  and  threw  down  his  arms.  The  bullets 
were  flying  so  thick  there  I  thought  I  could  not  live  there,  so  I  threw 
down  my  arms  and  surrendered.  He  did  not  shoot  me  then,  but  as  I 
turned  around  he  or  some  other  one  shot  me  in  the  back 
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Q,     Did  ihey  say  any  thing  while  they  were  shooting? 

A,  All  I  heard  was :  **  Shoot  him,  shoot  him  !  '*  "  Yonder  he  goes  I  " 
*•  Kill  him,  kill  him  !  "     That  is  about  all  I  heard, 

Q.  How  many  do  you  suppose  you  saw  shot  after  they  sur- 
rendered ? 

A.  I  did  not  see  but  two  or  three  shot  around  me*  One  of  the  boys 
of  our  company,  named  Taylor,  ran  up  there,  and  1  saw  him  shot  and 
fall.  Then  another  was  shot  just  before  me,  like — shot  down  after  he 
threw  down  his  arms. 

Q,     Those  were  white  men  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  I  saw  them  make  lots  of  niggers  stand  up,  and  then 
they  shot  them  down  like  hogs.  The  next  morning  I  was  lying  around 
there  waiting  for  the  boat  to  come  up.  The  secesh  would  be  prying 
around  there»  and  would  come  to  a  nigger,  and  say  :  **  Vou  ain't  dead, 
are  you  ?  *'  They  would  not  say  any  thing  ;  and  then  the  secesh 
would  get  down  off  their  horses^  prick  them  in  their  sides,  and  say  : 
**  Damn  you,  you  ain't  dead;  get  up.'*  Then  ihey  would  make  them 
get  up  on  their  knees,  when  they  would  shoot  thera  down  like  hogs. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  rebel  ofllicers  about  while  this  shooting  was 
going  on  ? 

A»  I  do  not  know  as  I  saw  any  officer?*  about  when  they  were  shoot- 
ing the  negroes.  A  captain  came  to  rac  a  few  minutes  after  I  was  shot ; 
he  was  close  by  me  when  1  was  shot. 

Q      Did  he  try  to  stop  the  shooting  ? 

A.  I  did  npt  hear  a  word  of  their  tr)'ing  to  stop  it.  After  they 
were  shot  down,  he  told  them  not  to  shoot  them  any  more.  I  begged 
him  not  to  let  them  shoot  me  again,  and  he  said  they  would  not  One 
man,  after  he  was  shot  down,  was  shot  cngain.  After  I  was  shot  down, 
the  man  I  surrendered  to  went  around  the  tree  I  was  against  and  shot  a 
man,  and  then  came  around  to  me  again  and  wanted  my  pocket-book, 
I  handed  it  up  to  him,  and  he  saw  my  waich-chain  and  made  a  grasp  at 
it,  and  got  the  watch  and  about  half  the  chain.  He  took  an  old  Barlow 
knife  I  had  in  my  pocket.  It  was  not  worth  f\\t  cents;  was  of  no  ac- 
count at  all,  only  to  cut  tobacco  with. 

Lieutenant  McJ.  Lenning,  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Gooch*, 

Q.     Were  you  in  the  fight  at  Fort  Pillow  F 
A,     Yes,  sir, 

Q.     What  is  your  rank  and  position  ? 
.•      A,     I  am  a  First  Lieutenant  and  Adjutant  of  the  Thirteenth  Tennes- 
see Cavalry.     A  short  time  previous  to  the  fight  1  was  Post- Adjutant  nt 
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Fort  Pillow,  and  during  most  of  the  engagement  I  was  acting  as-Post« 
Adjutant.  After  Major  Booth  was  killed,  Major  Bradford  was  in.  com- 
mand. The  pickets  were  driven  in  just  before  sunrise,  which  was  the 
first  intimation  we  had  that  the  enemy  were  approaching.  I  repaired  to 
the  Fort,  and  found  that  Major  Booth  was  shelling  the  rebels  as  thej 
came  up  toward  the  outer  intrenchments.  They  kept  up  a  steady  fire 
by  sharp-shooters  behind  trees  and  logs  and  high  knolls.  The  Major 
thought  at  one  time  they  were  planting  some  artillery,  or  looking  for 
places  to  plant  it.  They  began  to  draw  nearer  and  nearer,  up  to  the  time 
our  men  were  all  drawn  into  the  Fort,  Two  companies  of  the  Thirteenth 
Tennessee  Cavalry  were  ordered  out  as  sharp-shooters,  but  were  finally  o^ 
dered  in.     We  were  pressed  on  all  sides. 

I  think  Major  Booth  fell  not  later  than  nine  o'clock.  His  Adjutant; 
who  was  then  acting  Post- Adjutant,  fell  near  the  same  time.  Major 
Bradford  then  took  the  command,  and  I  acted  as  Post-Adjutant  Pre- 
vious to  this.  Major  Booth  had  ordered  some  buildings  in  front  of  the 
Fort  to  be  destroyed,  as  the  enemy's  sharp-shooters  were  endeavoring  to 
get  possession  of  them.  There  were  four  rows  of  buildings,  but  only 
the  row  nearest  the  fort  was  destroyed  ;  the  sharp-shooters  gained  pos- 
session of  the  others  before  they  could  be  destroyed.  The  fight  con- 
tinued, one  almost  unceasing  fire  all  the  time,  until  about  three  o'clock 
They  threw  some  shells,  but  they  did  not  do  much  damage  with  their 
shells. 

I  think  it  was  about  three  o'clock  that  a  flag  of  truce  approached.  I 
went  out,  accompanied  by  Captain  Young,  the  Provost- Marshal  of  the 
post.  There  was  another  officer,  I  think,  but  I  do  not  recollect  now  par- 
ticularly who  it  was,  and  some  four  mounted  men.  The  rebels  announced 
that  they  had  a  communication  from  General  Forrest.  One  of  their 
officers  there,  I  think,  from  his  dress,  was  a  colonel.  I  received  the 
communication,  and  they  said  they  would  wait  for  an  answer.  As  near 
as  I  remember,  the  communication  was  as  follows  : 

"Headquarters  Confederate  Cavalry,  ) 
"Near  Fort  Pillow,  April  12,  1864.      J 

"  As  your  gallant  defence  of  the  Fort  has  entitled  you  to  the  treat- 
ment of  brave  men  [or  something  to  that  effect],  I  now  demand  an 
unconditional  surrender  of  your  force,  at  the  same  time  assuring  you 
that  they  will  be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war.  I  have  received  a  fresh 
supply  of  ammunition,  and  can  easily  take  your  position. 

••N.  B.  Forrest. 
"  Major  L.  F.  Booth, 

**  Commanding  Untied  StaUs  Forces** 

I  took  this  message  back  to  the  Fort.  Major  Bradford  replied 
that  he  desired  an  hour  for  consultation  and  consideration  with  his 


■ 


officers  and  the  officers  of  the  gun-boat  I  took  out  this  communication 
10  them,  and  they  carried  it  back  to  General  Forrest.  In  a  few  minutes 
another  flag  of  truce  appeared,  and  I  went  out  to  meet  it.  Some  one 
said,  when  they  handed  the  communicaiion  to  me :  **  That  gives  you 
twenty  minutes  to  surrender  ;  I  am  General  Forrest."  I  took  it  back. 
The  substance  of  it  was  :  "  Twenty  minutes  will  be  given  you  to  take 
your  men  outside  of  the  Fort,  If  in  that  time  they  are  not  out,  I  will 
immediately  proceed  to  assault  your  works,*'  or  something  of  that  kind. 
To  this  Major  Bradford  replied  :  *'  I  will  not  surrender."  I  took  it  out 
in  a  sealed  envelojie,  and  gave  it  to  him.  The  general  opened  it  and 
read  it.     Nothing  was  said  ;  wc  sim[)ly  saluted,  and  they  went  their  way, 

■  and  I  returned  back  into  the  Fort. 
Almost  instantly  the  firing  began  again.  We  mistrusted,  while  this 
flag  of  trure  was  going  on,  that  they  were  taking  horses  out  at  a  camp 
we  had.  It  was  mentioned  to  them^  the  last  time  that  this  and  other 
movements  excited  our  suspicion,  that  they  were  moving  their  troops. 
They  said  that  they  had  noticed  it  themselves,  and  had  it  stopped  ; 
that  it  was  unintentional  on  their  part,  and  that  it  should  not  be 
repeated. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  last  flag  of  truce  had  retired,  that  they 
made  their  grand  charge.     We  kept   ihem   back  for  several  minutes. 

What  was  called  brigade  or  battalion  attacked  the  centre  of  the 

Fort  where  several  companies  of  colored  troops  were  stationed.  They 
iinally  gave  way,  and,  before  we  could  till  up  the  breach,  the  enemy  got 
B  inside  the  Fort,  and  then  they  came  in  on  the  other  two  sides,  and  had 
^^  complete  possession  of  the  Fort.  In  the  mean  time  nearly  all  the 
officers  had  been  kilted,  especially  of  the  colored  troops,  and  there  was 
no  one  hardly  to  guide  the  men.  They  fought  bravely  indeed  until 
that  time.  I  do  not  think  the  men  who  broke  had  a  commissioned 
officer  over  them.     They  fought  with  the  most  determined  bravery,  until 

I  the  enemy  gained  possession  of  the  Fort.  They  kept  shooting  all  the 
time.  The  negroes  ran  down  the  hill  toward  the  river,  but  the  rebels 
kept  shooting  them  as  they  were  running  ;  shot  some  again  after  they 
had  fallen  ;  robbed  and  plundered  them.  After  every  thing  was  all  gone, 
after  we  had  given  up  the  Fort  entirely,  the  guns  thrown  away  and  the 
firing  on  our  part  stopped,  they  still  kept  up  their  murderous  fire,  more 
especially  on  the  colored  troops,  I  thought,  although  the  white  troops 
suffered  a  great  deal.  I  know  the  colored  troops  had  a  great  deal  the 
worst  of  it.  1  saw  several  shot  after  they  were  wounded  ;  as  they  were 
crawling  around,  the  secesh  would  step  out  and  blow  their  brains  out. 

About  this  time  they  shot  me.  It  must  have  been  four  or  half-past 
four  o'clock.  1  saw  there  was  no  chance  at  all,  and  threw  down  my 
sabre.  A  man  took  deliberate  aim  at  me,  but  a  short  distance  from  me* 
certainly  not  more  than  5 f teen  paces,  and  shot  me. 
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Q.     With  a  musket  or  pistol  ? 

A.  I  think  it  \ras  a  carbine  ;  it  may  have  been  a  musket,  but  my  im- 
pression is,  that  it  was  a  carbine.  Soon  after  1  was  shot  I  was  robbed. 
Asecesh  soldier  came  along,  and  wanted  to  know  it  I  had  any  greenbacks 
I  gave  him  my  pocket-book,  I  had  about  a  hundred  dollars,  I  think, 
more  or  less,  and  a  gold  watch  and  gold  chain.  They  took  every  thing 
in  the  way  of  valuables  that  I  had.  I  saw  them  robbing  others.  That 
seemed  to  be  the  general  way  they  served  the  wounded,  so  far  as  regards 
those  who  fell  in  my  vicinity.  Some  of  the  colored  troops  jumped  into 
the  river^  but  were  shot  as  fast  as  they  were  seen.  One  poor  fellow  was 
shot  as  he  reached  the  bank  of  the  river.  They  ran  down  and  hauled 
him  out.  He  got  on  his  hands  and  knees,  and  was  crawling  along,  when 
a  sccesh  soldier  put  his  revolver  to  his  head,  and  blew  his  brains  out. 
It  was  about  the  same  thing  all  along,  until  dark  that  night. 

1  was  ver>'  weak,  but  I  finally  found  a  rebel  who  belonged  to  a 
society  that  I  am  a  member  of  (the  Masons),  and  he  got  two  of  our 
colored  soldiers  to  assist  me  up  the  hill,  and  he  brought  me  some 
water.  At  that  time  it  was  about  dusk.  He  carried  mc  up  just  to  the 
edge  of  the  Fort,  and  laid  me  down.  There  seemed  to  be  quite  a  num- 
ber of  dead  collected  there.  They  were  throwing  them  into  the  out- 
side trench,  and  I  heard  them  talking  about  burying  them  there.  I 
heard  one  of  them  say  :  '*  There  is  a  man  who  is  not  quite  dead  yet'* 
They  buried  a  number  there  ;  I  do  not  know  how  many. 

I  was  carried  that  night  to  a  sort  of  little  shanty  that  the  rebels  had 
occupied  during  the  day  with  their  shiirp-shooters.  1  received  no  med- 
ical attention  that  night  at  all.  The  next  morning  early  1  heard  the 
report  of  cannon  down  the  river.  It  was  the  gun-boat  38  coming  up 
from  Memphis;  she  was  shelling  the  rebels  along  the  shore  as  she 
came  up.  The  rebels  immediately  ordered  the  burning  of  all  the 
buildings,  and  ordered  the  two  buildings  where  the  wounded  were  to  be 
fired.  Some  one  called  to  the  officer  who  gave  the  order,  and  said 
there  were  wounded  in  ihem.  The  building  I  was  in  began  to  catch 
fire.  I  ]>revailed  upon  one  of  our  soldiers  who  had  not  been  hurt 
much  to  draw  me  out,  and  I  think  others  got  the  rest  out.  They  drew 
\\%  down  a  little  way,  in  a  sort  of  gully,  and  we  lay  there  in  the  hot 
tun  without  water  or  any  thing.  | 

About  this  time  a  squad  of  rebels  came  around,  it  would  seem  for 
the  purpose  of  murdering  what  negroes  tliey  could  find.  They  began 
to  fihoot  the  wounded  negroes  all  around  there,  interspersed  with  the 
whites.  I  was  lying  a  little  way  from  a  wounded  negro,  when  a 
ietefih  soldier  came  up  to  him,  and  said  :  **  What  in  hell  are  you  doing 
here  ?  "  The  colored  soldier  said  he  wanted  to  get  on  the  gun-boat 
The  sccesh  soldier  said  :  "  You  want  to  fight  us  again,  do  you  * 
1  Kimn  you*  1  *11  teach  you,"  and  drew  up  his  gun  and  shot  him  dead. 


I 
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Another  negro  was  standtng*up\erect  a  little  way  from  me — ^he  did  not 
seem  to  be  hurt  much.     The  rebel  loaded  his  gun  again  immediately. 

The  negro  begged  of  him  not  to  shoot  him,  but  he  drew  up  his  gun 
and  took  deliberate  aim  at  his  head.  The  gun  snapped,  but  he  fixed  it 
again,  and  then  killed  him.  I  saw  this.  I  heard  them  shooting  all 
around  there — I  suppose  killing  them 

By  the  Chairman : 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  rebel  officers  going  on  board  otir  gun-boat 
after  she  came  up  ? 

A,  I  don't  know  about  the  gun-boat,  but  I  saw  some  of  them  on 
board  the  **  Platte  Valley,"  after  1  had  been  carried  on  her.  They  came 
on  board,  and  I  think  went  into  drink  with  some  of  our  officers,  I 
think  one  of  the  rebel  officers  was  General  Chalmers. 

Q.     Do  you  know  what  officers  of  ours  drank  with  ihem  ? 

A.     I  do  not. 

Q.  You  know  that  they  did  go  on  board  the  "  Piatte  Valley  **  and 
drink  with  some  of  our  officers  ? 

A,  I  did  not  sec  them  drinking  at  the  time,  but  I  have  no  doubt 
they  did  ;  that  was  my  impression  from  all  I  saw,  and  I  thought  our 
officers  might  have  been  in  better  business. 

Q.     Were  our  officers  treating  these  rebel  officers  with  attention  ? 

A,  They  seemed  to  be ;  I  did  not  see  much  of  it,  as  they  passed 
along  by  me. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  conduct  of  the  privates,  in 
murdering  our  soldiers  after  they  had  surrendered,  seemed  to  have  the 
approval  of  their  officers  \ 

A.  I  did  not  sec  much  of  their  officers,  especially  during  the  worst 
of  those  outrages  ;  they  seemed  to  be  back. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  any  effort  on  the  part  of  their  officers  to  sup- 
press the  murders? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  see  any  where  I  was  first  carried  ;  just  about 
dusk,  all  at  once  several  shots  were  fired  just  outside.  The  cry  was  ; 
"  They  are  shooting  the  darkey  soldiers.*'  I  heard  an  officer  ride  up 
and  say  :  "  Stop  that  firing  ;  arrest  that  man.'*  I  suppose  it  was  a 
rebel  officer,  but  I  do  not  know.  It  was  reported  to  me,  at  the  time> 
that  several  darkeys  were  shot  then.  An  officer  who  stood  by  me,  a 
prisoner,  said  that  they  had  been  shooting  them,  but  that  tlic  general 
had  had  it  stopped. 

Q,     Do  you  know  of  any  of  our  men  in  the  hospital  being  murdered  } 

A*     1  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  thing  of  the  fate  of  your  Quartermaster^ 
Lieutenant  Akerstrom  I 


^^ 
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A.  He  was  one  of  the  officers  who  went  with  me  to  meet  the  flag  of 
truce  the  last  time.  I  do  not  know  what  became  of  him ;  tbat'was 
ri>out  the  last  I  saw  of  him.  I  heard  that  he  was  nailed  to  a  boaid 
and  burned,  and  I  have  very  good  reason  for  believing  that  was  the 
case,  although  I  did  not  see  it.  The  First  Lieutenant  of  CcKnpanj  D 
of  my  regiment  says  that  he  has  an  affidavit  to  that  effect  of  a  maa 
who  saw  it. 

Francis  A.  Alexander,  sworn  and  examined. 
By  the  Chairman : 

Q.    To  what  company  and  regiment  do  you  belong? 

A.    Company  C,  Thirteenth  Tennessee  Cavalry. 

Q.    Were  you  at  Fort  Pillow  at  the  fight  there? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Who  commanded  your  regiment  ? 

A.  Major  Bradford  commanded  the  regiment,  and  lieutenant 
Logan  commanded  our  company. 

Q.     By  what  troops  was  the  Fort  attacked  ? 

A.     Forrest  was  in  command.     I  saw  him. 

Q.     Did  you  know  Forrest  ? 

A.  I  saw  him  there,  and  they  all  said  it  was  Forrest.  Thdr  own 
men  said  so. 

Q.     By  what  troops  was  the  charge  made 

A.     They  are  Alabamians  and  Texans. 

Q.     Did  you  see  any  thing  of  a  flag  of  truce  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     State  what  was  done  while  the  flag  of  truce  was  in. 

A.  When  the  flag  of  truce  came  up  our  officers  went  out  and  held 
a  consultation,  and  it  went  back.  They  came  in  again  with  a  flag  of 
truce;  and  while  they  were  consulting  the  second  time,  their  troops 
were  coming  up  a  gap  or  hollow,  where  we  could  have  cut  them  to 
pieces.  They  tried  it  before,  but  could  not  do  it.  I  saw  them  come  up 
there  while  the  flag  of  truce  was  in  the  second  time. 

Q.     That  gave  them  an  advantage  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Were  you  wounded  there  ? 

A.  Not  in  the  Fort.  I  was  wounded  after  I  left  the  Fort  and  was 
going  down  the  hill. 

Q.     Was  that  before  or  after  the  Fort  was  taken  ? 

A.     It  was  afterward. 

Q.     Did  you  have  any  arms  in  your  hand  at  the  time  they  shot  you? 

A.  No,  sir  ;  I  threw  my  gun  away,  and  started  down  the  hill,  and 
got  about  twenty  yards,  when  I  was  shot  through  the  calf  of  the  leg. 
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Q.     Did  they  shoot  you  more  than  once  ? 

A.     No,  sir ;  they  shot  at  me,  but  did  not  hit  me  more  than  once. 

Q,     Did  they  say  why  ihey  shot  you  after  you  had  surrendered  ? 

A.  They  said  afterward  they  intended  to  kill  us  all  for  being  there 
with  their  niggers. 

Q.  Were  any  rebel  officers  there  at  the  time  this  shooting  was  going 
on  ? 

A»     Yes,  sir, 

Q.     Did  they  try  to  stop  it? 

A*     One  or  two  of  them  did. 

Q.     What  did  the  rest  of  them  do  ? 

A.  They  kept  shouting  and  hallooing  at  the  men  to  give  no  quar- 
Iter.     I  heard  that  cry  very  frequent, 

Q.     Was  it  the  officers  that  said  that  ? 

A.  I  think  it  was.  I  think  it  was  ihem,  the  way  they  were  going 
on.  When  our  boys  were  taken  prisoners,  if  anybody  came  up  who 
knew  them,  they  shot  them  down.  As  soon  as  ever  they  recognised 
them»  wherever  it  was.  they  shot  them. 

Q.     After  they  had  taken  them  prisoners  ? 
Yes,  sir. 
Did  you  know  any  thing  about  their  shooting  men  in  the  hos- 


^ 


I  don't  know  about 


A, 

Q. 

pitals  ? 

A.     I  know  of  theii  shooting  negroes  in  there, 
white  men. 

Q,     Wounded  negro  men  ? 

A*     Yes,  sir, 

Q,     Who  did  that  ? 

A.  Some  of  their  troops.  I  don't  know  which  of  them.  The  next 
morning  1  saw  several  black  people  shot  that  were  wounded,  and  some 
that  were  not  wounded.  One  was  going  down  the  hill  before  me,  and 
the  officer  made  him  come  back  u[j  the  hill  ;  and  after  I  got  in  the 
boat  I  heard  them  shootmg  them, 

Q«  You  say  you  saw  them  shoot  negroes  in  the  hospital  the  next 
morning  ? 

A.  Yes.  sir  ;  wounded  negroes  who  could  not  get  along  ;  one  with 
His  leg  broke.     They  came  there  the  next  day  and  shot  him. 

John  F.  Ray,  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr*  Gooch  : 

Q.  To  what  company  and  regiment  do  you  belong P 

A.  Company  B,  Thirteenth  Tennessee  Cavalry. 

Q.  Were  you  at  Fort  Pillow  when  it  was  attacked  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.     At  what  time  were  you  wounded  ? 

A.  I  was  wounded  about  two  o'clock,  after  the  rebels  got  in  the 
breastworks. 

Q.     Was  it  before  or  after  you  had  surrendered  r 

A.     It  was  after  I  threw  down  my  gun,  as  they  all  started  to  run. 

Q.     Will  you  state  what  you  saw  there  ? 

A.  After  I  surrendered  they  shot  down  a  great  many  white  fellows 
right  close  to  me — ten  or  twelve,  I  suppose — and  a  great  many  negroes, 
too. 

Q.  How  long  did  they  keep  shooting  our  men  after  they  surren- 
dered ? 

A.  I  heard  guns  away  after  dark  shooting  all  that  evening,  some- 
where ;  they  kept  up  a  regular  fire  for  a  long  time,  and  then  I  heard 
the  guns  once  in  a  while. 

Q.     Did  you  see  any  one  shot  the  next  day  ? 

A.     I  did  not ;  I  was  in  a  house,  and  could  not  get  up  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  became  of  the  Quartermaster  of  your  regi- 
ment, Lieutenant  Akerstrom  ? 

A.     He  was  shot  by  the  side  of  me, 

Q.     Was  he  killed  ? 

A.  I  thought  so  at  the  time ;  he  fell  on  his  face.  He  was  shot  in 
the  forehead,  and  I  thought  he  was  killed.  I  heard  afterward  he  was 
not. 

(^.  Did  you  notice  any  thing  that  took  place  while  the  flag  of  truce 
was  in  ? 

.\.  I  saw  the  rebels  slipping  up  and  getting  in  the  ditch  along  our 
breastworks. 

(^\     Hi)w  near  did  they  come  up  ? 

.V.  They  were  right  at  us  ;  right  across  from  the  breastworks.  I 
askod  llu'in  what  they  were  slipping  up  there  for.  They  made  answer 
that  they  knew  their  business. 

(^\     Are  you  sure  this  was  done  while  the  flag  of  truce  was  in  ? 

A.  Ves,  sir.  There  was  no  firing  ;  we  could  see  all  around  ;  we 
i'i>uKl  see  them  moving  up  all  around  in  large  force. 

t^>.      Was  any  thing  said  about  it  except  what  you  said  to  the  rebels? 

A       1  heard  all  our  boys  talking  about   it.     I  heard   some   of  our 

ofhi  ers   remark,  as  they  saw  it  coming,  that  the  white  flag  was  a  bad 

thmv;  ;  that    lluy   were    slij)ping  on   us.       I  believe   it  was    Lieutenant 

\kerstiom  thai  I  iieard  say  it  was  against  the  rules  of  war  for  them  to 

4  ome  up  in  that  way. 

i^>        1\)  whom  did  he  say  that  ? 

\.     To  those  fellows  coming  up  ;  they  had  officers  with  them. 

(^V  Was  Lieutenant  Akerstrom  shot  before  or  after  he  had  surren- 
tU'led  ? 
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A,  About  two  minutes  after  the  flag  of  truce  went  back,  during  the 
action* 

Q.  Do  you  think  of  any  thing  else  to  state?  If  so,  go  on  and 
state  it. 

A.  I  saw  a  rebel  lieutenant  take  a  little  negro  '  boy  up  on  the  hor&e 
behind  him  ;  and  then  I  heard  General  Chalmers — I  think  it  must  have 
been — tell  him  to  "  Take  that  negro  down  and  shoot  htm,**  or  *'  Take 
him  and  shoot  him/'  and  he  passed  hi  no  down  and  shot  him, 

Q,     How  large  was  the  boy  ? 

A.  He  was  not  more  than  eight  years  old,  I  heard  the  lieutenant 
tell  the  other  that  the  negro  was  not  in  the  service  ;  that  he  was  noth- 
ing but  a  child  ;  that  he  was  pressed  and  brought  in  there.  The  other 
one  said  :  **  Damn  the  difference ;  take  him  down  and  shoot  him,  or  I 
will  shoot  him.**  I  think  it  must  have  been  General  Chalmers,  He 
was  a  smallish  man  ;  he  had  on  a  long  gray  coat,  with  a  star  on  his  coat.' 


» 


^ 


The  country  and  the  world  stood  aghast.  The  first  account 
of  this  huinan  butchery  was  too  much  for  credence:  after  a  while 
the  truth  be^an  to  dawn  upon  the  country;  and  at  last  the 
people  admitted  that  in  a  Christian  land  like  America  a  deed  so 
foul — blacker  than  hell  itself! — had  actually  been  perpetrated. 
The  patience  of  the  North  and  the  Union  army  gave  way  to 
bittbrest  imprecations  ;  the  exultation  and  applause  of  the 
South  and  Confederate  army  were  succeeded  by  serious  thoughts 
and  sad  reflections.  But  it  is  the  duty  of  impartial  history  to 
record  that  this  bloody,  sickening  affair  was  not  endorsed  by  all 
the  rebels. 

In  a  letter  dated  Okalona,  Mississippi.  June  14,  1864,  to  the 
"Atlanta  Appeal,"  a  rebel  gives  this  endorsement  of  Forrest's 
conduct  at  Fort  Pillow; 

**  You  have  heard  that  our  soldiers  buried  negroes  alive  at  Fort  Pil- 
low.  This  is  true.  At  the  first  fire  after  Forrest's  men  scaled  the  walls, 
many  of  the  negroes  threw  down  their  arms  and  fell  as  if  they  were 
dead.     They  perished  in  the  pretence,  and  could  only  be  restored  at 

'  Gen.  Chalmers  hait  denied,  with  vehemence,  that  he  ever  did  any  cruel  act  at 
Fort  l*illow,  but  the  reconi  is  against  him.  Soldiers  under  brave,  intelligent,  and 
humane  officers  could  never  be  guilty  of  such  cruel  and  unchrii^tian  conduct  as  lhes« 
rebeU  at  Pillow.  G<*n.  Chatmer*  i&  responsible.  As  an  illuf^t ration  of  the  fT,^nile 
and  forgiving  spirit  of  the  Negro,  it  should  be  recorded  here  that  many  supported  Iht 
candidacy  of  Gen.  CUalmer»  for  Congress,  and  voted  for  him  at  the  recent  election  in 
Mississippi. 

*  See  Report  of  Committee  on  Conduct  of  War. 
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the  point  of  the  bayonet.  To  resuscitate  some  of  theniy  more  terrified 
than  the  rest,  they  were  rolled  into  the  trenches  made  as  receptacles  ifx 
the  fallen.  Vitality  was  not  restored  till  breathing  was  obstructed,  and 
then  the  resurrection  began.  On  these  facts  is  based  the  pretext  for 
the  crimes  committed  by  Sturgis,  Grierson,  and  their  followers.  You 
must  remember,  too,  that  in  the  extremity  of  their  terror,  or  for  other 
reasons,  the  Yankees  and  negroes  in  Fort  Pillow  neglected  to  haul  down 
their  flag.  In  truth,  relying  upon  their  gun-boats,  the  officers  expected 
to  annihilate  our  forces  after  we  had  entered  the  fortifications.  They 
did  not  intend  to  surrender. 

^  A  terrible  retribution,  in  any  event,  has  befallen  the  ignorant,  de- 
luded Africans." 

Gen.  Forrest  was  a  cold-blooded  murderer;  a  fiend  in  human 
form.  But  as  the  grave  has  opened  long  since  to  receive  him; 
and  as  the  cause  he  represented  has  perished  from  the  earth,  it 
is  enough  to  let  the  record  stand  without  comment,  and  God 
grant  without  malice !  It  is  the  duty  of  history  to  record  that 
there  is  to  be  found  no  apologist  for  cruelties  that  rebels  inflicted 
upon  brave  but  helpless  Black  soldiers  during  the  war  for  the 
extirpation  of  slavery.  The  Confederate  conduct  at  Pillow  must 
remain  a  foul  stain  upon  the  name  of  the  men  who  fought  to 
perpetuate  human  slavery  in  North  America,  but  failed. 
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THE  FIRST  DECADE   OF  FREEDOM. 


CHAPTER   XXL 

RECONSTRUCTION  '—MI  SCONSTRUCTION. 
I865-1875. 

Twc  Wak  ovsk,  PrAc»  KssToskD*  AND  TitK  Natiom  cLftAM^Et)  or  A  Plaguc.  —  Slavr»y  crvtt 
Plack  to  a  LoxoTmaik  of  Evknts.  —  1JNBsrTt.iLi>  Coxomoir  or  A rr airs  at  th«  South.— 
The  Absryci  or  L«gal  Civil  Govarmmiikt  NuciMrrATts  thi  Estahmshmext  or  Pro- 
visional Mjljtakv  Govkhmmuxt.  — Aw  Act  tsTAauKHiNr.  a    Bursau  for  Rcri'cc&s   ako 

AllAXDOKtO    LaKO*.  —  COKr.FEWIOJfAt   MSTKOO*  FOR  th«   RkCOKSTRUCTIOH   OF  THE  SotTII. — 

Own.  U.  S.  Gicamt  CAKRiEl  Tw««  STATia  m  t868  and  187*. —  Both  Bramcnex  of  t»ir  LKCtfr> 
latufes  tK  ALL  THK  SoirtHSttN  Statrs  comtain  Nccru  Me:mokji9«  —  TtiK  Efiiof$  of  Kbcoi* 
rreucrtoM  CMAitcBAiLa  to  %otm  Sactions  of  tmi  Col^ntry. 

APPOMATTOX  had  taken  her  place  in  history;  and  the 
echo  of  the  triumph  of  Federal  arms  was  heard  in  the 
palaces  of  Europe,  The  United  States  Government  had 
survived  the  shock  of  the  embattled  arms  of  a  gigantic  Rebellion; 
had  melted  the  manacles  of  four  million  slaves  in  the  fires  of  civil 
war;  had  made  four  million  bondmen  freemen  ;  had  wiped  slavery 
from  the  map  of  North  America ;  had  demonstrated  the  truth 
that  the  Constitution  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land;  and  that 
the  United  States  is  a  NATION,  not  a  league. 

The  brazen-mouthed,  shotted  cannon  were  voiceless :  a  milU 
ion  muskets  and  swords  hung  upon  the  dusty  walls  of  silent 
arsenals ;  and  war  ceased  from  the  proud  altitudes  of  the  rnoun^ 
tains  of  Virginia  to  where  the  majestic  Atlantic  washes  the 
shores   of  the   Carolinas.      A    million    soldiers   in    blue    melted 

*  I  *m  preparing  a  Histor>'  of  the  Reconst  rue  lion  of  the  Late  Confederate  SlAtes, 
1865-1 8S0.  Hence  I  sliall  not  enter  into  a  thorough  treatment  of  th«  lubject  in  Lhii 
work.     It  will  follow  ihit  work,  and  coinpHie  iwo  volumci. 
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their  States,     Third,  those  who  accepted  the  situation  and  stood 
ready  to  aid  m  the  work  of  reconstruction. 

In  the  unsettled  condition  of  affairs  at  the  close  of  hostilities, 
as  there  was  no  legal  State  governments  at  the  South,  necessity 
and  prudence  suggested  the  temporary  policy  of  dividing  the 
South  into  military  districts,  A  provisional  military  government 
in  the  conquered  States  was  to  pursue  a  pacific,  protective, 
helpful  policy.  The  people  of  both  races  were  to  be  fed  and 
clothed*  Schools  were  to  be  established  ;  agriculture  and  in- 
dustry encouraged.  Courts  were  to  be  established  of  competent 
jurisdiction  to  hear  and  decide  cases  among  the  people.  Such  a 
government  while  military  in  name  was  patriarchal  in  spirit.  As 
early  as  the  spring  of  1865,  before  the  war  was  over,  an  act  was 
passed  by  Congress  providing  for  the  destitute  of  the  South. 


^ 


**An  Act  to  Establish  a  Bureau  for  the  Reltef  of  Freedmen 

AND  Refugees. 

*^Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Haust  of  Representatives  of  the  United 

States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled^  That  there  is  hereby  established 
in  the  War  Department,  to  continue  during  the  present  war  of  rebellion, 
and  for  one  year  thereafter^  a  Bureau  of  Refugees,  Freedmen.  and  Aban- 
doned Lands,  to  which  shall  be  committed,  as  hereinafter  provided,  the 
supervision  and  management  of  all  abandoned  lands,  and  the  control  of 
all  subjects  relating  to  refugees  and  freed  men  from  rebel  Slates,  or  from 
any  district  of  country  within  the  territory  embraced  in  the  operations 
of  the  anny,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  head  of  the  bureau  and  approved  by  the  President,  The  said 
bureau  shall  be  under  the  management  and  control  of  a  commissioner, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  whose  compensation  shall  be  three  thousand  dollars  per 
annum^  and  such  number  of  clerks  as  may  be  assigned  to  him  by  the 
Secretary  of  War,  not  exceeding  one  chief  clerk,  two  of  the  fourth  class, 
two  of  the  third  class,  three  of  the  second  class,  and  five  of  the  first 
class.  And  the  commissioner  and  all  persons  appointed  under  this  act 
shall,  before  entering  upon  their  duties,  take  the  oath  of  office  prescribed 
in  an  act  entitled,  'An  act  to  prescribe  an  oath  of  office,  and  for  other 
purposes,'  approved  July  2,  1862.  And  the  commissioners  and  the 
chief  clerk  shall,  before  entering  upon  their  duties,  give  bonds  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  United  Slates,  the  former  in  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  and  the  latter  in  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  conditioned 
for  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  duties  respectively,  with  securities  to 
be  approved  as  sufficient  by  the  attorney  general  which  bonds  shall  be 
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filed  in  the  office  of  the  First  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  to  be  by 
him  put  in  suit  for  the  benefit  of  any  injured  party,  upon  any  breach  of 
the  conditions  thereof. 

**  Sec.  2.  And  be  H  further  enacted.  That  the  Secretary  of  War  may 
direct  such  issues  of  provisions,  clothing,  and  fuel  as  he  may  deem 
needful  for  the  immediate  and  temporary  shelter  and  supply  of  des- 
titute and  suffering  refugees  and  freedmen,  and  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  direct. 

'*  Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  President  may,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  appoint  an  assistant 
commissioner  for  each  of  the  States  declared  to  be  in  insurrection, 
not  exceeding  ten  in  number,  who  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the 
commissioner,  aid  in  the  execution  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and 
he  shall  give  a  bond  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  in  the 
sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  in  the  form  and  manner  prescribed 
in  the  first  section  of  this  act.  Each  of  said  assistant  commissionere 
shall  receive  an  annual  salary  of  two  thousand  and  five  hundred 
dollars,  in  full  compensation  for  all  his  services.  And  any  military 
officer  may  be  detailed  and  assigned  to  duty  under  this  act  without 
increase  of  pay  or  allowances.  The  commissioner  shall,  before  the 
commencement  of  each  regular  session  of  Congress,  make  full  report 
of  his  proceedings,  with  exhibits  of  the  state  of  his  accounts,  to  the 
President,  who  shall  communicate  the  same  to  Congress,  and  shall  also 
make  special  reports  whenever  required  to  do  so  by  the  President,  or 
either  house  of  Congress.  And  the  assistant  commissioners  shall  maki 
quarterly  reports  of  their  proceedings  to  the  commissioner,  and  al: 
such  other  special  reports  as  from  time  lo  time  may  be  required. 

"  Sec.  4,  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  commissioner,  undei 
the  direction  of  the  President,  shall  have  authority  to  set  apart  for  the 
use  of  loyal  refugees  and  freedmen  such  tracts  of  land,  within  the  in- 
surrectionary States,  as  shall  have  been  abandoned,  or  to  which  the 
United  Slates  shall  have  acquired  title  by  confiscation,  or  sale,  or  other- 
wise. And  to  every  male  citizen,  whether  refugee  or  freedman,  as 
aforesaid,  there  shall  be  assigned  not  more  than  forty  acres  of  such 
land,  and  the  person  icfwhom  it  is  so  assigned  shall  be  protected  in  the 
use  and  enjoyment  of  the  land  for  the  term  of  three  years,  at  an  annual 
rent  not  excetiding  six  per  centum  upon  the  value  of  said  land  as  11  was 
apprai!»ed  by  the  State  authorities  in  the  year  i860,  for  the  purpose  of 
taxation,  and  in  case  no  such  appraisal  can  be  found,  then  the  rental 
shall  be  based  upon  the  estinjated  value  of  the  land  in  said  year,  to  be 
ascertained  in  such  manner  as  the  commissioner  may,  by  regulation, 
prescribe.  At  the  end  of  said  term,  or  at  any  time  during  said  lerro. 
the  occupants  of  any  parcels  so  assigned  may  purchase  the  land  and 
receive  such  title  thereto  as  the  United  States  can  convey,  upon  paying 
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therefor  the  value  of  the  land,  a$  ascertained  and  Axed  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  annual  rent  as  aforesaid. 

'*  Sec,  5.  And  be  it  furthir  enackd^  That  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts 
inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  hereby  repealed, 

**  Robert  C.  Schenck,  Henry  Wilson, 

**  George  S.  Boutwell,  James  Harlan, 

**  James  S.  Rollins^  W.  T.  Willev, 

"  Managers  &n  part  of  Home^  Managers  on  part  of  Senate** 

To  have  subjected  the  late  rebellious  States  to  military  rule 
for  a  stated  term  of  yearsi  say  a  decade  or  a  generation,  would 
have  given  force  to  the  hasty  statement  of  rebels  and  their  sym- 
pathizers in  the  courts  of  Europe,  It  was  charged  that  the 
United  States  Government  fought  to  subjugate  the  Confederate 
States.  The  United  States  did  not  **  begin  it,"  and  did  not  in- 
tend, at  any  time,  to  lay  the  mailed  hand  of  military  power 
against  the  throat  of  the  rights  of  loyal  citizens  or  loyal  States. 
The  sine  qua  twn  of  reconstruction  was  loyalty  to  the  Federal 
Government.  But  while  this  idea  was  next  to  the  heart  of  the 
Government,  the  sudden  and  horrible  taking  off  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  discovered  many  master-builders,  who  built  not  well  or 
wisely.  The  early  education  of  Andrew  Johnson  was  not  in  line 
with  the  work  of  reconstruction.  His  sympathies  were  with  the 
South  in  spite  of  his  position  and  circumstances.  The  friends  of 
his  early  political  h'fe  were  more  potent  than  the  friends  of  a 
sound,  sensible,  and  loyal  policy  upon  which  to  build  the  shat- 
tcred  governments  of  the  South.  And  by  indicating  and  advo* 
eating  a  policy  at  variance  with  the  logical  events  of  the  war,  he 
was  guilty  of  a  political  crime,  and  did  the  entire  nation  an  irrep- 
arable injury. 

Congress  seemed  to  be  unequal  to  the  task  of  perfecting  a 
proper  plan  for  reconstructing  the  Southern  States,  To  couple 
general  amnesty  to  the  rebels  with  suffrage  to  the  Negroes  was  a 
most  fatal  policy.  It  has  been  shown  that  there  was  but  one  class 
of  white  men  in  the  South  friendly  to  reconstruction, — numeri- 
cally»  small ;  and  mentally,  weak.  But  it  was  thought  best  to  do 
rthis.  To  a  triple  element  Congress  committed  the  work  of  recon- 
struction. The  **  Scalaivag,''  the  '*  Carpet-bagger  **  and  the  Negro, 
Who  were  this  trio?  The  scalawag  was  the  native  white  man 
who  made  up  the  middle  class  of  the  South  ;  the  planter  above, 
the   Negro  below.     And  between   this  upper  and    nether  mill- 
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stone  he  was  destined  to  be  ground  to  powder,  under  the  old 
regime.  A  *'  nigger-driver,"  without  schools,  social  position,  or 
money,  he  was  '*  the  poor  white  trash "  of  the  South.  He  was 
loyal  during  the  war,  because  in  the  triumph  of  the  Confederacy, 
with  slavery  as  its  corner-stone,  he  saw  no  hope  for  his  condition. 
Those  of  them  who  fought  under  the  rebel  flag  were  unwilling 
conscripts.  They  had  no  qualifications  for  governing — except 
that  they  were  loyal ;  and  this  was  of  no  more  use  to  them  in 
this  great  work,  than  piety  in  the  pulpit  when  the  preacher  can- 
not repeat  the  Lord's  prayer  without  biting  his  tongue.  The 
carpet-baggers  ran  all  the  way  from  "  good  to  middling."  Some 
went  South  with  fair  ability  and  good  morals,  where  they  lost  the 
latter  article  and  never  found  it ;  while  many  more  went  South 
to  get  all  they  could  and  keep  all  they  got.  The  N^ro  could 
boast  of  numerical  strength  only.  The  scalawag  managed  the 
Negro,  the  latter  did  the  voting,  while  the  carpet-bs^er  held  the 
offices.  And  when  there  were  ''  more  stalls  than  horses  *'  the 
Negroes  and  scalawags  occasionally  got  an  office. 

The  rebels  were  still  in  a  swoon. 

The  States  were  reconstructed,  after  a  manner,  and  the  gov- 
ernments went  forward. 

In  1868  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  carried  these  States.  It  was  like 
the  handle  on  a  jug,  all  on  one  side.  The  rebels  took  no  part; 
but  after  a  while  a  gigantic  Ku  Klux  conspiracy  was  discovered. 
This  organization  sought  to  obstruct  the  courts,  harass  the  Ne- 
groes, and  cripple  local  governments.  It  spread  terror  through 
the  South  and  made  a  political  graveyard  of  startling  dimensions. 
The  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  suspended  ;  arrests  made,  trials  and 
convictions  secured,  and  the  penitentiary  at  Albany,  New  York, 
crowded  with  the  enemies  of  law  and  order.  A  subsidence  fol- 
lowed, and  the  scalawag-carpet bag- Negro  governments  began 
a  fresh  existence. 

In  1872  Gen.  Grant  carried  the  Southern  States  again,  meet- 
ing with  but  little  resistance.  In  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and 
South  Carolina  there  were  Negro  lieutenant-governors.  The 
Negroes  were  learning  rapidly  the  lesson  of  rotation  in  office, 
and  demanded  recognition.  Alabama,  Georgia,  Florida,  Louis- 
iana»  Mississippi,  and  South  Carolina,  were  represented,  in  part, 
by  Negroes  in  the  National  House  of  Representatives,  and  Mis- 
sissippi in  the  Senate  as  well.  Both  branches  of  the  Legisla- 
tures of  all  the  Southern  States  contained  Negro  members  ;  while 
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many  of  the  most  important  and  lucrative  offices  in  the  States 
were  held  by  Negroes. 

The  wine  cup,  the  gaming-table,  and  the  parlors  of  strange 
women  charmed  many  of  these  men  to  the  neglect  of  important 
public  duties*  The  bonded  indebtedness  of  these  States  began 
to  increase,  the  State  paper  to  depreciate,  the  burden  of  taxation 
to  grow  intolerable,  bad  laws  to  find  their  way  into  the  statute* 
books,  interest  in  education  and  industry  to  decline,  the  farm 
Negroes  to  grow  idle  and  gravitate  to  the  infectious  skirts  of 
large  cities,  and  the  whole  South  went  from  bad  to  worse. 

The  hand  of  revenge  reached  for  the  shot-gun,  and  before  its 
deadly  presence  white  leaders  were  intimidated,  driven  out,  or 
destroyed.  Before  1875  came,  the  white  clement  in  the  Repub- 
lican party  at  the  South  was  reduced  to  a  mere  shadow  of  its 
former  self.  Thus  abandoned,  the  Negro  needed  the  presence  of 
the  United  States  army  while  he  voted,  held  office,  and  drew  his 
salary.  But  even  the  army  lacked  the  power  to  inject  life  into 
the  collapsed  governments  at  the  South. 

The  mistake  of  reconstruction  was  twofold  :  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  Government^  in  committing  the  destinies  of  the 
Southern  States  to  hands  so  feeble;  and  on  the  part  of  the  South, 
in  that  its  best  men,  instead  of  taking  a  lively  interest  in  rebuild- 
ing the  governments  they  had  torn  down,  allowed  them  to  be 
constructed  with  untempered  mortar.  Neither  the  South  nor 
the  Government  could  say:  *'  Thou  canst  not  say  I  did  it:  shake 
not  thy  gory  locks  at  me/'  Both  were  culpable^  and  both  have 
suffered  the  pangs  of  remorse. 
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CHAPTER     XXIL, 
THE  REStJI/rS  OF  Ei«Aira*ii^^ 

I  ArrAmir  XmjDini  op  thb  |7»3|k»  Skmuiwc  sATntsTHiut >0iMisiac«<«^iIs^m«fx.r  ia^^ 
SOWN  TO  WosK.— Tub  Govbkmmbmt  mai^bs  Aitrui  Ptonfiuoiis  fob  -i^s  Sdiicatioiuj.  akd 
Social  licnioirmBirr.  ~  T^b  Makvblloos  PaooiniB  madb  vv  tNB  Pbc^  or  ^rk  Sooni  n 
Bducatioh.  «  Bablibst  School  fob  gBBBPaum  at  Fomnt  Mombwi  ni .  f86i.  — Tni 
Richmond  iMnrnm  fob  Colobbd  Yquth.— T^b  Umumitbp  X>bsibb  of  TifB  Nbobobs  to 

^  OBTAIM  AN  BdUCATIOH.  — GBNBBAL  ObDBB  OB^ANttlliG  A  ^  BOlliAtf  0#  RBFO(^iBS«  i^BSB&IIBH, 
"  AMD  AbAHDONBD  LaNDS."^  QtSH.  O.  0»  HOW^BP  AftOINTBO^^^^^^DillimOMi^  ^F,  TlW  BinBAV. 

^Rbpoktop  all  thb  RscBipn  and  Bac^FRNorruBBS  ofthb  Fsbbdmbn's  Bvbbao  pb<»i  ilfis- 
1867.  ^  An  Act  iNcoBFOBATmcl  thb  pBBBoaiAM^B  Banic  and  fkcnrCoMFAiii^i^TMB  BmnnB 
OP  thb  Company  as  shohtn  from  186^871^-9- FntANOAL  Statbi|Bnt  by  thb  Tbostbbs  fob 
xSts.  —  Pailubb  of  tub  Banbu— Thb  Social  and  FiNANaAL  Condition  of  ^b  Colobbd 
Pboplb  m  thb  S0imi.-^Tii8  Nbcbo  bamly  xikbiybs  loferistt  til  Soutbbkn  CMtTb.— 
Tbbatmbnt  of  Nbobobb  as  CoNncrs,  ni  Soimnaoff  pBisoNBt-TrliiCBBASB  or  ^mm.  Qomotd 
Pboplb  fbom  i79t>-x88o.  -^Nbobobs  soiisBftiBLB  or  nu  ^Ukaimiit  CiviLuAttdtt. 


SURELY  some  good  did  come  out  of  Naitareth.  The  poor, 
deluded,  misguided,  confiding  Negro  finished  his  long 
holiday  at  last,  and  turning  from  the  dream  of  "  forty 
acres  and  a  mule,"  settled  down  to  the  stubborn  realities  of  his 
new  life  of  duties,  responsibilities,  and  privileges.  His  idleness 
was  sporadic,  not  generic, — it  was  simply  reaction.  He  had 
worked  faithfully,  incessantly  for  two  centuries  and  a  half;  had 
enriched  the  South  with  the  sweat  of  his  brow ;  and  in  two  wars 
had  baptized  the  soil  with  his  patriotic  blood.  And  when  the 
year  of  jubilee  came  he  enjoyed  himself  right  royally. 

This  disposition  to  frolic  on  the  part  of  the  Negro  gave  rise 
to  grave  concern  among  his  friends,  and  was  promptly  ac- 
cepted as  conclusive  proof  of  his  unfitness  for  the  duties  of  a 
freeman  by  his  enemies.  But  he  soon  dispelled  the  fears  of  his 
friends  and  disarmed  the  prejudices  of  his  foes. 

As  already  shown  there  was  no  provision  made  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  Negro  before  the  war  ;  every  thing  had  been  done 
to  keep  him  in  ignorance.  To  emancipate  4,000,000  of  slaves 
and  absorb  them  into  the  political  life  of  the  government  with- 
out  detriment  to  both   was  indeed  a  formidable   undertaking. 
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Republics  gain  their  strength  and  perpetuity  from  the  self- 
governing  force  in  the  people  ;  and  in  order  to  be  self-governing 
a  people  must  be  educated.  Moreover,  all  good  laws  that  are 
cheerfully  obeyed  are  but  the  emphatic  expression  of  public 
sentiment.  Where  the  great  majority  of  the  people  are  kept  in 
ignorance  the  tendency  is  toward  the  production  of  two  other 
classes,  aristocrats  and  political  **  Herders."  The  former  seek  to 
get  as  far  from  "  the  common  herd  *'  as  possible,  while  the  latter 
bid  off  the  rights  of  the  poor  and  ignorant  to  the  highest  bidder. 

It  was  quite  appropriate  for  the  Government  to  make  speedy 
provision  for  plying  the  mass  of  Ignorant  Negroes  with  school 
influences*  And  the  liberality  of  the  provision  was  equalled  by 
the  eagerness  of  the  Negroes  to  learn.  Nor  should  history  fail 
to  record  that  the  establishment  of  schools  for  freedmen  by  the 
Government  was  the  noblest,  most  sensible  act  it  could  have 
done.  What  the  Negroes  have  accomplished  through  these 
schools  is  the  marvel  of  the  age. 

On  the  20th  of  May,  1865,  Major-Gen.  O,  O*  Howard  was 
appointed  Commissioner  of  the  Freedmen*s  Bureau.  He  gave 
great  attention  to  the  subject  of  education  ;  and  after  planting 
schools  for  the  freedmen  throughout  a  great  portion  of  the  South, 
in  1870 — five  years  after  the  work  was  begun — he  made  a  report. 
It  was  full  of  interest.  In  five  years  there  were  41239  schools  es- 
tablished, 9,507  teachers  employed,  and  247,333  pupils  instructed. 
In  1868  the  average  attendance  was  89^396;  but  in  1870  it  was 
91,398,  or  79f  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  enrolled.  The  eman* 
cipated  people  sustained  1,324  schools  themselves,  and  owned  592 
school  buildings.     The  Freedmen's  Bureau   furnished  654  build- 

Iings  for  school  purposes.  The  wonderful  progress  they  made 
from  year  to  year,  in  scholarship,  may  be  fairly  judged  by  the 
following,  corresponding  with  the  half  year  in  1869: 


I 


Advanced  readers 

Geography 
Arithmetic   . 
Writing    . 
Higher  branches  » 


There   were   74   high   and    normal 
dents;     and    61     industrial    schools, 


JULY,    1869. 

jtJLV,  1870k 

43*746 

43*540 

36.992 

39*3^' 

5M72 

52,417 

53»6o6 

5S'034 

7,627 

9,690 

schools,   w 

ith   8,147 

stu- 

with     1,750 

students 

in 

attendance.      In  doing    this    great  work — (or  buildings,  repairs, 
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teachers,  etc., — $i»002,896.07  was  expended.  Of  thb  suin  the 
frefdmcn  raised  $200,000*00!  This  was  conclusive  proof  that 
emancipation  was  no  mistake.  Slavery  was  a  twofoid  cross  of 
woe  to  the  land.  It  did  not  only  degrade  the  slave,  but  it 
blunted  the  sensibilities^  and,by  its  terrible  weight,  carried  down 
under  the  slimy  rocks  of  society  some  of  the  best  white  people 
in  the  South.  Like  a  cankerous  malady  its  venom  has  touched 
almost  every  side  of  American  life. 

The  white  race  is  in  a  constant  and  almost  overpowering  re- 
lation to  the  other  races  upon  this  continent.  It  is  the  duty  of 
this  great  totality  of  intellectual  life  and  force,  to  supply  adequate 
facilities  for  the  edncation  of  the  less  intelligent  and  less  fortu- 
nate*    Of  every  ten  thousand  (io,ocm:^)  inhabitants  there  are: 


WHITE. 

1,269            15 

In  the  States . 

8,711 

5 

In  the  Territories 

.    8,7" 

1,017          »S* 

"4 

In  the  whole  Union 

8,711 

z,a66            i(S 

1 

When  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  Soutliem  States,  we  rfiaP 
find  that  the  white  people  are  in  exce^  of  th(^t^oiored'a#l6Ubwaf^ 

«JIIA|OKlTY. 

Alabama         •        •        •        •        •        •        •  45*874 

Arkansas •        •        •  239,946 

Delaware •  79^427 

Florida 4,368 

Georgia 93.774 

Kentucky 876,442 

Maryland        •        •        •        •a       •        *        *  430,106 

Missouri 19485,075 

North  Carolina 286,820 

Tennessee 613,788 

Texas 311,225 

Virginia 199,248 

West  Virginia 406,043 

while  the  Colored  people  are  in  excess  in  only  three  States,  hav- 
ing over  the  whites  the  following  majorities : 

MAJOIOTY. 

Louisiana 2,145 

South  Carolina 126,147 

Mississippi 61,305 
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This  leaves  the  whites  in  these  sixteen  States  in  a  majority 
of  4,882»539,  over  the  Colored  people.  There  are  more  than  two 
whites  to  every  Colored  in  the  entire  population  in  these  States. 
Group  the  States  and  territories  into  three  geographical 
classes,  and  designate  them  as  Northern,  Pacific,  and  Southern. 
The  first  may  comprise  all  the  "  free  States/'  where  slavery  never 
existed ;  put  in  the  second  the  three  Pacific  States  and  all  the 
territories,  except  the  District  of  Columbia;  and  in  the 
third  gather  all  the  "  slave  States  **  and  the  District,  Now  then, 
in  the  Northern  class,  out  of  every  14  persons  who  can  neither 
read  nor  write,  13  are  white.  In  the  Pacific  class,  out  of  every  23 
who  can  neither  read  nor  write,  20  arc  white.  In  the  Southern 
class,  out  of  every  42  who  can  neitljcr  read  nor  write,  15  are 
white.  Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  the  white  iUiterates  of  the 
United  States  outnumber  those  of  all  the  other  races  together. 
It  might  be  profitable  to  the  gentlemen  who,  upon  every  con* 
venient  occasion,  rail  about  **  the  deplorable  ignorance  of  the 
blacks/*  to  look  up  this  question  a  little !  ' 

The  Colored  people  have  made  wonderful  progress  in  educa- 
tional matters  since  the  war.  Take  a  few  States  for  examples  of 
what  they  are  doing.  In  Georgia,  in  i860,  there  were  458,540 
slaves.  In  1870  there  were  87  private  schools,  79  teachers  with 
3,021  pupils.  Of  other  schools,  more  public  in  character,  there 
were  221,  with  an  attendance  of  1 1,443  P<^»pils.  In  1876  the  Col- 
ored  school  population  of  this  State  was 48,643,  with  879  schools; 
and  with  55,268  pupils  in  public  and  private  schools  in  1877* 

In  South  Carolina,  in  1874,  there  were  63,415  Colored  children 
attending  the  public  schools;  in  1876  there  were  70,802,  or  an  in- 
crease of  7,387. 

In  Virginia,  in  1870,  there  were  39,000  Colored  pupils  in  the 
schools,  which  were  few  in  number.  In  1874  there  were  54,941 
pupils;  in  1876  there  were  62,178,  or  again  of  7,237.  In  1874 
there  were  539  teachers;  in  1876  there  were  636,  or  an  increase 
of  97.  In  1874  there  were  1,064  schools  for  Colored  youth  ;  in 
1876  there  were  I,! 8 1,  or  an  increase  of  117, 

In  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  1871,  there  were  4,986  Colored 
children  in  69  schools,  with  71  teachers.  In  1876,  of  Colored 
schools  in  the  District,  62  were  primary,  13  grammar,  and  I 
high,  with  an  enrolment  of  5,454. 
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The  following  statistics  exhibit  the  wonderful  progress  the 
Colored  people  of  the  South  have  made  during  the  brief  period 
of  their  freedom  in  the  department  of  education.  These  tables 
come  as  near  showing  the  extent,  the  miraculous  magnitude  of 
the  work,  as  is  possible. 


COMPARATIVE  STATISTICS  OF  EDUCATION  AT  THE  SOUTH. 

Table  showing  comparative  population  and  enrolment  of  the  White  and 

Colored  races  in  the  public  schools  of  the  recent  slave  States^  with 

total  annual  expenditure  for  the  same  in  1S79. 
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418.993 

805.916 

111,796 

54 

H»  *48 

* 

663,1^5 

<S5 

39,018 

*o,7go 

S3 

3.^4M 

Nofih  Cerolioa     . 

^7'  34K 

»5\  534 

57 

•54,8*1 

as.s's 

55 

Ii7  H' 

Soulh  Carcilina. 

'•-':;  ;^'3 

908  .§53 

70 

''44.3<S 

^0*5 

44 

3»tf.iao 
7*o.*5» 
837  •9' 3 

Tennessee     . 

j'"'"  -  '■'i^ 

54 

t«6.^88 

SJ.Bay 

44 

Tes,a<i 

A.r.,,.4Vj 

ClWSH^ 

65, 

^47.»42 

f35.V 

\l 

\'iijiimH 

3^0,849 

7»*3'^ 

•^ 

aca,8i» 

35.7« 

S7«.j»9 

U  est  Virginia  . 

191,644 

«3«.75' 

67 

7.379 

377S 

S« 

700.071 
3*^343 

Oistncl  of  ColuiBbia 

rati, 426 

16,085 

61 

'^♦•.374 

9.045 

73 

'                 Total   .        . 

3.7SS.4eo 

»,oU,6«4 

I  e««,4to 

6as^» 

I9«i9i,6ai 

<«  In  Delaware  and  Kentucky  the  school  tax  collected  from  Colored  cltUens  is  the  ODl3rf 
approprklion  lor  the  support  of  Colored  schools  ;  in  Maryland  there  i»  a  bieoaiat  approt»riatJ 
by  the  Lei^lslaturc ;  in  the  District  of  Columbia  one  third  of  the  school  moneys  la  set  apart  1 
Colored  public  &chools ;  and  In  the  other  States  mentioned  above  the  school  money*  are  divided  ' 
in  proportion  to  the  school  population  witbotit  regard  to  race. 

&  Estiomted  by  the  Bureau.  c  la  1B78. 

d  For  whites  Ui«  ichool  age  la  6<4o ;  for  Colored,  6-s0k,       §  lo  iSn^       /  C«qsus  oC  iAjq^ 


Rust  Normal  Initiime         -        ,        .        . 

Suir  N.rrn.i  Si  h^xfl  for  Colofcd  StudeDts 

Ltrv  3  Cnjversily 

Eu.,  lie 

AUt'  >^t  Xomml  And  Theological 

^Jmtio<t\  ...... 

llmrfDml  deiiarlmcni  ol  T&llAtleem  ColkjEe 
Wate  Norrnat  Sch'Kji  lorCoiorcd  Sludcnis 

No^  >f  AtUuUit  Universiiy 

H»  J  .        .        .        , 

N^.j  -f  BercttColteffc    . 

NuruikLl  ii«;iJiiitiui:r4l  of  New  Orleads  UnU 
versilv  .,*♦..». 

Norm»l  ilcpArtmeat  of  Strjiight  Ufiivenity 
I  PcAbody  Normal  ^bQol      .        .        .        . 

B&ltiitttute  Nurm«l  School  for  Colored  Pu- 
I      plla       ....... 

Ccoteoary  Biblical  InstiUite    . 

NfttclicxbemifULry         .        ,        .       .        . 

Touculoo  t  J  ivcrahy  and  Normal  School 

U'V  tL-  .  ,  ,  .  . 

Su !  '  hool  for  Colored  Students 

Heu  iry 

L  u  tu  b  t  r ;..  k  N  u  r  mal  School 
St.  rtUJRii!' Line's  Normal  School       .        ♦ 
Sh4w  Uni  '.■i-rsitv    ..,.♦. 
Youth     . 


I  Hraincrd  Institute 
rinal  departmoat  . 
itulc        *        >        t 


Id 
Av 

CI* 
Fa, 

TIm. 

Kr,  ^>;c       . 

I"  re  (rnal  Institute 

Lc  M  ;n»t  Institute 

CeoiiAl  i  ciUit^see  College,  normal  depart* 

meni  .  .        . 

Ka:»h V illc X'j r nial  ,1  n il Tlii.e<1  - 'i: il « I  TriSil lute 

"ill  .tie 

St.  ed 

biuLicta^  ...... 

Hampton  Normal  and  Aip^cuUaral  Insti- 

luic,,^  

Si  "  J  School       .        . 

Mil-  !  .  .  .  , 

Nlh  e  Howard  Untvenity 

NotmiLl  dcp^ttuicuL  of  Waylaadbemiuary 


iMvnTUTioKB  row.  sscoKOAKV  nvsmucTtON. 


Trinity  Schwl 

Dadeviljc  Semmary 

Lowery's  Industrial  Academy 

Swrayn'c  Schaol 

Biirr^U  School 

Talli'kT.' Cuttcsc      , 

W»l      ■■ 

Clor 

Slorra  S4,h!jul      .       .       ,       . 


Hampton,  \'a, 
Peiprebufg:,  V'a.  . 
Washing lun,  D.  C. 
Washington,  U.  C* 
Waamnjctoa,  D.  C, 


Athent,  Ala.   , 
OadevJUe.  Ala,     . 
Huntavitte,  Ala. 
Montipomeiy.  Aj*. 
Selroa,  Ala.      . 
Talladeffa,  Ata,    . 
Laile  Rock,  Ark. 
Jiick!ianvttkf  Kla- 
.Atlanta^  Ga.     , 
Atlanta,  On.    . 


I  In  idfS,  *  Included  in  university  and  college  reports.  f  For  two  yean, 

d  In  addition  to  the  aid  Kiven  by  the  American  Missionary  Association,  thlf  institute  ia  aided 
i  tlie  Income  oi  Virginity's  ei^ricultural  college  land  fund. 

#  For  all  departments.  y  Reported  under  schools  of  theology* 
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SiaHstics  of  institutions  for  the  instruction  of  the  Colored  race  for  1879.^ 

Continued. 


IffuQfl  mnd  cka  of  InatHatSoia, 


hi 

i  * 


ntsittvrtPim  fuK  a*cmftMk*¥  iHsntvcTion. 


Howud  Kormal  Itulltute   « 
La  Gniue  Semiiuiy         *       ,       ,       , 
LewLi  High  Sdiool       .... 
Beach  Inatltutfl  .       .       ,       .       . 

5f .  AuffUftlne'fl  School 
Dny  School  for  C<i1c»r«d  Cbtldrefi  , 
St  AuKtiillDe'i  School 
St  M^rjr'i  St-hiwI  for  Colored  Gkb 
St  Pnncls*!  Academy         ,       *       , 
MerldUn  Acadeniy   «       *       .       .       . 
NitchelScRiiniuy        ,       .       .       , 
Scoila  Serainiry         ..... 
St  Aii|^!itme't  School 
SatevMrnticiary         •       ■       .       •       ■ 
Wa^httigtoa  School      »       .       .       , 
St.  lt»rDab«s  School  .       «       «       • 

WMihion  AefldfHiiy  and  Kon3a«l  Sdiool 
Albany  Rni:erpri*e  Academy  ,       *       » 
Folj.iechiiieaad  Iiiidu4triLl  ifistitat*  » 
KiMh  School  for  ColctfedPttftlla      , 
WtUlngfcird  Addemy         ,       .       . 
Urninerd  InitJtute      ,       .       .       ,       , 
HcncdUrL  Initltute         .... 
Mfttwer  Kurmfll  School     *       .       ,       - 
West  Tenneuect  PrepaTatorr  Schc»I 
Can  field  School         .       .       *       ,       . 
WtsiTcsisConference  Scmljiary     , 
Wiky  tfnh  ^!rfitty       ,        ,        ♦        .        , 

ThvTje  InMiiuu* 

Rt^limond  ]iithtuce    ,        ,        *        <        . 

Si.  J'hiJii*  s  ChuTcli  School 

St.  Mary's  School      .       *       i       .       • 


Cuthbfift  Ga.      . 
La  Gianjie,  Ga, 
Mason.  G«.  . 
SaTBiuiah,  Ga« 
SaTifuiih,  G«.     . 
New  Orlcaaa,  Li- 
New  Orleana,  La. 
Npw  OTieanai  Lft. 
BaJtimore,  Hd«    • 
Merid{>ii,MlOT. 
NvtcheXf  Mis.    . 
Coficord,  N*C. 
New  Heme,  N.  C. 
R«J«lKh,  N.  a 

Wllfntci||toci,N.O. 
WllmlStOii.N.C. 
AlhanrTOhlo 
HhiiflCkii,  &  C.     . 
GhAricstcm.  S.  C. 
Charloton,  S,  C. 
Chester.  S.C. 
Columbia,  S,  Q.  . 
GrcetiWAodn,  S.  C» 
Maiorit  Tcnn.      , 
Memphti,  Tchju. 
Auaiin.  Tci. 
MarstiBll,  TcJt. 
ChaHe  City,  Va.  , 
Rjchmoncf,  V'a. 
Rkhmond,  Va.    ♦ 
WaaMnf^toii.  D*  C. 


Total 


Atlanta  UnivcrsUy       .       >       .       . 
HeT»  College    ,,,.,< 
Leland  Lni\cfr!iUy         <        *        ,        . 
New  QrleAHh  Univertity  ,        .       .       , 
Straljifht  UiiivisntLty       .... 
Sllii,w  University       ..... 
Alcirn  Cnivcrsfty         -       ,       *       - 
Hiddic  Cnii'crsiiy       »        »        .        •        ^ 
Hilbefforce  I'liiVefElty       , 
Lincoln  University    .        .       ,       .        . 
Ckflin  U  nivenlty  and  CoUtge  of  Asr!cutt^ 

«re     .      .       ," 

Central  Tennessee  Cdllege ,       ,       ,        , 
Fbk  University         ,       .       .       .       . 
Aj^riculturaL  and  MechtinLcfll  College 
Hampton  Kormal  and  AKriciiUvirarinslJ- 

tute  

Howard  UnlversUyy^        ,       . 


Atlanta.  Ga. 
Berca.  Ky,      . 

Kew. Orleana,  La, 
New  Orleana,  La. 
New  Or1ean«.  Li. 
Holly  Springs,  Mtsa^ 
Rodney.  Mias. 
Charlohe,  N.C.  , 
Wilberforre.  Ohio 
Lincoln  Universiily, 

Oi^nifebiim,  S.  C. 
Nashville,  Tenii, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
Hempstead,  Tex. 

Hampton.  Va. 
Washington,  D.  C, 


Total 


Cong. 

^r  ' 
R.C.  . 
RC. 

R.a   . 

R.C. 
M.S.    , 
Hapt 

flapt     p 

?"if-  . 

Non<^«ect 
NoD-aeeL 
RE, 


Presb.  . 
Rapt 

Sat" 

H.  S. 

M.E.    . 
U.  Pr«fb. 
Bapt.     . 
P.  K. 
RE.     . 


4 
t 


I 

s 

4 


*3 
3 


4S 


Cong. 
Cong. 
Bapt. 

Cong, 

Non^sect 
Prei^b. 
M.  K- 
Pr»b. 

M.  E. 
M.  B. 

Cong, 


Cong.    , 
Non-sect 


^k^^ 

a?  I 

^a 

^tSo 

<t6 

«9J 

«,i 

^ 

« 

a73 

10 

t8p 

<J 

151 

IS 

#150 

«9 

-71 

(#1 


jNgll 


A  In  1878.  ^  For  all  departments.  e  These  are  preparatory. 

d  Normal  students  are  here  reckoned  as  preparatory.        /  Reported  with  normal  schools. 
/  This  institution  is  open  to  both  races,  and  the  figures  given  are  known  to  include  an 
whites. 


^ 
^ 


Almhamm  Haptist  Normal  and  Thcologlc&l 

School  ,....,. 

The<»1oilicAl    depftrtiscfit    of     T«Un4e(^ 

Collcitc         ...... 

InatUute  for  the  Education  of   Colored 

MJnhter« 

,.tl*nU  H«i ^     .        ,        .        . 

Thcoloi^lcal  depAnmeni  of  Lel&iid  Uni- 

T*rsity         ..,,,,, 
T1lom!K^n  Hlhttcal  Institute  (New  Orleans 

Unlvcftltyl 


Cciv  il  lostUute 

Th.  i  r  ttnem  of  Shaw  Unl»er»*y 

N»(4  .--,  .^ ^fv         ,        .       ,        . 

Tbeo|o|^Mai  acp«rtm«nt  of  Btddle  Uni- 

Bennett  Scmitinrv  . 

Theological  department  nf  Shaw  Univers'y 

Thcoi*.gk«l     Seminary    of     WUb^rfMrcc 

Univcfsily  ...... 

Theological  department  of  Lincoln  UnU 

ver^ity 
Th 


Baker  Theological  In&titute  (Claain  Uni 
versiiyi        ...... 

NasbrilJc  Normal  and  Tbeoliogical  Insti 
tute 


ThcoJojriuij  coun»e  in  Fisk  University 
.     .  ^  '  T. 

Rtchitinnr)  In^ttitiite 


ThcoluRical  dcpartmrnt  ujf  Central 
neitsee  CulJc(rc 


Theotogicmi  de^>«nioent  of  Howmrd  Uai- 

Tcrsltv              .,.♦., 
Waylmad  SeminAfy 


Total 


Lawdepa 
Law  dep  1 
Law  depit 


BCMOOU  09  tJM, 


SCHOOLS  or  mkdicikb. 

Medical  rli  rartmcnt  of  New  Orleans 
I'-      -  

Mc'  lent  of  Shaw  University 

Men  «1  depArtinent  of  Central 

Tennessee  CHlleee       .... 

MedMnU  department  of  Howard  Unlrer&V 


SCNOOt^  rOR  THK  DCAF  AMD  OVltB  AND 
THB  SLtXD. 

ToitUutton  for  tlie  Colored  Blind  and 
Dcar*Mute«         ..«.,. 

Nottit  Carolina  Tnntitution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  and  the  blmd  (Colored  6t* 
partment) . 


Tola! 


«  In  187^. 
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Summary  of  statistics  of  institutions  for  the  instruction  of  the  Colored  r^a 

for  1879. 


Public  acbools. 

Nomtl  Kbools. 

IiutitutioEia  for  »e- 

Sttto, 

1 

i 

'i 

1 

1 

j^ 

1 

t 

Akbrnnvi    .       .       . 
DtlAw»m  *       .   '   . 

Ptnnivlnnla'    .  "    „ 

107,* as 
&3S9I 

47441 
I  ".a  74 

*^ 

79.43« 
19.107 
54,47« 

B 

3.77S 

•  >  A  . 

«8 
4 

] 

t 

1 

9i 

".lip 

« 
r 
3 

a 
] 
5 

1 

4 

M 

,... 

JM| 

IS 

'14 

36 

116 

149 

54* 

3 

a' 

3 

4 

11 

»7 

4 

'S 

* 
1 

■4 

IHstiictofColimibliL       ,| 

3' 

7 

114 

1 

Totml        .       . 

- 

i,6£i^4'o 

»Si9#» 

la 

iSi 

6,1  J I 

4» 

r* 

MW 

Summary  of  statistics  of  institutions  for  the  instruction  of  the  Colored  raci 
for  1879. — Continued. 


ScHopIi  of  tbeol- 

Schools  of  kw. 

Statn. 

1 

i 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

H 

i 

AtiKima 

G«MrKi»      *       .       -       . 

HUivVind^     .       .       . 

film*     .        ,        »       • 

Trtiiti«»«ec      *        >        ■ 

Tth 

Vlrniuii  _  -        '       * 
yi»|rkt  uf  Culumbii 

■ 

3 
1 

I 

t 
1 
I 
I 
1 
* 
t 
r 

% 

443 

' '  4^3 

150 

flt3 

? 

3 
3 

14 
113 

I  * « 1 

,... 

.  ■ .. 

\ 

t 

s 

1 

7 

It 

107 

1 

1 

I 

«  a  ■  ■ 
...   . 

■s 

1 

p 

10 

J3 

134 

t 

""*i 

"  i 

S 

13 

T«ai     .       ,       , 

' 

t6 

13? 

1*933 

93 

79        761 

3 

1 

4" 
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Summary  of  siatistus  a/  institutians  for  (hi  tHStructum  of  tht  Caiored  ra^e 
for  1879. — Continued. 


State.* 

Schools  of  medj> 
due. 

School!  for  the 
dcaljintltlutnb 
and  the  blind. 

1 

H 

1 

1    1  it 

,,.....,.,  ... 

1 

« •  •  • 

8 

» > .  t 

«5 

I 

s 

**30 

^..-IM       V     ^..H^iuM 

I 

»5 

9* 
•  * » * 

District  of  Columbia 

1 

■  • « • 

•  ■  ■  4 

« <  ■  > 

Toul 

4 

•' 

m 

a 

16 

tSQ 

7)7^  shatving  the  number  of  schools  for  tht  Colored  race  and  enrolment 

in  them  by  institutions  witfwut  reference  to  States. 


CUas  of  Institutions. 


fHibllesQliaoH     .*..*. 

N'jrmal  iitliuoU 

-ccondary  loslruction      « 
I  colleges        .        .        ,        , 
%Y 

'  '-IW  .  ,         .  .         .         «. 

medicine     .        .       •       .       ^ 
I        r  the  (Jvif  and  dumb  and  ths  blind 

Tatul  ..,,.. 


Schools, 

EDrolmeitt. 

*»M^34» 

-^i^r 

4» 

4; 

5i»97 

16 

'% 

3 

4» 

4 

99 

a 

lao 

*4.47= 

700,366 

m  To  these  •should  be  added  417  ^choob,  harms  an  enrolment  of  xo,487  in  reportinf?  free  States, 
miJdng:  total  number  of  Colored  pubhc  schools  14,758,  and  total  enrttlmenl  In  them  7o£,4a^;this 
makes  the  total  number  of  schools,  as  fsr  is  reported,,  14,889,  and  total  number  of  ihe  Colored  rac« 
under  Instruction  in  them  730,855.  The  Colored  public  schools  of  those  Slates  in  which  no  separattt 
reports  are  made,  however,  arc  nut  included ;  and  the  Colored  pupils  In  white  schools  csjuiotbo 
raumeimted. 

Virginia  has  done  more  intelligent  and  effective  educational 
work  than  any  other  State  in  the  South.  The  Hon.  W.  IL  RufT- 
ner  has  no  equal  in  America  as  a  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction.    He  IS  the  Horace  Mann  of  the  South. 

It  appears  fronn  the  reports  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  that 
the  earliest  school  for  freedmen  was  opened  by  the  American 
Missionary''  Association  at  Fortress  Monroe,  September,  i86i ; 
and  before  the  close  of  the  war,  Hampton  and  Norfolk  were 
leading  points  where  educational  operations  were  conducted  ;  but 
after  the  cessation  of  hostilities^  teachers  were  sent  from  North* 
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em  States,  and  schools  for  freedmen  were  opened  in  all  parts  di 
the  State. 

The  Colored  normal  school  at  Richmond,  and  the  one  at 
Hampton,  were  commenced  in  1867  and  1868.  Captain  C  S. 
Schaeffer;  Bureau  officer  at  Christiansburg,  commenced  his  re- 
markable efforts  about  the  same  time  in  Montgomery  County. 

School  superintendents  for  each  State  were  appointed  by  the 
Freedmen's  Bureau,  July  12,  1865,  and  a  general  superintendent, 
or  "  Inspector  of  Schools,"  was  appointed  in  September,  1863. 
These  superintendents  were  instructed  ''to  work  as  much  as 
possible  in  conjunction  with  State  officers,  who  may  have  had 
school  matters  in  charge,  and  to  take  cognizance  of  all  that  was 
being  done  to  educate  refugees  and  freedmen."  In  1866  an  act 
of  Congress  was  passed  enlarging  the  powers  of  the  Bureau,  and 
partially  consolidating  all  the  societies  and  agencies  engaged  in 
educational  work  among  the  freedmen.  In  this  bill  $521,000 
were  appropriated  for  carrying  on  the  work,  to  which  was  to  be 
added  forfeitures  of  property  owned  by  the  Confederate  Gov- 
emment.  Up  to  January  i,  1868,  over  a  million  of  dollars  was 
expended  for  school  purposes  among  the  freedmen.  In  Virginia 
12450  pupils  are  reported  for  1867.  Mr.  Manly,  the  Virginia 
superintendent,  reports  the  following  statistics  for  the  year 
1867-8:  Schools,  230;  teachers,  290;  pupils  enrolled,  14,300;  in 
average  attendance,  10,320 ;  the  cost  as  follows : 

From  Charity $78,766 

From  the  Freedmen 10,789 

From  the  Bureau 42,844 

Total  Cost $132,399 

The  amount  raised  from  freedmen  was  in  the  form  of  small 
tuition  fees  of  from  ten  to  fifty  cents  a  month — ^a  system  ap. 
proved  by  Mr.  Manly. 

In  the  final  report  to  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  made  July 
I,  1870,  the  Virginia  statistics  are:  Schools,  344;  teachers, 
412;  pupils,  18,234;  the  average  attendance,  78  per  cent.  This 
year  the  freedmen  paid  $12,286.50  for  tuition.  Mr.  C.  S. 
Schacffer  and  Mr.  Samuel  H.  Jones,  who  remained  in  Virginia  as 
teachers — the  former  still  at  Christiansburg,  and  the  latter,  until 
very  lately,  at  Danville — both  acted  as  assistants  to  Mr.  Manly. 
A  considerable  number  of  school-houses  were  built  in  Virginia 
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Ihe  Bureau,  including  the  splendid  normal  and  high  school 
building  in  Richmond,  erected  and  equipped  at  a  cost  of  $25,000. 

and  afterward  turned  over  to  the  city.      After  the  conclusion  of 

»his  superintendency,  Mr,  Manly  continued  for  several  years  to  do 
valuable  service  as  principal  of  this  school, 
"  The  Freedmen's  Bureau  ceased  its  educational  operations  in  the 
summer  of  1870^  and  in   tbe  autumn  of  that  year  our  State  public 
^■•chools  were  opened.     So  that,  counting  from  the  beginning  of  the  mis- 
^P^iion  school  at  Ham|)ton  in  1861,  there  has  been  an  unbroken  succession 
of  schools  for  fretrdmen  in   one   region   for  nineteen  years  ;  and  at  a 
^.number  of  leading  points   in  the  State — such  as   Norfolk,  Richmond, 
^K^elersburg,  Danvillif,  Charloittfsville,  Christiansburg,  etc. — an  unbroken 
^Hline  of  schools  for  fourteen  years  and  upwards.    These  efforts,  however, 
^"  of  the  Federal  Government  toward   educating  the   rising  generation  of 
Colored  people,  could  not  have  been  designed  as  any  thing  more  than  an 

b experiment,  intended  first  to  test  and  then  to  stimulate  the  appetite  of 
those  people  for  learning.  And  in  this  view  they  were  entirely  success- 
ful in  both  particulars;  for  the  children  flocked  to  the  schools,  attended 
I  Well,  made  good  progress  in  knowledge^  and  paid  a  surprising  amount 
pf  money  for  tuition. 
r  **  But,  considered  as  a  serious  attempt  lo  educate  the  children  of  the 
Ireedmen,  the  movement  was  wholly  inadequate,  even  when  contrasted 
with  the  operations  of  our  imperfect  State  system.  The  largest  number 
enrolled  in  the  schtx>ls  supported  by  the  combined  efforts  of  the  Bureau, 
the  charitable  societies,  and  the  tuition  fees,  was  18,234,  in  1870.  *  The 
next  year  we  had  in  our  public  schools  considerably  over  double  this 
number,  and  an  annual  increase  ever  since,  always  excepting  those  two 

•dark  years  {tenehianus  and  Unebricinissimus\  1878  and  1879.**' 
I       "Two  institutions  for  the   education  of  the  Colored  race,  founded 
before  the  begjnning  of  our  school  system,  are  still  in  successful  opcra- 
^  lion,  but  remain  independent  of  our  school  system,     One  of  them  has 
Dme  connection  with  the  State  by  reason  of  the  receipt  of  one-third  of 
die  proceeds  of  the  Congressional  land-grant  for  education,     I  refer  to 
|he  well-known  Hampton   Normal  and   Agricultural  Institute,  and  the 
tichmond  Colored  Institute.     Nothing  need  be  said  in  reference  to  the 
tampton  School,  except  that  its  numbers  and  usefulness  are  constantly 
:jcreasing  under  the   continued    superintendence   of  the    indomitable 
en.  Armstrong,     Its  reports,  which  are  published  every  year  as  State 
documents  in   connection  with  the   Report  of  this  department,  are  so 

accessible  to  all,  that  I  will  only  repeat  here  the  testimony  often  given, 

-■  — ■ — — — -■ — ^— , 

'  See  Ihe  ani^i.i1  reports  of  the  Superintendent  uf  Public  Instruction  for  \  irginia. 
riiere  were  mo^e  than  18,334  Colored  children  in  the  §cbooU  of  this  State  in  187a 
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that  in  my  opinion  this  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  schools  opened 
on  this  Continent  for  Colored  people.  Its  most  direct  benefit  is  in 
furnishing  to  our  State  schools  a  much-needed  annual  contribution  of 
teachers ;  and  teachers  so  good  and  acceptable  that  the  demand  for 
them  is  always  much  greater  than  the  supply. 

"  The  Richmond  Institute  has  more  of  a  theological  intent,  but  it 
also  sends  out  many  good  teachers.  As  a  school  it  has  prospered  steadily 
under  the  excellent  management  of  the  Regv'.  C.  H.  Corey,  D.D.;  and  it 
will  soon  be  accommodated  in  a  large  new  and  handsome  building. 
Both  these  institutions  receive  their  support  chiefly  from  the  North." ' 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  tables  we  give  refer  only  to  the  work 
done  in  educating  the  Negro  in  the  Southern  States.  Much  has 
been  done  in  the  Northern  States,  but  in  quite  a  different  man- 
ner. The  work  of  education  for  the  Negro  at  the  South  had 
to  begin  at  the  bottom.  There  were  no  schools  at  all  for  this 
people ;  and  hence  the  work  began  with  the  alphabet.  And  there 
could  be  no  classification  of  the  scholars.  All  the  way  from  six 
to  sixty  the  pupils  ranged  in  age ;  and  even  sK>me  who  had  given 
slavery  a  century  of  their  existence — mothers  and  fathers  in 
Israel- — crowded  the  schools  established  for  their  race.  Some 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  after  a  half  century  of  preaching  entered 
school  to  learn  how  to  spell  out  the  names  of  the  twelve  Apostles. 
Old  women  who  had  lived  out  their  threescore  years  and  ten 
prayed  that  they  might  live  to  spell  out  the  Lord's  prayer,  while 
the  modest  request  of  many  departing  patriarchs  was  that  they 
might  recognize  the  Lord's  name  in  print.  The  sacrifices  they 
made  for  themselves  and  children  challenged  the  admiration  of 
even  their  former  owners. 

The  unlettered  Negroes  of  the  South  carried  into  the  school- 
room an  inborn  love  of  music,  an  excellent  memory,  and  a  good 
taste  for  the  elegant — almost  grandiloquent — in  speech,  gorgeous 
in  imagery,  and  energetic  in  narration  ;  their  apostrophe  and 
simile  were  wonderful.  Geography  and  history  furnished  great  at- 
tractions, and  they  developed  ability  to  master  them.  In  mathe- 
matics they  did  not  do  so  well,  on  account  of  the  lack  of  training 
to  think  consecutively  and  methodically.  It  is  a  mistake  to  be- 
lieve this  a  mental  infirmity  of  the  race  ;  for  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  the  students  in  college  at  the  present  time  do  as  well  in 
mathematics,  geometry,  trigonometry,  mensuration,  and    conic 

'  Annual  Report  of  the  Hon.  W.  li.  Ruffner,  for  1874. 
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sections  as  the  white  students  of  the  same  age  ;  and  some  of  them 
excel  in  mathematics. 

The  majority  of  the  Colored  students  in  the  Southern  schools 
qualify  themselves  to  teach  and  preach  ;  while  the  remainder  go 
to  law  and  medicine.     Few  educated  Colored  men  ever  return  to 
agricultural  life.     There  are  two  reasons  for  this:  First,  reaction* 
There  is  an  erroneous  idea  among  some  of  these  young  men  that 
labor  is  dishonorable ;  that  an  educated  man  should  never  work 
nth  his  hands.     Second,  some  of  them  believe  that  a  profession 
gives  a  man  consequence.     Such  silly  ideas  should  be  abandoned 
— they  must  be  abandoned !     There  is  a  great  demand  for  cdu- 
cated   farmers  and  laborers.     It  requires  an   intelligent  man  to 
conduct  a  farm  successfully^  to  sell  the  products  of  his  labor,  and 
to  buy  the  necessaries  of  life.     No  profession  can  furnish  a  man 
with  brains,  or  provide  him  a  garment  of  respectability.     Every 
man  must  furnish  brains  and  tact  to  make  his  calling  and  election 
I      sure  in  this  world,  as  well  as  by  faith  in  the  world  to  come,     Un* 
^(fortunately  there  has  been  but  little  opportunity  for  Colored  men 
^■or  boys  to  get  employment  at  the  trades;  but  prejudice  is  grad* 
^Piially  giving  way  to  reason  and  common-sense  ;  and  the  day  is 
not  distant  when  the  Negro  will  have  a  free'  field  in  this  country, 
and  will  then  be  responsible  for  what   he  is  not  that  is  good. 
The  need  of  the  hour  is  a  varied  employment  for  the  Negro  race 
on  this  continent.     There  is  more  need  of  educated  mechanics, 
civil  engineers,  surveyori,  printers,  artificers,  inventors,  architects, 
builders,  merchants,  and  bankers  than  there  is  demand  for  law- 
yers, physicians,  or  clergymen.     Waiters,  barbers,  porters,  boot- 
blacks,   hack-drivers,    grooms,  and   private  valets  find  but  little 
time  for  the  expansion  of  their  intellects.     These  places  arc  not 
dishonorable ;  but  what  we  say  is,  tlun  is  room  at  the  top  !    An  iru 
^H  dustrial  school,  something  like  Cooper  Institute,  situated  between 
^■New  York  and  Philadelphia,  where  Colored  boys  and  girls  could 
^flearn  the  trades  that  race  prejudice  denies  them  now,  would  be 
the  grandest  institution  of  modern  times.  It  matters  not  how  many 
million  dollars  are  given  toward  the  education  of  the  Negro;  so 
long  as  he  is  deprived  of  the  pri\^ilegc  of  learning  and  plying  the 
trades  and  mechanic  arts  his  education  will  injure  rather  than  help 
him.^   We  would  rather  see  a  Negro  boy  build  an   engine  than 
take  the  highest  prize  in  Yale  or  Harvard, 

*  For  «n  Recount  of  the  John  F.  Slaier  Bequest  of  |i,ocx>.ooo  for  the  education  ol 
the  freedmcn,  see  the  Appendix  to  this  volume. 
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It  is  quite  difficult  to  get  at  a  clear  idea  of  what  has  been  done 
in  the  Northern  States  toward  the  education  of  the  Colored 
people.  In  nearly  all  the  States  on  the  borders  of  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  rivers  "  Colored  schools  "  still  exist :  and  in  many  in- 
stances are  kept  alive  through  the  spirit  of  the  self-seeking  of  a 
few  Colored  persons  who  draw  salaries  in  lieu  of  their  continu- 
ance. They  should  be  abolished,  and  will  be»  as  surely  as  heat 
follows  light  and  the  rising  of  the  sun.  In  the  New  England, 
Middle,  and  extreme  Western  States,  with  the  exception  of 
Kansas,  separate  schools  do  not  exist.  The  doors  of  all  colleges, 
founded  and  conducted  by  the  white  people  in  the  North,  are  open 
to  the  Colored  people  who  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  an  aca- 
demic education.  At  the  present  time  there  are  one  hundred 
and  sixty-nine  Colored  students  in  seventy  white  colleges  in  the 
Northern  States ;  and  the  presidents  say  they  are  doing  welL 

Tlu  Bureau  of  Refugees^  Freedtnen^  and  Abandoned  Lands  was 
established  in  the  spring  of  1865  to  meet  the  state  of  affairs  inci- 
dent upon  the  closing  scenes  of  the  great  civil  war.  The  Act 
creating  the  Bureau  was  approved  and  became  a  law  on  the  3d 
of  March,  1865.  The  Bureau  was  to  be  under  the  management 
of  the  War  Department,  and  its  officers  were  liable  for  the  prop- 
erty placed  in  their  hands  under  the  revised  regulations  of  the 
army.  In  May,  1865,  the  following  order  was  issued  from  the 
War  Department  appointing  Major-Gen.  O.  O.  Howard  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Bureau : 

"  [General  Orders  No.  91.] 

"War  Department,  Adjutant  General's  Office,  ) 
**  Washington,  May  12,  1865.  J 

**  Order  Organizing  Bureau  of  Refugees,  Freedmen,  and  Abandoned 

**  Lands. 

"  I.  By  the  direction  of  the  President,  Major  General  O.  O.  Howard 
is  assigned  to  duty  in  the  War  Department  as  Commissioner  of  the 
Bureau  of  Refugees,  Freedmen,  and  Abandoned  Lands,  under  the  act 
of  Congress  entitled  *An  act  to  establish  a  bureau  for  the  relief  of 
freedmen  and  refugees,'  to  perform  the  duties  and  exercise  all  the 
rights,  authority,  and  jurisdiction  vested  by  the  act  of  Congress  in  such 
Commissioner.  General  Howard  will  enter  at  once  upon  the  duties  of 
Commissionei  specified  in  said  act. 

"  n.     The  Quartermaster  General  will,  without  delay, 
furnish  suitable  quarters  and  apartments  for  the  said  bureaiu. 
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**  III.     The  Adjutant  General  will   assign   lo  the  said  bureau  the* 
Dumber  of  competent  clerks  authorized  by  the  act  of  Congress. 
•*  By  order  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  : 

**  E*  D,  Townsend, 

^'Asshfattt  Adjutant  General.'' 


^ 


Gen,  Howard  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  the  vast,  varied, 
and  complicated  duties  of  his  office  with  his  characteristic  zeal, 
intelligenccj  and  high  Christian  integrity.  Hospitals  were  founded 
for  the  care  of  the  sick,  infirm,  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb.  Rations 
were  issued,  clothing  distributed*  and  lands  apportioned  to  the 
needy  and  worthy. 

From  May  30,  1865,  to  November  20,  1865,  inclusive,  this 
Bureau  furnished  transportation  for  1,946  freedmen,  and  issued 
to  this  class  of  persons  in  ten  States,  1,030,100  rations. 


'*  Congress,  when  it  created  the  bureau,  made  no  appropriation  tO 
defray  its  expenses  ;  it  has»  however,  received  funds  from  miscellaneous 
sources,  as  the  following  report  will  show  : 

■'  "  In    several   of   the   States,  Vir^nia,  North   and   South  Carolina, 

Georgia^  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Arkansas,  Mis* 
'       souri,  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  interests  of  the  freedmen  were 
under  the  control  of  military  officers  assigned  by  the  War  Department 

I  previous  to  the  organization  of  this  bureau.  Their  accounts  became 
naturally  absorbed  in  the  accounts  of  the  bureau,  and  the  following  re- 
port embraces  all  the  receipts  and  expenditures  in  all  States  now  under 
bontrol  of  the  bureau  since  January  i,  1865  :** 


Receipts. 


Amount  on  hand  January  1,  1S65,  and  received  since,  to  October 

From  freedmen's  fund           ,         .         •  •  $466,028  35 

From  retained  bounties     .         .         ,         .  115,236  49 

For  clothing,  fuel,  and  subsistence        ,  ,         7»704  21 

Farms 76,709  12 

From  rents  of  buildings        .        .        •  .      56,012  42 

From  rents  of  lands           .        *         •         •  1^5,521  00 

From  Quartermaster's  department        ,  ,       12,200  00 

From  c6nscript  fund          .        *        .        *  13*498  11 

From  schools  (tax  and  tuition)      ,        ,  .       341486  58 


Total  received 


907,396  38 
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EXPENDITURBS. 

Freedmen's  f  und $^<>09  14 

Clothing,  fuel,  and  subsistence  •        •        •  759504  05 

Farms 40,069  71 

Household  furniture 29904  90 

Rents  of  buildinp          ..••••  ix»47o  88 

Labor  (by  freedmen  and  other  employ^)  •  257,097  63 

Repairs  of  buildings 19,51846 

Contingent  expenses 469328  07 

Rents  of  lands 300  00 

Internal  revenue X9379  36 

Conscript  fund ^95^5  37 

Transportation            i«44S  51 

Schools 27,819  60 

Total  expended 47^,363  17 

Recapitulatiov. 

Total  amount  received         •        .        •        •  $907,396  38 
Total  amount  expended    .        .        •        •       478,363  17 

Balance  on  hand  October  31,  1865       •        •    429,033  xi 
Deduct  the  amount  held  as  retained  bounties.  1 15*236  49 

Balance  on  hand  October  31,  1865,  available 

to  meet  liabilities 3i3»796  62.* 

It  was  the  policy  of  the  Government  to  help  the  freedmen 
on  to  their  feet ;  to  give  them  a  start  in  the  race  of  self-support 
and  manhood.  They  received  such  assistance  as  was  given  them 
with  thankful  hearts,  and  were  not  long  in  placing  themselves 
upon  a  safe  foundation  for  their  new  existence.  Out  of  a  popu* 
lation  of  350,000  in  North  Carolina  only  5,000  were  receiving  aid 
from  the  Government  in  the  fall  of  1865.  Each  month  witnessed 
a  wonderful  reduction  of  the  rations  issued  to  the  freedmen.  In 
the  month  of  August,  1865,  Gen.  C.  B.  Fisk  had  reduced  the 
number  of  freedmen  receiving  rations  from  3,785  to  2,984,  in 
Kentucky.  In  the  same  month,  in  Mississippi,  Gen.  Samuel 
Thomas,  of  the  64th  U.  S.  C.  I.,  had  reduced  the  number  of 
persons  receiving  rations  to  669.  In  his  report  for  1865,  Gen. 
Thomas  said : 

*See  report  of  the  Commibbioner. 
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"  The  frecdmen  working  land  assigned  thcra  at  Davi5*s  Bend,  Camp 
Hawky,  near  Vicksburg,  De  Soto  Point,  opposite,  and  at  Washington, 
near  Natchez,  art  all  doing  well.  These  crops  are  maturing  fast ;  as 
harvest  time  approaches,  I* reduce  the  number  of  rations  issued  and 
compel  thera  to  rel)r  on  their  own  resources.  At  least  lo^ooo  bales  o£ 
cotton  will  be  raised  by  these  people,  who  are  conducting  cotton  crops 
on  their  own  account.  Besides  this  cotton,  they  have  gardens  and 
com  enough  to  furnish  bread  for  their  families  and  food  for  their 
stock  till  harvest  time  returns.  *  *  *  A  more  industrious,  energetic 
body  of  citizens  does  not  exist  than  can  be  seen  at  the  colonies  now." 

Speaking  of  the  industry  of  the  freed  people  Gen.  Thomas 
added  :  '*  I  have  lately  visited  a  large  portion  of  the  State,  and 
find  it  in  much  better  condition  than  I  expected.  In  the  eastern 
part  fine  crops  of  grain  are  growing;  the  negroes  are  at  home 
working  quietly;  they  have  contracted  with  their  old  masters  at 
fair  wages ;  all  seem  to  accept  the  change  without  a  shock." 

From  June  I,  1865,  to  September  i,  1866,  the  Freedmcns 
Bureau  issued  to  the  freed  people  of  the  South  81904,451}^ 
rations,  and  was  able  to  make  the  following  financial  showing  of 
the  Refugees'  and  Freedmen*s  fund.  From  November  l,  1865, 
to  October  i,  1866,  the  receipts  and  expenditures  were  as  follows: 

Amount  on  hand  November  i,  1855   .  SjiJJP^  61 

Received  from  various  sources,  as  follows  : 

Freedmen*s  fund %Z^lfil^  93 

Clothing,  fuel,  and  subsistence        .        .  2,074  55 

Farms  (sates  of  crops) 109,709  98 

Rent  of  buildings     •        .        .         •        .  48,560  87 

Rent  of  lands 113,641  78 

Conscript  funds >4<^  95 

Transportation i»o53  50 

Schools  (taxes) 64,145  86 

Total  on  hand  and  received  *        *    $1,020,784  04 

ExrENDlTUEfift 

Frcedmen's  fund  .         .....  $7*411  3a 

Clothing,  fuel,  and  subsistence         .         .  13,870  93 

Farms  (fencing,  seeds,  tools,  etc.)         ,         .  7,310  66 

Labor  (by  freedmcn  and  other  employes]  426,918  u 

Rent  of  buildings  (offices,  etc)     •        ,        .  50,1866c 

Repairs  of  buildings         ,        «                .  <»957  47 
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^B^                                 Expenditures.— (C£7iz//;74^^<f.)                          ^^H 

^^^^^^         Contingent  expenses     .... 

•       74.295  77 

^^^^H          Rent  of  lands  (restored)  .         .         »         . 

9,260  58 

^^^^H           Quartermaster's  department 

It  26 

^^^^H          Internal  revenue  (tax  on  salaries)     , 

7.965  " 

^^^^^K         Conscript  fund 

1,664  or 

^^^^^K         Transportation 

22,387  ot 

^^^K         Schools 

,     115,261  56 

^^^^H                     Toial  expended      .         .        •         . 

$738,400  52 

^^^^^P                    Balance  on  hand  October  t,  1866 

•  $282,383  5a 

^^^^     In  September,  1866,  the  Bureau  had  on  hand  :                    ^^H 

^^^^V                                       Recai>itulation. 

^ 

^^^^H         Balance  on  hand  of  freed  men's  fund 

$282,383  ja           ■ 

^^^^H         Balance  of  District  destitute  fund 

18.338  67           ■ 

^^^^H         Balance  of  appropriation 

6,85  6.  »5  9  30           1 

^^^B                                      

$7,156,971  49     ^H 

^^^^V         Estimated  amount  due  subsistence  depart- 

^ 

^^^^^B                          «....,* 

8297,000    00                        ■ 

^^^^H         Transportation  reported  unpaid 

26^015     94                       ■ 

^^^^H         Transportation  estimated  due    . 

20,000    00                    1 

^^^^H         Estimated  amount  due  medical  department 

loo^ooo  00       ^^J 

^^^^H         Estimated    amount    due     quartermaster's 

■ 

^^^^^H                  department 

200,000  00    ^^B 

$643,015  94        1 

^^^^H                    Total   balance   for   a!1  purposes  of 

dj 

^^^^^H                             expenditures     .         «         *         , 

$6,513,955  55    ^^ 

W               But  the  estimate  of  Gen,  Howard  for  funds  to  run  the  Bureau| 

I           for  the  fiscal   year  commencing  July  i»  1867, 

only  called  for  the  " 

I          sum  of  three  million  ci^ht  hundred  and  thirty-six  thousand  and 

1          three  hundred  dollars,  as  fotJows: 

J 

^^H                Salaries    of    assistant    commissioners^    sut 

^^H 

^^B                         assistants,  and  agents 

8147.500     ^^ 

^^H                 Salaries  of  clerks        .         •         .         .         * 

8;:,Soo              1 

^^H                Stationery  and  printing 

63,000              ■ 

^^H                Quarters  and  fuel      «         «         •         .         , 

200,000              1 

K 


This  showed  that  the  freed  people  were  rapidly  becoming 
self-sustaining,  and  that  the  aid  rendered  by  the  Government 
was  used  to  a  good  purpose. 

Soon  after  Colored  Troops  were  mustered  into  the  service  of 
the  Government  a  question  arose  as  to  some  safe  method  by 
which  these  troops  might  save  their  pay  against  the  days  of 
cace  and  personal  effort.  The  noble  and  wise  Gen.  Saxton 
answered  the  question  and  met  the  need  of  the  hour  by  estab- 
lishing a  Military  Savings  Bank  at  Beaufort,  South  Carolina, 
Soldiers  under  his  command  were  thus  enabled  to  husband  their 
funds.  Gen.  Butler  followed  in  this  good  work»  and  established 
a  similar  one  at  Norfolk,  Virginia,  These  banks  did  an  excel- 
lent work,  and  so  favorably  impressed  many  of  the  friends  of  the 
Negro  that  a  plan  for  a  Freedman*s  Savings  Bank  and  Trust 
Company  was  at  once  projected.  Before  the  spring  campaign 
of  1865  opened  up,  the  plan  was  presented  to  Congresi ;  a  bill 
introduced  creating  such  a  bank,  was  passed  and  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  on  the  3d  of  March,     The  following  is  the  Act: 

I**  An  Act  to  Incorporate  the  Freebman's  Savings  and  Triist 
"Company. 
^*Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled:  That  Peter  Cooper,  WilliamC. 
Bryant,  A.  A.  Low,  S.  B.  Chittenden,  Charles  H.  Marshal!,  William  A. 
Booth,  Gerrit  Smith,  William  A.  Hail,  William  Allen,  John  Jay,  Abra- 
ham Baldwin,  A.  S.  Barnes,  Hiram  Barney,  Seth  B.  Hunt»  Samuel 
Holmes,  Charles  Collins,  R.  R.  Graves,  Walter  S.  Griffith,  A.  H,  WalHs, 
D.  S.  Gregory,  J,  W,  Alvord,  George  Whipple,  A.  S,  Hatch,  Walter  T. 
Hatch,  E.  A.  Lambert,  W.  G.  Lambert,  Roc  Lockwood,  R,  H.  Man- 
ning. R.  W.  Ropes,  Albert  WoodruiT,  and  Thomas  Denny»  of  New 
York  ;  John  M.  Forbes,  William  Claflin,  S,  G.  Howe,  George  L,  Stearns, 
Edurard  Atkinson,  A.  A.  Lawrence,  and  John  M.  S.  Williams^  of  Massa- 
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chusetts ;  Edward  Harris  and  Thomas  Davis,  of  Rhode  Island ;  Stqpben 
Colwell,  J.  Wheaton  Smith,  Francis  E.  Cope,  Thomas  Webster,  B.  & 
Hunt,  and  Henry  Samuel,  of  Pennsylvania ;  Edward  Haiwood,  Adam 
Poe,  Levi  Coffin,  J.  M.  Walden,  of  Ohio,  and  their  successors,  are 
constituted  a  body  corporate  in  the  City  of  Washington,  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  by  the  name  of  the  Freedmam's  Savings  and  Trust 
Company,  and  by  that  name  may  sue  and  be  sued  in  any  court  of  the 
United  Sutes. 

"  Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  the  persons  named  in  the 
first  section  of  this  act  shall  be  the  first  Trustees  of  the  Corporation, 
and  all  vacancies  by  death,  resignation,  or  otherwise,  in  the  office  of 
Trustee  shall  be  filled  by  the  Board,  by  ballot,  without  unnecessary  de- 
lay, and  at  least  ten  votes  shall  be  necessary  for  the  election  of  any 
Trustee.  The  Trustees  shall  hold  a  regular  meeting,  at  least  once  in 
each  month,  to  receive  reports  of  their  officers  on  the  affairs  of  the  Cor- 
poration, and  to  transact  such  business  as  may  be  necessary ;  and  any 
Trustee  omitting  to  attend  the  regular  meetings  of  the  Board  for  six 
months  in  succession,  may  thereupon  be  considered  as  having  vacated 
his  place,  and  a  successor  may  be  elected  to  fill  the  same. 

"  Sec  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  the  business  of  the  Cor- 
poration shall  be  managed  and  directed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  who 
shall  elect  from  their  number  a  President  and  two  Vice-Presidents,  and 
may  appoint  such  other  officers  as  they  may  see  fit ;  nine  of  the  Trus- 
tees, of  whom  the  President  or  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  shall  be  one, 
shall  form  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business  at  any  regular 
or  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  ;  and  the  affirmative 
vote  of  at  least  seven  members  of  the  Board  shall  be  requisite  in 
making  any  order  for,  or  authorizing  the  investment  of,  any  moneys,  or 
the  sale  or  transfer  of  any  stock  or  securities  belonging  to  the  Cor- 
poration, or  the  appointment  of  any  officer  receiving  any  salary  there- 
from. 

**  Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Corporation  shall  have  power,  from  time  to  time,  to  make  and 
establish  such  By-Laws  and  regulations  as  they  shall  judge  proper  with 
regard  to  the  elections  of  officers  and  their  respective  functions,  and 
generally  for  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Corporation,  pro- 
vided such  By-Laws  and  regulations  are  not  repugnant  to  this  act,  or 
to  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States. 

"  Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  general  business  and 
object  of  the  Corporation  hereby  created  shall  be.  to  receive  on  deposit 
such  sums  of  money  as  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  offered  therefor,  by 
or  on  behalf  of  persons  heretofore  held  in  slavery  in  the  United  States, 
or  their  descendants,  and  investing  the  same  in  the  stocks,  bonds, 
Treasury  notes,  or  other  securities  of  the  United  States. 
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*•  Sec<  6.     And  he  ii  further  (nacUd,  That  it  shall  be  the  dutf  of 

the  Trustees  of  ihe  Corporation  to  Invest,  as  soon  as  ]>racticable,  in 
the  securities  named  in  the  next  preceding  sectioni  all  sums  received 
by  them  beyond  an  available  fund,  not  exceeding  one  third  of  the  total 
amount  of  deposits  with  the  Corporation^  at  the  discretion  of  the  Trus- 
tees, which  available  funds  may  be  kept  by  the  Trusiees,  to  meet  cur* 
rent  payments  of  the  Corporation,  and  may  by  ihem  be  left  on  dqwsit, 
at  interest  or  otherwise,  or  in  such  available  form  as  the  Trustees  may 
direct, 

**  Sec,  ft  And  he  ii  further  enaeied^  That  the  Corporation  may* 
under  such  regulations  as  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall,  from  time  10 
time,  prescribe,  receive  any  deposit  hereby  authorized  to  be  received, 
upon  such  trusts  and  for  such  purposes,  not  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  as  may  be  indicated  in  writing  by  the  depositor,  such 
writing  to  be  subscribed  by  the  depositor  and  acknowledged  or  proved 
before  any  officer  in  the  civil  or  military  service  of  the  United  States, 
the  certificate  of  which  acknowledgment  or  proof  shall  be  endorsed 
on  the  writing  ;  and  the  writing,  so  acknowledged  or  proved,  shall  ac- 
company such  deposit  and  be  filed  among  the  papers  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, and  be  carefully  preserved  therein,  and  may  be  read  in  evidence 
in  any  court  or  before  any  judicial  officer  of  the  United  States,  without 
further  proof  ;  and  the  certificate  of  acknowledgment  or  proof  shall 
\k  prima  facie  evidence  only  of  the  due  execution  of  such  writing, 

'*  Sec,  S.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  sums  received  on 
deposit  shall  be  repaid  to  such  depositor  when  required,  at  such  time, 
with  such  interest,  not  exceeding  seven  per  centum  per  annum,  and 
under  such  regulations  as  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall,  from  lime  to 
time,  prescribe,  which  regulations  shall  be  posted  up  in  some  conspicuous 
place  in  the  room  where  the  busmess  of  the  Corporation  shall  be  trans- 
acted, but  shall  not  be  altered  so  as  to  affect  any  deposit  previously 
made. 

**  Sec.  9.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  all  trusts  upon  which, 
and  all  purposes  for  which  any  deposit  shall  be  made,  and  which  shall 
be  indicated  in  the  wrttmg  to  accompany  such  deposit,  shall  be  faith- 
fully performed  by  the  Corporation,  unless  the  performing  of  the  same 
is  rendered  imi>ossible, 

**Sec.  10.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  when  any  depositor 
shall  die,  the  funds  remaining  on  deposit  with  the  Corporation  to  his 
credit,  and  all  accumulations  thereof,  shall  belong  and  be  paid  to  the 
personal  representatives  of  such  depositor,  in  case  he  shall  have  left  a 
last  will  and  testament,  and  in  default  of  a  last  will  and  testament,  or 
of  any  person  qualifying  under  a  last  will  and  testament,  competent  to 
act  as  executor,  the  Corporation  shall  be  entitled,  in  respect  lo  the  funds 
so  remaining  on  deposit  to  the  credit  of  any  such  depositor,  to  adminis* 
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tration  ihereon   in  preference  to  all  other  persons,  and  letters  ai  ad- 

minrstraiion  shall  be  granled  lo  the  Cor|)oration  accordingly  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  law  in  respect  to  granting  of  letters  of  adminis- 
tration, with  the  will  annexed,  and  in  cases  of  intestacy. 

.  *'Sec,  It,  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  in  the  case  of  the  death 
of  any  depositor,  wliose  deposit  shall  not  be  held  upon  any  trust  creiiled 
pursuant  to  tlie  provisions  hereinbefore  contained,  or  where  it  may 
prove  impossible  lo  execuiL-  such  trust,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Cor- 
poriition  to  make  diligent  efforts  lo  ascertain  and  discover  whether 
such  deceased  depositor  has  left  a  husband,  wife,  or  children,  surviving, 
and  the  Corporation  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  efforts  so  made,  and  of 
ihe  results  thereof ;  and  in  case  no  person  lawfully  entitled  thereto  shall 
be  discovered,  or  shall  appear,  or  claim  the  funds  remaining  to  the 
credit  of  such  depositor  before  the  expiration  of  two  years  from  the 
death  of  such  depositor,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Corporation  to  hold 
and  invest  such  funds  as  a  separate  trust  fund,  to  be  applied,  with  the 
accumulations  thereof,  to  the  education  and  improvement  of  persons 
heretofore  held  in  slavery,  or  their  descendants,  being  inhabitants  of 
the  United  States,  in  such  manner  and  through  such  agencies  as  the 
Board  of  Trustees  shall  deem  best  calculated  lo  effect  that  object ; 
Ermided,  That  if  any  depositor  be  not  heard  from  within  five  yean 
from  the  date  of  his  last  deposit,  the  Trustees  shall  advertise  the  same 
in  some  paper  of  general  circulation  in  the  State  where  the  principal 
office  of  the  Company  is  established,  and  also  in  the  State  where  the 
depositor  was  last  heard  from  ;  and  if,  within  two  years  thereafter,  such 
depositor  shall  not  appear,  nor  a  husband,  wife,  or  child  of  such  deposi- 
tor, to  claim  his  deposits,  they  shall  be  used  by  the  Board  of  Trustees 
as  hereinbefore  provided  for  in  this  section. 

**  Sec,  12,  And  be  it  further  enacied.  That  no  President,  Vice- 
President,  Trustee,  officer,  or  servant  of  the  Corporation  shall,  directly 
or  indirectly,  borrow  the  funds  of  the  Corporation  or  its  deposits,  or  in 
any  manner  use  the  same,  or  any  part  thereof,  except  to  pay  necessary 
expenses,  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  All  certificates 
or  other  evidences  of  dcfiosii  made  by  the  proper  officers  shall  be  as 
binding  on  the  Corporation  as  if  they  were  made  under  their  comtnon 
s?al.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Trustees  to  regulate  the  rate  of  interest 
allowed  to  the  depositors,  so  that  they  shall  receive,  as  nearly  as  may  be, 
a  rateable  proportion  of  all  the  profits  of  the  Corporation,  after  deduc*  i 
ting  all  necessary  expenses  ;  Provided,  houm^er^  That  the  Trustees  may 
allow  to  depositors  to  the  amount  of  five  hundred  dollars  or  upward 
one  per  centum  less  than  the  amount  allowed  others  ;  And primded^aU&^ 
Whenever  it  shall  appear  that,  after  the  pavment  of  the  usual  interest 
to  depositors,  there  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Corporation  an  excess  of 
profits  over  the  liabilities  amounting  lo  ten  per  centum  upon  the  de- 
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posits,  such  excess  shall  be  invested  for  the  security  of  the  depositoiB 
in  the  Corporation  ;  and  thereafter,  at  each  annual  examination  of  the 
.iffairs  of  the  Cnrporaiion,  any  surplus  over  and  above  such  ten  per 
centum  shall*  in  addition  to  the  usual  interest,  be  divided  rateably 
among  the  depositors,  in  such  manner  as  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall 
direct, 

"Skc,  13.  AftJ  be  it  further  enaited.  That  whenever  any  deposits 
shall  be  made  by  any  minor,  the  Trustees  of  the  Corporation  may,  at 
their  discretion,  pay  to  such  depositor  such  sum  as  may  be  due  to  him, 
although  no  guardian  shall  have  been  appointed  for  such  minor,  or  the 
guardian  of  such  minor  shall  not  have  authorized  the  drawing  of  the 
same  ;  and  the  check,  receipt,  or  acquittance  of  such  minor  shall  be  as 
valid  as  if  the  same  were  executed  by  a  guardian  of  such  minor,  or  the 
minor  were  of  full  age,  if  such  deposit  was  made  personally  by  such 
minor.  And  whenever  any  deposits  shall  have  been  made  by  married 
women,  the  Trustees  may  repay  the  same  on  their  own  receipts. 

"Sec.  14.  And  be  it  further  emuted^  That  the  Trustees  shall  not 
directly  or  indirectly  receive  any  payment  or  emohiment  for  their  ser- 
vices as  such,  except  the  President  and  Vice-President, 

**Sec.  15,  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  the  President,  Vice- 
President,  and  subordinate  officers  and  agents  of  the  Corporation^  shall 
respectively  give  such  security  for  their  fidelity  and  good  conduct  as 
the  Board  of  Trustees  may,  from  time  to  time,  require,  and  the  Board 
shall  fix  the  salaries  of  such  officers  and  agents. 

"  SiiC.  id.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  the  books  of  the  Cor* 
poration  shall,  at  all  times  during  the  hours  of  business,  be  open  for 
inspection  and  examination  to  such  persons  as  Congress  shall  designate 
or  appoint, 

''Approved  March  3,  1865." 

Eleven  of  these  banks  were  established  in  1865,  nine  in  1866^ 
three  in  1868,  one  in  1869,  and  the  remainder  in  1870,  after  the 
charter  had  been  amended  as  follows : 


"An  Act  to  Amend  an  Act  Entitled  *  An  Act  to  Incorporatk 
THL  Freedman*s  Savings  and  Trust  Company/  Approved 
March  Third,  Eighteen  Hundred  and  SixTV-rivE. 

**  Mt  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representativei  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  fifth  section 
of  the  Act  entitled  *An  Act  to  Incorporate  the  Freedman*s  Savings  and 
Trust  Company/  approved  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
five»  be«  and  the  same  is  hereby,  amended  by  adding  thereto  at  the  end 
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thereof  the  words  following  :  '  and  to  the  extent  of  one  half  in  bonds 
or  notes,  secured  by  mortgage  on  real  estate  in  double  the  value  of  the 
loan ;  and  the  corporation  is  also  authorized  hereby  to  hold  and  im- 
prove the  real  estate  now  owned  by  it  in  the  city  of  Washington,  to  wit  : 
the  west  half  of  lot  number  three  ;  all  of  lots  four,  five,  six,  seven,  and 
the  south  half  of  lot  number  eight,  in  square  number  two  hundred  and 
twenty-one,  as  laid  out  and  recorded  in  the  original  plats  or  plan  of  said 
city  :  Provided^  That  said  corporation  shall  not  use  the  principal  of  any 
deposits  made  with  it  for  the  purpose  of  such  improvement.* 

**Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  Congress  shall  have  the 
right  to  alter  or  repeal  this  amendment  at  any  time. 

"Approved  May  6,  1870." 

The  company  was  organized  on  the  i6th  of  May,  1865,  and 
the  trustees  made  their  first  report  on  the  8th  of  June,  1865. 
Deposits  up  to  this  date  were  $700,  besides  $7,956.38  trans- 
ferred from  the  Military  Savings  Bank  at  Norfolk,  Virginia,  on 
the  3d  of  June.  On  the  ist  of  August  the  first  branch  office  was 
opened  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  on  the  1st  of  September  it  had 
a  balance  due  its  depositors  of  $843.84 

Other  branches  were  opened  during  the  year  at  Louisville, 
Richmond,  Nashville,  Wilmington,  Huntsville,  Memphis,  Mobile, 
and  Vicksburg.  December  14,  1865,  the  Military  Bank  at  Beau- 
fort, organized  October  16,  1865,  was,  by  order  of  General  Saxton, 
transferred  to  this  company,  with  its  balance  of  $170,000.  At 
the  end  of  the  first  year,  March  i,  1866,  fourteen  branch  offices 
had   been   opened,   and  the  balance  due   depositors  was   Si99r 

j83.4-^ 

Tiie  total  deposits  made  by  frcedmen  in  them,  from  their  es- 
tablishment up  to  July  I,  1S70,  was  $16,960,336,  of  which  over 
Sj,0(.x\ooo  still  remained  on  deposit.  The  total  amount  of  de- 
posits in  the  Richmond  branch  up  to  that  date  was  $3 18,91 3,  and 
the  balance  undrawn  $84,537.  The  average  amount  deposited 
by  the  various  depositors  was  nearly  $284.  So  far  as  the  facts 
were  obtained,  it  appeared  that  about  seventy  per  cent,  of  the 
ino!\ey  drawn  from  these  banks  was  invested  in  real  estate  and  in 
Inisiness. 

Hy  the  financial  statement  of  the  banking  company,  for 
Auj.uisl,  1S71,  it  appears  that  in  the  thirty-four  banks  then  in  op- 
eration the  deposits  made  during  that  month,  which  was  con- 
»idried  **  dull,"  amounted  to  $882,806.67,  and  that  the  total 
Aimumt  to  the  credit  of  the  depositors  was  $3,058,232.81.     In  the 
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Richmond  branch,  the  deposits  for  that  month  were  $17,790.60, 
and  the  total  amount  due  depositors  was  $123,733.75;  all  of 
which  was  to  the  credit  of  Colored  people,  except  $6,929.19.  A 
branch  shortly  before  had  been  established  in  Lynchburg,  which 
showed  a  balance  due  depositors  of  $7,382.83. 

The  following  table  shows  the  business  of  the  company  for 
the  years  1866- 1871  : 


ToNe  S/wioing  the  Relative  Bmhuss  of  the  Company  for  Each 
Fhcal  Year. 


For  year  ending 

Total  amount  of 

Total  amount  of 

Balance  due 

March  i. 

dL'posits. 

drafls» 

depositors. 

t866     . 

$505,167  00 

«io5.883  58 

$199,283  42 

1867 

1,624,853  33 

1,258.515  00 

366,338  11 

1868     . 

3,582.378  36 

2,944*079  36 

638,299  00 

iS6c> 

7.257,798  63 

6»» 84.333  32 

i.c»73»465  31 

1870     . 

12,605,781  95 

10,948,775  20 

1,657,006  75 

1871 

19*95^*647  36 

17,497.111   25 

2.455.836  11 

E                                                                                                                                 1 

■Tor   year  ending 

Deposits  each 

Drafts  each 

Gain  each 

March  i. 

year. 

year. 

year. 

1866     . 

$305,167  00 

$105,883  58 

$199,283  42 

1867 

1,319,686  11 

1,152,631  42 

167,054  91 

1868     . 

1.957.525  «>3 

1,685,564  36 

271,960  67 

1869 

3,675,420  27 

3,240,253  96 

435.166  31 

1870     . 

5.347.9SJ  32 

4,764.441  %% 

583,34'  44 

187? 

7ii47.i65  41 

6*548,336  OS 

798,829  36 

The  total  amount  of  deposits  received  from  the  organiza* 
tion  of  the  company  to  October  i,  1871 — six  years 
from  the  opening  of  the  first  branch — was   ,         .       S25»977«435  48 

Total  diafts  during  the  same  period  were.         .         .  22,850^926  47 

Leaving  due  depositors  October  i,  1871    ....  3,126,509  01 
The  total  assets  of  company  on  same  day  amounted  to       *  3,157,206  17 

The  intcrctit  paid  during  this  time  amounted  to         .  180,565  35 


In    1872  the  trustees  made  the  following  interesting  state* 
ment: 
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BRANCHES. 


1^ 


AtUmtA,  Georgift  . 
Auffusta,  Georgia 
Balttmore.  Maryland  . 
Beaufort.  South  Carolina, 
Cbarleston,  South  Carolina, 
ColumtMis,  Mississippi     . 
Columbia,  Tennessee  . 
Huotaville,  Alabama 

fc:icso^ville.  Florida  . 
xineton,  Kentucky 
UtUe  l^ock,  Arkantas. 
LouisTille,  Kentucky 
Lynchburg,  Virginia  . 
Macon,  Georgia 
Mwnpbli*  Tennessee  . 
Mobile,  Alabama 
Montgomery,  Alabama 
Natch es,  Mississippi 
Nashville,  Tennessee  . 
New  Berne,  North  Carolina, 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
New  York.  New  York 
Norfolk,  Virginia. 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania, 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina 
Richmond,  Virginia  . 
Savannah,  Georgia 
Shreveport.  Louisiana 
St.  Louia,  Missouri 
Tallahassee,  Florida 
Vicksburg,  Mississippi 
Washington,  Dist.  Colum'a, 
Wilmington.  N'th  Carolina, 
Alexandria,  Virginia 


1:1 


10,771  99 

«9.755  5« 
189,600  74 

67,66883 
»»4»6  IS 
».55»  55 
7.343  50 

67,302  09 

»4.383  65 
7.87«  ■7 

x8,3ii  01 

\t 

00,045  40 
11,136  05 
8,599  90 
«5  54«  53 
»5.73«  40 
38,113  83 
«93.M5  48 

16,771  88 

11,451  19 

5,(63  98 

64,119  51 

^^;^ 

•6.333  93 
4.589  45 

61,691  73 
323-555  79 

10,714  10 
1,929  9: 


$11,949  30 
9."7  94 

18.644  57 
184.994  40 

84.464  53 
4.364  34 
a,o86  05 
10,197  61 
57.307  54 

1X,»31  13 

9.506  37 

»7.53S  74 
i,»4a  56 

5* 

18.645  69 
8,679  60 

15.005  It 

17.098  58 
37.775  73 
907.878  53 
74^461  61 
«7.757  3« 
9,8|7  49 
4,660  18 

53.900  7» 

•7.066  33 
«i,io5  59 
•0.59909 
4.5a*  T. 
60,068  3i 
996.331  26 

13,^^9  65 

6«5  80 


|aj5.90O  »7 

367,653  16 
1,976,049  3a 
■.993,873  30 
3,103.641  65 

139,036  46 
34.088  97 

416,617  7a 

173.393 

1^57.587  71 

36,8098 

«97%OSO  o» 

970^)96  09 

*.039«7os 

•38,106  08 

649^56 

739.601 

1,057.688  3a 

3.393.584  08 

«.673.a49  36 

1^,76905 

357.934  89 

aji  ,685  89 

1,089,159  71 

«^«.«73  38 

•9943839 

615.876  74 

361,6x4  57 

9.963.335  58 

7,438,918  17 

457.:?6o  75 

U,o9i  77 


$993,090  17 

•8^.40614 

996,37»98 

9,944.441  88 

3,795.«76  94 

191,776  67 

"5.738  76 

364.38a  51 

3*334.445  7» 

188,338  76 

154,914  43 

9>4>504  61 

»8,354  87 

156.3C8  75 

840,918  91 

933.4«4  30 

913,861  71 

613,985  74 

695.166  40 

1,001,645  74 

9,171,056  95 

1,997,449  57 
916.047  59 
978,641  10 
•09,039  44 
^13.933  45 
93.331  30 


$99,180  10 
83.9470* 

•81,67034 
49.431  43 

305.465  4« 
xo,959  79 
18.350  31 


% 


77,97« 
S007I  . 
«7*477  « 

143.063  10 
18^  IX 
40.741  96 

139.877  18 

105.673  75 
•4.344  37 
36,^70  96 

iiA.sas  48 
56,04^  58 

•99.S^7  13 

445.79979 

»33.7«4  46 
79.383  79 
•9.653  38 

i69.^i9  36 

137.853  oa 
34.7«o6i 
89.385  88 
31.996  94 

»38.534  7« 

1,033.82^  78 

49.848  34 

19,465  43 


$1,461,307  52  $1,364,899  95  $38,945,163  80  $34,000,685  77  $4,344,478  03 


Total  amount  of  deposits  for  the  month $1,461,907  56 

Total  amount  of  drafts  for  the  month        .        .       .       k        .      1,364,89995 

Gain  for  the  month 9^.307  6x 

Total  amount  of  deposits $38,245,163  80 

Total  amount  of  drafts 34,000.685  77 

Total  amount  due  depositors $4,344,478  03 


This  first  experiment  of  the  new  citizen  in  saving  his  funds 
was  working  admirably.  Each  report  was  more  cheering  than 
the  preceding  one.  The  deposits  were  generally  made  by  day 
laborers,  house  servants,  farmers,  mechanics,  and  washerwomen. 
Two  facts  were  established,  viz.:. that  the  Negroes  of  the  South 
were  working;  and  that  they  were  saving  their  earnings.  North- 
ern as  well  as  Southern  whites  were  agreeably  surprised. 
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But  bad  management  doomed  the  institution  to  irreparable 
ruin.  The  charter  was  violated  in  the  establishment  of  branch 
banks  ;  "  persons  who  were  never  held  in  bondage  and  their  de- 
scendants "  were  allowed  to  deposit  funds  in  the  bank  ;  money 
was  loaned  upon  valueless  securities  and  meaningless  collaterals, 
and  in  the  fall  of  1873.  having  been  kept  open  for  a  long  time 
on  money  borrowed  on  collateral  securities  belonging  to  its  cus- 
tomers,  the  bank  failed! 

During  the  brief  period  of  its  existence  about  SSZiOOOiOOO 
had  been  deposited.  The  liabilities  of  the  institution  at  the  time 
of  the  failure,  as  corrected  to  dite,  Wv're  $3»037,483,  of  which 
$73774.34  were  special  deposits  and  preferred  claims.  The 
number  of  open  accounts  at  the  time  of  the  failure  were  62,000. 
The  nomtnai  assets  at  the  time  of  the  failure  were  $2,693,095.20. 
And  in  the  almost  interminable  list  of  over-drafts  amounting  to 
$;S»567.63»  there  appeared  but  one  solitary  surety  ! 

On  the  20th  of  June,  1874.  Congress  passed  an  act  permit- 
ting the  very  men  who  had  destroyed  the  bank  to  nominate  three 
,  Commissioners,  who,  upon  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  should  wind  up  the  affairs  of  this  insolvent  institution. 
Section  7  of  the  Act  reads  as  follows; 


'*  Sec,  7,  That  whenever  it  shall  be  deemed  advisable  by  the  trustees 
of  said  corporation  to  close  up  its  entire  business^  then  they  shall  select 
three  competent  men,  not  connected  with  the  previous  manaj^ement  of 
the  institution  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  be 
known  and  styled  commissioners,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  lo  take  charge 
of  all  the  property  and  effects  of  said  Freedman's  Savings  and  Trust 
Company,  close  up  the  principal  and  subordinate  branches,  collect  fronj 
the  branches  all  the  deposits  they  have  on  hand,  and  proceed  to  collect 
all  sums  due  said  company,  and  dispose  of  all  the  properly  owned  by 
said  company,  as  speedily  as  the  interests  of  the  corporation  require, 
and  to  distribute  the  proceeds  among  the  creditors  pro  rata,  according 
10  their  respective  amounts ;  they  shall  make  a  pro  rata  dividend  when- 
ever they  have  funds  enough  to  pay  twenty  per  centum  of  the  claims 
of  depositors.  Said  commissioners,  before  they  proceed  to  act,  shall 
execute  a  joint  bond  to  the  Untted  States,  with  good  sureties,  in  the 
penal  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  conditioned  for  the  faith- 
ful discharge  ot  their  duties  as  commissioners  aforesaid,  and  shall  take 
an  oath  to  faithfully  and  honestly  perform  their  duties  as  such,  which 
bonds  shall  be  executed  in  presence  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
be  approved  by  hira,  and  by  him  safely  kept  ;  and  whenever  said  trus- 
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z  V--;-  the  Secrelan'  of  the  Treasury  a  certified  copy  of  the 
-•  -I  5a:d  commissioners,  and  they  shall  have  executed  the 

is^tT.  :he  oath  aforesaid,  then  said  commisioners  shall  be  in- 
:  '.t  '.fii'A  title  to  all  of  said  property  of  said  company,  for 
:s  :■:'  :.-*:*  act,  and  shall  have  full  power  and  authority  to  sell 
.-.i  ~jie  deeds  of  conveyance  to  any  and  all  of  the  real 

-  -  i.-em  :o  the  purchasers.  Said  commissioners  may  employ 
=  L=  i.-i  -rcessary  to  assist  them  in  closing  up  said  company, 
rin  1  rrasonable  compensation  for  their  services  out  of  the 
.  I  :;:=^j.r.y  ;  and  the  said  commissioners  shall  retain  out  of 
1  r-i5.:-able  compensation  for  their  trouble,  to  be  fixed  by 
iTT  ;c  :>.r  Treasury  ai!d  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 
:=^i  -Z  :r.rce  thousand  dollars  each  per  annum.  Said  com- 
;;:j—  ieios::  all  sums  collected   by  them  in  the  Treasury  of 

5Li:t<  ur.::l  they  make  a  pro  rata  distribution  of  the  same." 

iT^;  several  legal  questions  that  history  would  like  to 
'•■i  -::  the  trustees  of  the  Freedman's  Savings  Bank 

Jrr-.rany  violate  their  charter  in  establishing  branch 
:.  Were  nor  the  trustees  personally  liable  for  receiving 
~m  pt^rsons  who  were  neither  "  heretofore  held  in 
-rr  :ht  descendants  of  such  persons?     3.  Were  not 

.:;ri::: ere  held  in  slavery"  and  "their  descendants" 

:-ri  ::r5?     4-   Had  Congress  the  authority  to  go  out- 

'.    y;i;.TA'.    bankruptcy  laws   and    create  such    special 

.-  :.":f  s-j::!c?ment  oi  a  collapsed  bank?     This  matter 

:    :.:   :c   -J .  nj;rc>s  in   a   new  shape  sonne  time   in  the 

'   ,:   ,-.  ".nv^firncrs.  at  a  salary  of  $3,000  per  annum, 

;;..J     ..:.:  :r.e    5o::lemcnt   of  the  affairs  of  the  bank. 

:  *  •    .  .\.  '.  Cr-j<'.vo'/i,  Rv:)bert  Purvis,  and  R.  H.  f.  Lei- 

^'  .-.j!^  v. as  retained   by  the   United  States  before 

-  I  J  .-.  ::>  C.nv.r.ission  at  a  salary  of  $10,000  per  an- 
,   "^l-.  l..^/:'s:  W.IS  a  lawyer  with  considerable  practice. 

,-  -i'  .^:  :/.L>e  .gentlemen  ever  entered  a  court  on  be- 

:.v,\v  y.      I",  a  !i::le  more  than  five  years  they  used 

:  •,-  .i--.:s  .^:   :hc  company,  $40,000  for  their  salaries; 

V.    .    :<   :.^  A^ivits.  $04.coo,  and  $31,000  for  attorneys' 

-\:'-    "::  ^.J^v^vo -nearly  one  half  of  the  amount  dis- 

•,*  *;:  J.e:' ."<::.:.-  :or  the  same  length  of  time. 

.*  V  :  *:•  c.vr.:v.:>>:o:iers  examined,  the  greater  the  liabili- 

,'  ^*/  ••  .\r"ty  ^rxrw.      On  the  1st  of  October,  1875,  ^  <^Jvi- 


dcnd  of  20  per  cent,  was  declared;  on  the  1st  of  February,  18781 

I  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent,  was  declared;  on  the  21st  of  August* 
1S80,  they  declared  another  dividend  of  loper  cent.;  and  on  the 
i4ih  of  April,  i8Si,a  circular  was  sent  out  as  a  crumb  of  comfort 
fjQ  the  anxious,  defrauded,  and  outraged  depositors.  It  is  not 
enough  for  history  to  pronounce  the  failure  of  this  bank  an  irrep- 
arable calamity  to  the  Colored  people  of  the  South;  it  should  be 
branded  as  a  crime  /     There  was  no  more  necessity  for  the  fail- 

■,ure  of  this  bank  than  for  the  failure  of  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury. Its  management  was  criminal ;  and  Congress  should  yet 
seek  out  and  punish  the  guilty;  and  the  depositors  should  be  in- 
demnified out  of  the  United  States  Treasury.  Justice  and 
equity  demand  it. 

The  failure  of  the  Freedman's  Bank  worked  great  mischief 
among  the  Colored  people  in  the  South.  But  hardy,  persistent, 
earnest,  and  hopeful,  they  turned  again  to  the  work  of  making 
and  saving  money.  They  have  been  more  prudent  than  their 
circumstances,  in  some  instances,  would  seem  to  warrant.  If 
Georgia  the  Colored  people  have  made  wonderful  progress  if 
business  matters. 


I 


t 

PoUi, 

No.  of 

Acres   of 

Land. 

Value  of 
Land. 

CilyorTown 
Property. 

Amount    of 
Money    and 

Solvent 

Debts  of  all 

Kindt. 

Household 

and 

Kitchen 

Furniture. 

SS.saa 

541.199 

$l.348j5d 

$lt094.435 

$73,253 

$448,713 

1 

Horses, 

Mules   H,^gs, 

Sheep, 

and  Cattle. 

Plantation 

and 

Mechanical 

Tools, 

Value  of  all 
other  Prop- 
erty, nut  be- 
fore Enumer- 
ated,   except 
Annual  Crops, 
ProvUions,  etc. 

Aggrcgaic 

Value  of 

Whole  Prop- 

.  erty. 

Total  Amount 

of  Tax  As- 
sessed on    Poll* 
and    Property. 

$1,704,230 

$143,258 

$3<>9J5t 

$5,182,398 

$106,660.39 

In  Alabama,  Florida*  Louisiana,  North  and  South  Carolina, 
Land  in  Maryland,  Colored  men   have   possessed   themselves  of 


Increase  tn  number  of  acres  since  return  of  1S7S  . 
Increase  in  wealth  since  return  of  1878 


39.309 

$57^523 
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excellent  farms  and  moderate   fortunes.     In  Baltimore  a  com- 
pany of  Colored  men  own   a  ship  dock»  and   transact  a  laq 
business.     Some  of  the  largest  orange  plantations  in  Florida  are 
owned  by  Colored   men.     On   most  of  the  plantations,  and  in 
many  of  the  large  towns  and  cities  Colored  mechanics  are  quite 
numerous.     The   Montgomeries  who  own   the  plantation,  once 
the  property  of  Jefferson  Davis,  extending  for  miles  along  the 
Mississippi,  are  probably  the  best  business  men  in  the  Souths 
In  Louisiana,  P.  P.  Deslonde,  A.  Dubuclet,  Hon.  T.  T.  Allaii 
and  State  Senator  Young  are  men  who,  although  taking  a  live 
interest  in  politics,  have  accumulated  property  and  saved  it. 

There  is  nothing  vicious  in  the  character  of  the  Southern  ' 
Negro.  He  is  gentle,  affectionate,  and  faithful.  If  it  has 
appeared,  through  false  figures,  that  he  is  a  criminal,  there  is 
room  for  satisfactory  explanation.  In  1S70,  out  of  a  population, 
of  persons  of  color,  in  all  the  States  and  Territories,  of  4,S8o»O09bj 
there  were  only  9,400  who  were  receiving  aid  on  the  1st  of  J  urn 
1870  ;  and  only  8,056  in  all  the  prisons  of  America.  Nine  tenths 
of  these  were  South,  and  could  neither  read  nor  write. 

During  the  Rebellion,  when  every  while  male  from  fifteen  to 
seventy  was  out  fighting  to  sustain  the  Confederacy — when  the 
Southern  Government  was  robbing  the  cradle  and  the  grave  for 
soldiers — the  wives  and  children  of  the  Confederates  were  com* 
mitted  to  the  care  and  keeping  of  their  slaves.  And  what  is  the 
verdict  of  history  ?  That  these  women  were  outraged  and  their 
children  brained?  No!  But  that  during  all  those  years  of 
painful  anxiety,  of  hope  and  fear,  of  fiery  trial  and  severe  priva- 
tion, those  faithful  Negroes  toiled,  not  only  to  support  the  wives 
and  children  of  the  men  who  were  fighting  to  make  slavery 
national  and  perpetual,  but  fed  the  entire  rebel  army,  and  never 
laid  the  weight  of  a  finger  upon  the  head  of  any  of  the  women  or 
children  entrusted  to  their  care  !  To  this  virtue  of  fidelity  to^ 
their  worst  enemies  they  added  still  another,  loyalty  to  tbd^f 
Union  flag  and  escaping  Union  soldiers.  All  night  long  they 
would  direct  the  lonely,  famishing,  fainting*  and  almost  delirious 
Union  soldier  in  a  safe  way,  and  then  when  the  night  and  morn- 
ing met  they  would  point  their  pilgrim  friends  to  the  North 
Star,  hide  them  and  feed  them  during  the  day,  and  then  return 
to  the  plantation  to  care  for  the  loved  ones  of  theAien  who 
starved  Union  soldiers  and  hunted  them  down  with  blo< 
hounds  !     This  is  the  brightest  gem  that  history  can  place  upon 
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the  brow  of  the  Negro;  and  in  conferring  it  there  is  no  one 
found  to  object. 

Since  the  war  the  crime  among  Colored  people  is  to  be  ac- 
counted for  upon  two  grounds,  viz.;  ignorance,  and  a  combination 
of  circumstances  over  which  they  had  no  controL  It  was  one 
thing  for  the  Negro  to  understand  the  cruel  laws  of  slavery,  but 
when  he  found  himself  a  freeman  he  was  not  able  to  know  what 
was  an  infraction  of  the  law.  They  did  not  know  what  in  law 
constituted  a  tort,,  or  a  civil  action  from  a  sled.  The  violent  pas- 
sions pampered  in  slavery,  the  destruction  of  the  home,  the 
promiscuous  mingling  of  the  sexes»  a  conscience  enfeebled  by 
disuse,  made  them  easy  transgressors.  The  Negro  is  not  a  crim- 
inal generically  ;  he  is  an  accidental  criminal.  The  judiciary  and 
juries  of  the  South  are  responsible  for  the  alarming  prison  statis- 
tics which  stand  against  the  Negro,  It  takes  generations  for 
men  to  overcome  their  prejudices.  With  a  white  judge  and  a 
white  jury  a  Negro  is  guilty  the  moment  he  makes  his  appear- 
ance in  court.  It  is  seldom  that  a  Negro  can  get  judgment 
against  a  white  person  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances. 
The  Negroes  who  appear  in  courts  are  of  the  poorer  and  more 
ignorant  class.  They  have  no  funds  with  which  to  employ  coun- 
sel, and  have  but  few  intelligent  lawyers  to  come  to  their  rescue. 
In  cases  of  theft,  especially  of  poultry,  pigs,  sheep,  fruit,  etc.,  it 
IS  next  to  impossible  to  convince  a  white  judge  or  jury  tliat  the 
defendant  is  not  guilty.  They  reason  that  because  the  half-fed, 
overworked  slave  appropriated  articles  of  food,  as  a  freeman  the 
Negro  was  not  changed.  They  ascribed  a  general  habit,  growing 
out  of  trying  circumstances,  to  the  Negro  as  a  slave  that  he  soon 
learned  to  regard  as  morally  wrong  when  a  freeman. 

But  the  most  effective  agency  in  filling  Southern  prisons  with 
Negroes  has  been,  and  is,  the  chain-gang  system — the  farming  out 
of  convict  labor.  Just  as  great  railway,  oil,  and  telegraph  com- 
panies in  the  North  have  been  capable  of  controlling  legislation, 
so  the  corporations  at  the  South  wiiich  take  the  prisoners  of  the 
State  off  of  the  hands  of  the  Government,  and  then  speculate 
upon  the  labor  of  the  prisoners,  are  able  to  control  both  court 
and  jury*  It  has  been  the  practice,  and  is  now,  in  some  of  the 
Southern  States,  to  pronounce  long  sentences  upon  able-bodied 
young  C^ored  men,  whose  offences,  in  a  Northern  court,  could 
not  be  visited  with  more  than  a  few  months*  confinement  and  a 
trifling  fine.      The  object  in  giving  Negro  men  a  long  term  of 
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But  this  was  in  accordance  with  an  immutable  law  of  nature. 
Every  year  a  large  number  of  birds  perish  in  an  attempt  to 
change  their  home  ;  every  spring-time  many  flowers  die  at  their 
birth.  The  iaw  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  is  impartial  and 
inexorable.  The  Creator  said  centuries  ago  "the  soul  that 
sinneth  shall  surely  die/'  and  the  law  has  remained  until  the 
present  time.  Those  who  sinned  ignorantly  or  knowingly  died 
the  death  ;  but  those  who  obeyed  the  laws  of  health,  of  man,  and 
of  God,  lived  to  be  useful  members  of  society. 

But  this  was  the  exception  to  the  rule.  The  Negro  race  in 
America  is  not  dying  out.  The  charge  is  false.  The  wish  was 
father  to  the  thought,  while  no  doubt  many  honest  people  have 
been  misled  by  false  figures.  Nearly  all  white  communities  at 
the  South  had  more  than  enough  of  physicians  ;  and  science  and 
culture  were  summoned  to  the  aid  of  the  white  mother  in  the 
hour  of  childbirth*  The  record  of  births  was  preserved  with 
pride  and  official  accuracy;  and  thus  there  was  a  record  upon 
which  to  calculate  the  increase.  But,  on  the  contary,  among  the 
rfJegroes  there  were  no  physicians  and  no  record  of  births.  The 
1  Venerable  system  of  midwifery  prevailed.  In  burying  their  dead, 
however,  this  people  were  compelled  to  obtain  a  burial  permit 
from  the  Board  of  Health.  Thus  the  statistics  were  all  on  one 
side — all  deaths  and  no  births.  Looking  at  these  statistics  it  did 
seem  that  the  race  was  dying  out.  But  the  Government  steps  in 
and  takes  the  census  every  decade,  and,  thereby,  the  world  is 
enabled,  upon  reliable  figures,  to  estimate  the  increase  or  de» 
crease  of  the  Colored  race.  The  subjoined  table  exhibits  the  in- 
crease of  the  Colored  people  for  nine  decades. 


Year. 

Colored. 

Colored  gain 

per  cent. 

1st  y 

census. 

1790 

757,208 

2d 

«i 

1800 

1,002,037 

32.3 

I  St  decade. 

Jd 

i<          1 

1810 

1.377.80S 

37-5 

2d 

L4th 

«« 

1820 

^ai^H^ 

28,6 

3d        " 

Isth 

«t 

18  JO 

2,528,642 

3*5 

4th        " 

6ih 

a 

1840 

2,873,648 

234 

5<h       " 

7ih 

41 

1850 

3,638,808 

26.6 

6ih 

8ih 

4t 

i860 

4,441,830 

22. r 

7ih        " 

9th 

44 

1870 

4,880,009 

9.9' 

8th       " 

loth 

II 

1880 

6,5S<5J93 

348 

9th       " 

^  There  is.  no  disguising  ihc  fact  that  the  ninth  census  was  incorrect. 
it  was  the  worst  we  have  ever  had, 


No  doubt 


N::~r'  mother  is  more 
r-.  r-:- juced  to  a  minim u 
zt  c:r.trar\'  he  has  si" 
•i  i^i:-:st  the  white  p< 
If  : :  -  i  -ly — i  f  i  t  we  re  no 
:*.::  rjx:  hundred  y 
:  :t'  ::.:cc.ooo!  Or 
-  '■: :  -iition  in  1980  1 
:   :■    ..-:re25e  continues 

.:j:  :>.e  Nijro.  like  the  ] 
:..T  T'-f :e5.  ::  should  be 
.  -  -  i-i  expanding  at  a 
.: :  :  v  e.ve  years  of  age  ; 
r.i  Lzt  ztr.  years  ago. 
V  ._  2ive  no  superiors 
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CHAPTER  XXIIL 

REPRESENTATIVE   COLORED   MEN. 

Amkndmijut  to  the  CoxsTiTL'Tiow,  —  Thk  Lrcal  DirsT»ucnow  or  Slavihv  and  a 
CoKSTJTUTroNAL  PnoHioiTiuN.  —  PtVTmssrTH  Amsmdmikt  craattikg  Maniiuou  SoFFKAcit  to 
TMH    AwBHtCAW    Necko.— Pkksidknt   Grant's  Si-bciai,    Message  upow   XMit    StiijitcT. — 

UNlVBIttAL   RbjOICISC  AMQ»tC  TM«  CoLOftBD    PKOrLK.  —  TmB     NsCRO    IK  TH«    UwnKTi  STaT** 

Skmatr  and  Hoiiifis  OP  RapnissNTATtvBA.  —  The  NffCRO  is  the  DiPLOMAric  Skrvkk  or  tnk 
CovMTirv,—  FtrEOEftrcK  Douglass,  —  His  niRTm,  Exslavesievt,  EiCAfK  to  the  Nohtm,  amd 
Lif«  AS  A  Freiaiav,  —  Bkcomk.*  am  Anti-slavery  Orator.  —  Goks  to  Great  BEiT«m.. — 
Returiv§  to  America.  —  EtTADUSHBiTiiE  "  North  Star."  —  His  Eloqcie.'^ce.  IftPLLEMcC,  a«d 
Brjlliant  Cakerf.  —  Ricmari>  Tmkodorb  Grkewbr.  —  His  Early  Life,  Eoucatiom^  amo 
SuccKssrut.  LtTKRARV  Carker.  —  JoHjf  P.  GEBEy.  —  ?li5  Early  STHuccittn  to  phtain  ak 
Education.  —  A  SuccEssn'i.  Ohator^  Lawvbr^  and  U^KFUt  Lb gislator.  —  Other  RitPHESBif* 

TATtVE   Coi,ORRD    MeN.  —   Rb  CRESBNTATIV  E   COLOREU    WoMEN. 

THE  Government  could  not  escape  the  logic  of  the  position 
it  took  when  it  made  the  Negro  a  soldier^  and  invoked 
his  aid  in  putting  down  the  slave-holders'  Rebellion.  As 
a  soldier  he  stood  in  line  of  promotion:  the  Government  de- 
stroyed the  Confederacy  when  it  placed  muskets  in  the  hands  of 
the  slaves  ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  had  to  legally  render 
slavery  forever  impossible  in  the  United  States,  The  bloody  de- 
duction of  the  great  struggle  had  to  be  made  a  living,  legal  verity 
in  the  Constitution,  and  hence  the  Thirteenth  Amendment. 


ARTICLE    XIM. 

"  Section  i.  Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  except  as 
a  punishment  for  crime  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  con- 
victed, shall  exist  within  the  United  States,  or  any  place  subject  to  their 
jurisdiction. 

**  Section  2.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by 
appropriate  legislation.*' 

This  was  the  consummation  of  the  ordinance  of  1787,  carried 
to  its  last  analysis,  applied  in  its  broadest  sense.  It  drove  the 
last  nail  in  the  coffin  of  slavery,  and  blighted  the  fondest  hope 
9f  the  friends  of  secession. 


* 


I 
I 
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gress  the  same  views  are  forcibly  presented*  and  are  again  urged  in  his 
eighth  message. 

**i  repeat  that  the  adoption  of  the  XVih  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stiluiion  completes  the  greatest  civil  change  and  constitutes  the  most 
important  event  that  has  occurred  since  the  nation  came  into  life.  The 
change  will  be  beneficial  in  proportion  to  the  heed  that  is  given  to  the 
urgent  recommendations  of  Washington.  If  these  recommendations 
were  important  then,  with  a  population  of  but  a  few  millions^  how  much 
more  important  now,  with  a  population  of  forty  millions,  and  increas* 
ing  in  a  rapid  ratio. 

**  I  would  therefore  call  upon  Congress  to  take  all  the  means  within 
their  constitutional  powers  to  promote  and  encourage  j)opular  education 
throughout  the  country  ;  and  upon  the  people  everywhere  to  see  to  it 
that  all  who  possess  and  exercise  political  rights  shall  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  acquire  the  knowledge  which  will  make  their  share  in  the  gov- 
ernment a  blessing  and  not  a  danger.  By  such  means  only  can  the  bene- 
fits contemplated  by  thit  amendment  to  the  Constitution  be  secured, 

**U.  S.  Grant, 
**  Executive  Mansion,  March  30,  1870." 

Certificate    of    Mr.    Secretary    Fish    Respecting    the 

Ratification  of  the  XVth  Amendment  to  the 

Constitution,  March  30,  1870. 

**  Hamilton  Fish,  Secretary  of  State  of  tke  United  States. 

**  To  nil  (0  tvfwm  these  presents  may  ca9He^  greeting  ; 

**  Know  ye  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  on  or  about  the 
a 7th  day  of  February,  in  the  year  1869,  passed  a  resolution  in  the 
words  and  figures  following,  to  wit  : 

**  A  Resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

'*  Resolved  by  the  Setmte  and  Home  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled^  {two-thirds  of  both  houses  concur- 
ring,)  That  the  following  article  be  propose^  to  the  legislatures  of  the 
several  States  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which,  when  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  said  legislatures,  shall 
be  valid  as  part  of  the  Constitution,  namely  : 

'*  ARTICLE    XV. 

"Section  i.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vole 
shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States,  or  by  any  State, 
on  account  of  race»  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 

"  Sec.  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by 
appropriate  legislation. 


^'  And,  further,  that  it  apfxears,  fix)m  offieiai  docttments-on  file  iu  tldi 
department,  that  the  amendment  to  the  Constitutiaii  <rf  tlie  United 
States,  proposed  as  aforesaid,  has  been  ratified  bjr  the  legistatares  of 
the  States  of  North  Carolina,  West  Vkgtnia,  Massachttse^  WiKOnsin, 
Maine,  Louisiana,  Michigan,  South  Cafolina,  Pennsf Ivama,  Arkansasi 
Connecticut,  Florida,  Illinois,  Indian^  New  York,  New  Hamp^iVi 
Nevada,  Vermont,  Virginia,  Alabama^  Missouri,  Misthsippiy  Obio^ 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Rhode  Island,  Nebraska,  aod  Texas;  in  all, 
twenty-nine  States. 

'*  And,  further,  that  the  States  whose  legislatures  have  so  ratified  the 
said  proposed  amendment  constitute  three-fourths  of  the  whole  number 
of  States  in  the  United  States. 

''And,  further,  that  it  appears,  from  an  official  document  on  file  m 
this  department,  that  the  legislanire  of  the  State  of  New  York  has  since 
passed  resolutions  claiming  to  withdraw  the  said  fa^cation  of  Ae  ssid 
amendment  which  had  been  made  by  the  legiriature  of  that  State,  and 
of  which  official  notice  had  been  filed  in  this  d<q^rtment 

"  And,  further,  that  it  appears,  from  an  official  document  on  file  in 
this  department,  that  the  legislature  of  Georgia  has  by  resolution  rati- 
fied the  said  proposed  amendment. 

"  Now,  therefore,  be  it  knpwn  that  I,  Hamilton  Fish,  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States,  by  virt^e  and  in  pursuance  of  the  sd  section 
of  the  act  of  Congress,  approved  the  ioth  day  of  April,  iSxS,  entitled 
**  An  act  to  provide  for  the  publication  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  do  hereby  certify,  that  the  amendment  afore- 
said has  become  valid,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

**  In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  Department  of  State  to  be  affixed. 

"  Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  30th  day  of  March,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord,  1870,  and  of  the  independence  of  the 
[seal.]  United  States,  the  ninety-fourth. 

"  Hamilton  Fish." 

The  Emancipation  Proclamation  itself  did  not  call  forth  such 
genuine  and  wide-spread  rejoicing  as  the  message  of  President 
Grant.  The  event  was  celebrated  by  the  Colored  people  in  all 
the  larger  cities  North  and  South,  Processions,  orations,  music 
and  dancing  proclaimed  the  unbounded  joy  of  the  new  citizen. 
In  Philadelphia  Frederick  Douglass,  Bishop  Jabez  P.  Campbell, 
I.  C.  Wears,  and  others  delivered  eloquent  addresses  to  enthusi- 
astic audiences.  Mr.  Douglass  deeply  wounded  the  religious 
feelings  of  his  race  by  declaring :     **  I  shall  not  dwell  in  any 
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hackneyed  cant  by  thanking  God  for  this  deliverance  which  has 
[  been  wrought  out  through  our  common  humanity."  A  hundred 
pulpits,  a  hundred  trenchant  pens  sprang  at  the  declaration  with 
fiery  indignation  ;  and  it  was  some  years  before  the  bold  orator 
was  able  to  make  himself  tolerable  to  his  people.  There  was 
little  of  the  spirit  of  tolerance  among  the  Colored  people  at  the 
time»  and  upon  such  an  occasion  the  remark  was  regarded  as  im- 
prudent, to  say  the  least. 

A  new  era  was  opened  up  before  the  Colored  people.  They 
were  now  for  the  first  time  in  possession  of  their  full  political 
righti%.  On  the  25th  of  February*  i870»  Hiram  R.  Revels  took 
his  seat  as  United  States  Senator  from  Mississippi,  On  the  9th 
of  January^  1861,  Mississippi  passed  her  ordinance  of  secession^ 
and  Jefferson  Davis  resigned  his  seat  as  United  States  Senator, 
Within  a  brief  decade  a  civil  war  had  raged  for  four  and  a 
half  years  ;  and  after  the  seceding  Mississippi  had  passed  through 
the  refining  fires  of  battle  and  had  been  purged  of  slavery,  she 
sent  to  succeed  the  arch  traitor  a  Ncgro^  a  representative  of  the 
race  that  Mr,  Davis  intended  to  be  the  corner-stone  of  his  new 
government ! !  *  It  was  God*s  work,  and  marvellous  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world.  But  this  was  not  all.  Just  one  year  from  the  day 
and  hour  Senator  Revels  took  his  seat  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  on  the  24th  of  February,  187I1  Jefferson  F.  Long,  a 
Negro,  was  sworn  in  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  Georgia,  the  State  of  Alexander  H,  Stephens,  the 
Vice-President  of  the  Confederate  States ! !  And  then,  as  if  to 
add  glory  to  glory,  the  American  Government  despatched  E.  D, 
Bassett,  a  Colored  man  from  Pennsylvania,  as  Minister  Resident 
and  ConsulGeneral  to  Hayti !  And  with  almost  the  same  stroke 
of  his  pen,  President  Grant  sent  J.  Milton  Turner,  a  Colored  man 
from  Missouri,  as  Resident  Minister  and  Consul-General  to 
Liberia!  Mr.  Bassett  came  from  Philadelphia  where  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  was  written  and  proclaimed,  and  where 
the  noble  Dr.  Franklin  had  stood  against  the  slavery  compromises 
of  the  Constitution!  Philadelphia,  then,  the  birthplace  of 
American   Independence,  had  the   honor  of  furnishing  the  first 


'Hiram  R.  Revels  was  the  successor  of  Mr.  Jeffcrsoa  Davif,  He  was  a  Methodist 
preacher  from  Mississippi.  It  was  our  privilege  to  be  present  in  the  Senate  when  he 
wa»  sworn  in  and  took  his  scat. 

*  This  idea  had  been  put  forth  in  a  speech  by  Alexander  H.  Stepheoi  just  after  he 
Imd  been  chosen  Vice-President  of  the  Confederate  States 
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yc^*— J  \-\'i  ir-is  to  :llu5trate  the  lofty  sentiment  of  the  equality 
ir  lil  -nen  ::e!or*  the  law.  And  the  republic  that  Mr.  Bassett 
•vrrrT  T.i  lati  vria  iipLomatic  relations  with  all  the  civilized  powers 
Di  ne  :ijr::i  rhnuijh  the  matchless  valor  and  splendid  states- 
:T:3^iii:p  3t  T^usaaint  L'Ouverture.  This  was  a  black  republic 
-Tirsr    i-««T    2.  ai:srar7  and    a   name    among    the   peoples  of   the 

iL-.  Timer  went  from  Missouri,  the  first  State  to  violate  the 
irriinsiic^  or  17^7.  and  to  establish  slavery  **  northwest  of  the 
Jhia  *  3.-ver.  He  went  to  a  republic  on  the  West  Coast  of 
A-rrci  rnac  had  been  built  by  the  industry,  intelligence,  and  piety 
jt  N:rC":e<vao  had  flown  from  the  accursed  influences  of  Ameri- 
,zin  sj.v-ry.  The  slave-ships  had  disappeared  from  the  coast, 
invi  :_Mnnierc:ai  fleets  from  all  lands  came  to  trade  with  the  citi- 
2en<  :t  1  :ree  republic  whose  ministers  were  welcomed  in  every 
C"jurr  ?<  E-irope,  and  whose  official  acts  were  clothed  with  the 
iu:::or:y  inu  majesty  of  **  the  Republic  of  Liberia  /  ** 

I :  thi<  same  period  Frederick  Douglass  was  made  a  Presi- 
ie'K:.il  E.ector  for  the  State  of  New  York;  and  thus  helped 
ci5^  :vte  '.oce  of  that  great  commonwealth  for  U.  S.  Grant  as 
?rt:>;cenc.  in  1S72.  In  the  chief  city  of  this  State  the  first  Fed- 
eral vJ'?i!^:r^s5  met.  and  on  the  first  day  of  its  first  session  spent 
r*c  :  •:  •,•  :::r.*  in  discussing  the  slavery  question.  Through  the 
<•-•',■.-  *  :.'  >  same  city  Mr.  Douglass  had  to  skulk  and  hide 
•-.'r  -..;•.  j<-v:c\crs  on  his  way  from  the  hell  of  slavery  to  the 
A.!^*  •-  v',-,:.''  v..  In  this  city,  a  few  years  later,  he  was  hounded 
?\  »  V  >>;.;-.  cry  rr.ob. — but  at  last^  he  represented  the  popular 
%  >  v  :^  c<:  citizens  when  they  had  chosen  him  to  act  for 

:  *v:  "     ?  :  ';r  'rl  crcrorAl  College. 

v'  '»  A  >^A*,  c.  so:v.e  time  during  the  present  century,  on  the 
ci>^.  *  -'.'V.  MA'y\irvi.  in  the  county  of  Talbot,  and  in  the  dis- 
:»c:  V-CvA.^.v.  Frederick  Douglass  was  destined  by  nature 

ji:!v.'  J  x  :  ,*  ^e  a  ii  ,-.•*:  in  the  great  moral  agitation  for  the  extinc- 
K.A.v:\  u'.i  trie  redemption  of  his  race.  He  came  of  two 
V  -^-vs^-^tAf.ve  Negro  and  representative  Saxon.  Tall, 
^i.»^,..N.*  "Ov".  c\Vx^<>-il  trame,  compact  head,  broad,  expressive 
.*v:v  u  .^  '^c  ^^th  >:r..i!I  brown,  mischievous  eyes,  nose  slightly 
J;vv  :  V  ^ "  *  x^.:.;:x*  set.  and  thin  lips,  Frederick  Douglass  would 
1.  .^.  utx'  -:  .^'i  u.v^n  the  streets  of  any  city  in  Europe  or 
V  nv  vi  H  >  .  :c  as  a  slave  was  studded  with  painful  experi- 
;xtv\>-     ^  Ji   >  sri\i:a::on  from  his  mother,  neglect,  and  then  cruel 
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treatment  gave  to  the  holy  cause  of  freedom  one  of  its  ablest 
champions,  and  to  slavery  one  of  its  most  invincible  opponents. 
I  Transferred    from   Talbot   County   to    Baltimore,  Maryland, 

r  where  he  spent  seven  years^  Mr*  Douglass  began  to  extend  the 
horizon  of  his  intellectual  vision,  and  to  come  face  to  face  with 
the  hideous  monster  of  slaver)'-  in  the  moments  of  reflection  upon 
his  condition  in  contrast  with  that  of  a  fairer  race  about  him. 
Inadvertently  his  mistress  began  to  teach  him  characters  of  let- 
ters; but  she  was  stopped  by  the  advice  of  her  husband,  because 
it  was  thought  inimical  to  the  interest  of  the  master  to  teach  his 
slave.  But  having  lighted  the  taper  of  knowledge  in  the  mind 
of  the  slave  boy^  it  was  forever  beyond  human  power  to  put  it 
out.  The  incidents  and  surroundings  of  young  Douglass  peopled 
his  brain  with  ideas,  gave  wings  to  liis  thoughts  and  order  to  his 
reasoning.  The  word  of  reproof,  the  angry  look,  and  the  pre- 
cautions to  prevent  him  from  acquiring  knowledge  rankled  in 
his  young  heart  and  covered  his  moral  sky  with  thick  clouds  of 
despain  He  reasoned  himself  right  out  of  slavery, and  ran  away 
and  went  North, 

David  Ruggles,  a  Colored  gentleman  of  intelligence,  took 
charge  of  Mr,  Douglass  in  New  York,  and  sent  him  to  New  Bed- 
ford, Massachusetts.  Having  married  in  New  York  a  free  Col- 
ored woman  from  Baltimore  named  *' Anna,**  he  was  ready  now 
to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  the  new  life  as  a  freeman.  He  found 
in  one  Nathan  Johnson,  an  intelligent  and  industrious  Colored 
man  of  New  Bedford,  a  warm  friend,  who  advanced  him  a  sum  of 
money  to  redeem  baggage  held  for  fare,  and  gave  him  the  name 
which  he  has  since  rendered  illustrious. 

The  intellectual  growth  of  Mr.  Douglass  from  this  on  was  al- 
most phenomenal  He  devoured  knowledge  with  avidity,  and 
retained  and  utilized  all  he  got.  He  used  information  as  good 
business  men  use  money.  He  made  every  idea  bear  interest; 
and  novv  setting  the  music  of  his  soul  to  the  words  he  acquired,  he 
soon  earned  a  reputation  as  a  gifted  conversationalist  and  an  im- 
pressive orator* 

In  the  summer  of  1841  an  anti-slavery  convention  was  held 
at  Nantucket,  Massachusetts,  under  the  direction  of  William 
Lloyd  Garrison.  Mr.  Douglass  had  attended  several  meetings  In 
New  Bedford,  where  he  had  listened  to  a  defence  of  his  race  and 
a  denunciation  of  its  oppressors.  And  when  he  heard  of  the 
forthcoming  convention  at  Nantucket  he  resolved  to  take  a  little 
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respite  from  the  hard  work  he  was  performing  in  a  brass  foundiy« 
and  attend.     Previous  to  this  he  had  felt  the  warm  heart  of  Mr. 
Garrison  beating  for  the  slave  through  the  columns  of  the  "  Lib- 
erator "  ;  had  received  a  copy  each  week  for  a  long  time,  had 
mastered  its  matchless  arguments  against  slavery,  and  was,  there- 
fore, possessed  with  an  idea  of  the  anti-slavery  cause.     At  Nan- 
tucket he  was  sought  out  of  the  vast  audience  and  requested  by 
William  C.  CofRn,  of  New  Bedford,  where  he  had  heard  the  fer- 
vid eloquence  of  the  young  man  as  an  exhorter  in  the  Colored 
Methodist  Church,  to  make  a  speech.     The  hesitancy  and  diffi- 
dence of  Mr.  Douglass  were  overcome  by  the  importunate  invita- 
tion to  speak.     He   spoke:  and  from  that  hour  a  new  sphere 
opened  to  him  ;   from   that  hour  he  began  to   exert   an   influ- 
ence  against  slavery  which  for  a  generation  was  second  only  to 
that  of  Mr.  Garrison.     He  was  engaged  as  an  agent  of  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Society  led  by  Mr.  Garrison,     He  was  taken  in  charge 
by  George  Foster,  and  in  his  company  made  a  lecturing  tour  of 
the  eastern  tier  of  counties  in  the  old  Bay  State.     The  meetings 
were  announced  a  few  days  ahead  of  the  lecturer.     He  was  ad- 
vertised as  a  *'  fugitive  slave,"  as  "  a  chattel,"  as  "  a  thing  "  that 
could  talk  and  give  an  interesting  account  of  the  cruelties  of 
slavery.      As   a  narrator  he  had  few  equals  among   the   most 
polished  white  gentlemen  of  all  New  England.     His  white  friends 
were  charmed  by  the  lucidity  and  succinctness  of  his  account  of 
his  life  as  a  slave,  and  always  insisted  upon  his  narrative.     But 
he  was  more  than  a  narrator,  more  than  a  story-teller ;  he  was  an 
orator,  and  in  dealing  with  the  problem  of  slavery  proved  him- 
self to  be  a  thinker.     The  old  story  of  his  bondage  became  stale 
to  him.     His  friends*  advice  to  keep  on  telling  the  same  story 
could    no   longer  be   complied  with;  and   dashing   out    of   the 
beaten  path  of  narration  he  began  a  career  as  an  orator  that  has 
had  no  parallel  on  this  continent.     He  found  no  adequate  satis- 
faction in  relating  the  experiences  of  a  slave ;  his  soul  burned 
with    a   holy   indignation    against    the     institution    of    slaver>'. 
Having  increased  his  vocabulary  of  words  and  his  information 
concerning  the  purposes  and  plans  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society, 
he  was  prepared  to  make  an  assault  upon  slavery.     Instead  of 
being  the  pupil  of  the  anti-slavery  friends  who  had  furnished  him 
a  great  opportunity,  his  close  reasoning,  blighting  irony,  merci- 
less invective,  and  matchless  eloquence  made  him  the  peer  of  any 
anti-slavery  orator  of  his  times.     His  appearance  on   the  anti- 
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slavery  platform  was  sudden.  He  appeared  as  a  new  star  of 
magnificent  magnitude  and  surpassing  beauty.  All  eyes  were 
turned  toward  the  *' fugitive  slave  orator.**  His  eloquence  so 
astounded  the  people  that  few  would  believe  he  had  ever  felt 
the  cruel  touch  of  the  lash.  Moreover,  he  had  withheld  from 
the  public,  the  State  and  place  of  his  nativity  and  the  circum- 
stances of  his  escape.  He  had  done  this  purposely  for  pruden- 
tial reasons^  In  those  days  there  was  no  protection  that  pro- 
tected a  fugitive  slave  against  the  slave-catcher  assisted  by  the 
United  States  courts.  To  reveal  his  master's  name  and  recount 
the  exciting  circumstances  under  which  he  had  made  his  escape 
from  bondage,  Mr  Douglass  felt  was  but  to  invite  the  slave- 
hounds  to  Massachusetts  and  endanger  his  liberty.  But  there 
were  many  good  friends  hard  by  who  were  ready  to  pay  the 
market  value  of  Mr.  Douglass  if  a  price  were  placed  upon  his 
flesh  and  blood.  They  urged  him,  therefore,  to  write  out  an  ac- 
count of  his  life  as  a  slave, — ^to  be  specific  ;  and  to  boldly  men- 
tion names  of  places  and  persons.  In  1845  ^  pamphlet  written 
by  Mr.  Douglass,  embodying  the  experiences  of  a  **  fugitive 
slave,"  was  published  by  the  Ant i- Slavery  Society.  It  breathed 
a  fiery  zeal  into  the  apathy  of  the  North,  and  drew  the  fire  of 
the  Southern  press  and  people.  For  safety  his  friends  sent  him 
abroad.  During  the  voyage,  in  accepting  an  invitation  to  deliver 
a  lecture  on  slavery,  he  gave  offence  to  some  pro-slavery  men 
who  desired  very  much  to  feed  his  body  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
deep-  But  a  resolute  captain  and  a  few  friends  were  able  to  re- 
duce the  wrath  of  the  Southerners  to  a  minimum.  The  occur^ 
rence  on  shipboard  duly  found  its  way  into  the  public  journals 
of  London;  and  the  Southern  gentlemen  in  an  attempt  to  jus- 
tify their  conduct  in  a  card  drew  upon  themselves  the  wrath  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  and  gave  Mr*  Douglass 
an  advertisement  such  as  he  could  never  have  secured  other- 
wise. 

Mr.  Douglass  spent  nearly  two  years  in  Europe  lecturing  and 
writing  in  the  cause  of  anti*slavery.  He  made  a  profound  im- 
pression and  helped  the  anti-slavery  cause  amazingly. 

During  his  absence  he  wrote  an  occasional  letter  to  the  editor 
of  the  *•  Liberator,"  and  the  first  is,  for  composition,  vigorous 
Engli^i,  symbols  of  thought,  similes,  and  irony,  superior  to  any 
letter  he  ever  wrote  before  or  since*  It  bore  date  of  January 
I,  1846. 
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**  My  Dear  Friend  Garrison  :  Up  to  this  time  I  have  given  no 
direct  expression  of  the  views,  feelings,  and  opinions  which  I  have 
formed,  respecting  the  character  and  condition  of  the  people  of  thii 
land.  I  have  refrained  thus,  purposely.  I  wish  to  speak  advisedly*  and 
in  order  to  do  this,  I  have  waited  till,  I  trust,  experience  has  brought 
my  opinions  to  an  intelligent  maturity.  I  have  been  thus  careful,  not 
because  I  think  what  I  say  will  have  much  effect  in  shaping  the  opin- 
ions of  the  world,  bi)t  because  whatever  of  influence  I  may  possess, 
whether  little  or  much,  I  wish  it  to  go  in  the  right  direction,  and 
according  to  truth.  I  hardly  need  say  that,  in  speaking  of  Ireland,  I 
shall  be  influenced  by  no  prejudices  in  favor  of  America.  I  think  my 
circumstances  all  forbid  that.  I  have  no  end  to  serve,  no  creed  to  up- 
hold, no  government  to  defend  ;  and  as  to  nation,  I  belong  to  none.  I 
have  no  protection  at  home,  or  resting-place  abroad.  The  land  of  my 
birth  welcomes  me  to  her  shores  only  as  a  slave,  and  spurns  with  con- 
tempt the  idea  of  treating  me  differently  ;  so  that  I  am  an  outcast  from 
the  society  of  my  childhood,  and  an  outlaw  in' the  land  of  my  birth.  'I 
am  a  stranger  with  thee,  and  %  sojourner,  as  all  my  fathers  were.'  That 
men  should  be  patriotic,  is  to  me  perfectly  natural ;  and  as  a  philo- 
sophical fact,  I  am  able  to  give  it  an  intellectuai  recognition.  But  no 
further  can  I  go.  If  ever  I  had  any  patriotism,  or  any  capacity  for  the 
feeling,  it  was  whipped  out  of  me  long  since,  by  the  lash  of  the  Amer- 
ican soul-drivers. 

*'  In  thinking  of  America,  I  sometimes  find  myself  admiring  her 
bright  hlue  sky,  her  grand  old  woods,  her  fertile  fields,  her  beautiful 
rivers,  her  mighty  lakes,  and  star-crowned  mountains.  But*  my  rapture 
is  soon  checked,  my  joy  is  soon  turned  to  mourning.  When  I  reraem- 
bor  that  all  is  cursed  with  the  infernal  spirit  of  slave-holding,  robbery, 
and  wrong  ;  when  I  remember  that  with  the  waters  of  her  noblest 
rivers,  the  tears  of  my  brethren  are  borne  to  the  ocean,  disregarded  and 
forgotten,  and  that  her  most  fertile  fields  drink  daily  of  the  warm  blood 
of  my  outraged  sisters,  I  am  filled  with  unutterable  loathing,  and  led  to 
roj^roafh  myself  that  any  thing  could  fall  from  my  lips  in  praise  of  such 
a  lanil.  America  will  not  allow  her  children  to  love  her.  She  seems 
bont  on  compelling  those  who  would  be  her  warmest  friends,  to  be  her 
wovsi  i-ncmies.  May  God  give  her  repentance,  before  it  is  too  late,  is 
the  ardent  ]jrayer  of  my  heart.  I  will  continue  to  pray,  labor,  and 
w»ui.  believing  that  she  cannot  always  be  insensible  to  the  dictates  of 
JuMiicc.  <»r  (leaf  to  the  voice  of  humanity. 

"  My  <)|)|)ortuniiies  for  learning  the  character  and  condition  of  the 
pot»plo  ot  this  land  have  been  very  great.  I  have  travelled  almbst  from 
thr  Mill  t>f  Ilowih  to  the  Giant's  Causeway,  and  from  the  Giant's  Cause- 
way to  Cape  Clear.  During  these  travels,  I  have  met  with  much  in  the 
thiUiU'tcr  and  condition  of  the  people  to  approve,  and  much  to  con- 
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;  much  that  has  thrilled  me  with  pleasure,  and  very  moch  ihat 
has  filled  me  with  pain.  I  will  not,  in  this  letter,  attempt  to  give  any 
description  of  those  scenes  which  have  given  me  pain.  This  I  will  do 
hereafter.  I  have  enough,  and  more  than  your  subscribers  will  be  dis- 
posed to  read  at  one  time,  of  the  bright  side  of  the  picture.  I  can  truly 
say,  I  have  spent  some  of  the  happiest  moments  of  my  life  since  land- 
ing in  this  country*  I  seem  to  have  undergone  a  transformation.  I 
live  a  new  life.  The  warm  and  generous  cooperation  extended  to  me 
by  the  friends  of  my  despised  race;  the  prompt  and  liberal  manner 
with  which  the  press  has  rendered  me  its  aid  ;  the  glorious  enthusiasm 
with  which  thousands  have  flocked  to  hear  the  cruel  wron^  of  my 
dowTi  trodden  and  long*cnslaved  fellow-countrymen  portrayed;  the 
deep  sympathy  for  the  slave,  and  the  strong  abhorrence  of  the  slave- 
holder, everywhere  evinced  ;  the  cordiality  with  which  members  and 
ministers  of  various  religious  bodies,  and  of  various  shades  of  religious 
opmion,  have  embraced  me,  and  lent  me  their  aid  ;  the  kind  hospitality 
constantly  proffered  me  by  persons  of  the  highest  rank  in  society  ;  the 
spirit  of  freedom  thai  seems  to  animate  all  with  whom  I  come  in  con- 
tact, and  the  entire  absence  of  every  thing  that  looked  like  prejudice 
against  me.  on  account  of  the  color  of  my  skin — contrasted  so  strongly 
with  my  long  and  bitter  experience  in  the  United  States,  that  I  look 
with  wonder  and  amazement  on  the  transition.  In  the  southern  part  of 
the  United  States,  I  was  a  slave,  thought  of  and  spoken  of  ns  property ; 
in  the  language  of  the  law,  "^  held^  iaken^  reputed^  and  adjudgrd  to  be  a 
(hatiel  in  the  hands  ^f  wy  &u*nirs  and  possessors^  and  their  executors^  ad- 
ministrators^  and  assi^ns^  to  all  intents,  constructions,  and  purposes  what- 
soa^tr,^  (Brev.  Digest,  224)  In  the  northern  states,  a  fugitive  slave, 
liable  to  be  hunted  at  any  moment  like  a  felon,  and  to  be  hurled  inio 
the  rernble  jaws  of  slavery — doomed  by  an  inveterate  prejudice  against 
color  to  insult  and  outrage  on  every  hand,  (Massachussetts  out  of  the 
question) — denied  the  privileges  and  courtesies  common  to  others  in 
the  use  of  the  most  humble  means  of  conveyance — shut  out  from  the 
cabins  of  siearnboats^refused  admission  to  respectable  hotels — carica- 
tured, scorned,  scoffed,  mocked,  and  mnlircaied  with  imjiunily  by  any 
one,  (no  matter  how  black  his  heart,)  so  he  has  a  white  skin.  But  now 
behold  the  change  !  Eleven  days  and  a  half  gone,  and  I  have  crossed 
three  thousand  miles  of  the  perilous  deep.  Instead  of  a  democratic 
government,  I  am  under  a  monarchical  government.  Instead  of  the 
bright,  blue  sky  of  America,  I  am  covered  with  the  soft,  grey  fog  of  the 
Emerald  Isle.  I  breathe,  and  lo  !  the  chattel  becomes  a  man.  I  ga«e 
around  in  vain  for  one  who  will  question  my  equal  humanity,  claim  me 
aa  his  slave,  or  offer  me  an  insult.  I  employ  a  cab — I  am  sealed  beside 
while  people — I  reach  the  hotel — I  enter  the  same  door — I  am  shown 
into  the  same  parlor — I  dine  at  the  same  table — and  no  one  is  offended 
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No  delicate  nose  grows  deformed  in  my  presence.  I  find  no  difficulty 
here  in  obtaining  admission  into  any  place  of  worship,  instruction,  or 
amusement,  on  equal  terms  with  people  as  white  as  any  I  ever  saw  in 
the  United  States.  I  meet  nothing  to  remind  me  of  my  complexion.  I 
find  myself  regarded  and  treated  at  every  turn  with  the  kindness  and 
deference  paid  to  white  people.  When  I  go  to  church,  I  am  met  by  no 
upturned  nose  and  scornful  lip  to  tell  me,  *  We  dont  allow  niggers  in 
here  ! ' 

"  I  remember,  about  two  years  ago,  there  was  in  Boston,  near  the 
south-west  corner  of  Boston  Common,  a  menagerie.  I  had  long  de- 
sired to  see  such  a  collection  as  I  understood  was  being  exhibited 
there.  Never  having  had  an  opportunity  while  a  slave,  I  resolved  to 
seize  this,  my  first,  since  my  escape.  I  went,  and  as  I  approached  the 
entrance  to  gain  admission,  I  was  met  and  told  by  the  door-keeper,  in  a 
harsh  and  contemptuous  tone,  *  We  doni  all<nv  niggers  in  here  ! '  I  also 
remember  attending  a  revival  meeting  in  the  R^v.  Henry  Jackson's 
meeting-house,  at  New  Bedford,  and  going  up  the  broad  aisle  to  find  a 
seat,  I  was  met  by  a  good  deacon,  who  told  me,  in  a  pious  tone,  *lVe 
dont  allow  niggers  in  lure  '  *  Soon  after  my  arrival  in  New  Bedford, 
from  the  South,  I  had  a  strong  desire  to  attend  the  Lyceum,  but  was 
told,  *  They  don't  alloiv  niggers  in  here  I '  While  passing  from  New 
York  to  Boston,  on  the  steamer  *  Massachusetts,'  on  the  night  of  the 
9th  of  December,  1843,  when  chilled  almost  through  with  the  cold,  I 
went  into  the  cabin  lo  get  a  little  warm.  I  was  soon  touched  upon  the 
shoulder,  and  told,  '  [/ V  donf  allow  nigi^^ers  in  here  I '  On  arriving  in 
Boston,  fnjm  an  anti-slavery  tour,  hungry  and  tired,  I  went  into  an 
eating-house,  near  my  friend,  Mr.  Campbell's,  to  get  some  refreshments. 
1  was  met  by  a  lad  in  a  white  apron,  W/V  dotit  alhnu  ?iiggers  in  here'.' 
A  week  or  two  before  leaving  the  United  States,  1  had  a  meeting 
appointed  at  Weymouth,  the  home  of  that  glorious  band  of  true  aboli- 
tionists, the  Weston  family,  and  others.  On  attempting  to  take  a  seat 
in  the  omnibus  to  that  place,  I  was  told  by  the  driver  (and  1  never 
shall  forget  his  fiendish  hate),  *  /  dont  allaiu  niggers  in  here  I '  Thank 
heaven  for  the  respite  I  now  enjoy  !  I  had  been  in  Dublin  bur  a  few 
days,  when  a  gentlemim  of  great  respectability  kindly  offered  to  con- 
duct me  through  all  the  public  buildings  of  that  beautiful  city  ;  and  a 
little  afterward,  I  found  myself  dining  with  the  lord  mayor  of  Dublin. 
What  a  pity  there  was  not  some  American  democratic  christian  at  the 
door  of  his  splendid  mansion,  to  bark  out  at  my  approach,  *  They  dont 
allow  niggers  in  here  !  '  The  truth  is,  the  people  here  know  nothing  of 
the  republican  negro  hate  prevalent  in  our  glorious  land.  They  meas- 
ure and  esteem  men  according  to  their  moral  and  intellectual  worth, 
and  not  according  to  the  color  of  tli«ir  skin.  Whatever  may  be  said  of 
the  aristocracies  here,  there  is  none  based  on  the  color  of  a  man's  skin. 
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This  species  of  aristocracy  belongs  preeminently  to  *  the  land  of  the 
free,  and  the  home  of  the  brave.'  I  have  never  found  it  abroad,  in  any 
hut  Americans.  It  sticks  to  them  wherever  they  go.  They  fmd  it 
almost  as  hard  to  get  rid  of,  as  to  get  rid  of  their  skins. 

"  The  second  day  after  my  arrival  at  Liverpool,  in  company  with 
my  friend,  Buff  urn.  and  several  other  friends,  I  went  to  Eaton  Hall,  the 
residence  of  the  M^irquis  of  VVesmiinster,  one  of  the  most  splendid 
buildings  in  England,  On  approaching  the  door,  I  found  several  of 
our  American  passengers,  who  came  out  with  us  in  the  *  Cambria,'  wait- 
ing  for  admission^  as  but  one  party  was  allowed  in  the  house  at  a  time. 
We  all  had  to  wait  till  the  company  within  came  out.  And  of  all  the 
faces,  expressive  of  chagrin^  those  of  the  Americans  were  preeminent. 
They  looked  as  sour  as  vinegar*  and  as  bitter  as  gall,  when  they  found 
I  was  to  be  admitted  on  equal  terras  with  themselves.  When  the  door 
was  opened,  1  walked  in,  on  an  equal  footing  with  my  white  fellow- 
ciiizens,  and  from  all  I  could  see,  I  had  as  much  attention  jiaid  me  by 
the  servants  that  showed  us  through  the  house,  as  any  wiifi  a  paler 
skin.  As  I  walked  through  the  building,  the  statuary  did  not  fall  down, 
the  pictures  did  not  leap  from  their  places,  the  doors  did  not  refuse  to 
open,  and  the  servants  did  not  say,  *  We  dont  alhrw  niggers  in  here.* 

**  A  happy  new-year  to  you,  and  all  the  friends  of  freedom/* 

During  the  time  of  his  visit  in  Europe  a  few  friends,  under 
the  inspiration  of  one  Mrs.  Hcnr>^  Richardson,  raised  money, 
purchased  Mr  Douglass,  and  placed  his  freedom  papers  in  his 
hands.     The  documents  are  of  quaint  historic  value. 

**  The  following  is  a  copy  of  these  curious  papers,  both  of  my  trans- 
fer from  Thomas  to  Hugh  Auld,  and  from  Hugh  to  myself  ; 

"  Know  all  men  by  these  Presents,  That  I,  Thomas  Auld,  of  Talbot 
county,  and  state  of  Maryland,  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of 
one  hundred  dollars,  current  money,  to  me  paid  by  Hugh  Auld,  of  the 
city  of  Baltimore,  in  the  said  state,  at  and  before  the  sealing  and  deliv- 
ery of  these  presents,  the  receipt  whereof,  I,  the  said  Thomas  Auld,  do 
hereby  acknowledge,  have  granted,  bargained,  and  sold,  and  by  these 
presents  do  grant,  bargain,  and  sell  unto  the  said  Hugh  Auld,  his  cxecu- 
tors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  one  negro  man,  by  the  name  of 
Frederick  Baily,  or  Douglass,  as  he  calls  himself — he  is  now  about 
twenty-eight  years  of  age — to  have  and  to  hold  the  said  negro  man  for 
life.  And  I,  the  said  Thomas  Auld,  for  myself,  my  heirs,  executors, 
and  administrators,  all  and  singular,  the  said  Frederick  Bailv,  alias 
Douglass,  unto  the  said  Hugh  Auld,  his  executors,  administrators,  and 
assigns,  against  me,  the  said  Thomas  Auld,  my  executors,  and  adminis- 
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It  will  be  reTTiembercd  that  Mr.  Garrison  had  built  his  school 
upon  the  fundamental  idea  that  slavery  was  constitutional;  and 
that  in  order  to  secure  the  overthrow  of  the  institution  he  was 
compelled  to  do  hts  work  outside  of  the  Constitution  ;  and  to 
effect  the  good  desired*  the  Union  should  be  dissolved.  With 
these  views  Mr.  Douglass  had  coincided  at  first,  and  into  the 
ranks  of  this  party  he  had  entered.  But  upon  his  return  from 
England  he  changed  his  residence  and  views  about  the  same  time, 
[and  established  his  home  and  a  newspaper  in  Rochester,  New 
York  State.  Mr.  Douglass  gave  his  reasons  for  leaving  the  Gar- 
risonian  party  as  follows: 

"  About  four  years  ago,  upon  a  reconsideration  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject, I  became  convinced  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  dissolving  the 
'  union  between  the  northern  and  southern  states';  that  to  seek  this 
dtssoUition  was  no  part  of  my  duty  as  an  abolitionist ;  that  to  abstain 
from  voting,  was  to  refuse  to  exercise  a  legitimate  and  powerful  means 
for  abolishing  slavery  :  and  that  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
not  only  contained  no  guarantees  in  favor  of  slavery,  but,  on  the  con- 
I  trary,  it  is,  in  its  letter  and  spirit,  an  anli-slavery  instrument,  demand* 
ing  the  abolition  of  slavery  as  a  condition  of  its  own  existence^  as  the 
supreme  Liw  of  the  land/'  * 

It  was  charged  by  some  persons  that  for  financial  reasons  Mr. 
Dougtass  changed  his  views  and  residence ;  that  the  Garrisonians 
were  poor;  but  that  Gerrit  Smith  was  rich;  and  that  he  assisted 
Mr,  Douglass  in  establishing  the  •'  North  Star,"  a  weekly  paper. 
But  Mr.  Douglass  was  a  man  of  boldness  of  thought  and  inde- 
pendence of  character  ;  and  whatever  the  motives  were  which 
led  him  away  from  his  early  friends  he  at  least  deserved  credit 
for  possessing  the  courage  necessary  to  such  a  change.  But  Mn 
Douglass  was  not  the  only  anti-slavery  man  who  imagined  that 
the  Constitution  was  an  anti-slavery  instrument.  This  was  the 
error  of  Charles  Sumner.  Slavery  was  as  legal  as  the  right  of 
the  Government  to  coin  money.  As  has  been  shown  already,  it 
was  recognized  and  protected  by  law  when  the  British  sceptre 
ruled  the  colonics  ;  it  was  recognized  by  all  the  courts  during 
the  Confederacy  ;  it  was  acknowledged  as  a  legal  fact  by  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  of  X'j^z,  and  of  Ghent  in  1814:  the  gentlemen 
who  framed  the  Constitution  fixed  the  basis  of  representation  in 
Congress  upon  three  fifths  of  the  slaves ;  and  gave  the  owners  of 
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Ke  has  no  sympathy  in  England,  Scotland^  or  Ireland  ;  that  he  has  none 
in  Canada,  none  in  Mexico^  none  among  the  poor  wild  Indians;  that 
the  voice  of  the  civiltzed,  aye,  and  savage  world  is  against  him.  I 
would  have  condemnation  blaze  down  upon  him  in  every  direction,  till, 
stunned  and  overwhelmed  with  shame  and  confusion,  he  is  compelled 
to  let  go  the  grasp  he  holds  upon  the  persons  of  his  victims,  and  restore 
them  to  their  long-lost  rights." 


I 


This  was  in  1846.  On  the  5th  of  July,  1852,  at  Rochester,  New 
York,  he,  perhaps,  made  the  most  effective  speech  of  liis  life.  The 
poet  Sheridan  has  written :  *^  Eloquence  consists  in  the  man,  the 
subject,  and  the  occasion."  None  of  these  conditions  were  want- 
ing. There  was  the  man,  the  incomparable  Douglass;  the  wrongs 
of  slavery  was  his  subject ;  and  the  occasion  was  the  4th  of  July. 

'*  Fellow-CitizY:ns  : — Pardon  me,  and  allow  nie  to  ask,  why  am  I 
called  upon  to  speak  here  to-day  ?  What  have  I,  or  those  I  represent, 
to  do  with  your  national  independence?  Are  the  great  prmciples  of 
political  freedom  and  of  natural  justice  embodied  in  that  Declaration 
of  Independence,  extended  to  us  ?  and  am  I,  therefore,  called  upon  to 
bring  our  humble  offering  to  the  national  altar,  and  to  confess  the  bene- 
fits, and  express  devout  gratitude  for  the  blessings  resulting  from  your 
independence  to  us  ? 

**  Would  to  God,  both  for  your  sakes  and  ours,  that  an  affirmative 
answer  could  be  truthfully  returned  to  these  questions  \  Then  would 
my  task  be  light,  and  my  burden  easy  and  delightful.  For  who  is  there 
so  cold,  that  a  nation's  sympathy  could  nut  warm  him  ?  Wlio  so  obdu- 
rate and  dead  to  the  claims  of  gratitude,  that  would  not  thankfully  ac- 
knowledge such  [iriccless  benefits  ?  Who  so  stolid  and  selfish,  that  would 
not  give  his  voice  to  swell  the  hallelujahs  of  a  nation's  jubilee,  when  the 
chains  of  servitude  had  been  lorn  from  his  limbs?  I  am  not  that  man. 
In  a  case  like  that,  the  dumb  might  eloquently  speak,  and  the  *  lame 
man  leap  as  an  hart,' 

"  Bui,  such  is  not  the  slate  of  the  case.  I  sny  it  with  a  sad  sense  of  the 
disparity  between  us.  I  am  not  included  within  the  pale  of  this  glorious 
anniversary  !  Your  high  independence  only  reveals  the  immeasurable 
distance  between  us.  The  blessings  in  which  you  this  day  rejoice,  are 
not  enjoyed  in  common.  The  rich  inheritance  of  justice,  liberty,  pros- 
perity, and  independence,  bequeathed  by  your  fathers,  is  shared  by  you, 
not  by  me.  The  sunlight  that  brought  life  and  healing  to  you,  has 
brought  stripes  and  dea<h  to  me.  This  Fourth  of  July  is  yours^  not 
mine.  You  may  rejoice.  /  must  mourn.  To  drag  a  ma  a  in  fetters  into 
the  grand  illuminaied  temple  of  liberty,  and  call  upon  him  to  join  you 
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in  joyous  anthems,  were  inhuman  mockery  and  sacrilegious  irony.  Do 
you  mean,  citizens,  to  mock  me,  by  asking  me  to  speak  to-day  ?  If  so, 
there  is  a  parallel  to  your  conduct.  And  let  me  warn  you  that  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  copy  the  example  of  a  nation  whose  crimes,  towering  up  to 
heaven,  were  thrown  down  by  the  breath  of  the  Almighty,  burying  that 
nation  in  irrecoverable  ruin  !  I  can  to-day  take  up  the  plaintive  lament 
of  a  peeled  and  woe-smitten  people. 

"  *  By  the  rivers  of  Babylon,  there  we  sat  down,  yea,  we  wept,  when 
we  remembered  Zion.  We  hanged  our  harps  upon  the  willows  in  the 
midst  thereof.  For  there  they  that  carried  us  away  captive  required  of 
us  a  song  ;  and  they  that  wasted  us  required  of  us  mirth,  saying.  Sing 
us  one  of  the  songs  of  Zion.  How  shall  we  sing  the  Lord's  song  in  a 
strange  land  ?  If  I  forget  thee,  O  Jerusalem,  let  my  right  hand  forget 
her  cunning.  If  I  do  not  remember  thee,  let  my  tongue  cleave  to  the 
roof  of  my  mouth.* 

**  Fellow-citizens,  above  your  national,  tumultuQus  joy,  I  hear  the 
mournful  wail  of  millions,  whose  c  hains,  heavy  and  grievous  yesterday, 
are  to-day  rendered  more  intoler^able  by  the  jubilant  shouts  that  reach 
them.  If  I  do  forget,  if  I  do  not  faithfully  remember  those  bleeding 
children  of  sorrow  this  day,  *  may  my  right  hand  forget  her  cunning, 
and  may  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth  ! '  To  forget 
them,  to  pass  lightly  over  their  wrongs,  and  to  chime  in  with  the  popu- 
lar theme,  would  be  treason  most  scandalous  and  shocking,  and  would 
make  mo  a  reproach  before  God  and  the  world.  My  subject,  then, 
fellow-citizens,  is  American  Slavery.  I  shall  see  this  day  and  its 
popular  characteristics  from  the  slave's  point  of  view.  Standing  there, 
identified  with  the  American  bondman,  making  his  wrongs  mine,  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  declare,  with  all  my  soul,  that  the  character  and  conduct 
of  this  nation  never  looked  blacker  to  me  than  on  this  Fourth  of  July. 
Whether  we  turn  to  the  declarations  of  the  past,  or  to  the  professions 
of  the  present,  the  conduct  of  the  nation  seems  equally  hideous  and 
revolting.  America  is  false  to  the  past,  false  to  the  present,  and  sol- 
emnly binds  herself  to  be  false  to  the  future.  Standing  with  God  and 
the  (rushed  and  bleeding  slave  on  this  occasion,  I  will,  in  the  name  of 
lunuanity  which  is  outraged,  in  the  name  of  liberty  which  is  fettered, 
in  the  n.in\e  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Bible,  which  are  disregarded 
ami  tiampletl  u|)on,  dare  to  call  in  question  and  to  denounce,  with  all 
the  emphasis  I  can  command,  every  thing  that  serves  to  perpetuate 
nlaveiN  the  great  sin  and  shamo  of  America!  *I  will  not  ecjuivo- 
cate  ;  I  will  not  excuse  '  ;  I  will  use  the  severest  language  I  can  com- 
\\\m\k\  ;  ami  yet  not  one  word  shall  escape  me  that  any  man,  whose 
)utlj.'.mi'ni  IS  not  blinded  by  prejudice,  or  who  is  not  at  heart  a  slaveholder 
sh.ill  not  I DUtess  to  be  right  and  just.'* 
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His  speech  in  England  was  labored,  heavy,  and  some  portions 
nf  it  ambitious.  But  here  arc  measured  sentences,  graceful  tran- 
sitions, truth  made  forcible,  and  the  oratory  refinud.  Thus  he 
went  on  from  good  to  better,  until  the  managers  of  leading  lecture- 
courses  of  the  land  felt  that  the  season  would  not  be  a  success 
without  Frederick  Douglass.  He  began  to  venture  into  deeper 
water  ;  to  expound  problems  not  exactly  in  line  with  the  only 
theme  that  he  was  complete  master  of.  His  attempts  at  wit 
usually  missed  fire.  He  could  not  be  funny.  He  was  in  earnest 
from  the  first  moment  the  light  broke  into  his  mind  in  Baltimore. 
He  was  rarely  eloquent  exccot  when  denouncing  slavery.  He 
was  not  at  his  best  in  abstract  thought ;  too  much  logic  dampened 
his  enthusiasm  ;  and  an  attempt  at  elaborate  preparation  weak- 
ened his  discourse.  He  was  majestic  when  speaking  of  the  in- 
sults he  had  received  or  the  wrongs  his  race  were  suffering, 
Martin  Luther  said  during  the  reli;^ious  struggle  in  Germany  for 
freedom  of  thought :  **  Sorrow  has  pressed  many  sweet  songs  out 
of  me/*  It  was  the  sorrows  of  the  childheart  of  Douglases  the 
chattel,  and  the  sorrows  of  the  great  man-heart  of  Douglass  the 
human  being,  that  gave  the  world  such  remarkable  eloquence. 
There  were  but  two  chords  in  his  soul  that  could  yield  a  rich 
sound,  viz. :  sorrow  and  indignation.  Sorrow  for  the  helpless 
$lave,  and  indignation  against  the  heartless  master,  made  him 
grand,  majestic,  and  eloquent  beyond  comparison. 

Although  he  was  going  constantly  he  saved  his  means,  and 
raised  a  family  of  two  girls^ — one  dying  in  her  teens,  an  ai))iction 
he  took  deeply  to  heart — and  three  boys.  When  the  war  was 
on  at  high  tide,  and  Colored  soldiers  required,  he  gave  all  he  had, 
three  stalwart  boys,  while  he  made  it  very  uncomfortable  for  the 
Copperheads  at  home.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  moved  to 
Washington  and  became  deeply  interested  in  the  practical  work 
of  reconstruction.  He  was  appointed  one  oT  the  Commissioners 
to  visit  San  Domingo,  when  General  Grant  recommended  its  an- 
nexation to  the  United  States;  was  a  trustee  of  Howard  Univer- 
sity and  of  the  Freedman's  Savings  Bank  and  Trust  Company. 
Unfortunately  he  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  latter  institu- 
tion after  nearly  all  the  thieves  had  got  through  with  it,  and  was 
its  official  head  when  the  crash  and  ruin  came. 

Mr  Douglass's  home '  life  has  been  pure  and  elevated.     He 

^  While  Ihis  Kistary  i^  passing  through  the  pre!»«.  Uie  <iad  intelligence  comes  of  the 
dcttth,  alter  a  pninful  Tl)nc*s,  of  his  Ijeloved  wife.  All  throueh  her  life  ihc  was  \\\%\\^ 
pfottd  uf  her  hu&band  imd  children  ,  vex*   &be  icave»  a  prcciou!!  memory. 
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has  done  well  by  his  boys ;  and  has  aided  many  young  men  to 
places  of  usefulness  and  profit.  He  strangely  and  violently  op- 
posed the  exodus  of  his  race  from  the  South,  and  thereby  in- 
curred  the  opposition  of  the  Northern  press  and  the -anathemas 
of  the  Colored  people.  It  was  not  just  the  thing,  men  said — 
white  and  black, — for  a  man  who  had  been  a  slave  in  the  South, 
and  had  come  North  to  find  a  market  for  his  labor,  to  oppose  his 
brethren  in  their  flight  from  economic  slavery  and  the  shot-gun 
policy  of  the  South.  His  efforts  to  state  and  justify  his  position 
before  the  Colored  people  of  New  York  were  received  with  an 
impatient  air  and  tolerated  even  for  the  time  with  ill  grace.  Be- 
fore the  Social  Science  Congress  at  Saratoga,  New  York,  he  met 
Richard  T.  Greener,  a  young  Colored  man,  in  a  discussion  of  this 
subject.  But  Mr.  Greener,  a  son  of  Harvard  College,  with  a  keen 
■  and  merciless  logic,  cut  right  through  the  sophistries  of  Mr. 
Douglass;  and  although  the  latter  gentleman  threw  bouquets  at 
the  audience,  and  indulged  in  the  most  exquisite  word-painting, 
he  was  compelled  to  leave  the  field  a  vanquished  disputant. 

President  Hayes  appointed  Mr.  Douglass  United  States  Mar- 
shall for  the  District  of  Columbia,  an  office  which  he  held  until 
President  Garfield  made  him  Recorder  of  Deeds  for  the  same 
district.  He  has  accumulated  a  comfortable  little  fortune,  has 
published  three  books,  edited  two  newspapers,  passed  through 
a  checkered  and  busy  life ;  and  to-day,  full  of  honors  and  years, 
he  stands  confessedly  as  the  first  man  of  his  race  in  North 
America.  Not  that  he  is  the  ^^reatest  in  every  sense  ;  but  con- 
sidering **  the  depths  from  whence  he  came/'  the  work  he  has 
accomplished,  the  character  untarnished,  —  his  memory  and 
character,  like  the  granite  shaft,  will  have  an  enduring  and 
undying  place  in  t'le  gratitude  of  humanity  throughout  the 
world. 

Among  the  representative  young  men  of  color  in  the  United 
States — and  now,  happily  in  the  process  of  time,  their  name  is 
legion — Richard  Theodore  Greener  has  undisputed  standing.  He 
was  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1844,  but  spent  most  of  his  life  in 
Massachusetts.  His  father  and  grandfather  were  men  of  un- 
usual intelligence,  social  energy,  and  public  spirit.  Richard  T. 
early  manifested  an  eagerness  to  learn  and  a  capacity  to  retain 
and  utilize.  He  enjoyed  better  surroundings  in  childhood  than 
the  average  Colored  child  a  generation  a^^o  ;  and  always  accus- 
tomed to  hear  the  English  correctly  spoken,  he  had  in  himself  all 
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the  required  conditions  to  acquire  a  thorough  education.  Having 
obtained  a  start  in  the  common  schools,  he  turned  to  Oberlin 
College*  Lorain  Countj%  Ohio,  ^ — ^at  that  time  an  institution 
toward  which  the  Colored  people  of  the  country  were  very  par- 
tial, and  whose  anti-slavery  professors  they  loved  with  wondefful 
tenderness.  For  some  of  these  professors,  in  the  Obcrltn-WeL 
Hngton  Rt scue  Casi\  had  preferred  imprisonment  in  preference  to 
obedience  to  the  unholy  fugitive-slave  Jaw,  The  years  of  1862-3 
were  spent  at  Oberlin,  and  Mn  Greener  showed  himself  an 
excellent  student.  His  ambition  was  to  excel  in  every  thing. 
Not  exactly  satisfied  with  the  course  of  studies  at  Oberlin,  he 
went  to  Phillips  Academy,  Andover.  Massachusetts.  This  insti- 
tution was  a  feeder  for  Harvard,  and  using  uniform  text-books 
he  was  placed  in  line  and  harmony  with  the  course  of  studies  to 
be  pursued  at  Cambridge.  He  entered  Harvard  College  in  the 
autumn  of  1865,  and  graduated  with  high  honors  in  1870.'  He 
was  the  first  of  his  race  to  enter  this  famous  university,  and 
while  there  did  himself  credit,  and  honored  the  race  from  which 
he  sprang.  AH  his  performances  were  creditable.  He  won  a 
second  prize  for  reading  aloud  in  his  freshman  year;  in  his 
sophomore  year  he  won  the  first  prize  for  the  Boylston  Decla- 
mation,  .notwithstanding  members  of  the  junior  and  senior 
classes  contested.  During  his  junior  year  he  did  not  contest, 
preferring  to  tutor  two  of  the  competitors  who  were  successful. 
In  his  senior  year  he  won  the  two  highest  prizes,  viz;  the  First 
Bowdoin  for  a  Dissertation  on  **  The  Tenures  of  Land  in  Ire- 
land/' and  the  *•  Boylston  Prize  for  Oratory." 

The  entrance,  achievements,  and  graduation  of  Mr.  Greener 
received  the  thoughtful  and  grateful  attention  of  the  press  of 
Europe  and  America  ;  while  what  he  did  was  a  stimulating  ex- 
ample to  the  young  men  of  his  race  in  the  United  States. 

At  the  time  of  his  graduation  there  was  a  great  demand  for 
and  a  wide-spread  need  of  educated  Colored  men  as  teachers. 
The  Institute  for  Colored  Youth,  in  Philadelphia*  had  been  but 
recently  deprived  of  its  principal.  Prof.  E.  D.  Bassett,  who  had 
been  sent  as   Resident    Minister  and  Consul-Generai  to  the  Re- 


'  Mr.  Greener  was  turned  hack  r>nc  year  upon  the  ground  of  alleged  imperf (action  in 
nmlhematics  ;  but  it  was  done  in  support  of  an  old  theory,  hmg  iincc  exploded,  ihat 
ihe  Negro  has  no  capacity  for  the  soluuon  of  mathematical  problems.  We  know  this 
to  be  the  case.  But  the  charming  nature  and  natural  pluck  of  young  Greener  brought 
btia  out  at  last  without  4  blemish  ia  any  of  his  studies. 
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public  of  Hayti.  Mr.  Greener  was  called  to  take  the  chair  vacated 
by  Mr.  Bassett,     He  was  principal  of  this  institution  from  Sept, 

1870.  to  Dec,  1872.  From  Philadelphia  he  was  called  to  fill  a 
similar  position  in  Sumner  High  School,  at  Washington,  D.  C 
He  did  nut  remain  long  in  Washington.  His  fame  as  an  educa- 
tor had  grown  until  he  was  celebrated  as  a  teacher  throughout 
the  country.  He  was  offered  and  accepted  the  Chair  of  Meta* 
physics  and  Logic  in  the  University  of  South  Carolina,  situate  at 
Columbia.  He  remained  here  until  1877,  when  the  Hampton 
Government  found  no  virtue  in  a  Negro  as  a  teacher  in  an  insti- 
tution of  the  fame  and  standing  of  this  university.  In  1877  he 
was  made  Dean  of  the  Law  Department  of  Howard  Universityt 
Washington,  D,  C.,  and  held  the  position  until  1880.  He  grad- 
uated from  the  Law  School  of  the  University  of  South  Carolina, 
and  has  practised  in  Washington  since  his  residence  there.  In 
addition  to  his  work  as  teacher,  lawyer,  and  orator,  Prof.  Greener 
was  associate  editor  of  the  New  Nationai  Era  at  Washington,  D, 
C.,  and  his  editorial  Young  Men  to  the  Fronts  gave  him  a  reputa- 
tion as  a  progressive  and  aggressive  leader  which  he  has  sustained 
ever  since  with  marked  ability. 

As  a  political  speaker  he  began  while  in  college,  in  186S,  and 
has  continued  down  to  the  present  time.  He  is  a  •pleasant 
speviker,  and  acceptable  and  efficient  in  a  campaign.  As  an  ora- 
tor and  writer  he  excels.  His  early  style  was  burdened,  like  that 
of  the  late  Charles  Sumner,  with  a  too-abundant  classical  illus. 
tration  and  quotation  ;  but  during  the  last  five  years  his  illustra- 
tions are  drawn  largely  from  the  English  classics  and  history. 
His  ablest  effort  at  oratory  was  his  oration  on  Charles  Sumner, 
the  Idealist,  Statesman,  and  Se/toiar,  It  was  by  all  odds  the  finest 
effort  of  its  kind  delivered  in  this  country.  It  was  eminently 
fitting  that  a  representative  of  the  race  toward  whose  elevation 
Mn  Sumner  contributed  his  splenJid  talents,  and  a  graduate 
from  the  same  College  that  honored  Sumner,  and  from  the  State 
that  gave  him  birth  and  opportunity,  should  give  the  true 
analysis  of  his  noble  life  and  spotless  character. 

In  the  "National  Quarterly  Review**  for  July*  1880,  Prof* 
Greener  replied  to  an  article  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  James  Parton  on 
Antipathy  to  the  Negro,  published  in  the  "North  American  Re- 
view.*' Prof.  Greener's  theme  was  The  IntelUctuaf  Position  of 
the  Negro.  The  following  paragraphs  give  a  fair  idea  of  the 
style  of  Mr.  Greener ; 
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"  The  writer  himself  appears  not  to  feel  such  an  antipathy  to  us 
that  it  must  need  find  expression  ;  for  his  liberality  is  well  known  to 
those  i^ho  have  read  his  writings  for  the  past  fifteen  years.  Nor  is 
there  any  apparent  ground  for  its  appearance  because  of  any  new  or 
starthng  exhibitions  of  antipathia  against  us  noticeable  at  the  present 
time.  No  argument  was  needed  to  prove  that  there  has  been  an  un- 
reasonable and  unreasoning  prejudice  against  negroes  as  a  class,  a  long- 
existing  antipathy,  seemingly  ineradicable,  sometimes  dying  out  it  would 
appear,  and  then  bursting  forth  afresh  from  no  apparent  cause.  If  Mr. 
Parton  means  to  assert  that  such  prejudice  is  ineradicable,  or  is  in- 
creasing,  or  is  even  rapidly  passing  away,  then  is  his  venture  insuffi- 
cient, because  it  fails  lo  support  either  of  these  views.  It  does  not  even 
attempt  to  show  that  the  supposed  antipathy  is  general,  for  the  author 
expressly,  and,  we  think,  very  properly,  relegates  its  exercise  to  those 
whom  he  calls  the  most  ignorant — the  '  meanest  *  of  mankind. 

"  If  his  intention  was  to  attack  a  senseless  antipathy,  hold  it  up  to 
ridicule,  show  its  absurdity,  analyze  its  constituent  parts,  and  suggest 
some  easy  and  safe  way  for  Americans  to  rid  themselves  of  unchristian 
and  un-American  prejudices,  then  has  he  again  conspicuously  failed 
to  carry  out  such  purpose.  He  asserts  the  existence  of  antipathies,  but 
only  by  inference  does  he  discourage  their  maintenance,  although  on 
other  topics  he  is  rather  outspoken  whenever  he  cares  to  express  his  own 
convictions. 

**On  this  question  Mn  Parton  is,  to  say  the  least,  vacillating,  be- 
cause he  fails  to  exhibit  any  platform  upon  which  we  may  combat  those 
who  support  early  prejudices  nnd  justify  their  continuance  from  the 
mere  fact  of  their  existence.  We  never  expect  Mr  Gayarr^  and  Mr. 
Henry  Watterson  to  look  calmly  and  dispassionately  at  these  questions 
from  the  negro's  point  of  view.  The  one  gives  us  the  old  argument  of 
De  Bow's  RevieuK  and  the  other  deals  out  the  tx  parte  views  of  the 
present  leaders  of  the  South,  The  one  line  of  argument  has  been  an- 
swered over  and  over  again  by  the  old  anti-slavery  leaders  ;  the  pun- 
gent generalizaitons  of  the  latter,  the  present  generation  of  negroes  can 
answer  whenever  the  opportunity  is  afforded  them. 

"  But  Mr.  Parton  was  born  in  a  cooler  and  calmer  atmosphere, 
where  men  are  accustomed  to  give  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  them, 
and  hence  it  is  necessary*  in  opening  any  discussion  such  as  he  had  pro- 
voked, that  he  should  assign  some  ground  of  opposition  or  support — 
Christian,  Pagan,  utilitarian,  constitutional,  optimist,  or  pessimist. 

**  The  very  apparent  friendliness  of  his  intentions  makes  even  a 
legitimate  conclusion  from  him  seem  mere  conjecture,  likely  to  be  suc- 
cessfully controverted  by  any  subtle  thinker  and  opponent.  No  definite 
conclusion  is,  indeed,  reached  with  regard  to  the  first  query  (Jefferson's 
fourteenth)  with  which  Mr.  Parton  opens  his  article ;    Whether  the 
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white  and  black  races  can  live  together  on  this  continent  as  equals.  He 
lets  us  see  at  the  close,  incidentally  only,  what  his  opinion  is,  and  it  in- 
clines to  the  negative.  But  throughout  the  article  he  is  in  the  anoma- 
lous and  dubious  position  of  one  who  opens  a  discussion  which  he  can- 
not end,  and  the  logical  result  of  whose  own  opinion  he  dares  not  boldly 
state.  The  illustrations  of  the  early  opinions  of  Madison  and  Jef- 
ferson only  sliow  how  permanent  a  factor  the  negro  is  in  American  his- 
tory and  polity,  and  how  utterly  futile  are  all  attempts  at  his  expatria- 
tion. Following  Mr.  Parton's  advice,  the  negro  has  always  prudently 
abstained  from  putting  'himself  against  inexorable  facts.'  He  is  care- 
ful, however,  to  make  sure  of  two  things, — that  the  alleged  facts  are 
verities  and  that  they  are  inexorable.  Prejudice  we  acknowledge  as  a 
fact ;  but  we  know  that  it  is  neither  an  ineradicable  nor  an  inexorable 
one.  We  find  fault  with  Mr.  Parton  because  he  starts  a  trail  on  an- 
tipathy, evidently  purposeless,  and  fails  to  track  it  down  either  system- 
atically or  persistently,  but  branches  off,  desipere  in  loco,  to  talk  loosely 
of  'physical  antipathy,*  meaning  what  we  usually  term  natural  an- 
tipathy ;  and  at  last,  emerging  from  the  *  brush,*  where  he  has  been 
hopelessly  beating  about  from  Pliny  to  Mrs.  Kemble,  he  gains  a  partial 
'  open  '  once  more  by  asserting  a  truism — that  it  is  the  *  ignorance  of  a 
despised  class '  (the  lack  of  knowledge  we  have  of  them)  which  nour- 
ishes these  'insensate  antipathies.*  Here  we  are  at  one  with  Mr.  Par- 
ton.  Those  who  know  us  most  intimately,  who  have  associated  with  us 
m  thv*  nursery,  at  school,  in  college,  in  trade,  in  the  tenderer  and  con- 
ruK'ni'-al  I  clarions  of  lire,  in  health,  in  sickness,  and  in  death,  as  trusted 
i^uivics.  .IS  lu.ivo  soldiers,  as  magnanimous  enemies,  as  educated  and  re- 
spcv'tovl  nvn  and  women,  give  up  all  senseless  antipathies,  and  feel 
ash.itned  to  o.ntoss  tliey  ever  cherished  any  prejudice  against  a  race 
whoso  rv:»."ord  :s  a-;  unsullied  as  that  of  any  in  the  land." 

Tho  fv'^HowirVj:^  passages  from  a  most  brilliant  speech  at  the 
Pin:uM  of  the  Harvard  Club  of  New  York,  exhibit  a  pure,  per- 
>p.cuv^u^.  and  charming  style: 

•*  W^.i:  S  r  John  Coleridge  in  his  '  Life  of  Keble  '  says  of  the  tradi- 
::o"^N  ..''v!  ::\:!;;cnoes  K>i  Oxford,  each  son  of  Harvard  must  feel  is  true 
.i.xo  v»:  v.\i!n';Mid^o.  The  traditions,  the  patriotic  record,  and  the 
^v■-.^.l^!\  a;t.r.n:nonts  of  her  alumni  are  the  pride  of  the  College.  Her 
v'..-r;  '.^it'.ion  to  letters,  to  statesmanship,  and  to  active  business  life,  will 
k^\-^  '^'i  n\mo:y  perennially  green.  Not  one  of  the  humblest  of  her 
s^i'.vl:.-:\  \\l\o  h.is  lelt  the  touch  of  her  pure  spirit,  or  enjoyed  the  bene- 
tv»x  ot  ■^'t  ou'ititre.  can  fail  to  remember  what  she  expects  of  her  sons 
%k>K'iv\ct  t!)ey  may  be  :  to  stand  fast  for  good  government,  to  maintain 
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the  right,  to  uphold  honesty  and  character^  to  be,  if  nothing  else,  good 
citizens,  and  10  perform,  to  ihe  extent  of  their  ability,  every  duty  as- 
sumed or  imposed  upon  them, — democratic  in  their  aristocracy,  catholic 
in  their  liberality,  impartial  in  judgment,  "jid  uncompromising  in  their 
convictions  of  duty.     [Cheers  and  applause.] 

**  Harvard's  impariiality  was  not  demonstrated  solely  by  my  admission 
he  College*  In  1770,  when  Crispus  Attacks  died  a  patriot  martyr  on 
itreet,  she  answered  the  rising  spirit  of  independence  and  liberty 
^lishing  all  distinctions  founded  upon  color,  blood,  and  rank. 
Since  that  day,  there  has  been  but  one  test  for  all  Ability,  character^ 
and  merit, — these  are  the  sole  passports  to  her  favor,     [Applause.] 

**  When,  in  my  adopted  Slate,  I  stood  on  the  battered  ramparts  of 
Wagner,  and  recalled  the  fair-haired  son  of  Harvard  who  died  there 
with  his  brave  black  troops  of  Massachusetts, — 

'*  *  him  who.  deadly  hurt,  agcn 
Flashed  on  afore  the  chargcV  Uiunder, 

Tippin'  with  ftre  the  Ijolt  of  men, 
Thct  rived  ihe  Rebel  line  asunder/ — 

1  thanked  God,  with  patriotic  pleasure,  that  the  first  contingent  of  negro 
troops  from  the  North  should  have  been  led  to  death  and  fame  by  an 
alumnus  of  Harvard  ;  and  I  remembered,  with  additional  pride  of  race 
and  college,  that  the  first  regiment  of  black  troops  raised  on  South 
Carolina  soil  were  taiight  to  drill,  to  fight,  to  plough,  and  to  read  by  a 
brave,  eloquent,  and  scholarly  descendant  of  the  Puritans  and  of  Har- 
vard, Thomas  Wentworlh  Higginson.     [Great  applause  and  cheers,] 

**  Is  it  strange,  then,  brothers,  that  I  there  resolved  for  myself  to 
maintain  the  standard  of  the  College,  so  far  as  I  was  able,  in  public  and 
in  private  life  ?  I  am  honored  by  ihe  invitation  to  be  present  here  to- 
night, Around  me  I  see  faces  I  have  not  looked  upon  for  a  decade. 
Many  are  the  intimacies  of  the  College,  the  society,  the  buskin,  and  the 
oar  which  ihey  bring  up,  from  classmates  and  college  friends.  I  miss» 
as  all  Harvard  men  must  miss  to-night,  the  venerable  and  kindly  figure 
of  Andrew  Preston  Peabody,  the  student's  friend,  the  consoler  of  the 
plucked,  the  encourager  of  the  strong,  Maecenas's  benign  almoner,  the 
felicitous  exponent  of  Harvard*s  Congregational  Unitarianism.  I  miss, 
too,  another  of  high  scholarship,  of  rare  poetic  taste,  of  broad  liberality 
— my  personal  friend,  Elbridge  Jefferson  Cutler,  loved  alike  by  students 
and  his  fellow-members  of  the  Faculty  for  his  conscientious  performance 
of  duty  and  his  genial  nature. 

'*Mr.  President  and  brothers^  my  time  is  up.  I  give  you  'Fair 
Harvard/  the  exemplar,  the  prototype  of  that  ideal  America,  of  which 
the  sn*eatest  American  poet  has  written,^* 
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*•  •  Thou,  taoght  by  Falc  Xn  know  Jehovah's  pUn, 
Tbct  inftn's  devices  can't  unmake  a  man. 
An'  whose  free  latch-string  never  was  drawed  in 
Against  ibe  poorest  child  of  Adam*s  kin.* 

"[Great  applause,]" 

Prof.  Greener  rendered  legal  services  in  the  case  of  Cadet 
Whittaker  at  West  Point,  and  in  the  trial  at  New  York  City, 
where*  as  associate  counsel  with  ex-Gov.  Chamberlain, — ^an  able 
lawyer  and  a  magnificent  orator, — he  developed  ability  and  It^ 
dustry  as  an  attorney,  and  earned  the  gratitude  of  his  race. 

Prof,  Greener  entered  Harvard  as  a  nnennber  of  the  Baptist 
Church  ;  but  the  transcendentalism  and  rationalism  of  the  place 
quite  swept  him  from  his  spiritual  moorings.  In  a  recent  address 
before  a  literary  society  in  Washington,  D,  C*,  he  is  represented 
to  have  maintained  that  Mohammedanism  was  bett^er  for  the  in- 
digenous races  of  Africa  than  Christianity,  Dr.  John  William 
Draper  made  a  similar  mistake  in  his  **  Conflict  between  Reiigian 
and  Science  I  "  The  learned  doctor  shouid  have  written  **  Conflict 
between  the  Church  and  Science."  Religion  is  not  and  never 
was  at  war  with  science.  Prof.  Greener  should  have  writicni 
**  Mohammedanism  better  (or  the  Africans  than  Snake  Wor- 
ship.*' This  brilliant  young  man  cannot  afford  to  attempt  to 
exalt  Mohammedanism  above  the  cross  of  our  dear  Redeemer, 
and  expect  to  have  leadership  in  the  Negro  race  in  America, 
Nor  can  he  support  the  detestable  ideas  and  execrable  philoso^ 
phy  of  Senator  John  P,  Jones,  which  seek  to  shut  out  the  China* 
man  from  free  America,  The  Negro  must  stand  by  the  weak  in 
a  fight  like  this,  remembering  the  pit  from  which  he  was  dug. 
But  Prof.  Greener  is  young  as  well  as  talented  ;  and  seeing  his 
mistake,  will  place  himself  in  harmony  with  not  only  the  rights 
of  his  race,  but  those  of  humanity  everywhere, 

Blanche  K*  Bruce  was  born  a  slave  on  a  plantation  in  Prince 
Edward  County,  Virginia,  March  i,  1841,  and  in  the  very  month 
and  week  of  the  anniversary  of  his  birth  he  was  sworn  in  as 
United  States  Senator  from  Mississippi.  Reared  a  slave  there 
was  nothing  in  his  early  life  of  an  unusual  nature*  He  secured 
his  freedom  at  the  end  of  the  war,  and  immediately  sought  the 
opportunities  and  privileges  that  would,  if  properly  used,  fit  him 
for  his  new  life  as  a  man  and  a  citizen.  He  went  to  Oberlin  Col- 
lege where,  in  the  Preparatory  Department,  he  applied  himself  to 
his  studies,  attached  himself  to  his  classmates  by  charming  per* 
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sonal  manners,  and  gentlemanly  deportment-  He  realized  that 
there  were  many  splendid  opportunities  awaiting  young  men  of 
color  at  the  South ;  and  that  profitable  positions  were  going 
begging. 

Mr.  Bruce  made  his  appearance  in  Mississippi  at  an  opportune 
moment.  The  State  was  just  undergoing  a  process  of  recon- 
struction. He  appeared  at  the  capita^  Jackson,  with  seventy- 
five  cents  in  his  pocket ;  was  a  stranger  to  ^y^if  person  in  the 
city.  He  mingled  in  the  great  throng,  joined  in  the  discussions 
that  took  place  by  little  knots  of  politicians,  made  every  man  his 
friend  to  whom  he  talked,  and  when  the  State  Senate  was  organ- 
ized secured  the  position  of  Sergeant-at-arms.  He  attracted  the 
attention  of  Gov.  Alcorn,  who  appointed  him  a  member  of  his 
staff  with  the  rank  of  coloneU  Col.  Bruce  was  not  merely  Scr- 
geant-at-arms  of  the  Senate,  but  was  a  power  behind  that  body. 
His  intelligence,  his  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  legislation 
needed  for  the  people  of  Mississippi,  and  the  excellent  impres- 
sion  he  made  upon  the  members,  gave  him  great  power  in  suggest- 
ing and  influencing  legislation. 

The  sheriffs  of  Mississippi  were  not  elected  in  those  days;  and 
the  Governor  had  to  look  a  good  ways  to  find  the  proper  men 
for  such  positions.  His  faith  in  Col,  Bruce  as  a  man  and  an  offi- 
cer led  him  to  select  him  to  be  sheriff  uf  Bolivar  County,  Col. 
Bruce  discharged  the  delicate  duties  of  his  office  with  eminent 
ability,  and  attained  a  popularity  very  remarkable  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, 

y  During  this  time,  while  other  politicians  were  dropping  their 
money  at  the  gaming-table  and  in  the  wine  cup,  Col.  Bruce  was 
saving  his  funds,  and  after  purchasing  a  splendid  farm  at  Flora- 
ville,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  he  made  cautious  and  profitable  in^ 
vestments  in  property  and  bonds.  His  executive  ability  was 
marvellous,  and  his  successful  management  of  his  own  business 

[  and  that  of  the  people  of  the  county  made  him  friends  among 
all  classes  and  in  both  political  parties.  He  was  appointed  tax- 
collector  for  his  county,  a  position  that  was  calculated  to  tax  the 
most  accomplished  financier  and  business  man  in  the  State.  But 
Col.  Bruce  took  to  the  position  rare  abilities,  and  managed  his 
office  with  such  matchless  skill,  that  when  the  term  of  Henry  R. 
Pease  expired,  he  was  chosen  United  States  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi on  the  third  of  February.  1875,  for  the  constitutional  term 
f  six  years*     He  took  his  seat  on  the  4th  of  March,  1875. 
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of  the  Legislature,  In  Illinois,  a  Colored  man  has  held  a  position 
in  the  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Cook  County — Chicago ;  and 
one  has  been  sent  to  the  Legislature.  In  Ohia»  two  Colored  men 
have  been  members  of  the  Legislature,  one  from  Cincinnati  and 
the  other  from  Cleveland*  Gov.  Charles  Foster  was  the  first 
Executive  in  any  of  the  Northern  States  to  appoint  a  Colored 
man  to  a  responsible  position ;  and  in  this,  as  in  nearly  every 
other  thing,  Ohio  has  taken  the  lead.  The  present  member  (John 
P.  Green)  of  the  Legislature  of  Ohio  represent ing  Cuyahoga 
County,  is  a  young  man  of  excellent  abilities  both  as  a  lawyer 
and  as  an  oraton  John  P.  Green  was  born  at  New  Berne,  North 
Carolina,  April  2,  1845,  of  free  parents.  His  father  died  in  1850, 
and  his  widow  was  left  to  small  resources  in  raising  her  family. 
But  being  an  excellent  seamstress  she  did  very  well  for  her  five- 
year*old  son,  while  she  had  an  infant  in  her  arms. 

In  1857  Mrs.  Green  moved  to  Ohio  and  located  at  Cleveland. 
Her  son  John  was  now  able  and  willing  to  assist  his  mother 
some;  and  so  as  an  errand-boy  he  hired  himself  out  for  $4  per 
month.  He  obtained  about  a  year  and  one  half  of  instruction  in 
the  common  schools,  and  did  well-  In  1S62  he  became  a  waiter 
in  a  hotel,  and  spent  every  leisure  moment  in  study.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  learning  something  of  Latin  and  Algebra,  without  a 
teacher. 

Mr.  Green  had  acquired  an  excellent  style  of  composition,  and 
to  secure  funds  with  which  to  complete  his  education*  he  wrote 
and  published  a  pamphlet  containing  Essays  on  Mist'eiiuHfous 
Su/fjfcis^  by  a  self-educated  Colored  youth.  He  sold  about  1,500 
copies  in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York,  and  then  entered 
the  Cleveland  Central  High  School.  He  completed  a  four  years' 
classical  course  in  two  years,  two  terms,  and  two  months.  He 
graduated  at  the  head  of  a  class  of  twenty-three.  He  entered  the 
law  office  of  Judge  Jesse  P.  Bishop,  and  in  1870  graduated  from 
the  Cleveland  Law  School.  He  turned  his  face  Southward,  and 
having  settled  in  South  Carolina,  began  the  practice  of  law,  which 
was  attended  with  great  success.  But  the  climate  was  not  agree- 
able to  his  health,  and  in  1872  he  returned  to  the  scenes  of  his  early 
toils  and  struggles.  He  became  a  practising  attorney  in  Cleve- 
land, and  in  the  spring  of  1873  was  elected  a  justice  of  the  peace 
for  Cuyahoga  County  by  a  majority  of  3,000  votes.  He  served 
three  terms  as  a  justice,  and  in  eight  years  of  service  as  such  de- 
cided  more  than  12,000  cases.     As  a  justice  he  has  had  no  equal 
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r  TLiT--  -=^11^-     In  1^77  he  was  nominated  for  the  Legislature, 
-._r  T'^    ie::rirrrd  ay  =ixr>--two  votes.     In  i88i  he  was  again  be- 

—rt  T.r   :-rT:.e  rir  ihe  Legislature,  and  was  elected  by  a  hand- 

'  Ir.  'iT'-r.  i  ^c:ic;r  i  remarkable  young  man  ;  and  with  good 
:±Q-rr:  ma  l  :a:r  "cud  ie  is  bound  to  make  a  success.  He  will 
-cj^  :;mpin-:n  -v:tii  my  of  his  associates  in  the  Legislature; 
iiiw  L=  i  iisriiT,  .mpr^ssive  speaker,  has  few  equals  in  that  body. 

riieri  ITS  \Ttz  ic  leist  one  hundred  representative  men  of 
ir:jr  v-rm"  :i'  riie  places  thej"  hold  in  the  respect  and  con- 
icr^r.cr  .:  •.jc:r  nc^  and  ihe  countrj*.  Their  number  is  rapidly 
:icr-i^in^     inc  iri  3:j.ny  years  there  will  be  no  lack  of  repres- 

J/'ior-ri  v'jmiin  aj.d  fewer  privileges  of  education  before  the 
vur.  l::.:  nii-^ei  since  the  war,  than  the  men  of  their  race,  yet, 
le*  ::r:;:K:i;i<s.  m^iny  :t  these  women  have  shown  themselves  capa- 

FR-VNCES   ELLEX   HARPER 

•%\Ls  X'r-i  in  Ba^rim-.^re.  Mar\'Iand,  in  1825.  She  was  not  per- 
nirr^'i  ::  .vT.:y  :ne  blessings  of  early  educational  training,  but 
rt  i:tv->.  jor-i  vr?vx:d  herself  to  be  a  woman  of  most  remarkable 
••cx'lccru^i.  ycwer^     She  applied  herself  to  study,  most  assidu* 

.  ■      ■.  ::;*.   ?l:j   ':i.i  reached  woman's  estate  was  well  edu- 

-^ ' ;  :      ;•:■.:    txzy  x   fondness  for  poetry,  which   she  has 

^    ..  '-:■:      L".:  -   :::e  ot  her  efforts  are  not  without  merit. 

<;»^   .\.     -    -  -.*  c<<.i\  "-:  And  lecturer.     She  has  been  heard  upon 

I  ..  .J    c.'/  ■*.;  l.ct-.iT-e  platforms  of  the  country;  and  her 

^     '  ,  ^.a:j  >.>:r  >:s:cr<  h.ive  been  crowned  with  most  signal 

M.VxV    ANN    SIIADD    CAREY, 

^v,  *\  .  V  .  .  -.. :  -^.vc  recently  of  Washington,  D.  C,  as  a  lecturer, 
%  ,  .  '.  -K  w  :o.iv:*.KT.  has  done  and  is  doing  a  great  deal  for 
.  V  -V-    '^  :■    •   -    .*^--  social  advancement  of  the  Colored  people. 

r V\NV    M.    JACKSON — 

4.  v\^v  -:  ^l^  :\r:::y  M.  Kickson  Coppin — was  born  in  the 
*."x.    ..    .*     v\*  ..*>a.  in    K'^^r.      Though   left   an  orphan   when 


.,  ;  .  '.'vn:  '.ir.p.i;  from  liislory  ;  and  the  Colored  men  who 
-v^vx  "v,;\v'.c\l  vHij^hl  to  remember  that  this  is  a  History  of  tkt 
.  .i» .  '.lic.uoucU  these  men  as  reprejfentaiive  of  several  cla:>bcs. 
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quite  a  child,  Mrs.  Sarah  Clark,  her  aunt,  took  charge  of  her,  and 
gave  her  a  first-class  education.  She  prosecuted  the  gentlemen's 
course  in  Oberlin  College*  and  graduated  with  high  honors. 

Deeply  impressed  with  the  need  of  educated  teachers  for  the 
schools  of  her  race,  she  accepted  a  position  at  once  in  the  Insti- 
tutc  for  Colored  Youth,  at  Philadelphia.  Pa.  And  here  for  many 
years  she  has  taught  with  eminent  success,  and  exerted  a  pure 
and  womanly  influence  upon  all  the  students  that  have  come 
into  her  classes. 

Without  doubt  she  is  the  most  thoroughly  competent  and 
successful  of  the  Colored  women  teachers  of  her  time.  And  her 
example  of  race  pride,  industry,  enthusiasm,  and  nobility  of 
character  will  remain  the  inheritance  and  inspiration  of  the 
pupils  of  the  school  she  helped  make  the  pride  of  the  Colored 
people  of  Pennsylvania. 

LOUISK  DE   MORTIE, 

of  Norfolk,  Virginia,  was  born  of  free  parents  in  that  place, 
in  1833,  but  being  denied  the  privileges  of  education,  turned  her 
face  toward  Massachusetts. 

In  1853  she  took  up  her  residence  in  Boston.  She  immedi- 
ately began  to  avail  herself  of  all  the  opportunities  of  education. 
A  most  beautiful  girl,  possessed  of  a  sweet  disposition  and  a 
remarkable  memory,  she  won  a  host  of  friends,  and  took  high 
standing  as  a  pupil. 

In  1862  she  began  a  most  remarkable  career  as  a  public 
reader.  An  elocutionist  by  nature,  she  added  the  refinement  of 
the  art;  and  with  her  handsome  presence, engaging  manners,  and 
richly-toned  voice,  she  took  high  rank  in  her  profession.  Just  as 
she  was  attracting  public  attention  by  her  genius,  she  learned  of 
the  destitution  that  was  wasting  the  Colored  orphans  of  New 
Orleans.  Thither  she  hastened  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  love ; 
and  there  she  labored  with  an  intelligence  and  zeal  wiiich  made 
her  a  heroine  among  her  people.  In  1867  she  raised  sufficient 
funds  to  build  an  asylum  for  the  Colored  orphans  of  New  Orleans. 
But  just  then  the  yellow  fever  overtook  her  in  her  work  of  mercy, 
and  she  fell  a  victim  to  its  deadly  touch  on  the  loth  of  October, 
1867,  saying  so  touchingly^  **  I  belong  to  God,  our  Father,**  as  she 
expired. 

Although  cut  off  in  the  morning  of  a  useful  life,  she  is  of 
blessed  memory  among  those  for  whose  improvement  and  eleva- 
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tion  she  gave  the  strength  of  a  brilliant  mind  and  the  warmth  oi 
a  genuine  Christian  heart. 

MISS  CHARLOTTE  L.   FORTUNE — 

now  the  wife  of  the  young  and  gifted  clergyman,  Rev.  Frank  J. 
Grimke, — is  a  native  of  Pennsylvania.  She  comes  of  one  of  the 
best  Colored  families  of  the  State.  She  went  to  Salem,  Massa^ 
chusetts,  in  1854,  where  she  began  a  course  of  studies  in  the 
**  Higginson  High  School."  She  proved  to  be  a  student  of  more 
than  usual  application,  and  although  a  member  of  a  class  of 
white  youths,  Miss  Fortune  was  awarded  the  honor  of  writing 
the  Parting  Hymn  for  the  class.  It  was  sung  at  the  last  examina- 
tion, and  was  warmly  praised  by  all  who  heard  it. 

Miss  Fortune  became  a  contributor  to  the  columns  of  the 
"  Anti-Slavery  Standard  **  and  "  Atlantic  Monthly."  She  wrote 
both  prose  and  poetry,  and  did  admirably  in  each. 

EDMONIA  LEWIS, 

the  Negro  sculptress,  is  in  herself  a  great  prophecy  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  her  sisters  in  America.  Of  lowly  birth,  left  an  orphan 
when  quite  young,  unable  to  obtain  a  liberal  education,  she  never- 
theless determined  to  be  somebody  and  do  something. 

Some  years  ago,  while  yet  in  humble  circumstances,  she  visited 
Boston.  Upon  seeing  a  statue  of  Benjamin  Franklin  she  stood 
transfixed  before  it.  It  stirred  the  latent  genius  within  the 
untutored  child,  and  produced  an  emotion  she  had  never  felt 
before.  "  I,  too,  can  make  a  stone  man,'*  she  said.  Almost 
instinctively,  she  turned  to  that  great  Apostle  of  Human  Lib- 
erty,  \Vm.  Lloyd  Garrison,  and  asked  his  advice.  The  kind, 
hearted  agitator  gave  her  a  note  to  Mr.  Brackett,  the  Boston 
sculptor.  He  received  her  kindly,  heard  her  express  the  desire 
and  ambition  of  her  heart,  and  then  giving  her  a  model  of  a 
human  foot  and  some  clay,  said:  **  Go  home  and  make  that. 
If  there  is  any  thing  in  you  it  will  come  out."  She  tried, 
but  her  teacher  broke  up  her  work  and  told  her  to  try  again. 
And  so  she  did,  and  triumphed. 

Since  then,  this  ambitious  Negro  girl  has  won  a  position 
as  an  artist,  a  studio  in  Rome,  and  a  place  in  the  admiration 
of  the  lovers  of  art  on  two  continents.  She  has  produced  many 
meritorious  works  of  art,  the  most  noteworthy  b-.ng //rt-^^r/W/A^ 
Wilderjuss  ;  a  group  of  the  Madonna  with  the  Infant  Christ  and 
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two  adoring  Angels  ;  Forever  Free  ;  Hiawatha's  Wooing;  a  bust 
of  Longfellow,  t/ie  Poet ;  a  bust  of  yohn  Brown  ;  and  a  medallion 
portrait  of  Wendell  Phillips.  The  Madonna  was  purchased  by  the 
Marquis  of  Bute,  Disraeli's  Lothair. 

She  has  been  well  received  in  Rome,  and  her  studio  has  become 
an  object  of  interest  to  travellers  from  all  countries. 

Of  late  many  intelligent  young  Colored  women  have  risen  to 
take  their  places  in  society,  and  as  wives  and  mothers  are  doing 
much  to  elevate  the  tone  of  the  race  and  its  homes.  Great  care 
must  be  given  to  the  education  of  the  Colored  women  of  America; 
for  virtuous,  intelligent,  educated,  cultured,  and  pious  wives 
and  mothers  are  the  hope  of  the  Negro  race.  Without  them 
educated  Colored  men  and  the  miraculous  results  of  emancipation 
will  go  for  nothing. 
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CHAPTER    XXIV. 

THE  AFRICAN  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

In  OkIGIN,  GhOVTH,  OltGAltlZATIOK,  AMD  BxCBUSMT  ImPUUHCB.  —  ItS  PaBUSillKG   HOOR,  Pl- 
UODICALS,  AMD  PaPBBS.  — Its  NUMERICAL   AND  PiNAMCIAL  StBBNGTH.  —  ItB  MlSSIOIfABY  MM^ 

Educational  Spkit.  —  Wilsbsvoicb  Urnvsmrv. 

THE  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  America  has 
exerted  a  widec  and  better  influence  upon  the  Negro 
race  than  any  other  organization  created  and  managed  by 
Negroes.  The  hateful  and  hurtful  spirit  of  caste  and  race  preju- 
dice in  the  Protestant  Church  during  and  after  the  American 
Revolution  drove  the  Negroes  out.  The  Rev.  Richard  Allen,  of 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  was  the  founder  of  the  African  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church.  He  gathered  a  few  Christians  in  his  private 
dwelling,  during  the  year  1816,  and  organized  a  church  and  named 
it  "  Betkeiy  Its  first  General  Conference  was  held  in  Philadel- 
phia during  the  same  year  with  the  following  representation  : 

Rev.  Richard  Allen,  Jacob  Tapsico,  Clayton  Durham,  James 
Champion,  and  Thomas  Webster,  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania; 
Daniel  Coker,  Richard  Williams,  Henry  Harden,  Stephen  Hill, 
Edward  Williamson,  and  Nicholas  Gailliard,  of  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land;  Peter  Spencer,  of  Wilmington,  Delaware;  Jacob  Marsh, 
Edward  Jackson,  and  William  Andrew,  of  Attleborough,  Penn- 
sylvania ;  Peter  Cuff,  of  Salem,  New  Jersey. 

The  minutes  of  the  Conference  of  1817  were  lost,  but  in  1818 
there  were  seven  itinerants:  Baltimore  Conference — Rev.  Daniel 
Coker,  Richard  Williams,  and  Rev.  Charles  Pierce ;  Philadelphia 
Conference — Bishop  Allen,  Rev.  William  Paul  Quinn,  Jacob  Tap- 
sico, and  Rev.  Clayton  Durham. 

The  Church  grew  mightily,  increasing  in  favor  with  God  and 
man.  The  zeal  of  its  ministers  was  wonderful,  and  the  spirit  of 
missions  and  consecration  to  the  work  wrought  miracles  for  the 
cause.     In  1826  the  strength  of  the  Church  was  as  follows: 
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Bishops 

Annual  conferences       .... 
Itinerant  preachers  .         ,         .         .         . 

Stations 

Circuits . 

Missions        ....*. 
Total  number  of  members 
Amount  of  salary  for  travelling  preachers 
Amount  of  incidental  expenses 


of 


The  grand  total  amount  ot  money 
poses  was  $1,15175.     In  1836  there  were: 


sed  in   1826  for  all 


pur- 


I         pos 

p 

^r  Total    amount    of   money    raised    in    1836    for    all  purposes, 

$1,385.88,  The  total  number  of  members  in  1836  was  7,S94- 
This  was  a  decrease  of  333  members,  and  is  to  be  accounted 
for  in  the  numerous  sales  of  slaves  in  the  Baltimore  Conference, 
IS  the  decrease  was  in  that  conference.     In  1846  there  were  : 


Bishops 

3 

Conferences*         .         ,         ,         •         . 

4 

Travelling  preachers 

,       27 

Stations         , 

7 

Circuits -         . 

.       18 

Missions 

7 

Churches 

S6 

Probable  value  of  church  property 

.      $43,000.00 

Total  salary  of  pastors      .         .         .         , 

$M26.29 

Amount  raised  for  general  purposes     . 

$259-59 

Bishops 

Annual  conferences       .... 
Travelling  preachers         *         •         *         * 
Stations         .,.,.. 
Circuits  and  missions        .         .         .       ^ . 
Churches      .,,,.. 
Probable  value  of  church  property  . 
Total  amount  raised  to  support  ministers 
Amount  raised  for  general  purposes 


40 

16 

•       25 
198 

$90,000,00 

$6,267,43^ 

$9<i3'S9i 


The  grand  total  amount  of  money  raised  in  1846  for  all 
purposes  was  $7,23 1.03. 

There  were  supported  in  the  Church  in  1846  three  educational 
societies  and  three  missionary  societies. 
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In  1866  there  were: 

Annual  conferences 10 

Bishops 4 

Travelling  preachers         ,         •         .         ,        .         *     185 

Stations 50 

Circuits    . •       39 

Missions       ........  96 

Churches 285 

Probable  value  of  church  property       .         .    $823,000.00 

Number  of  Sunday-school  teachers  and  officers,       21,000 

**        **  volumes  in  libraries     ....    17,818 

**        **  members 50,000 

The  amount  of  money  expended  to  assist  the  widows  and 
orphans  was  $5,000,  The  amount  paid  this  year  for  the  suppon 
of  the  pastors  was  $83,593.  The  amount  expended  for  Sunda|[ 
school  work  was  $3,000. 

The  receipts  of  the  Church  in  1876  were  as  follows: 

Amount  of  contingent  money  raised     .         .      $2,976  85 

Amount  raised  for  the  support  of  pastors  ,        201,984  06 

Amount  raised  for  the  support  of  presiding 

elders 23,896  66 

Amount  of  Dollar  Money  for  general  educa- 
tional purposes,  etc 28,009  97 

Amount   raised   to  support   Sunday-schools 

for  the  year  1 87  6 17,41555 

Amount  raised  for  the  missionary  society,  3,782  72 

Amount   raised    in  one    year  for  building 

churches 169.558  60 

Total  amount  raised  for  all  purposes,       $447,624  19 

Statistics  of  Members* 

Mtntst€rs, 

Number  of  bishops    ,.,...  6 

**         **    travelling  preachers    .         .        .  1,418 

"         *'    local  preachers         .         .         .         ,  3,168 

"         *'    exhorters    .         .         .         .         ,  2,546 

Total  ministerial  force  in  1876        .         .  7>i38 

Ministerial  force  in  1816 8 

Ministerial  gain  in  60  years  .        .        .        7,130 
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Members  and  ProhaH0mrs. 

Number  of  members           .         ♦         .         . 

.     1/72,806 

"         '*  [jrobationers         *         .         .         . 

33*525 

Total  number  of  members  and  probationers     206,331 

Summary  of  Members. 
Total  number  of  ministers 
Total  number  of  members  and  probationers 

Grand  total  membersbip 


7,13s 

206,331 


213,469 


Church  Property. 
Number  of  churches  ,        .        .        < 

**        **  parsonages  .         ,        ,        , 

Value  of  Church  Property, 
Value  of  churches 


$3,064,911    00 
138,800    00 


parsonages     .... 

Total  value  of  church  property 

Annual  Conferences. 
Number  of  annual  conferences 


Sunday-Schools. 

Number  of  Sunday-schools        .         ,        ,         .  2,309 

**         *'  superintendents   .         .         .         ,  2,458 

*  '*         **  teachers  and  officers          ,         .         .  8,085 

**  pupils  •..,..  87,453 

"         **  volumes  in  libraries         •         *         •  129,066 

Missionary  Societies, 

Number  of  parent  home  and  foreign  societies  .       11 

**         **  annual  conference  societies          ,  .           24 

**        **  local  societies          ,         .        .        ,  ,     ago 

Wilberforce  University  in  1876, 

Number  of  students  enrolled — males        .        .        .  375 

• *        — females          .         .  225 

"•        *'  professors — males 3 

—females     .         .         ,         ,  7 

The  total  receipts  of  Wilberforce  University  for  the  year  was 

$4,547.89- 
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The  assets  of  Wilberforce  University  in  1876  were  as  follows: 

Endowment  notes $18,000  00 

College  property 39,000  00 

Bequest  of  Chief-Justice  Chase    .        •        .  10,000  00 

Nine  semi-annual  and  annual  notes  .        •  900  00 

Bills  receivable              .        .        •        •        .  125  00 

Horse,  wagon,  etc 300  00 

Cash  in  bank x,ooo  00 

Total  assets  ....  $69»225  00 

The  liabilities  were  only  $2,973^4^,  leaving  the  handsome 
amount  of  $66,251.58  of  assets  over  the  liabilities  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

The  General  Conference  of  1880  met  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on 
the  third  day  of  May.  The  following  are  some  of  the  facts,  as  wc 
glean  from  the  reports : 

The  Financial  Secretar)-,  Rev.  J.  C.  Embry,  reported  that  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  April  24,  1 880,  he  had  received  $32,336.31 
for  general  purposes  alone,  and  in  the  four  years  from  April  24, 
1876,  to  April  24,  1880,  he  had  received  $99,999.42  for  the  general 
expenses  of  the  Church. 

The  General  Business  Manager,  Dr.  H.  M.  Turner,  reported 
the  receipts  in  the  Book  Concern  to  be  $50,133.76.  This  was  the 
largest  amount  of  business  ever  reported  by  the  Concern. 

The  receipts  of  the  two  departments  were  $150,133.18.  The 
total  amount  raised  in  1826  was  $1,151.75.  The  gain  since  that 
time  has  been  $148,981.43. 

Receipts. 

Amount  of  contingent  money  .         .         .  $27,897  ^6 

**         **  dollar  money                .         .  33,4oo  00 

**         "  missionary  money  .         .         .  25,248  08 

"         *'  ladies'  mite  missionary  money  2,296  06 

"  for  Sunday-school  purposes  115,694  40 

"         **  pastors*  support  .         .  1,282,465   16 

"         **  pastors'  travelling  expenses     .  36,608  16 

**        "  presiding  elders*  travelling  exps.  7.338  20 

**        "  presiding  elders' support         .  106,817   20 

$1,637,764  62 
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R  ECEiPTS. — {Continued.) 

Amount  brought  up  ....     $1,637,764  62 

Amount  for  educational  purposes .         .  6,125  4^ 

"         "    building  and  repairing  churches      596,82448 

"         "    charitable  and  benevolent  pur- 
poses      ....  20,937  02 

Total  annual  collection      .         .         .    $2,261,651  58 

The  amount  for  four  years    .         .         .  9,046,606  24 

The  General  Business  Manager's  report  51,000  00 

Grand  total  for  four  years      .         .         $9,097»6o6  24 

Statistics  of  Members. 


Travelling  Preachers. 

Number  of  bishops 

"         "  general  officers    .... 

"         "  travelling  licentiates 

"         **  travelling  elders 

**         "  travelling  deacons  .         .         .         . 

9 

4 
.     434 

445 
.     940 

Total  number  of  travelling  preachers     .         .      1,832 

Local  Preachers. 

Number  of  superannuated  preachers         .         .         ,21 
"         *'  local  preachers  and  exhorters      .         •      7,719 

"     "     elders 42 

**         **      "     deacons 146 


Total  number  of  local  preachers        .         .  7»928 

Members  and  Probationers. 

Number  of  members 306,044 

"         **  probationers          ....  85,000 

Total  number  of  members  and  probationers,  391,044 

Summary  of  Members. 

Total  number  of  travelling  preachers          .         .  1,832 

"           "         "  local  preachers     .         .         .  7,928 

"           **         "  members  and  probationers       .  391,044 

Grand  total  membership          .                 •  400,804 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOt& 

Number  of  Sunday-schools        .        .        •        •  >»34f 

^      "  teachers  and  officers    .                •  I5f454 

*      **  pupils X54.S49 

**      **  volumes  in  library      .  ^9i3S^ 

Church  Property. 

Number  of  school-houses 88 

**      "  churches »/JSi 

**      **  parsonages 39s 

Value  of  Church  Property. 

Value  of  school-houses    ....         $26,400  00 
"      "  churches        ....  1,884,251  00 

^      ''  parsonages         ....  162,603  20 

ToUl  value  of  church  property        •    $39073,254  20 

Paper. 
Number  of  subscriptions  to  "  Christian  Recorder  "    5,380 

In  181 8  a  publishing  department  was  added  to  the  work  of 
the  Church.  But  its  efficiency  was  impaired  on  account  of  the 
great  mass  of  its  members  being  in  slave  States  or  the  District  of 
Columbia,  where  the  laws  prohibited  them  from  attending  school, 
and  deprived  them  of  reading  books  or  papers.  In  18 17  the  Rev. 
Richard  Allen  published  a  book  of  discipline;  and  shortly  after 
this  a  Church  hymn-book  was  published  also.  Beyond  this  there 
was  but  little  done  in  this  department  until  1841,  when  the  New 
York  Conference  passed  a  resolution  providing  for  the  publica- 
tion  of  a  monthly  magazine.  But  the  lack  of  funds  compelled 
the  projectors  to  issue  it  as  a  quarterly.  For  nearly  eight  years 
this  magazine  exerted  an  excellent  influence  upon  the  ministers 
and  members  of  the  Church.  Its  coming  was  looked  forward  to 
with  a  strange  interest.  It  contained  the  news  in  each  of  the 
conferences;  its  editorials  breathed  a  spirit  of  love  and  fellow- 
ship ;  and  thus  the  members  were  brought  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
character  of  the  work  being  accomplished. 

At  length  the  prosperity  of  the  magazine  seemed  to  justify 
the  publication  of  a  weekly  paper.  Accordingly  a  weekly  jour- 
nal, named  the  **  Christian  Herald,**  made  its  appearance  and  ran  its 
course  for  the  space  of  four  years.     In  1852,  by  order  of  the  Gen- 
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cral  Conference^  the  paper  was  enlarged  and  issued  as  the 
"Christian  Recorder/'  which  has  continued  to  be  published  up  to 
the  present  time  In  addition  to  this  a  **  Child's  Recorder'*  is  pub- 
lished as  a  nionthly.  About  50,000  copies  of  both  are  issued 
every  month. 

The  managers  and  editors  in  this  department  have  been ; 

From  1818  to  1826 — Right-Reverened  Richard  Allen,  First 
Bishop  of  the  A.  M.  E*  Church,  served  in  the  capacity  of  Bishop 
and  General  Book  Steward* 

From  1826  to  1835 — Rev,  Jos.  M.  Corr.  He  was  the  first 
regularly  appointed  General  Book  Steward,  and  served  until  Oc- 
tober, 1836,  at  which  time  he  died. 

From  1835  to  1848 — Rev,  Geo.  Hogarth, 

From  1848  to  1852 — Rev.  Augustus  R.  Green. 

From  1852  to  1854— Rev.  M.  M.Clark,  Editor;  Rev.  W,  T. 
Catto,  General  Book  Steward^  and  Rev.  W.  H.  Jones,  Travelling 
Agent. 

From  1854  to  i860 — Rev.  J.  P.  Campbell  (now  Bishop)served 
in  the  capacity  of  General  Book  Steward  and  Eclitor, 

From  i860  to  1868— Rev.  Elisha  Weaver  served  the  most  of 
the  time  as  both  Manager  and  Editor. 

From  1868  to  1869— Rev,  Joshua  Woodlin,  Manager,  and  Rev, 
B.  T.  Tanner,  Editor.  During  the  year  1869  Rev.  Joshua  Wood- 
lin  resigned. 

From  1869  to  1871 — Rev,  A.  L.  Stanford  served  until  above 
date,  when  he  also  resigned,  and  Dr.  B.  T,  Tanner  was  left  to 
act  in  the  capacity  of  Editor  and  Manager  until  May,  1872, 

From  1872  to  i876^Rev.  W.  H.  Hunter,  Business  Manager, 
and  Rev.  B.  T.  Tanner  reappointed  Editor. 

From  1876  to  1880 — Rev.  H.  M.  Turner,  Business  Manager, 
and  Rev.  B.  T.  Tanner  again  reappointed  Editor, 

1880  -Rev.  Theo.  Gould,  Business  Manager,  and  Rev.  B.  T, 
Tanner  was  for  the  fourth  term  appointed  Editor. 

In  addition  to  the  work  done  here  on  the  field,  this  Church  has 
been  blessed  with  a  true  missionary  spirit.  It  has  pushed  its 
work  into  "the  regions  beyond."  In  1S44  The  Parent  Home  and 
Fm-eiipt  Missianary  Society  was  organized  by  the  General  Confer- 
ence. Its  first  corresponding  secretary  was  appointed  in  1864, 
John  M.  Brown,  Washington,  D,C. ;  1865  to  1868,  John  M. 
Brown;  1868  to  1S72.  James  A.  Handay,  Baltimore,  Maryland; 
1872,  Rev,   W.   J.   Gaines,   Macon,   Georgia;    1873,  Rev,  T,  G- 
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Stewart,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania;  1874  to  1876,  Rev.  G.  W. 

Brodie;  1876  to  1878,  Rev.  Richard  H.  Cain,  Columbia^  S.  C; 

1878  to  1881,  Rev.  James  M.  Townsend,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

The  following  is  the  last  report  of.  the  present  missionary 

secretary : 

Recapitulation. 

Receipts, 

Collected  for  general  work  (including  $300  from 

the  W.  M.  M  Society)    ....    $2,630  35 
Collected  on  the  field  in  Hayti    .        .  1,221  54 

Women's  Mit^  Society  (in  addition  to  the  above 

$300)    •  364  31 

Collected  for  domestic  missions  .        .      3i743  87 

Total  receipts $7«9^  07 

Expenditures, 

Total  expended  on  salaries,  travelling  expenses, 

printing,  etc •7>773  10 

Balance  in  Women's  M.  M.  treasury  .        .  48  97 

Balance  in  general  treasury    .        .       •.  138  00 

$7,960  07 

Respectfully  submitted, 

James  M.  Townsend. 

The  work  of  education  has  been  fostered  and  pushed  forward 
by  this  Church.  Wilberforce  University  is  owned  and  managed 
by  the  Church,  and  is  doing  a  noble  work  for  both  sexes.  More 
than  one  thousand  students  have  received  instruction  in  this  in- 
stitution, and  some  of  the  ablest  preachers  in  the  denomination 
are  proud  of  Wilberforce  as  their  Ahna  Mater.  The  following 
gentlemen  constitute  the  faculty  : 

WILBERFORCE  UNIVERSITY. 


Faculty. 


Rev.  B.  F.  LEE,  B.D.,  President, 
Professor  of  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy  and  Systematic 

Theology, 


Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  Homiletics,  and  Pastoral  TM€alcgy, 
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J.  P.  SHORTER,  A,B., 

Professor  of  Mathtmatics  and  Secretary  of  the  Faculty, 

W.  S,  SCARBOROUGH.  A.M., 

Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek, 

ROSVVELL  F.  HOWARD,  A,B,.  BX., 

Professor  of  Law, 

Hon,  JOHN  LITTLE, 

Professor  of  Law, 

Mrs.  S.  C  BIERCE, 

Prindpai  of  Normal  Department,  Instructor  in  French^  and 

Natural  Sciences, 

Mrs.  ALICE  M.  ADAMS, 

Lacfy  Principal,  Matron,  and  Instructor  in  Academic  DepartwUHt 

Miss  GUSSIE  E.  CLARK, 

Teacher  of  Instrumental  Music^ 


Assistant  Teachers. 


CARRIE  E.  FERGUSON, 

Teacher  of  Penmanship^ 

D,  M.  ASHBY, 

G.  S.  LEWIS, 

Teachers  of  Arithmetic* 

ANNA  H,  JONES, 

Teacher  of  Reading, 


Rev.  T.  H.  JACKSON,  D.D,, 
General  Agent, 

In  the  summer  of  1S56  the   Cincinnati  Conference  of  the 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church  decided  to  establish  in  that  place  a 
university  for  the  education  of  Colored  youth.  Its  Board  of 
Trustees  consisted  of  twenty  white  and  four  Colored  men.  Mr, 
Alfred  J.  Anderson^  Rev.  Lewis  Woodson,  Mr.  Ishmael  Keith, 
and  Bishop  Payne  were  the  Colored  members.  Among  the  for- 
mer were  State  Senator  M.  D.  Gatch  and  the  late  Salmon  P. 
Chase.  It  was  dedicated  in  October,  1856,  when  the  Rev,  M* 
P.  Gaddis  took  charge.  He  held  the  position  of  Principal  for  one 
year,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Professor  J,  R.  Parker,  who 
worked  faithfully  and  successfully  until  1859.  Rev*  R.  T.  Rust, 
D.D.,  became  President  upon  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Parker,  and 
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Receipts.— {C<>«//««<./.) 


Balance 

. 

.  $10,163  8a 

Received  from  Financial  Secretary 

200 

00 

**     tuition 

1,604 

49 

"           "     dormitories     . 

525 

86 

**           **     Unitarian   Associa- 

tion     

600 

00 

Received  from  loans 

100 

00 

Received  from  interest  from  Avery 

Fund      ..... 

800 

00 

Received   from  interest  from  Rust 

Fund 

8 

00 

Received  from  General  Agent    . 

150 

00 

"           **      contributions 

232 

00 

"      Philadelphia    Con- 

ference         

52 

95 

Received  from  Illinois  Conference 

30 

00 

"           **       bequest     of     John 

N 

Pfaff 

602 

08 

Received  from  miscellaneous    . 

407 

64 

%S^l^'^  9^ 


Total  receipts $15.476  78 

Expenditures. 

To  salaries $3, 166  15 

building  and  grounds       ....  243  25 

furnishing  building 177  37 

notes  paid  with  interest    ....  285  86 

lectures         .......  600  00 

fuel 116  64 

Powers*  Fund  interest          .         .        .         •  114  90 

incidental         ......  296  17 

insurance 219  00 

miscellaneous I44  3i 

Total  expenditures $S»363  H 

Balance  in  bank — Avery  Fund  se- 
curities      Jio,ooo  00 

Balance  in  bank — Rust  Fund  se- 
curities .... 

Balance  in  bank — cash 


100 

13 

00 
»3 

$> 

0*113     23 

IJ 

S.476     78 
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STATEMENT   OF   CASH   RECEIPTS,    FROM    1865    TO    iMl. 


1865  to  1866 

1866  to  1867 

1867  to  1868 

1868  to  1869 

1869  to  1870 

1870  to  187 1 

187 1  to  1872 

1872  to  1873 

1873  to  «S74 

1874  to  1875 

1875  to  1876 

1876  to  1877 

1877  to  1878 

1878  to  1879 

1879  to  1880 

1880  to  1881 

Total 


%  10,677  82 

6,717  M 
9,000  00 

S.403  83 

9,498  24 

28,672  22 

7»«7o  3« 

4.45 «  30 

6,129  77 

4,962  50 

7.805  s^ 

13.757  ^^ 

14,429   15 

4,944  37 

6,942  98 

5*3 '«  96 

♦*45.977  35 


The  following-named  persons  are  the  bishops  of  the  Church : 
James  A,  Shorter,  Daniel  A.  Payne,  A.  W.  Wayman,  J.  P,  Camp- 
bell. John  M.  Brown.  T.  M.  D.  Ward,  H.  M.  Turner,  William  R 
Dickerson,  and  R.  H.  Cain. 

The  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  will  remain  through 
the  years  to  come  as  the  best  proof  of  the  Negro's  ability  to 
maintain  himself  in  an  advanced  state  of  civilization.  Com- 
mencing with  nothing — save  an  unfaltering  faith  in  God, — this 
Church  has  grown  to  magnificent  proportions.  Her  name  has 
gone  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  In  the  Ecumenical  Council  of  the 
Methodists  in  London,  1881,  its  representatives  made  a  splendid 
impression  ;  and  their  addresses  and  papers  took  high  rank. 

This  Church  has  taught  the  Negro  how  to  govern  and  how  to 
submit  to  government.  It  has  kept  its  membership  under  the 
influence  of  wholesome  discipline,  and  for  its  beneficent  influ- 
ence upon  the  morals  of  the  race,  it  deserves  the  praise  and 
thanks  of  mankind.' 

»We  have  to  thank  the  Rev.  13.  W.  Amett.  B.D..  the  Financial  SecreUry, 
for  the  valuable  statistics  used  in  this  chapter.  He  is  an  intelligent,  energetic,  and 
faithful  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  a  credit  to  his  Church  and  race. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 


THE   METHODIST   EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

E^ot;f(t>i»c  or  THK  M.  E.  Church  of  Amkrica  ik  176*,  —  Nugko  SKRVANTt  Af*o  Slavh-*  among 
TH«  FiR«fT  CoNTRiBtrroR*  TO  T»fi  Ehbction  ow  tkk  First  CHAi-eL  i!«  Nbw  York,— Thr 
Rrv.  Harrv  Hosier  the  KiR&r  Nrcro  Phrachru  in  tmr  M.  E,  Chvrch  im  AMEfiiCA.  —  I  lift 
Krmarkabls  Eloqubncb  a5  a  PuurrT  Orator.  —  Earuv  Prohirition  acainit  Slave- moldihc 
1*1  TWt  M.  E.  Church.—  Strkmctm  or  tkk  CMtrRCHss  and  Slt<oav-«:«ools  optmk  Coi.oRRt> 
MtMikKRS  i«  THE  M.  B*  CHtrncH.  — The  Rrv.  Marshall  W.  Tavlor,  D.D.  —  H«  Ah- 
CBSTORS,  —  Bfs  Early  Lipr  and  Struggles  por  an  Education.— He  teaches  School  ik 
Kentucky,  —  Hi*  ExnEniKNCBi  as  a  Tbachrh.  —  la  oroaikrd  to  thr  Go»f rl  MiitirrKV  amd 

EICOMtS  A    PREACHRR    ANIt    MlSHlOKARV  TraCHSR.  —  Ht$  SRTTLBMKfTT   AS    PaSTOR  IK  IrDIAKA 

AND  Ohio,  —  I*  given  the  Title  op  Doctor  up  Divinity  by  the  Tbnnbmkb  Colueoh.  —  Ht» 
brLtrENcv  AS  A  Lraorr,  and  his  Stanoikc  A9  a  Preacher. 


PHILLIP  EMBURY,  Barbara  Heck,  and  Capt.  Thomas 
Webb  were  the  germ  from  which,  in  the  good  providence 
of, God,  has  sprung  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
the  United  States  of  America.  The  first  chapel  was  erected 
upon  leased  ground  on  John  Street,  New  York  City,  in  1768. 
The  ground  was  purchased  in  1770.  Subscriptions  were  asked 
and  received  from  all  classes  of  people  for  the  building,  from  the 
mayor  of  the  city  down  to  African  female  servants  known  only 
by  their  Christian  names.  Here  the  Colored  people  became  first 
identified  with  American  Methodism.  From  this  stock  have 
sprung  all  who  have  been  subsequently  connected  with  it.  Meet* 
ings  were  held,  prior  to  the  erection  of  John  Street  Church,  in 
the  private  residence  of  Mrs,  Heck,  and  in  a  rigging-loft,  sixty 
by  eighteen  feet,  in  William  Street,  which  was  rented  in  1 767, 
Here  Capt.  Webb  and  Mr.  Embury  preached  thrice  a  week  to 
large  audiences.  The  original  design  to  erect  a  chapel  must  be 
credited  to  Mrs.  Heck,  the  foundress  of  American  Methodism. 
Mr.  Richard  Owen,  a  convert  of  Robert  Strawbridge.  the  founder 
of  Methodism  in  Baltimore,  was  the  first  native  Methodist 
preacher  on  the  continent.  The  first  American  Annual  Confer- 
ence was  held  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  twenty-nine  years  after  Mr. 
Wesley  held  his  first  conference  in   England,  with  ten  members, 
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precisely  the  same  number  there  were  in  his.  They  were  Thos. 
Rankin,  President ;  Richard  Boardman,  Joseph  Pilmoor,  Francis 
Asbury,  Richard  Wright,  George  Shadford,  Thomas  Webb,  John 
King,  Abraham  Whiteworth,  and  Joseph  Yearbry.  It  b^an 
Wednesday  the  14th  and  closed  Friday  the  i6th  of  July,  1773. 
All  the  members  were  foreigners,  and  in  the  Revolution  many  of 
them  were  subject  to  unjust  suspicions  of  sympathy  with  Eng- 
land, in  consequence  of  this  fact  alone.  The  aggregate  statisti* 
•cai  returns  for  this  conference  showed  1,160,  which  was  much  less 
than  Mr.  Rankin  supposed  to  be  the  strength  of  Methodism  in 
America. 

On  the  2d  of  September,  1784,  Rev.  Thomas  Coke,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  a  presbyter  in  the  Church  of  England,  was  ordained  by 
John  Wesley,  A.M.,  Superintendent  or  Bishop  of  the  Methodist 
Societies  in  America.  He  was  charged  >^ith  a  commission  to 
organize  them  into  an  Episcopal  Church,  and  to  ordain  Mr. 
Francis  Asbury  an  Associate  Bishop.  He  sailed  for  America  at 
10  o'clock  A.M.,  September  i8th,  and  landed  at  New  York, 
Wednesday,  November  3,  1784.  Mr.  Coke  at  once  set  out  on  a 
tour  of  observation,  accompanied  by  Harry  Hosier,  Mr.  Asbury's 
travelling  servant,  a  Colored  minister.  Hosier  was  one  of  the 
notable  characters  of  that  day.  He  was  the  first  American 
Negro  preacher  of  the  M.  E.  Church  in  the  United  States.  In 
1780  Mr.  Asbury  alluded  to  him  as  a  companion,  suitable  to 
preach  to  the  Colored  people.  Dr.  Rush,  allowing  for  his  il- 
literacy— for  he  could  n6t  read — pronounced  him  the  greatest 
orator  in  America.  He  was  small  in  stature  and  very  black ;  but 
he  had  eyes  of  remarkable  brilliancy  and  keenness ;  and  singular 
readiness  and  aptness  of  speech.  He  travelled  extensively  with 
Asbury,  Coke,  and  Whiteworth.  He  afterward  travelled  through 
New  England.  He  excelled  all  the  whites  in  popularity  as  a 
preacher ;  sharing  with  them  in  their  public  services,  not  only  in 
Colored  but  also  in  white  congregations.  When  they  were  sick 
or  otherwise  disabled  they  could  trust  the  pulpit  to  Harry  with- 
out fear  of  unfavorably  disappointing  the  people.  Mr.  Asbury 
acknowledges  that  the  best  way  to  obtain  a  large  congregation 
was  to  announce  that  Harry  would  preach.  The  multitude  pre- 
ferred him  to  the  Bishop  himself.  Though  he  withstood  for 
"Tars  the  temptations  of  extraordinary  popularity,  he  fell,  never- 
by  the  indulgent  hospitalities  which  were  lavished  upon 
He  became  temporarily  the  victim  of  wine  ;  but  possessed 
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monil  strength  enough  to  recover  himself,  Self^abased  and  con- 
trite, he  started  one  evening  down  the  neck  below  Southwark, 

Philadelphia,  determined  to  remain  till  hi!*  backsliding^  were 
healed.  Under  a  tree  he  wrestled  in  prayer  into  the  watches  of 
the  night.  Before  the  morning  God  restored  to  him  the  joys  of 
His  salvation.  Thenceforward  he  continued  faithfuL  He  re- 
sumed his  public  labors.  In  the  year  1810  he  died  in  Philadel- 
phia. **  Making  a  good  end/*  he  was  borne  to  the  grave  by  a 
great  procession  of  both  Colored  and  white  admirers,  who 
buried  him  as  a  hero — one  overcome,  but  finally  victorious. 

It  is  said  that  on  one  occasion,  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  where 
Methodism  was  long  unpopular,  a  number  of  the  citizens,  who 
did  not  ordinarily  attend  Methodist  preaching,  came  together  to 
hear  Bishop  Asbury.  Old  Asbury  Chapel  was,  at  that  time,  so 
full  that  they  could  not  get  in.  They  stood  outside  to  hear  the 
Bishop*  as  they  supposed  ;  but  in  reality  they  heard  Harry* 
Before  they  left  the  place,  they  complimented  the  speaker  by 
saying;  *'If  all  Methodist  preachers  could  preach  like  the 
Bishop  we  should  like  to  be  constant  hearers,**  Some  one 
present  replied  :  **  That  was  not  the  Bishop,  but  his  servant.*' 
This  only  raised  the  Bishop  higher  in  their  estimation,  as  their 
conclusion  was.  if  such  be  the  servant  what  must  the  master  be? 
The  truth  waS|  that  Harry  was  a  more  popular  speaker  than 
Asbury,  or  almost  any  one  else  in  his  dayJ 

So  we  find  in  the  very  inception  of  Methodism  in  the  United 
States  the  Colored  people  were  conspicuously  represented  in  its 
membership,  contributing  both  money,  labor,  and  eloquence  to 
its  grand  success. 

The  great  founder  of  Methodism  was  an  inveterate  foe  of 
human  slavery,  which  he  pronounced  **the  sum  of  all  villainies,*' 
and  in  this  particular  the  Methodist  societies  in  their  earliest 
times  reflected  his  sentiments*  The  early  preachers  were  espe- 
cially hostile  to  slavery.  In  1784  it  was  considered  and  declared 
to  be  contrary  to  the  Golden  Law  of  God,  as  well  as  every  prin- 
ciple of  the  Revolution,  They  required  every  Methodist  to 
execute  and  record,  within  twelve  months  after  notice  by  the 
preacher,  a  legal  instrument. emancipating  all  slaves  in  his  pos- 
Fession  at  specified  ages.  Any  person  who  should  not  concur  in 
this  requirement  had  liberty  to  leave  the  Church  within  one  year; 
otherwise  the  preacher  was  to  exclude  him.     No  person  holding 
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slaves  could  be  admitted  to  membership,  or  to  the  Lord's 
Supper,  until  he  complied  with  this  law.  But  it  was  to  be 
applied  only  where  the  law  of  the  State  permitted.'  These 
rules  provoked  great  hostility,  and  were  suspended  within  six 
months. 

The  Church  had,  however,  put  the  stamp  of  condemnation 
upon  it.  And  ever  in  a  more  or  less  active  but  always  consistent 
manner  opposed  it,  until  its  final  extirpation  was  accomplished, 
though  not  until  the  Church  had  been  several  times  divided  in 
favor  of  and  against  it. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America  was  organized  in  what  is  historically  known  aa  the 
Christmas  Conference,  which  convened  in  Baltimore  at  ten 
o'clock  Friday  morning,*  December  24,  1784,  Bishop  Thomas 
Coke,  presiding.  Rev.  Francis  Asbury  was  there  consecrated  a 
bishop.  In  1786  a  resolution  emphatically  enjoining  it  upon  the 
preachers  to  leave  nothing  undone  for  the  spiritual  benefit  and 
salvation  of  the  Colored  people  was  adopted.  The  Church  is  a 
limited  Episcopacy.  The  bishops  are  elected  by  the  General 
Conference.  They  fix  the  appointments  of  all  the  preachers,  but 
the  conference  arranges  their  duration.  -  The  bishops  hold  office 
during  good  behavior.  The  General  Conference  is  the  Legisla- 
tive, and  the  bishops,  presiding  elders,  pastors,  annual,  district, 
and  quarterly  conferences,  with  the  leaders*  and  stewards'  meet- 
ings, and  the  general  and  local  trustees,  are  the  Executive  Depart- 
ment. The  ministerial  orders  are  two:  elder  and  deacon.  The 
oflRces  of  the  ministry  and  rank  are  in  the  order  named, — bishop, 
sub-bishop,  pastor,  and  sub-pastors.  The  ministry  are  classified 
as  Effective,  Supernumerary,  Superannuate,  and  Local.  The 
property  of  each  congregation  is  deeded  in  trust  for  them  to  a 
Board  of  Local  Trustees,  who  may  sell,  buy,  or  improve  it  for 
the  use  of  said  congregation.  The  stewards  are  officers  whose 
labors  are  partly  temporal  and  partly  spiritual.  They  are  en- 
trusted with  the  raising  of  supplies,  benevolence,  and  the  support 
of  the  ministry.  Exhorters  are  prayer-meeting  leaders  and  gen- 
eral  helpers  in  the  work  of  the  circuits. 

Methodism  began  in  a  college  and  has  been  a  great  patron  of 
education.  It  has  been  largely  devoted  to  the  educational  and 
religious  culture  of  the  Colored  people  in  the   South  and   in 

'And  there  was  not  a  single  State  where  this  rule  could  be  applied.     Slavery  ruled 
the  land. 
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Africa.  There  are  sixteen  conferences  of  Colored  members  in 
the  M,  E.  Church — fifteen  in  the  United  States  and  one  in  Li- 
beria.  For  the  Libenan  Conference  two  Colored  bishops  have 
been  consecrated,  vrz. :  Francis  Burns  and  ex-President  Thomas 
Wright  Roberts,  both  deceased.  The  present  bishops  are  all 
white,  one  of  whom  annually  visits  Africa.  The  same  is  true  of 
conferences  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Nor- 
way, India,  China,  and  Japan.  The  agency  by  which  the  Church 
prosecutes  this  work  is  the  Missionary,  Church  Extension,  Freed- 
men's  Aid,  Education,  and  Sunday-school  Union  societies.  Books 
and  periodicals  are  amply  supplied  by  its  own  publishing  house, 
which  is  the  largest  religious  publishing  house  in  the  world. 

In  the  sixteen  conferences  there  are  225,000  members,  200»ooo 
Sunday-school  scholars,  3,500  day  scholars,  one  medical,  three 
law,  and  seven  theological  colleges,  and  twelve  seminaries.  There 
Is  $500,000  in  school  and  $2,000,000  in  church  and  parsonage 
property  owned  by  the  Colored  membership !  The  Colored 
members  elect  their  own  representatives  to  the  General  Confer^ 
ence,  and  are  fully  represented  in  all  the  work  of  the  Church. 

At  the  present  time  the  Rev,  Marshall  W»  Taylor,  D.  D.,  and 
the  Rev,  Wm.  M.  Butler  are  the  most  prominent  men  in  the 
Church.  Marshall  William  Boyd  (alias)  Taylor  was  born  July  i^ 
i846»  at  Lexington,  Fayette  County,  Kentucky,  of  poor,  unedu- 
cated, but  respectable  parents.  He  was  the  fourth  in  a  family  of 
five  children,  three  of  whom  were  boys,  viz.:  George  Summers* 
Francis  Asbur>%  and  himself;  and  two  girls,  Mary  E!len  and 
Mary  Cathrine,  He  is  of  Scotch^Irish  and  Indian  descent  on  his 
father^  side.  Hon.  Samuel  Boyd,  of  New  York;  Joseph  Boyd, 
of  Virginia  ;  and  Lieut.-Gov.  Boyd,  of  Kentucky,  were  blood-rela. 
tions  of  his,  and  all  descended  from  the  **  Clan  Boyd  "  of  Scotland, 
His  mother  was  of  African  and  Arabian  stock.  His  grandmother, 
on  his  mother's  side,  PhilHs  Ann,  was  brought  from  Madagascar 
when  a  little  girl,  and  became  the  slave  of  Mr.  Alexander  Black, 
a  Kentucky  farmer,  who  at  his  death  willed  his  slaves  free.  His 
mother,  Nancy  Ann,  thus  obtained  her  freedom,  and  by  the 
terms  of  the  will  she  was  put  to  the  millinery  trade,  which  she 
fully  mastered,  and  meantime  obtained  an  elementary  knowl- 
edge of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  She  married  Albert 
Summers,  and  bore  to  him  two  children,  viz.,  George  Summers 
and  Mary  Catharine.  He  ran  away  to  prevent  being  sold,  and 
she  afterward  married  Samuel  Boyd,  to  whom  she  bore  thiee 
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Idren,  viz*,  Francis  Asbury,  Marstiall  William,  and  Mary  EUcm 
LIS  father,  Samuel,  was  the  son  of  Hon.  Samuel  Boyd,  of  New 
York,  He  was  noted  for  his  independence  of  character:  was  a 
valuable  but  unruly  slave.  He  was  allowed  an  opportunity  to 
purchase  his  freedom,  and  this  he  began  to  do,  and  had  paid 
$250,  three  fourths  of  the  price,  when  his  master  sold  him  to 
Tennessee.  He  promptly  ran  away  from  his  new  master,  but 
unwilling  to  forsake  his  family,  went  back  to  Kentucky.  His 
master  pursued  and  overtook  him  at  Lexington,  where  he  had 
stopped.  He  refused  to  go  back  to  Tennessee,  and  once  more 
was  permitted  to  select  a  master,  and  finally  to  again  contract  for 
his  freedom,  which  he  this  time  succeeded  in  obtaining.  In  con- 
sequence  of  his  mDther*s  emancipation,  Marshall  was  free  when 
he  first  saw  the  light  of  day.  By  occupation  his  father  was  a 
hemp^breakcr,  rope-maker,  and  farmer.  The  last  he  elected  to 
follow  after  he  was  free.  He  employed  his  boys  as  farmers,  but 
his  mother  strenuously  opposed  it,  wishing  better  opportunities 
than  could  be  thus  afforded  for  their  education*  She  at  length 
succeeded  in  carrying  her  point. 

In  religion  his  father  at  first  inclined  to  the  Baptists,  of  which 
Church  he  became  a  deacon  in  the  congregation  of  Rev.  Mr.  Fer- 
rill,  of  Pleasant  Green  Church,  Lexington*  Later  he  became 
dissatisfied  with  the  Baptists,  and  united  with  the  African 
Methodists  at  Frankfort,  Ky.  He  finally  went  back  to  the  Bap- 
tist Church  and  died  in  that  faith. 

Marshall's  mother,  and  all  her  people,  so  far  as  known,  were 
Methodists.  His  early  training  and  first  and  only  religious  im- 
pressions were  Methodistic,  which  Church,  after  his  conversion, 
he  joined.  His  father  had  no  knowledge  of  letters,  so  that  all 
his  home  instruction  came  from  his  mother.  Her  text-books 
were  the  Bible,  Methodist  Catechism,  and  Webster's  Elementary 
Spelling  Book.  And  in  these  young  Marshall  became  very  pro- 
ficient. He  afterward  attended  school  daily  to  Rev.  John  Tibbs, 
an  African  Methodist  preacher,  who  came  from  Cincinnati  to  Lex- 
ington to  teach  free  children  and  such  of  the  slaves  as  would  be 
permitted  to  attend.  Some  masters  granted  this  permission,  but 
the  greater  number  refused  it.  Finally,  some  ''poor  white'*  fel- 
lows, unable  to  own  slaves  themselves,  mobbed  the  teacher,  rode 
him  on  a  rail,  tarred,  feathered,  and  drove  him  from  town.  They 
were  called  black  Indians.  It  was  impossible  to  secure  another 
teacher  in  Lexington  for  a  day  school,  but  Mr.  George  Perry,  an 
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intelligent  free  Colored  man,  had  the  courage  to  teach  Sunday- 
school,  in  the  Branch  Methodist  Church.  It  is  now  called  As- 
bury  M.  E.  Church.  Marshall  attended,  as  did  his  mother  and 
brothers*  In  1S54  the  family  moved  to  Louisville,  looking  for  a 
school,  Finding  none  there*  they  continued  their  journey  about 
fifty  miles  above  there  on  the  Ohio  River,  and  landed  at  Ghent, 
a  little  village  \x\  Carroll  County,  Ky,,  opposite  Vcvcy,  Indiana, 
They  indulged  a  hope  that  the  children  would  be  allowed  to 
attend  the  public  schools  at  Vevey,  but  they  were  doomed  in 
this  expectation*  They  spent  two  years  at  Ghent.  Marshall 
and  his  brother  obtained  instruction  during  this  period  from  the 
little  white  children  who  attended  school,  after  hours,  using  **  an 
old  hay  loft  back  of  a  Mr,  Sanders's  Tavern  *'  for  a  recitation«» 
room,  and  paying  their  teachers  with  cakes  and  candies  bought 
with  odd  pennies  gathered  here  and  there. 

On  the  1st  of  August*  1856,  there  was  an  Emancipation  cele- 
bration at  Dayton,  Ohio.  Frederick  Douglass  was  advertised  to 
speak,  and  other  eminent  Abolitionists  were  expected  to  partici- 
pate. Marshall's  mother  attended  it.  Soon  after  her  return 
several  slaves  mysteriously  disappeared  from  the  vicinity  of 
Ghent.  Among  them  was  a  very  valuable  family  belonging  to 
Esquire  Craig,  of  the  village.  Suspicion  fastened  on  the  old 
lady  who  had  been  off  among  the  **  Abolitionists."  She  was  in* 
dieted  by  the  Grand  Jury,  and  thirty-six  men  filed  into  her  cabin, 
and  while  she  lay  sick  in  bed,  read  the  indictment  to  her.  They 
ordered  her  to  leave  the  place.  She  refused  to  go,  claimed  her 
innocence,  but  to  no  purpose.  **They  chased  Francis  with  guns 
and  dogs  on  the  public  streets  in  daylight;  shaddowcd  the  cabin 
and  gave  unmistakable  evidence  of  a  diabolical  purpose."  She 
soon  after  returned  to  Louisville. 

Young  Marshall  became  a  messenger  in  the  law  firm  of  J.  B. 
Kincaid  and  John  \V\  Barr,  Here  his  chances  were  good,  both 
of  these  gentlemen  aiding  him  in  his  studies.  He  did  his  work 
after  school  hours  at  the  office,  and  attended  a  school  which  was 
kept  in  the  **  Centre  Street  Colored  Methodist  Church.*'  until  it 
closed. 

Rev.  Henry  Henderson,  a  Colored  Methodist  preacher,  now 
opened  a  school  in  Centre  Street,  and  Marshall  was  duly  enrolled 
among  his  pupils.  On  his  retirement,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cumings, 
a  highly  cultured  and  pious  lady,  taught  a  private  school  on 
Grayson,  between  Sixth  and  Seventh  streets.     He  now  went  to 
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her.  ^'r.^  df^erf  sooti  after,  when  he  was  sent  to  a  Mr.  William 
H.  Sb»=v:ru  Trio  tl^  already  opened  a  school  on  Seventh,  between 
'-tr. '.r^'.n  i-iii  *Irreen  streets,  in  an  old  carpenter  shop.      Here  he 

It    '^yr   Mr.  Taylor  opened  a  Freedmen*s  School  at  Hardins- 
'iwr-^    'zr^<s^r\ii^  Co.,  Ky.      This  was  in  an  old   church,  the 
pr-.^erry  :c  rhe  M.  EL  Church  South.     It  had  been  donated  for 
launh  7urp«»e<  by  George  Blanford.     If  used  otherwise  it  was 
TO  -^/^r:  11  the  donor.     A  Negro  school  was  obnoxious  to  the 
r^mmunitrr.    His  was  the  first  there  had  ever  been  in  the  village, 
inti  ii?rv.chscincing  tae  white  people  had  long  since  abandoned 
the  ^rcnerty  to  the  Colored  people  this  question  was  now  raised 
^     rier  t?  break  up  the  school.     It  did  not  succeed,  as  they 
rxsly  pnved  that  the  original  intent  of  the  donor  was  not  vio- 
"ar^^i.  since  Colored  people  still  used  the  property  as  a  church. 
Fuiin^  in  this  the  school  was  tormented   by  ruffians.      Pepper 
^Oi-  -^jileti  up  in  cotton,  set  on  fire,  and  hurled  into  the  room  to 
set  :fvery  one  coughing.       Finally  threats  of  personal  violence 
•v-r-  -xiA^^  :f  he  did  not  leave,  but  Mr.  Taylor  armed  himself, 
jene-j  the  enemies  of  freedom,  and  stayed.    At  last,  on  Christmas 
evenmi^,  Dec.  25.   1867.  the  house  was  blown  up  with  powder. 
The  arriin^ement  was  to  set  off  the  blast  with  a  slow  match  so  as 
:  '  :.::■:  :":-:!  >. .^u^e  full  of  people,  there  being  a  school  exhibition 
:  m:    '  ^::       The   explosion  took  place  at  11:30  P.M.,  but  owing 
:  '  :  •  J  j\:'::f:r.^":t  occasioned  by  the  novelty  of  such  a  thing  as  a 
.  \  ..^-*  >ch-''o".  Exhibition."  the  crowd  had  gathered   much  ear- 
:.:"  :  m  *   r*"  ^upced.     The  programme  was  completed   before   ll 
:•  \      .  •  j    by  this  accident   the  school  and    teacher  were  saved. 
r*v    ;  /.  *■. rvck  still  remains  a  monument  to  color  prejudice.     • 

- .  :".•  .i:J.  J!  the  Frecdmen's  Bureau  another  school-house 
*.%  i^  -  -o"  '■?-■  "t.  and  the  school  proceeded.  This  was  followed  by 
i  ••,-.•:  ••c-ho-.:>e.  The  white  people,  whose  sentiments  were  now 
-;4V.,-  \  :    'r.  subscribed  liberally  toward  it. 

*  *  >:-\>  A-:  educational  convention  was  held  at  Owensboro, 
r»  l^.i-,  c-  C^.  Ky.,  of  which  Mr.  Taylor  was  elected  president, 
>:_•  x^v  *  a  tcr  wrote  a  manual  for  Colored  schools,  which  was 
;rv-.  .;  V  used  in  that  section.  In  1869  he  attended  the  first 
V /.,\vo  v*o.-t:CAi  convention  ever  held  in  Kentucky,  at  Major 
:Lt  *  r>a"<!or:.  He  was  one  of  the  Educational  Committee, 
i^»o  --:b  Tv,::ed  a  report.  This  year  he  was  also  a  member  of  a 
o,*;t^c?^:.o:t  JLt  Jackson  Street  Church,  Louisville,  which  inaugu- 
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rated  the  movement  for  the  Lexington  M*  E,  Conference.  He  was 
licensed  as  a  local  preacher  this  year  by  Rev.  Hanson  Tolbert  at 
Hardinsburg,  and  was  assisted  in  the  study  of  theology  by  Rev. 
R.  G.  Gardiner,  J*  H.  Lennin,  and  Dr.  R.  S.  Rust*  He  went  to 
Arkansas  as  a  missionary  teacher  and  preacher  at  the  call  of  Rev* 
W.  J.  Gladwin,  and  remained  there  one  year.  He  organized 
several  societies  of  the  Church,  taught  school  at  Midway,  Forrest 
City,  and  Wittsburg;  took  part  in  the  political  campaign  of  that 
year;  and  was  nominated,  but  declined  to  run,  for  Representative 
from  Saint  Frances  County. 

He  preached  in  Texas,  Indian  Territory,  and  Missouri ;  was 
put  in  peril  by  the  Ku  Klux  at  Hot  Springs ;  took  the  chills  and 
returned  to  Ky,,  in  1S71.  He  was  then  appointed  to  the  Litch* 
field  Circuit,  Southwestern  Kentucky.  In  1872  he  united  with 
the  Lexington  Conference  of  M.  E.  Church  on  trial.  He  was 
ordained  a  deacon  by  Bishop  Levi  Scott  at  Maysville,  Ky.,  and 
sent  to  Coke  Chapel,  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  Wesley  Chapel,  Jeflfer- 
sonville,  Indiana.  He  remained  in  this  charge  three  years,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  published  the  monthly  **  Kentucky  Methodist," 
and  wrote  extensively  for  the  press.  He  was  elected  assistant 
secretary^  editor  of  the  printed  minutes  of  the  conference,  and 
finally  secretary.  In  1875  he  was  sent  as  pastor  to  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  He  was  ordained  elder  by  Bishop  Wiley  at  Lexington  in 
1876,  and  returned  to  Indianapolis,  He  took  an  active  part  in 
the  political  campaign  of  1876,  and  was  sent  to  Union  Chapel, 
Cincinnati,  1877-8.  In  1879  ^^^  faculty  of  Central  Tennessee 
College,  at  Nashville^  Tennessee,  conferred  upon  him  the  title 
and  credentials  of  a  Doctor  of  Divinity.  He  wrote  the  life  of 
Rev.  Geo.  W.  Downing. 

In  1879  Dr.  Taylor  was  appointed  Presiding  Elder  of  the  Ohio 
District,  Lexington  Conference.  In  1S80  he  was  sent  as  frater- 
nal delegate  from  the  M.  E.  to  the  A.  M.  E.  General  Conference  at 
St.  Louis ;  he  having  been  previously  elected  lay  delegate  to  the 
General  Conference  of  the  M.  E.  Church  in  Brooklyn,  New  York, 
in  1879,  He  was  the  youngest  member  of  that  body.  Upon  his 
motion  fraternal  representatives  were  sent  to  the  various  Colored 
denominations  of  Methodists.  He  was  appointed  in  188 1  as  a  dele- 
gate from  the  M.  E.  Church  to  the  Ecumenical  Conference  at 
London,  England.  He  was  the  caucus  nominee  of  the  Colored 
delegates  to  the  General  Conference  in  Cincinnati  in  1880  for 
bishop.     He    was  always  opposed    to   caste   discnminations  in 
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Church,  State,  or  society.  He  has  opposed  Colored  conferences 
and  a  Colored  bishop  as  tending  to  perpetuate  discriminations. 
He  does  not  oppose  the  election  of  Colored  men,  but  wishes  that 
every  honor  may  fall  upon  them  because  of  merit  and  not  on  ac- 
count of  their  color.  He  has  become  famous  as  an  eloquent 
preacher,  safe  teacher,  ready  speaker,  and  earnest  worker ;  always 
aiming  to  do  the  greatest  good  to  the.  greatest  number.  Certainly 
the .  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  reason  to  be  proud  of 
Marshall  W.  Taylor. 

In  this  Church  there  are  many  other  worthy  and  able  Colored 
preachers.  The  relations  they  sustain  to  the  eloquent,  scholarly, 
and  pious  white  clei^men  of  the  denomination  are  pleasant  and 
beneficial.  It  is  an  education.  And  the  fact  that  the  best  pul- 
pits of  white  men  are  opened  to  the  Colored  preachers  is  a 
prophecy  that  race  antagonisms  in  the  Christian  Church,  so 
tenacious  and  harmful,  are  to  perish  speedily. 
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CHAPTER  XXVL 

THE  COLORED   BAPTISTS  OF  AMERICA. 

Tut  CotoitKo  BAmm  aw  lNTrLLic»>rr  a*»d  Os«m,  Pkofls.— Tuiris  LsADmo  Miwmrtui  m 
Mifeoufi),  0*nu,  ANU  IN  Na*'  Kj^glami.  —  Tn»  Biht>«,  Early  Liri,  ahd  EtucATioM  or  Dumm 

WiLUAM  AXDIIRSON'.  — As  KaIT^IEK,  TAACJIitR,  I'KKAI.ItKK,  AKD  MlSSIOJtAKV,  —  HiS  IkFLUKMCB 

IM  Tifii  WrtT,  — Goes  S^trrK  *t  the  HtosK  or  tk«  Waiu  — TKACHts  iJf  a  THftQLociCAL 

iNSnTCm  AT  NA*IIVILLl£,TllMXESa»IC.  — CAlUmO  to  WASHlNCtOK.—  PASTOR  OF  Jrjlrt  STfiftrr 

BAmsr  CMWtcit.  — H«  occtiriRs  Vakiolv  PoAfTiuNs  or  Tnutr.^Bt  ildk  a  New  C»cntCH.— 
H»  Last  RvvtVAi..^  His  Sickkkss  a^^o  Dbatk.—  Hts  Fukviial  amd  thk  Gvi««iial  Somtowr 
AT  iit»  Li>4s.  —  LnoNAiro  Aj<dk8W  GiiiME*,  OF  liosToK.  MASSAcmsrTTv  —  II  Ji  TftTr,  Kaitm- 

Ftt|.NttS4  A«0    PtiflUC   iNFtVffMCB   TOll  GoDD,— ThK  COMfUKTtON   OF   MI»  ClftlVCM.— Mt»  I.Arr 

r^      DAV^  A>V0  SuDtiKM   DkATM.  ->GB«e]lAuSf>IIIIOW,—  RcSOLUTtONIl  BVTHS  B,%FTrsT  MlKtSTSKS  OP 
■'  Bottom.  —  A  Gkkat  axo  Good  Man  Gonc. 
T^^HE  Baptist  Church  has  always  been  a  plirely  democratic 
J^       institution.    With  no  bishops  or  head-men,  except  such  as 
derive  their  authority  from  the  consent  of  the  governed, 
this  Church  has  been  truly  independent  and  self-governing  in  its 
spirit.     Its  only  Head  is  Christ,  and  its  teachers  such  as  are  will- 
ing to  take  **  the  Word  of  God  as  the   Man  of  their  Counsel" 
I         From  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the  Baptist  Church  into 
H     North  America  down  to  the  present  tirne^  the  Colored  people 
■  have  formed  a  considerable  part  of  its  membership.      The  gen- 

I  erous,  impartial,  and  genuine  Christian  spirit  of  Roger  Williams 

B  had  a  tendency,  at  the  beginning,  to  keep  out  of  the  Church  the 
~  spirit  of  race  prejudice.  But  the  growth  of  slavery  carried  with 
It,  as  a  logical  result^  the  idea  that  the  slave's  presence  in  the 
Christian  Church  was  a  rebuke  to  the  system.  For  conscience* 
sake  the  slave  was  excluded,  and  to  obh'ge  the  feeh'ngs  of  those 
who  transferred  the  spirit  of  social  caste  from  gilded  drawing- 
rooms  to  cushioned  pews,  even  the  free  Negro  was  conducted  to 
the  organ-loft. 

The  simplicity  of  the  Negro  led  him  to  the  faith  of  the  Bap- 
tist Church  ;  but  being  denied  fellowship  in  the  white  congrega- 
tions, he  was  compelled  to  provide  churches  for  himself.  In 
Virginia,  Georgia,   Tennessee,   Kentucky,   and   Mississippi   the 
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Colored  Baptists  were  numerous.  In  the  other  States  the  Meth- 
odists and  Catholics  were  numerous.  There  were  few  ministers 
of  note  at  the  South ;  but  New  England,  the  Middle  States,  and 
the  West  produced  some  very  able  Baptist  preachers.  The  Rev. 
Richard  Anderson,  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  was  a  man  of  exalted 
piety,  consummate  ability,  and  of  almost  boundless  influence  in 
the  West.  He  was  the  pastor  of  a  large  church,  and  did  much 
to  mould  and  direct  the  interests  of  his  people  throughout  Mis- 
souri. He  was  deeply  revered  by  his  own  people,  and  highly  re- 
spected by  the  whites.  When  he  died,  the  entire  city  of  St 
Louis  was  plunged  into  profound  mourning,  and  over  three  hun- 
dred  carriages — many  belonging  to  the  wealthiest  families  in  the 
city — followed  his  body  to  the  place  of  interment. 

In  Ohio  the  Rev.  Charles  Satchell,  the  Rev.  David  Nickens, 
the  Rev.  W.  P.  Newman,  the  Rev.  James  Poindexter,  and  the 
Rev.  H.  L.  Simpson  were  the  leading  clergymen  in  the  Colored 
Baptist  churches.  Cincinnati  has  had  for  the  last  half  century 
excellent  Baptist  churches,  and  an  intelligent  and  able  ministry. 
There  are  several  associations  embracing  many  live  churches. 

In  Kentucky  the  Colored  Baptists  are  very  numerous,  and 
own  much  valuable  property ;  but  Virginia  seems  to  have  more 
Baptists  among  its  great  population  of  Colored  people  than  any 
other  State  in  the  South.  There  arc  a  dozen  or  more  in  Rich- 
mond, including  the  one  presided  over  by  the  famous  John  Jas- 
per. One  of  them  has,  it  is  said,  three  thousand  members (?). 
But  the  District  of  Columbia  has  more  Colored  churches  for  its 
area  and  population  than  any  other  place  in  the  United  States. 
There  are  at  least  twenty-five  Baptist  churches  in  the  Dis- 
trict, and  some  of  them  hevc  interesting  histories.  The 
Nineteenth  Street  Baptist  Church  is  as  an  intelligent  a  society  of 
Christian  people  of  color  as  there  is  to  be  found  in  any  city  in 
the  country.  Its  pulpit  has  always  been  occupied  by  the  ablest 
ministers  in  the  country.  The  Revs.  Sampson  White,  Samuel 
W.  M.uidcn,  and  Duke  W.  Anderson  were  men  of  education  and 
marked  ability.  And  there  is  little  doubt  but  what  Duke  W. 
Anderson  was  the  ablest,  most  distinguished  clergyman  of  color 
in  tlio  I'liitod  States.  And  for  his  work's  sake  he  deserves  well 
of  histi^ry. 

Puke  William  Anderson  was  born  April  lo,  i8i2,in  the  vicinity 
of  I.awronceville,  Lawrence  County,  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  of  a 
Nci;ro  mother  by  a  white  father.      His  father,  lately  from  North 
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Carolina,  fell  under  Gen.  Harrison  fighting  the  Indians.  Like  so 
many  other  great  men  he  was  born  in  an  obscure  place — a  wigu^am. 
At  the  time  of  his  father's  death  he  was  quite  a  young  baby.  He 
was  now  left  to  the  care  of  a  mother  who,  in  many  respects,  was 
like  her  husband,  bold  and  courageous  for  the  truth,  and  yet  as 
gentle  as  a  child*  It  is  pecuh'arly  trying  and  difficult  for  a  mother 
who  has  all  the  comforts  of  modern  city  life,  to  train  and  edu» 
cate  her  boys  for  the  duties  of  life ;  and  if  so,  how  much  more 
trj'ing  and  difficult  must  it  have  been  for  a  mother  on  the  North- 
western frontiers,  seventy  years  ago,  to  train  her  boys? 

Destitute  of  home  and  its  comforts,  without  friends  or 
money;  no  farm,  school,  or  church,  Mrs,  Anderson  began  to  train 
her  two  boys,  John  Anderson  and  D.  W.  Anderson.  Of  the 
former,  little  or  nothing  is  known,  save  that  he  was  the  only 
brother  of  D,  W.  Anderson. 

True  to  the  instincts  of  her  motherly  heart.  Mrs.  Anderson 
was  determined  to  remain  upon  the  spot  purchased  and  conse- 
crated by  the  blood  of  her  lamented  husband.  She  could  not 
divorce  herself  from  the  approximate  idea  and  object  of  her  hus- 
band's life  and  death.  He  had  turned  from  the  comforts  of  a 
happy  home ;  had  chosen  hardships  rather  than  ease  that  he 
might  realize  the  dream  of  his  youth,  and  the  object  of  his 
manly  endeavors— the  right  of  suffrage  to  all.  Her  children 
could  not  build  their  play-house  of  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Dryden, 
or  Southey.  All  the  instruction  Duke  William  obtained  came 
from  his  mother.  She  was  very  large  and  healthy.  Her  com* 
plexion  was  of  perfect  black.  She  was  possessed  of  excellent 
judgment,  patience,  and  induf^try.  She  stored  the  young  mind 
of  her  boy  with  useful  agricultural  knowledge,  of  which  she  pos- 
sessed a  large  amount. 

An  education  does  not  consist  in  acquiring  lessons,  obtaining 
a  simple,  abstract,  objective  knowledge  of  certain  sciences.  It  is 
more  than  this.  It  consists,  also,  in  being  able  to  apply  and  use  ^ 
rightly  a  given  amount  of  knowledge.  And  though  D.  W. 
Anderson  was  never  permitted  to  enter  college,  yet,  what  he 
got  he  got  thoroughly,  and  used  at  the  proper  time  to  the  best 
advantage. 

Nature  was  his  best  teacher.  While  yet  a  very  young  boy  he 
was  awed  by  her  splendors,  and  attracted  by  the  complicated 
workings  of  her  manifold  laws.  He  began  to  study  the  innu- 
merable  mysteries  which  met  him   in  every  direction.     He  heard 
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God  in  the  rippling  water,  in  the  angr>'  tempest,  in  the  sighing 
wind,  and  in  the  troops  of  stars  which  God  marshals  upon  the 
plains  of  heaven.  In  the  study  of  nature  he  exulted.  He  sat 
in  her  velvet  lap,  sported  by  her  limpid  waters,  acquainted  him- 
self perfectly  with  her  seasons,  and  knew  the  coming  and  going 
of  every  star. 

God  was  training  this  man  for  the  great  mission  which  he 
afterward  so  faithfully  performed.  No  soul  that  was  ever  filled 
with  such  grand  and  humane  ideas  as  w*as  that  of  Duke  William 
Anderson  can  be  crushed.  He  knew  no  boundaries  for  his  soul, 
— except  God  on  one  side  and  the  whole  universe  on  the  other. 
He  was  as  free  in  thought  and  feeling  as  the  air  he  inhaled,  or 
the  birds  in  the  bright  sky  over  his  head.  His  soul  had  for 
many  years  communed  with  the  God  of  nature;  had  been  taught 
by  the  mighty  workings  of  truth,  feeling,  and  genius  within,  and 
by  the  world  without,  that  he  was  not  to  be  confined  to  earth 
forever,  but  that  beyond  the  deep  blue  sky,  into  which  he  so 
much  longed  to  peer,  there  dwelt  the  Creator  of  all  things,  and 
there  the  home  of  the  good  !  Like  the  **  wise  men  of  the  East," 
— knowing  no  other  God  but  the  God  of  nature, — his  primitive 
ideas  of  religion  were  naturally  based  upon  nature.  In  that  wild 
and  barren  territory  nature  was  impressive,  desolate,  and  awful. 
The  earth,  air,  and  sky  incited  him  to  thought  and  stimulated 
his  imagination.  Every  appearance,  every  phenomenon — the 
storm,  the  thunder, — speak  the  prophecies  of  God.  He  was 
filled  with  great  thoughts  and  driven  by  grand  ideas. 

It  is  difficult  to  compute  the  value  of  the  mother  to  the  child. 
It  is  the  mother  who  loves,  because  she  has  suffered.  And  this 
seems  to  be  the  great  law  of  love.  Not  a  triumph  in  art,  litera- 
ture, or  jurisprudence — from  the  story  of  Homer  to  the  odes  of 
Horace,  from  the  times  of  Bacon  and  Leibnitz  to  the  days  of 
Tyndall  and  Morse — that  has  not  been  obtained  by  toil  and 
suffering!  The  mother  of  Anderson,  having  suffered  so  much 
in  her  loneliness  and  want,  knew  how  to  train  her  boy, — the  joy 
of  her  life.  And  he  in  return  knew  how  to  appreciate  a  mother's 
love.  He  remembered  that  to  her  he  owed  every  thing, — his  life, 
liis  health,  and  his  early  training.  He  remembered  that  in 
childhood  she  had  often,  around  their  little  camp-fire,  enchanted 
his  youthful  mind  by  the  romance  of  the  sufferings  and  trials  of 
herself  and  husband.  And  now  finding  himself  a  young  man  he 
was  determined  to  change  the  course  of  their  life. 
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No  work  so  thoroughly  develops  tlie  body  and  niinti,  and  Is 
so  conducive  to  health,  as  farming;  and,  perhaps,  none  so  inde- 
pendent. Anderson  was  naturally  healthy  and  strong,  so  that 
farming  agreed  with  htm.  By  this  he  made  a  comfortable  living, 
and  soon  demonstrated  to  his  aged  mother  that  she  had  not  la^ 
bored  in  vain,  ncir  spent  her  strength  for  naui^'ht. 

For  a  number  of  years  he  farmed.       His  motto  was  *' excel- 
sior **  in  whatever  he  engaged,  and  in  farming  he  realized  success. 
As  the  father  of  Duke  William  Anderson   had  fallen  under 
the  U.  S.  flag,  it  became  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  care  for 
his  widow  and  orphans.     Accordingly,  Duke  William  was  sent  to 
an  Illinois  school  where  he  received  the  rudiments  of  a  Western 
education,     A  Western  education  did  not  consist  in  reading  poe- 
try,  or  in  examining  Hebrew  roots,  but  in  reading,  writing,  spell- 
ing, arithmetic,  geography,  and  history.  There  were  no  soft  scats, 
no  beautifully  frescoed  walls,  dotted  with  costly  maps,  or  studded 
with   beautiful  pictures ;    not  a  school  with  a  dozen    beautiful 
rooms,  heated  by  hot  air.     In  those  days  a  Western  school-house 
was  erected  by  the  side  of  some  public  highway,  remote  from  the 
town.      It  was  constructed   of  logs, — not  of  the  logs  that  have 
lost  their  roughness  by  going  through  the  saw-mill,  but  logs  cut 
by  the  axe  of  the  hardy  frontiersman.    The  axe  was  the  only  tool 
needed  to   fit  the  timber   for  the  building.      The  building  was 
about  twelve  feet  in  height,  and  about  sixteen  by  twenty.      The 
cracks  were  often  left  open,  and  sometimes  closed  by  chips  and 
mud.     The  floor  was  made  of  split  logs  with  the  flat  side  up.  At 
one  end  of  the  building  was  a  fireplace  and  chimney  occupying 
the  whole  end  of  the  house.      At  each  end  of  the  fireplace  were 
laid  two  large   stones  upon  which  to  rest  the  ends  of  the  logs  of 
wood,  under  all   of  which  were   laid  closely  large  pieces  of  flat 
stones  covered  with  an  inch  or  two  of  mtid.   At  the  other  end  of 
the  building   was  a   door.       It    was  constructed  of  thinly  split 
pieces  of  logs  held   together  by  pieces  of  hickory  withes  which 
crossed  each  end  of  the  door.     This  door  was  hung  upon  wooden 
hinges,  one  part  of  which,  instead   of  being  fastened  to  the  door 
by  screws,  was  fastened  by  little  wooden  pegs.      The  step  at  the 
door  was  a  short   piece  of  log  flattened   a  little  on  the  top  and 
braced  on  the  under  side  by  small  stones  and  pieces  of  chips.  The 
roof  was  made  of  long  pieces  of  split  timber,  the  flat  side  out 
and  the  edges  smoothed  by  the  axe  in  order  to  make  them  lie 
snugly. 
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Such  was  the  school-house  in  which  D.  W.  Anderson  was  edu- 
cated. And  it  may  be  that  the  plain  school  in  which  he  was  edu- 
cated loaned  him  that  modesty,  plainness,  and  unostentatious 
air,  which  were  among  the  many  remarkable  traits  in  his  charac- 
ter. The  circumstances  and  society  by  which  boys  are  sur- 
rounded help  to  mould  their  character  and  determine  their  fu^ 
ure.  To  a  healthy  and  vigorous  body  was  coupled  a  clear  and 
active  mind.  He  loved  knowledge,  and  was  willing  to  buy  it  at 
any  price — ^willing  to  make  any  sacrifice.  He  was  an  industrious 
student,  and  possessed  great  power  of  penetration  and  acquisi- 
tion. And  every  thing  he  read  he  remembered.  The  greatest 
difficulty  with  students  is  that  they  fail  to  apply  themselves.  A 
man  may  have  the  ability  to  accomplish  a  given  amount  of  work 
and  yet  that  work  can  never  be  accomplished  except  by  the  se- 
verest effort.  It  is  one  thing  to  possess  a  negative  power,  but  it 
is  quite  another  thing  to  possess  a  positive  power*  In  this  world 
we  are  set  over  against  all  external  laws  and  forces.  We  are  to 
assume  the  offensive.  We  are  to  climb  up  to  the  stars  by  micro- 
scopes. We  are  to  measure  this  earth  by  our  mathematics.  We 
are  to  penetrate  its  depths  and  lift  to  the  sun  its  costly  treasures. 
We  are  to  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  workings  of  the  manifold 
laws  which  lie  about  us.  If  we  would  know  ourselves,  under- 
stand our  relation  to  God,  we  must  see  after  the  requisite  know!- 
edge.  Suppose  that  Duke  William  Anderson  had  despaired  of 
ever  receiving  an  education ;  sat  down  by  the  way  in  life  and 
said  :  "  There  is  no  use  of  troubling  myself,  I  cannot  get  what  I 
desire.  I  am  destined  to  be  ignorant  and  weak  all  the  days  of 
my  life  ;  and  if  there  is  any  good  thing  for  me  it  will  come  to  me. 
I  will  sit  here  and  wait.'*  Would  the  world  ever  have  known  of 
Anderson?  His  life  would  have  shed  no  perfume;  his  name 
would  have  been  unknown  and  his  grave  would  have  been  for- 
gotten. 

But  it  was  that  courage  which  never  knows  defeat,  it  was  that 
devotion  that  never  wavers,  it  was  that  assiduity,  and  it  was  that 
patience  that  is  certain  to  triumph,  which  bore  him  on  to  a  glori- 
ous end,  as  a  summer  wind  bears  up  a  silver  cloud.  At  the  age 
of  seventeen  he  began  to  teach  school.  What  Colored  man  would 
have  essayed  to  teach  school  on  the  frontiers  fifty  years  ago? 
But  D.  W.  Anderson  was  born  to  rule.  He  was  of  commanding 
presence,  full  of  confidence  and  earnestness.  He  entered  upon 
his  new  duties  full  of  hope  and  joy.      This  was  something  new. 
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There  was  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  handling  the  hoe 
and  the  pen.  He  found  that  there  was  a  great  difference  be- 
tween the  farm  and  the  school-house.  But  he  was  one  of  those 
boys  who  do  q.\^xy  thing  with  all  their  might,  and  he  was  at  once 
at  home,  and  soon  became  master  of  his  new  situation. 

Three  laborious  years  were  occupied  in  teaching*  And  they 
were  years  of  profit  to  teacher  as  well  as  to  pupil.  He  labored 
hard  to  be  thorough  ;  and  he  greatly  improved  and  finished  his 
own  education  during  his  teaching. 

About  this  time  young  Anderson  met,  courted,  and  married 
Miss  Ruth  Ann  Lucas. 

Anderson  soon  made  all  necessary  arrangements,  and  the 
nuptial  ceremony  was  solemnized  by  the  village  parson  ,on  the 
30th  of  September,  1830.  With  his  bride  he  now  settled  down 
at  home.  For  some  years  he  lived  the  life  of  a  farmer.  His 
mother  was  riveted  to  the  spot  where  her  devoted  husband  fell  at 
the  hands  of  a  besotted  Indian.  But  her  son  was  of  a  progressive 
spirit.  He  longed  to  leave  the  old  home  for  one  more  comfort- 
able. How  strange  that  the  old  should  sit  by  the  grave  of  the 
past»  while  the  young  never  weary  of  chasing  some  va^ue  fancy  ! 

He  bought  a  tract  of  land,  cleared  it,  and  opened  up  a  farm. 
He  planted  a  large  orchard  ;  became  the  owner  of  seven  horses 
and  all  the  implements  necessary  to  farming.- 

By  his  own  industry  and  perseverance  he  had  now  acquired  a 
neat  little  home ;  on  his  farm  he  raised  enough  produce  for  the 
consumption  of  his  family,  and  still  there  was  a  large  quantity 
left  for  the  market.  Apples,  potatoes,  wheat,  corn,  and  other 
commodities  brought  him  handsome  returns. 

On  this  farm  were  born  five  children,  four  of  whom  lived  to 
adult  age.  The  oldest  child,  Luther  Morgan,  was  born  October 
10,  1 83 1-  The  second  child,  Mary  Catharine,  was  born  in  1 833. 
The  third,  George  Washington,  was  born  in  1835.  The  fourth, 
Elizabeth,  was  born  in  1837.  And  the  fifth  and  last  child  was 
born  on  the  night  of  September  4,  1839,  when,  also,  the  mother 
and  child  died. 

This  sad  event  filled  a  hitherto  happy  home  with  gloom,  and 
bowed  a  strong  heart  with  grief.  Anderson  was  a  man  possessed 
of  a  very  tender  nature,  though  he  was  manly  and  resolute.  His 
heart  was  fixed  upon  his  wife»  and  this  sad  providence  smote  him 
heavily. 

During  all  tliese  years,  from  his  youth  up,  he  had  been  v^^y 
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profane.  He  knew  no  Sabbath,  worshipped  no  God,  and  was  him* 
self  the  highest  law.  He  was  filled  with  a  grand  religious  senli- 
ment,  and  only  needed  the  grace  of  God  to  bring  it  out,  and  the 
lOve  of  God  to  show  him  where  he  stood. 

The  object  of  his  youthful  affection  was  gone.  The  faithful 
wotivan  who  had  walked  for  nineteen  years  by  his  side  was  no 
more;  her  eyes  were  closed  to  mortal  things,  and  she  had  ceased 
to  be.  He  followed  her  body  to  the  grave,  and  there  dropped  a 
silent  tear  for  her  to  whom  he  had  given  his  heart.  It  was  the 
first  funeral  of  any  one  related  to  him,  and  its  lessons  were 
sharply  cut  into  his  heart* 

He  returned  to  a  desolate  home,  where  the  ^a^  faces  ot 
motherless  children  told  that  one  whom  they  loved,  and  who 
had  made  home  happy,  was  gone. 

His  mind  now  turned  to  reh'gious  matters.  He  began  to 
think  of  the  home  beyond,  of  Jesus,  who  died  for  sinners,  and 
wondered  if  he  would  ever  be  able  to  see  the  loved  one  beyond 
the  tide  of  death.  \s  he  dreamed  of  immortality,  longed  for 
heaven,  and  wondered  if  Jesus  wore  his  Saviour,  he  was  filled  with 
a  deep  sense  of  sin.  He  felt  more  deeply  a  sense  of  sin.  He 
felt  more  and  more  that  he  was  unworthy  of  the  Saviour*s  love ; 
and  if  he  had  his  just  dues,  he  \vr>uld  be  '*  MssiL^ncd  a  portion 
among  tht;  lost.*' 

For  a  long  time  he  was  bowed  down  under  the  weight  of  his 
sins,  and  at  length  he  found  peace  through  the  blood  of  Christ, 
He  was  renewed.  The  avaricious  man  became  liberal,  the  im- 
placable enemy  became  the  forgiving  friend,  and  the  man  of 
cursing  a  man  of  prayer.  But  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  cease 
to  grieve;  so  he  thought  he  would  sell  the  farm  and  seek  another 
home.  The  farm  was  sold,  the  horses  and  tools,  and  every  thing 
converted  into  money.  The  children  were  bound  out,  and  all 
arrangements  were  perfected  to  seek  another  home. 

He  paid  a  visit  to  Alton.  Illinois,  where  he  spent  two  or  three 
years.  In  those  days  Alton  was  the  city /^r  exceiiince  of  Illi- 
nois, and  toward  it  flowed  the  tide  of  emigration.  So  favorably 
was  he  impressed  with  Alton,  that  he  was  determined  to  make  it 
nis  home.  Accordingly,  he  began  to  make  preparations  for  moving 
the  cliildren.  In  the  meanwhile  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of 
a  widow  lady  in  Alton  with  whom  he  became  very  much  pleased. 
She  was  a  tall,  handsome-looking  yellow  woman,  of  cultivated 
manners,  and  of  pleasing  address,  Anderson's  wife  had  been 
dead  three  or  four  years. 
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It  was  now  August  17,  1842,  and  the  hand  and  heart  of  An- 
derson  were  offered  Mrs.  Mary  Jane  Ragens  and  accepted.  With 
his  new  companion  he  now  returned  to  the  scenes  of  his  early 
days  and  to  the  four  children  who  joyfully  awaited  his  return. 
He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  settle  in  Alton.  He  and  his  new 
companion  began  to  prepare  for  the  journey.  The  family  now 
consisted  of  the  four  children  of  Anderson  and  two  children  of 
his  wife,  making  a  family  of  six  besides  the  two  heads. 

During  the  time  that  intervened  between  the  acath  of  his 
first  wife  and  his  engagement  to  the  second,  he  taught  school  in 
Vincenncs,  Indiana,  Alton  and  Brookton^  Illinois.  The  old 
home  stood  upon  the  Wabash  River,  and  was  quite  upon  the  line 
that  divided  the  two  States, — Indiana  and  Illinois.  His  own 
children  went  to  his  school,  and  were  carried  across  the  river  on 
his  back.  On  the  other  bank  stood  the  log  school-house  of 
which  he  was  principal. 

In  those  days  it  was  a  matter  of  some  comment  to  sec  a 
Colored  man  who  dared  write  his  name  or  tell  his  age,  but  to  see 
one  who  was  actually  a  schoolmaster  was  the  marvel  of  the 
times.  His  teaching  was  a  matter  of  comment  in  Viuceanes,  but 
Vincenncs  was  only  a  little  country  town.  But  to  go  to  Alton, — 
that  city  of  great  fame,  then,^ — and  teach  school,  Wtis  an  under- 
taking that  required  strong  nerves.  D.  \\\  Anderson  had  them. 
He  never  allowed  himself  to  think  that  he  was  any  person  other 
than  a  man  and  citizen  clothed  with  all  civil  rights  and  armed 
witii  God-given  prerogatives.  And  so  commanding  was  he,  that 
a  man  who  stood  in  his  presence  instantly  felt  him  a  superior. 
Moreover,  the  heated  feeling  and  public  sentiment  which,  on  the 
night  of  November  7,  1837,  wrested  from  the  hand  of  God, — to 
whom  alone  vengeance  belongeth, — a  hfe,  were  not  yet  abated. 
Lovejoy,  a  peaceable  citizen,  had  been  deprived  of  free  speech 
and  struck  down  by  the  knife  of  the  assassin  ;  and  could  it  be 
expected  that  a  Negro  would  be  spared  ?  The  times  were  excit- 
ing and  dangerous,  and  yet  Anderson  was  determined  to  take  his 
place  and  work  on  in  the  path  of  duty,  never  wincing,  but  leaving 
the  results  with  God. 

Before  in  his  quiet  home  and  farm  life,  nature  was  his  peculiar 
study.  He  had  studied  man  in  studying  himself,  but  in  the  city 
of  Alton  he  could  study  men.  He  loved  to  walk  through  its  long 
streets,  watch  its  hurrying  pedestrians,  and  learn  the  manifold 
manifestations  of  city  life. 
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t  death  of  his  first  wife,  but 
z^^  -sunrtf^  zjoaaeeDBd,  hinwrtf  with  anjr  chorch,'he  now  joined 
die  .x>  ?«L  Z*  rZaiucU  of  AltniL  His  views  from  the  first  were 
^Hiii-rfir.  bur  viiumisuooes  placed  him  among  the  Methodists. 
Tne^  ^fider  m  dbas^  wsa  die  powerfoi  preacher,  the  successful 
rvaiisL  3BkL  die  uiHiwiUly  pions  man.  Rev.  Shadrack  Stewart 

between  the  minister  in  chaige 
.  ^rome  if  die  iMniiiwiy  which  lesalted  in  the  withdrawal  of 
dK:  Tawnc:  Scr.  SL  Stewart;  Anderson  and  family,  and  quite  a 
■— ""—  '3C  die  Icndme  mrmhrr^  Minister  and  all  connected 
Ummimmlmw^^  widi  tfae  Hmilisl%  AndefsoQ  used  often  to  say  to 
That  mmm  ftmad  mm  mt  kamm,"*  He  was  indeed  at 
\  ontil  he  was  called  to  his  heavenly  rest! 
3c  loveit  very  jsadt  tD  sdmIv  the  Bihle^  and  to  meditate  upon  its 
^eat  ^■*'^'*-  The  save  he  MftmBni  it  the  clearer  duty  seemed 
jsKL  raeii  \m.\  muL  jmxz  his  love  grew  for  that  beneficent  Being 
-vcnni  le  -.^wasoK  js-  ^«*nRK  jwtt  fcing^ 

Ir  V3S  TOW  dkj;.  Bfe  Uk  that  it  was  his  duty  to  enter  the 
i-.^cc^  mrr^^^rr.  Xmwaity a Modiest  man,  he  shrank  somewhat 
-•rir  TTTi?  *^'icc  'c  'ii»;  bnTrfiaaDf^in  1 844»  submitted  to  ordina- 
rrjft.  -t^  vas-  jraaimak  » the  Eev.  John  Anderson,  father  of 
-2c  iir^  iioiani  .\naer9QK.  of  St.  Louis,  or  by  the  Rev.  John 
^^.:-  -         ■■  .:v_v2s  -h'ju^  :t  2j  a  matter  of  some  doubt  as  to 

*    :!.'.-•.    •'    J  .'utir  Alton,  and  pitched  his  tent  under 
■■-.  ^:  ..  :   >:..  •:^'-  J.ilegie.     His  aim  was  always  to  excel. 

•      •   .    .?>;.  :-,^^':  .'■r**  -::::t^m;it  hiid  come  within  his  reach,  and 

%  acre  !ie  could  rub  against  "  College 


.-s.   ,'- 


--.   -',     T*.  •    t«.\*  r.'  <ucv  i  ^reat  deal  to  get  a  very  little; 
.."^      !c    •v'^\^»-    -*i    nefirol  absorption,  and,  consequently, 
•     %   ,c   ,;.    *.::   ••:?  :ts;  r:v^r  of  knowledge  in  order  to  feel 
-  .^    «.    ..  V  -        :  •.     •   -^'--nrrr^  water?.     Not  so  with  Anderson; 
*^   ^  .^  .'    V.  .;^-;^:*iC   scucenr.     He  was  always  willing  to  be 
M^v     -.      :»       ,*v:'-i;..r    vio    wa<   able    to   impart   knowledge. 
V.  ....    .^..^    V     •'  :  m:  >vx  -:j'J  h:5  ear  was  forced  into  his  service; 

'»c*  V  -'^v  T.5  •  ci  '■  ?-:  jL/.v  A>-^  in  its  proper  place.  If  he  learned 
.1  %  .MV  :>J.iv.  :>:!:orTo.v  >.e  would  use  it  in  its  grammatical  re- 
:.i:  V  •  :.*  -:  <c'*:v:;:c;r.  He  h-id  no  time  for  vacation;  no  mental 
svx>.s:  c-\  >*^:  *:  wjl>  one  unceasing  struggle  for  knowledge.  And 
nc  Jci^>c  >.;>  AO'^^roximare  relation  to  Shurtleff  College  helped  to 
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impart  a  certain  healthy  tone  and  solidity  to  his  style  as  a  writer 
and  preacher  which  were  ever  strikingly  manifest- 
In  a  short  time  he  moved  out  from  Alton  about  twelve  miles 
to  the  town  of  Woodburn,  Madison  County,  where  he  remained 
for  a  year,  during  which  time  he  taught  school  and  preached 
occasionally.  In  1845  he  bought  an  eighty-acre  farm  on  Wood 
River,  about  five  miles  from  Alton.  He  moved  his  family  on 
the  farm,  and  began  to  make  improvements.  After  the  farm 
had  been  put  in  good  working  condition,  it  was  not  hard  for 
Luther,  the  eldest  child,  to  manage  it.  It  might  seem  strange  to 
the  boys  of  to-day,  who  are  dwarfed  by  cities  and  cramped  by  a 
false  civihration,  to  know  that  Luther,  a  boy  of  fourteen,  could 
follow  the  plow  and  swing  the  cradle,  But»  nevertheless,  his 
father  could  trust  most  of  the  work  of  the  farm  to  these  young 
hands. 

I       Duke   William   Anderson   was    a   civilizer    and  a    reformer^ 
Wherever  he  placed  his  foot  there  were  thrift  and  improvement. 
He  never  was  satisfied  with  himself,  or  that  which  he  did.     He 
always  felt  when  he  had  done  a  thing  that  he  could  have  done  it 
mtttr.     He  never  preached  a  sermon  but  what  he  felt  that  he 
ought  to  preach  the  next  one  better.     In  his  great  brain  were  the 
^^  insatiable  powers   of  civilization.       He  was  prompt,    rapid,   de- 
^"    cisive,  and  sagacious,  working  up  to  his  ideal  standard.    It  was  not 
his  object  to  simply  improve  and  help  himself;  he  was  far  from 
such  selfishness*     The  basis  of  his  reformatory  and  benevolent 
operations  was  as  broad  as  humanity  and  as  solid  as  granite. 
He  never  entered  a  community  without  the  deep  feeling  that  it 
should  be  made  belter,  and  never  lived  in  one  except  his  warm 
heart  and  willing  hand  went  forth  to  minister  to  and  sympathize 
I        with  all  who  were  in  need. 

H  He  felt  keenly  the  bitter  prejudice  which  pervaded  the  com- 

^^  m unity  from  which   he  had  just  moved,  and  was  sensible  of  the 

I        weakness  of  the  few  free  Colored  citizens  who  lived  in  that  por- 

^p  tion  of  the  State.     Wood  River  was  a  healthy  place  to  live;  and 

I        the  land  was  cheap  and  rich.     He  was  not  shut   up  to  any  selfish 

motives,   but   was  planning   for  the  good  of   his   people.      He 

knew  that  **in  union  there  is  strength,'*  and  if  he  could  get  a 

number  of  families  to  move  on  Wood  River  he  could   form  a 

settlement,  and  thus  bring  the  people  together  in  religion  and 

politics,  in  feeling  and  sentiment. 

This  plan  was  no  idle  dream.      In  due  time  he  gave  notice. 
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and  offered  inducements*  to  the  people  to  come.  And  they  came 
from  every  section  ;  and  in  a  few  years  it  had  grown  to  be  a  large 
and  prosperous  settlement, 

Duke  William  Anderson  was  the  central  figure  in  this  com- 
munity. His  colossal  form,  his  clear  mind,  and  excellent  judg* 
ment»  placed  him  at  the  head  of  educational  and  religious 
matters.  He  was  parson,  schoolmaster,  and  justice.  All  ques. 
tions  of  theology  were  submitted  to  his  judgment*  from  whidi 
there  was  no  appeal.  All  social  and  political  feuds  were  placed 
before  him,  and  his  advice  would  heal  the  severest  schisms  and 
restore  the  most  perfect  harmony. 

He  now  threw  his  great  soul  into  the  work  of  organi;sation. 
He  was  filled  with  a  grand  idea.  He  felt  that  the  purity  and 
intelligence  of  the  community  depended  upon  their  knowledge 
of  the  Bible  and  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  It  was  a  grand 
idea,  thou^rh  he  had  to  work  upon  a  small  scale.  It  was  this 
idea  that  made  the  Israelites  victorious  ;  and  Anderson  was  de* 
termined  to  impress  upon  this  community  this  primal  truth-  He 
knew  that  in  knowledge  only  is  there  safety;  and  in  science  alone 
can  certainty  be  found.  Before  this  idea  every  thing  must  bow. 
and  around  it  were  to  cluster,  not  only  the  hopes  of  that  little 
community,  but  the  prayers  of  four  million  bondmen.  He  was 
confident  that  in  God  he  would  triumph,  and  in  Him  was  his  trust. 

The  work  was  begun  in  the  family  circle.  One  evening  it 
would  be  at  brother  Anderson's  house,  and  the  next  evening  at 
another  brother's  house,  and  so  on  until  the  meetings  had  gone 
around  the  whole  community,  A  deep  work  of  grace  was  in 
progress.  The  whole  community  felt  the  pervading  influence  of 
the  Spirit,  and  large  results  followed.  Anderson  was  wrought 
upon  powerfully.  He  felt  to  reconsecrate  himself  to  the  Master, 
and  live  a  more  faithful  life.  This  feeling  manifested  itself  in 
the  lives  of  those  who  were  professors  of  religion,  and  the  un- 
godly were  anxious  about  their  salvation. 

From  a  very  few  believers  the  company  of  the  redeemed  had 
largely  increased.  One  house  would  not  accommodate  thenii 
and  it  became  necessary  for  them  to  hold  their  meetings  out- 
doors. It  became  very  evident  that  this  company  of  believer* 
ought  to  be  organized  into  a  church,  and  a  pastor  placed  ovc* 
them.  Duke  William  Anderson  was  the  man  to  do  this  work, 
and,  seeing  the  necessity  of  it,  he  immediately  organized  a  Bap- 
tist church. 
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He  was  a  man  who  never  desired  to  escape  difficult  duties — 
Irathcr,  he  always  was  on  hand  when  hard  burdens  were  to  be 
'borne.  He  approached  duty  as  something  that»  though  at  the 
time  hard,  brought  peace  in  the  end.  He  loved  the  approba- 
tion of  conscience,  and  never  sought  to  turn  away  from  her 
teachings. 

It  is  a  task  seldom,  if  ever,  coveted  by  the  ministers  of  to-day, 
to  attempt  the  building  of  a  church  edifice,  though  wealth,  art, 
and  all  modern  facilities  await  their  beck. 

And  one  can  easily  imagine  what  a  formidable  task  it  must 
have  been  to  attempt  the  building  of  a  church  thirty  years  ago. 
He  ort^anized  a  church  out  of  those  who  had  accepted  the  Gos- 
pel. And  the  next  work  was  the  building  of  a  house  of  worship. 
He  put  his  great  hand  to  this  work,  and  in  a  short  time  the  house 
was  completed  and  his  people  worshipping  under  their  own  vine 
and  fig-tree. 

The  house  was  unique,  spacious,  and  comfortable^  all  in 
keeping  with  the  plain  people  and  their  unpretentious  pastor. 

There  is  a  great   deal  in  discipline,  and   Anderson  knew  it. 
Before  the  organization  of  his  church  the  people  had  been  placed 
under  no  discipline  or  charged  with  any  special  work.     But  now 
their  leader  began  the  work  of  church  discipline  and  practical 
preaching.     The  fecHng  that  every  person  was  his  own  man»  in- 
dependent   and    free,    under    the  preaching  of   Anderson,  gave 
way  to   the  feeling  that   they  were   members  of  one  body,  and 
,  Christ  the  head  of  that  body*     The  unity  of  the  church  was 
sreached  with  great  earnestness,  and  followed  by  large  results. 
It  soon  became   evident  that   Duke  William  Anderson  was  no 
ordinary  man,  and  his  fame  began    to  spread.     He  had  sought 
no  publicity,  but  in  secret  had  toiled  on  in  the  path  of  duty, 
^k       During  his  labors  in  building  a  meeting-house  and  organising 
^^a  church  he  had  relinquished  his  hold  upon  the  school ;  but  now 
as  the  church    was    erected  and    he  had    more    time,    he    was 
^kigainst  his  will  urged  into  the  school-room  again.    In  the  school- 
^■room  he  was  as  faithful  as  he  was  in  the   pulpit.     He  sought, 
^E'with  marvellous  earnestness,  to  do  with  all  his  might  that  which 
^Ku^as  committed  to  his  hands;   and  all  his  labors  were  performed 
^^as  if  they  were  being  performed  for  himself. 

He  was  at  this  time  pastor  of  a  church,  teacher  of  a  school, 
and  owner  of  an  eighty  acre  farm.  If  he  were  going  to  slight 
my  worki  it  would  not  be  that  of  another,  but  his  own.     He 
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watched  the  growth  of  his  little  church  with  an  apostolical  cyt» 
and  nipped  every  false  doctrine  in  the  bud.  His  excellei^ 
knowledge  of  human  nature  facilitated  his  work  in  the  churck. 
He  knew  every  man,  vvomani  and  child.  He  made  himself 
familiar  with  their  circumstances  and  wants,  and  always  placed 
himself  in  complete  sympathy  with  any  and  all  of  their  circusk 
stances*  He  consequently  won  the  confidence!  love,  and  esteem 
of  his  people.  In  his  school  he  was  watchful  and  patient.  He 
studied  character,  and  classified  his  pupils;  and  was  thercly 
enabled  to  deal  with  each  pupil  as  he  knew  their  temperament 
demanded.  Some  children  are  tender^  affectionate,  and  obOi 
dicnt ;  while  others  are  coarse,  ugly,  and  insubordinate.  Some 
need  only  to  have  the  wrong  pointed  out,  while  others  need  the 
rod  to  convince  them  of  bad  conduct.  And  happy  is  that  teacher 
who  does  not  attempt  to  open  every  child's  heart  with  the  same 
key,  or  punish  each  with  the  same  rod. 

If  there  is  one  quality  more  than  another  that  the  minister 
needs,  it  is  downright  earnestness — ^perfect  sympathy  with  those 
to  whom  he  preaches.  What  does  it  amount  to  if  a  man  preach 
unless  he  feels  what  he  preaches?  Certainly  no  one  can  be 
moved  or  edified.  But  Anderson  was  not  a  cold,  lifeless  man. 
He  loved  to  preach,  though  he  felt  a  deep  sense  of  unfitness. 
And  it  can  be  truly  said  of  his  little  church,  as  was  said  of  the 
early  church  :  *'  And  believers  were  the  more  added  to  the  Lord, 
multitudes  both  of  men  and  women," 

It  was  seen  by  the  prophetic  eye  of  Anderson  that  an  associ- 
ation would  be  the  means  of  bringing  the  people  together. 
Accordingly  he  went  to  work  to  organize  an  association  that 
would  take  into  its  arms  all  the  feeble  communities  or  churches 
that  had  no  pastor.  In  due  time  all  arrangements  were  perfected, 
and  a  call  issued  for  the  neighboring  churches  to  send  their 
pastor  and  two  delegates  to  sit  in  council  with  the  Salem  Baptist 
Church  on  Woud  River,  to  consider  the  propriety  of  calling  into 
existence  such  an  organization.  After  the  usual  prcliminai}^ 
services,  Rev.  D.  W.  Anderson  stated  the  object  of  the  meeting, 
and  urged  the  immediate  action  of  the  council  in  the  matter. 
After  the  usual  amount  of  debate  incident  to  such  an  occasion, 
the  proper  steps  were  taken  for  the  organization  of  an  association 
to  be  called  the  '*  Wood  River  Baptist  Association^*  with  Rev* 
Duke  W,  Anderson  as  its  first  Moderator,  to  meet  on  Wood 
River  annually.     What  a  triumph  !  that  day  was  the  proudest  of 
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life!  He  had  spoken  to  the  poor  disheartened  Baptists  for 
fifty  miles  around,  who  were  cold  and  indifferent  to  the  Master*s 
cause:  **  Awake  1  and  stand  upon  your  feet !  Come  with  me  to 
help  the  Lord  against  the  mighty  !  Let  us  organize  for  the  con- 
flict. There  is  much  to  do;  so»  let  us  be  about  our  Master's  work.*' 
The  call  sent  forth  breathed  new  life  into  the  people,  and  was 
the  signal  for  united  effort  in  the  cause  of  the  Lord. 

It  was  not  enough  that  an  association  was  formed,  it  was  not 
enough  that  a  few  churches  were  represented  in  that  association  ; 
but  it  must  do  definite  work.  It  must  organize  where  organiza^ 
tion  was  needed  ;  it  must  send  out  missionaries  into  the  destitute 
places,  and  give  the  Gospel  to  the  poon  Thus  Anderson  rea- 
soned ;  and  the  association  heard  him.  Gradually  the  Wood 
River  Association  grew  and  extended  its  workings  throughout 
the  entire  State  of  Illinois. 

It  was  evident  that  the  associational  gatherings  were  growing 
so  large  that  it  was  impossible  to  accommodate  them.  He  ad- 
vised the  people  to  build  quarters  sufficient  to  accommodate  all. 
Accordingly  two  or  three  rows  of  small  houses  were  erected  for 
the  people  to  live  in  each  year  during  the  time  the  association 
was  in  session.  People  now  came  yearly  from  every  part  of  the 
State.  The  great  distances  did  not  detain  them.  Like 
the  Jews  who  returned  to  Jerusalem  every  year  to  attend  the 
feast,  they  were  glad  when  the  time  came  to  rest  from  their  ac- 
customed duties  and  journey  toward  Wood  River.  It  was  a  de- 
lightful gathering.  Brother  ministers  met  and  compared  notes; 
while  young  men  and  maidens  gently  ministered  at  the  tables, 
and  led  the  prayer-meetings. 

They  enjoyed  those  meetings.  There  were  no  conventionali- 
ties or  forms  to  check  the  spirit  of  Christian  love.  There  was 
perfect  liberty.  There  were  no  strangers;  for  they  were  the 
children  of  one  common  father.  They  were  as  one  family,  and 
had  all  things  in  common.  The  utmost  order  and  harmony 
characterized  their  gatherings.  Not  a  cross  word  escaped  a  sin- 
gle lip.  Not  a  rude  act,  on  the  part  of  the  boys,  could  be  seen. 
Boys,  in  those  days,  had  the  profoundest  respect  for  their  seniors, 
and  held  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  in  all  the  simplicity  of  a  boy's 
esteem. 

In  the  morning  of  the  first  day  of  their  meeting  the  asso- 
ciation was  called  to  order  by  the  '*" Moderator"  and  opened  with 
prayer  and  a  hymn.      Then,  after  the  usual  business,  a  sermon 
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was  preached.  In  the  afternoon  a  doctrinal  sermon  was  preached 
and  discussed  ;  and  in  the  evening  a  missionary  sermon  was  de- 
livered. 

Like  the  Apostle  Paul  he  could  say  to  the  ministers  of  his  day\ 
that  he  had  labored  more  abundantly  than  they  all.  He  worked 
with  his  hands  and  preached  the  Gospel,  esteeming  it  an  honor. 
The  church  over  which  he  presided  had  grown  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  active  members,  besides  a  large  and  attentive  congrega* 
tion.  This  church  had  been  gathered  through  his  incomparable 
assiduity.  He  had  come  into  their  midst  with  a  heart  glow- 
ing  with  the  love  of  God.  He  had  shown  himself  an  excellent 
farmer,  faithful  teacher,  and  consistent  Christian.  He  had  led 
one  hundred  and  fifty  souls  to  Christ.  That  was  not  all.  In  the 
pulpiL  he  had  taught  them  the  fundamental  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity,  and  demonstrated  those  principles  in  his  daily  life.  His 
royal  manhood  towered  high  over  the  community,  until  he  be- 
came to  the  whole  people  a  perfect  measure  of  every  thing  that 
is  lovely  and  of  good  report. 

He  had  every  thing  just  as  he  could  wish*  He  was  proprietor 
of  an  eighty-acre  farm,  pastor  of  a  flourishing  church,  school- 
master of  the  community^  enthroned  in  the  affections  of  the  peo- 
ple for  whose  well-being  he  had  worked  for  seven  years, — he 
might  have  remained  the  unrivalled  and  undisputed  king  of 
Woodburn  community.  But  considerations  rising  high  above  his 
mere  personal  interests,  led  him  to  make  a  great  sacrifice  in  sell- 
ing  his  farm,  severing  his  relation  as  pastor  and  teacher  with  a 
people  whom  he  loved  dearly^  and  who  regarded  him  with  a  sort 
of  superstitious  reverence.  The  object  of  the  change  was  that 
he  might  move  to  Quincy,  IlL^  where  he  might  give  his  children 
a  thorough  education.  He  secured  a  scholarship  in  Knox  Col- 
lege for  his  eldest  son,  Luther  Morgan  Anderson,  and  permission 
for  him  to  attend.  He  put  his  son  George  W.,  and  daughter, 
Elizabeth  Anderson,  to  study  in  the  Missionary  Institute  near 
Quincy,  He  now  gave  his  time  to  farming,  preaching,  mission* 
ary  service,  and  underground  railroad  work.  His  son,  George  W., 
says»  concerning  Missionary  Institute:  **At  Missionary  Institute 
the  atmosphere  was  more  mild,  but  such  was  the  continued  pres* 
sure  by  the  slave^holding  border  of  Mo.,  offering  large  rewards 
for  the  heads  of  the  Institution,  as  welt  for  those  who  were  known 
to  be  connected  with  the  underground  railroad,  that  the  Institu- 
tion after  having  done  much  good  went  down/* 
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he  years  of  his  residence  at  Qaincy  were  full  of  public  ex- 
citement, peril,  and  strife.  He  was  a  spirited,  progressive,  and 
representative  man.  This  was  the  time  of  the  Illinois  Prohibition 
LaW|  making  it  a  criminal  offence  to  aid  or  encourage  a  runaway 
slave.  The  slavery  question  was  being  sharply  discussed  in  all 
quarters,  and  began  to  color  and  modify  the  politics  of  the  day. 
Anderson  was  a  sharp,  ready,  and  formidable  debater,  and  was 
the  most  prominent  Colored  man  in  that  section  of  the  country* 
He  was  gifted  in  the  use  of  good  English,  had  an  easy  flow  of 
language,  was  master  of  the  most  galling  satire,  quick  in  repartee, 
prompt  to  see  a  weak  point  and  use  it  to  the  best  advantage. 
He  was  a  pungent  and  racy  writer,  and  for  a  number  of  years 
contributed  many  able  articles  to  the  **Quincy  Whig."  He  never 
spared  slavery.  In  the  pulpit,  in  the  public  prints,  and  in  private. 
he  fought  manfully  against  the  nefarious  traffic  in  human  flesh, 

Dangerous  as  was  the  position  he  took  he  felt  himself  on  the 
side  of  truth,  humanity,  and  God,  and  consequently  felt  that  no 
harm  could  reach  him.  At  this  time*  to  the  duties  of  farmer, 
pastor,  and  contributor  he  added  the  severe  and  perilous  duty  of 
a  missionary.  He  canvassed  the  Statc^  preaching  and  lecturing 
against  slavery.  Often  he  was  confronted  by  a  mob  who  defied 
him,  bantered  him,  but  he  always  spoke.  He  was  m  every  sense 
the  child  of  nature,  endowed  with  herculean  strength,  very  tall, 
with  a  face  beaming  with  benevolence  and  intelligence.  He  ap. 
peared  at  his  best  when  opposed,  and  was  enabled  by  his  com- 
manding presence,  his  phenomenal  voice,  and  burning  eloquence 
to  quiet  and  win  the  most  obstreperous  mob. 

It  was  quite  easy  for  a  man  to  be  carried  away  by  the  irresisti- 
ble enthusiasm  of  the  excited  multitude,  and  think  the  rising  of 
the  animal  spirits  the  impulses  of  his  better  nature.  But,  for  a 
man  to  be  moved  from  within,  to  feel  the  irresistible  power  of 
truth,  to  feel  that  except  he  obeys  the  voice  of  his  better  nature 
he  is  arraigned  by  conscience — though  the  whole  world  without 
is  against  him,  such  a  man  is  a  hero,  deserving  of  the  gratitude 
and  praise  of  the  world. 

There  were  heroes  in  the  days  of  Anderson,  and  he  was 
worthy  of  the  high  place  he  held  among  them.  He  was  possessed 
of  genius  of  the  highest  order.  He  appreciated  the  times  in  which 
he  lived.  He  was  equal  to  the  work  of  his  generation,  and  did 
not  shrink  from  any  work  howsoever  perilous.  He  worked 
between  the  sluggish  conservatism  of  the  axiti*slavery  element  oil 
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the  one  hand,  and  the  violent,  mobocratic  slave  element  on  the 
other.  Hence,  the  school  of  religious  and  political  sentiment  to 
which  he  belonged  had  few  disciples  and  encountered  many  han 
ships*  It  was  a  desperate  struggle  between  an  ignorant,  sdi 
seeking  majority  and  an  intelligent,  self-sacrificing  minority.  It 
often  appears  that  vice  has  more  votaries  than  virtue,  that  might 
is  greater  than  right,  and  that  wrong  has  the  right  of  way.  But 
in  the  light  of  reason,  history,  and  philosophy,  we  see  the  divin- 
ity of  truth  and  the  mortality  of  error.  We  look  down  upon  the 
great  spiritual  conflict  going  on  in  this  w^orld — in  society  and 
government, — and  seeing  the  mutations  of  fortune  we  think  we 
see  truth  worsted,  and  sound  the  funeral  requiem  of  our  fondest 
hopes,  our  most  cherished  ideals. 

But  the  mills  of  the  gods  grind  slowly,  but  they  grind  exceed- 
ingly fine.  Time  rewards  the  virtuous  and  patient.  It  was  faitb 
in  God,  united  with  a  superior  hope,  that  gave  him  strength  in  the 
darkest  hours  of  the  **  irrepressible  conflict." 

He  was  a  faithful  and  indefatigable  worker ;  and  the  State 
Missionary  Society  honored  him  by  thrice  choosing  him  as  State 
Missionary.  About  this  time  he  became  an  active  member  of 
the  **  Underground  Railroad.*'  His  presence,  bearing,  and  high 
character  carried  conviction.  He  made  men  feel  his  superiority^ 
He\vas,  consequently,  a  safe  counsellor  and  a  successful  manage 
He  was  soon  elevated  to  an  official  position,  which  he  filled  wil 
honor  and  satisfaction.  Many  slaves  were  helped  to  their  free- 
dom by  his  efforts  and  advice.  He  was  bold,  yet  discreet;  wise 
without  pedantry;  humble  without  religious  a^ectation ;  firm 
without  harshness;  kind  without  weakness. 

The  conflict  between  slavery  and  freedom  grew  hotter  and 
hotter;  and  the  spirit  of  intolerance  became  more  general.  An* 
derson  had  proven  himself  an  able  defender  of  human  freedom 
and  a  formidable  enemy  to  slavery.  But  it  seemed  as  if  his  efforts 
in  the  great  aggregate  of  good  were  unavailing.  His  high  hopes 
of  educating  his  children  were  blasted  in  the  burning  of  Mission* 
ary  Institute  by  a  mob  from  Missouri.  It  was  evident  that  tho 
slave  power  would  leave  no  stone  unturned  in  order  to  accom. 
plish  their  cowardly  and  inhuman  designs.  It  was  not  enough 
to  destroy  the  only  school  where  all  races  could  be  educated  t 
gether,  to  disturb  the  meetings  of  the  few  anti-slavery  men  wl 
dared  to  discuss  a  question  that  they  believed  involved  the 
golden  rule  and  hence  the  well-being  of  the  oppressed, — they  put 
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•a  price  on  his  head.  He  was  to  be  hung  to  the  first  tree  if 
caught  upon  the  sacred  soil  of  Missouri*  He  was  secretly,  though 
closely  watched.  One  of  his  sons  writes :  '*  He  took  a  deep  in- 
terest in  the  Underground  Railroad  in  connection  with  a  Mr. 
Turner  and  Vandorn  of  Quincy,  and  a  Mr.  Hunter  and  Payne 
of  Missionary  Institute.  These  gentlemen,  I  believe,  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Payne,  are  alive  and  extensively  known  in  the 
North/* 

He  was  not  lacking  in  the  qualities  of  moral  or  physical 
braver}\  He  could  not  be  bought  or  bullied.  He  was  unmov- 
able  when  he  felt  he  was  right.  The  bitterest  assaults  of  his 
enemies  only  drove  him  nearer  his  ideas,  not  from  them*  He 
might  have  lived  and  died  in  Quincy  if  he  had  not  greatly  desired 
the  education  of  his  children,  who  were  denied  such  privileges  in 
the  destruction  of  the  institute. 

At  this  time  intelligent,  to  say  nothing  of  educated,  ministers 
were  few  and  far  between.  St,  Louis  was  blessed  with  an  excel- 
lent minister  in  the  person  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Anderson.  He 
was  a  man  of  some  education,  fine  manners,  good  judgment,  and 
deep  piety;  beloved  and  respected  by  all  classes  both  in  and 
out  of  the  church,  white  and  black.  The  Rev,  Galusha  Anderson^ 
D.D.,  who  pronounced  the  funeral  sermon  over  the  remains  of 
Richard  Anderson,  says  he  had  the  largest  funeral  St.  Louis  ever 
witnessed.  His  servant,  who  had  been  an  attendant  upon  the 
ministrations  of  Richard  Anderson,  said  mournfully,  when  asked 
by  the  doctor  if  they  missed  him:  **  Ah,  sir,  he  led  us  as  by  a 
spider  web  !  '*  Richard  Anderson  saw  Duke  William  Anderson 
and  loved  him.  He  saw  in  the  young  man  high  traits  of  charac- 
ter, and  in  his  rare  gifts  auguries  of  a  splendid  career.  He  saw 
the  danger  he  lived  in,  the  hopeless  condition  of  public  senti- 
ment, and  advised  him  to  accept  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Bap- 
tist church  in  Buffalo,  N,  Y..  where  also  he  could  educate  his 
children, 

Buffalo  was  an  anti-slavery  stronghold.  The  late  Gcrrit 
Smith  was  chief  of  the  party  in  that  section  of  New  York.  By  his 
vast  wealth,  his  high  personal  character,  his  deeply-rooted  con- 
victions, his  wide-spread  and  consistent  opposition  to  slavery,  he 
was  the  most  conspicuous  character  in  the  State,  and  made  many 
converts  to  the  anti-slavery  cause.  Buffalo  was  the  centre  of 
anti-slavery  operations.  Many  conventions  and  conferences  were 
held  there.    It  was  only  twenty.four  miles  to  the  Canadian  bound- 
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aries,  hence  it  was  the  last  and  most  convenient  station  of  the  U. 
G.  R.  R. 

It  was  now  about  i854''i855.  The  anti-slavery  sentiment 
was  a  recognized  and  felt  power  in  the  politics  of  the  Nation, 
Anderson  appeared  in  Buffalo  just  in  time  to  participate  in  the 
debates  that  were  rendering  that  city  important*  He  took  the 
pastoral  cl^arge  of  the  Baptist  church  and  high  standing  as  a 
leader.  He  remained  here  quite  two  years  or  more,  during  whicii 
time  he  used  the  pulpit  and  the  press  as  the  vehicles  of  his  invec- 
tives against  slaver}'.  He  did  not  have  to  go  to  men,  they  went 
to  him.  He  was  a  great  moral  magnet,  and  attracted  the  best 
men  of  the  city.  The  white  clergy  recognized  in  him  the  quali- 
ties of  a  preacher  and  leader  worthy  of  their  admiration  and 
recognition.  The  Rev.  Charles  Dennison  and  other  white  breth- 
ren invited  him  to  their  pulpits,  where  he  displayed  preaching 
ability  worthy  of  the  intelligent  audiences  that  listened  to  his 
eloquent  discourses. 

His  stay  in  Buffalo  was  salutar>^  By  his  industry  and  useful- 
ness  he  became  widely  known  and  highly  respected.  And 
when  he  accepted  a  call  from  the  Groghan  Street  Baptist 
Church,  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  his  Bui7aIo  friends  were  conscious 
that  in  his  departure  from  them  they  sustained  a  very  great 
loss. 

It  was  now  the  latter  part  of  1857.  The  anti-slavery  conflict 
was  at  its  zenith.  This  controversy,  as  do  all  moral  controver- 
sies, had  brought  forth  many  able  men  ;  had  furnished  abundant 
material  for  satire  and  rhetoric.  This  era  presented  a  large  and 
brilliant  gaftxy  of  Colored  orators.  There  were  Frederick  Doug- 
lass— confessedly  the  historic  Negro  of  America, — Charles  L. 
Remond,  Charles  L.  Reason,  William  Wells  Brown,  Henry  High- 
land Garnett,  Martin  R.  Delany,  James  W.  C.  Pennington,  Robert 
Purvis,  Phillip  A.  Bcli,  Charles  B.  Ray,  George  T.  Downing, 
George  B.  Vashon,  William  C»  Nell,  Samuel  A*  Neale.  William 
Whipper,  Ebenezer  D.  Bassett,  William  Howard  Day,  William 
Still,  Jermain  W.  Logueiu  Leonard  A.  Grimes,  John  Sella  Martin, 
and  many  others.  Duke  William  Anderson  belonged  to  the  same 
school  of  orators. 

The  church  at  Detroit  had  been  under  the  pastoral  charge  of 
the  Rev.  William  Troy,  who  had  accepted  the  pulpit  of  the 
Baptist  church  in  Windsor,  Canada  West,  and  started  to  England 
to  solicit  funds  to  complete  a  beautiful  edifice  already  in  process 
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of  erection.  At  this  time  John  Sella  Martin  had  obtained  con> 
siderablc  notoriety  as  an  orator.  He  had  canvassed  the  Western 
States  in  the  interest  of  the  anti-slaver>'  cause,  and  was  now  re* 
siding  in  Detroit.  He  was  baptized  and  ordained  by  Brethren 
Anderson  and  Troy,  and  took  charge  of  the  church  at  Buffalo. 

Detroit  lies  in  a  salubrious  atmosphere,  upon  Detroit  River, 
not  far  from  Lake  Eric  ;  and  at  this  time  was  not  lackinjj  in  a 
high  social  and  moral  atmosphere.  The  field  was  the  most  con- 
genial he  had  yet  labored  in.  He  found  an  excellent  church- 
membership,  an  intelligent  and  progressive  people.  He  was 
heartily  welcomed  and  highly  appreciated.  He  entered  into  the 
work  with  7.eal»  and  imparted  an  enthusiasm  to  the  people.  He 
developed  new  elements  of  strength  in  the  church.  He  attracted 
a  large*  cultivated  audience,  and  held  them  to  the  last  day  he  re- 
mained in  the  city.  His  audience  was  not  exclusively  Colored  : 
some  of  the  best  white  families  were  regular  attendants  Upon  his 
preaching;  and  they  contributed  liberally  to/ his  support.  De- 
troit had  never  seen  the  peer  of  Duke  William  Anderson  in  the 
pulpit.  He  did  not  simply  attnict  large  congregations  on  the 
Sabbath,  but  had  a  warm  place  in  the  affections  of  all  classes,  and 
a  personal  moral  influence,  which  added  much  to  the  spirituality 
of  the  church.  In  every  church,  thus  far,  he  had  been  blessed 
with  a  revival  of  religion,  and  souls  had  been  added  as  *'  seals  to 

[his  ministry/*  Detroit  was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Under 
his  leadership,  through  his  preaching  and  pastoral  visitations  the 
church  was  aroused,  and  the  lesuU  a  revival.  Many  were  added 
to  the  church. 

I  It  was  now  the  spring  of  1858.  John  Brown,  the  proto- 
martyr  of  freedom^  by  his  heroism,  daring,  intrepid  perseverance, 
inspired,— swallowed  with  one  great  idea,  had  stirred  all  Kansas 
and  Missouri  to  fear,  and  carried  off  eleven  slaves  to  Canada  and 
set  them  free.  He  had  established  his  headquarters  at  Chatham, 
Canada  West,  and  begun  the  work  of  organization  preparatory'  to 
sKiking  the  blow  at  Harper*s  Ferry.  Brown  held  his  first  con- 
vention at  Chatham — only  a  few  hours*  ride  from  Detroit — on 
May  8,  1858,  at  10  o'clock  A.M.     The  convention  was  composed 

fof  some  very  able  men.  The  following-named  gentlemen  com- 
posed the  convention  :  Wm.  Charles  Monroe,  President  of  the 
Convention  \  G.  J,  Reynolds,  J.  C,  Grant,  A.  J.  Smith,  James  M. 
Jones.  Geo.  B.  Gill,  M.  F.  Bailey.  Wm.  Lambert,  C.  W.  Moflfitt, 

,John  J.  Jackson,  J.  Anderson,  Alfred  Whipple,  James  M.  Bue, 
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Wm,  IL  Lceman,  Alfred  M.  Ellsworth*  John  E.  Cook,  Stewart 
Taylor,  James  W.  Purnell,  Geo.  Akin,  Stephen  Detlin,  Thomas 
Hickmson.  John  Cannet,  Robinson  Alexander,  Richard  Realf, 
Thomas  F.  Gary,  Thomas  W<  Stringer,  Richard  Richardson^  J. 
T.  Parsons,  Thos.  M.  Kinnard,  Martin  R,  Delany,  Robert  Van* 
rankin,  Charles  H*  Tidd,  John  A.  Thomas,  C-  Whipple,  J.  D. 
Shad,  Robert  Newman,  Owen  Brown,  John  Brow*n,  J.  H.  Harris^ 
Charles  Smith,  Simon  FisHn,  Isaac  Hotley,  James  Smith.  Si^ed, 
J,  H.  Kagi*     The  fqllowing  is  the  list  of  officers  elected  : 

CommandeHn-chief,  John  Brown  ;  Secretary  of  War,  J.  H, 
Kagt ;  Members  of  Congress,  Alfred  M,  Ellsworth,  Osbom 
Anderson ;  Treasurer,  Owen  Brown :  Secretary  of  Treasury, 
Geo.  B-  Gill ;  Secretary  of  State,  Richard  Realf. 

The  reader  wi!!  see  that  two  Andersons  are  mentioned.  I* 
AiKiciMin  ana  Usburii  Andcrsson.  [VV'ba  ibcse  gcntiemcn  aic. 
the  author  does  not  know,  nor  has  he  atiy  mc^ns  of  knowing.] 

Rev.  D.  W.  Anderson's  ministry  in  D^t^it  was  a  success  both 
in  and  out  of  the  pulpit,  both  among  his  pmrt^ioners  and  amotif 
those  of  the  world. 

His  wife  was  in  every  sense  a  pastor's  wife.  She  bore  for  hiA 
the  largest  sympathy  in  his  work ;  and  cheered  him  with  her 
prayers  and  presence  in  every  good  cause.  She  was  intelligent 
and  pious,  loved  by  the  church,  honored  by  society.  Slie  found 
pleasure  in  visiting  the  sick,  helping  the  poor,  comforting  the 
sorrowiul,  and  in  instructing  the  erring  in  ways  of  peace. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  compute.the  value  of  a  pastor's  wife 
who  appreciates  the  work  of  saving  souls.  If  she  is  a  good 
woman  her  influence  is  unbounded.  Every  person  loves  her, 
every  person  looks  up  to  her.  There  are  so  many  little  things 
that  she  can  do,  if  not  beyond  the  province  of  the  pastor,  often 
out  of  range  of  his  influence.  Mrs.  Anderson  was  all  that  could '. 
be  hoped  as  a  pastor's  wife.  She  was  of  medium  size,  in  com- 
plexion  light,  rather  reserved  in  her  manners,  affable  in  address, 
very  sensitive  in  her  physical  and  mental  constitution.  Much  of 
Anderson's  service  in  Detroit  must  go  to  the  account  of  his 
sainted  wife.  And  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  remark  that  every 
minister  of  Christ's  influence  and  success  is  perceptibly  modi- 
fied by  his  wife — much  depends  upon  her ! 

Eighteen  years  of  happy  wedded  life  had  passed.  It  was  the 
autumn  of  i860.  Mrs.  Anderson's  health  was  failing.  Her 
presence  was  missed  from  the  church,  from  society,  and  at  last 
on  the  23d  of  October,  i860,  she  died. 


On  the  (8th  of  March,  i86t,  he  married  again,  Mrs.  Eh'za 
Julia  Shad,  of  Chatham,  Canada.  He  turned  his  attention  to 
farming  for  a  while,  in  order  to  regain  his  health. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  he  went  South  and  taught  in  a  theo- 
logical institution  at  Nashville.  Soon  after  he  began  his  work 
here  he  received  and  accepted  a  call  from  the  19th  Street  Baptist 
Church  of  Washington,  D.  C.  Washington  was  in  a  vile  condi- 
tion at  the  close  of  the  war.  Its  streets  were  mud  holes;  its 
inhabitants  crowded  and  jammed  by  the  troops  and  curious 
Negroes  from  the  plantations.  Society  was  in  a  critical  condi- 
tion. There  was  great  need  of  a  leader  for  the  Colored  people. 
K  D.  W.  Anderson  was  that  man.  He  entered  upon  his  work  with 
"  zeal  and  intelligence.  He  carried  into  the  pulpit  rare  abilities, 
and  into  the  parish  work  a  genial,  kindly  nature  which  early 
gave  him  a  place  in  the  affections  and  confidence  of  his  flock. 

As  a  preacher  he  was  a  marvel.  He  generally  selected  his 
text  early  in  the  week.  He  studied  its  exegesis,  made  the  plan 
H  of  the  sermon,  and  then  began  to  choose  his  illustrations  and  fill 
in.  On  Sunday  he  would  rise  in  his  pulpit,  a  man  six  feet  two 
and  a  half  inches,  and  in  a  rich,  clear,  deliberate  voice  commence 
an  extemporaneous  discourse.  His  presence  was  majestic. 
With  a  massive  head,  much  like  that  of  John  Adams,  a  strong 
brown  eye  that  flashed  as  he  moved  on  in  his  discourse,  a  voice 
sweet  and  well  modulated,  but  at  times  rising  to  tones  of  thun- 
der, graceful,  ornate,  forcible,  and  dramatic,  he  was  the  peer  of 
any  clergyman  in  Washington,  and  of  Negroes  there  were  none 
his  equal. 

He  showed  himself  a  power  in  the  social  life  of  his  people  by 
being  himself  a  living  epistle.  He  encouraged  the  young,  and 
set  every  one  who  knew  him  an  example  of  fidelity  and  effi- 
ciency in  the  smaller  matters  of  life. 

His  early  experiences  were  now  in  demand.  The  entire 
community  recognized  in  him  the  elements  of  magnificent 
leadership.  He  was  in  great  demand  in  every  direction.  He 
was  elected  a  Trustee  of  the  Howard  University,  of  the  Freed- 
man's  Saving  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Commissioner  of  Wash- 
ington Asylum,  Sept,  jd^  1871,  and  Justice  of  the  Peace,  8lh  of 
April.  1869,  and  9th  of  April,  1872.  The  vast  amount  of  work 
he  did  on  the  outside  did  not  impair  his  usefulness  as  a  pastor  or 
his  faithfulness  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  On  the  contrary  he 
gathered  ammunition  and  experience  from  every  direction.      He 
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made  every  thing  help  him  in  his  preparation  for  the  pulpti 
His  dctrp  spiritual  life,  his  nearness  to  the  Master  gave  him 
power  with  men.  No  winter  passed  without  a  revival  of  grace 
and  the  conversion  of  'scores  of  sinners.  Thus  the  work  con- 
tinued until  the  house  was  both  too  small  and  unsafe.  Plans 
were  drawn  and  steps  taken  to  build  a  new  church  edifice^ 

On  the  first  Sunday  in  March,  1S71,  the  old  house  of  worship, 
on  the  corner  of  Nineteenth  and  I  streets  was  abandoned,  and 
the  congregation  went  to  worship  in  the  Stevens  School  build- 
ing* The  corner-stone  of  the  new  building  was  laid  on  the  5th 
of  April,  1871,  and  the  new  edifice  dedicated  on  the  19th  of 
November,  1 871.  five  months  after  the  work  had  begun*  The 
dedicatory  exercises  were  as  follows: 

At  eleven  o'clock  precisely.  Rev.  D.  W.  Anderson,  pastor  in 
charge,  announced  that  the  hour  for  the  religious  exercises  to 
commence  had  arrived,  and  he  took  pleasure  in  introducing  his 
predecessor.  Rev,  Samuel  W,  Madden*  of  Alexandria,  V^a.,  who 
gave  out  the  934th  hymn,  which  was  sung  with  considerable 
fervor  and  spirit,  the  entire  congregation  rising  and  participating : 
after  which,  Rev,  Jas.  A.  Handy,  read  from  the  6th  chapter,  2d 
Chronicles,  and  also  addressed  the  throne  of  grace. 

'*  Lift  up  your  heads,  yc  eternal  gates'*  was  admirably  rendered 
by  the  choir,  when  the  following  letter  was  read  from  the  Presi- 
dent: 

**  Executive  Mansion, 
"Washington,  Nov, 

*'  To  Rev.  D.  W.  Anderson,  No.  1971  I  Street, 

''  Sir  :  The  President  directs  me  to  say  that  your  note  of  the  Slh" 
inst.,  inviting  him  to  be  present  at  the  dedication  of  your  churchy  was 
mislaid  during  his  absence  from  the  city,  and  was  not  brought  to  his 
notice  till  to-day.  He  regrets  that  his  engagements  will  not  admit  of 
his  attendance  at  the  time  you  mention.  He  congratulates  your  con- 
gregation upon  the  completion  of  so  handsome  a  place  of  worship,  and 
hopes  that  its  dedication  may  prove  an  occasion  of  deep  interest  to  aU 
who  share  in  a  desire  to  promote  the  spread  of  the  Christian  religion. 

**  I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant,  j 

"Horace  Porter,  ^Slfri^rm/ v.       ' 

Kev.  Henry  Williams,  of  Petersburg.  Va..  who  was  announced 
to  preach  the  dedicatory  sermon,  selected  the  following  words: 
**And  he  was  afraid, and  said  :  How  dreadful  is  this  place!  this  is 
none  other  but  the  house  of  God,  and  this  is  the  gate  of  heaven." 


ansion,        I 
V,  18,  1871. ) 
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Prominent  among  those  present  who  had  been  invited  by 
Rev.  Mr  Anderson*  were  His  Excellency  Governor  H.  D.  Cooke, 
Hon.  N,  P,  Chipman,  Delegate  to  Congress;  A.  L.  Sturtcvant, 
Esq.,  Chief  of  Stationery  Bureau,  Treasury  Department ;  Ed, 
Young,  Esq*,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics ;  Hon,  A.  K.  Browne, 
Col.  Wm.  A,  Cook,  Dr»  A,  T.  Augusta,  and  Wm.  H.  Thompson, 
Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  While,  seated  around  the  altar,  were  Rev. 
Leonard  A.  Crimes,  of  Boston  ;  Rev.  Samuel,  W  Madden,  of  Alex- 
andria, Va.j  Rev.  Geo.  W.  Goins,  of  Philadelphia;  Rev.  Jas.  A. 
Handy,  Washington  ;  and  Rev.  Wm.  Troy,  Richmond,  Va.  At 
three  o'clock,  Rev.  Leonard  A.  Grimes  officiated  and  delivered 
an  eloquent  sermon. 

A  work  of  grace  followed  the  dedication  of  the  church :  and 
from  month  to  month  souls  were  converted.  On  the  2 1st  of  Janu- 
ary,  1873,  he  wrote  the  following  letter  to  a  Baptist  minister  rcsid* 
ing  in  Chicago : 

*'  192 1  I  Street,  Washington,  D.  C  Un.  21, 1873. 
**Rev.  R.  DeBaptist: 

**  Dear  Brother  :  I  write  to  infonn  you  of  a  wonderful  outpouring 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  19th  Street  Baptist  thurch  of  which  I 
am  pastor.  Without  any  especial  effort,  up  to  the  last  few  days,  there 
hare  been  one  to  five  converted  every  month,  for  the  past  seven  years, 
in  the  congregation.  This  led  too  many  to  think  that  that  was  enough. 
At  our  watch-raeeting  I  asked  how  many  there  Were  whu  would  come 
to  the  front  pews  and  kneel  hefore  God  as  a  token  to  Christians  to  pray 
for  them,  and  ten  came.  We  had  no  other  meeting  until  my  weekly 
lecture,  the  first  Thursday  night  in  January  after  it.  I  saw  a  great  feel- 
ing and  called  again  ;  and  there  came  twenty-two.  The  brethren  and 
sisters  decided  to  hold  meeting  the  next  night,  and  there  came  thirty- 
two  who  were  converted.  Now,  at  this  date,  Monday  night,  aolh,  there 
came  forward  'ninety-seven  * ;  and  there  were  over  a  hundred  on  their 
knees  praying.     Twenty-iwo  found  peace  in  believing  last  night* 

"  We  are  all  wclL     Pray  for  us.     Write  soon. 

"  Yours  ever, 

"  D.  W,  Anderson.** 

e  was  taken  sick  on  the  7th  of  February,  1S75,  and  after  a 
painful  illness  of  eleven  days,  he  fell  asleep  on  the  17th  of  Feb- 
ruary, full  of  years  and  honors,  and  was  gathered  to  the  fathers. 
On  the  Monday  evening,  just  before  he  died,  he  told  his  wifei 
daughter,  and  a  small  connpany  of  friends  who  surrounded  his 
death^bed:  ^*It  's  all  well/'  and  then,  at  7:30  RM.,  quietly  *'  fell 
on  sleep/' 
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pof  his  death  cast  gloom  into  thousands  of  he 
oilogics  and  letters  of  condoJence  never  before  be- 
a  Negro,      His  death  was  to  the  members  of  liis 
iathc  nattire  of  a  personal   bereavement-      The  varioirs 
to  «rhich  he  had  loaned  the  enlightening  influence  of  his 
tajid  the  beneficence  of  his  presence  mourned  his  los5^ 
:d  their  grief  in  appropriate  resolutions.       His  life 
formed  a  fitting  theme  for  the  leading  pulpits :  and 
fee  dtfnominationi  the  Negro  race,  and  the  nation  sin- 
«pr^..ir7tffd  the  loss  of  a  great  preacher,  an  able  leader,  and 


JUt  tte  request  of  many  people  of  both  races  and  political 

*^  Mb  body  was  placed  in  state  in  the  chardi  for  twenty- 

K^  and  thousands  of  people,  rich  and  poor,  black  and 

^  aiHiiifttlly  gazed  uj^on  the  face  of  the  iUustrious  dead. 

I  services  were  held  on  the  20th  of  Februaiy,  and  his 

weite  the  largest  Washington  had  ever  seen,  except 

«f  the  late  Abraham  Lincoln.     The  diurch  was  crowded 

sHdon,  and  the  streets  for  many  squares  were  filled  with 

MHimers.    Thus  a  great  man  had  fallen.    The  officers  of 

edman's  Bank  passed  the  following  resolutions,  which 

i^warded  with  the  accompanying  letter  from  the  president : 

"Office  of  the  Freedman*s  Savings  and  Trust  ) 
"Company,  Washington,  D.  C,  Feb.  20th,  1873.    ) 

•*ilt  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Freedman's  Savings 
mmk-  Trust  Company,  held  this  date,  the  following  resolutions  were 
adapted: 

**tst.     Resolved^  That  in  the  death  of  the  Rev.   D.  W.  Anderson, 

T^m&tttc  and  Vice-President  of  this  Company,  we  sustain  the  loss  of  a 

HiKfc  esccellent  Christian  man,  and  an  officer  of  highest  integrity.     In 

4t  tub  relations  to  us  he  was  an  endeared  associate,  and  an  honored,  in- 

lttt|pent«  co-worker :    ever  firm  in  purpose  and  faithful  to  those  for 

gll^in  he  labored.      Our  long  intercourse  with  him  impressed  us  with 

Hfr  mcreasing  value  of  his  services  to  the  church  of  which  he  was  pas- 

%  and  to  this  institution, 

**We  also  hereby  express  our  sincere  sympathy  with  his  immediate 

iidsi  and  especially  his  afflicted  family. 

*"  id.     Resolved^  That,  as  an  added  expression  of  our  esteem,  this 
(d  will  attend  and  take  part  in  his  funeral  services,  as  a  hody, 
■^  jd.     Resolvtdy  That  these  resolutions  be  spread  upon  our  Records, 
Mil  a  copy  of  the  same  be  transmitted  to  his  family/' 


If 


* 
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"  Principal  Office,  1 

'*  Freeoman's  Savings  and  Trust  Companv,  V 
**  VVashjngton,  D.  C,  Feb.  2t,  *73.       J 
**To  Mrs.  D,  W,  Anderson. 

**  J/y  Diar  Sisier :  Allow  rac   to  transmit  to  you  the  enclosed  copy 
of  resolutions  passed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  F.  S.  and  T, 
Comp.,  with  the  sincerest  assurances  of  my  prrs&nal  sym^^lhy. 
**  Very  respectfully,  yours,  etc., 

**  L  W.  Alvord,  Prisident'* 


The  Board  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Washington  Asylum 
passed  the  following  resolutions  of  condolence : 

**  Whereas,  it  has  pleased  Divine  Providence  to  remove  from  this 
life  the  Rev.  D.  W.  Anderson,  late  President  of  this  Board  :  therefore, 

**  Be  it  resolved^  That  in  his  death  we  have  lost  an  honorable  and 
faithful  associate,  a  genial  and  kind-hearted  friend,  whom  we  delighted 
10  honor  and  rt^spect  for  his  many  virtues  and  sterling  worth.  In  him 
the  poor  have  lost  a  sympathizing  friend  ;  the  criminal  an  even  dis- 
penser of  Justice,  and  the  Government  one  of  its  most  efficient  officers. 

'*  Resohed,  That  we  tender  our  most  sincere  sympathy  to  his  be- 
reaved family,  and  condole  with  them  in  this  sad  dispensation  of  Divine 
Providence, 

^^  Rcsolvcdy    That  the   resoiutions  be  entered  upon   the  Journal  of 

proceedings  of  this  Board,  and  a  copy  sent  to  the  family  of  the  lamented 

deceased. 

"A.  B.  Bohrer, 

"  Sec.  B,  C.  W.  Asyium. 
**  Mrs.  D,  W.  Anderson, 

**  Present." 

The  Young  People's  Christian  Association,  which  he  had 
founded,  have  spread  the  following  resolutions  of  respect  upon 
their  minutes: 

**  IVhtnas^  It  has  pleased  the  Supreme  Ruler  and  Architect  of 
the  Universe  to  remove  from  our  Association  our  beloved  and  esti- 
mable brother  and  Corresponding  Secretary  D.  VV,  Anderson,  whose 
Christian  life  was  a  beacon  light,  for  all  associated  with  him  10  follow, 
being  humble,  patient,  forbearing,  and  forgiving,  Therefore, 

"  Resolved,  That  in  his  death  we  have  lost  an  humble  and  true 
Christian,  possessing  the  same  prominent  characteristics  which  distin- 
guished the  Saviour  of  Mankind,  doing  good  whenever  he  believed  he 
was  serving  his  Heavenly  Master,  administering  to  the  poor,  feeding 
the  hungry,  clothing  the  naked,  binding  up  the  wounds  of  those  of* 
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fcn<jed»  and  laboring  zealously  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  but  while  we 
feel  the  severe  stroke  of  death  that  has  stricken  down  one  of  our  best 
iticinl>crs,  we  bow  humbly  to  the  wIU  of  Divine  Providence,  *  who  doeth 
all  things  well,*  believing  that  He  has  summoned  our  brother  to  dwell 
with  Him  in  peace  and  happiness  and  to  join  the  Army  that  is  continu- 
ally singing  praises  to  Him  who  rules  both  the  Heavens  and  the  earth, 
so  we  cheerfully  bow  and  acknowledge  that  our  loss  is  his  eternal  gain 

'^ Resalv^d,  That  we  tender  to  his  bereaved  family  our  sincere  and 
Christian  sympathy  in  this  their  hour  of  bereavement^  and  pray  that  He 
who  has  promised  to  be  a  Husband  to  the  Widow,  and  a  Father  to  the 
Fatherless,  may  keep  and  protect  them§ 

'^  Resol7*ed^  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  engrossed  and  sent 
to  the  family  of  our  deceased  brother,  and  that  the  same  be  entered 
upon  the  records  of  the  Association." 

And  the  church  testified  their  love  and  sorrow  in  the  following 
beautiful  resolves; 

**  Baptist  Church, 

"  Corner  of  19TH  &  I  Streets^ 

**  Washington,  D.  C,  Feb,  28.  1873. 

*'  IVhereas,  It  has  pleased  the  Almighty  God,  the  Supreme  Ruler  of 
the  universe  to  remove  from  us  our  much  esteemed  and  beloved  Pastor, 
"  Reverend  1>.  W,  Anderson, 
**  therefore,  be  it, 

"  Resolved,  That  we  deeply  deplore  and  lament  the  loss  of  so  great 
and  noble  a  pioneer  in  ihe  cause  of  Christ,  one  who,  like  Christ,  al* 
though  scorned,  traduced  and  ill-treated  by  enemies,  went  forward  and 
labored  in  and  out  of  his  church  for  the  promotion  of  the  work  of  his 
Father  in  Heaven. 

^*  Resohtd,  that  as  a  Church  we  feel  the  severe  stroke  ihat  has  sum- 
moned from  us  our  dearly  beloved  Pastor  ;  but  knowing  thai  our  loss  is 
his  eternal  gain,  we  cheerfully  submit  to  the  wnll  and  order  of  that  God 
who  does  all  things  w^ell,  that  God  who  controls  the  destinies  of  nations, 
kingdoms,  and  empires,  that  God  who  *  moves  in  mysterious  ways  his 
wonders  in  perform/ 

'*  Residird,  That  we  will  endeavor  by  the  assistance  of  our  heavenly 
Master  to  live  up  to  the  teachings  and  examples  set  by  our  shepherd, 
thereby  believing  that  when  we  are  summoned  to  appear  at  the  bar  of 
God  we  will  meet  our  Pastor  in  that  grand  Church  above  where  *  sick- 
ness»  pain,  sorrow,  or  death  is  feared  and  felt  no  more/  'where  congre- 
gations ne'er  break  up,  and  Sabbath  hath  no  end,*  where  *we  will  sing 
hosannas  to  our  heavenly  King,  where  we  will  meet  to  part  no  more  for- 
ever/ 
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*'^  Resolved^  That  we,  the  OiuTch»  extend  to  the  bereaved  family  our 
hcarifclt  sympathies,  and  that  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to 
them,  and  also  entered  on  the  Church  journal. 

'*  LiNDSEr  Muse,  Meditator, 
"  David  Warner,  CUrkr 

The  Mite  Society  of  his  church  erected  a  monument  to  his 
memory  in  Harnwny  Cemetery^  bearing  the  following  inscriptions; 

**The  Chrisiran  Mite  Society  of  the  19th  Street  Baptist  Church  ren- 
der this  tribute  to  the  memory  of  their  beloved  pastor.  We  shall  go  to 
him,  but  he  shall  not  return  to  us. 

**  Rev.  D.  W.  Andersok, 

"Born  April  loth,  1812.  Died  Feb.  17th,  1875, 

" '  I  have  finished  the  work  which  thou  gavest  me  to  do/ 

**  He  was  ordained  in  1844^  and  after  a  ministry  of  21  years  settled 
with  the  19th  Street  Baptist  Church  of  Washington,  D.  C,  where  he 
fell  asleep  in  the  midst  of  a  great  revival. 

•*  For  the  cause  of  education,  the  welfare  of  the  poor,  the  promotion 
of  humanity,  liberty,  and  the  conversion  of  the  world. 

"  He  labored  faithfully  until  the  Master  called  him  hence/' 

This  beautiful  life  was  studded  with  the  noblest  virtues. 
From  obscurity  and  poverty  Duke  Wiliiam  Anderson  had  risen 
to  fame  and  honors;  and  having  spent  a  useful  life,  died  in  the 
midst  of  a  great  revival  in  the  capital  of  the  nation,  holding  more 
positions  of  trust  than  any  other  man,  white  or  black  ;  died  with 
harness  on»  and  left  a  name  whose  lustre  will  survive  the  cor- 
roding touch  of  time. 

The  Rev.  James  Poindexter,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  the 
Rev»  Wallace  Shelton,  of  Cincinnati,  are  now  and  have  been  for 
years  the  foremost  Baptist  ministers  of  Ohio.  Both  men  came 
to  Ohio  more  than  a  generation  ago,  and  have  proven  themselves 
able  ministers  of  Christ, 

But  of  New  England  Baptist  ministers  Leonard  Andrew 
Grimes  is  of  most  blessed  memory. 

It  was  some  time  during  the  year  1840,  when  disputings  arose 
— about  what  is  not  known — within  the  membership  of  what  was 
known  as  the  **  First  Independent  Baptist  Church,"  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  which  resulted  \\\  the  drawing  out  from  the  same  of  about 
forty  members.  This  party  was  led  by  the  Rev,  Mr.  Black,  who 
had  been,  for  some  time,  pastor  of  the  church  he  now  left.  They 
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secured  a  place  of  worship  in  Smith  Court,  off  of  Joy  Street, 
where  they  continued  for  a  considerable  space  of  time.  It  was 
not  long,  howe%'er,  after  they  began  to  worship  in  their  new 
home,  before  their  highly  esteemed  and  venerable  leader  was 
stricken  down  with  disease,  from  which  he  subsequently  died. 

This  little  band  was  now  without  a  leader,  and  was,  cons6> 
qnently,  speedily  rent  by  a  schism  within  its  own  circle.  But  in 
the  nucleus  that  finally  became  the  Twelfth  Baptist  Church, 
there  were  faithful  men  and  women  who  believed  in  the  integrity 
of  their  cause,  and,  therefore,  stood  firm.  They  believed  tluU 
^  He  who  was  for  them  was  greater  than  all  they  who  were 
against  them."  Though  few  in  number,  they  felt  that  "  one  shall 
chase  a  thousand,  and  two  shall  put  ten  thousand  to  flight,*'  was 
a  \-ery  pertinent  passage  when  applied  to  themselves.  Alid 
those  who  have  been  blessed  to  see  that  little  "company  of 
believers"  grow  to  be  an  exceedingly  large  and  prosperous 
church  of  Christ  must  be  persuaded  that  God  alone  gave  '*  the 
increase."* 

For  a  lon^  time  this  little  company  struggled  on  without  a 
leader.  They  were  called  upon  to  walk  through  many  discour- 
aging scenes,  and  to  humble  themselves  under  the  remorseless 
hand  or  poverty.  Unable  to  secure,  permanently,  the  services 
of  A  clergyman,  they  were  driven  to  the  necessity  of  obtaining 
\v:*o:r.>ocv^r  rhcy  could  when  the  Sabbath  came.  And  what  a 
blessed  :hi:i|^  i:  was  for  them  that  they  were  placed  under  the 
severe  discipline  oi  want !  It  taught  them  humility  and  faith — 
lc>5on>  often  so  hard  to  acquire.  They  bore  their  trials  hero- 
ically, and  esteemed  it  t;reat  joy  to  be  counted  worthy  to  suffer 
for  Christ.  When  one  Sabbath  was  ended  they  knew  not  whom 
tho  Lord  would  send  the  next ;  and  yet  they  never  suffered  for 
the  *  Word  of  God."  For  He  who  careth  for  the  lilies  of  the 
field,  and  bears  up  the  falling  sparrow,  fed  them  with  the 
••  bread  of  life,"  and  gave  them  to  drink  of  the  waters  of  salva- 
tion.    •'  Unto  the  poor  the  Gospel  was  preached." 

After  a  few  years  of  pain  and  waiting,  after  the  watching  and 
prayinjj,  the  hoping  and  fearing,  God  seemed  pleased  to  hear  the 
prayers  of  this  lonely  band,  and  gave  them  a  leader.  It  was 
whispered  in  the  community  that  a  very  intelligent  and  useful 
man,  by  the  name  of  '*  Grimes,'*  of  New  Bedford,  could  be  re- 
tained as  their  leader.  After  some  deliberation  upon  the  matter, 
they  chose  one  of  their  number  to  pay  a  visit  to  **  Brother  Leonard 
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A.  Grimes,  of  New  Bedford,"  and  on  behalf  of  the  company 
viTcifshipping  in  **  an  upper  room,**  on  Belknap  Street — now  Joy 
Street — Boston,  extended  him  an  invitation  to  come  and  spend 
a  Sabbath  with  them.  In  accordance  with  their  request  he  paid 
them  a  visit.  Injpressed  with  the  dignity  of  his  bearing,  and 
the  earnestness  of  his  manner,  the  company  w^as  unanimous  in  an 
invitation*  inviting  **  the  young  preacher"  to  return  and  remain 
with  them  for  **  three  months/* 

The  invitation  was  accepted  with  alacrity,  and  the  work  be- 
gun  with  a  zeal  worthy  of  the  subsequent  life  of  **  the  beloved 
pa!5tor  of  the  Twelfth  Baptist  Church.**  Brother  L.  A.  Grimes  had 
been  driven  North  on  account  of  his  friendly  and  humane  rela* 
tions  to  the  oppressed.  He  had  been  incarcerated  by  the  laws 
of  slave-holding  Virginia,  for  wresting  from  her  hand,  and  pilot- 
ing into  the  land  of  freedom^  those  whom  slavery  had  marked  as 
her  children^ — or,  rather,  her  '^  goods.*'  A  soul  like  his  was  too 
grand  to  live  in  such  an  atmosphere.  In  keeping  the  golden 
rule,  he  had  insulted  the  laws  of  the  institution  under  whose 
merciless  sway  thousands  of  human  beings  were  groaning.  He 
would  hve  no  longer  where  his  convictions  of  duty  were  to  be 
subordinated  to,  and  palliated  by,  the  penurious  and  cruel  teach* 
ing  of  the  slave  institution.  So,  after  having  been  robbed  of  his 
property,  he  left,  in  company  with  his  family,  for  the  fair  shores 
of  New  England.  He  had  sought  no  distinction,  but  had  settled 
down  to  a  quiet  life  in  New  Bedford.  But  a  man  of  his  worth 
could  not  stay  in  the  quiet  walks  of  life  ;  he  was  born  to  lead, 
and  heard  God  call  him  to  the  work  his  soul  loved. 

His  quiet,  unpretentious  ministry  of  **  three  months  **  shadowed 
forth  the  loving,  gentle,  yet  vigorous  and  successful  ministry  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century ;  a  ministry  so  like  the  Master's,  not  con- 
fined to  sect  or  nationality,  limited  only  by  the  wants  of  human- 
ity and  the  great  heart-love  that  went  gushing  out  to  friend  and 
foe.  Those  who  were  so  happy  as  to  sit  under  his  ministry  for 
the  **  three  months  "  were  quite  unwilling  to  be  separated  from 
one  whose  ministry  had  so  greatly  comforted  and  built  them  up. 
In  the  young  preacher  they  had  found  a  leader  of  excellent  judg- 
ment, a  pastor  of  tender  sympathies,  and  a  father  who  loved 
them  with  all  the  strength  of  true  manly  affection.  How  could 
they  retain  him?  They  were  poor.  How  could  they  release  him? 
They  loved  him.  After  much  prayer  and  pleading,  Brother  Grimes 
was  secured  as  their  leader,  with  a  salary  at  the  rate  of  $100  per 
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annum.  He  returned  to  New  Bedford  and  moved  his  family  to 
Boston.  His  salary  barely  paid  his  rent ;  but  by  working  with 
his  hands,  as  Paul  did,  and  through  the  industry  of  his  wife,  he 
was  enabled  to  get  along. 

During  all  this  time  this  little  company  of  believers  was  with- 
out *'  church  oiganization/'  At  length  a  council  was  called  and 
their  prayer  for  organization  presented.  ;  After  the  procedure 
common  to  such  councils,  it  was  voted  that  this  company  of 
Christian  men  and  women  be  oiganized  as  the  ^'  Twelfth  Baptist 
Church/'    The  church  consisted  of  twenty-three  members. 

On  the  evening  of  the  24th  of  November,  1848,  occurred  the 
services  of  the  recognition  of  the  church,  and  the  ordination  of 
Rev.  L.  A.  Grimes  as  its  pastor.  The  order  of  exercises  was  as 
follows : 

Reading  of  Scriptures  and  prayer,  by  the  Rev.  Edmund 
Kelley;  sermon,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Banvard,  subject:  "The  way  of 
salvation,"  from  Acts  xvi,  17  :  "The  same  followed  Paul  and  us, 
and  cried,  saying.  These  men  are  the  servants  of  the  most  high 
God,  which  show  unto  us  the  way  of  salvation"  ;  hand  of  fellow- 
ship to  the  church,  by  the  Rev.  T.  F.  Caldicott ;  prayer  of  rec(^- 
nition  and  ordination,  by  the  Rev.  John  Blain ;  chaise  to  the 
candidate,  by  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Colver ;  address  to  the  church, 
by  the  Rev.  Rollin  H.  Neale;  concluding  prayer,  by  the  Rev. 
Serene  Howe;  benediction,  by  the  pastor,  Rev.  Leonard  A. 
Grimes. 

The  exercises  were  of  a  very  pleasant  nature,  and  of  great 
interest  to  the  humble  little  church  that  assembled  to  enjoy 
them.  It  was  an  occasion  of  no  small  moment  that  published  tb 
the  world  the  "Twelfth  Baptist  Church,"  and  sent  upon  a  mission 
of  love  and  mercy,  Leonard  Andrew  Grimes!  It  was  an  occasion 
that  has  brought  great  strength  to  the  Colored  people  of  Boston, 
yea»  of  the  country !  It  was  the  opening  of  a  door;  it  was  the 
loosening  of  chains,  the  beginning  of  a  ministry  that  was  to 
stretch  over  a  period  of  twenty-five  years,  carrying  peace  and 
blessing  to  men  in  every  station.  And  may  we  not,  with  pro- 
priety, halt  upon  the  threshold  of  our  gratitude,  and  thank 
that  wise  Being  who  gave  him,  a  blessing  to  the  church  a  friend 
to  humanity  ? 

Happy,  thrice  happy,  was  the  little  church  that  had  wedded 
itHcIf  for  life  to  one  who  had  laid  himself  upon  the  altar  of  their 
common  cause.     These  relations  and  manifold  responsibilities 
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were  not  hastily  or  rashly  assumed.  The  little  church  felt  keenly 
its  poverty  and  weakness,  while  its  new  pastor  knew  that  the 
road  to  prosperity  lay  through  fields  of  toil  and  up  heights  of 
difficulty.  Before  him  was  no  dark  future,  for  the  light  of  an 
extraordinary  faith  scattered  the  darkness  as  he  advanced  to 
duty*  What  man  of  intelligence,  without  capital  or  social  influ- 
ence, would  have  undertaken  so  discouraging  a  project  as  that  to 
ti'hich  Leonard  A.  Grimes  unconditionally  brought  the  sanctified 
/^al  of  a  loving  heart  ?  To  him  it  was  purely  a  matter  of  duty, 
^nd  it  was  this  thought  that  urged  him  on  with  his  almost  super- 
human burdens. 

But  to  return  to  the  **  upper  chamber/*  and  take  one  more 
look  at  the  happy  little  church.  It  was  not  the  pastor's  object  to 
begin  at  once  to  perfect  plans  to  secure  a  place  more  desirable  to 
worship  \\\  than  their  present  little  room.  His  heart  longed  for 
that  enlargement  of  soul  secured  by  a  nearness  to  the  divine 
Master,  His  heart  yearned  after  those  who  were  enemies  to  the 
^' cross  of  Christ''  His  first  prayer  was:  **  O  Lord,  revive  thy 
work!**  and  it  was  not  offered  in  vain.  A  season  of  prayer  was 
instituted  for  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit.  The  pastor  led  the 
way  to  the  throne  of  grace  in  a  fervent  and  all-embracing  prayer. 
A  spirit  of  prayer  fell  upon  his  people.  Every  heart  trembled  in 
tenderest  sympathy  for  those  who  were  strangers  to  the  "  cove- 
nant of  mercy  ** ;  every  eye  was  dampened  with  tears  of  gratitude 
and  love;  every  tongue  was  ready  to  exclaim  with  Watts; — 

**  'T  was  the  same  love  that  spread  the  feast. 
That  sweetly  forced  us  in  ; 
Else  we  had  stilt  refused  to  taste. 
And  perished  in  our  sin." 

The  church  had  reached  that  point  in  feeling  where  the  bless- 
ing IS  sure.  They  heard  the  coming  of  the  chariot,  and  felt  the 
saving  power  of  the  Lord  in  their  midst.  It  was  a  glorious  re- 
vival. There  were  more  converted  than  there  were  members  in 
the  church.  Oh»  what  joy»  what  peace,  what  comfort  in  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  there  in  that  "  upper  chamber  "  I  What  tongue 
or  pen  can  describe  the  scene  in  that  room  when  over  thirty 
souls  were  gathered  into  the  fold !  A  pastor's  first  revival ! 
What  rejoicing!  The  gathering  of  his  first  children  in  the  Lord! 
Ask  Paul  what  conscious  pride  he  took  in  those  who  were  his 
•*  epistles/*  his  **  fruit  in  the  Gospel/*  his  "children"  in  Christ 
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Jesus.    It  lifted  Brother  Grimes  up  to  the  heights  of  Pisgah  in  his 

rejoicing,  and  laid  him  low  at  the  cross  in  his  humility.  **Tbe 
Lord  had  done  great  things  for  him,  whereof  he  was  glad**; 
And  they  *'  did  eat  their  meat  with  gladness  and  singleness  of 
heart,  praising  God,  and  having  favor  with  all  the  people.  And 
the  Lord  added  to  the  church  daily  such  as  should  be  saved." 

The  rooms  in  which  they  began  now  proved  too  small  for 
their  rapidly  increasing  membership.  They  agreed  to  have  a 
building  of  their  own.  It  was  now  the  latter  part  of  1848.  The 
business  eye  of  the  pastor  felt  upon  a  lot  on  Southac  Street; 
and  in  the  early  part  of  1849  ^^  trustees  purchased  it.  Prepa- 
rations for  building  were  at  once  begun.  It  seemed  a  large  un- 
dertaking for  a  body  of  Christians  so  humble  in  circumstances, 
so  weak  in  numbers*  But  faith  and  works  were  the  ^e*i#ii  that 
turned  the  tide  of  prosperity  in  their  favor.  They  decided  that 
the  ground  and  edifice  should  not  exceed  in  cost  the  sum  of 
$10,000.  The  society  proposed  to  raise  two  or  three  thousand 
within  its  own  membership  ;  three  thousand  by  loan,  and  solicit 
the  remainder  from  the  Christian  public.  Previous  to  this  period 
the  public  knew  little  or  nothing  of  this  society.  Brother  Grimes 
had  come  to  Boston  almost  an  entire  stranger,  and  had  now  to 
undertake  the  severe  task  of  presenting  the  interests  of  a  society 
so  obscure  and  of  so  recent  date.  But  he  believed  in  his  cause, 
and  knew  that  success  would  come.  He  had  known  Dr.  Neale 
in  Washington  City,  during  his  early  ministry  ;  they  were  boys 
together.  They  met.  It  was  a  pleasant  meeting.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Neale  vouched  for  him  before  the  public.  It  was  not  particularly 
necessary,  for  Brother  Grimes  carried  a  recommendation  in  his 
face:  it  was  written  all  over  with  veracity  and  benevolence. 

Joyfully  and  successfully  he  hurried  on  his  mission*  He 
made  friends  of  the  enemies  of  evangelical  religion,  and  gathered 
a  host  of  admirers  around  him.  The  public  saw  in  him  not  only 
the  7.ealous  pastor  of  an  humble  little  church,  but  the  true  friend 
of  humanity.  The  public  ear  was  secured;  his  prayer  was  an< 
swered  in  the  munificent  gifts  that  came  in  from  every  direction. 
Every  person  seemed  anxious  to  contribute  something  to  this 
noble  object. 

It  was  a  beautiful  morning!  The  sun  never  shone  brighter, 
nor  the  air  smelled  sweeter  or  purer  than  on  that  memorable  first 
day  of  August,  1850  The  first  persons  to  usher  themselves  into 
the  street  that  morning  were  the  happy  members  of  the  ^^  Twelfth 
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Baptist  Church^  Every  face  told  of  the  inward  joy  1 
of  tliankful  hearts.  Those  who  had  toiled  long  through  the  days 
of  the  church's  "  small  things/*  felt  that  their  long-cherished 
hopes  were  beginning  to  bud. 

Long  before  the  appointed  hour  the  members  and  friends  of 
the  church  began  to  gather  to  participate  in  the  *'  laying  of  the 
corner-stone  of  the  Twelfth  Baptist  Church/*  It  was  a  sweet, 
solemn  occasion, 

**  Rev.  Drs.  Sharp,  Neale  and  Colver.  together  with  the  pastor 
of  the  church,  officiated  on  the  occasion*  The  usual  documents 
were  deposited  with  the  stone,  and  the  customary  proceeilinga 
gone  through  with,  in  a  solemn  and  impressive  manner." 

The  occasion  lent  an  enthusiasm  for  the  work  hitherto  un- 
known. They  were  emboldened.  The  future  looked  bright,  and 
on  every  hand  the  times  were  propitious.  Gradually  the  walls 
of  the  edifice  grew  heavenward,  and  the  building  began  to  take 
on  a  pleasing  phase.  At  length  the  walls  had  reached  their 
proper  height,  and  the  roof  crowned  all.  Their  sky  was  never 
brighter.  It  is  true  a  "  little  speck  of  cloud  "  was  seen  in  the 
distance  ;  but  they  were  as  unsuspicious  as  children.  The  cloud 
approached  gradually,  and,  as  it  approached,  took  on  its  terrible 
characteristics.  It  paused  a  while ;  it  trembled.  Then  there  was 
a  death-like  silence  in  the  air,  and  in  a  moment  it  vomited  forth  its 
forked  lightning,  and  rolled  its  thunder  along  the  sky.  It  was 
the  explosion  of  a  Southern  shell  over  a  Northern  camp,  that 
was  lighted  by  the  torch  of  ambition  in  the  hands  of  fallen 
Webster.  It  was  the  culmination  of  slave-holding  Virginia's 
wrath.  It  w^s  invading  the  virgin  territory  of  liberty  loving 
Massachusetts.  It  was  hunting  the  fugitive  on  free  soil,  and 
tearing  him  from  the  very  embrace  of  sweet  freedom. 
,•  When  the  time  came  to  enlist  Colored  soldiers,  Leonard  A* 
Grimes  was  as  untiring  in  his  vigilance  as  any  friend  of  the  Fifty- 
fourth  Regiment  of  Massachusetts  volunteers,  while  the  members 
of  his  church  were  either  joining  or  aiding  the  regiment.  So 
highly  were  the  services  of  Brother  Grimes  prized  that  the  chap- 
laincy of  the  regiment  was  not  only  tendered  him,  but  urged 
upon  him  :  but  the  multifarious  duties  of  his  calling  forbade  his 
going  with  the  regiment  he  loved  and  revered. 

The  ladies  of  his  congregation  were  busy  with  their  needles, 
thus  aiding  the  cause  of  the  Union;  and  no  church  threw  its 
doors  open  more  readily  to  patriotic  meetings  than  the  Twelfth 
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Baptist  Church*      And   during  those  dark  days  of   the  Union, 
when  all  seemed  hopeless,  when   our  armies    were    weak   and 
small,  the  prayers  of  a  faithful  pastor  and  pious  people  ascended 
day  and  night,  and  did  much  to  strengthen  the  doubting. 
'     The  fugitive-slave   law   and   civil    war   had    done    much  to 
weaken  the  church  financially  and  numerically.     Many  who  fled 
{rom  the  fugitive-slave  law  had  not  returned;  the  young  men 
had  entered   the  service  of  the  countr>%  while  many  others  wtxt 
absent  from  the  city  under  various  circumstances.     But  notwith- 
Btanding  all  these  facts»  God   blessed  the  church — even   in  war 
times, — and  many  were  converted. 

The  struggle  was  now  ended.  **  The  Boys  in  Blue"  came 
home  in  triumph.  The  father  separated  from  child,  the  husband 
from  wife,  could  now  meet  again.  Those  who  were  driven  before 
the  wrath  of  an  impious  and  cruel  edict  could  now  return  to  the 
fold  without  fear.  What  a  happy  occasion  it  was  for  the  whole 
church  I  The  reunion  of  a  family  long  separated  ;  the  gathering 
of  dispersed  disciples.  The  occasion  brought  such  an  undistin* 
guishable  throng  of  fancies— such  joy,  such  hope,  such  blessed 
fellowships — as  no  pen  can  describe. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Rebellion  the  church  nuinbered 
about  246;  and  at  the  close  of  the  Rebellion  it  numbered  about 
300,  notwithstanding  the  discouraging  circumstances  under  which 
she  labored.  The  revivals  that  followed  brought  many  into  the 
church,  and  the  heart  of  the  pastor  was  greatly  encouraged. 

At  first  it  was  thought  that  the  entire  cost  of  the  land  and 
building  would  not  exceed  $10,000 ;  but  the  whole  cost,  from  the 
time  they  began  to  build  until  the  close  of  the  war,\yas  $14,044.09. 
In  1861  the  indebtedness  of  the  church  was  $2, 967,62  ;  at  the 
close  of  the  war  it  was  about  $2,000. 

During  all  these  years  of  financial  struggle  the  church  had 
ever  paid  her  notes  with  promptness  and  without  difficulty. 
And  now  that  the  war  was  over,  freedom  granted  to  the  en- 
slaved, and  the  public  again  breathing  easy,  the  little  church, 
not  weary  of  well-doing,  again  began  the  work  of  removing  the 
remaining  debt.  The  public  was  sought  only  in  the  most  ex- 
treme necessity.  The  ladies  held  sewing  circles,  and  made  with 
the  needle  fancy  articles  to  be  sold  in  a  festival,  while  the  mem- 
bers of  the  church  were  contributing  articles  of  wearing  apparel, 
or  offering  their  services  at  the  sale  tables.  The  proceeds  were 
given  to  the  society  to  pay  its  debts ;  and  it  was  no  mean  gift. 
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From  1S65  to  1 87 1  the  church  grew  rapidly.  Revivals  were  of 
frequent  occurrence  ;  and  many  from  the  South,  learning  of  the 
good  name  of  Rev,  Mr.  Grimes,  sought  his  church  when  coming 
to  Boston.  But  it  was  apparent  that  their  once  commodious 
home  was  now  too  small.  The  pastor  saw  this  need,  and  began 
to  take  the  proper  steps  to  meet  it.  It  was  at  length  decided  that 
the  church  should  undergo  repairs;  and  the  pastor  was  armed  with 
the  proper  papers  to  carry  forward  this  work.  The  gallery  that 
was  situated  in  the  east  end  of  the  church  was  used  chiefly  by 
the  choir  and  an  instrument.  In  making  repairs  it  was  thought 
wise  to  remove  the  organ  from  the  gallery,  and  put  in  seats,  and 
thereby  accommodate  a  larger  number  of  people.  Then,  the  old 
pulpit  took  up  a  great  deal  of  room,  and  by  putting  in  a  new  pulpit 
of  less  dimensions,  more  room  could  be  secured  for  pews.  This 
was  done,  with  the  addition  of  a  baptistry,  the  lack  of  which  for 
nearly  twenty-five  years  had  driven  them,  in  all  kinds  of  weather, 
to  Cliarlcs  River.  Every  thing,  from  the  basement  up,  underwent 
repairs.  The  pews  were  painted  and  furnished  %vith  book-racks. 
The  floors  were  repaired,  and  covered  with  beautiful  carpet;  while 
the  walls  and  ceilings  were  richly  clothed  with  fresco,  by  the 
hands  of  skilful  workmen.  In  the  centre  of  the  ceiling  was  an 
^^  excellent  ventilator,  from  which  was  suspended  a  very  unique 
^"  chandelier,  with  twelve  beautiful  globes,  that  were  calculated  to 
dispense  their  mellow  light  upon  the  worshippers  below.  But  to 
crown  all  this  expensive  work  and  exceeding  beauty  thus  be* 
stowed  upon  the  house,  was  the  beautiful  organ  that  adorned  the 
southwest  conier  of  the  church,  ju^t  to  the  pastor's  right  when 
in  the  pulpit.  It  was  secured  for  the  sum  of  two  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars.     All  was  accomplished.     The  old  house  of  wor- 

»ship  was  now  entirely  refitted.  No  heart  was  liappicr  than  the 
pastor  s  the  day  the  church  was  reopened.*  The  new  and  elegant 
ipgan  sent  forth  its  loud  peals  of  music  in  obedience  to  the 
liilsteriy  touch  of  the  ^'  faith ful  one ^  who  for  more  than  twelve 
years  was  never  absent  from  her  post  of  duty,  and  whom  none 
knew  but  to  love  and  honor. 

What  supreme  satisfaction  there  is  in  the  accomplishment  of 
a  work  that  comprehends,  not  the  interests  of  an  individual,  but 
the  interests  of  the  greatest  number  of  human  beings  I     The 


*  It  was  OUT  gcKxl  fortune  to  be  present,  Wc  rcmcmlicr  tlUtinctly  \\\s  happy  face, 
his  wortls  of  gmtitudc  and  thanks.  And  as  we  looked  atound  cveiy  face  wore  an  eat- 
pmssion  of  complete  satisfaction. 
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labors  of  Rev.  Mn  Grimes  were  bestowed  upon  those  whom  he 
loved.  He  had  tolled  for  his  church  as  a  father  does  to  support 
his  family.  And  no  pastor,  perhaps,  was  ever  more  paternal  to 
his  flock  than  Leonard  A.  Grimes.  He  was  a  man  wondrously 
full  of  loving-kindness, — a  lover  of  mankind. 

It  has  been  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception,  for  a  long  time, 
for  churches  to  carry  heavy  debts ;  and  when  a  church  is  free 
from  debt,  it  certainly  furnishes  a  cause  for  great  rejoicing.  It 
was  so  with  the  Twelfth  Baptist  Church,  For  a  long  time- 
more  than  twenty  years — ^the  church  had  been  before  the  public 
as  an  object  of  charity.  For  more  than  twenty  years  the  people 
had  struggled  heroically  amid  all  of  the  storms  that  gathered 
around  them.  Sometimes  they  expected  to  see  *'///<•  r^^yfo^" 
upon  their  house  of  worship,  but  the  flag  was  never  raised. 

The  debts  of  the  church  had  all  been  removed.  The  house 
was  absolutely  free  from  every  encumbrance  ;  the  people  owned 
their  church. 

But  the  little  church  of  twenty-three  had  become  the  large 
church  of  six  hundred.  The  once  commodious  house  was  now  too 
small  for  the  communicants  of  the  church.  The  pastor  began  to 
look  around  for  a  place  to  build,  and  considered  the  matter  of 
enlarging  the  present  house  of  worship.  He  had  expended  the 
strength  of  his  manhood  in  the  service  of  his  church;  he  had 
built  one  house,  and  had  never  denied  the  public  his  service.  It 
would  seem  natural  that  a  man  whose  life  had  been  so  stormy, 
yea,  so  full  of  toil  and  care^  would  seek  in  advanced  age  the  rest 
and  quiet  so  much  desired  at  that  stage  of  life.  But  it  was  not 
so  with  Brother  Grimes.  He  was  willing  to  begin  another  life- 
time work,  and  with  all  the  freshness  of  desire  and  energy  i 
young  manhood. 

It  was  now  the  latter  part  of  the  winter  of  1873.  A  revival 
had  been  for  a  lung  time,  and  was  still,  in  progress.  Converts 
were  coming  into  the  church  rapidly.  The  heart  of  the  pastor 
was  never  fuller  of  love  than  during  the  revival.  He  seemed 
to  be  in  agony  for  sinners  to  be  saved*  He  impatiently 
paced  the  aisles^  and  held  private  and  personal  interviews  with 
the  impenitent.  He  disliked  to  leave  the  church  at  the  close  of 
the  services.  He  remained  often  in  the  vestibule,  watching  for 
an  opportunity  to  say  a  word  for  the  Saviour.  Brother  C,  G* 
Swan,  who  preached  for  him  once,  said:  **  I  never  beheld  a  mom 
heavenly  face  :  it  seemed  as  if  his  soul  were  ripe  for  heaven*' 
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Those  who  saw  him  in  the  pulpit  the  last  Sabbath  he  spent 
on  earth^ — March  9»  1874 — will  not  soon  forget  the  earnestness 
and  impressiveness  of  his  manner  On  Wednesday,  March  uth, 
he  left  the  scene  of  his  labors  to  discharge  a  duty  nearest  to 
his  heart*  He  took  %ioo  from  his  poor  church,  as  a  gift  to  the 
Home  Mission  Society^  that  was  to  be  used  in  the  Freedmans 
FumI 

On  Friday  evening,  March  T4th,  he  reached  home  just  in 
time  to  breathe  his  last  in  the  arms  of  his  faithful,  though 
anxious  wife.  Thus  he  fell  asleep  in  the  path  of  duty,  in  the 
midst  of  a  mighty  work. 

The  news  of  his  death  spread  rapidly,  and  cast  a  shadow  of 
grief  over  the  entire  community.     The  people  mourned  him. 

The  morning  papers  gave  full  account  and  notice  of  his  death. 
The  following  is  one  of  the  many  notices  that  were  given : 


"DEATH  pF  AN    ESTEEMED   CLERGYMAN. 

**  The  Rev.  L.  A.  Grimes,  the  well-known  and  universally  esteemed 
colored  clergyman,  died  very  suddenly  last  evening,  at  his  residence  on 
Everett  Avenue,  East  Somerville,  He  had  just  returned  from  New 
York,  where  he  had  been  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Baptist  Board  of 
Home  Missions^  of  which  he  was  a  member  He  had  walked  to  his 
home  from  the  cars,  and  died  within  fifteen  minutes  after  his  arrival. 
The  physicians  pronounce  it  a  case  of  apoplexy.  Mr.  Grimes  was 
pastor  of  the  Twelfth  Baptist  Church,  on  Phillips  Street,  in  this  city. 
During  the  twenty-six  years  of  his  ministry  in  Boston  he  had  w^on  the 
confidence  and  regard,  not  only  of  his  own  sect,  but  of  the  entire  com- 
munity. His  labors  for  the  good  of  his  oppressed  race  attracted  public 
attention  to  him  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  and  this  interest  mani- 
fested itself  in  the  generous  contributions  of  Unitarians,  Episcopalians, 
and  Universalists  in  aid  of  his  church.  During  the  thirty^our  dark 
days  of  the  infamous  Fugitive-Slave  Law,  and  the  excitements  occa- 
sioned by  slave  hunts  in  Boston,  Mr,  Grimes  had  a  'level  head/  and 
did  much  to  keep  down  riotous  outbreaks  from  those  who  then  were 
told  that  they  had  no  rights  that  white  men  were  bound  to  respect. 
Fortunate^  indeed,  will  be  the  church  of  the  deceased,  if  his  successor, 
like  him,  shall  be  able  to  keep  them  together,  and  lead  them  in  right- 
eous ways  for  a  quarter  of  a  century." 

On  the  following  Monday  niorning,  at  the  ministers*  nneeting, 
appropriate  remarks  were  made,  and  resolutions  drawn  up.  The 
following  appeared  in  the  daily  papers  ; 
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"  BAPTIST   MINISTERS    MEETING. 

"The  Monday  morning  meeting  of  the  Baptist  ministers  of  Bostoa 

and  vicinity  was  held  at  ten  o'clock^  Monday,  as  is  the  weekly  custom. 
After  the  devoiional  exercises,  the  committee  to  prepare  resolutions  on 
the  death  of  the  late  Rev,  Leonard  Andrew  Grimes  made  their  report 
to  the  meeting.  Pending  the  acceptance  of  the  report  remarks  culogi: 
ing  the  deceased  were  made  by  Rev.  R.  H*  Neale,  DJ>»,  and  olhe: 
The  resolutions,  which  were  thereupon  given  a  place  upon  the  records 
of  the  meeting,  are  as  follows  :  In  the  death  of  Leonard  Andrew 
Grimes,  for  twenty-seven  years  the  pastor  of  the  Twelfth  Baptist  Church 
of  Boston,  the  city  in  which  he  lived,  the  race  for  which  he  labored 
have  sustained  an  irreparable  loss.  The  confrere  of  Daniel  Sharp, 
Baron  Stow»  Phineas  Stow,  Nathaniel  Colver,  Rev.  Mr.  Graves  of  the 
'Reflector/  he  was  one  whose  coming  might  always  be  welcomed  with 
th^  exclamation  of  our  Saviour  concerning  Nathaniel :  *  Behold  an 
Israelite  indeed  in  whom  there  is  no  guile.'  His  last  efforts  were  put 
forth  for  his  race.  He  carried  tu  the  Board  of  the  American  Baptist 
Home  Mission  Society,  of  which  he  had  been  for  many  years  an  hon- 
ored member,  a  large  contribution  from  his  church,  to  help  on  Chrisl^s 
work  among  the  Freedmen,  and,  on  returning  from  New  York,  stopjj 
at  New  Bedford  to  comfort  a  broken-hearted  mother,  whose  little  chil 
was  dying,  and  then  came  to  the  city,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  after  cross- 
ing the  threshold  of  his  home  passed  on  to  God. 

**  His  deatli  affected  the  ministry  and  churches  as  when  *  a  standard- 
bearer  fainteth.'  His  familiar  face  was  ever  welcome.  His  resolute 
bearing,  his  unswerving  fidelity  to  Christ,  to  truth,  to  the  church  at 
large,  and  his  own  denomination  in  particular,  and  his  life-long  service 
as  E  phiiimthropist,  his  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  negro,  to  whom 
he  was  linked  by  ties  of  consanguinity  and  of  sympathy,  made  him  a 
felt  power  for  good  in  our  State  and  in  our  entire  country.  No  man 
among  us  was  more  sincerely  respected  or  more  truly  loved.  His  de- 
parture, while  it  came  none  too  soon  for  the  lired  warrior,  impoverishes 
us  with  the  withdrawal  of  an  all-embracing  love,  and  leaves  God's  poor 
to  suffer  to  an  extent  it  is  impossible  to  describe. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  death  of  this  good  minister  of  Jesus  Christ  im- 
poses heavy  responsibilities  upon  his  surviving  brethren.  The  interests 
of  the  race  of  which  he  was  an  honored  representative  are  impcnllcd, 
Their  noble  champion  has  gone  up  higher  ;  but  no  wailing  Elisha  saw 
the  ascent,  and  cried,  *  My  father,  my  father,  the  chariot  of  Israel  and 
the  horsemen  thereof  *  ;  so  who  can  hope  to  wear  his  mantle  and  con- 
tinue his  work  ? 

**  Resolved,  That  we  tender  to  his  afflicted  widow,  and  to  the  church 
he  had  so  long  and  faithfully  served,  this  poor  expression  of  our  sym- 
pathy, and  this  truthful  evidence  of  our  love. 
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*'  Resah^fd,  That  the  good  of  bis  race,  just  passing  from  the  morning 
[of  emancipation  into  the  noonday  radiance  of  a  hberty  of  which  they 
'have  dreamed,  and  for  which  ihey  have  prayed,  demands  that  a  per- 
manent record  be  made  of  this  noble  man  of  God." 


I  The  ministers*  meeting  adjourned  after  the  reading  of  the 
foregoing  resolutions,  to  attend  the  funeral  services,  which  were 
to  take  place  in  Charles  Street  Church.  At  an  early  hour  in  the 
morning  the  body  was  placed  in  front  of  the  altar  in  the  church 
of  the  deceased,  where  it  lay  in  state  all  the  forenoon,  and  where 
appropriate  services  were  conducted  by  Drs,  Cheney,  Fulton,  and 
others.  Thousands,  of  every  grade  and  hue»  thronged  the  church 
to  have  a  last  fond  look  at  the  face  so  full  of  sunlight  in  life, 
and  so  peaceful  in  death. 

At  one  o'clock  the  remains  were  removed  to  Charles  Street 
Church,  where  the  funeral  services  were  conducted  with  a  feeling 
of  solemnity  and  impressivcness  worthy  of  the  sad  occasion. 
The  addresses  of  Drs.  Ncale  and  Fulton  were  full  of  tenderness 
and  grief.  Both  of  these  gentlemen  were,  for  many  years,  the 
intimate  friends  of  the  deceased*  They  were  all  associated 
together  in  a  noble  work  for  a  number  of  years,  and  there  were 
no  hearts  so  sad  as  those  of  Brothers  Neale  and  Fuiton.  Clergy* 
men  of  every  denomination  were  present,  and  the  congregation 
contained  men  and  women  from  all  the  walks  of  life.  The 
funeral  was  considered  one  of  the  largest  that  ever  took  place  in 
Boston. 

On  the  following  Sabbath  quite  a  number  of  the  Boston 
pulpits  gave  appropriate  discourses  upon  the  "Life  and  Char- 
acter of  the  late  L.  A.  Grimes.**  The  most  noticeable  were 
those  delivered  by  Rev.  R.  N.  Neale,  D,D.,  Rev*  Justin  D, 
Fulton,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  Henry  A.  Cook» 

Within  the  last  decade  quite  a  number  of  educated  Colored 
Baptist  clergymen  have  come  into  active  work  in  the  denomina- 
tion. The  old-time  preaching  is  becoming  distasteful  to  the 
people.  The  increasing  intelligence  of  the  congregations  is  an 
unmistakable  warning  to  the  preachers  that  a  higher  standard  of 
preaching  is  demanded  ;  that  the  pew  is  becoming  as  intelligent 
as  the  pulpit.  The  outlook  is  very  encouraging.  However,  the 
danger  of  the  hour  is,  that  too  many  Negro  churches  may  be 
organized.      We  have  the  quantity  ;  let  us  have  the  quality  now. 
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fWs  Becimnikg  orTKK  Bno  or  tub  REFutiucAN  GovmKNMeNTft  AT  TUB  SotrrH. —  Soimititjf  Kttc* 

TION  MbTHODS  AMD  Noi»TMeRM  SVM fATHV,  —  GeN.  G RAW T  NOT  R^PONVIBLt  FOU  IIIK  DfCLt^lft 
A>*0    Loss  OF  TUB    RRI'LPLtCAN   StATE  G0VIIRKMB^TS  AT  THE   Soimi.  —  A    PA«TV    WtTMOtrf    »_ 

LiVK  Issue, —  So irriiERH  Wah   Claims. — The  Campak^n  or    1876.  -  RtPt'itLiCAK   LtTiiAti 
AMD  Democratic  ACTivtTY,— Dot! BTrPL  RK5tfi.Ts.  — The  Elbctojial  Coiiwt  lit  Cosickbs*.  — ^ 

GftN.  GaKKJELD  Al^D  CONr.KKSSMaN    FOWBR  AND    HaLB  TO  TMl    FHO^O"  AS   LkaDRRS.  —  PSACS* 

rtii.  Results. —  PRKaiDEwr  Haves**  Soitthern  Policy,  — Its  Faillrk.  —  Tmb  Iukas  op  tme 
Hon*  Charles  Fostbr  ow  the  TRKATMEfrrr  or  the  Southerk  I'rohlem,  —  **  Ncymiwo  »vf 
Leaves"  ritOM  Concjliatiom.  —  A  New   Policy   obmamdeei   py  tub  RuruiiLiCAH  P^riy. — 

A    ReMAE*CA»LE  Si'ElsCH    DV   THR    HON,    ChARLES     FomiR    AT     UPIJSR    SaWUUSICY,    OdtO.  ^  H< 

CALLa  rr»M  a  Soud  NnrrM  agaikst  a  Solid  South. —  Hk  sounds  tiie  Kcyhmoti  fou 
THE  North  ant>  T»rR  Natiok  REsronns.  —  The  Decay  akd  Dbath  or  thi  Negko  Gi^vern*! 

MBMTS  AT  TTIE  SoUTH    InEVII  AHLH,  —  TmB    XCiiKO     ML'iT  TLfRN    HtS   A  rTEXTlOW    TO    EotC*no»<^J 
THE    ACCLfML'LAtlOM    OF    PnorERTV   A«D   Bxt'ERlENCE.  —  He    WILL   REltUN     T.j    l^nirrji^i 
"    HE  SMAU.  RE  B^UAL  TO  TUE  DirFJCULT  DUTtBS  OP  CtTIXEKSMiF. 

FROM  1868  to  1872  the  Southern  States  had  been  held  by 
the  Republican  party*  with  but  a  few  exceptions,  without 
much  effort.  The  friends  of  the  Negro  began  to  con- 
gratulate themselves  that  the  Southern  problem  had  been  solved. 
Every  Legislature  in  the  South  had  among  its  members  quite  a 
fair  representation  of  Colored  men.  Among  the  State  officers 
there  was  a  good  sprinkling  of  them  ;  and  in  some  of  the  Slates 
there  were  Negroes  as  Lieut,-Governors.  Congress  had  opened 
its  doors  to  a  dozen  Negroes ;  and  the  consular  and  dipto- 
matic  service  had  employed  a  number  of  them  in  foreign  parts. 
And  so  with  such  evidences  of  political  prosperity  before  their 
eyes  the  friends  of  the  Negro  at  the  North  regarded  his  *' calling 
and  election  sure." 
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In   1875  a  great  financial  panic  came  to  the  business  and 
monetary  affairs  of  the  country.     It  was  the  logic  of  an  inflated 
currency,  wild  and  visionary  enterprises,  bad  investments,  and 
prodigal  living.     Banks  tottered  and  fell,  large  business  houses 
suspended,  and  financial  ruin  ran  riot.     Northern  attention  was 
diverted  from  Southern  poh'tics  to  the  "  destruction  that  seemed 
to  waste  at   noon-day."     Taking  advantage  of    this    the  South 
seized  the  shot-gun  and  wrote  on  her  banners  :     **ffV  musi  carry 
these  States,  peaceably  if  we  can  ;  forcibly  if  we  must,**     An  or- 
ganized, deliberate  policy  of  political  intimidation  assumed  the 
task  of  ridding  the  South  of  Negro  government-    The  first  step 
was  in  the  direction  of  intimidating  the  white  leaders  of  the  Re. 
publican  organizations ;  and  the  next  was  to  deny  employment 
to  all  intelligent  and  influential  Colored  Republicans,    Thus  (rorp 
time  to  time  the  leaders  of  the  Republican  party  were  reduced 
to  a   very   small   number.      Without   leaders  the  rank   and  file 
of  the  party  were  harmless  and   helpless  in  State  and  National 
campaigns.     This  state  of  affairs  seemed  to  justify  the  presence 
of  troops  at  the  polls  on  election  days.     Under  an  Act  of  Con- 
gress **  the  President  was  empowered  to  use  the  army  to  suppress 
B  domestic  violence,  prevent   bloodshed/'  and  to  protect  the  Nc- 
^  groes  in  the  constitutional  exercise  of  the  rights  conferred  upon 
them  by  the  Constitution*     This  movement  was  met  by  the  most 
determined  opposition  from   the  South,  aided   by  the  sympathy 
of  the  Northern  press,  Democratic  platforms,  and  a  considerable 
element  in  the  Republican  party. 
B       In  J 874  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  South  was  such  as  to 
alarm   the   friends  of    stable,  constitutional  government    every- 
where.     The    city   of    New    Orleans   was    in    a  state    of  siege. 
Streets  were  blockaded  with  State  troops  and  White  Line  leagues^ 
and  an  open  battle  was  fought.     The  Republican  State  govern* 
ment  fell  before  the  insurgents,  and  a  new  government  was  es- 
tablished tfi  et  armis.     Troops  were  sent  to  New  Orleans  by  the 
President^  and  the  lawful  government  was  restored.     The  Liberal 
movement  in  the  North,  which  bad  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the 
Republican  tickets  in   Indiana,   Ohio,   New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Connecticut,  and  even  in    Massachusetts,  greatly  encouraged  the 
Bourbon  Democrats  of  the  South,  and  excited  them  to  the  verge 
of  the  most  open  and  cruel  conduct  toward  the  white  and  black 
Republicans  in  their  midst. 

A  large  number  of  Northern  Legislatures  passed   resolutions 
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condemning  the  action  of  the  President  in  sending  troops  into 

the  South,  although  he  did  it  in  accordance  with  law.  Many 
active  and  influential  Republicans,  displeased  with  the  action  of 
the  Republican  governments  at  the  South,  and  the  conduct  of 
the  Forty-third  Congress,  demanded  the  destruction  of  the 
Republican  party.  The  Liberal  movement  had  started  in  1S72, 
Its  leaders  thought  the  time  had  come  for  a  new  party,  and 
Gounsclicd  the  country  accordingly. 

The  Forty-fourth  Congress  was  organized  by  the  Democrats* 
The  Cabinet  Ministers  were  divided  on  the  policy  pursued 
toward  the  South.  In  the  autumn  of  1875  the  shot-gun  policy 
carried  Mississippi;  and  from  the  6th  of  July  till  the  Republican 
government  in  that  State  went  down  into  a  bloody  grave,  there 
was.an  unbroken  series  of  political  murders. 

President  Grant  was  met  by  a  Democratic  Congress ;  a 
divided  Cabinet  :  Zachariah  Chandler  and  Edwards  Pierrepont 
were  in  sympathy  with  him  ;  Bristow  and  Jewell  represented 
the  Liberal  sentiment.  Then,  the  Republican  party  of  the  North, 
and  many  leading  journals,  were  urging  a  change  of  policy 
toward  the  South.  The  great  majority  of  Republicans  wanted  a 
change,  not  because  they  did  not  sympathize  with  the  Negro 
governments,  but  because  they  saw  some  of  the  best  men  in  the 
party  withdrawing  their  support  from  the  administration  of 
Gen.  Grant.  There  were  other  men  who  charged  that  the  busi* 
ness  failures  in  the  country  were  occasioned  by  the  financial 
policy  of  the  Republican  party,  and  in  a  spirit  of  desperation 
were  ready  to  give  their  support  to  the  Democracy. 

It  was  charged  by  the  enemies  of  Gen.  Grant  that  when  he 
was  elected  President  he  had  a  solid  Republican  South  behind 
him;  that  under  his  administration  everything  had  been  lost; 
and  that  he  was  responsible  for  the  political  ruin  which  had 
overtaken  the  Republican  party  at  the  South,  The  charge  was 
false.  The  errors  of  reconstruction  under  the  administration  of 
President  Andrew  Johnson,  and  the  mistakes  of  the  men  who 
had  striven  to  run  the  State  governments  at  the  South  had  to  be 
counteracted  by  the  administration  of  President  Grant.  This 
indeed  was  a  difficult  task,  He  did  all  he  could  under  the 
Constitution ;  and  when  Congress  endeavored  to  pass  the  Force 
Bill,  the  Hon.  James  G.  Blaine,  of  Maine,  made  a  speech  against 
it  »n  caucus.  Mr.  Blaine  had  a  presidential  ambition  to  serve, 
and  esteemed  his  own  promotion  of  greater  moment  than  the 
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protection  of  the  Colored  voters  of  the  South.  And  Mr.  Blaine 
never  allowed  an  opportunity  to  pass  in  which  he  did  not  throw 
every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  success  of  the  Grant  adminis* 
tration,  Mr.  Blaine  has  never  seen  fit  to  explain  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  Force  Bill,  which  was  intended  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  President  in  his  efforts  to  protect  the  Negro  voter 
at  the  South. 

When  the  Nationa4  Republican  Convention  met  at  Cincin* 
nati,  Ohio,  in  the  summer  of  1876,  there  was  still  lacking  a 
definite  policy  for  the  South.  Presidential  candidates  were 
numerous,  and  the  contest  bitter.  Gen,  Rutherford  B,  Hayes, 
at  that  time  Governor  of  Ohio»  was  nominated  as  a  compromise 
candidate.  There  was  no  issue  left  the  Republican  party,  as  the 
**  bloody  shirt"  had  been  rejected  by  the  Liberals,  and  was 
generally  distasteful  at  the  North.  But  the  initial  success  of  the 
Democratic  party  South,  and  the  loss  of  many  Northern  States 
to  the  Republicans,  had  emboldened  the  South  to  expect  national 
success.  But  a  too  precipitous  preparation  for  a  raid  upon  the 
United  States  Treasury  for  the  payment  of  rebel  war  claims 
threw  the  Rt^publicans  upon  their  guard,  and,  for  the  time  being, 
every  other  question  was  sunk  into  insignificance.  So  the  inso- 
lencc  of  the  **  Rebel  Brigadier  Congress,"  and  the  letter  of 
Samuel  Jones  Tilden,  the  Democratic  candidate  for  the  Pres- 
idency, on  the  question  of  the  Southern  war  claims,  gave  the 
Republican  party  a  fighting  chance.  But  there  were  a  desperate 
South  and  a  splendid  campaign  organizer  in  Mr.  Tilden  to  meet. 
And  with  a  shot-gun  policy,  tissue  ballets,  and  intimidation  at 
the  South,  while  a  gigantic,  bold,  and  matchless  system  of 
fraudulent  voting  was  pushed  w^ith  vigor  in  the  North,  there 
was  little  show  of  success  for  the  Republican  ticket.  The  con- 
test on  the  part  of  the  Republicans  was  spiritless.  It  was  diflS- 
cult  to  raise  funds  or  excite  enthusiasm.  The  Republican  can- 
didate had  only  a  local  reputation.  He  had  been  to  Con- 
gress, but  even  those  who  had  known  that  had  forgotten  it.  A 
modest,  retiring  man,  Gov.  Hayes  was  not  \videly  kno%vn.  The 
old  and  tried  leaders  were  not  enthusiastic.  Mr.  Blaine  had  no 
second  choice.  He  was  for  himself  or  nobody.  The  Democrats 
prosecuted  their  campaign  with  vigor,  intelligence,  and  enthu- 
siasm. They  went  "  into  the  school  districts,"  and  their  organ* 
ization  has  never  been  equalled  in  America. 

The   result   was  doubtful      One  thing,  however,  was   sure; 
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the  Negro  governments  of  the  South  were  now  a  thing  of  the 
past.  Not  a  single  State  was  left  to  the  Republican  party. 
Florida,  Louisiana,  and  South  Carolina  were  hanging  by  the 
slender  thread  of  doubt,  with  the  provisions  of  a  returning  board 
in  favor  of  the  Republican  party.*  The  returning  boards  were  the 
creation  of  local  law ;  their  necessity  having  grown  out  of  the 
peculiar  methods  employed  by  Democrats  in  carrying  elections. 
These  boards  were  empowered  to  receive  and  count  the  votes 
cast  for  presidential  electors ;  and  wherever  it  could  be  proven 
that  intimidation  and  fraud  had  been  used,  the  votes  of  such 
precincts,  counties,  etc.,  were  to  be  thrown  out.  The  three 
doubtful  States  named  above  were  counted  for  the  Republican 
presidential  electors.  Their  work  was  carried  before  Congress. 
A  high  joint  electoral  commission  was  created  by  law,  composed 
of  the  ablest  men  of  the  two  parties  in  Congress,  with  the  salt  of 
judicial  judgment  thrown  in.  This  commission  examined  the 
returns  of  the  three  doubtful  States,  and  decided  not  to  go  be- 
hind the  returns ;  and,  according  to  a  previous  agreement,  one 
branch  of  Congress  ratifying,  the  candidate  having  the  more 
votes  was  to  be  declared  duly  elected. 

The  country  was  in  an  unprecedented  state  of  excitement; 
and  even  European  governments  felt  the  shock.  The  enemies 
of  Republican  government  laughed  their  little  laugh,  and  said  that 
the  end  of  the  republic  had  come.  British  bankers  brought  out 
into  the  light  Confederate  bonds;  while  stocks  in  the  United 
States  went  through  an  experience  as  variable  as  the  weather  in 
the  Mississippi  valley.  The  public  press  was  intemperate  in  its 
utteninces,  and  the  political  passions  of  the  people  were  inflamed 
every  hour.  The  national  House  of  Representatives  was  a  vast 
whirlpool  of  excitement, — or,  rather  it  was  an  angry  sea  stirred 
to  its  depths,  and  lashing  itself  into  aimless  fury  by  day  and  by 
night.  When  the  vote  of  a  State  was  called,  some  Democrat 
would  object,  and  the  Senate,  which  was  always  present,  would 
retire,  and  the  House  would  then  open  a  war  of  words  running 
through  hours  and  sometimes  days.  When  the  debate  ended,  or 
rather  when  the  House  had  reached  the  end  of  its  parliamentary 
halter,  the  Senate  would  again  enter,  the  vote  of  the  State  would 
be  counted,  and  the  next  one  called.  Thus  the  count  proceeded 
through  anxious  days  and  weary  nights.  Business  was  sus- 
pended ;  and  the  bulletin  boards  of  commercial  'changes  were 
valueless  so  long  as  the  bulletin  boards  of  the  newspapers  con- 
tained **  the  latest  news  from  Washington." 
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In  this  state  of  affairs  there  was  need  of  statesmen  at  the 
head  of  the  Republican  minority  in  Congress.  There  were 
orators;  but  the  demand  was  for  men  of  judgment,  energy*  execu- 
tive ability. — men  in  whom  the  Democrats  had  confidence,  who 
could  put  a  stop  to  filibustering*  and  secure  a  peaceful  solution 
of  a  unique  and  dangerous  problem. 

These  were  forthcoming;  the  late  President  Garfield  and 
Gov.  Foster,  then  a  member  of  Congress,  with  Kasson.  Hale,  and 
other  members  of  Congress,  were  among  those  most  active  and 
effective  in  securing  a  peaceful  result. 

When  the  electoral  fight  was  on,  and  the  end  seemed  uncer- 
tain, these  gentlemen  stepped  to  the  front  and  fairly  won  the  repu- 
tation of  statesmen.  They  saw  that  if  the  filibustering  of  the 
Democrats  were  brouglit  to  a  close»  it  would  have  to  be  accom- 
plished by  the  leaders  in  that  party  and  on  that  side  of  the 
House,  Accordingly  they  secured  Fernando  Wood,  of  New 
York,  as  the  leader  in  opposition  to  filibu.stcring,  and  John 
Young  Brown,  of  Kentucky,  as  his  lieutenant.  The  Republican 
policy  was  to  allow  the  Democrats  to  lead  and  do  the  talking. 
while  they  should  fall  into  line  and  vote  when  the  proper  time 
came.  But  Fernando  Wood  at  the  head  of  the  Republicans  as  a 
leader,  was  a  spectacle  as  strange  and  startling  as  Satan  leading 
a  prayer-meeting.  It  was  too  much  for  an  orthodox,  close-com- 
munion, hard-shell  Republican  like  Martin  1.  Townsend  ! 

On  Thursday  afternoon,  the  last  day  of  the  alarming  scenes 
in  Congress,  nearly  everybody  had  lost  hope.  There  was  no 
telling  at  what  moment  the  government  would  be  in  anarchy. 
In  the  midst  of  the  confusion,  excitement,  and  threatening 
danger,  the  Hon.  Charles  Foster  was  the  most  imperturbable  man 
in  Congress.  On  Thursday  afternoon  Senator  Hoar,  a  member 
of  Congress  from  Massachusetts,  saw  Mr,  Foster  seated  at  his 
desk  writing  as  quietly  and  composedly  as  if  in  his  private  of- 
fice;  he  seemed  perfectly  oblivious  to  the  angry  storm  which 
was  raging  about  him.  The  cold-blooded,  conservative  New 
England  Senator  was  as  greatly  amazed  at  the  serenity  of  the 
clear-headed  Western  Congressman  as  he  was  distressed  at  the 
impending  disaster.  He  went  to  Mr.  Foster  and  talked  very 
discouragingly  respecting  the  situation.  He  said  that  the  Senate 
was  growing  impatient  at  the  dilatory  conduct  of  the  House, 
and  would  probably^  at  the  earliest  convenience^  send  a  message 
to  the  House  demanding  that  the  latter  open  their  doors  and 
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admic  riuc^  3r.ufr  to  amifdete  the  count.  Congressman  Foster 
3Car=d  ro  tfie  Senator  that  the  House  was  not  in  a  temper  to  be 
doven :  rfzac  a  cesointioa  of  the  character  of  the  one  proposed 
vaniii  jinrrrr  nicher  than  help  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  Tcza. 
tmus  =3YxzTr :  juid  that  if  he  would  only  possess  his  soul  in  pa- 
.  "aeiare  the  nsxag  of  another  sun  R.  B.  Hayes  would  be 
xbiy   and  canstzrutionally  declared   the    President  of  the 


Cnired  States.  And  it  was  even  as  he  said  ;  for  before  four 
ydock  rfae  next  aionxm|r  the  count  was  completed,  and  Hayes 
jieciared  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  the  Constitii- 
tionai  rerm  of  four  years.  This  is  given  as  one  of  the  many 
unwritten  incidents  that  occurred  during  this  angry,  and,  probih 
Wy.  tnost  perilous  controversy  that  ever  threatened  the  life  of 
tlw  American  Republic 

A  new  policy  for  the  South  was  now  inevitable.     From  Octo- 
ber  \^7ti  till  March  1877,  President  Giant  had   refused  to  rccog- 
mze  Cbamfaerlain  as  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  or  Packard  as 
Governor  ot  Louisiana.    He  had  simply  preserved  those  goveni- 
tnents  hi  statu  quj.    He  had  heard  all  that  could  be  said  in  favor 
of  the  Republican  side  of  the  question,  and  seemed  to  believe 
that  it  was  now  beyond  his  power  to  hold  up  the  last  of  the 
XeiCT^'»  governments  with  bayonets.     He  was  right.     It  would 
have   been   as  vain   to  have  attempted  to  galvanize  those  gov- 
crn::u^nts  into  existence  as  to  have  attempted  the  resuscitation 
ot   A  cead  man   by  applying  a  galvanic  battery.     Governments 
mu^t    have,  not    only  the    subjective  elements    of  life,   but  the 
powers  of  self-preservation.      The    Negro   governments    at   the 
Sourli  died  for  the  want  of  these  elements.     It  was  a  pity,  too, 
after   the  noble  fight  the  Republican   party   of    Louisiana   and 
South   Carolina    had   made,  and    after    they  had  secured    their 
electoral  votes  for  Hayes,  that  their  State  officers  who  had  been 
chosen  at  the  same  time  should  have  been  abandoned  to  their 
own  frail  governmental   resources.     But   this  was   unavoidable. 
Thoir  governments  could  not  have   existed    twenty-four  hours 
without  the  presence  and  aid   of  the  United  States  army.     And 
this  could    not   have  been   done    in  the   face   of  the  sentiment 
against  such  use  of  the  army  which  had  grown   to    be  nearly 
unanimous  throughout  the  country.     If  the  Republicans  could 
have  inaugurated  their  officers  and  administered  their  govern- 
ments they  would  have  received  the  applause  of  the  adminis- 
tration at  Washington  and  the  God-speed  of    the   Republican 
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party  of  the  North  ;  but  the  moment   the  United  States  troops 
the  Negro  governments  melted   into  nothing* 


N 
^ 


were  withdrawn 
ncss. 

Every  thing  had  been  tried  but  pacification.  The  men  who 
best  understood  the  temper  of  that  section  knew  it  was  incapa- 
ble, as  a  whole,  of  receiving  the  olive  branch  in  the  spirit  in 
which  the  North  would  tender  it.  But  a  policy  of  conciliation 
was  demanded ;  the  Northern  journals  asked  it.  An  ex-Major- 
General  of  the  Confederate  Army  was  called  to  the  Cabinet  of 
President  Hayes,  and  was  given  a  portfolio  where  he  could  do 
more  for  the  South  than  in  any  other  place.  Gen»  Longstrcet, 
a  gallant  Confederate  soldier  during  the  late  war,  was  made 
Postmaster  at  Gainesville,  Georgia,  and  afterward  sent  as  Min- 
ister to  Turkey.  CoL  Mosby,  another  Confederate  soldier,  or 
guerilla,  was  sent  to  China,  and  Col.  Fitzsimmons  was  made 
Marshal  of  Georgia,  It  was  the  policy  of  the  Hon,  Charles 
Foster  to  have  the  President  recognize  young  men  at  the  South 
who  had  the  pluck  and  ability  to  divide  the  Bourbon  Democratic 
party  of  that  section,  and  hasten  the  day  of  better  feeling  be- 
tween the  sections.  But  the  President,  either  incapable  of  com- 
prehending this  idea,  or  jealous  of  the  credit  that  the  country 
had  already  bestowed  upon  him,  blundered  on  in  selecting  men 
to  represent  his  policy  in  the  South  who  had  no  following,  and 
were,  therefore,  valueless  to  his  cause*  His  heart  was  right,  but 
he  put  too  much  confidence  in  Southern  statesmen. 

The  South  showed  no  signs  of  improvement.  White  Repub- 
licans were  intimidated,  persecuted,  and  driven  out.  The  black 
Republicans  were  allowed  to  vote,  but  the  Democrats  counted  the 
votes  and  secured  all  the  offices.  The  President  w*as  under  the 
influence  of  Alex,  H,  Stephens,  of  Georgia,  and  Wade  Hampton, 
of  South  Carolina.  He  expected  much  ;  but  he  received  noth- 
ing. Instead  of  gratitude  he  received  arrogance.  The  Southern 
leaders  in  Congress  sought  to  deprive  the  Executive  of  his  con- 
stitutional veto  ;  to  starve  the  army  ;  and  to  protract  the  session 
of  Congress.  The  North  had  invited  its  **  erring  brethren  "  back, 
and  had  killed  the  fatted  calf,  but  were  unwilling  to  allow  the 
fellow  to  eat  all  the  veal !  The  conduct  of  the  South  w^as  grow- 
ing more  intolerable  every  day ;  and  the  President's  barren 
policy  was  losing  him  supporters.  He  had  not  tied  to  any  safe 
advisers.  Hon.  Charles  Foster.  Senator  Stanley  Matthews,  and 
Gen.  James  A,  Garfield  could  have  piloted  him  through  many 
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dangerous  places.  But  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  own  abilities; 
amd  left  his  friends  on  the  outside.  The  South  had  gnlped  dovs 
every  thing  that  had  been  given  it,  and  was  asking  for  more 
Every  thing  had  been  given  except  the  honor  of  the  crause  that 
the  Union  army  had  fought  for.  To  complete  the  task  of  coo. 
dilation  it  vas  only  required  that  the  nation  destroy  the  monu- 
ments to  its  hero  dead,  and  open  the  treasury  to  the  payment 
€>f  rebel  war  claims,  and  pension  the  men  who  were  maimed  in  as 
attempt  to  shoot  the  government  to  death.  To  the  credit  of 
Frcsident  Hayes  let  history  record  that  he  did  not  surrender  his 
veto  power  to  arrogant  and  disloyal  Southern  Congressmen. 
He  became  convinced  at  last  that  the  South  was  incapable  of 
appreciating  his  kindness,  and  was  willing  to  change  front*  His 
policy  was  inevitable.  It  did  great -good.  It  united  the  Repub> 
lican  party  against  the  South ;  and  a  splendid  cabinet,  a  dean 
administration,  and  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  wrought 
wonders  for  the  Republican  party. 

There  was  a  ripe  sentiment  in  the  North  in  favor  of  ''a 
change  "  of  policy.  The  very  men  who  had  advocated  padfica- 
tion ;  who  had  *'  flowers  and  tears  for  the  Gray,  and  tears  and 
flowers  for  the  Blue  "  ;  who  wanted  the  grave  of  Judas  equally 
honored  with  the  grave  of  Jesus — the  destroyer  and  the  Saviour 
of  the  countr>'  placed  in  the  same  calendar, — were  the  first  men 
to  grow  sick  of  the  policy  of  pacification.  But  what  policy  to 
inaugurate  was  not  clear  to  them. 

In  the  summer  of  1878  the  Hon.  Charles  Foster  returned  to 
Ohio  from  Washington  City.  He  had  seen  State  governments 
in  the  North  slip  from  the  control  of  Republicans,  because  of  the 
folly  of  the  Hayes'  policy  of  pacification  toward  the  South.  He 
had  the  good-sense  to  take  in  the  situation.  He  saw  that  it  was 
madness  to  attempt  any  longer  to  conciliate  the  South.  He  saw 
that  the  lamb  and  lion  had  lain  down  together,  but  that  the 
lamb  was  on  the  inside  of  the  lion.  Brave,  intelligent,  and  far- 
seeing,  on  the  1st  of  August,  1878,  he  gave  the  Republican  party 
of  the  North  a  battle-cry  that  died  away  only  amid  the  shouts  of 
Republican  State  and  National  victories  in  1880.  This  was  all 
the  North  needed.  A  leader  was  demanded,  and  the  Hon. 
Charles  Foster  sounded  the  key-note  that  met  with  a  response  in 
every  loyal  heart  in  the  country.  His  idea  was  that  as  the 
South  had  not  kept  the  faith  ;  had  not  accorded  protection  to 
the  Negro  voter ;   had  not  broken  up  old  Bourbon  Democratic 


organizations,  it  was  the  imperative  duty  of  the  North  to  meet 
that  section  with  a  solid  front.  Hence  his  battle-cry:  **A  Solid 
North   against  a   So/id  South,*'     The    following   is   his   famous 

(speech — -pure  gold  : 
"  I  happened  lo  be  one  who  thought  and  believed  that  the  President's 
Soy  the  rn  policy,  as  far  as  it  related  to  the  use  of  troops  for  the  support 
of  State  governments,  was  right,      I  sustained  it  upon  the  ground  of 
high  principle,  nevertheless  it  could  have  been  sustained  on  the  ground 

tof  necessity.  The  President  has  extended  to  the  people  of  the  South 
the  hand  of  conciliation  and  friendship.  He  has  shown  a  desire,  prob- 
ably contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  great  mass  of  his  party,  to  bring 
about,  by  the  means  of  conciHation,  better  relations  between  the  North 
and  South,  In  doing  this  he  has  alienated  from  him  the  great  mass  of 
ihe  leading  and  influential  Republicans  of  the  country.  He  had  lost 
their  sympathy,  and  to  a  great  degree  their  support.  What  has  he  re- 
ceived in  return  for  these  measures  of  conciliation  and  kmdness  ?  How 
have  these  measures  been  received  by  the  South  ?  What  advance  can 
we  discover  in  them,  of  the  recognition  of  the  guarantees  of  the  rights 
of  the  Colored  men  under  the  Constitutional  Amendments  ?  Wc  sec 
Jeff.  Davis  making  s[)eeches  as  treasonable  as  those  of  i86i,and  these 
speeches  endorsed  and  applauded  by  a  great  portion  of  their  press  and 
people.  We  see  also  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Singleton,  of  Mississippi, 
in  answer  to  a  question  of  mine  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  declaring 
that  his  paramount  allej^iance  in  peace  and  war  was  due  to  his  State. 

■  *'  No  gentleman  from  the  South,  or  even  of  the  Democratic  party,  has 
taken  issue  with  him.  We  see  also,  all  over  the  South,  a  disposition  to 
resist  the  execution  of  the  United  Stales  laws,  especially  in  the  matter 
of  the  collection  of  internal  revenue.  To-day  there  are  four  U.  S. 
officers  under  arrest  by  the  authorities  of  the  Slate  of  South  CaroHna, 
B  in  jail  and  bail  refused,  for  an  alleged  crime  in  their  State,  while  in  fact 
these  officers  were  discharging  their  duty  in  executing  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  in  that  State.  Their  State  courts  and  their  officers  re- 
fused to  obey  the  writs  of  the  United  States  courts  in  the  surrender  of 
these  men  to  the  United  Stales  authorities.  No  former  act  of  this 
treasonable  State  shows  a  more  defiant  attitude  toward  the  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment, or  a  greater  disposition  to  trample  upon  its  authority.  I  trust 
the  Administration  will*  in  this  case,  assert  in  the  most  vigorous  manner 
possible  the  authority  of  the  United  States  Government  for  the  rescue 
and  protection  of  ihese  officers.  I  have  no  bloody  shirt  to  wave.  If 
there  is  one  man  in  this  country,  more  than  another,  who  desires  peace 
and  quiet  between  the  sections,  I  believe  I  am  that  man.  Gentlemen 
may  philosophize  over  this  question  until  they  are  gray,  but  you  cannot 
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escape  the  discussion  of  this  question  so  long  as  a  Solid  ^outh  menaces 
the  peace  of  the  country.  A  Solid  Democratic  South  means  the  control 
of  the  country  by  the  spirit  and  the  men  who  sought  its  destruction. 

"  My  own  opinion  is  that  there  can  be  no  peace — this  question  will 
not  down,  until  the  menace  of  the  Solid  South  is  withdrawn.  I  had 
hoped  that  the  policy  of  President  Hayes  would  lead  to  the  assertion, 
by  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  South,  of  their  antagonism  to 
Bourbon  Democracy. 

**  I  confess  to  a  degree  of  disappointment  in  this,  though  I  think  I 
see  signs  of  a  breaking  up  of  the  Solid  South  in  the  independent  move- 
ment that  seemed  to  be  gaining  a  foothold  in  all  sections  of  that 
country.  But  the  effective  way  to  aid  these  independent  movements^ 
this  breaking  up  of  the  Solid  South,  is  for  the  North  to  present  itself 
united  against  the  Solid  South.  A  Solid  South  under  the  control  of 
the  Democratic  party  means  the  control  of  the  party  by  this  element. 
It  means  the  repeal  of  the  Constitutional  Amendments,  if  not  in  form, 
in  spirit  It  means  the •  payment  of  hundreds  of  rebel  claims.  It 
means  the  payment  of  pensions  to  rebel  soldiers.  It  means  the  payment 
for  slaves  lost  in  the  Rebellion.  It  means  the  abrogation  of  that  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution  which  declares,  that  the  citizens  of  one  State 
shall  have  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  of  the  citixens  of 
other  States. 

"  If  my  Democratic  friends  who  seem  to  be  anxious  to  bring  aboat 
peace  and  quiet  between  the  sections  are  sincere  and  desire  to  make 
their  expressions  effective,  they  should  act  with  that  party  that  presents 
a  solid  front,  a  United  North,  so  long  as  we  are  menaced  with  the 
Solid  South. 

**  If  it  could  be  understood  in  the  South  that  they  are  to  be  met 
with  a  Solid  North,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Solid  South  would  exist 
in  that  condition  a  single  year.  They  retain  this  position  because  they 
believe  that  they  can  have  the  support  of  a  fragment  of  the  North  ;  and 
thus  with  this  fragment  rule  and  control  the  country.  I  would  have  no 
fear  of  the  control  of  the  country  by  the  Democratic  party  if  it  were 
made  up  of  something  like  equal  proportion  from  all  sections  of  the 
country.  I  discuss  this  question,  first,  because  I  believe  it  the  most 
important  question  at  issue  in  the  pending  canvass.  I  repeat  that  it  is 
the  imperative  ditty  of  t/ie  North  to  meet  the  Solid  South  with  a  united 
frontr ' 

This  speech  was  delivered  at  Upper  Sandusky,  Wyandotte 
Co.,  Ohio.  It  thrilled  the  North,  and  put  new  life  into  the  Re- 
publican party.     It  gave  him  the  nomination  for  governor,  and 
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from  23»<X)0  Democratic  majority  he  redeemed  the  State  by  a  Re- 
publican majority  of  I7»CKX).     A  wave  of  enthusiasm  swept  the 

country.  His  battle-cry  became  the  editorial  of  a  thousand  jour- 
nais,  and  hundreds  of  orators  found  ammunition  enough  in  his 
little  speech  of  a  hundred  lines  to  keep  up  a  campaign  of  two 
years"  duration*  It  is  a  fact  that  history  should  not  omit  to  re- 
cordj  that  from  the  1st  of  August,  1878,  until  the  election  01 
James  A.  Garfield  to  the  presidency,  there  was  no  cessation  to 
the  campaign  in  the  North. 

But  the  securing  of  a  Solid  North  did  not  restore  the  Negro 
governments  at  the  South,  The  North  had  rallied  to  rebuke  an 
insolent  South  ;  to  show  the  Democrats  of  that  section  tliat  the 
United  States  Treasury  should  be  protected,  and  that  the  honor 
of  the  nation  wouid  be  maintained  unsullied.  If  the  South 
would  not  pay  its  honest  debts  there  was  every  reason  for 
believing  that  it  would  not  pay  the  national  debt.  It  was  to  be 
regretted  that  the  Negro  had  been  so  unceremoniously  removed 
from  Southern  politics.  But  such  a  result  was  inevitable.  The 
Government  gave  him  the  statute-book  when  he  ought  to  have 
had  the  spelling-book  ;  placed  him  in  the  Legislature  when  he 
ought  to  have  been  in  the  school-house.  In  the  great  revolution 
that  followed  the  war,  the  heels  were  put  where  the  brains  ought 
to  have  been.  An  ignorant  majority,  without  competent  leaders, 
could  not  rule  an  intelligent  Caucasian  minority.  Ignorance, 
vice,  poverty*  and  superstition  could  not  rule  intelligence,  experi- 
ence, wealth,  and  organization.  It  was  here  that  the  •*  one  could 
chase  a  thousand,  and  the  two  could  put  ten  thousand  to  flight." 
The  Negro  governments  were  built  on  the  shifting  sands  of  the 
opinions  of  the  men  who  reconstructed  the  South,  and  when  the 
storm  and  rains  of  political  contest  came  they  fell  because  they 
were  not  built  upon  the  granite  foundation  of  intelligence  and 
statesmanship. 

It  was  an  immutable  and  inexorable  law  which  demanded  the 
destruction  of  those  governments.  It  was  a  law  that  knows  no 
country,  no  nationality.  Spain,  Mexico,  France,  Turkey,  Russia, 
and  Egypt  have  felt  its  cruel  touch  to  a  greater  or  less  degree. 
But  a  lesson  was  taught  the  Colored  people  that  is  invaluable. 
Let  them  rejoice  that  they  are  out  of  politics.  Let  white  men 
rule.  Let  t/wm  enjoy  a  political  life  to  the  exclusion  of  business 
and  education,  and  they  too  will  sooner  or  later  be  driven  out  of 
their  places  by  the  same  law  that  sent  the  Negro  to  the  planta* 
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riofis  iiid  ra  the  ichoob.  And  if  the  Negro  is  industrious, 
im^si,  5»vTii^  iiii^at  in  labor,  and  laborious  in  study,  there 
\3,  anocher  law  rhac  will  quietly  and  peaceably,  without  a 
^fwrrai  ir  potidczi  shock,  restore  him  to  his  normal  relations  in 
pni:nc2.  3e  -viii  be  able  Co  buiki  his  governments  on  a  solid 
nunfLsnon.  «ita  rac  mnprred  mortar  of  experience  and  knowl- 
:2t55^  Tiis  is  inevTtahiV  The  Xegro  will  return  to  politics  in 
the  jniirh  when  he  k  qualified  to  govern  ;  will  return  to  stay. 
Ere  ^lil  3e  rrrormrd,  courted  and  protected  then.  Then  as  a 
rast-oaares:  is  weil  as  a  tax^adiercr,  reading  his  own  ballot,  and 
caoosig^  ins  iwn  candidates^  he  will  be  equal  to  all  the  exigen- 
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Thv  Nn:i>oB$  op  tmk  Sooth  dsugkt  w  THtm  Homb  so  Lok^  as  it  is  Po«iiilk  roit  them  to 
R0MAiN.  — Ths  Policy  or  AHRtDctBtc  xhkxu  Ricirrs  D^thuctivb  to  twbir  UaBFi'i.N«i*  m 
M»MtiKf:&  OF  Soctrrv,  —  Political  IwTtMtoATitJK,  Mukder,  and  OtTitAGK  distlir»  tm« 
Nbgkoe5.^Tks  Plahtatioh  Chjipit  Svftbm  the  Crime  or  fhb  Cektuhv*  — Thb  Exopus 

KOT  IHSMREO  BV  POLITiriANt,  BVT  TUtt  NaTVRAL  OutCOWB  Ctf  THB  BaRBAROI'S  TrBaTMKnT 
BBSTOWEO     LTPON     THB     NbCROBS     BV    TWE     WHtTtS.  — THE    UnI  RBCEUENTBI}     SLTFFSKt>iG9     OF 

6ck,aoo  Nkgrokb  pubbjkc  fro«  SoiTTMtRN  D&mocratic  Ofprbssiok.  — Their  Patirht, 
CMRi<n-iAK  Endubancb,  —  Tmbir  Industrv,  Morals,  A.VP  Frucalitv.— -Ths  CoRRfiSFOKCB>.T 
OF  TWE  "  Chicago  Inter-Oceak"    seni^    IsFORMATfOK  to    Skkator  Voormeks  RBSFECTIXO 

THB  RbFUCKIS  in   KA}t9A5.  —  Thr   p05ITV>M    OF   GoV.  St.   JoitN    AKD    THK    FAITHFUL   LAtlOVS 

OP    Mrs.   Comstock.  —  Thb   Results  op  thb    Eaodls    BBXKPtcBXT. •*Tiib    South    mvit 

TREAT  TMR  Nrcro   BeTTBR  OR   LOSE  HIS   LaBOB. 

THE  exodus  of  the  Negroes  from  Southern  States  forms 
one  of  the  most  interesting  pages  of  the  almost  romantic 

history  of  the  race.  It  required  more  than  ordinary  causes 
to  drive  the  Negro  from  his  home  in  the  sunny  South  to  a  dif- 
ferent climate  and  strange  country.  It  was  no  caprice  of  his 
nature,  nor  even  a  nomadic  feeling.  During  the  entire  period  of 
the  existence  of  the  Republican  governments  at  the  South  the 
Negroes  remained  there  in  a  state  of  blissful  contentment.  And 
even  after  the  fall  of  those  governments  they  continued  in  a 
state  of  quiet  industry.  But  there  followed  the  decline  of  those 
governments  a  policy  as  hurtful  to  the  South  as  it  was  cruel  to 
the  Negroes. 

During  the  early  years  of  reconstruction  quite  a  number  of 
Negroes  began  to  invest  in  real  estate  and  secure  for  themselves 
pleasant  homes.  Their  possessions  increased  yearly,  as  can  be 
seen  by  a  reference  to  statistical  reports.  Some  of  the  estates 
and  homesteads  of  the  oldest  and  most  reputable  white  families, 
who  had  put  every  thing  into  the  scales  of  Confederate  rebellion, 
fell  into  the  possession  of  ex-slaves.  Such  a  spectacle  w^as  not 
only  unpleasant,  it  was  exasperating,  to  the  whites.  But  so  long 
as  the  Republican  governments  gave  promise  of  success  there  was 
but  little  or  no  manifestation  of  displeasure  on  the  part  of  the 
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whites.  Just  assoon^  however,  as  they  became  the  masters  of  the 
situation,  the  property  of  many  Negroes  was  seized,  and  sold 
upon  the  specious  pica — ^*'  for  delinquent  taxes  ":  and  the  Negroes 
were  driven  from  eligible  places  to  the  outskirts  of  the  larger 
towns  and  cities.  No  Negro  was  allowed  to  live  in  the  vicinity 
of  white  persons  as  tenants ;  and  it  became  a  social  crime  to  sell 
property  to  Negroes  in  close  proximity  to  the  whites.  In  the 
rural  districts,  where  Negroes  had  begun  to  secure  small  farms, 
this  same  cruel  spirit  was  **  the  lion  in  their  way/'  The  spirit 
that  sought  to  keep  the  Negro  ignorant  as  a  slave,  now  that  he 
was  at  least  nominally  free,  endeavored  to  deprive  him  of  one  of 
the  necessary  conditions  of  happy  and  useful  citizenship :  the 
possession  of  property,  the  aggregations  of  the  results  of  honest 
labor.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  fatal  to  the  growth  of  the 
Negro  toward  the  perfect  stature  of  free,  intelligent,  independent, 
and  self-sustaining  manhood  and  citizenship.  The  object  and 
result  of  such  a  system  can  easily  be  judged.  It  was  intendei 
to  keep  the  Negroes  the  laboring  element  after  as  well  as  before 
the  war.  The  accomplishment  of  such  a  result  would  have  been 
an  argument  in  favor  of  the  assertion  of  the  South  that  the  nor* 
mal  condition  of  the  Negro  was  that  of  a  serf;  and  that  he  did 
not  possess  the  elements  necessary  to  the  life  of  a  freeman. 
Thus  would  have  perished  the  hopes,  prayers,  arguments  and 
claims  of  the  friends  of  the  cause  of  universal,  manhood  suffrage. 

Among  the  masses  of  laboring  men  the  iniquitous,  outra^^M 
geous,  thieving  **  Plantation  Credit  System  '*  was  a  plague  and  a^H 
crime.  Deprived  of  homes  and  property  the  Negroes  were  com- 
pelled to  **  work  the  crops  on  the  shares."  A  plantation  store 
was  kept  where  the  Negroes*  credit  was  good  for  any  article  it 
contained.  He  got  salt  meat,  corn  meal,  sugar,  coffee,  molasses, 
vinegar,  tobacco,  and  coarse  clothing  for  himself  and  family.  An 
account  was  kept  by  *'  a  young  white  man,"  and  at  the  end  of 
the  season  **  a  reckoning"  was  had.  Unable  to  read  or  cipher, 
the  poor,  credulous,  unsuspecting  Negroes  always  found  them- 
selves in  debt  from  Sso  to  $200!  This  necessitated  another 
year*s  engagement  ;  and  so  on  for  an  indefinite  period.  Then 
was  nothing  to  encourage  the  Negroes;  nothing  to  inspire  them 
with  hope  for  the  future  ;  nothing  for  their  families  but  a  lan- 
guid, dead-eyed  expectation  that  somehow  a  change  might  comcJ 
But  the  crime  went  on  unrebuked  by  the  men  who  were  growing 
rich  from  this  system  of  petty  robbery  of  the  poor.     For  the 
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cheapest  qualities  of  brown  sugar^  for  which  the  laboring  classes 
of  the  North  pay  8  cents,  the  Negroes  on  the  plantations  were 
charged  ti  and  13  cents  a  pound.  Corn  meal  purchased  at  the 
North  for  4  cents  a  quart,  brought  9  and  10  cents  at  the  planta- 
tion store.  And  thus  for  every  article  the  Negroes  purchased 
they  were  charged  the  most  exorbitant  prices. 

There  were  two  results  which  flowed  from  this  system*  vix. : 
robbing  the  families  of  these  Negroes  of  the  barest  comforts  of 
life,  and  destroying  the  confidence  of  the  Negro  in  the  blessings 
and  benefits  of  freedom.  No  man — no  race  of  men — could  en- 
dure such  blighting  influences  for  any  length  of  time- 
Moreover  the  experiences  of  the  Negroes  in  voting  had  not 
been  extensive,  and  a  sudden  curtailing  and  abridgment  of 
their  rights  w^as  a  shock  to  their  confidence  in  the  government 
under  which  they  lived,  and  in  the  people  by  which  they  were 
surrounded.  It  was  thought  expedient  to  intimidate  or  destroy 
the  more  intelligent  and  determined  Negroes;  while  the  farm 
laborers  were  directed  to  refrain  from  voting  the  Republican 
ticket,  or  commanded  to  vote  the  Democratic  ticket,  or  starve. 
There  never  was  a  more  cruel  system  of  slavery  than  this* 

Writing  under  date  of  January  lo,  1875,  General  P.  H. 
Sheridan,  then  in  command  at  New  Orleans,  says : 

**  Since  the  year  1866  nearly  thirty-five  hundred  persons,  a  great 
majority  of  whom  were  colored  men,  have  been  killed  and  wounded  in 
this  State.  In  1868  the  oflficial  record  shows  ihat  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-four  were  killed  and  wounded.  From  1868  lo  the  present  lime 
no  official  investigation  had  been  made,  and  the  civil  authorities  in  all 
but  a  few  cases  have  been  unable  to  arrest,  convict,  or  punish  the  per- 
petrators. Consequently  there  are  no  correct  records  to  be  consulted 
for  information.  There  is  ample  evidence,  however,  to  show  that  more 
than  twelve  liundred  persons  have  been  killed  and  wounded  during  this 
time  on  account  of  their  political  sentiments.  Frightful  massacres  have 
occurred  in  the  parishes  of  Bossier,  Caddo,  Catahoula,  Saint  Bernard, 
Grant,  and  Orleans/' 

He  then  proceeded  to  enumerate  the  political  murders  of 
Colored  men  in  various  parishes,  and  says ; 

"  Human  hfe  in  this  State  is  held  so  cheaply  that  when  men  arc 
killed  on  account  of  political  opinions^  the  murderers  are  regarded 
rather  as  heroes  than  as  criminals  in  the  localiiies  where  they  reside.  ' 
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This  brief  summaiy  is  not  by  a  politician,  but  by  a  distin- 
guished soldier,  who  recounts  the  events  which  had  occurred 
within  his  own  military  jurisdiction.  Volumes  of  testimony 
have  since  been  taken  confirming  in  all  respects  General  Sheri« 
dan*s  statement,  and  giving  in  detail  the  facts  relating  to  such 
murders,  and  the  times  and  circumstances  of  their  occurrence. 
The  results  of  the  elections  which  immediately  followed  them 
disclose  the  motives  and  purposes  of  iheir  perpetrators.  These 
reports  show  that  in  the  year  1867  a  reign  of  terror  prevailed 
over  almost  the  entire  State.  In  the  parish  of  St.  Landry  there 
was  a  massacre  of  Colored  people  which  began  on  the  28th  of 
September,  1868,  and  lasted  from  three  to  six  days,  during  which 
time  between  three  and  four  hundred  of  them  were  killed. 
**  Thirteen  captives  were  taken  from  the  jail  and  shot,  and  a  pile 
of  twenty-five  dead  bodies  were  found  burned  in  the  woods." 
The  result  of  this  Democratic  campaign  in  the  parish  was  that 
the  registered  Republican  majority  of  1,071  was  wholly  obliter- 
ated, and  at  the  election  which  followed  a  few  weeks  later,  not  a 
vote  was  cast  for  General  Grant,  while  Seymour  and  Blair 
received  4,787. 

In  the  parish  of  Bossier  a  similar  massacre  occurred  between 
the  20th  and  30th  of  September,  1868,  which  lasted  from  three  to 
four  days,  during  which  time  two  hundred  Negroes  were  killed. 
By  the  official  registry  of  that  year  the  Republican  voters  in  Bos- 
sier Parish  numbered  1,938,  but  at  the  ensuing  election  only  one 
Republican  vote  was  cast. 

In  the  parish  of  Caddo,  during  the  month  of  October,  1868, 
over  forty  Negroes  were  killed.  The  result  of  that  massacre  was 
that  out  of  a  Republican  registered  vote  of  2,894  only  one  was 
cast  for  General  Grant.  Similar  scenes  were  enacted  throughout 
the  State,  varying  in  extent  and  atrocity  according  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  Republican  majority  to  be  overcome. 

The  total  summing  up  of  murders,  maimings,  and  whippings 
which  took  place  for  political  reasons  in  the  months  of  Septem- 
ber, October,  and  November,  1868,  as  shown  by  official  sources, 
is  over  one  thousand.  The  net  political  results  achieved  thereby 
may  be  succinctly  stated  as  follows :  The  official  registration  for 
that  year  in  twenty-eight  parishes  contained  47,923  names  of  Re- 
publican voters,  but  at  the  presidential  election  held  a  few  weeks 
after  the  occurrence  of  these  events  but  5,360  Republican  votes 
were  cast,  making  the  net  Democratic  gain  from  said  transac- 
tions 42,563- 
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the  reign  of  terror  was  most 
prevalent,  out  of  1 1,604  registered  Republican  votes  only  nine- 
teen were  cast  for  General  Grant.  In  seven  of  said  parishes 
there  were  7,253  registered  Republican  votes,  but  not  one  was 
cast  at  the  ensuing  election  for  the  Republican  ticket. 

In  the  years  succeeding  1868,  when  some  restraint  was  im- 
posed upon  political  lawlessness  and  a  comparatively  peaceful 
election  was  held,  these  same  Republican  parishes  cast  from 
33,000  to  37,000  Republican  votes,  thus  demonstrating  the  pur- 
pose and  the  effects  of  the  reign  of  murder  in    1868, 

In  1876  the  spirit  of  violence  and  persecution  which»  in  parts 
of  the  State,  had  been  partially  restrained  for  a  time,  broke  forth 
again  with  renewed  fur>'.  It  was  deemed  necessary  to  carry  that 
State  for  Tilden  and  Hendricks,  and  the  policy  which  had  proved 
so  successful  in  1868  was  again  invoked,  and  with  like  results. 
On  the  day  of  general  election  in  1S76  there  were  in  the  State  of 
Louisiana  92,996  registered  white  voters,  and  115,310  Colored, 
making  a  Republican  majority  of  the  latter  of  22>3 14,  The  num- 
ber of  white  Republicans  was  far  in  excess  of  the  number  of  Col- 
ored Democrats.  It  was,  therefore,  well  known  that  if  a  fair 
election  should  be  held  the  State  would  go  Republican  by  from 
twenty-five  to  forty  thousand  majority.  The  policy  adopted  this 
time  was  to  select  a  few  of  the  largest  Republican  parishes  and 
by  terrorism  and  violence  not  only  obliterate  their  Republican 
majorities,  but  also  intimidate  the  Negroes  in  the  other  parishes. 
The  sworn  testimony  found  in  our  public  documents  and  rec- 
ords at  Washington  shows  that  the  same  system  of  assassina- 
tions, whippings,  burnings,  and  other  acts  of  political  persecu- 
tion of  Colored  citizens,  which  had  occurred  in  1 868,  was  again 
repeated  in  1876,  and  with  like  results. 

In  fifteen  parishes  where  17,726  Republicans  were  registered 
in  1876  only  5t75S  votes  were  cast  for  Hayes  and  Wheeler,  and 
in  one  of  them  (East  Feliciana)  where  there  were  2,127  Republi- 
cans registered,  but  one  Republican  vote  was  cast*  By  some 
methods  the  Republican  majority  of  the  State  was  supposed  to 
have  been  effectually  suppressed  and  a  Democratic  victory  as- 
sured. And  because  the  legally  constituted  authorities  of  Lou- 
isiana, acting  in  conformity  with  law  and  justice,  declined  to 
count  some  of  the  parishes  thus  carried  by  violence  and  blood, 
the  Democratic  party,  both  North  and  South,  has  ever  since  com- 
plained that  it  was  fraudulently  deprived  of  the  fruits  of  the  vie- 
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tory  thus  achieved,  and  it  now  proposes  to  make  this  grievance 

the  principal  plank  in  the  party  platform*  for  the  future- 

The  worm  trampled  upon  so  persistently  at  Ieng"th  turned 
over*  There  was  notfeing  left  to  the  Negro  but  to  go  out  from 
the  land  of  his  oppression  and  task-masters. 

The  Exodus  was  not  a  political  movement.  It  was  not  in- 
spired from  without*  It  was  but  the  natural  operation  of  a  divine 
law  that  moved  whole  communities  of  Negroes  to  turn  their  faces 
toward  the  setting  sun.  When  the  Israelites  went  out  of  Egypt 
GoxJ  commanded  their  women  to  borrow  the  finger-rings  and 
ear-rings  of  the  Egyptians.  All  had  sandals  on  their  feet,  staves 
in  their  hand,  and  headed  by  a  matchless  leader.  God  went  be- 
fore them  as  a  pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night. 
But  when  the  Negroes  began  their  exodus  from  the  Egypt  of 
their  bondage  they  went  out  empty ;  without  clothing*  money, 
or  leaders.  They  were  willing  to  endure  any  hardships  short  of 
death  to  reach  a  land  where,  under  their  own  vine  and  fig-tree, 
they  could  enjoy  free  speech^  free  schools,  the  privilege  of  an 
honest  vote,  and  receive  honest  pay  for  honest  work.  And  how 
forcibly  they  told  why  they  left  the  South. 

"  Now,  old  Uncle  Joe,  what  did  you  come  for  ?  " 

"  Oh,  law  !  Missus,  I  fellers  my  two  boys  an*  the  ole  woman  an'  then 
'pears  like  I  wants  a  taste  of  votin'  afore  I  dies,  an'  the  ole  man  done 
wants  no  swamps  to  wade  in  afore  he  votes,  'kase  he  must  be  Repub- 
lican, ye  see." 

"  Well,  old  Aunty,  give  us  the  sympathetic  side  of  the  story  ;  or, 
tell  us  what  you  think  of  leaving  your  old  home.*' 

"  I  done  have  no  home  nohow,  if  they  shoots  my  ole  man  an*  the 
boys,  an'  gives  me  no  money  for  de  washin."-' 


A  bright  woman  of  twenty-five  years  is  asked  her  condition, 
when  she  answers  :  **  I  had  n't  much  real  trouble  yet,  like  some 
of  my  neighbors  who  lost  every  thing.  We  had  a  lot  an'  a  little 
house,  an*  some  stock  on  the  place.  We  sold  all  out  *kase  we 
did  n't  dare  to  stay  when  votin*  time  came  again.  Some  neigh- 
bors  better  off  than  we  had  been  all  broken  up  by  a  pack  of 
**  night-riders'' — all  in  white, — who  scared  everybody  to  death,  run 
the  men  off  to  the  swamps  before  elections,  run  the  ^tock  off,  an' 

*  See  Senator  Windom's  speech  on  the  Exodus,  Monday,  June  14,  1880  ;  also  tbe 
report  of  the  Senate  Comnnittee  having  under  consideration  the  investigation  of  the 
causes  of  the  migration  of  the  Colored  people  from  the  Southern  to  the  Northern  Stal 
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set  fire  to  their  places.     A  poor  woman  might  as  well   be  killed 
and  done  with  it," 

In  the  early  spring  of  1879,  ^^^  ^^^  famous  Exodus  of  the 
Negroes  from  the  South  set  in  toward  the  Northern  States. 

**  Many  already  have  fled  to  the  forest  and  lurk  on  its  outskirts^ 
Waiting  with  anxious  hearts  the  dubious  fate  of  the  morrow. 
Arms  have  been  taken  from  us,  and  warlike  weapons  of  all  kinds ; 
Nothing  is  left  but  the  blacksmith's  sledge  and  the  scythe  of  the  mower/' 

The  story  of  the  emigration  of  a  people  has  been  often  re- 
peated since  the  world  began.  The  Israelites  of  old,  with  their 
wanderings  of  forty  years,  furnish  the  theme  of  an  inspired  poem 
as  old  as  history  itself.  The  dreadful  tale  of  the  Kalmuck  Tartars, 
in  1770,  fleeing  from  their  enemies,  the  Russians,  over  the  deso^ 
late  steppes  of  Asia  in  mid-winter;  starting  out  six  hundred 
thousand  strong,  men,  women,  and  children,  with  their  Hocks  and 
herds,  and  reaching  the  confines  of  China  with  only  two  hundred 
thousand  left,  formed  an  era  in  oriental  annals,  and  made  a  com- 
binatfon  from  which  new  races  of  men  have  sprung.  But  still 
more  appropriate  to  this  occasion  is  the  history  of  the  Hugue- 
nots of  France,  driven  by  religious  persecution  to  England  and 
Ireland,  where,  under  their  influence,  industries  sprang  up  as  the 
flowers  of  the  field,  and  what  was  England's  gain  was  irreparable 
loss  to  France/  The  expulsion  of  the  Acadtans,  a  harmless  and 
inoffensive  people,  from  Nova  Scotia,  is  another  instance  of  the 
revenge  that  natural  laws  inflict  upon  tyranny  and  injustice. 
Next  to  the  persecuted  Pilgrims  crossing  a  dreary  ocean  in  mid- 
winter to  the  sterile  coasts  of  a  land  of  savages  for  freedom's 
sake,  history'  hardly  furnishes  a  more  touching  picture  than  that 
of  forty  thousand  homeless,  friendless,  starvinij  Negroes  going 
to  a  land  already  consecrated  with  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  to 
the  cause  of  free  soil  and  unrestricted  liberty.  It  was  grandly 
strange  that  these  poor  people,  persecuted,  beaten  with  many 
stripes,  hungry,  friendless,  and  without  clothing  or  shelter,  should 
instinctively  seek  a  home  in  Kansas  where  John  Brown  had 
fought  the  first  battle  for  liberty  and  the  restriction  of  slavery! 
Some  journeyed  all  the  way  from  Texas  to  Kansas  in  teams,  with 
great  horned  oxen,  and  little  steers  in  front  no  larger  than  calves, 
bowing  eagerly  to  the  weary  load.  Worn  and  wear>^  with  a  nine 
weeks*  journey,  the  travellers  stra'aed  their  eyes  toward  the  land 
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of  hope,  blindly  yet  beautifully  **  tnistin'  de  good  Lord/'  Often 
they  buried  their  dead  as  soon  as  they  arrived,  many  dying  on 
the  hard  floor  of  the  hastUy-built  wooden  barracks  before  beds 
could  be  provided,  but  praying  all  night  long  and  saying  touch- 
ingly :  **  Come,  Lord  Jesus.  Come  quickly.  Come  with  dyin' 
grace  in  one  hand  and  savin'  love  in  the  other/'* 

A  relief  associatton  was  organized  at  once.  A  dear,  good,  old 
Quaker  lady,  in  her  sixty-fourth  year,  a  quarter  of  a  century  of 
which  had  been  spent  In  relieving  suffering  humanity,  came  for* 
ward  and  offered  her  services  free  of  charge.  The  association 
was  organized  as  The  Kansas  Freedmetis  Reiief  Association,  Mrs. 
Comstock  was  just  the  person  to  manage  the  matter  of  raising 
funds  and  securing  clothing.  In  Gov.  J.  F.  St.  John,  Mrs,  Corn- 
stock  and  the  association  found  a  warm-hearted  Christ  tan  friend- 
Notwithstanding  the  plain^  worid^known  causes,  the  Hon.  D* 
W*  Voorhees,  United  States  Senator  from  Indiana,  introduced  a 
resolution  providing  for  the  investigation  of  "-^  i he  causes  a/  ihi 
migration  &/  the  C&tarcd  peQple  from  the  Southern  to  the  Nartkam 
States''  It  cost  the  Government  thousands  of  dollars,  but  do. 
veloped  nothing  save  what  the  country  had  known  for  years,  that 
the  political  cruelties  and  systematic  robbery  piactiscd  upon  the 
Colored  people  In  the  South  had  forced  them  into  a  free  country. 
In  one  year  those  who  had  taken  up  a  residence  in  Kansas 
had  become  self-sustaining.  They  took  hold  of  the  work  with 
enthusiasm  ;  they  proved  themselves  industrious  and  frugal. 

The  Relief  Association  at  first  supplied  them  with  stoves, 
teams,  and  seed.  In  round  numbers,  in  a  little  more  than  a  year, 
$40,000  was  used,  and  500,000  pounds  of  clothing,  bedding,  etc. 
England  contributed  50,000  pounds  of  goods  and  $8,000  in 
money;  the  chief  givers  being  Mrs.  Comstock's  friends  who 
knew  her  in  her  good  work  abroad.  Much  of  the  remainder  had 
come  in  small  sums,  and  from  the  Christian  women  of  America. 
One  third  was  furnished  by  the  Society  of  Friends.  Ohio  gave 
more  than  any  other  State.  The  State  and  municipal  funds  of 
Kansas  were  not  drawn  upon  at  all,  though  much  had  come  from 
private  sources. 

During  the  first  year  in  Kansas  the  freedmen  entered  upon 
20,000  acres  of  land,  and  plowed  and  fitted  for  grain-growing 
3,000  acres.  They  built  300  cabins  and  dugouts,  and  accumu- 
lated $30,000.      In    1878  Henry  Carter,   of  Tennessee,   set   out 

^  The  Congregationalist,  Aug.  11,  i88a 
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from  Topeka  on  foot  for  Dunlap,  sixty-five  miles  away;  he  carry- 
ing his  tools,  and  his  wife  their  bedclothes.  In  1880  he  had 
forty  acres  of  land  cleared  and  the  first  payrnent  made,  having 
earned  his  money  on  sheep  ranches  and  elsewhere  by  daily  labor. 
He  has  built  a  good  stone  cottage  sixteen  feet  by  ten,  owns  two 
cows,  a  horse,  etc.  In  Topeka,  where  there  were  about  3,000  refu- 
gees, nearly  all  paupers  when  they  came,  all  have  found  means 
in  some  way  to  make  a  living.  These  people  have  shown  them- 
selves worthy  of  aid,  Mrs.  Comstock  has  heard  of  only  five  or 
six  cases  of  intoxication  in  nine  months,  and  of  no  arrests  for 
stealing.  They  do  not  want  to  settle  where  there  is  no  church, 
and  are  all  eager  to  have  a  Bible  and  to  learn.  Schools  have 
been  opened  for  the  adults — the  public  schools  of  Kansas  wisely 
making  no  distinction  on  account  of  color, — ^and  also  industrial 
schools,  especially  for  women,  who  are  quite  ignorant  of  the  or- 
dinary duties  of  home  life. 

In  the  month  of  February,  1880,  John  M.  Brown,  Esq.,  Gen- 
era! Superintendent  of  the  Freedmen*s  Relief  Association  read  an 
interesting  report  before  the  Association,  from  which  the  follow- 
ing extract  is  taken : 

"  The  great  exodus  of  Colored  people  from  the  South  began  about 
the  ist  of  February,  1879,  By  the  ist  of  April  1,300  refugees  had 
gathered  around  Wyandotte,  Ks.  Many  of  them  were  in  a  suffering 
condition.  It  was  then  that  the  Kansas  Relief  Association  came 
into  existence  for  the  purpose  of  helping  the  most  needy  among 
the  refugees  from  the  Southern  States,  Up  to  date  about  60,000  refu- 
gees have  come  to  the  State  of  Kansas  to  live.  Nearly  40,000  of 
them  were  in  a  destitute  condition  when  they  arrived,  and  have  been 
helped  by  our  association.  We  have  received  to  date  $68,000  for  the 
relief  of  the  refugees.  About  5,000  of  those  who  have  come  to  Kansas 
have  gone  to  other  Slates  to  live,  leaving  about  55,000  yet  in  Kansas. 
About  jOjOQD  of  that  number  have  settled  in  the  country,  some  of  them 
on  lands  of  their  own  or  rented  lands  ;  others  have  hired  out  to  the 
farmers,  leaving  about  25,000  in  and  around  the  different  cities  and  towns 
of  Kansas,  There  has  been  great  suffering  among  those  remaining  in 
and  near  the  cities  and  towns  this  winter  It  has  been  so  cold  that 
they  could  not  find  employment,  and,  if  they  did,  they  had  to  work  for 
very  low  wages,  because  so  many  of  them  are  looking  for  work  that  they 
are  in  each  other's  way. 

**Most  of  those  about  the  cities  and  towns  are  men  with  large 
famiiies,  widows,  and  very  old  people.  The  farmers  want  only  able- 
bodied  men   and  women  for  their  work,  and  it  is  very  hard  for  men 
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vith  larg^  families  to  get  homes  among  the  farmers,  Kansas  is  a  oev 
Slate,  and  most  farmers  have  small  houses^  and  they  cannot  take  Urge 
fftmiltes  to  live  with  them.  So,  when  the  farmers  call  for  help,  they 
lipaally  call  for  a  man  and  his  vvite  only,  or  for  a  single  man  or  woman. 
"  Now,  in  order  that  men  with  large  families  may  become  owners  of 
land,  and  be  able  to  support  their  families,  the  K.  F,  R,  As&aciation,  if 
they  can  secure  the  means,  will  purchase  cheap  lands,  which  can  be 
bought  at  from  $3  to  ^5  per  acre,  on  long  time,  by  making  a  small  pay- 
ment in  cash.  They  will  settle  the  refugees  on  those  lands,  letting  each 
family  have  from  twenty  to  forty  acres,  and  not  settling  more  than  six- 
teen families  in  any  one  neighborhood,  so  that  they  can  easily  obtain 
work  from  the  farmers  in  that  section  or  near  by.  I  do  not  think  it 
best  to  settle  too  many  of  them  in  any  one  place,  because  it  will  make 
it  hard  for  them  to  find  employment. 

'  "  If  our  association  can  help  them  to  build  a  small  house,  and  have 
five  acres  of  their  land  broken,  the  women  and  children  can  cultivate 
the  five  acres,  and  make  enou-h  to  support  their  iamilio^  liLili  ;Iie^ 
itien  are  oiit  at  work  by  the  day  to  earn  money  to  m^  the  pajitients 
on  their  land  as  they  come  due.  In  this  way  many  lamili^  can  be 
helped  to  homes  of  their  own,  where  they  can  becon^  M4f->«ist«ininft 
educate  their  children,  and  be  useful  citizens  to  the  State  of  Kansas. 

'*  Money  spent  in  this  way  will  be  much  more  profitable  to  them  than 
so  much  old  clothing  and  provisions.  Then  they  will  no  lo^iga^  be  ob- 
jects of  charity  or  a  burden  to  benevolent  people." 

The  sad  stories  of  this  persecuted  people  had  touched  the 
hearts  of  the  friends  of  humanity  everywhere.  Money  and  cloth- 
ing came  on  every  train,  and  as  fast  as  the  association  could  se- 
cure homes  for  the  refugees  they  were  distributed  throughout 
the  State.' 

A  special  correspondent  of  the  "  Chicago  Inter-Ocean  "  was 
despatched  to  Topeka  to  report  the  condition  of  things  there, 
and  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  great  intellect  of  Senator 
Voorhees.     He  reported  as  follows: 

"ToPEKA,  Kan.,  April  9. — During  the  last  few  days  I  have,  in  obe- 
dience to  your  request,  been  taking  notice  of  the  exodus,  as  it  may  be 

*  We  visited  Kansas  twice  in  1880,  and  again  in  18S1.  Wc  conversed  with  Gov.  St. 
John,  Mr.  John  M.  Brown,  and  other  gentlemen  related  to  and  familiar  with  the 
matter  of  the  Exodus,  and  found  that  those  who  at  the  first  so  violently  opposed  the  com- 
ing of  the  Negroes  had  been  pleased  with  their  simplicity,  patience,  industry,  and 
character.  They  were  all  doing  well.  The  association  had  discontinued  its  work,  and 
the  people  were  settled  in  quiet  homes. 
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Studied  here  at  the  headquarters  for  relief  among  the  refugees  in  Kan- 
8as»  This  is  the  third  visit  your  correspondent  has  made  to  the  *  prom- 
ised iand*  of  the  dusk)r  hosts  who,  fleeing  from  persecution  and  wrongs, 
have  swarmed  within  its  borders  to  the  number  of  25,000.  In  a  letter 
written  while  here  in  December  last  the  number  then  within  the  State 
was  estimated  at  about  15,000,  and  since  that  date  at  least  I2»ooo  more 
have  come.  In  the  *  barracks'  to-day  I  found  what  seemed  to  be  the 
same  one  hundred  *  *  ♦  who  crowded  about  the  stove  that  cold  De- 
cember day  ;  but  they  were  not  the  same,  of  course,  for  their  places  have 
been  filled  many  limes  with  other  hundreds,  who  have  found  their  first 
welcome  to  Kansas  in  the  rest,  food,  and  warmth  which  the  charity  of 
the  North  has  jirovided  here.  So  efficient  have  the  pLm  of  relief  and  the 
machinery  of  distribution  been  made,  that  of  the  thousands  who  have 
passed  through  here,  none  have  remained  as  a  burden  of  expense  to  the 
association  more  than  four  or  five  days  before  places  were  found  where 
their  own  labor  could  furnish  them  support. 

**  If  that  pure  statesman  of  Indiana  whose  great  heart  was  so  filled 
with  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  his  colored  brethren,  that  he  asked 
Congress  to  appropriate  thousands  of  dollars  to  ascertain  why  they 
moved  from  one  State  to  another,  will  come  here  he  will  be  rewarded 
by  such  a  flood  of  light  on  the  question  as  can  never  penetrate  the  re- 
cesses of  his  committee  room  in  Washington,  He  need  hardly  pro- 
pound an  inquiry  :  he  had,  indeed,  best  not  let  his  great  presence  be 
known,  for  in  the  presence  of  Democracy  the  negro  has  learned  to  keep 
silence.  But  in  search  of  the  truth  let  him  go  to  the  file  of  over  3,000 
letters  in  the  Governor's  ofiice  from  negroes  in  the  South,  and  read  in 
them  the  homely  but  truthful  tales  of  suffering,  oppression,  and  wrongs, 
Let  him  note  how  real  is  their  complaint,  but  how  modest  the  boon  they 
seek ;  for  in  different  words,  sometimes  in  quaint  and  often  in 
awkward  phrases,  the  questions  are  always  the  same  :  Can  we  be 
free?  Can  we  have  work,  and  can  we  have  our  rights  in  Kansas? 
Let  him  go  next  to  the  barracks  and  watch  the  tired,  ragged,  hungry, 
scared- looking  negroes  as  they  come  by  the  dozens  on  every  train.  If 
he  is  not  prompted  by  shame,  then  from  caution  necessary  to  the  success 
of  his  errand,  let  him  here  conceal  the  fact  that  he  is  a  Democrat,  for 
these  half-famished  and  terrified  negroes  have  been  fleeing  from  Demo- 
crats in  the  South,  and  in  their  ignorance  they  may  not  be  able  to  com- 
prehend the  nice  distinction  between  a  Northern  and  Southern  Demo- 
crat* If  he  will  be  content  simply  to  listen  as  they  talk  among  themselves, 
he  will  soon  learn  much  that  the  laborious  crosstrxamination  of  wit- 
nesses has  failed  to  teach  him.  He  may  take  note  of  the  fact  that  fleeing 
from  robbery,  oppression,  and  murder,  they  come  only  with  the  plea  for 
work  and  justice  while  they  work.  He  may  see  reason  to  criticise  what 
generally  has  been  deemed  by  Southern   Democrats  at  least,  the  no- 
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>ut  the  others  are  self-sustaining  a^nd 
to  make  the  small  purchase  payments  on  the 
land  as  I  hey  become  due. 

**  If  our  inquiring  Statesman  is  interested  in  observing  in  what  spirit 
these  refugees  receive  the  aid  which  has  made  existence  possible  here 
during  the  cold  winter  months,  he  may  be  profited  i)y  spending  a  few 
days  in  looking  about  the  city  of  Topeka.  There  are  in  Topeka 
alone  over  3,000  refugees,  and  nearly  all  of  them,  paupers  when 
they  came,  have  found  means  in  some  way  to  make  a  living.  In  many 
cases  it  is  a  precarious  subsistence  that  is  gained,  and  in  not  a  few 

(cases  among  late  arrivals  he  would  find  evidences  of  want  and  des- 
titution, but,  compared  with  this,  he  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the 
small  number  of  applicants  lo  the  Relief  Association  for  aid.  Only 
215  rations  were  issued  outside  the  barracks  last  week  to  the  3,000 
refugees  who  came  here  only  a  few  months  since  without  money, 
and  frequently  without  clothing,  lo  undertake  what  seemed  under  the 
circumstances  the  desperate  purpose  of  making  a  living. 
"  The  dangers  and  difficulties  which  beset  the  refugees*  departure 
from  a  land  where  even  the  right  to  emigrate  is  denied  him  are  great. 
♦      ♦      ♦      Yi^  may  learn  (Mn   Voorhees),  however,  from  copies  of 

tover  1,000  letters  in  the  Governor's  office,  that  Gov.  St.  John  has 
never,  in  reply  to  their  appeals,  failed  lo  warn  ihem  of  the  difficulties 
that  would  beset  their  way  here^  and  has  never  extended  ihem  promise 
of  other  assistance  than  that  implied  in  the  equal  rights  which  are 
guaranteed  to  every  citiien  of  Kans^is.  Further  than  this,  however 
surprising  it  may  be  to  Mr.  Voorhees*  theory  of  the  causes  of  the  exo- 
dus, it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  this  very  association,  which  is  charged 
with  encouraging  the  exodus,  has  sent  the  Rev.  W,  O,  Lynch,  a  colored 
man,  lo  the  Souih  lo  warn  ihe  colored  people  that  they  must  not  come 
here  expecting  to  be  fed  or  to  find  homes  already  prepared,  and  to  do 
all  in  his  power  lu  dissuade  them  from  coming  at  all.  Still  ihey  come, 
and  why  they  come  the  country  has  determined  long  in  advance  of  Mr. 
Voorhees'  report.  *  *  ♦ 
^^  '*  While  we  have  Mr.  Voorhees  here  we  would  be  glad  to  have  him 
Pb^a^^^  ^*  ^  State  document  to  be  found  upon  Governor  St.  Jo!m*s  table, 
which  bears  the  Great  Seal  and  signature  of  Gov,  O.  M,  Roberts,  of  the 
State  of  Texas.  It  is  a  requisition  by  the  Governor  of  Texas  upon  the 
Governor  of  Kansas  for  the  body  of  one  Peter  Womack,  a  colored  man, 
who  was  indicted  by  the  Grand  Jury  of  Grimes  County  at  the  last 
November  term  for  the  felony  of  fraudulently  disposing  of  ten  bushels 
of  corn.  From  further  particulars  we  learn  that  this  Peter  Womack 
gave  a  mortgage  early  in  the  spring  of  1879  upon  his  crop  just  planted 
to  cover  a  debt  of  twenty  dollars  due  the  firm  of  Wilson  and  Howcl. 
When  Womack  came  to  gather  his  crop,  he  yields  to  the  importunities 
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of  another  white  creditor  ten  bushels  of  com  to  be  applied  upon  the  debt 
About  this  time  this  Peter  Womack  becomes  influential  in  inducing  a 
number  of  his  colored  neighbors  in  Grimes  County  to  emigrate  to  Kan- 
sas. Undeterred  by  threats  and  despite  the  bull-dozing  methods  em- 
ployed to  cause  him  to  remain  a  'citizen 'of  Texas,  Womack,  with 
others,  sick  of  a  condition  of  citizenship  which  is  nothing  less  than 
hopeless  peonage,  leaves  stock  and  crops  behind  to  seek  a  home  in 
Kansas.  His  acts  in  inciting  the  movement  of  these  black  serfs  are  not 
forgotten,  however,  by  the  white  chivalry  of  Grimes  County.  The  evi- 
dence of  this  surrender  on  a  debt  of  ten  bushels  of  corn,  mortgaged  for 
another  debt,  is  hunted  up,  presented  to  the  Grand  Jury  of  Grimes 
County,  he  is  promptly  indicted  for  a  felony,  and  the  great  State  of 
Texas  rises  in  her  majesty  and  demands  a  surrender  of  his  body.  The 
demand  is  in  accordance  with  law,  undoubtedly, — Texas  law, — but  if 
Texas  would  occasionally  punish  one  of  the  white  murderers  who  do 
not  think  it  necessary  to  leave  her  borders,  this  pursuit  of  a  negro  for 
selling  ten  busl^els  of  corn  from  a  mortgaged  crop  would  seem  a  more 
imposing  exhibition  of  the  power  of  the  commonwealth  to  enforce  its 
laws.*'  * 

The  effect,  or  rather  the  results  of  the  Exodus  have  been  two- 
fold. It  taught  the  Southern  people  that  there  was  need  of  some 
effort  to  regain  the  confidence  of  the  Negroes;  that  the  Negro  is 
the  only  laborer  who  can  cultivate  that  section  of  the  country; 
that  the  Nei^ro  can  get  on  without  the  Southern  people  a  great 
deal  better  than  they  can  get  on  without  Negro  labor;  that  the 
severe  political  treatment  and  systematic  robbery  of  the  Negroes 
had  not  only  driven  them  out,  but  had  discouraged  white  people 
from  settling;  or  investing  money  at  the  South;  that  dissatisfied 
labor  was  against  their  interests;  that  it  was  the  duty  of  business 
men  in  the  South  to  take  a  firm  stand  for  the  protection  of  the 
Nc'^riKV-^,  because  every  stroke  of  violence  administered  to  the 
Negroes  shocked  and  injured  the  business  of  that  section;  and 
that  kind  treatment  of  and  protection  for  the  Negroes  would 
insure  hotter  work  and  greater  financial  prosperity.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Kxodus  benefited  the  Negroes  who  sought  and  found 
new  iuMues  in  a  new  country ;  and  it  secured  better  treatment 
tor  tlio<e  who  remained  behind.  The  Exodus  was  in  line  with  a 
gieat  law  that  governs  nations.  The  Negro  race  must  win  by 
CvMTiact  with  the  white  race:  by  absorbing  all  that  is  good;  by 
the  inspiiation  v>t  example.     He  must  come  in  contact  now  not 


*  Chicago  Iiuer-Ocean,  April  15,  1S80. 
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with  a  people  who  hate  him,  but  with  a  people  of  industrious, 
sober,  and  honest  habits ;  a  people  willing  to  encourage  and  in- 
struct him  in  the  duties  of  life.  Race  lines  must  be  obliterated 
at  the  South,  and  the  old  theory  of  the  natural  inferiority  of  the 
Negro  must  give  way  to  the  demonstrations  of  Negro  capacity. 
A  new  doctrine  must  supplant  the  old  theories  of  pro-slavcry 
days,  and  every  man  in  the  Republic  must  enjoy  a  citizenship  as 
wide  as  the  continent,  and,  like  the  coin  of  the  Government,  pass 
for  his  intrinsic  value,  and  no  more. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX, 

RETROSPECTION  AND  PROSPECTfOK. 

\  GvAire  Dnrmoics  or  ths  Tribu  of  AntiCA.— Slavk  MAnevn  of  Avum  toiw 
lUBD  noM  TMK  DissASBD  AND  Cmminal  Clasms  OF  Apwcan  Socikty. — Amswca  wom 
ArwcA  op  15^000^000  Souls  in  360  Ybam. — Nbgro  Powbk  op  £mdurancb.  —  His  Wokoopvl 

AOIISTBMKNTS    AS    A    LaBORBX,   SolOIBK,  AND    StvDBNT.  —  PlBST    III     WaR«     AND    F«T  W 

DsvoTioN  TO  TMK  CouNmr.— His  loioftVHCSASiBS.  —  Uss.  Stowb*s  Ekkobs.  —  Hn  Gbowimg 
Lots  pok  Schools  and  Chuschbs.  —  His  GufsitAL  Improvkmbnt.— Tub  Nbcbo  will  bnouib 
vo  TUB  End.— Hb  n  Capablb  por  All  thb  Dutibs  op  Citubnship. — Amalcamatiom  «iu 
mr  OBUTBRATB  THB  Racb.  —  Thb  Ambricam  Nbcro  WILL  ovilIzb  Apvica.  — Ay^WA  wiu 
bbtabumi  Sthamship  Communicatioh  with  THB  Dark  Continbnt.  —  Africa  wiu.  tvt  sb 
coatrosBD  op  Statbs,  and  *^  Ethiopia  shall  soom  strbtch  oin*  hbb  Hands  umto  Goo." 

IT  has  been  shown  that  the  tribes  of  Africa  are  divisible  into 
three  classes:  The  tribes  of  the  mountain  districts,  the 
tribes  of  the  sandstone  districts,  and  the  tribes  of  the  al- 
luvial districts ;  those  of  the  mountain  districts  most  powerful, 
those  of  the  sandstone  districts  less  powerful,  and  those  of  the 
alluvial  districts  least  powerful.  The  slave  markets  of  America 
were  supplied/  very  largely,  from  two  classes  of  Africans,  viz. : 

^  Kn>m  the  year  1500  to  i860  the  number  of  slaves  imported  from  Africa  were  as 

K9iU^>w> : 

Kumber  of  Negroes  imported  Total, 

into  America  per  annum. 

From  1500  to  1535  •        •         .         •              500  I2,500 

FrvMU  1525  to  1550  •         .         •         •       5,000  125,000 

Frim\  1550  to  1600  .         .         .         .          15,000  750.000 

Frv»m  i6ix>  to  1650  •        •        .         •     20,000  I.ooo.ooo 

Fivm  1050  to  1700  .        .         .         .         35,000  1.750.000 

Frv»m  I7ix>  10  1750  ....     60,000  3.000.000 

Fiv»m  1750  to  iSoo  ....         80,000  4.000,000 

Fu»m  iSiH»  to  1S50  .         .         .              65.000  3.250.000 

Total.  350  years X3.887.500 

Friuu  iS 50  to  I SOo.  increase  for  decade  .  •  749,93c 

Total  imiKutaiion  of  Negro  slaves  into  America  during 

a  ihti^hI  of  360  years I4.637.431 

or  about  15,000,000  in  round  numbers. 

Th<>  AU*ve  lijjures  are  taken  from  Mr.  Dunbar's  Mexican  Papers.     The  process  by 
%kk'h  h«  ivAchc«  hi*  conclusions  and  secures  his  figures  is  rather  remarkable. 
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criniinal  class,  and  the  refuse  of  African  society,  which  has 
been  preyed  upon  by  local  disease,  decimated  by  wars  waged  by 
the  more  powerful  tribes  which  have  pushed  down  from  the 
abundant  supply  that  has  poured  over  the  terraces  of  the  moun- 
tains for  centuries*  Nevertheless,  some  of  the  better  class  have 
found  their  way  to  this  country.  About  1 37  Negro  tribes  are 
represented  in  the  United  States. 

For  every  slave  landed  safely  in  North  America,  there  was 
one  lost  in  procuring  and  bringing  down  to  the  coast,  and  in 
transportation.  Thus  in  the  period  of  360  years,  Africa  was 
robbed  of  about  30,000,000  of  souls !  When  it  is  remembered 
that  the  Negroes  in  America  sprang  from  the  criminal,  diseased, 
and  inferior  classes  of  Africa,  it  is  nothing  short  of  a  phenom- 
enon that  they  were  able  to  endure  such  a  rigorous  state  of 
bondage.  Under-fed  and  over- worked  ;  poorly  clad  and  miser- 
ably housed  ;  with  the  family  altar  cast  down»  and  intelligent  men 
allowed  to  run  over  it  as  swine;  and  with  the  fountains  of 
knowledge  sealed  by  law  against  the  thirstings  of  human  souls 
for  knowledge,  the  Negroes  of  America,  nevertheless*  have  shown 
the  most  wonderful  signs  of  recuperation,  and  the  ability  to  rise, 
against  every  cruel  act  of  man  and  the  very  forces  of  nature,  to  a 
manhood  and  intcUigent  citizenship  that  converts  the  cautious, 
impartial,  and  conservative  spirit  of  history  into  eulogy  !  They 
have  overcome  the  obstacles  in  the  path  of  the  physical  civilisca- 
tion  of  North  America  :  they  have  earned  billions  of  dollars  (or 
a  profligate  people ;  they  have  made  good  laborers,  efficient 
sailors.and  peerless  soldiers.  In  three  wars  they  won  the  crow^n 
of  heroes  by  steady,  intrepid  valor;  and  in  peace  have  shown 
themselves  the  friends  of  stable  government.  During  the  war 
for  the  Union,  186.017'  Colored  men  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the 
nation,  and  participated  in  249  battles.  From  1866  to  1873,  be* 
sides  the  money  saved  in  other  banking  houses,  they  deposited 
in  the  Freedmcn's  Banks  at  the  South  §53,000,000!  From  1866 
to  1875  there  were  seven  Negroes  as  Lieutenant-Governors  of 
Southern  States  ;  two  served  in  the  United  States  Senate,  and 
thirteen  in  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives,  There  have 
been  five  Negroes  appointed  as  Foreign  Ministers.  There  have 
been  ten  Negro  members  of  Northern  Legislatures ;  and  in  the 
Government  Departments  at  Washington  there  are  620  Negroes 
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employed.  Starting  without  schools  this  remarkable  people 
have  now  14,889  schools,  with  an  attendance  of  720,855  pupils! 
And  this  does  not  include  the  children  of  color  who  attend  the 
white  schools  of^the  Northern  States;  and  as  far  as  it  is  possi- 
ble to  get  the  statistics,  there  are  at  present  169  Colored  students 
attending  white  colleges  in  the  Northern  States, 

The  first  blood  shed  in  the  Revolution  was  that  of  a  Nc* 
gro,  Crispus  Attucks,  on  the  5th  of  March,  1770*  The  first 
blood  shed  in  the  war  for  the  Union  was  that  of  a  Negro, 
Nicholas  Biddle,  a  member  of  the  very  first  company  that  passed 
through  Baltimore  in  April,  1861  ;  while  the  first  Negro  killed 
in  the  war  was  named  John  Brown  /  The  first  Union  regiment 
of  Negro  troops  raised  during  the  Rebellion,  was  raised  in  the 
State  that  was  first  to  secede  from  the  Union,  South  Carolina. 
Its  colonel  was  a  Massachusetts  man»  and  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
College.  The  first  action  in  which  Negro  troops  participated  was  , 
in  South  Carolina,  The  first  regiment  of  Northern  Negro  troops ' 
fought  its  first  battle  in  South  Carolina,  at  Fort  Wagner,  where 
it  immortalized  itself.  The  first  Negro  troops  recruited  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley  were  recruited  by  a  Massachusetts  officer. 
Gen,  B.  F.  Butler;  while  their  first  fighting  here  was  directed  by 
another  Massachusetts  officer,  Gen.  N.  P.  Banks.  The  first  recog- 
nition of  Negro  troops  by  the  Confederate  army  was  in  December, 
1S63,  when  Major  John  C*  Calhoun,  a  grandson  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina statesman  of  that  name,  bore  a  flag  of  truce,  which  was  re- 
ceived by  Major  Trowbridge  of  the  First  South  Carolina  Colored 
Regiment*  The  first  regiment  to  enter  Petersburg  was  com- 
posed of  Negroes;  while  the  first  troops  to  enter  the  Confederate 
capital  at  Richmond  were  Gen,  Godfry  WeitzeKs  two  divisions 
of  Negroes.  The  last  guns  fired  at  Lee*s  army  at  Appomattox 
were  in  the  hands  of  Negro  soldiers.  And  when  the  last  expiring 
eflfort  of  treason  had,  through  foul  conspiracy,  laid  our  beloved 
President  low  in  death,  a  Negro  regiment  guarded  his  remains, 
and  marched  in  the  stately  procession  which  bore  the  illustrious 
dead  from  the  White  House*  And  on  the  jjth  of  May,  1865, 
at  Palmetto  Ranch,  Texas,  the  62d  Regiment  of  Colored  Troops 
fired  the  last  volley  of  the  war! 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  define  the  racial  char- 
acteristics of  the  Negro,  but  they  have  not  been  attended  with 
success, 

Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  has  written  more  and  written 
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iter  about  the  American  Negro  than  any  other  person  during 
The  present  century*  She  has  given  laboriously  and  minutely 
wrought  pictures  of  plantatioji  life.  She  has  held  up  to  the  gaze 
of  the  world  portraitures  comic  and  serio-comic,  which  for  the 
gorgeousness  and  awfulness  of  their  drapery  will  perish  only  with 
the  language  in  which  they  arc  painted. 

But  Mrs.  Stowe's  great  characters  are  marred  by  some  glaring 
imperfections,  '*  Uncle  Tom  *'  is  too  goodish,  too  lamb-like,  too 
obsequious*  He  is  a  child  of  full  growth,  yet  lacks  the  elements 
of  an  enlarged  manhood.  His  mind  is  feeble,  body  strong — too 
strong  for  the  conspicuous  absence  of  spirit  and  passion, 

•*Dred"  is  the  divinest  character  of  the  times — is  prophet^ 
preacher,  and  saint.  He  is  so  grand.  He  is  eloquent  beyond 
compare,  and  as  familiar  with  the  Bible  as  if  he  were  its  author* 
And  every  hero  Mrs.  Stowe  takes  in  charge  must  make  up  his 
mind  to  get  religion,  lots  of  it  too,  and  then  prepare  to  die.  There 
is  a  terrible  fatality  among  her  leading  characters. 

Mrs.  Stowe  has  given  but  one  side  of  Negro  character,  and 
that  side  is  terribly  exaggerated.  But  all  strong  natures  like  hers 
are  given  to  exaggeration,  Wendell  Phillips  never  tells  the  truths 
and  yet  he  always  tells  the  truth.  He  is  a  man  of  strong  convic- 
tions, and  always  pronounces  his  conviction  strongly.  He  has  a 
poetical  nature,  is  a  word-painter,  and,  therefore,  indulges  in  the 
license  of  the  poet  and  painter.  Mrs.  Stowe  belongs  to  this 
school  of  writers.  The  lamb  and  lion  are  united  in  the  Negro 
character.  Mrs.  Stowe's  mistake  consists  in  ascribing  to  the  Ne- 
gro a  peculiarly  religious  character  and  dispositiont  Here  1$ 
detected  the  mistake.  The  Negro  is  not,  as  she  supposes,  the 
most  religious  being  in  the  world.  He  has  more  religion  and  has 
less  religion  than  any  other  of  the  races,  in  one  sense.  And  yet, 
divorced  from  the  circumstances  by  which  he  has  been  sur- 
rounded in  this  country,  he  is  not  so  very  religious.  Mrs.  Stowe 
seizes  upon  a  characteristic  that  belongs  to  mankind  wherever 
mankind  is  enslaved,  and  gently  binds  it  about  the  neck  of  the 
Negro.  Ail  races  of  men  become  religious  when  oppressed. 
Frederick  the  Great  was  an  infidel  when  with  his  friend  Voltaire* 
but  when  suffering  the  reverses  of  war  in  Silesia  he  could  write 
very  pious  letters  to  his  •*  favorite  sister.''  This  is  true  in 
national  character  when  traced  to  its  last  analysis.  Men  pray 
while  they  are  down  in  life,  but  curse  when  up.  And  of  neces- 
sity the  religion  of  a  bond  people  is  not  always  healthy.     There 
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is  an  involuntary  turning  to  a  divine  helper;  a  sort  of  religious 
superstition,  that  believes  all  things,  hopes  all  things,  and  is  pa- 
tient. The  soul  of  such  a  people  is  surcharged  with  an  almost 
incredulous  amount  of  poetry,  song,  and  rude  but  grand  elo- 
quence. And  when  the  songs  that  cheered  and  lighted  many  a 
heavy  heart  in  the  starless  night  of  bondage  shall  have  been  res- 
cued and  purified  by  the  art  of  music,  the  hymnology  of  this 
century  will  be  greatly  indebted  to  this  much-abused  people.  So, 
under  this  religious  garb^  woven  by  the  cruel  experiences  conse- 
quent upon  slavery,  the  lion  slumbers  in  the  Negro. 

Every  year  since  the  close  of  the  Rebellion  the  Negro  has 
been  taking  on  better  and  purer  traits  of  character.  Possessed 
of  an  impressible  nature,  a  discriminating  sense  of  the  beautiful, 
and  a  deep,  pure  taste  for  music,  his  progress  has  been  phenome- 
nal. Strong  ill  his  attachments,  gentle  in  manners,  confiding^ 
hopeful,  enduring  in  affection,  and  benevolent  to  a  fault,  there  is 
no  limit  to  the  outcome  of  his  character. 

Like  the  oscillations  of  the  pendulum  of  a  clock  the  Negro  is 
swinging  from  an  extreme  religious  fanaticism  to  an  extremi 
rationalism.  But  he  will  finally  take  his  position  upon  a  soli* 
religious  basis;  and  to  his  ''faith''  will  add  virtue, knowledge, and 
good  works.  Everywhere  under  good  influences  he  has  made 
good  citizen.  No  issue  in  the  State  has  been  foreign  to  him. 
He  has  proven  his  patriotism  and  his  fondness  for  this  land  to 
which  he  was  dragged  in  chains,  and  in  his  obedience  to  its  laws 
and  devotion  to  its  principles  has  stood  second  to  none.  His 
home  promises  much  good.  His  whole  life  seems  to  have  under- 
gone a  radical  change.  He  has  shown  a  disposition  and  delight 
in  the  education  of  his  children  ;  and  the  constantly  growing  de- 
mand for  competent  teachers  and  educated  preachers  shows  that 
he  has  outgrown  his  old  ideas  concerning  education  and  religion. 
From  an  insatiable  desire  for  gewgaws  he  has  turned  toa  practice 
of  the  precepts  of  economy.  From  the  state  of  semi-civilization 
in  which  he  cared  only  for  the  comforts  of  the  present,  his  desires 
and  wants  have  swept  outward  and  upward  into  the  years  to 
come  and  toward  the  Mysterious  Future.  He  has  learned  the 
difficult  lesson  that  *Vman  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone/*  and  has 
shown  himself  delighted  with  a  keen  sense  of  intellectual  hunger. 
One  hundred  weekly  newspapers,  conducted  by  Negroes,  ; 
feeding  the  mind  of  the  race,  binding  communities  together  by 
the  cords  of  common  interests  and  racial  sympathy  ;   while  the 
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■ks  of  twenty  Negro  authors*  lend  inspiration  and  purpose  to 
every  honest  effort  at  self-improvement. 

The  fiery  trials  of  the  young  Colored  men  who  gained  admis- 
sion to  West  Point,  and  the  noble  conduct  of  the  four  regiments 
of  black  troops  in  the  severe  service  of  the  frontiers  have 
strengthened  the  hopes  of  a  nation  in  the  final  outcome  of  the 
American  Nejjro. 


But  what  of  the  future  ?  Can  the  Negro  endure  the  sharp 
competition  of  American  civilization  ?  Can  he  keep  his  position 
against  the  tendencies  to  amalgamation?  Since  it  has  been 
proven  that  the  Negro  is  not  dying  out»  but  on  the  contrary  pos* 
sesses  the  powers  of  reproduction  to  a  remarkable  degree,  a  new 
source  of  danger  has  been  discovered.  It  is  said  that  the  Negro 
will  perish,  will  be  absorbed  by  the  dominant  race  ere  long;  that 
where  races  are  crossed  the  inferior  race  suffers;  and  that  mixed 
races  lack  tlie  power  to  reproduce  their  species;  and  that  hence 
the  disappearance  of  the  Negro  is  but  a  question  of  time.  Mr, 
Joseph  C.  G.  Kennedy^  superintendent  of  the  Federal  Censusdur- 
ing  the  war,  took  the  following  view  df  this  question: 

'*  That  an  unfavorable  moral  condition  has  existed  and  continues 
among  the  free  Colored,  be  the  cause  what  it  may,  notwithstanding  the 
great  number  of  excelient  people  included  in  that  population*  no  one 
can  for  a  moment  doubt  who  will  consider  that  with  them  an  element 
exists  which  is  lo  some  extent  positive,  arid  that  is  ih*^  fact  of  there  be- 
ing more  than  half  as  many  mulattoes  as  blacks,  forming,  as  ihey  do, 
jdj-  per  cent,  of  the  whole  Colored  population,  and  they  are 
inaternally  descendants  of  the  Colored  race,  as  it  is  well  known 
that  no  appreciable  amount  of  this  admixture  is  the  result  of  marriage 
between  white  and  black,  or  the  progeny  of  white  mothers — a  fact 
showing  that  whatever  deterioration  may  be  the  consequence  of  this 
alloyage,  is  incurred  by  the  Colored  race.  Where  such  a  proportion  of 
the  mixed  race  exists,  it  may  reasonably  be  inferred  that  the  barriers  lo 
license  are  not  more  insuperable  among  those  of  the  same  color  I'hat 
corruption  of  morals  progresses  with  greater  admixture  of  races,  and 
that  the  product  of  vice  stimulates  the  propensity  to  immorality,  is  as 
evident  to  observation  as  it  is  natural  to  circumstances.  These  develop- 
ments of  tlie  census,  to  a  good  degree,  explain  the  slow  progress  of  the 
free  Colored  population  in  the  Northern  States,  and  indicate,  with  unerr- 
ing certainty,  the  gradual  extinction  of  that  people  the  more  rapidly  as, 


*  Thus  far  the  Negro  has  not  gone,  ixs  jiji  author,  beyond  mere  narration, 
may  soon  expect  a  pocl,  a  uovclbt,  a  composer,  and  a  philosophical  writer. 


But  wc 
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whether  free  or  slave,  they  become  diffused  among  the  dominant  race 
There  are.  however,  other  causes,  although  in  themselves  not  sufficient 
va  account  for  the  great  excess  of  deaths  over  births,  as  is  found  to  oc- 
CTir  in  some  Northern  cities,  and  these  are  such  as  are  incident  to  incon- 
genial  climate  and  a  condition  involving  all  the  exposures  and  hardships 
wr.ich  accompany  a  people  of  lower  caste.  As  but  two  censuses  hav2 
been  taken  which  discriminate  between  the  blacks  and  mulattoes,  it  is 
net  yet  so  easy  to  determine  how  far  the  admixture  of  the  races  aflFects 
tneir  vital  power  ;  but  the  developments  already  made  would  indicate 
diar  the  mingling  of  the  races  is  more  unfavorable  to  vitality,  than  a 
cocdirion  of  slavery,  which  practically  ignores  marriage  to  the  exclusion 
oc  :he  admixture  of  races,  has  proved,  for  among  the  slaves  the  natural 
increase  has  been  as  high  as  three  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  ever  more 
rh.in  two  per  cent.,  while  the  proportion  of  malattoes  at  the  present 
period  reaches  but  10.41  per  cent,  in  the  slave  population.  Among  the 
rrce  Colored  in  the  Southern  States,  the  admixture  of  races  appears  to 
liave  progressed  at  a  somewhat  less  ratio  than  at  the  North,  and  we  can 
only  account  for  the  greater  proportionate  number  of  mulattoes  in  the 
y rrth  by  the  longer  period  of  their  freedom  in  the  midst  of  the  domi- 
ik&ai  and  more  numerous  race,  and  the  supposition  of  more  mulattoes 
dtm  blacks  having  escaped  or  been  manumitted  from  slavery." 

WTiatever  merit  this  view  possessed  before  the  war  of  the  Re- 

Sfl'ior..  :t  15  obsolete  under  the  present  organization  of  society. 
T-ie  erv:ronnien:5  ^A  the  Negro,  the  downward  tendencies  of  his 
5cc:^l  !  i.  ana  the  exposed  state  in  which  slave  laws  left  him, 
>jLve  a*.'-  i><?r:>hed.  In  addition  to  his  aptitude  for  study  and  ca- 
rac  :y  for  improvement,  he  is  now  under  the  protecting  and  re- 
xCA  r::r^  "-"rtucnces  of  congenial  climate;  and  pure  sociological 
^'*>  V.:.;  im-jvir:  to  his  offspring  the  power  of  reproduction  and 
t're  A>:.i:y  :.>  maintain  an  excellent  social  footing  with  the  other 
-jLC;:^  o:  the  world.  The  learned  M.  A.  DeQuatrefages  says,  con- 
--  -"^  :h:<  question  : 

N\^"5  -t"  :-^"  eminent  men  with  whom  I  regret  to  differ  take  any 
ivvvv:  V '.  :'"e  :nduence  of  the  action  of  the  surroundings.  I  believe 
.^di  :"vr  s-vnuittons  o:  the  surroundings  play  as  important  a  part  in  the 
.'-•.'a^Sirtjc  o:  rices  a>  they  do  in  other  matters.  They  may  sometimes 
'-*v  .  xo:r^i':::res  restrict,  sometimes  prevent,  the  establishment  of  a 
-♦r  \rc  •-ivv  l"*^*  simple  consideration  accounts  for  many  apparently 
sVfr:rto  cu^-^  ucts.  Etwick  and  Long  have  affirmed  that  in  Jamaica 
u  ,i::vV$  >o  d  out  only  because  they  are  constantly  recruited  by 
A:r',A^^  c:  *^iteswilh  negresses.     But  in  San   Domingo,  in  the 
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Dominican  Republic,  there  are,  we  may  say,  no  whites,  and  the  popula- 
tion consists  of  two  thirds  mulattoes  and  one  third  negroes.  The  num- 
bers of  the  mulattoes  are  there  well  kepi  up  by  themselves  without  the 
introduction  of  fresh  blood.  In  respect  to  fertility,  different  instances 
of  crossing  between  individuals  of  the  two  same  races  may  give  d!6Fcrent 
results,  according  to  the  pUce  where  they  are  effected.  I  believe  it  is 
unnecessary  to  insist  and  show  that  the  physical  and  physiological 
faculties  of  children  born  of  mixed  unions  ought  to  present  analogous 
facts. 

**  In  my  view  the  aggregation  of  physical  conditions  does  not  in 
itself  alone  constitute  the  environment  Social  and  moral  conditions 
have  an  equal  part  in  it.  Here,  again,  it  is  easy  to  establish,  in  the  re- 
sults of  crossings,  differences  which  have  no  other  cause  than  differences 
in  these  conditions.  It  is  true  that  mongrels,  bom  and  grown  up  in  the 
midst  of  the  hatred  of  the  inferior  race  and  the  contempt  of  the  supe- 
rior race,  are  liable  to  merit  the  reproaches  which  are  commonly  at- 
tached to  them.  On  the  other  hand,  if  real  marriages  take  place 
between  the  races,  and  their  offspring  are  placed  upon  a  footing  of 
equality  with  the  mass  of  the  population,  they  are  quite  able  to  reach 
the  general  level,  and  sometimes  to  display  superior  qualities. 

**  All  of  my  studies  on  this  question  have  brought  me  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  mixture  of  races  has  in  the  past  had  a  great  part  in  the 
constitution  of  a  large  number  of  actual  populations.  It  is  also  clear 
to  me  that  its  part  in  the  future  will  not  be  less  considerable.  The 
movement  of  expansion,  to  which  I  have  just  called  attention,  has  not 
slackened  since  the  days  of  Cortez  and  Pizarro,  but  has  become  more 
extended  and  general.  l*he  perfection  of  the  means  of  communication 
has  given  it  new  activity.  The  peoi*le  of  mixed  blood  already  consti- 
tute a  considerable  part  of  the  population  of  certain  states,  and  their 
number  is  large  enough  to  entitle  them  to  be  taken  notice  of  in  the 
population  of  the  whole  world. 

**  These  facts  show  that  man  is  everywhere  the  same,  and  that  his 
passions  and  instincts  are  independent  of  the  differences  that  distin- 
guish the  human  groups.  The  reason  of  it  is  that  these  differences, 
however  accentuated  they  may  seem  to  us,  are  essentially  morphological, 
but  do  not  in  any  way  touch  the  wholly  physiological  power  of  repro- 
duction/' ' 

Race  prejudice  is  bound  to  give  way  before  the  potent  influ- 
ences of  character,  education,  and  wealth*  And  these  arc  neces- 
sary to  the  growth  of  the  race.     Without  wealth  there  can  be  no 


tlnurc,  without  leisure  there  can  be  no  thought,   and  witboal 

loyght  there  can  be   no  progress.      The  future  work  of  the  Nc- 

©  is  twofold  :  subjective  and  objective.     Years  will  be  devotd 

his  own  education  and  improvement  here  in  America.      He 

d!  sound  the  depths  of  education,  accumulate  wealthy  and  thai 

•rn  his  attention  to  the  ctvilization  of  Africa*      The  United 

^cs  will  yet  establish  a  line  of  steamships  between  this  coyn- 

and  the  Dark  Continent-      Touching  at  the  Grain  Coasts  the 

•.*ry  Coast,  and  the  Gold  Coast,  America  will  carry  the  Afri- 

\  missionaries,  Bibles,  papers,  improved  machiner>%  instead  of 

1  and  chains*    And  Africa,  in  return,  will  send  America  indigo, 

m-oil,   ivory,  gold,    diamonds,  costly   wood,  and    her  richest 

asures,  instead  of  slaves.     Tribes  will  be  converted  to  Chris^ 

ty*  cities  will  rise,  states  will  be  founded;  geography  and 

jce  will  enrich  and  enlarge  their  discoveries  ;  and  a  telegraph 

;  binding  the  heart  of  Africa  to  the  ear  of  the  civilized  world, 

ciy  throb  of  Joy  or  sorrow  will  pulsate  again  in  millions  of  souls« 

,  the  interpretation  of  History  the  plans  of  God  must  be  dis- 

ned,  *'i^^r  a  ihousand  years  in  Thy  sight  are  but  as  yesterday 

-«  1/  is  passed^  and  as  a  waick  in  ike  night^" 

ft  I 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
WAI  icer's  appeau 

One  of  the  most  reuiarkabtc  papers  written  bf  a  N^ro  dorbg  the  AtilUSIavery 
Agitation  Movement  was  the  Appeal  of  David  Walker,  of  Boston,  MossAchu&etts.  He 
was  a  i»hopkeeper  and  dealer  in  second-hand  clothes.  He  wa^  born  in  Wilmington* 
North  Carolina,  September  2fi,  1785,  of  a  free  uiotlicr  by  a  slave  father.  When 
fjuile  young  he  said  :  "HI  remain  in  this  bloody  land.  I  will  not  live  long.  As 
true  as  God  reigns,  I  will  be  avenged  for  Uic  sorrow  which  my  people  have  suffered, 
This  is  not  the  place  for  me — no,  no.  I  must  leave  this  part  of  the  country.  It  wiU 
be  a  great  trial  for  me  to  live  on  the  same  soil  where  so  many  men  arc  in  slavery  ;  cer- 
tainly I  cannot  remain  where  I  must  hear  their  chains  continually,  jind  where  t  must 
encounter  the  insults*  of  their  hypocritical  enslavers.     Go,  I  roust !  " 

He  went  to  Boston,  Massachusetts,  where  he  took  up  his  residence.  He  applied 
birosiflf  to  study,  and  in  1827,  capable  of  reading  and  wrilio'j,  he  began  business  in 
lirattle  Street.  He  was  postse-ssed  of  a  rather  reflecxive  and  penetrating  mintl.  And 
before  Mr.  William  Lloyd  Garrison  unfurled  his  flag  for  the  Agitation  Movement, 
David  Walker  wrote  and  published  his  Appeal  in  iSag.  It  was  circulated  widely,  and 
touched  and  stirred  the  South  as  no  other  pamphlet  had  ever  done.  Three  ediUnns 
were  published.  The  feeling  at  the  South  was  intense.  The  foHowing  correspond- 
ence shows  how  deeply  agitated  the  South  was  by  Walker's  Appeal.  The  editor  of 
the  BttstnH  Court fr  observed  :  *'  It  will  be  recollected  that  some  time  in  December 
last  [1S29]  Gov.  Giles  sent  a  message  to  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  complaining  of  an 
attempt  lu  circulate  in  the  city  of  Richmond  a  icditioui$  pamphlet,  said  to  have  been 
sent  there  from  Hoslon.  We  find  in  the  A*i£hm</Hf{ ^Enquirt^r  o{  the  iSih  inst,  [Febru- 
ary, 1830]  the  following  Message  from  the  Governor,  enclo!>.ing  acorre>pundence  which 
unravels  all  the  mystery  which  has  hitherto  enveloped  the  transaction." 

Executive  DEPAHTUtNT,  FetJ.  16th,  iBjo, 
Sir  :  In  compliance  with  the  Advkc  of  the  Executive  Council.  I  do  myseU  the  horjur  of 
trMnsmittinie  herewith  the  copy  of  «  letter  from  the  Honorable  llarrifion  Grmy  (JLis.  Mayor  nf  Ro^ 
Ion,  et-invcv'ng  thctitpy  ot  a  letter  from  him  ftddresscd  to  trtc  Maynr  M  SiivMunRli,  in  answer  to 
one  rciciv^tl  hy  him  Iroiii  that  gentleman  re<>pcct I tiR  n  meditious  pamplilet  written  by  a  person  Of 
color  iu  Boston,  and  circutsited  by  bim  iu  otticr  p>Art^  of  the  UnUcd  Sute». 

V*cry  rrspcctlully,  vour  obd*t  »erT't» 

WM.  B.  GILSS. 
Tbe  Hon.  LtNM  Baxk%^  Sjk^Jker  ^y  iAf  Mmmst  0/ Dfle^aim 

TV  ki*  EjtctiUncy^  the  G^rvern&r  cf  Virpmm  : 

Sim  :  Perceiving  that  k  pamphlet  published  lu  this  dty  has  been  a  tubject  of  anlmidverstOD 
a.id  utieasines<>  in  VirKinia  as  well  as  in  Ge«jrf;ia,  I  bare  presumed  that  it  mifi^ht  not  tie  amiss  to 
i|>pri/c  you  of  the  sciitimenis  •mi  feelings  of  the  city  authoritlcv  in  this  pUicc  rcii-pecting  u.and  for 
Ihot  pufpi'sc  1  bes  leave  to  *c-nd  you  u  copy  nf  my  answer  to  a  letter  from  the  Mayor  of  Savan- 
nah, julnrtsstd  to  me  on  that  -subject.  Voij  may  be  i^^ured  that  vour  good  peonle  cannot  hold  in 
nuirc  mbs^dtiie  detestation  the  sentinuMus  of  the  writer  thon  do  the  ne'tplc  of  tni-s  ciiv.  and,  as  1 
verity  r>el(eve.  the  mass  of  the  New  Bngland  poputaiiun  The  only  difference  is.  that  the  insicr^tfi- 
canceof  the  writer,  the  extravagnncc  of  his  sani;tiinarv  fanaliciwn  tcndine  to  di^i^ust  all  p^ri'Ons 
of  common  humknity  with  hh  ob|cct.  and  the  very  piirtial  circulation  of  this  tiookf  prevent  the  if- 
f«ir  iroai  being  m  subject  of  ejKutemcut  and,  hardly  o(  serious  iJtleaLioQ. 
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I  have  reason  to  believe  thAt  Ihc  book  Is  tltsapprocet!  of  by  the  deceal  portion  even  of  thefrt 
colored  population  in  this  piuce,  and  U  wuuld  Uc  a  c»u>c  of  dee|>  fcr^ret  lo  mCtSltd  I  beltcre  lot  , 
my  wt'll-disposcd  fellow-cilkcn^.  if  a  publiciUon  of  this  character,  and  etiianatioif  f rota  such. i 
aourcet  should  be  thotjght  to  be  cmnmnanced  by  any  of  their  number, 

I  kavc.the  honor  to  be  respectfully,  votir  obedient  servant, 
U.  G.  UTIS,  Alay^rp/thr  City  i*/j 


Boston,  Feb.  to,  iBjo. 


^/  Bemtm. 


T^  the  Mnwr  tf/ Savannak  : 

Sir:  Indisposition  has  prevented  an  earlier  reply  to  your  favor  of  the  i»th  Vi< 
day*  before  the  receipt  of  U,  the  ftamphiti  had  been  fm't  into  u»y  hands  by  o:  » 

Aldcrmea  of  this  city,  who  received  it  from  an  individua!.  it  not  b»%inK  been 

Ecrusied  it  caretuliv,  in  order  lo  ascertain  whether  the  writer  had  inide  hiuk  elr  i    i     i 

iws;  but  notW9thV.tandin(E  the  extremely  bad  and  inflimmatory  tendency  ;  i  i  u  :i  a'  he 
does  notsccm  to  have  viotulcd  any  of  these  biw?.  It  in  written  by  a  free  t^l.i:  w  iiiin,  w  t,i>^i.  i:iic 
name  tt  bears.  He  Ls  a  shopkeeper  and  denier  in  old  clothes^  and  in  a  conversation  whi  h  I 
authorifed  a  youns  friend  of  mine  tu  hold  with  him,  he  openly  avows  the  lentimcnis  of  the  bcicik 
an<l  authorship.  I  aho  hear  that  he  declares  his  intention  to  be,  to  circulate  hLs  pojcnphlets  bv 
mftil,  at  his  uwn  expense,  M  he  cannot  otherwise  effect  his  object, 

Vi3u  m»y  bu  HS^ured,  sir.  that  a  disposition  would  not  be  %vantinK  on  the  part  of  the  ctty 
authorities  here.,  to  avail  themselves  of  any  lawful  inean«  for  preventing  this  attempt  to  throw 
firebrands  into  your  country.  V\'c  regard  it  with  deep  ilisapprobation  and  abhorrence.  Hut,  we 
huve  no  power  to  control  the  piirpo>c  of  the  author,  and  without  it  we  think  that  any  pubbc  ootice 
of  him  or  his  book,  would  miike  matters  worse. 

W  c  have  l»ecu  dcterrniiicdt,  however,  to  {tubliiih  a  i:cneral  caution  to  Captains  and  others, 
ieairist  caposiinf;  themselves  to  thccoDsequeoOtflof  transporting  Incendiary  writings  into  your  and 
the  other  Southern  butc^. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  yottr  obedient  servant. 

H.  G*  OTIS. 


THE  PERIOD  OF  PKEPARATIOH. 


Boston  >  1837. 
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CHAPTER  Xni. 
THE  JOHN  BROWN  MEN. 
The  subjoined  correspondence  was  published  in  the  RtpHblican^  J.  K.  Rukenbrod, 
ilor»  at  Salem,  Ohio,  Wednesday,  Dcccml>er  28,  l5$g.     The  beautiful  spirit  of  self- 
rificc,  the  lofty  devtuion   to  ihe  sublime  principles  of  universal   lihcrly,  and  the 
heroic  welcome  to  the  hour  of  martyrdom,  invest  these  letters  with  intrinsic  historic 

value. 

LETTEA  FROM  EDWtN  COPPOCIL  TO  HIS  UNCLE  JOSHtJA   COPPOCK. 

CMASt-BsroM,  Va,,  December  13,  rSsQ. 
Mv  Dbar  L*Kcue :   I  seat  myf^lf  by  the  stand  to  write  fur  the  hxst  time,  to  thee  and  thy  family. 
Though  fur  fttnii  liome,  nrvtii  overtaken  by  misfortune,  I  have  noi  jTorKotten  you,     Vour  j^enerous 
hospi*  f  '     '      "- '      -    '  -  T^^r  my  sliort  stay  with  you  last  Sprinif  is  stamped  indelibly  mmn  my 
hear  I  >  itv  besicwcd  upon  Diy  poor  brother,  at  tbc  same  ttmei,' who  now 

wiiri  naUvc  land,     Bui  thank  God  he  is  free,  and  I  am  tttankful  it  is  I  wbo 

b*V^  ^;.L-.lil  i-i    mill. 

1  V  cotiic  when  he  will  remember  me.     And  the  time  may  come  when  he  will  still 

tUTi^  '-^  the  taust  in  tokicA  I dif.    Thank  God  the  principles  of  the  cause  in  which  we 

wcf '  //  nvt  dit  'iviik  me  nmi  my  brnve  fotftradts.    They  will  spread  Wider  and  wider, 

and  :  j^\\  with  rach  hour  that  passes. 

I  truth  will  c^eho  throuffh  our  land,  brinj;inK  convictioii  to  the  erring,  and  adding 

nUTTi  'u*  wu/ tmjijt  untftw^  tts  KiHHt'r.    The  Lau<»e  of  everlasting  truth 

and  ^  and  to  conquer/' ufitil  onr  broad  and  bcautie^ul  land  shall 

re.st  :  11!  had  h*)t>cd  to  live  to  sec  the  dawn  of  that  glorious  day.     £ 

had  li  1  n  I  •  11  t  t  «  >tv  ^iM  I  >iin  .j.les  of  the  DcclaratioQ  of  our  Independence  fully  realized,  t 
hud  ho|jc<1  (n  see  the  dark  stain  ol  slaverv  hlotied  f  rotn  our  land,  and  the  iihti  of  our  boasted 
freedom  vTused  ;  when  we  *.?in  »tty  in  truth  that  our  beUtved  country  is  '*  the  land  of  tlie  free,  and 
the  hnmc  of  the  brave/*  — But  this  cannot  be.  I  have  hemrd  my  sentence  |:ta«sed,  niy  doom  is 
sealed.  Hut  two  brief  davti  between  me  and  eternity.  At  the  expir.ilik>n  of  tho&e  twci  davs,  t 
SliatI  stand  ufion  the  scsiiT'iM  to  take  uiv  la<.t  look  at  earthly  scents  Hut  that  stiifTtjld  ha*.' but 
llltte  drrud  fnf  mc :  for  I  honestly  believe  1  am  innocc- •    *    ■  '    —      ........   ■  .-  .  .  v.  .  .  -  -■•  -nent, 

Hut  liv  ihe  tttltinK  of  mv  life,  aiiil  the  lives  i»f  m\  \\\%l 

f^loflous  (fay,  ^vhen  the  slave  %>  ill  rejoice  in  hh  frc^^  jn, 

and  uni  i;ro)intr>g  nn  more  under  the  yoke  of  oppft-.-.i.-i..  l,ui  .  i..^.7,i  ii.-n^  l,w-,v  a^^^\.w  ihls 
short  scrawl  a^  a  remembrance  of  me.  Remember  me  to  my  relatives  aad  ir tends.  And  aow 
Farewell.  From  ihy  nephew^ 

EDWIN   COPPOCK- 

P,  S,  I  wilt  sav  for  1  know  It  will  t>e  a  satisfaction  to  all  of  you.  that  we  are  afl  kindly  treated, 
mii<(i  T  hope  the  Nokh  will  not  fail  to  give  She  riff  Campbell  and  Captain  Avis  due  acknowled^' 
meat  for  their  kind  and  noble  actions.  E. 

LETTER   FROM    EDWIN   CaPPOCK  TO  THOMAS   WINN. 
Mv  D«AR  pKiitNo  Thomas  WjHK :     For  thy  love  and  sympathy,  and  for  ihv  T  ex- 

ertion in  my  behalf,  accept  my  warmest  thiinks.     I  have  no  word^  to  tell  the  nr  <  love 

Ihavel'Tinee      And  may  God  bles»  thee  and  thy   family,  for  the  love  and  k.  Itaa 

alwuys  shown  towards  my  fumily  and  me.  And  when  life  with  thee  is  over,  may  wc  kkci  on  (llfti 
shore  where  there  is  no  parting,  is  the  farewell  prayer  of  thy  troe  Friend. 

BO  WIN  COPPOCK. 

THAT  LETTER, 

The  following  is  the  letter  from  Edwin  Coppock,  seized  upon  by  the  Virginia 
authorities  as  a  prelence  for  not  commuting  his  sentence.  The  offensive  remark  con- 
sisted nlonc  wherein  he  apoke  of  the  chivalt)'  as  '*  the  enemy.**  There  certainly  is 
nothing  in  ihis  cummunicalion  ihat  Cf>uld  justify  a  Government  in  taking  the  life  of  a 
man  whrjm  it  otherwise  considered  not  guilty  of  a  capital  crime,  but  whose  greatest 
offence  was  that  of  being  found,  as  Wi&e  claimed,  in  bad  company.  We  give  the 
letter  entire  ; 


J 


APriiXDIX. 

EDWIN    r.Jll-CK.K    TO   MR^.    Bi:0\VX. 

Cn 'i»:.F«^T'..N  Jam.,  \'ikgim\.  Noven:.!>*r  -.  vf. 
*  — D  ar  M.i  '.;iTii:     I  \va«i.  vcr\-  Sdrry  ihat.  j-uur  request  to  «c<  tvr  r  -:  ■    -^i 

•  :  '-;  I.  c  rruv--Hciir:t..!.'   winch  she  lolii  me  was  a  prost-nt  :r . :.   v    -     .-  . 
■   ■■  ■  :.r.i  .«..  .  [.li.Mv;  at.  cf,t  my  thanks. 

■.■k.  a:.i  niyc-.i".  'iccply' !>yini>athi/c  with  y  »u  ii:  yur  »^:.i  r-c--.  iv  ■:=■!— 
.  i  \\X\\  An  .1  :::.■!  Marilia.  'Thcv  uure  I'.i  U!»as  &i>tcr:»,  ai.u  a»  :ry.i=;s  ♦ 
\.\  t.ic  dark  h  --.jr  t-t  triul  and  afnictinn. 

r.s  \v!.c:i  in'.-y  ull.     Oliver  livcil  but  a  few  niomen:'*  afltr  hewss*;' 
•  ;.  .».  It  I  1  a  :r.!v  l'>  liis  fale.     Wut^on  was  ^h.^t  i.t   lo  o'clvnTK  on  >!■;-  a 
.'.  :      ■  1   f  <  ■  :»  '\i-d:ie^day  morni::i:.    UeMiflcrcfl  n^u..  h.    T:-    -cr.  '  -   ^.i 
;.■::  ii:  :.  -i  ■  '.n  \  M'.nil.iy  aflcrn«>"n   h<'  inn-hi  luavtlv  u^air>t  trie  ffi-r,  ■*! 
'::.c  ti.uiny  \v«.rc  repulsed,  ami  the  cxci:t:;iii:n£  ol  thu  LU^rge 'wa:* -.-.tr.  t 


h.  *. 


■  i.<  .-n  pr;s«jner'..  he  was  placer^  in  the  piiar-l-h-nisc  wi:h  me.     He  r-r-.f-a'-.r: 
•j  :  i>«:nc!.   'H  whie  ii   hc  w.ts  IvintJ.     1  bcji^e  I  hard  I'lr  a  bed  U>x  ri:::-.  ■  :  e"  -.r  * 

'^'-I'.xrx  n  .:.c  for  hiin.     I  iiM>k  uff  my  oiat  a:i  1  plural!  it  under  li:ir..  a-  die.: 

.  -A  :,!.  Ii  r"J*i'i   n  he  died  wjihuut  a  'groau  ux  a  biTujz^le. 
.— -- n..:-.  tiiiriV.::.:;  thai  they  may  atlurd  ti)  you.ai.di-j   ilie  licreave-ii  w  .d.^f 

.  A::rii  .in  :  Mjitba,  with  our  last  farewell. 

Vours  tiulv, 

EDWIN  COPPijCFv. 

cook's    l.Asl     I.tntK    TO   HIS    WIFE. 

Cm  \KLESTovvN  Jail.  L>cC.  :f,  :-f;. 
T  •:  <"■'[;,■  :  F- r  the  li^t  time  I  take  my  pen  m  address  \  o-;  —  :  r  :hc- I.:*'.  ::~e 
:  -J  .:::.  :  .  jue  ur  ihe  a:i'<(.nt.  1  uni  h;/>'UI  t-i  le.ive  \  ou  ."i.R  i  i  .i-  w  .-J-,  r-.r- 
_  .  .J.-.  •.  ■  >  -"irRrkr.  LiK-k  with  the  eves  of  ln'pc  biy.fnd  thevj  eoi  i::e, 
._'  r  •.  a".  hi«h*er  ui'-rnjw  that  shall  know  n  >  liouds  nr  sna»1''..s  itk  iisi  "U-ny 
*  r.    s  .  >e'.     To  that  eternal  day  1  trust,  beloied.  I  am  r  -ine  now.     ?ur  me 

-  r  ..n  vr!  ISM  :u:t.re.     I  am  orilV  P'-injl  fr-m  iiiv  tamsj  'in  earth  ti  a  h  'xc  jn 
\- <.  ..  -1  :si.'r  «i  :i  ut:-!   pii-.-l,  t<>  tt.e  clear  blue  --kies.  the  fl.iw.np  fo'.nrair.-.  and 

-.    •:  .  .'-icr  J.  -1  briL'fi^er  land,  whij>c  onlv  eiitrauLC  is  thruugh  the  vale  u:  'Jeaih 
■■  .v    .  t-.o  V,'.:.b. 

.^*  I  ji  :.  •  -.Iv  L'ln^  l:ome;  goinp  to  meet  my  Saviour  and  my  (»od  ;  p  ^irp  to 

..  .    i  ■..  A.:  j'-'i  wj-i.!i  ; -r  \'iu.     E.ich  li<»ur  tliat  pis>es,  every  "iillirij;  IkiI. '-ri- 

-:    :  .  -rh   iiij.     We  are  l.\:  iiiljiiiins  I'.ere,  i-iunieyir.a:  l-.i  uiir   l-'uther  s  j.ouse. 

.     .  'a.-jt.  r    .1  I  :  »  wandi-r:  ?  had  »wel  o'er  w:l.i  uoubts  arid  icars.  ihev  .t'.en 

:">.  r    1 '.-     c  ;  yet.  s".:ll  all  wearte<l.  Ihev  inu«>t  move  alonjj.     Si>me  i-.ake  a 

■ .  \-   :  :    r.  :   i.:-.  ::.f  .r  p  Ijrinias;.'  i;i  the  brinht  morn  ot  life  ;  tliey  know  i:- ■  w eari- 

.  -     r      ■■.■;    :  '■    i  -"^  'Tm  :ijf.     1   a;ui   mv  (  omraaes  hi-ri.-   :i'i;  ;;:.   v.^ 

i_       •    .■-■.:  ;.  «.:*J'j  .  :  w  t  can  alin«i-l  >'.;e  our  hume-.    A  lew  u.    n.ti.-rs 

■■'-•.    "    '••  .•  •'-.  •  1  ■■.  ■  J  ■  urt't-r  ar;(l  my  livh/  one,  lin'^erini:  on  the  ii;?j;c-! 

-  •     •"..'    :     ■-■  .  ^•..■.  .-       ;■■.•-      .■- er  ip.  n.v  in.i-.Vf.i  micv  ;  tho'-c  >trTin»»  v  '.  I  •»■    -i 

.  :  .     «      •  J  ^:.  I  1    A  -  \    .1  w  i!l  ^l:■e  ::ie  ;r 'tTi»;«.:l  rainbow.     It  w:;.  w  .i  >;.  tr 

-i:.     ■.  .:.     \\     .  V'H  !.«j: 'T  \e  ;  '  nu  ci  rne  m  thai  t  liui..  «  1  i.'.i ;  i:- 

'    !    •        .     .     .    '•    '    :  •ill*.   \  ■  11    w.l  ..iv.i   i-v  to  lr.-::d  <iui  tbi.d  uin   -  tl.at 

I     .    '    '       .:.  ill  e:.*r.iM.e  Jo  l...il  i  ».\>*Jal  <  ity  w  in>^..- i:.akei  ur.il 

.  ■.  .:  w  v  •       :-   :■;  :•,  1  \   rvjo.      1<  II  h  :ii   l"f    wliut  and  h-.w  ti  >»   latln-r 

V  .  .-  :*:.»■■   :■:.'.!:.■.     Ri  :!•■  iu'h  r  that  iht-io  i^  n- .  ^-  ,,lv  i  pj-e- 

-       r   .     :■'■.■■::  :•-  •  'e  :■!;   i:u'  Ti-'U:tinc-l  in  the  lar..!   t:;.il    i-.  ^  Mar- 

■    ■     .    •    -r    .    .  y     I  M  .  L- ^    •■:■■..•->.•.!  \  ..-.II  |»'lf,'rmi;i;ie.  n  rliv:-  r.-   il-'litr 

■■•■'.-        I    t<ee:.  ■-.:.      live  s- •  thai    when    l;o.i    th.   \..'jer'f 

■  :..;•■:-.  n  •  l    .:i.r  ai.jM^li  Jir  m'.s-spem  \i-arv       I  •     k  ;■' 

.-■.  ■       •-.  :     •.  ii.   .  w:>i-"  V    I.:    heail  is  dark  with  the  ii:t;»ii     '  •  ■■■:>>«» 

.  -:         .   '■•  .'■-  "-■■    :.i-.-  vi.r   y   u  the  brii;hi  sunshine  it"   Ills  ,...ve.  a:.j 

* '.    ■  ■      •       -■•*>.   jr.'  I :.  rnii  Ci   il,  who  poverns  all  ihifics.  I  I  w  =:l    r-.:i 

r      .:  ...        ■.•:  :  J   u>   t    jji  tliet  m  eti-rnal    i)V  l>LV.)-d  -.i.e  ur.cve. 

.  •:'.  »:  ".  '    -'.      i  arewiii,  dear  babe  ot  cmr  love.     A  List,  ar.  ;;  :aio- 

1  ■  .  .:  '.  :.  .i    \  ■■i.ith.  vciur  devoted  hu>tm(n1 

_  JOHN  E.  COOK. 

.      N.  ■.  v.        »     J' UN    I.,    t  <  (.iK. 

'•■  ■  «.  ■      '^  ;  '.:,.::■  .it  iJUHiklyn  un   tlic  20lh,  frnm  liic  rc-i.lonce 

.    -  •       .-  V.  .:■.  ..Mi':j.'.:od  l.'V  liic  Rev.  Mr.  C'.iUlKuit.  ut'  llie 
.  -■■.  '.  .::    :1k'  C'y|jre>.s  Hills  Ccinelcry  by  llu-  Rev. 

■...  •    ..■.;.   ;  :---vi  >u«,  'Aw  T'lhutw  says: 

■.    .w-  ..■*•.  -c  ".  ;  .:\\ce:i   the  de.  ease  ami  the  lime  the  bfn-y  was  de- 

s   ■  •    Lis^  .■•  ,  m:>:ilinin;:  has  been  snmewhat  diitic  u.:,  and 

,  1  i    .  .■     ■  :   -  :.»:..:;  ^    ?  ::■.■;  >o  natural  as  it  uiherwise  would   have  becr^ 
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Ijist  ev«rnlf>ir  Ihe  hrtdir  wes  placed  In  ai  erect  fosltfoctt  InoHfr  I**  »llow  th^  loj?ri*d  fluid  lo  settle; 

Ui  th    "    '    "    "  *  :-*   ru*s,  so  ;ts  to  ijivc  lo  the  face  a  tnoro  n^t  ;     '       -    :?  ru.    ..  _ii.,  ..  i.  ^,^  (,,,, 

lifci  ij  the  neck  and  face,  and  ihc  de.  !»c€ii 

ttit  *  will  n«,'t  be  ensbruuded  unld  tl  i  d  i« 

tile  u  white  merino  robe  wilh  a  satin  limIui,  ^jiiiu  lui'j   hh'ui,  kh:  >ihj3i,  i4i)d  ft 

bU«-  itLbcncck. 

w  the  father.  KisteT««,  and  wife  (if  the  deceii«ied  ucrc  ficf milled  to  view  the 
remMiuv  ji.t  >^iit:  icmoved  the  brea»t-pln  and  a  inliit;r  ^  ''  '"^^if  child  Iroiii  atwul  his  neck, 
wlikh  she  had  placerl  there  but  a  few  days  |>reviuus  to  1  She  i*  but  cixhtcct*  ycam 

wfajifc,  and  lias  an  infant  four  raontbi*  old.    Shi»  i**  fion»  H  r\\  \**  ,  where  she  \*ii5  n"i*r- 

ried  about  ftt:vcr;tecn  months  si nc''     ^'        -        M         ^^      ,n.iLi  iv  iiitvca.  was  uvcfwhclnicJ  with 
sorrow .  ami  it  vva!»  some  momerir .  >  icoUy  recovered  to  be  enabled  Lu  leave 

the  l"»dv      The  refusal  of   ihe  t  Areuuc  and   Kourth  Refnrmcd    Dutch 

Chur' '       f     ^miit  the  services  1. 1  i-.  lum  ui  i:k  n  .  muhcji  hus  ^iven  ria:;  to  thee*pre'=;*iion  of  much 
feci  >  ivof  the  JfivsuJs  or  the  dcccjised  Inter  that  this  refdMl  is  made  from  a  fear  of 

cen  ,  .irt  of  some  uf  the  members  of  their  congregations,  in  allowing  a  Christian  burial 

tothci'^.iFHP..», 


I 


In  the  little  burial-ground  al  Oberlin,  Lnniin  Caunly,  Ohio»  there  is  a  luonument 
dedicated  tu  the  memory  of  three  of  the  John  Broirti  Men,  as  follows ; 


L.S.  Leat 
S.  Green, 
J   A.  Coi-t 


'    Ferry,  Oct.  so,  1B59,  aged  ©4  years. 
n,  Vuglnii,  Dec,  3»  1850,  aged  ^h  years. 
I  lestowa,  \%rgioia^  Dec,  a,  1859,  ftged  $5  yean. 


The  monumenl  bears  tht;  following  inscriplion  : 

These  Colored  dliireiui  of  Oberllji,  the  heroic  asodatci  of  the  ImiDorul  John  Browo,  gave 

Klivc^  for  the  Slave, 
THE  NEGRO  ARTIST  OF  THE  STATUE  OF  LIBERTY  ON  THE  CAPITOU 
When  the  bronze  castings  were  being  completed  at  the  foundry  of  Mr.  Mills, 
.Blgdctiiburg,  bis  fureman,  who  had  superintended  the  work  from  the  beginning, 
BP  was  receiving  eight  dollars  per  day.  struck,  and  demanded  ten  dollars,  assur* 
ifh  M.  that  the  advance  must  be  granted  him,  as  nobody  in  America,  except  him- 
self, cimld  complete  the  work,  Mr  M.  felt  that  the  demand  was  estorbitanl,  and  ftp- 
I  pealed  in  hU  dilemma  to  the  slaves  who  were  assisting  in  the  moulding.  *'  I  can  do 
Ihat  well,'*  siiui  one  of  them,  an  intelligent  and  ingenious  servant,  who  had  been  inti- 
mately engaged  in  the  various  procc&scs.  The  striker  was  dismissed,  and  the  negro, 
assisted  occasionally  by  thr  finer  skill  of  his  mnster,  took  the  striker's  place  as  super- 
intendent, and  the  waik  went  on.  The  black  master-builder  lifted  the  ponderous, 
uncouth  masses,  and  boiled  Ihcm  togelher»  joint  by  joint,  piece  hy  piece,  till  they 
Idetided  info  the  majestic  *' Freedom,*'  who  to-day  lifu  her  head  in  the  blue  clouds 
above  Washington,  invoking  a  benediction  upon  the  imperilled  Republic  1 

Was  there  a  prophecy  in  that  moment  when  the  slave  became  the  artist,  and  with 
imre  poetic  justice,  reconstructed  (he  beautiful  symbol  of  freedom  for  America?* 


I^art  1. 

THE  NECRO  IN  THE  WAR  FOR  TUB  UNlOtT, 


^ 


CHAPTER     XIX. 

MEGEOES  AS  SOUltEtlS, 

Gen,  Ben],  F,  Iluller  commanded  a  number  of  Negro  Troops  at  Fort  Harrison, 
on  the  29th  Scpt»,  1864,  After  while  lr%iops  had  been  dri%*en  back  by  the  enemy.  Gen. 
Botler  ordered  his  Nrgro  troops  to  storm  ibc  furliJied  position  of  the  enemy  ftt  the 
point  of  the  t^yonet.  The  troops  had  to  charge  down  a  hill,  ford  a  creek,  and — pre- 
ceded by  axemen  who  had  to  cut  away  two  lines  uf  a6aiu — then  cany  the  wnrks  held 
by  infantry  and  artillery.     They  made  one  of  the  most  brilliant  charges  of  the  war* 

'  Washington  Correspondent  of  tlie  New  VorU  Tribune,  December  a,  SEQ3, 
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with  *'  Remember  Fort  Pillow*'  us  Lheir battle-cry,  snd  carried  the  works  in  in  ii^^H 

cre^dihly  short  time.                                                                                                                      ^^B 

Nearly  a  decade  after  this  battle,  Gen«  Butler,  then  a  member  of  Congres  fv^t^V^^I 

■  ' 

Massachusctii,  said,  in  a  j^pecch  on  the  Civil  Rights  Bill  of  this  affair:                                 1 

»'  It  1^  '  ~n-  "V  pstjnful  duty  to  follow  in  the  track  of  thn*     ^-r---  .^i..™„   -„  i  ,k._^-   ...  ,  ^J 

Sp«c<:  Ti<                       1  (he  ilcfkN  rfc^k,  aiiil  three  hundfcd  y>ir                                                                   r  ^^| 

hundfr'                      Jrec  of  tny  cotiffcd  cnitiradr't.  fmllen  in                                                                  "1  ^^H 

oflfcreU  iij-  iu«.  ,i  11.  c«.  to  ut>hi*ltl  its  fi^jf  and  ii*  hom»r,  as  »  wi  :                                                              4;   ^^B 

amoni;  them,  tfuiding  my  hori^t:  this  way  and  tbal  way,  )c^t  ht                                                                 ^i          1 
SCCDicd  ti-i  nt&  llti^  "^arrtiil  dcA*!,  and  a.4  1  loivked  011  their  bron/i                                                                               1 

ftA  if  in  hiute  ii;  -  -  •'  ^  -  "^sl  the  wroogfi  of  the  counlrv  for  wht.  n  .  -                                                                  1 

fiac  bad  uidy  '                     '  i  a  tiia^  of  stripes,  un  which  no  star  ot  k'                                                                   | 
feclint;  1  had                           ru  in  the  t'a*ls  And   bcljcvin^  what  wa^                                                                   J 

tli"^"'      '"                                mradcs  there,  I  ivvore  to  myself  a  hoIciup.   .lhu-    ,-\^^,  ..>   .  .^  i.l   i.-u*!  ^^J 

r  I                                            tonpue  ck-nv*;  to  the  roof  of  my' mouth/  ^T   1  ever  lail  fj  defend  tJt>M^^H 
riK                                          '1VC  giyen  their  blood  for  me  and  ray  cuuatrr  llul  day  and  (or  their  ri^^^H 
fQfbiwi,  ,u..ivi  u  ^1.^  M«.i|',tj-i  mc,  t  will  keep  that  oath."                                                                             ^^^| 

BATTLES    fS    WHICH    COLORED   TROOPS   I'ARTICi FATED.                                    ^^| 

"  Alliance/'  Slcamcr,  Kla, 

Bermuda  Hundred,  Va.                    ^^| 

^K                            March  S,  1865 

May  4,  1^64                                ^H 
U.S.  C.T.    4tbluf.                        ^H 

^H                     U.  S.  C.  T.    Q9lh  Inf. 

^^^1                         Amite  kivef.  La. 

Bermuda  Hundred,  V».                     ^^H 

^^^B                          March  tS,  iB6s. 

May  34,  1864                              ^^H 

^H                     U.S.  at.    77lHlnf. 

U.  S.  C  T.     istCav.                      ^H 

^^H            Appomatlojt  Court  House,  Va. 

Bermuda  Hundred,  \''a.                    ^^| 

^^B                              April  g,  iS^5. 
^H                      U.S.  b.f:    41st  Inf, 

AuR.  74  and  »5.  iS6«.                         ^^H 
U.^r.T.    7tblnf.                       ^H 

^^H                   Arkansafi  River,  Ark. 

Bermuda  Hundred,  Va.                   ^^^| 

^^B                          Dec.  18,  1864. 
^H                    U.  S,  C.  T     S4ih  loC 

No¥.  joandDec   4.1864,                   ^^^| 

U.S.  C.T.     i^thlnL                     ^H 

^^^B                        Asli  fiayou.  La, 

Bermuda  Hundred,  Va.                   ^^H 

^^^B                                 K\*\,  to,  1^64. 

Dec.  1,  1864.                           a^^l 

^H                     U.  S.  C,T.    93d  Int 

U.  S.  C .  T.    39II1  Inf.                      ^H 

^^B                     Ashepon  River.  S.  G. 
^^1                           May  16. 1864. 

Bermuda  Hundred,  \'^                    ^^| 

Dec.  tj,  1864.                              ^^1 
U.S.  C. -r    3}Jlnf.                     ^H 

^H                     U.S.  C.T.    34th  Inf. 

^^^1                         Ash  wood,  Miss. 

Ber%%tck,  La.                            i^^^| 

^H                      U.S.  C.  T.    63d  Inf. 

April  2<..  i£^.                            ^^H 
U.  S.  b.  T.    ^thlDf.                    ^H 

^^^V                   A&hwood  Lmnding-,  La. 

BIk  Creek,  Ark.                         ^^1 

^^^K                         May  1  and  4.  1864. 

July  a6,  1*64,                               ^^^ 

^^                     U,  S.  C,  T.    64th  Inf. 

U.S.  C.T.     Baitry  K,  adLt,  Art.j«othlisl           1 

^^V                            Athens,  Ala. 

Hi^  Springs.  Ky.                                 J 

^^                         Sein.  J4,  ibf;.4. 

Jan. ,  1865.                           ^^M 

U.  S.  C.  T.    13th  Hy.  Art,               ^^1 

r                U,  S.  C.  T,     n  .61b,  I  roth,  and  1 1  ith  Inf. 

^^^                              Rarranco-s.  Fla. 

Black  Creek .  F la.                       ^^| 

^K                              July  2y,  1864. 

^H                   U.S.  C  i\   s^ainf. 

July  »7,  184^4.                             ^^H 
U.S.  C.T.    35th  Inf.                    ^H 

^^L                     Baxter 'x  Sprin;^,  Kan, 

Black  Mlver,  La.                        ^^H 

^^B                              OcL  6.  ]S6^ 

Nov.  J.  18A4                             ^^H 

^H               U.S.  C.T.    SadtnewUnf^ 

U.S.  C.T.    6tliHy.Ait.                ^H 

^^H                        fiayau  nidcU,  La. 
^^V                                Oct.  <<i,  lHr^4. 
^^I                      U.  S.  C.  t.    5jd  Inf. 

Borr'!<  MiUs.  Ark.                       ^H 

U. S,  C.  T.     nth  (old)  Inf.               ^^1 

^^^V*                      Hayou  Kocuf ,  Ark. 

^H               u,  s.  i:.-r:   idcav^. 

Bov  d  i«  Station.  Ala.                      ^^H 

IT.  S.  C.  T.     lotst  Inf.                       ^^H 

^^^B                    Uavou  Mason ^  Misa. 

Hoykin's  Mill.S.  C.                      ^H 

^^H                           July ,  i&^4. 

^B                      U.S.  C.  T.    66th  Inf. 

April  18,  tSfts.                            ^^H 
U.S.  C   T.     .MllMMass.)  laL              ^H 

^^I                     Bayou  St.  Louh,  Misa. 

Bradford's  Sprinft«, 5.  C,                  ^^| 

^^H                            ,Sov.  17,  1S63. 

April  18,  1865.                           ^^^1 
U.S.  C.T.    to^atnf.                     ^H 

^^B                     U.  S.  C.  T.    Qiat  Inf. 

^^H                         Hayou  Tensav,  La., 

Brawlev  Fork,  Tenn                         ^^| 

^^V                             Aitff.  to,  1863. 
^^                     U.S.  C.T.    48th  Inf. 

Marrb  33.  iA6^.                           ^^1 

u.  s.  c.r   t7ihinr.              ^H 

^^H                        Bayou  Ten<«as^  La. 

Brke*:(  Cross  Roads,  M iss.                ^^| 

^^•^                  July  30  and  Aug.  s6.  1864. 
'                                U,  ^.  C,  T      Hi[X\  Inf. 

June  io»  1864,                            ^^^B 
U.S.C.T,  »attyF.adLt.Art.;55tbaod3^Xfil        1 

Hayou  Tuntca,  1^. 

Nov.  q,  jfi6». 

U,S,  C.T.    73d  Inf. 

Hrigpirt  Creek.  S.  C.                                 1 

Feb.  35.  186c.                                      J 
U.S.C.T.    s5tb(Mas8.)tD£«                    1 

m 

1 

Oct  t\,  1^64 

U.S.C.  T.    |d  Inf. 
Cabin  Cr«ck,  Cuddo  Nftilnn. 

July  I  ttnd  J,  i8<*j 

U*S.C,  T.     79tl>  vikew)  Inf. 

Oibiu  Crrck^  Ctttldo  NnUoo, 

Nov  4,  i86|. 

U.S  f.T.    s^tiiltvf. 

C«bln  roini,  Vt. 

tJ.  S,  C\  T.    1st  C»r. 

C«m(1en.  Ark. 

April  a4»  1864. 
U,S/C.T     57^1  Inf. 
Camp  MftrcniEo^  La. 

U.S.  C.  T.    6iJlnt 

Cedir  Keyi,  FU. 

Kel>.  i6«  1865. 

tr.S.C.  T.    ad  Inf. 

Chapin*&  Firm,V«, 

S«fii.  ?9  And  lo^  1S64. 

U,  S.  C.  T.     ail  Vm\'  ;  isl,  4th.  5lli.  ^^ih.  Tth»  S*J» 

9di,  ftad«  »vtli  ( Conn. K  3Mb,  j^tb.mid  jStli  Inf, 

Cbapin'ft  Faim^Va, 

Nov.  4.  1364. 
U.  S.  C,  T.    vad  InC 
ChattAnoogm,  Teon. 

Feb.  — ,  iJik.5. 

U.  S.  C.T.     iSlhliif. 

•*Clll|>|^wl||/'  Stcfltncr,  Afk. 

Feb,  IT.  )365. 

IT,  S,  C.T,    8\d  (new;  Inr. 

*•  Ciiy  Belle,"  St  tamer,  L*, 

May  j»  i8f»4 

U.S.  Cr    73'llnf» 

Cily  Point,  Va, 

May  6.  i8^^4. 

tf.S.C.  T.    stiiinf, 

Clly  Point.  Va. 

lune      ,  lifii 

0*  S.  a  r.     Hatfy  B.  ^A  hi.  Ait. 

Clarkiivilic,  Ark. 

Jan.  18,  186^ 

U.  5«  C.  T.    7vtb  vnew>  lal, 

Clinton.  I.a. 

Auk  »5i  ^^(^ 

V  S  C  T.    4ihCav. 

Coleman'^  P1antatioa«  Mi9& 

July  4,  1864 

U.S,  C.T,    5»alnl. 

Columbia.  La. 

Feb,  4»  ifiA* 

U.S.C.  T.    WUhlnL 

Concordia  Raycnj,  La. 

0.S.r:.  T    6th  Hy.  Alt. 

Cow  Creek,  Kan. 

Nov.  14^  18-64. 

U»  S.  C.  T.    S4th  Inf. 

Cat's  Hrid«©,  N.  C. 

M»r<.h  94,  11^65 

V.  S.  C.  T.    |otb  Ini. 

Dallfti«  Ga, 

r.  S,  C^'?!*  *4^  Inf. 

Dakan.  Ga. 

Aug,  15  and  16,  1864, 

U.S.  C,T.    i4liilaf. 

Dmrbvtown  Road,  Va. 

Oct.  n.  1864- 

0*1L  C.  T.    7th,  Bth,  9tb,  and  09tb  (Conn.)  Inf. 

Davls'f  Bend.  Im. 

June  3  and  ja,  1864. 

U.S.  C.T.    Mliinf, 


DcTeaujt  Neck,  S.  C. 
Dec  7,8.  andg^  1864. 
V.  S.  C.T,     i$&,  34tli,  55tb  (Mass.),  and 

Urury's  Bluff,  Va. 

May  10.  ifi,  and  ao.  ifl_^ 

U;S.  C.  T     .dCav, 

Duti:h  Gap.  Va. 

A  up,  a4,  18^^. 

U.  S.  C.  T.    2jd  Inf. 

Dutch  Gap.  Va. 

Sepl   t,  «864. 

U.S.  C.T.    4lhlnf. 

Dulcb  Gap.  V'». 

Nov.  IT,  1664. 

U.S.  C.T,    36th  Inf. 

Bast  Pasca|roult.  Min. 

Apnl  Q,  iflfir 

U.  S.  C.  T.    Coa.  D.  and  C,  ^^Ih  In£» 

East^KMt,  MIsa. 

OcL  to,  id&4. 

U.S.  C.T.    6.41  Inf. 

Fair  Oaks.  Va. 

Oct.  It?  «nd  t8.  1864 

U*  S.  C  T.   tat,  jib,  Qth.  Sid,  a^ib  (Conn.),  and 

^7th  Inf. 

Federal  PoJnL  N.  C, 

Feb.  IX.  iB6k. 

V.  S.  C.  T.    39th  Inf. 

Fillmore,  Va. 

Oct.  4,  1864. 

U.S.  C.T.    i*tlnt 

Fluvd,  La. 

July  -,  1M4. 

U.S.  C.T     5i*tln£ 

Fort  Adam«,  L*. 

Oct.  «.  i8>64. 

U.SX'.T.     3dCav. 

Fort  Anderson,  Ky. 

March  as.  fe<>4. 

U.S.  C.T.    8tb  Hy.Art. 


Mai 
U.S.  C.T.    47^ 


;ih,;3d,|«th. 


Fort  Hradv,  V«. 

Jan.  S4.  i^s. 

U.S.  C.T     iiaihlnf. 

Fort  Hum  ham,  Va. 

Dec.  10,  1864. 
U.S.  C.T.    4i&t  tnf. 
Fort  Bumham.  Va. 

Jan,  Ml  if ^5* 
U.S.  C.T.    ylElnf. 
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Fort  Donelton  Teim. 

Oct  II,  1864. 

U.S.C.T.    4tirHV.Ait. 

Fort  Gftlnet,  Alft. 

Auc.ato8, 1M4. 

U.sTx.T.    ^fithlnf. 

Fort  Gibson,  Caddo  Nfttioo. 

Sept  16, 1864. 

U.  S.  C.  T.    79U1  iD«w)  Inf. 

Fort  Git»soa,  Caddo  Natioo. 

Sept,  1865. 

U.S.C.T.    sJthlnf. 

Fort  Jonoa,  Ky. 

Feb.  18, 1865. 

U.S.C.T.    lathHy.Ait. 

Fort  Pillow,  Tenn. 

April  ifl«  1864. 

V.  ib  C  T.    Batt*7  F.  ad  Lt  Art;  iith  (fMW) 

Inf. 

Fort  Pocahontaa,  Va. 

Aiur.,  1864. 

U.  S.  C.  T.    ist  CaT. 

Fort  ^mitlt  Ark. 

Aug.  Mt  1864* 

U.S.C.T.    ictk(old)Inf. 

Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

Dec.  ff4, 1864. 

U.S.C.T.    83d(new)TnC 

Fort  Ta3rior,  Fku 

Aug.  ai,  1864. 

U.S.C.T.    ad  Inf. 

Fort  Wagner,  S.  C. 

July  18  and  Sept  6,  i8<i3. 

U.1s.C.T.    54th(Maat.)£tf. 

Fort  Wagner,  S.  C. 

Aug.  a6, 186a. 

U,S.C.T.    scTlnf. 

Fruklin,  Miia. 

Jan.  a,  1865. 

CSTcf.    jdCar. 

Ghent,  Ky. 

Aug.  29,  1864. 

U.S.  C.T.    117th  InC 

Glasgow,  Mo. 

Oct.  15,  1864. 

U.S.  C.  T.    6aJlnf 

Glasgow,  Ky. 

March  25,  1865. 

U.  S.  C.  T.    iT9th  Inf. 

Goodrich's  Landing,  La. 

March  34  and  Julv  16.  1864. 

U.  S.  C.T.    e^thlnf. 

Grand  Gulf,  Miss. 

July  t6,  1864. 

U.S.  C.T.    53d  Inf. 

Gregory's  Farm,  S.  C. 

Dec.  5  and  9,  1864. 

U.  S.  CT.    a6thln£ 

Hall  Island,  S.  C. 

Nov.  24,  186^. 

U.S.  C.T.    33d  Inf. 

llarrodsburg.  Ky. 

Oct.  21,  1864. 

U.S.  C.T.    5th  Cav. 

Hatcher's  Run,  Va. 

Oct.  27  and  a8,  186^. 

U*  B»  C.  T.     a7th,  39th,  41st  43ai  <^nd  4Sth  Inf. 

Havnes  Bluff.  Miss. 

Keb.  3, 1864. 
U.S.  C.T,    Sid  Inf. 

llaynes  Bluff.  Miss. 

.April.  18^4. 

U.S.  C.T.    3d  Cav. 

Helena,  Ark. 

Aug.  a,  1864. 
U.S.C.T.    64th  InL 


HflBQCraOB,  Kt« 

Sept  es,  18^4. 

U.  S.  C.  T.   118th  iBt 


HoUy  Springs.  Miia. 

Aug.  s8,  s864. 

U.S.C.T:   sitli<iww)Ia£. 

Hooey  Hill«  S.  C. 

Nov.  aaw  x864« 

U.S.  ax.    3*»,^thrgth^aiid55tll(llMgk 

Honey  Springs,  Kan.        * 

JiUy  17,  z8fr|. 

U.&C.'r.    79tli  (new) laf. 

Hopkiiwvflle.  Va. 

Dec.  IS,  1864. 

U.S.aT.    5th CsT. 

Hone-Head  Creek.  Ark. 

Feb.  17, 1864. 

U.S.C.T.    f^(Dew)IaL 

Indian  Bay,  Ark. 

April  13,  S864. 

U.S.1C.T.    sfitJ^'lirf. 

ladteatowB,  N.  C. 

Dec  18, 186C 

U.S. C.T.    36ihliif. 

Indian  Village,  La. 

Aug.eTiM*. 

U.8.C.T:    iithliy.Ait. 

Iilaad  If  oand.  Mo. 

Oct  ST  and  99,  i86e. 

U.S.  C.T.    Tgth  (new) InC 

Idand  No.  76.  Miia. 

Jan.  so,  1864. 

U.S.C.t.    BanPy  K,  ad  Lt  Alt. 

Iwaqiiina  County,  Miss. 


"ir.! 


Aug.  3,  x86a. 

ir.a.C.T.    73<l«75Ul.«ui7«thfaL 

Jackaon,  Mias. 

July  s,  x86<. 

U.S.C.T.    3d  Cav. 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

March  ao,  1863. 

U.S.C.T.    33dln£. 

lacksonville,  Fla. 

May  I  and  aS,  1864. 

U.S.C.T.    7th  Inf. 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

April  4,  1865. 

U.S.C.T.    3d  InC 

James  Island,  S.  C. 

J  uly  16,  i£6^ 

U.S.  C.T.    54th  (Mass.) Inf. 

James  Island.  S.  C. 

May  21.  1864. 

U.S. C.T.    55th (Masa.) InL 

James  Island,  S.  C. 

_July  I  and  a,  1864. 

U.  S.  C.  T.    33d  and  ssth  (Mass.)  loC 

James  Island,  S.  C. 

July  5  and  7,  1864. 

U.S.  C.T.    7th  Inf. 

James  Island.  S.  C. 

Keb.  10.  1865. 

U.  S.  C.  T.    55lh  ( Mass.)  Inf. 

Jenkins's  Ferry.  Ark. 

April  30,  1864. 

U.  S.  C.  T.    79th  (new)  and  83d  (new)  !iB 

Jenkins's  Ferry,  Ark. 

May  4,  1864. 

U.S.C.T.    83d(new)Inl 

John's  Island,  S.  C. 


^^^^^^^^^^      APPENDIX.                                        sHi^^B 

^^^H            Jolin>  Inland.  S.  C. 

Mount  Pleannt  Landing,  La.                     ^^^^^H 

^^^                   July  9.  1864. 

May  IS.  1B64.                                   ^^^H 

V               U.  S.  C.  r.    7th  und  34th  In(. 

U.  S.  C  T     67th  Tnf.                                    ^^1 

^^^^              Johnwnvilte,  Teon, 

Mud  Creek.  Aim.                                           ^^H 

^^^H.                 S«ut.  js,  \^H' 
^^^fe            U.S.  C.T.    i3lhlfir 

U,S.cV**fc^thlnf.                                             1 

^^^^H             Jones's  Hh>1f;e,  Vft. 

Murfreeaboro\  Tenn.                                            1 

Dec.  «4.  *364.                                                    1 

U,  S.C.  T.    lallilnf.                                               1 

^^^^H                 June  tx^  i3<^. 
^^H           U.  ^  C.  t:  «8ti  Inf. 

^^^■^               Joy's  Ford,  Ark. 
^m                             J«n.  6.  1R65. 
^^^         D.S,  C.  T.    79th  (new)  lot 

N.  and  N   W.  R  R,  Tenn.                        m 

Sept.  4, 1864.                           ^^^^H 

Na«hviUe,  Tenn.                               ^^^^H 

^^^^ft             Lake  Providence.  L*. 

May  14*  i^N'                                           ^^1 
U.S.  C.T.    isihlnt.                                      ^H 

^^^H                    May  37. 

^^^^                 Lawrence,  Kan, 

Nasbrille,  Tenn.                                           ^H 

^r                            July  17.1863. 

■                 U.S.Ct'  79th  ucw)  Inf. 

Lee,  1  and  ai.  t^^i,                                                    1 
U.S.C.  T.    44lh  Inf.                                              J 

■                          LiuleRotk,  Ark. 

Nash ri lie,  Tenn.                               ^^^^^^1 

■                       tJ,  S.C.  T.    57th  Inf. 

Dec  7,  1864.                                      ^^^^^1 
US.  C   T.     iSthlnf.                             ^^^H 

H                   Liverpool  llcif^hts,  Miao. 

Nashville,  Tenn.                                            ^^^B 

■  i'^b J,  iar.4. 

■  U.S.  C.T.    47th  Inf. 

.        Dec   T«  and  t6,  iB^4>                                        ^H 
U.S.  C.T    lath,  i}th,  14U),  I7ib,i3th,and  tuoOi                ^H 

^B                    **  Lotut,*'  Stc*mcr,  Kmn. 

^H 

^B                               Jan.  17.  iB^s- 

H                 U.  S.  Cf.  T.    M  (new)  IjiL 

Natchu,  MlsB.                                         ^H 

Nov.  II.  i|i^).                                   _^^^H 

H^                     Madison  Station,  Ala, 

U.  S.  C.  T      5dth  Inf.                               ^^^^H 

^^■^^                     Nov  t6,  1664. 

N'atcbejL.  Miss.                                 ^^^^H 

^^K            U.S.  C.T.    lotstlnl 

April  as.  ig64.                                       ^^^H 

^^^H                Maxnolia.  Tenn. 

u  s.  c.r  98th  Inf.                  I^^H 

^^^^B                    Jan.  7«  1863 
^^H             tJ.S  C.T.     15th  Inf. 

Natural  Bridge.  Fla.                             ^^^H 

Mardt «.  1865.                                             ^H 

^^^^1                   Mariana, 

U.S.  C.  T.    ■dand.;»9UtInf.                               ^H 

^^^H                   Sept.  37,  1864. 
^^H             U.S^C.t'    8«dlnC 

N«w  Kent  Court  Houao,  Va,                    .^^^H 

March  a.  I^£^.                                ^^^H 

^^H                     M&rion, 

U.S.C.T.                                          ^^^H 

^^H                   Dec  18. 

New  Market  Heii^hts,  Va.                         ^^^H 

^^■^            U.S.  C.T.    6th  Cat. 

V4>  'Sfi                                      ^^^^^H 

^^^^^            Marlon  County.  Fk. 

U.S.  C.T.    >;,Jlnf.                            ^^^H 

^^^H                  March  10,  iS6s. 
^^H              U.S.  C.T.    jdlof. 

OtuMee,  Fla.                                     ^^^H 

Feb.  30,  1664                                     ^^^^1 

^^H              McKay')  Point.  S.  C. 

U.S.  C.  T.    ath,  35th,  and  54ih  CMasa.)  laL         ^^^H 

^^^^^B                     Dec  33,  1864. 
^^H             U.S.C.T.    »6thlnf. 

Owensborxt'.  Ky<                                ^^^^H 

Auk.  37,                                          ^^^^H 

U.S.C.T.    loSihlnf.                          ^^^H 

^^^H^            Meffleton  Lodge.  Ark. 

^^^H                     Juoe«7.  1B64. 
^^H              use  T.    56th  Inf. 
^^^^v                 Memphif,  Tcnn. 

Palmetto  Ranch,  Teaaa,                         ^^^^H 
U.  S.  C.  1'.    C«dlnf.                            ^^^H 

^^^^B                   Auk         1S64. 

Pasa  Manchaa.  La.                               ^^^^^^| 

^^^H              U.  S.  C.  T.    6i&t 

March  »o,  1861.                                  ^^^^^1 

^^^P             MUliken^ft  Hend.  U. 

U.  S.  C.  T.     loth  Hy  Art.                        ^^^H 

^^^^■^              June  5.  6,  and  7.  1863. 

U.  t.  a  T.      slh   Hy    Art.,    49lii   mad   511! 

Peteraburg,  Va.                                ^^^^^B 

June  IS.  1864,  to  Aprtt  9, 166$.                             ^^H 

U.  S.  C  T.    5th  ^Mass  )  Cav. ;  x%l  ^^\,  5th.              ^H 

Inf. 

— ^                       Milhown  Bluff.  S.  C. 

iSlh.Tth,   iQth,  t9lh,   sid,  a;d.  arth.  tSth,  >9Lh,                 ^H 

■                        uJ-^^T-'ltSt^f. 

•Oil]   (Conn  ).  ^Jih,  3tU,  i6th,  19th.  41U,  43d,                ^H 
4Stb,  and  1  t6th  Inf.                                                      ^^^^1 

^^^K            MitcheirA  Creek.  Fla. 

l*ier»on'a  Farm.  Va.                             ^^^^^k 

^^^^B                   Dec.  17.  1864. 
^^^H             U.  S.  C.  T. 

June        1^64.                                   ^^^^^1 
U.  i  C.  T.    36ih                                   ^^^H 

^^^^B                  Mortranxla,  La. 

Pine  Barren  Creek,  Ala.                         ^^^^| 

^^H              U.S.  CT.     7jTliif. 

Dec.  17.  18.  and  !<:).  18^4.                           ^^^^^1 
U.S.  C.T.    97th  Inf.                             ^^^H 

^^^^B                  MorRanicb,  La. 

Pine  Barren  Ford,  KIa,                           ^^^^^| 

^^^H                  Nov,  «3,  1864. 

Dec.  If  and  id.  1B64.                              ^^^^^1 
U.SC.  T     8»dlnf.                            ^^^M 

^^^K            U.S.  C.T.    84th  laf. 

^^^^H                  Moscow,  Tenn. 

Pine  BlufT.  Ark.                                      ^H 

^^^^H                    June  IS,  1B64: 
^^H             U.  S.  C.  T     sstii  Tnf, 

July  >,  i86|.                                            ^^H 

U.S  C.  T     e4rh1nL                            S^^H 

Pleannt  Hill.  La.                               ^^^H 

^^^H                      Dec.  4,  16^3 
^^H             U,S.  C.T.    6iaUnf. 

Anrila.  iB<4.                                   ^^^^^| 
U  S  <^  T^  75ib                                   ^^^1 

^^^H            Mound  Flamatlon.  La. 

PIvmouth.  N  C.                              ^^^B 

^^^^K                   June  7a«  1^61. 
^^V             U.sf  C.T.    4«thliif. 

U.  S.  C  T.    iQth  InL                           ^^^1 
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N.C. 
Aprtt  1, 1864. 
U.S.C.T.    yUCklvL 
Potac  UMlHMt,  Vm. 

FMMol  Rocks,  Md. 


Potooa  Spriofn,  Aik. 
AfftriT  18, 1M4. 

u.a.aT.  79>i>aww)iBf. 

Pwt  HimImmi^  La. 

C.  a.  a  T^'nf  7^-7^2' SS"  (okO.  8edl 

8i«,M,  and  95th  bif: 

PowhaUB,  Va. 

Jan.  ■<,  186s. 

U.slc.T.    tttCav. 

Piairi*  D'aim,  Ark. 

U.aw&T.    79t£(imry«DS'83d(iiew)IiiC. 

PokAUTenii. 

„  ,May  13,  i8«^  ,  ^ 

U.S.C.T.    siitblnt 

Ralaifh,  N.  C 

ApriT;,  t86s. 

U.8.C.T.    stSInf. 

Raclor't  Farm.  Ark. 

Dae.  10, 1864. 

U.S.C.T.    83d(n«w)Inf. 

RmI  RIw  BxpcdUoo.  La, 

U.S.Kt.''^Iii£. 
Richlaiid,  Tcon. 

U.STCT.    I'littliil 

Rtchmond,  Va. 

Oct.  28  and  39, 1864. 

U.  S.  C.  T.    »d  Cav. ;  7th  Inf. 

Ripley,  Miss. 

June7«  1864. 

U.S.  C.  T.    55lhlnf. 

Roache's  PlanUtion,  Miss. 

March  31,  1864. 

U.  S.  C.  T.    3d  Cav. 

Rolling  Fork,  Miss. 

Nov.  aa,  1864. 

U.S.  C.  T.     3d  Cav. 

Roaeville  Creek,  Atk. 

March  ao,  1864. 

U.  S.  C.  T.    79lh  (new)  Inf. 

Ross's  Landing,  Ark. 

Feb.  14,  1864. 
U.S.  C.  T.    51st  Inf. 
St.  John's  River.  S.  C. 

May  S3,  1864. 

U.  S.  C.  T.    35th  Inf. 

St.  Stephen's.  S.  C. 

March  1. 1865. 

U.S.  C.  T.    55th  (Mass.)  Inl. 

Saline  River,  Ark. 

May  4,  1864. 

U.  S.  C.  T.    83d  (new)  Inf. 

Saline  River,  Ark. 

May  — ,  1865. 

U  S.  C.  T.    54lh  Inf. 

Salkehatchie,  S.  C. 

Feb.  9,  1865. 

U,  S.C.  T.    load  Inf. 

Sa1iville«  Va. 

Oct.  a,  1864. 

U.B.C.T,    5th  and  6th  Cav. 


Saltvllte,Va. 

Dec.  so,  1864. 
U.8.C.T.    sthOMT. 
Sand  If  oantain.  Tena. 

U.S.*c!¥.''!&liif: 
Sandy 


Sandy  Swamp.  N.  C. 

Dec.  s8«  1861. 

U.S.C.T.    stblnl 

SooCtaboro',  Ala. 

Jan.  8, 1865- 

U.S.C.T.    loistlnf. 

SfioUoo37t  N.  and  N.  W.  R.  IC, 
Not.  a4, 186s. 
U.S.C.T.    laiklnf. 


May  18, 1863. 
V.S.C.T;   99Ui(Miw)In£. 

SimpsooTille,  Ky. 
Jan.  as,  186s. 

,Va. 


Anf .  40, 1864. 
Smlthfield.  Ky. 

U.S.C°''^.''2tcar. 

Sootk  Tennel,  Tenn. 

Oct.  10,18(4. 

Spanbh  Port,  Ala. 

Mardin  to  April  8,  kMc. 

U.S.  C.T.  ^8thlnf/ 

Suffolk,  Va. 

Iiarch>i8««. 

SegarLoafHttl.N.a 

U. S. a ifr  'StSlnf. 
Soger  Loaf  HIU,  N.C. 
Feb.  zi.  186s. 
XT.  S.  C.  T.    4th,  6th,  and  30th  Iirf. 

Sulphur  Branch  Trestle,  AJn. 

Sept.  ^^  1864. 

U.S.  C.T.    nitKlnf. 

Swift*s  Creek,  S.  C. 

April  19,  1865. 

U.  S.  C.  T.    load  Inf. 

Tavlorsville,  Ky. 

April  18, 1865. 

U.S.C.T.    ii9t1ilnf. 

Timber  Hill,  Caddo  Natioa. 

Nov.  X9. 1864. 
U.S.C.T.    79lh  (new)  Inl. 

Town  Creek.  N.  C. 

Feb.  ao,  1863. 

U.S.C.T.    istlnf. 

Township.  Fla. 

Jan.  s6, 1863. 

U.S.  C.T.    33d  Inf. 

Tupelo,  Misa. 

Julv  13, 14.  and  15, 1864. 

U.S.  C.  T.    59th,  61st,  and  68U1  Inl 

Vicksburg,  Miss, 

Aug.  87, 1863. 

U.S.  C.T.    5th  Hy.  Art. 

Vicksburg,  Miss. 

Feb.  13, 1864. 

U.S.  C.T.    sad  Inf. 

Vicksburg,  .Miss. 

June  4,  i86i. 

U.S.C.T.    3d  Car. 

Vicksburg.  Misa. 


U.S.C. 


JiS.'^y^;**^; 
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VittAliA,  Lft. 

July  *t*  18^4. 

tJ,S.  C.  T.    6tUHy.  Art. 

WalUce's  Fetr>%  Ark. 

U.  S.  C.  T.    sftth  Inf. 

Waraw,  N.  C. 

Aprils,  18^5. 

U  S.  C.  T.    tst  Inf. 

Wmterford,  Miss. 

Aog^.  i6«nd  17.  1S64. 

C  S.  C  T.    sith  and  61st  InC 

Waterloo,  La. 

Oct.  »o,  1B64. 

U.S.C.T,    7jthInC 

WatrrpTCiof,  La, 

Feb.  14,  1&S4. 

U.  S.  C  T.     49th  rtif. 

Wttterproof,  La- 

April  3>o«  1^64 

U.S.  C,T.    MInf* 

White  Oak  Rosd,  V*. 

March  111,  iS£^, 

U,S,  C.T,     a;»thIiiC 

Wliltc  River.  Ark, 

OlL    »3,    l8',M* 

U.S.  C,T.    S3  Inf. 


Wnilflfn^hursf.  V** 

March  4.  tac>4. 
U.  S.  C.  T.    6lU  Inf. 

Wdmiopton,  N.  C. 

Feb.  »3,  18^.5, 

U.S.  C.T.    iii.lnf, 

Wilson's  Land(ng,  Va. 

June  ti«  ifl64, 
U.  S,  C,  T.     islCav. 

Wilson^s  WUrf .  Va. 

Mny  34,  1^64, 

U.  S.  C.  T.     Batty  U.  »d  Lt  Art.;  tst  and  toth 

Inf. 

Yazoo  City.  Mis4. 

March  ^.  ia64. 
U.  S.  C.  T.     ad'Cav,;  4701  liif. 

Yaxoo  City.  Mlss, 

May  13.  1B64. 
U.S.  C. 'T    jdCar. 

YniooCity,  Miss. 

March  15^  Jli!65. 

r.  S.  C,  T,    yX  Car. 

Yaeoo  EapedHion.  Mte* 

Feb.  flB,  i»64. 

U.S.C,T.    3d  Car. 


HOISTING  THE   BLACK 


CHAPTER  XX. 

FLAG,— OFFICIAL   CORRESPONDENCE 
REPORTS. 


AND 


GENERAL   S,    D.    LEE  TO   GSTfEKAt  COOFEK. 


llBADQUAxraas  OisrAKTMBwr  AtASAMA,  MtsstMtrri,  ako  I 
East  LotrtsiAMA.  MaajDiAN»  June  30,  18^x4.  f 


¥ 

^ 


r-/ore 
lu-s  5Ha:i  uc  with 


GaimiAt.:  T  have  the  hanar  10  tran 
U.  S.  A.,  Cencr*l  Forrest,  and  myscll  ^ 
the  Department.    It  will  he  «iy  endeav    ; 

nily  of  my  liositiotif  rentorlinj;  to  such  an  cAtrtniJtv  J-*  Uie  oiaciw  wo.^  \  auJ  iLic 
the  Fedcial  Limmandcr, 

I  would  like  tliat  the  onus  be  put  where  It  properly  belongs,  before  the  rmblfc.  s^hould  the  ex> 
tremtiy  arise.  The  correspondence  h  not  complete  yet,  and  the  Depariiueni  will  be  Infortoed  of 
Che  result  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment. 

I  am.  General^  yours  respectfully, 

General  S.  Cooraa.  .f4.  nndl,  C,  Xkkm^m4i^  I'ti, 

GENERAL  FORREST   TO  GENERAL  WASHBURN. 

HaAt>Qt<ARTKiis  Foaacvr's  CAVAunr,  I 
Ik  THii  FtaLP,  June  14,  t&64.         ( 
Major-Gcneml  WashbL'»K»  C^mmandin^  UmHed  Statra  Ftf^xrs^  Mrm^hu  : 

Genbral:  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  enclose  copy  of  letter  received  from  Rriffadler*General 
Huford,  commandlnj;  United  States  forces  at  Helena',,  Arkansas,  addre^^efl  to  Colonel  B.  W. 
Kucker.  comma  ruling  Si](tti  Regiment  of  ihh  command;  aho  a  letter  from  roynit  to  General 
Huford,  which  I  re^r<?ctfuJly  request  you  will  read  and  forward  tn  him. 

There  is  a  nutter  also  to  which  I  desire  to  call  your  attention,  which,  until  now,  I  have  n<it 
thouf^ht  proper  to  make  the  subject  of  a  conununi cation.  Recent  evetita  render  it  nrceiaary.— in 
fact«  demand  it. 

It  baa  been  reported  to  me  that  all  the  ncjpro  troops  stationed  in  Meoiphi'i  took  an  oath  on 
tiMtr  knees,  in  the  presence  of  Ma}Dr'Ge:ieral  Hurlbut  and  other  officers  ut  your  army*  to  avcng* 
Fort  Piliow.  «ind  that  they  would  show  mv  lroo;3B  no  quarter. 

A^ln.  }  have  it  from  indisputable  authority  that  ttte  trcpa  under  Brii^sdier-Gencrat  Sturg^is, 
on  tiictr  recent  march  Irom  Meropbit.  publicly  and  in  varicus  places  proclaimed  that  no  quaner 
would  be  9hi>u-n  mv  men.  As  his  troops  were  mc>%*cd  into  action  on  the  elevetuJi.  the  oK^cers  cum« 
mandinfl:  eJthorletHbclr  men  to  remember  Fort  Pillow,  and  a  large  majoiiiv  of  the  prKonerswe 
llave  captured  from  ih^tt  command  have  voluntarily  atiited  that  they  CApc^-ted  us  to  niurrler  them, 
otherwise  they  would  have  surrendered  in  a  body  rather  than  taken  to  the  bu*^hes  after  beini?  run 
down  and  exhausted.  The  recent  battle  of  Tishcminjfo  Creek  was  far  more  b-oodv  thnn  rt  other-- 
wise  would  have  been  but  for  the  fact  that  your  men  evidently  expected  to  be  slaueluered  when 
captured,  and  both  sidi  s  acted  as  though  neither  felt  safe  in  burrendering  even  when  further  rc- 
slstince  was  useless.  The  prisoners  captured  by  us  say  they  felt  condemned  by  the  announce* 
ments.  etc.,  of  their  own  commanders,  and  ejtpected  no  quarter.  In  all  my  operations  since  the 
war  began,  I  have  conducteil  the  war  on  civilized  principles^  and  desire  stilf  tn  do  so,  but  it  is  due 
to  my  command  that  th^y  tbouLd  know  tbo  po^Uoo  you  occupy  aod  tfte  policy  you  totend  to 
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pursue.   I  therefore  respectfully  ask  whether  ray  men  In  your  hntids  ore  tr^ftted  ju  rrfhcr  Coofedef- 
ate  {jrisoacrs,  Also  the  courfte  inteDded  to  be  (lursueiJ  in  regard  to  tiio&e  who  ni^y  hereafter  i«il  , 
into  yottr  hftods. 

I  hare  in  my  possession  quite*  number  of  wounded  ofGcenmnd  men  of  GenernJ  Stun^iVscom 
isismf^  All  of  whom  hnvc  been  treated  as  well  a??  wc  have  been  able  ta  tre-tt  iht- m    nui!  urr  m-^-  v\f\ 
in  charge  oi  a  suri^eoti  left  at  Ripley  by  General  l^turgi^  to  look  after  the  v. 
are  Imii  severely  wounded  to  be  removed  at  prc^^nt.     1  am  v%  jlltn;;  to  tieh 

of  my  command  you  may  have,  and  as  soon  as  ihey  arc  able  lo  be  rem'j\^_  \:..-  „  .  -   

escort  throuRh  my  lines  in  charge  of  ihc  surgeon  ielt  with  thera. 

1  made  Huch  an  arrunj;;emeut  with  Mujor-Gcaeral  Hurlbut  when  he  was  m  command  of 
Memphis,  and  am  v%illtn|;  to  renew  it.  provided  it  \%  desired,  a<^  11  woulit  be  better  than  to  atibject 
theiD  to  the  long  and  lau^uing  delay  necessary  to  a  regular  er  tv  Point,  VirKiniiu 

I  am,  very  reaj>ect(uUy«  your  >  '  u'nt, 

GENERAL  WASttBURN  TO  GENERAL  LEE. 

HSADQU ARTERY  DlSTKtCT  OF  WnST  TrM9<ES5S«,  * 

MsMKHis,  T&NN  ,  June  17,  1S64,  ( 

Malor.GcnenU  S,  D.  Lit,  C&mmamdinjt  Con/Hirratr  Forcis  n^ar  /W/r/c.  -V*Vj.  .- 

GrNKRAt:  When  I  heard  that  the  forces  of  Htigadier-Gcnefol  3turtjishad  been  drtven  back^ 
and  a  portion  of  them  iirobably  captured,  I  Je!t  conniderable  solicitude  /or  the  fwic  r^\  the  two 
colored  reRrtnents  that  lormcd  a  part  oi  tJie  command,  until  1  was  informtil  th  1'  iicrmt« 

forces  were  c^arnmanded  by  you.    Wht-n  I  learned  tbat»  1  became  satisricd  that  u  would 

be  com milLctl  upoti  those  iroops,  but  that  they  would  receive  the  trcatukcnt  vv  '    icy  at 

Wtli  %s  their  fialtant  conduct  demanded. 

[  regrit  to  ^a  y  thiit  the  hope  th&t  I  entertained  bis  been  dispelled  by  fftcts  which  hive  recently 
come  to  mv  knowledj:e. 

From  statements  that  have  been  made  to  me  by  colored  soldiers  wh  t 

wnuld  M:em  thill  the  n^assBcrc  at  Port  Pillow  had  been  reproduced  at  tl  i 

Cro?HS-r  lads.     The  detail  of  the  otrocitica  there  committed  J  will  not  tr»" 

ami  i    tlicy  must  tend  lu  cunscquerues  Inu  fearful  to  contemi'iatc  c 

•ti'  i  r  understaiidmR  upun  this  que^iion,  of  the  trcatmcni  n(  the 

If  I  fty  the  (on  federate  (fovernment  to  murder  all  coinrcd  n  s- 

charun  r.i  \v„r  !  »i\  inin  iheir  hands,  as  whs  the  case  at  Kort  l*ill->w.  It  is  but  fa*r  ihiti  c 

frtely  and  irankly  avowud.     Within  the  last  s\x  weeks  I  have,  on  two  otcusiions,  I 

troops  into  the  field  from  this  point.     In  the  exfiectaiion  that  the  Confedrmte  C'^vcn  1 

disavow  the  action  <tl  their  commandm^^  general  at  the   hort  PiU    ^^ 
to  issue  any  i>»stnictionB  10  the  rnlnred  troops  as  to  the  course  Iht 
federate  soldiers.    No  disavowal  on  the  part  of  the  (  onfederate  ffo^ 

but,  on  the  contrary,  laudations  from  the  entire  Southern  press  of  1  h.rs  ui  t"ie   n  as* 

S3cre,  1  may  safely  pris  ime  that  LidisLiTiminacc  sluuKhtcr  i'^  in  be  th  lorcd   troops  that 

fjjill  into  your  hands,     tut  I  ara  not  willinp;  to  leave  u  matter  of  bu',  i«  rt.  and  involvfnjp 

consequences  so  fearful,  to  infcrencCi  and  I  have  therefore  titou]<hL  Ji  ]u<>pcr  to  address  you 
this,  believing  that  you  w  ouk1  be  able  to  indicate  the  policy  that  the  Confederate  government 
Intend  to  pursue  lieTeafter  on  this  question. 

It  it  is  intended  to  raine  the  tilack  Has;  a|ra!nst  that  unfortunate  race,  they  wftl  cheer f  "  t 

the  iftsue.  Up  to  this  lime  ro  irofji>s  have  f«/upht  more  callftntlv,  and  none  hare  cunil 
selves  with  greater  propriety.  They  have  lully  vindicated  their  right  (so  Jooj;  di 
treated  as  men, 

I  hope  that  I  hiive  been  misinformed  in  regard  to  the  treatment  they  hare  received  at  the 
battle  of  Hrvce's  CrosS'roads,  and  that  the  accounts  received  result  rathc^rfrom  the  ejicited  Lina|ri« 
nations  of  tfic  fiicittves  than  from  actual  lact. 

For  llje  i5f»vernfT<ent  t<f  the  colored  troops  tinder  my  command,  I  w«uH  thank  ytju  to  Infonn 
toe,  with  ns  Itttlu  dcluy  as  possible  Jf  it  is  your  intention,  or  the  intention  of  lUc  Confedentc 
£o%'ernment„  to  murder  colored  soldiers  that  may  fall  into  your  hands,  or  treat  them  as  prisoQert 
uf  war,  and  subject  to  be  exchanged  ns  other  pffsimcrs 

1  am,  General,  respectlully.  vour  obedient  ser^-mnl, 

C   C,  WASHBURN,  iV4A'r-t;^*r«/,C«i»iw*iiirf»'if/. 

GENERAL   WASHBURN   TO  GENERAL   FORREST. 

HlADQUARTSRS   DtSTRtCT  OF    WrST  TuXl^ESSCt,  \ 

Mkmphis,  TeNN.,  June  19,  1S64.  f 

Major-General  N.  R,  Forwest,  Commandimf^Cfm/tdfrat/ Forttt  : 

GfcNiRAL :  Vour  communication  of  the  fourteenth  insuni  is  received.  The  letter  to  Brfgiullef* 
General  Huford  will  be  forwarded  to  him. 

In  reitard  to  that  part  of  your  letter  which  relates  tn  colored  troops,  I  beg  !o  wit  that  I  hare 
•Ircadv  sent  a  communication  on  the  subject  to  the  officer  In  ct>mmand  of  the  Confederate  forco 
allupelo. 

Havlnp  understood  that  Major-General  S.  D.  Lee  was  in  1-  ' 

tn  htm— a  topy  of  it  I  enclose,     Vou  say  in  vour  letter  that  it  1 

n^ro  troops  stationed  in  Memphis  look  an  oath  on  ihclr  knec^  a 

Hurlbut,  and  other  officers  ot  our  army,  to  avenge  I'ort  Pillow,  aad  thut  they  wuuld  ahtiw  your 
troops  no  quarter, 

I  believe  it  Is  true  that  the  rolored,  troops  did  lake  auch  an  oath,  btit  not  In  the  presence  of 
Geneial  Hurlbut.  Krom  whot  1  tan  teiirn,  lhi»  act  of  theirs  wiis  not  influenced  by  any  white 
ufTicer,  but  was  the  result  of  their  own  sense  of  what  was  due  to  themselves  and  their  fellows  who 
had  been  mcrcile&sTy  slaughtered. 

I  have  no  dou tit' that  they  went  Into  the  field,  as  you  allej^e.  In  ihff  full  belief  ' 

be  murdered  in  case  they  fell  into  y^ur  hunda.    The  nlTutr  at  Fort  Pillow  fully  ju 
1  am  nut  aware  as  to  whet  they  proclaimed  on  their  Inte  march,  and  it  maybe  r 

they  decUtred  liiAt  no  ^|uarter  would  be  given  to  tuy  of  your  men  that  atght  fall  latg  ihOf  haii4a^ 
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\r^^t  ^rf Iftffttlmi  that  f  ou  Imve  conducted  tb«  wmr,  on  &11  oceasions,  on  elrllfz^d  priac)pl«R« 
dftfM  '  i'ted  ;  t>ut  \  receive  with  SRllsractioti  the  intimation  In  your  letter  tbsl  the  reccot 

sli£.M  I    red  troup!<i  at  the  battle  uf  Tishvininj^o  Creek  rc^uhedi  rulher  (Toni  the  denpemiioti 

will,  V  Hduithi  thtin  a  prcileier mined  intention  to  irive  iheni  nuquiiTter, 

'i  ou  riMJST  have  learned  by  this  time  that  the  altempt  to  kniimidatc  thecolored  troopi  by  indls> 
trtmifltte  ftttiugbter  has  Mf;n*l1y  failed,  and  ihttt,  in9te«(J  of  u  teellnie  of  terror,  you  have  arou»ed  « 
»pirii  ot  couni|?e  ami  desperation  that  will  not  down  iit  your  bidding. 

I  *m  left  tn  dotibt,  by  yotir  letter,  as  to  the  course  you  and  the  Cunfederitc  eovcminent  intend 
itpur^uc  hcrc«fter  in  reiciird  to  colored  troops,  and  1  beg  you  to  advbe  (tie,  with  ^^  little  tlcliy  us 
"^isible,  as  to  your  iotenlion* 

Jf  you  intend  tf  Irc^st  such  of  them  as  fall  into  your  hands  as  prisoners  of  war,  please  50  state  ; 
if  you  do  not  »<i  intend,  bill  (.Dnlciisphite  either  their  slauf^Ultsr  or  their  return  lo  siLivcry^  pteaac 
stJite  ik*U  fo  ihai  we  may  hate  tio  misunderstanding;  hereatter.  If  the  former  i,i  your  intention,  J 
xhmll  receive  the  announ>  rincnt  with  pkasure,  and  bhuill  explain  the  fact  to  the  colored  troot^s  at 
once,  iod  desire  that  Ihcy  rcc4ll  Ihc  oath  ihcy  have  talten  ;  if  the  lattrr  is  the  cat^e^  then  let  the 
oath  siiind.  and  upon  th'i«c  s^  h'>  hitve  ftruitHcd  thin  *ipirit  by  their  atrocttles,  and  upon  the  gorern* 
meni  and  people  who  -  '    ^c  the  consequences. 

In  re^Tiird  x^  your  i  in^  to  pri<iuners  of  your  command  In  onr  hand.«,  1  Hare  tn  state 

that  they  nave  nVwtis  i ,  irealmcnt  wliich  a  gre^it  and  hiirnane  Government  extends  to 

its  pfisoners.  Wlmt  ti.'iirsc  \\\\\  be  pursued  hereafter  toward  thera  must,  of  coursi*,  dc'pend  on 
circumstances  thul  nmy  arise.  If  your  conimand,iliere«fter,  docs  nothing  which  should  proffCfly 
«:xclude  Ihcm  from  bcinjf  treated  as  ^frisoners  of  witr.  they  will  be  so  irf»{»ri-4t 

1  thank  you  for  your  oflFer  to  exchanj^e  wounded  officers  an.?  ur  hands.    If  you  will 

send  ihcnj  in,  I  will  exchange  man  for  man.  so  far  as  1  have  the  .  ^o. 

Before  do<>^inrr  rhi^^  li>tfer,  I  wish  to  call  yonr  nttenlion  to  one  .  aialleled  outrage  oind 

murder  th^it  ha-;  f  '  ^        hi  to  my  notice,  arid  in  regard  to  whii  n  mc  i\  uictue  i?*  overwhilminK. 

AnKingThe  i  jtured  at  Fort  Pillow  was  Major  Urmd  ford,  who  bad  charge  of  ine 

defence  oi  the  I  lall  nf  Major  Hooih, 

Alter  beinf;  i;mf^i  ja  i>"iicr,  he  was  started  with  other  prisoners  of  war.    •"     '     '  -      if  Colond 
ckw  (Uih,  for  J  Ackson^     At  Hrownsvillc  they  rested  over  nielit.     The  1<  i  umg  two 

■parti«^  were  di'fadcd  by  Colonel  Duckworth  to  proceed  to  Jackson  witii  is. 

.^  *■      ''        '  ^    '"irtcd.and   proceeded  a  very  short  distance,  five  sotii,  <  alteii  by 

Col'  id  were  conferred  with  by  him;  they  then  rcw-ined  "  jnd  ofter 

pr^i  mile*  from  Brownsville  the  column  was  halted,  and    •  ord  taken 

aboi  I     111  the  roadside  and  delit>eratclv  shot  by  the  five  n     ■   -  ,  y,^i.n  recalled 

by  t  .worth,  and  hitt  body  left  unburied  y[>on  the  |f round  ^  \. 

I  buried  near  the  spot,  and,  if  you  desire^  you  ran  ta  yourself  of  the 

truiti  -■>  "11,1  J  4i>scrt.     I  beg  leave  to  say  to  you  that  ihi^  transaction  In >  lu-^kic*  your  remark. 

that  vour  operations  have  been  conducted  on  civilized  principles  ;  and  until  you  take  some  steps 
tM  bring  the  pert>elf^torsof  this  outrage  to  justice,  the  world  will  not  fait  to'  believe  that  it  bad 
your  sanction. 

I  am.  General,  your  obcdtent  servant. 

C.  C.  WASH  BURN,  M^/or^Cnuf^i^  Cpmmamdimg, 


GENERAL  FORREST  TO   GENERAL  WASHBtJRN. 

HaADQiARTma^^  Forubst's  Cavautf,  I 
Tl  ^-Ki  o,  Miss.,  June  ao,  tftfti,  I 

MaJor-GenenI  C.  C,  Wa-^iiulun,  Cmnmantiinj^  U.  S.  F^rvet,  Afrm/Ait^  /gum, 

Gkhekal  :  1  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  (per  flag  of  truce)  of  your  letter  of  the 
seventeenth  in«it*nt.  addtesued  to  Maior-General  S.  D.  Lee,  or  officer  commanding  Cunlederate 
forces  near  Tupelo.     1  ha%'e  forwarded  it  to  General  Lee.  with  a  copy  of  this  ietter. 

I  regjrd  vour  letter  as  discourteous  to  the  comnia4>diiig  officer  of'  this  department,  and  grossly 
Insulting  to  myself. 

Vou  seek  bv  impUed  threats  to  Intimidate  him,  and  as-nime  the  privilege  of  denouncing  me  ftf 
a  murderer,  and  as  guilty  of  the  wholesule  slauj^htcr  of  the  Eiirtison  »i  Tort  Pillow,  and  found 

rour  as-scrtioo  upon  the  ex  /rt#-/r  leslimony  of  (your  friends)  the  enemies  of  myself  and  country, 
shall  not  enter  into  the  discus^^ion,  therefore,  oV  any  of  the  questions  Involved,  nor  unUerUke  any 
refutation  of  the  charges  made  by  you  against  myself  ;  nevertheless,  as  a  matter  of  per<(.nnal  priv- 
ilege alone.  I  unhesilrttingly  say  that  they  are  unfounded  and  unwarranted  by  the  facts.  But 
whether  Th»«5e  charges  are  true  or  false,  they,  with  the  question  you  a«i,k,  as  to  whether  negro 
troops,  when  captured,  will  be  recognized  ana  treated  a^  prisoners  ot  war,  subject  tn  cx(  hinge, 
tlitc»,  arc  matters  which  the  governments  uf  the  United  Stale«i  and  Confederate  Sute-*  are  Ui  decide 

and  adJHfi  ,  not  their  subordinate  officer*.      I  regard  captured  negroes  as  1  el      "■    -       vrin>- 

crty,  and  not  as  captured  soldiers  ;    hut  as  to  how  reg^arded  by  my  povrrrri  isU 

tion  which  ha't  been  aiid  will  hereafter  be  made  of  them.  I  respectfully  tv  the 

proper  chnnncK  to  the  authorities  at  Kichmond.  It  is  not  the  policy  or  the  intcrcN-  ■  i  uit  r^uuLh  to 
destroy  the  nexro  ;  on  the  contrary  tn  preserve  and  protect  him,  and  all  who  have  surrendered  to 
us  have  received  kind  and  humane  treatment. 

Since  the  war  btgnn  1  havecaptured  many  thousand  Federal  prisoners,  ano  they,  including  the 
survivors  of  the  *'  Kort  Pillow  Massacre,"  *' black  and  white  "  arc  living  wiinesse*  of  the  fact 
that  with  my  knowledge  or  consent, or  by  my  order,  not  one  of  them  has  ever  been  insulted,  or  In 
any  way  maltreated. 

You  speak  of  your  forbearance  In  nnt  giving  your  negro  troops  instructions  and  orders  as  to 
the  course  they  should  pursue  In  regard  to  Confederate  soldiers  that  might  fall  Into  tbetr  (your) 
hands,  which  clearly  conveys  to  my  mmd  two  v:;ry  distinct  impressions.  The  fit^l  is,  that  in  not 
|[1irlng  them  instructions  and  orders,  you  have  left  the  matter  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the 
QeSToes  as  to  how  they  should  dispose  of  prisoners!.  Second,  an  implied  threat  to  ^h*e  ftuch 
orders  as  will  lead  to  **  conseqwcnceH  too  fearful  "  for  contemplation.  In  confirm^"'  "  '  '*  -  cor- 
rectness of  the  first  linprc«nion  i^ which  y*^ur  language  now  fully  develop^l.  I  rcfi  i-cr. 
fully  to  tny  letter  fr^^ra  the  baltlc-ficld.  Tiahcmtngo  Creek,  and  forwarded  you  by  r;  c  on 
the  fourteenth  instant  As  to  the  second  impression,  you  seem  dis|>osed  to  take  ir.uj  y^ut  own 
baiidi  tiie  settlements  w  bkh  belong  to,  and  can  only  t>e  settled  by,  your  goveroiQcmt ;  but  II  yov 
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&re  prepared  to  Uke  npon  yvyr$«U  Ibe  responsibility  of  inauKur«tini;  a  syaUm  of  iRrtrftTO  eaa»| 
traiy  to  ctvtlixed  u«iae»,  the onuB  is  welt  a<«  tUe  consequences  Vk  lil  be  chLAffrembte  to  y^" "-'-'> 

Dcpreciitin;;,  9«,  r&boutd  tSo.such  n  state  of  uiliilrs ;    iJctennincd,as  1  flin,  not  ' 
merttfll  in  bringing  1t  uboui  -    reelin((  an<1  kntiwing,  «is  I  do,  thftt  I  have  the  •pjp>ro\al"' 
mcnt,  my  jjcople,  ami  «iy  cunscicnce  iisi  i'>  the  past,  nod  with  the  firm  belief  tb«l  1   ♦    ..  .  .  . 
tsined  by  them  in  my  ftiiure  policy,  it  is  iel't  with  you  tu  determine  vt\\%\  that  policy  s^a^I  fa«,J 
whether  la  accordiuicc  wiib  the  t&w«  ut  civilue«i  nAtibus,  or  in  violation  ol  them. 

I  &m  Gener«l.  yours,  vcrv  re^oectluUr, 


GENERAL  FORREST  TO  GENERAL  WASHBURN. 

Hkaoqitaktkis  Poimtst'jt  CAV4Ur?«f 
In  Tua  KULD,  June  »3.  t96«.         \ 
Major-Genrral  C.  C.  W.^shsukm,  C^mmamding DiMtHct »/ Wett  Ttmmfsx^t^  Mfm^Ai$^  T^m.  : 

Yotir  communication  of  the  nineteenth  Inst.  Is  received,  In  which  you  R»y  "•  you  are  left  It 
doubt  as  to  the  cuur«e  the  Confederate  government  jniends  lo  pursue  hereafter  in  rcijard  tn 
colored  troops/' 

Allow  me  to  say  ihat  this  it  a  «>ubjecl  upon  which  I  did  not  and  do  not  propose  to  entiskten  ^ 
vou.     It  }<(  a  mAttcr  to  be  seitled  bv  our  f;overnmenis  through  ihcir  [troper  o1ncer&,  and  1  rcsfie  ' 
lully  refer  vou  to  them  fur  a  Mduiion  of  your  doubts. 

Vou  a*k  nie  to  stale  whclhtr*'  I  conieniplaie  either  their  slaughter  or  their  fr""-^  •  ■  -i-^-»' 
1  answer  thai  I  s.laui2;hter  no  man  except  in  open  wurf^ie,  and  thsil  m  v  pnsane; 
black,  are  turned  over  lo  ray  ijovcrnment  lo  be  dealt  with  uh  it  mav  direct.     M', 

r9!tse$sion  of  all  the  iactsa*-  regards  my  ot&cial  comluct,  and  the  o>>'  '   '.   r.^  ., 
entered  the  acrvicc.  and  if  you  desire  a  projcr  diikrusMon  and  Av<  i 
President  ot  the  Confedeniic  Stales^     I  would  not  have  you  undcTM 
ol  wimuch  im|voftantc  I  am  inilJ*i>oscd  to  p!!»r-  .♦  '  ■  '-r^command  i;i.  .  •■ 
when  ar>f>tied  for  in  a  manner  becotninfr  an  ng  vour  rank  an 

la!nly  desimblc  to  cvt-ry  one  occupying  a  i"  n  lo  be  plticed  ri^  i 

there  has  been  no  time,  since  ihe  capture  ot  1  ...  i  ...  .^. ,  that  I  ^M>uld  ik^l  ,,...^  ,... 
iacts  connected  with  its  capture,  had  they  been  applied  for  properly,  but  now  the 
with  the  two  Bovcrnuicnt*.  1  have,  howcvct^  for  your  infoimation.  enclosed  you  ^ 
ofhciAl  correspondence  between  the  commanding  nfBcers  at  Kort  Pillow  and  myself,  .  -.■  ■ .  | 
of  a  statement  n{  Captain  Young,  the  fenior  oHiccr  o!  that  garrison,  together  w^iih  (sutOciciit'e* 
tracts  from  a  report  of  ihe  affair  by  my  A.  D.  C^,  Captain  Ctias.  W.  Anders>on^  which  1  apiJioff 
and  endorse  as  correct 

A&to  the  death  of  Major  Bradford^  1  knew  nothing  of  It  until  eight  or  ten  days  alter  It  is  i 
to  have  occurred. 

On  tl'"  Hi  '■.  ^-iitK  (the  day  after  the  capture  of  Fori  PIUl'w)  J  went  to  Jack-^"    j"'    ►■*    "*■ 
1  had  I  '  .iSihi*:    Major  Hfadfonl  was,  with  other  offtcers.  s:?nt  to  tli 

Coloni'l  iind  all  the  pri*.^ncrs  were  in  charge  of  one  of  Mr(  ulloirh's  i 

ford  revi^.-  ._  .     ,_  privilcjre  of  »tteudin;i^  the  hurial  of  his  brother,  which  u  i-. 
hi5  (^laroleot  hf>our  to  return.    Instead  ot  relurninii  Jio  thiinged  IiisclotUii 
phis.      Sunie  of  my  men  were  hunting  rie*»erlers,  and  came  on   Kradiotd 

the  south  biink  of  the  Hatchic,  and  arrested  him.     When  arrested,  he  tlaiu.,  .  .    .  _  ^     .  . .. 

tM>ldlef  bclnn^ing  to  Hragg's  army  ;  th^t  he  hud  been  on  furlough,  and  wiui  then  on  ht%  w«y  lo 
join  his  command. 

As  he  r*^uld  show  no  papers  he  was  belicyed  to  be  a  deserter,  and  was  taken  to  Coringtofi, 
and  not  until  he  was  rctogniied  and  »poken  to  by  citiitens  did  ihe  guards  know  thai  be  w«  ilrmd- 
ford. 

He  was  «ent  by  Colonel  Duckworth,  or  taken  by  him,  to  Brownsville. 

All  ot  (^halmtrs's  t^iinmand  went  frum  Hrownsville,  via  La  Grau{£e.ftnd  as  n" 
erf  had  been  gone  fiimio  time,  and  there  wa^^  no  chance  fi>r  them  to  catch  un  a 

wiih  iheru*  he  was  ordered  by  Colonel  Duckworth  or  General  Chalmers  to  fae  i^w „...  -^  ,_ 

Jacki4on. 

1  knew  nothing  of  the  matter  until  eight  or  ten  days  afterwards  IJheard  that  his  body  ^ 
found  near  Hrowoiville.     I  understand  thul  he  attempted  to  escape  and  was  ^hot      If  he  was  I 
properly  killed,  nothing  would  afToid  me  more  pleasure  than  to  punushthe  perpetrators  to  the  luU 
extent  of  the  law,  and  lo  show  you  how  I  regard  such  tranvatiions. 

I  can  refer  you  to  my  demand  on  Major^General  Hurlbut  (no  dnubt  upon  ^\i^  <•' 
for  the  delivery  lo  Confederate  authorities  of  one  Colonel  Kidding  Hurst  and 
ment.  who  dclibeiately  took  out  aud  killed  ^evcn  Conlederute  fioldirrs,  one  ol   '. 
die  a/ter  cutting  off  his  tongue,  punching  out  liis  eyes,  splitting  his  mouth  ' 
ears,  and  cutting  off  hii)  privaies.      I  have  mentioned  and  given  you  these  facts 
may  have  no  further  excu*ie  or  apology  for  referrmg  to  these  mailers  in  conm 

and  to  evince  to  you  my  dctermioaiion  to  do  all  In  iny  power  to  avoid  the  respor  

the  adopiion  of  the  imlicy  which  you  have  determined  to  pre*s.    In  your  letter  you  . 

Ihe  fact  that  the  negro  troops  ditl  take  an  oatli  on  bended  knees  to  show  no  quarter 

and  you  say  further  "'you  have  no  doubt  they  went  lo  ihe  battle'^tield  e^tK.Luni'  i 

icreo/'  anii  admii,  aUo,  the  probabiUiy  of  their  having:  proclaimed  on  th 

t^r  would  be  shown  us.     Such  being  the  case,  why  do  you  ask  for  tjj' 

of  the  commanding  general  of  this  depurtment  of  the  government,  iti  jt\i 

Tishemingo  Creek  ?    That  your  troops  cxpecied  to  be  blaug'htered,  ap|H'u 

Ihey  took ,  to  be  a  very  reasonable  and  uaiural  axpectation.      Vet  you  u  : 

itig  and  now  adii^uiog  ihat  they  had  sworn  to  such  a  policy,  arc  com  j^ht        „ 

demaniiiing  acknowledgmenis  and  dtidivowals  on  the  part  of  the  very  men  )  ou  svoi  forth  bwoiti  lo 

slay  whenever  in  your  power, 

1  will,  in  all  CHndor  and  truth,  say  to  you  that  1  nad  only  ncard  ihc^e  \\v  ne. 
lieve  them  j  indeed^  did  not  attach  to  them  the  importance  they  dt 
threatened  vengeance  as  procliiinicd  alung  the  line  of  march  a:jtik  i 
and  my  men  kni>wn  it«  as  you  admit  it,  the  battle  of  TishemmgoCr 
Ihe  bilQ04lie^  baiUe  of  ttie  war.     That  you  sancUoued  thlsjiollcy  is  i^iUiiL,  tor  >uu  u^y  u\^w  ' '  tJial 
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If  the  Offcro  \\  treated  wa  ■  prtsoner  of  war,  you  wtll  receive  wfth  ptetsore  the  announcetnent,  aivA 
will  expUkn  the  fact*,  to  your  cal  ircJ  troops, and  dtsi*f  (not  &rder)  that  ihcv  rec^U  the  ouh  ;  but  If 
they  arc  to  be  either  alaufrhtered  or  returned  lo  slavery,  let  the  o»th  stand.""  Your  rnnk  forhki*  a 
doubt  9kS  to  the  fact  that  you  «iid  every  officer  uiid  man  of  your  denart(n<-nt  arcitlcriifi  J  %\  iih  the 
policy  And  rcitpon si l>Jc  fnr  it.  and  I  «i»bI1    nut  permit  voir,  notwuhsiardme  bv  v  lan- 

guage In  both  your  communications  yuu  «ek  to  Hrnil  the  opCTaiions  nl  your  unin  Jnd 

▼bit  its  tf,-rriblc  conscquemci  alone  upan  that  isfnonnt,  delmlcd,  hut  uiiforttj!  ,  the 

negTCKTS,  whoMf  de<»truction  you  are  planning  in  order  to  accomplish  ours.  The  ncfcrots  hu\c  our 
*yoipnthy,  and.  so  lur  a«  cun'iistetu  with  salety,  we  will  spare  tbem  at  the  expeoM  of  thuse  who 
are  ttl(»ne  rc^ponAtble  for  the  ioiiufturatinn  of  a  wnrse  than  Mivag'e  warfnie. 

Now,  in  onclust-m,  I  dsmand  4i  plftio  and  unqiiaiilie<l  answer  to  tw«  questions,  and  then  I 
have  done  with  further  correspondence  with  you  on  this  subject.  This  matter  muvt  be  i^ctticd. 
In  battle  and  on  the  bMtt)e-tield  do  you  intend  tu  sliu-  ht.  r  n,v  men  who  lali  iinu>  your  hands  ?  If 
you  do  ool  intend  no  to  do,  will  they  be  treated  a.s  1  !   war  t 

I  have  over  two  thou^nd  of  Sturqifi  »  comman  '  tnd  will  hold  every  oHicer  and  pri- 

Vftte  hostftfie  until  I  receive  your  declarations,  and  i>  <  1  that  yoit  carry  out  in  K'>^*d  faitll 

ihe  answers  you  make,  and  iinlU  I  am  assured  that  uu  i  omiederatc  anldier  hus  been  foully  dealt 
with  from  the  day  of  the  battle  of  TiNheminf;o  Creek  to  this  time.  It  ia  set  yet  too  late  for  you 
to  reUaM-  yur  litepsand  arrest  the  storm. 

1  do,  upon  that  Divine  power  which  in  wisdom  disposes  of  %\\  thiiff* ;  relyinp  also 
tipo'  I',  and  approval  of  ray  Rovernmenl  and  ountryracn,  and  the  iinlimchin^  bravery 

anH  '.  'I  my  Inn^p^  -  and  with  a  conscujusnts*.  thwl  I  have  dotic   nothing;  to  produce,  bet 

atl  in  luy  nc-v^tr,  coum  i    inor  and  the  pcr^^onal  safety  of  myself  and  command,  lo  pre- 

vent it,  I  leave  with  v  >>slbility  of  bnngUiic  about,  to  use  your  ow  n  Language^  "  astate 

of  affairs  too  learlut  iL'  Lite/' 

I  ajtn.  General^  youts.  very  respect  full  y. 

N.  B.  FORREST,  AUJcr-GfrntrtU, 

OTFICIAL  MEMORANDA. 

Cauaua  Hospital,,  Cahada^  Au^hama,  f 
May  II,  1^64.  f 

Colonel  II .  C.  Davis,  C&mm^ndim^  Port  CaAa&ei  * 

CoLOMai,:  I  herewith  transmit  you,  as  near  as  my  memorv  stervei  me,  accordinjr  to  promise, 
the  demand  made  by  Major-Geneml  Forrest,  C,  S.  A,,  far  the  aurrenderof  Fori  Pillow,  Teck- 
uesaee* 

lIt|or  IkxTTK,  Cammamdimjp  U,  5.  Farctt^  Fort  /*i7A»ii»,  TfmmttMef  : 

\  have  force  sufficient  to  take  your  works  by  assaulL  I  therefore  demand  an  uncondltlona] 
furrender  of  all  your  lorces.  Your  heroic  defence  will  entitle  you  to  be  treated  as  prisoners  of 
wax,  but  the  surrender  must  be  uaconditionaL    I  awMitt  your  answer. 

FORREST,  Majifr-CrnrrAly  CemmamfSmg. 

H«ADQVARTttaa    U  Ml  TIP  STATms   FORCM,  I 

Forr  Pillow,  TaMNasstca,  April  la.  1664.  | 
Majfor-Getieral  FoRaasr,  C^mmAndinf  ConfedrrAtt  J^^rtti  .• 

Gkkkital  T  Your  demand  for  the  liurrender  of  United  States  force!^  under  my  command  re- 
ceived. I  a^k  one  hour  for  con^^ullaiion  with  my  officers  and  the  commander  of  fcunboat  No*  f, 
at  this  place.    I  have  the  honor  to  be 

Your  obedient  servant, 

L.  F.  HOOTH,  Mtv«r,  Cemmmndimg  U.  S.  />nm,  F^t  AV/*w, 

Major  L.  F.  Boorm.  Cwtmamdine  Vniitd  Statu  /wf#f  : 

I  do  not  demand  the  surrender  of  the  gunboat  No.  y.  I  ask  only  for  the  surrender  of  Fort 
Pillow,  with  men  and  munitions  of  war^  You  hare  twenty  minute<^  for  consldcraUunt  At  tht 
expiration  of  that  time,  if  you  do  not  capituUce.  1  will  assui'ilt  vour  workn. 

Your  obedient  servant. 

FORR  EST,  Mttj^r-  G^ertU,  C^mma  ndim:, 

lltAi>QaAMTaK4  Ukitco  Statis  Foiicb«,  t 

Fort  Pillow,  TENNaasaa,  April  i».  1864.  f 
Major-General  FoawtsT,  Cffmmmndmr  Ctm/^tt-att  Foi^ei : 

CiiNica^L :  Ynur  second  demand  for  the  surrender  of  mf  forces  is  received.  Your  demand 
will  not  be  complied  with. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

L,  F.  bOOTH,  Afajfflr,  Cammamdim^  IK  S.  Fmxts.  Fcrt  Pillow. 

I  j^ve  you  the  above  for  your  own  satisfaction  from  memory.    J  think  it  Is  true  in  sub^taiiott 
My  present  condition  would  preclude  the  idea  of  thii^  beinf  an  official  statement. 
1  am,  Colonel,  vour  obedient  servant. 

JOHN  T."  YOUNG,  Ca^trnm,  ComJ^myAy  TTt^mty^/^mrtk  3f^.  /•/,  K*A, 

CAPTAIN  J.    T.    YOU?(C   TO   MAJOR-CE^fCRAL  FORREST. 

Caxaba,  AtAaAHA,  Maf  19^  1164. 
Major -General  FoaaisT,  C.  S,A.: 

GtvFRAL :  Your  reouett.  made  ihrouph  Judje  P.  T.  Scroifirs,  that  I  should  make  a  statement 
of  the  treatment  of  the  Federal  dead  and  w:)undcd  at  Fort  Fdfow,  has  been  made  known  to  meu 
Details  from  Federal  prisoners  were  made  to  colSectthe  dead  and  wounded.  The  dead  were 
buried  by  their  siirvivinfr  comrades.  1  saw  no  ill  treatment  of  their  wounded  on  the  evening  ol 
the  battle,  or  oejtt  morning.     My  friend,  Lieutenant  Learning,  Adjutant  Thirteenth  Tcoae»se« 
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Ciiv«lrj,  wma  left  wounded  Id  th«  «uUer'«  «tAr«  netr  the  fort,  a1m>  a  lJeiiten«nt  Siietll  U.  S.  Alttl 

lerv;   f»i>tii  were  alivo  next  in   •   '       -^  on  bourd   O.  S,  trmnspwrt,  amun^  uuuijr oUkEf 

wounded.    Among  tfiis  wuundi  ctJ  truops— I  don^t  laiow  how  macrf. 

\  cry  reapccliully,  youi 

P,  S, — 1  Hftve  ex«onined  a  report  said  to  he  v\n 
Generat  Pnrreftt,  nppcmlix  to  General  l-rrrc^^tN  r  il  ' 

woundc'i  left  f^ii  thet>eld  tit  Korl  Pill    '^  n  Anden-in, 

OQ  tile  day  succeeding  tl^c  hAtlle,  tn  i 

JOHN  T.    .  v««a/<wf. 

A  true  copy. 

Official. 

HKNuy  B.  L»l^  W.AC 

GSNKRaL  WASHRORN  Tn   GENERAL  FORREST. 

MaMiMUS,  TftA>.,  July  a.  1864.  f 

Major-Geneml  N«  B,  FoRRit«^T,  i^'ntmandinfc  Cvm/^.ffrah'  Forttx^  ftar  r«/#^>  ■ 

Gknkkal:  Vour  coinraunicitams  of  tlic  Itvcnticth  and  twcaty-tlilrd  ult.  are  recejrcd.  Of  lJ>e 
toxic  and  temper  of  boih  1  do  not  complain.  The  ilcsipenitc  ^^^tune5  of  ft  bad  caUKC'  eticui^e  mu^ii 
irritjitton  of  temper. and  I  pa^s  it  by,  Indeed.  T  retciviLd  it  as  a  favorable  iimgury,  Add  Hi  rridence 
that  you  are  not  indillercnt  to  theopinliona  of  the  cfvHizcd  worJiJ. 

In  regard  to  the  V'fjrt  Pillow  aftair,  it  is  uselest^  to  prolong  the  discussion 

1  shnli  iof  wurd  your  report^  which  you  did  mc  the  favor  to  enclose,  to  my  g^ovemmeniL^  and 
you  wUI  receive  the  full  benefit  of  it. 

The  recurd  in  now  made  up,  and  a  candid  world  will  judge  of  It,  I  bn^  U-avt-^  lo  ^<:ivi\  v.>« 
herewith  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  Invcslfgatln^  Committee  from  tlie  I'l  n 

theaftair     In  regard  to  the  trcaitni-nt  of  Major  Hmdford,  1  refer  you  to  4 

in  tliftt  report,  from  whkfi  vm  \n  -  1  >ce  tJut  he  was  nor  iUtcm- h,i_m  l  .    ,  .  il 

becttiv  to  brinif  tlicpcri' 1  i;je  to  juilit 

I  will  add  to  what  Ifu  :    that  1  hav 

of  Rfownsvilie,  that  when  .i'-,siir;td 

Jackson,  General  rhalmt' I 

Vou  call  allt^ntiont  ap 
have  been  C'jmuiitted  by  < 

Cavulry).    The  outraj^es.  il  cutuufiUtcd  A4»  bUtA:il  by  yuu,  arc  di^griicclul  tuxd  abhurrcot  to  ewty 
brave  and  sensitive  mmd. 

Un  receiving  your  letter  I  sent  at  nnce  lor  L  ilontl  Hurst,  and  rtud  turn  tho  ciTth  i  i-.-iiiain^'i' 
to  him.     He  indign;intly  denies  the  charge  ;:  e 

parties  nnurrlercd,  and  the  time  when,  and  1  e 

UAme:)  of  witnesses,  it  is  ixnptisslble  lor  mc  t 
shiill  use  every  effort  in  my  power  to  have  the  i^tiicu.  at.cuE.cd  uicJ,  jajU  il  iound  guiity,  |*fMp«tij 
punished. 

In  regard  to  the  treatment  of  colored  soldiers,  It  b  evidently  useless  to  dtacitss  the  questioft 
further.  * 

Vour  attempt  to  shift  Imin  yourself  upon  me  the  responoibiltty  of  the  inaufirumlon  of  a 
*  worse  than  savapre  warfare,"  l9  too  5!  rain.  »i  Hi  id  (Ar-f.i:r:fii,.d  to  reip.iirc  any  rei«pun&e      *" 


Ic  and  truth  Cul  aiti«eit« 
m  your  beadquaner^  at 

'•id,  to  ouLraites  saul  to 
nrnt  (Sixth   Temie*J 


The  full 
rt  1  herewith  lorwartl,p>itttf  to,fM 


and  cumulative  evidence  contained  in 

■§  Ihc  person  lesponbibtc  for  the  barbi  d 

It  w.i»jf'fT»r  soldiers  who,  at  Kort   i  :.  flae,  and  while  shooting,  txiYunct* 

lUff,  and  otherwise  maltreating'  the  bcdctjl  prisc.nLr.s  in  their  baod&f  shouted  to  each  other  i»  the 
hearing  of  their  victims  thai  il  was  done  by  "  Forrest's  orders/* 

Thu"^  far  I  cannot  learn  that  you  have  made  any  disavowal  of  these  barbarities. 

Vour  tetters  to  mc  inform  me  cooBdenily  that  y' u  have  always  treated  our  prisoners  A^ocardli 
in  the  rules  of  civilized  warfare,  but  your  disavow.il  ot  the  Fort  Pillow  barbarities,  if  you  j" 
to  riutac  any,  should  be  full,  clear,  ejtplicit,  and  publifhed  to  the  a  ■r\>\. 

The  Uaitcd  States  Government  is,  as  it  always  has  been.  Is  •rbeartng,  j 

yet  too  lute  for  ^*ou  to  secure  for  yourself  in*  1  y^ur  soldiers  a  .»f  the  IresiT 

noaQrible  warnors.by  a  public  di'M;laimer  of  barbarilies  already  d,  and  a  vi;; :  n 

to  punish  the  wrcicnca  wuo  committed  them. 

Hut  I  »iy  to  you  now,  clearly  and  uncquivocallv,  thai  such  metture  of  treatmcai  as  you  mete 
out  to  Federal  soldiers  will  be  measured  to  yoii  again. 

If  you  uive  no  quarter,  you  rreed  expect  none.  H  you  observe  the  rules  of  civiDxcd  warfare, 
and  treat  our  prisoners  \i\  accordance  with  the  laws  of  wafi  your  prisoners  will  be  treated.  •£  they 
ever  have  been,  with  kindness. 

It  you  depart  from  these  principles^  you  ma^  expect  such  rctaJlation  an  ^ 

That  you  may  know  vv licit  the  laws  of  war  are,  as  understood  hy  toy  L* 
to  enclose  a  copy  of  General  t  >rder»  No.  io>  from  the  War  Departmeut  Ad; 
Washiastoa,  April  twemv-four.  il6y 

1  have  the  honor  to  be.  sir, 

Very  respectfully  yourv, 

GENERAL  LEE  TO  GENERAL  WASHBURN. 

HaADQUAiKTKits  DapAirrMaNT  Alaiiama,  Mtastsstrn,  aud  \ 
Eas  r  LoUiaiANA,  M eatrturt,  June  a8,  tH^,  | 

Itajor-General  C.  C.  Washbi^rn,  Ciffnmandmjc  ^^dtrni  Forctw  at  Mfmfhu,  T*nn*tU€  : 

Gkkknal:  I  am  In  receipt  of  your  tetter  of  the  seventeenth  fnst,  and  have  alifto  before  ne  Iht 
reply  of  Major-Genera)  Forrest  thereto.  Though  that  reply  \%  full,  and  approved  by  mc,  yet  I 
deem  it  proper  to  communicate  with  you  upon  a  subject  so  leriously  adecting  our  future  coculiact 
aod  that  of  the  troupb  under  our  respective  cumoLands. 
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Your  commuaication  U  by  no  menus  respectful  to  roe,  mvl  is  by  implicfttion  insuUinf;  to  Major- 
Genertl  ]''orresi.  This,  however,  is  overlouki-d  in  LonsidtTRtiun  of  the  intportfltit  ch&ricter  at  its 
c'OOteiils. 

Vou  assume  a&  correct  an  exAggeraled  Atalcmcnl  of  ihc  ttrcuizistmrtcc^  atlcndin^  Lite  capture 
of  Fuft  Pillow,  relyioK  solely  upon  Ihc  evidence  of  Lhose  who  wnutd  naiurftlly  give  a  Ui^toncd 
hUtory  o(  ihe  affair. 

No  dcman*l  for  an  cxrUiiatlon  has  ever  been  made  either  by  yourself  or  youf  government,  t 
cour--!' uliH  ii  %v. .villi  tcriinnlv  ret"iiMH'.M*'I  ii^fli  t^'.-serv  uM<r  ileiiruuH  oT  lit-nnni-  umli  :  l-ut,  ".ii 
I  V   your  fioldir  - 

-  -!».     Even  t 

;  I  lUr  colore  1   ■  J^       .   '     '   '  ' 

o  make  tbc  ^t  coriicm- 

!  SI  a  great  m^  .  liL-nccof  odc 

\^>M  and  your  gfovernment  is  untrue,  and  not  sustained  by  the  facts  I4 

!  ill  ihe  KxswmX  manner,  and  its  rommajidinK  ofTicer  a^^umcd  the 

rick-r  aiiet  having  Uecn  informed  by  General  Goriest  0*  lusuhiliiy 

-  A!i  to  what  the  result  vvuuld  be  in  i:a&e  the  ilemaud  was  noVcotn- 


Ih 
in. 

afi< 

1  ■    ■ 

tlon  ui  ^ 

A»i 

'm% 

the. 

of  your 

Tht 

the 

OM' 

heavy   fire,  find   with  tonsJderablc  lota  to  the  attacking 

>  li  from  tile  fort  to  the  cover  of  the  gunbuatv^ 

•i'**.  vkho  had  been  firmly  convinced  by  yowr 
tpturc.     Even  under  ibcMT  circunistancea 

'  s  of  Iridiacrlmlnatc  &la.ughter«  even  under 


to  i  .  '  .     ■    '      ;      i 

plied  With. 

The  assault  was  made  under 
partv 

rs  were  never  loi.^  i 
1*  I  I    if  bands,  and  C" 

I  lie,  partkularly  •■' 
tcaL;liinj:ti  ut  Lhe  certainty  of  Ihcir  iliiu^jhlcr 
manv  of  your  men-  white  and  black-  wert 

1  ri  ^I'Li  tfoJlv  n-Tur  \  ou  to  hiitory  lor  %\\\ 
le*.-^   ,     .    I     .^  .     '    ,,,:cs. 

lid  bv  at!  mitttitry  precedents  thnt  where  the  Is^ue  has  been  fairly 
pr<  ■  '\    •  \-  displayed,  fearful  results  arc  expected  to  follow  a  refutAl  tu  aur- 

reod'-.r. 

The  c«se  under  confideration  is  almost  an  extreme  one. 

Vott  hud  n  servile  rin  •<  Mnv^eil  »fEaiti»t  their  masters,  luid  tn  a  cDunlrj*  whiclt  had  been  d^K>> 
Uted  by  almost  unpr  utrage^. 

J  as-icrt  that  otir  w  all  these  circumstances  against  them,  endeavored  to  prevent  the 

effu&iun  (<f  hi[>od  ;  :j  '^   .f  this,  I  refer  you  to  the  fact  that  both  white  and  colored 

pftsonen  were  takcrii  'ur  hand^. 

As  regards  the  l-  .  )  rrctk.  the  Matcmvnts  of  yoitr  negrf%  wilnes«»ct  are  not  to 

be  relied  on.      In  thi        '  >1  as  mif;hL  have  Ueeri  e«peclcd  f  rum  tlic^r  previous  Impres- 

sions. I  do  not  tlMiik  ifiujiy  Of  ihtm  were  killed— they  arc  yet  wanderini;  over  the  conn  I  rji*,  at- 
tempt inc:  to  return  to  their  masters. 

With  reference  to  the  stJtu*  of  tho%c  captured  at  Tisheminco  Creek  and  Ftirl  Pillow,  I  will 
state  that,  unleiss  otherwise  ordered  bv  mv  Kovernmenl^  they  wm  not  be  retearded  as  pri»oners  of 
war.  but  will  be  retained  and  humiinetv  treated,  subject  to  such  future  instructions  as  may  be  In- 
dicau-d, 

Vour  letter  u  can  of  course  tnakc,  and  you  are  fully 

entitled  tu  any  ikT  made  thcin 

It  is  my  ill!  to  tuoduct  this  war  upon  civiliated  pnnci- 

riles.  pr»vided  yokj  ocrnnt  11.  i  .   ilu  •,  e  ilit«  occasion  to  »iate  that  we  Will  not  shrink 

rom  any  responsibimie**  that  your  acn  ^  e  upon  us. 

We  are  eugaj^ed  in  u  strugj^le  for  ^n  ttl  our  homes  and  firesides,  for  the  malntea- 

ance  of  our  naticmal  existence  and  libeny  ;  wi-  h*ve  counted  the  cost  and  are  mepared  to  ko  to 
anv  extremeu ;  and  althouiih  it  is  fitr  frotn  our  wish  to  tight  under  the  *"  black  nag,"  &til^  If  you 
drive  us  to  tt ,  we  \\W\  accept  the  i^sue. 

Vour    I  Mially  fought  under  it  at  the  battle  of  Ti<^hcmtnifo  Creek,  and  the  prisonen 

taken  tfi>  they  went  into  battle  with  the  impression  that  they  were  to  receive  uu  quar* 

ter^  and  i  'fi  ihc  drt  ■rnnnalion  to  iJive  none 


1  will  n»rilK-r  I*  ' 
distim  lion,  for  the  u' 
rcsp'Mk^iblc  forthvif  . 

I  enclose  for  your 

procured  from  the  writer  a.fier  ihc  nx, 

1  aiu^  General 


t  is  raised,  sj  f ar  . 
.op!e  whom  you  [ 

*  cd  as  tticv  fiTC  h y 
Mi  It-ration   •  ■ 


M  t»c  no 

'-'-iTely 

-<  hiii^  Mil'  hurt  I'lllinv  wilair^  which   Were 

As  tit  your  press  were  seen. 


\  our  ubc'lit-tit  servant, 

S.  I>.  LEE,  Lituttmmmt'G*iMrmi^  C^mmmndinf, 


ENCL05URJE    IN    TltE   FOREGOING. 

CAMAiiA^t  Alah^m^i  May  t6,  iSr^. 

I  was  one  of  the  bearer*  of  the  flag  of  truce,  on  the  part  of  ih*»  United  S»nles  aulhordlief ,  at 
Fort  Pillow,  A  mti:"*  '  -■'  'he  offitcrs  of  the  garrison  dofi'-*  '  "'''"' t  r-^cral  Forrest  Wft$ 
preM.'nt,  and   had  l!i                        1  that  it  wjs  a  ruve  to  indut  ihe  tori.      At  the 

•ccond  meetlMiL' of  til                       ,  f,  t*rner«l  I  tirrcst  unnounci  >  <*enera!  Forrest ; 

but   the   OfiiccIS  Viih'-    Ml ...i.ii    '    •':••    ^•■■-     '--'■■ >'-iv>5:i''>  ■    ■  M,  r  1I,   I'lMihtcd  hi* 

word«  and  it  was  the  o|imion  01   '  r,  ,    i .,  >.   r    :  1  ,  ,   ,  vt  vvas 

not  in  the  vicinity  of  I  he  fort.  ,,  ,    ;  ,  -       ,    ,  \,  1,,         il  ripat 

ai»aull  was  tnstde,  I  was  captut^^^  »v  >4.>    yy,^v,  ,1*^,^^  Uiit:   \i^uiki,^  muU  La\%.  l>cto  Lit;i4Ud  aa  ft 
prisoner  of  war. 

JOHN  T.  YOUNG,  L**^mn,  'rmtfrnty/fmrtk  Mi**«Hri  fW*««/«*i^x. 
Ft  W.  UNPEKim-i-,  /*ir»i  Litmt'fMmmi^  Cmxmlry, 
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H&A&QUARTBKS  DISTRICT  OK  WirST  TcMfESCS,  \ 

MKaiiKts,  TeMNiUkSKK,  July  3,  ta6|.  \ 

ama^  C,  S.  A.^  MeridiaM^  Mits,: 

C'UHn.UAX.i  Your  ktter  of  tlie  twem>'-eiKhth  uU.,  in  reply  to  mine  of  the  seventernth  itlL.  ti 
received. 

The  *1i«icourtesy  which  tcmi  profess lo  discover  in  mv  letter  I  ulteriy  <1i»i:Uim.  Hiiv^n|;*U 
reaiJv  'iiscui^iCii  at  lengthy  in  a  cnrrctp'Ondcficc  with  Majof-General  Korrc&t,  Itic  Fort  Pilio* 
mtt-s^cif,  as  wel)  as  the  f^olicy  lo  be  [mrs«ed  in  reRurd  to  colored  troops,  I  do  not  tcfearit  it 
oeccssarv  to  say  more  oil  tboae'subjects.  As  you  staic  ihat  you  ftiUv  ajipruvc  ot  Uic  letter  %vni 
by  tteotrul  (''orre^t  to  me.  In  amawer  to  mine  of  the  seveutecuth  ult.*  1  aiu  forced  lo  pre:sun)e  tllat 
you  fulli'  ttpprovc  of  Mi  ttctinn  at  Fort  PiUuw. 

Your  arffuments  \n  !iupport  of  that  action  confirm  tiuch  presumption.  You  state  ttuit  !hc  "vev* 
sion  Riven  by  me  and  rny  ^ovcn^mcnt  1*4  not  true,  ami  not  «»u8Uiiued  hy  the  tact-  ;  ni  I 

indicate.*'  •  Vou  furnish  a  statement  of  a  certAiit  Captain   Youuje,  who  wascapi  iM- 

low,  Hiid  is  now  a  j^rhnner  in  your  hanib.     How  far  the  statement  of  a  prisoner  im  .  and 

in  the  position  of  Cup^lain  Vounjj  ahrjuld  go  to  dbprovothe  *wnrn  le^timonv  of  ttir  )njr.,1rcd  eye- 
witnesses who  had  ample  upportunily  ol  ^eeinsf  and  knowini;,  I  am  wminj?  that  oUicr«  shall 
Judge- 

In  relying^  a5  you  do,  upon  this  certificate  of  Captain  Young,  you  confetssthat  all  better  i«- 
ftourcc^  are  at  n.\x  end. 

Vqu  are  welcome  tf>  all  the  relief  that  that  cMcrllHcaie  Is  cvlculiited  to  utvc  you.  Dots  he  iay 
that  our  soldiers  were  not  tnhuniaoly  treated  ?     N'j.     Does  lie  say  ihait  he  wiis  in  u  ^  see 

in  ca«sc  they  had  been  mi%trrared  i      No       He  simply  says  that  "  he  ^aw  rioilUtr  J.elr 

wounded/^      If  he  was  in  a  po&itlorii  in  sec  and  know  what  took  place,  it  was  <  >  n  to 

say  si». 

1  ye«terday  sent  lo  Major-Gcneral  Forrest  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  ConitTcssiotiftl  loresti- 
^ting  Comtnittee,  and  1  hope  it  ttiav  latl  it»to  yoyt  hands  You  wiH  find  them  tht  rcmf d  of 
inhuman  MiroittJeik,  to  hnd  a  parallel  Jnr  which  you  will  ^earch  the  pageo(  hi  !tii — 

while  men  and   black   nven— were  cructhed  and  burned  ;  others  were  hu  il*; 

white  others,  m  their  anguish,  wete  made  the  sport  rd  men  more  cruel  iK->  ^  dch 

they  were  hunted. 

I  have  also  .«.cnt  to  my  goTenuneot  copies  of  General  Forrest's  repoirt3*t  toi^eiber  with  the  cer- 
tificate of  Cuptain  Young' 

The  record  in  the  cajss  (^  plainly  made  up,  and  1  icaveit.  You  justify  and  approve  it,  and  ap> 
I>eal  to  hvstory  for  precedents. 

As  t  have  said,  tii-^tory  lurnisheA  no  parallel.  True,  there  arc  in»tanees  where,  after  aloitg 
and  protracted  re<^i<itance.'  resulting  in  heavy  loss  to  the  a^Nailing  mrty,  the  garriMin  has  b«en  put 
to  the&word.  but  J  l^now  ol  no  suc^  Iniitauce  that  did  not  bring  dishonor  upon  the  cumiijaader  ttiftt 
ordered  c*r  suffered  it. 

There  '%*,  no  Englishman  Ihal  would  not  gladly  forget  Badajos,  nur  a  Frenchman  that  exuU« 
when  Jafia  or  the  (.  nvcs  tji  Didira  and  Miclns  arc  spoken  of.  The  tnassacre  *d  Glcncoc,  wtiirh  tlic 
world  has  read  of  with  horror^  for  nearly  two  hundred  years,  paJcs  into  insignibcance  before  the 
trxithful  reciiiilof  Fort  Pi;Ilow. 

The  desperate  delciicc  of  the  Alamo  was  the  excuse  for  the  slauchter  of  Its  brave  survi% on 
after  us  surrender,  yet  that  act  was  recc«%;cd  with  just  execration,  (and  we  arc  told  by  the  historian 
that  11  led  more  than  amvilnng  cl'sc  to  the  independence  of  Texas. 

At  the  bmtle  of  San  Jacinto  the  Texans  rushed  into  action  with  the  war-cry,  **  Reoiember  the 
Alamo,"  and  carried  nil  bclurc  IhenTK 

You  nill  *Eeek  in  vain  for  consultation  in  hi<*tory,  pursue  the  inquiry  as  f^i:  1  v 

Your  dcsiiTe  to  shift  the  res|iunsibility  of  the  Fort  Fillow  n)a<uMcTc,  or  t  ^  for  it,  is 

not  strange.     Kut  the  respnnsibibty  HtiJl  remains  where  it  belongs^  and  thei  l  m, 

In  my  last  letter  to  General   Forrest   I   stated  that  ttic  irealntent  wlnui    1  Miers 

leceivcd  would  be  Iheir  guide  hereafter,  and  that  if  you  give  no  quarter  you  nn  ne. 

Jf  you  observe  the  rules  of  ctvilizcd  warfare  1  thall  rejoice  ft  it.  ai  iuj  one  tan  j.  ;i^an 

myself  n  resort  to  such  measures  as  the  laws  of  war  jusitfy  towards  an  enemy  inut  ^kw-^  no 
quarter. 

Your  remark  that  our  colored  soldiers  **  will  not  be  regarded  a!*  pri^>n«»r««  «»f  wftr,  hut  will  b« 
retained  and  humanely  treated,*' indicating  that  youcon<i  '         t  '     ;Hut- 

tante  than  your  own  soldiers  who  are  now  in  our  handN,  the 

colored  Ifoops.  though  but  u  i&tdy  acknowledgment  of  t  .  rs; 

but  such  (fltr  word.>  can  neither  do  justice  to  the  colored 'MHiiifi  s  i,<.ij.«  \\%:tv  ljiiIi  ucr.-«i  ai  k'ort 
Pillow  after  ihev  had  surrendered  to  iheir  victn?^.  nor  relieve  yourself,  (Tcnefal  Fi*rrevl»  and  the 
troo]kS  serving  under  you^  from  the  tearful  responsibility  now  resting  upon  you  for  those  wanton 
and  unparalleled  barbarities. 

1  concur  in  your  rcmurksthat  if  the  black  flag  is  once  raised,  there  tMXi  be  no  distinction  so 
fiir  as  our  soldiers  are  concerned.  No  distinction  in  this  regard  as  to  color  I*  known  to  the 
laws  of  war,  and  you  may  rest  assured  that  the  outrages  we  comptaln  of  are  felt  by  our  white 
soldiers,  no  less  thin  by  our  black  ones,  as  insults  to  their  common  banner^  the  ftag  of  the  L'nited 
States. 

1  will  close  by  a  reference  to  your  statetnent  that  many  of  our  colored  so'-  -  "  yet 
wandering  over  the  country  attempting  to  return  to  their  masters.*'     If  this  rem  led 

for  a  iokc„  it  isacknowleilged  asa  good  one  ;  but.  If  stated  as  a  fact,  permit  me  i  .  i«r 

mifapprehensjons  by  informling  you  that  most  of  them  have  returned  to  their  Tes|LLiivr  .  rim- 
mandei.«  their  search  for  their  late  '*  masters  *'  huring  proved  bootless  ;  and  1  think  i  do  not  «i«^- 
gerate  in  as<«uring  you  that  there  is  not  tt  colored  soldier  here  who  docs  not  prefer  the  fale  of  Kis 
comrades  at  Foti  Pillow  to  being  relumed  to  hi^  **  raaAter.'* 

1  remain,  General, 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

C.  i:.  WASH  HORN  .  Wo^^r-i,fm^^L 
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CAPTAIN  J.  T.  yoUNG  TO  GENERAL  WASHBURN. 

UxurMi&,  TviifdiAKK,  September  13^  1864. 

GfcMrnAL-  I  have  the  h<»nor  to  tidilresv  you  in  rcf^rd  to  certftin  fmpeni  forwartjed  you  by 
M»J<.>Mit:oenkl  Korrcnt,  of  itie  so-called  Cor»lcder»tc  nmn  '^'-'".-.i  hy  tiic  under  prntest,  wbilala 
prison«^r  i»f  war  at  Cahabn.  AUbama,     I  would  6?vi  call  \  *»  to  jhc  inonnrr  b>' which 

ihcse  p.tpcr*  were  procured,     Aboul  twcnty-»c%'cnlh  A  1   h'edciut  |jn!»oncn  (e&cept 

colored  iuiidicrv)  were  sent  lo  Andersonvdlc  iinU  M*. .  vv.-u   ..n.nt^g  the  number. 

About  ten  (Uys  after  mv  Arrivitl  mi  Macon  prhon,  a  '  ^  wicn  K<*guiiriJi 

Camo  \o  t)>at  prLvon  '^uiii  «in  onJt^r  for  me  to  return  itficer  in  com- 

mwnil  to  kni»w  why  i  wns  tjikcn  /M-»m  tlie  other  ottj..,, -    ,  .....ation.     Many  of 

my  Irij.  lids  umonj;  the  Kcdcnil  otliccrs  who  had  been  piiVTiii:r>  kmi^cr  ttijin  EiivM^tf  IcU  uneasy  ml 
the  promcditiK*,  limi  ii(ivlsc<i  me  to  m«ke  my  escape  K^>"g  buck,  as  it  \v»-<,  likely  a  suDject  of 
Tclaliai'Mi.  I  onsetiucotty  I  jfcit  consldetabk  uneasiness  of  mind.  On  returning  t"  <:'l"i>-«  <'>cmjf 
qutttf  unwell,  I  WHS  pUccd  m  hospital,  under  {(uard,  with  still  00  cxplauauon  Ir  1  uty 

authoneies.    (Jii  l^ic  dav  full-'Wim^,  I  was  informed  by  a  sick  Fedetal  officer,  oils.  that 

he  hr>"i  1.  'inr-.i  th:itl  had  been  reeo;[;nixed  by  some  Confederate  asa  deserter  Ircju.  ..._  ..;^dcr- 
ate  .<  It  I  waslo  be  couri-niiirtialed  aud  «.hot.     The  colored  wiiitcrs  abuul  tiie  ttuspiLal 

lul'l  things  and  althouj^h   \  knew  that  the  m tester- roll*  ot  my  country  ^vouId  ihow 

tliaL  i  ..       .J 3  1  the  vrduJitcer  service  $>ince  lir^t  May,  x^bt,  1  Mill  felt  uneasy,  having  frefi.h  in 

tny  mitiU  i^tiri  i'illow\an^l  the  i^ummary  manner  the  Confederate  ofbeers  have  «tf  ilisposint;  of 
men  qn  suine  orc^sioiis.  With  the  above  impte^iortf^  on  tny  mitid,  about  three  day*  after  my 
feturol^^  t.'ahdba  1  was  sent  for  by  the  Provost  Marshal,  and  certain  papers  handetl  me,  made  out 
by  ticncral  Foriesl  f'«r  my  <taiiature  Looking  over  the  paper*,  1  found  that  MKninj;  them  would 
bean  etuliirscmenL  of  (General  Korrcst's  official  report  of  the  Fort  Pillow  affair  1  uf  course  re- 
turned the  papers,  positively  refusing  to  have  anything  to  do  with  thtm  I  was  svctit  forvKain 
the  SI  me  day,  with  request  to  siftn  other  Pi^P^^n  of  the  same  tendency,  but  modilied.  1  ai^ain  re- 
fused to  si^n  llje  p.iper*.  but  sent  General  Forrest  a  statement,  thut  aUhoui^h  I  ionsldered  some 
M  the  versions  uf  the  Fort  Pillow  affair,  which  1  had  read  in  their  uwn  papers,  said  to  be  copied 
from  Federal  piipcr.s,  exaggerated,  I  alwi  thought  that  his  own  otTicial  report  was  equally  so  tn 
some  I'articutars. 

Hcic  the  matter  rested  about  <?ne  week,  when  I  was  Mint  for  by  Colonel  H.  (  h;ivis.  ram- 
manderof  t>o*t  at  Caharm.  who  informeiJ  me  that  General  Forrest  hud  sent  P.   1  ^ee 

mc,atul  have  a  talk  with  me  about  the  Fort  Pillow  light.    1  foun<l  the  jud^^e  '•  ;»ad 

rather  d}H»"*cd  to  Hutter  me  ;  he  sard  thai  General  Forrest  thought  tlut  I  wiia  a  p  da 

SMitdicr,  Mild  thut  the  General  had  sent  him  (the  jud^e)  down  lo  fi^ce  me  and  talk   t  the 

Port  Pillow  tijiht ;  he  then  went  on  to  tell  over  a  threat  many  things  that  were  t  lore 

he  Military  *_ommissiun,  w  hich   1  wa»  perfectly  ignorant  01,  never  having  scc»i  •ny, 

(c  then  product'd  papers  which  (rcneral  Forrest  \vi*ihcd  me  to  '■Ign.  Upon  exitminrfticcn,  1  found 
ijcrn  about  Ihe  ^aine  a^  those  ptcvi  .uisly  tsbown  me,  and  refused  a^ain  to  *injn  tbem,  hut  the 
jadftc  was  very  idiportumitc,  fliid  finally  |>revtileil  on  rac  to  Dign  the  papers,  you  have  In  vour 
posseti.'^jon,  pledging  himself  ttial  if  I  wished  it  they  ahould  only  be  seen  by  Genernl  Forrest  him- 
self, that  tkey  were  not  intended  to  be  used  by  him  as  testimony,  but  merely  for  biaown  salisf«c> 
tioa. 

I  hope.  General,  thai  these  papers  sqi-ned  by  me,  or  rather  eitorted  from  me  while  under 
durcs!^,  will  not  be  uied  by  my  government  to  niy  diniMra^enieiit.  fof  my  only  wish  is  now,  alter 
three  ycara'  service  and  over,  lo  recruit  ray  health,  whkh  has  suffered  badly  by  tniprisontucnt, 
mod  g»  iu/^  I  At  «tf«r. 

1  have  the  honor  to  be,  GeoeniK 

Your  obedient  semot, 
JOHN  T.  YOUNG,  Ca/t^'m^  C^mp^mjA,  Tvt€nty^Amrtk  M0,  im/^ 

It  fihould  not  he  forgot icn  tbat  ihc  material  part  of  Gen.  Forrest's  defence  was 
extorted  from  Capt.  Jolin  T.  Vounjj,  an  officer  in  ihe  Union  forces  at  Fort  Pillow, 
He  was  sick  nml  a  prisoner  in  tbe  hands  of  the  reUcis  ;  and  while  in  lbi!>  conditir>n  he 
was  compelled  to  ^ign  the  papers  given  above,  which  hatl  been  made  out  by  Forrest 
liimself.  The  loit  letter  of  the  correspondence  siiows  ihai  Capt.  Young  did  not  want 
Ihe  papci^  used  by  the  Untied  States  GovemTncnl^  because  they  were  not  inie.  More* 
over,  ihe  dcspaidtes  c.»f  Forrest  to  Major  Bradford  tnake  no  mention  of  retaliation. 
The  despatches  above  are  not  true  copies.  For  instance,  he  demanded  the  surrender 
of  Paducab  cu  the  35lh  of  March,  1S64,  just  before  he  took  Fort  Pillow,  and  this  was 
his  despatch : 

U'DQc^'its  FORftner'*  Cavai^kt  Comrs. 
Papucah,  Moreh  93, 3864  t 

To  CoL  ItiCK^,  CitmmAiniiiij:  Fe^^ai  F*txet  */  Padu^mk  : 

Having  a  force  amply  sufFicient  to  carry  vour  worki  and  reduce  the  place,  in  order  to  aYold 
the  unneceisary  cflusioii  of  Ijlood,  I  demand  the  surrender  of  the  fort  and  troopa,  wtth  all  the  pub- 
lic storeys.  II  you  surrender,  you  siuill  be  treated  a$  prisoners  of  war  ;  but.  if  /  k^vt  t& »t»^m y^r*tr 
warMi^j^m  may  ex^t^t  ma  quarUr, 

N.  B.  FORREST,  Maj.-Ctm.  tam'iimf. 


*  Rebellion  Recorda,  vol.  a.  pp.  7at-7|pi. 
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And  nil  the  iQth  of  April,  1864,  ihe  nexi  day  after  the  massacre  at  Fort  Pillow, 
Gen.  Abe  Buford  demajuled  ihc  surrender  of  Colambus,  Kentucky,  in  ihe  fQllawing 
deiipaich  : 

T0  thf  C»mmandfr  it/ iht  Umitrd  Siatet  Forest ^  Cftlumhus,  h'y.x 

Fully  C4p*h1c  of    tnkinp:  Co1umbii»  aad  iu  frmrrison  by  force,   I  desire  to  a%-ntd  shedrt'loi^ 
blood.    '\   ibcrclorc  <1etoftn5  the   uncondilionul  surrender  of  the  force*  uoiler  yo" 
ShouUI  voo  surrender,  ihc  iicpruts  «ow  in  (irms  will  be  returned  10  Uieit  masters 
cornpelfed  to  take  Ittc  piucc  by  force,  h^  ^uurter  wiii  6d  jAoTt^m  nt^ra  trm*^^  wA.t. 
tfcKipa  will  be  treated  as  priMmersi  of  war. 

I  ami  sir,  TOurs, 

A.  HUFORD,  Brig.-G^m, 

Now,  as  both  Bradford  and  Booih  were  dead,  k  was  impossible  lo  leirn  jost  what 
Uui^uage  was  used  by  Forrest  in  the  dc^patcbes  he  sent  ihcra.  But  fr\>m  the  ic«itimony 
given  above,  the  explanation  of  Capt.  Young  and  the  language  of  ibe  two  despatches 
just  quoted,  addrcssc*l  lo  the  commander  of  the  Union  forte-%  at  Paducah  and  Coluia- 
bus,  Kentucky,  history  has  made  out  a  case  against  Gen.  Forrest  that  no  human  being 
would  covet. 


THE  FIRST  DECADE  Of  FREEDOM, 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

AN  EDUCATIU>  AFItlCAN, 

Daniel  Flicklnger  Wilberforce,  a  native  African,  and  educated  in  America,  pre- 
sents a  striking  illiistrtition  of  the  capabilities  of  the  Negro,  lie  was  bom  a  p^an,and 
when  brou|;ht  in  contact  with  the  itistitutions  of  civilization  he  oubtripjicd  tbo^  wbo$C 
jlier  life  had  been  impressed  wilb  the  advantages  of  such  surroundings.     Tbert 

nothing  in  his  blood,  or  in  his  early  rearing,  to  develop  him.  He  came  from 
arkoess  himself  a^  well  as  by  hii  ancestry.  Rev.  Daniel  K,  Flickingcr,  D.D,,  lus 
been  sccretai^  of  the  Home  Frontier  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society  for  the  pasi 
twenty-five  years.  He  was  the  companion  in  .\frica  of  IJcorge  Thompson,  and  on 
one  of  his  trips  had  a  *bort  a^s^ociation  with  Livingstone.  Dr.  Flickinger  aided  in  cs* 
tahb^hing  the  Uniied  Brethren  Mission  on  the  Western  Coast  of  Africa,  and  has  had 
his  heart  in  it  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  During  that  time  he  has  made  ^\x  trips  lo 
Africa  to  liMjk  after  this  mission  ;  returning  frum  hi*  la^t  voyage  in  May.  18S1.  He 
has  studied  those  people  and  found  them  apt  in  the  schools  as  welt  as  in  (he  acquiring 
of  American  customs  in  tilling  the  soil  and  in  the  trades.  During  Dr.  Flick inger's 
fim  visit  to  Africa  in  1S55,  while  at  Good  Hope  Station,  Mcndi  Mission.  located  on 
ihc  eastern  banks  of  Shcrbro  Island,  latitude  7"  north,  and  lungitude  18"  wesu  be 
employed  a  native  to  watch  over  him  at  night  as  he  slept  in  his  hammock,  there  bcin 
wild  and  dangerou<ii  tril>es  in  the  vicinity.  To  that  man  in  that  time  was  bom  a  chiV 
The  father  cati»e  to  the  misiionaries  the  next  day  lo  tell  them  that  his  wife  "done" 
Imm  picin  *' and  wanted  them  to  give  it  a  name.  Mr,  Burton.  Ihe  inissiotTarf  tn 
charge,  suggested  that  of  Daniel  Fhckingcr,  and  il  was  taken.  The  missjonaries  had 
performed  the  u*.ual  marriage  ceremony  for  as  many  oa  came  wilhin  ihctr  reach,  and_ 
broken  up  the  former  heathen  customs  in  their  immediate  vicmily  as  far  as  possibk 
and  ihU  man  was  duly  married.  He  took  a^*  his  last  name  that  of  WUbcrforce  ait* 
the  English  philanthropist,  who  was  dear  lo  all  Colored  people,  and  frr»m  that  lime  on 
this  native  and  his  family  became  attached  to  the  mission,  and  wer«  known  by  the 
name  of  Wilberforce.  This  man  bad  children  bom  in  heathendom  and  under  qiute 
different  circumstances. 
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T>r.  Flick mger  snon  afterward  sailed  for  America,  and  soon  forgot  that  he  had  a 
finraesttke  on  the  disrant  <ihore.  He  mAde  other  trips  ncrois  the  water,  but  failed  to 
come  in  contfli:t  with  the  Wilherfoicc  family.  Sixteen  years  ftfterward,  tn  1871,  he 
was  in  New  York  City  shipping  goods  to  the  African  missionaries.  The  boxest  labelled 
♦*  Daniel  K.  Flickinger,"  were  being  loaded  and  unloaded  at  the  American  Mtbsion 
Rooms  in  that  city,  and  the  doctor  noticed  that  the  colored  porter  boy  wa^  about  half 
wild  over  something.  He  a<>ked  him  if  there  was  any  thing  wrong,  but  gi»t  no  reply. 
The  young  porter  kept  rolling  his  eye*  and  acting  half  scared  at  the  name  on  those 
boxes,  and  finally  the  <kKtor  a^ked  him  bis  name,  to  which  there  come  ihe  prompt  re- 
ply, Dintrl  Klickinger  VVilbcrforcc  !  In  his  travels  of  a  liferimc  (he  missionary  had 
often  been  surprised,  but  thi^  bewildered  him,  A  ihundrr^bolt  could  not  have  Khnckcd 
him  more.  Then  the  two  i^lood  gazing  at  each  other  in  perfect  amazement,  and  neither 
able  to  tell  how  their  names  came  to  be  so  near  alike.  The  Inmcs  were  fofgoiicn. 
The  l)oy  soon  had  hi»  relief  and  brgan  laughing  a&  few  others  could  laugh,  while  the 
doctor  was  still  unable  to  see  through  the  mystery.  He  gave  llie  young  fellow  two 
shillings  and  told  him  to  proceed  witli  the  boxes.  The  doctor  then  began  an  invesli* 
gntion  about  the  Mi5.Mon  Room$,  and  found  that  this  boy,  \\\s\  a  shofi  time  l^eforc  that, 
had  been  brought  over  on  a  merchant  vessel  to  care  for  an  invalid  missionary  lady 
during  the  voyage,  that  he  had  served  a  short  time  as  bell-boy  at  a  hotel,  and  that  they 
had  employed  him  in  the  Mission  Rooms,  but  had  promised  to  «nd  him  back  on  the 
next  sail  vessel.  The  doctor  got  his  location  in  Africa  and  a  complete  chain  of  cir- 
cumstances such  as  to  convince  him  that  this  was  the  boy  that  was  named  afierhim  in 
1S55.  He  told  the  authorities  at  the  American  Mission  Rooms,  to  write  to  Africa  and 
say  that  Dan.  was  well  cared  for  over  here,  and  for  them  to  keep  him  till  further  ad- 
vised. As  soon  as  the  docSor  made  his  shipments  to  the  missionaries  he  returned  to 
Dayton  and  asked  the  Executive  Committee  of  hi:^  Doard  if  they  would  assist  him  In 
educating  this  African  who  had  turned  up  in  such  a  romantic  manner.  Consent  was 
given,  and  young  Wdberforce  was  shipped  to  Dayton,  He  was  brought  into  Dr* 
Flickinger's  office  with  the  tag  of  an  express  company  attached  tu  his  clothes — young, 
green,  and,  in  fact,  a  raw  recruit  to  the  ranks  of  civdization,  Sevrti  years  after  that  he 
bid  adicti  to  bis  friends  in  that  same  office,  to  return  to  his  people  in  Africa  a*  a 
teacher,  preacher,  and  physician.  He  was  then  one  of  the  finest  scholars  of  his  age  in 
this  country.  When  he  arrived  at  Dayton  he  of  course  had  to  have  a  private  lulof. 
He  Was  sixteen  years  old  and  had  to  start  with  the  rudiments,  but  he  was,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next  school  year,  able  to  join  classes  on  which  he  doubled  right  along. 
It  requires  a  course  of  eight  years  to  reach  the  High  School,  but  in  less  tban  fouryean 
after  his  arrival  in  Dayton  he  jjassed  the  examination  fur  admission  to  ihe  High  School 
of  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  was  the  first  Colored  pupil  ever  admitted  to  that  school.  Since 
then,  other  Colored  pupils  have  annually  been  following  his  example.  The  course  in 
Ihc  High  School  was  four  years,  and  the  Board  and  teachers  were  verj^  particularly 
averse  to  gaining  lime.  Owing  to  W  i  I  be  r  force's  great  aptness,  that  allowed  him  to  go 
ahead  of  his  class,  he  gained  one  year  then  and  there,  and  took  the  honors  of  the  class 
that  started  one  year  ahead  of  him.  There  were  twenty-three  members  of  that  class. 
The  Commencement  was  in  the  Opera*bou.sc  at  Dayton  in  1S78,  and  on  that  occa- 
sion the  President  of  the  Board  said,  without  discredit  to  any  oihen,  he  felt  called 
upou  to  make  special  mention  of  young  Wilberforcc,  which  he  dtd  in  a  handsome 
manner.  This  was  not  all  \  the  Missionary  Society  wanted  to  send  \Vill>erforcc  to 
Africa  in  September  of  that  year,  and  as  he  went  along  they  had  him  at  other  ttudies. 
He  had  become  an  cXLellcnt  musician,  both  vocal  and  instrumental.  He  had  been 
studying  theology  and  read  Hebrew  well.  He  had  also  taken  a  course  of  reading  in 
medicine,  &o  that  he  might  be  of  service  to  the  bodies  as  well  as  the  souls  of  hii 
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brethren.  Marvellous  as  it  may  seem,  all  of  this  was  done  in  so  short  a  time,  and 
from  a  state  of  savage  life  up  to  civilized  life  ;  still  it  is  true.  And,  besides,  Wilber- 
force  had  been  a  reader  of  history  and  general  literature,  and  was  a  writer  of  unusual 
merit.  His  progress  has  always  and  always  will  seem  incredible,  even  to  those  who 
had  personal  knowledge  of  him  during  the  time  that  he  had  this  experience  of  seven 
years.  He  had  a  remarkable  mind,  was  born  a  heathen,  had  no  youthful  advantages, 
and  is  to-day  one  of  the  best-informed  and  most  thoroughly  cultivated  thinkers  of  his 
age.  When  he  left  Dayton  in  the  summer  of  1878,  he  was  greatly  missed.  At  the 
Colored  United  Brethren  Church  he  was  janitor,  leader  of  a  choir,  organist,  superin- 
tendent  of  the  Sunday-school,  and  class  leader,  and  when  the  pastor  failed,  Wilber- 
force  also  did  the  preaching.  He  was  never  proud.  In  the  humble  capacity  of  jani- 
tor he  took  excellent  care  of  Dr.  Flickinger's  office,  and  was  willing  and  ready  to  do 
anything.  He  was  modest  socially,  but  a  favorite  among  his  classmates,  and  not  only 
respected  but  admired  by  all.  He  married  a  Dayton  girl  before  he  left  for  Africa,  and 
has  remained  abroad  since  1878,  but  he  expects  at  no  distant  lime  to  return  to  Ameri- 
ca to  complete  his  professional  studies.  He  belonged  to  the  Sherbro  tribe  or  people, 
and  with  them  he  is  no\%  laboring. 


LAFAYETTE  S   PLAN   OF  COLONIZATION. 

Now,  my  dear  General,  that  you  are  about  to  enjoy  some  repose,  permit  me  to  propose  to 
you  a  scheme  which  may  prove  ot  preat  benefit  to  Lhe  olack  part  of  the  human  race.  Let  us  unite 
in  the  purchase  of  a  small  estate,  where  we  can  attempt  to  free  the  negroes  and  employ  them 
simply  as  farm  laborers.  Such  an  example  set  by  you  mifcht  be  generally  followed,  and  should 
we  succeed  in  America  I  shall  gladly  consecrate  a  part  of  my  time  to  introducing  the  custom  into 
the  Antilles.  If  this  be  a  crude  idea  I  prefer  to  be  considered  a  fool  in  this  way  rather  than  be 
thought  wise  by  an  opposite  conduct.^ 

5lh  February,  1783.  

THE    RESULTS   OF   EMANCIPATION. 
As  an  evidence  of  the  growing  confidence  in  the  eagerness  for  and  capacity  of  the 

Negro  to  bcctnno  an  educated  citizen,  the  handsome  bequest  of  John  F.  Slater,  Esq., 
for  the  education  of  llie  race  stands  fortli  as  a  conspicuous  example.  The  Negroes  of 
the  Soutli  liav<?  acknowledged  this  munificent  gift  with  that  graceful  gratitude  so  strik- 
ingly characteiislic  of  liiem. 

DRAFT   OF    AN    ACT    TO   INCORPORATE   THK  TRUSTEES   OF   THE   JOHN    F.  SLATER  FUND. 

H'/:.-rt;ts,  Messrs.  Ri'THF.KFORP  B.  FIavf.s,  of  Ohio;  Mokrison  R.  Waite.  of  the  District  of 
Coliinibia  ;  NS'iiiiwi  K.  Doix.i  .  ot  New  Vork  ;  IMmllij-s  Hkooks.  of  Massachusetts;  Da.mf.l  C. 
Gii.MA.s.of  Marvl.md  ;  Iohn  A.Sihwart.  of  New  Vork;  Alfkkd  H.  Col«^)uitt,  of  Georgia; 
MoKRis  K.  Ji->tr,of  New  Vork;  Jamfs  P.  Boyce.  of  Kentucky;  and  William  A.  SiATFK,of 
Connerliciit,  have,  hv  ilieir  memorial,  represenlc«l  to  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of  this  Stale  that  a 
letter  has  hccn  uccivcil  bv  them  Irom  John  F.  Slatek,  of  Norwich,  in  the  State  of  Connecticut, 
of  wliicli  the  lolk)\\  inn  is  a  copy  : 

To  Messrs.  Ri  TiiFKroKD  M.  Hayks,  of  Ohio  ;  Moprisos  R.  Waite.  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia ;  >ViiLi>M  li.  D'lx.K,  of  New  Vork  Thilmhs  Bkook^,  of  Massachusetts:  Dami:L  C.  Gtl- 
WAN.  of  Mar\lainl  ;  Ions  A  Stkwart,  of  New  York  ;  Alfred  H.  Coiqiitt,  of  Georg:ia  ;  Morrjs 
K.  Jksi  I-,  wf  New  Vork;  J  \Miis  P.  Bovck,  of  Kentucky;  and  William  A.  Slatek,  of  Con-. 
neeiicut : 

(iFMLFMF.N.— It  has  jilcased  God  to  ^[rant  Hie  prosperity  in  my  business,  and  to  put  it  into 
mv  [)  )wer  to  applv  to  t  hariiable  uses  a  sum  of  money  so  considerable  as  to  require  the  counsel  of 
wise  men  f^r  the  iidministration  of  it. 

It  IS  my  I'csire  at  this  time  to  appropriate  to  such  uses  the  sum  of  one  million  of  dollars 
($1.00 \o^>  t->»  ;  niui  1  hereby  invite  you  to  procure  a  charter  of  incorporation  under  which  a  chari- 
table fund  may  be  hclii  exempt  from  taxation,  and  under  which  you  shall  organize  ;  and  I  intend 
that  tlie  rorporalioii.  as  soon  as  formed,  shall  receive  this  sum  in  trust  to  apply  the  incume  of  it 
accortlKt;  to  the  inviructions  contained  in  this  letter. 

The  ^ncral  object  which  1  desire  to  have  exclusively  pursued,  is  the  uplifting  of  the  lately 
emancij'ated  popidiition  (»f  the  Southern  Stales,  and  their  posterity,  by  conferrinjf  on  ihem  I'^e 
blcssuiiis  it  (  hri>t:an  education.  The  disabilities  formerly  suffered  by  these  people,  and  their 
singular  piti<iuo  iuul  tiilelitv  in  the  grent  cri«;isof  the  nation,  esublish  a  just  claim  on  (he  sym- 
pathy anil  },'o  >vl  will  of  humane  and  patriotic  men.  I  cannot  but  feel  the  compassion  that  is  due 
in  view  of  tl  eir  prevailing  ignorance  w  hich  exists  by  no  fault  of  their  own 


'  Correspondence  of  American  Revolution,  vol.  iii.  p.  547. 
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But  It  t4  nM  Aniv  for  Ihcir  nwn  aakc.  hut  iiso  for  the  imfety  of  our  common  enunlry.  In  which 


desirous ' 

Hill  tcntl  lo  m&kc  them  uo<»d  men  aitLl  f2,u< 

d  lu  the  cointnon  branches  of  seculur  k- 

.  uf  duty  lowanl  Gad.  and  mau,  iu   the 


^ 


they  hitv- 
with  tlir 
tion  in  - 

Scri(iLurc« 

riid  tn^mns  to  be  used  in  the  prosecution  of  the  i^encral  obiect  abov«  described,  I  leftve  to  the 

dli«:rctian  ot  \\\-  -  ■■'-'<<^r:-"--"  -  '•"'-  i.-ii- ^   --  i,t..  ..*  ......r.M...-    ..^.,..i--(  i..  .<.,.  r.r,.....,.     ..„,t,. 

tion  of  Ihinff^^, 
opinion  ol  Itu 

this  iraiitm);  ot  tcichers, 

1  am  wrll  nwuri;  that  the  work  herein  propooed  la  nothinf;  new  or  untried.     And  it  Is  no  amnll 
p(tr«     •  .......    1..*  .  ,.  :-  •'L^i'r.r  this  share  in  il,th"  f  !.►  .r.K.r  ,.-^,>,  ► -►..  -nv^clf  with  some  o<  the 

r>  d  humanity,  a ru]  ^  i hie  prayers  und  tuiiU  of 

{n\  ^v■c  tailored  nmi  a  I  ntse. 

i  „  n,,  u,,.  1,  ^.i  I'  .  »t,  ^.  „  .1,^1]  you  are  invited  I  -  ^  ,j.,M.i-.,  .  ^,..,,  V  ^tinotiineof  more  than 
twelve  mcmhcrs,  nor  ot  U'ss  than  nine  members  lor  »  htn^jer  time  timn  ma\  be  required  lor  the 
convenienl  hllin^  of  vNcancics,  which  I  desire  to  be  InUed  by  the  corporation,  and«  when  tound 
practicable,  («t  it's  next  meeting  after  the  vacancy  may  occur. 

I  deHi^naie  as  the  first  Pre»idci\t  oi  the  corpViratiou  ihe  Honorable  RtrTHKRronn  H.  IfAVK?*.  of 
Oliio.  1  dcstre  that  it  niuyha\-e  power  to  pri^vide  from  llie  ittconie  of  the  fund^  among:  otlicr 
lhin(;ii.  U'T  .  V,  ,.' .^.•M  incur  re  1  by  members  in  the  fulfil  ment  of  tht*  tru^t,  »nd  for  tlie  cxpetjses  of 
such'ili  I  nisns  it  may  appoint,  and  generally  lo  do  all  such  acta  a^  tnay  be  nrce^^^ary 

for  carr  lu^po&ii  of  tins  trust,     I  desiie,  it  it  may  be.  th^it  the  otrporation  may  h.ivc 

fultiibct.;'  '  •  '  •  ^  t  its  funds  according  lo  its  own  be^t  discrelion^  without  reference  to,  or  re- 
strictinn  by.  any  laws  or  ruleSf  legal  or  equizahle,  of  any  nature,  regulating  the  mode  of  invest* 
metit  of  trust  funds;    cmly  I   wish  that  neither  principal  nor  iin.inne  be  expended  In  land  or 


buiidlppp-  '"^  ''"^'  other  purf*ose  than  that  < 

herebv   '  c  corpoTatton.and  its  ii> 

of  allr*  except  for  the  faithlu 

h<^n.    t  .  ...jit:  and  be^i  judgment. 

It  CI  tiic  part  of  anv'^i-ervin^part' 

fm  be  put  forwurdi  nn  any  proui 


■  ^nctive  inve>trP' 

.  so  lar  a;*  it 

t  this  tru*»i. 

...    ^  i  wish  to  I 

iiiuu,  or  locality,  f 

;  as  I  wish  every 


me.  Aftd  1 
cr  ^1  to  do, 
J  their  own 


.. ..     .....  by  thetonvictionsol  lhccori«r'»,..:        .    ...  ,iS  lt.il  he  most  U5*l  .  „       . 

1  4^e^ire  tiint  the  {irdtigsof  the  corporaiiou  <^Hih  y(.atr  be  printed  and  %enl  Lu  each  o|  the  Mate 
Libraries  in  the  United  StJttc*.  and  to  the  Library  of  t  nngrcsa. 

In  case  the  capital  of  the  Fund  should  become  impaired,  I  desire  that  a  part  of  the  income, 
not  greater  than  one  half,  be  invesletl.  from  year  to  year,  until  the  capiuU  be  restore*!  10  Its  uriRi- 
nal  amount. 

1  puijiosciv  leave  to  the  corrioraiion  the  larKcsl  liberty  of  making  such  changes  in  the  meth- 
ods oi  api-lving  the  Income  of  the  Fundus  shall  sercm  from  time  to  time  best  adapted  to  atcom 
plish  the  general  obictt  heretri  denned.     Hut  being  warned  by  the  history   of  such  en«Jo\Mntnts 


» 


effort  sind  scif-fi^i 
ad  id  the  *l 

0  need   he  I 
a  of  the  Sjui. .,,.:..:.:... ,   .      ...^L 

1  he  poor, 
diitc  ot  tbi^  foundation  it  shall  aii- 

IS  I- itriHir-iiuHi  Uiat,  bv  reason  «ti  a 

iim  for  rduinti'Mt. 

I  fid  in  the  form  tti 

the   Kund   to  the 


that  they  sometimes  tend  to  discoura(?c  rather  Ihn 
bene ii Claries  or  to  inure  to  the  advancement  id  i 
bei-^me  a  convenience  to  the  rich  instead  ol  a  hclj 
Trustees  to  use  their  be»t  wisdom  jn  preventing  a« 
my  gilt  m4V  coriiinue  to  future  genciations  Vt  be  < 

Ifiit  anv^time  after  incltipve  of  ttiitty'lhiee  v 
pen  r.iih,-  iiiitemcntof  three  fourths  of  the  mcii  . 
c\  1  conditions,  or  by  reason  of  adequate  un 

ot  If  s.ullii.tcnt  ret -on,  there  is  no  iurther 

wl  it^t  instituted    I  ftuthonjie  the  corporation 

est  otldundalMinssub'Sidiarv  to  then  already  eKtbiiti^K  instduliooii  of  higher  educaitii 

in  t^i  liiakc  the  educational  ;id vantages  of  such  inslitutionsi  moic  freely  accefiiiblo  lo 

po   .  .    .'>!  the  C'dmed  rate, 

h  IS  nty  vissh  that  this  tru*-!  be  iidmoiistercd  in  no  ptirtisan.  sectionnl.  or  sectarian  spirit,  but  in 
the  intercut  ot  a  generous  paliit'li^m  nitd  cm  ctiJigiitcncd  IJhristuin  fuith  ;  and  tUnt  the  corp»nitW>n 
about  t'l  bi  I  rnu',1,  may  ttuumue  to  bts  riiii*.MtutL  il  ni  nn  n  .iistm^  <iivi-rJ  lither  by  honorable 
Succe5^  I  r  by  services  to  literatM 

I  nn.  I  to  tfic  enecution  in  (i  herished  purpose, 

by  the  c.  imi  and  success  that  h«v  i  :  i  v  liducaliiju  rund 

in  a  (leld  of  t'ptfji«tH»n  not  remote  from  that  c  'aiciiii^-Uicd  bv  lhii>  iiust.  1  i»liall  comirit  it  lo  your 
hand*,  deeply  C'»n "if  iou's  hmv  insufficient  ts  our  best  forecast  to  provide  for  the  future  that  (S 
known  only  to  G>h\  ;  but  huiulily  h.-piuL'  th.it  riu  adminii^lraiiofi  of  it  mav  be  so  guided  by  divine 
'  ^  -  philanthropic  enterprise  on  the  part  of  others, 


wKdcm.  as  to  be.  in  its  turn,  an  cnto 

and  au  enduttng  mcan^i  of  good  to  oui 

1  have  the  honor  1 

NowwicH,  CotuM,,  Mftrch  4. 18^. 


intry  and  to  our  fellow -tnen. 
Litien,  your  friend  and  fellow-citifen, 

JOHN  F,  SLATER, 


And  ^^'hfrr^^t.  said  memorialists  have  further  represented  that  ihcy  arc  ready  to  accent  &a(d 
trufit  and  receive  amt  lidiuinister  said  Fund,  t  r.ivided  a  charter  of  incorporjilintn  U  granted  by  tins 
Stale,  as  Indicated  in  said  tetter  \ 

Nffuty  tUrt/^t^  for  the  purpose  of  giving  full  elleci  to  the  chanlable  IntenUona  decUred  in  »Ui 
letter; 

Skc  1,  Rutherford  Tl,  Hayes,  Morrison  R.  Walte.  Wttllam  E.  Dodge,  rhiUips  Brook*,  Daniel 
C.  Gllman,  John  A.Stewart,  Altr.l  li  1  i.hjultt,  Morris  K  1?^^"^  l.r,,..  |*  Hoyce,  nr,.i  vi-]i...ti 
A,  Slitter,  are  hereby  created  a  1  nud  corporate  b\  l  T»f8  Tih- 

Jomm  F.Si.atek  l*i'NO,aod  by  tU  lI!  have  periietual  -^tid  origin}!  1 

e1ectii>g  their  associates  and  suiL_  , .     ai  time  to  time,  sj  l ..    Jiolc  number  „,  v..  ,.^.-l- 

tiin  may  b«  kept  at  not  less  than  aiD«  iwc  more  than  twelve. 
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Said  oorpermtion  mmy  hold  mod  manai^,  faiTOK  and  re-tareit  all  property  wUch  nuir  be  lehroi 
or  transferred  to  it  for  the  chariuble  purposes  indicated  In  said  letter,  and  shall.  In  so  ooinf^,  and 
in  approprfaitinK  the  income  accruing  therefrom,  conform  to  and  be  aovemed  \^y  the  dircctloBS  ia 
said  letter  contained ;  and  such  property  and  all  investments  and  re-lnvestmenu  thereof.  exccptfaiK 
real  estate,  shall,  while  owned  Xtj  said  corporation  and  held  for  the  parpoaes  of  aald  tmst,  be 
exempt  from  taxation  of  any  snd  every  nature. 

Sxc.  9.  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  of  Ohio,  sbsll  be  the  first  President  of  the  corporation,  and  it 
may  elect  such  other  officers  and  hold  such  meethin,  whether  withfai  or  without  this  Sute,  from 
tfane  to  time,  as  Its  by-laws  may  authorise  or  prescribe. 

Skc.  3.  Said  corporation  shall  annually  file  with  the  Ubnuian  of  thia  State  a  printed  Report  of 
Ha  doings  during  the  preceding  year. 

Sxc.  4.   ThS  act  shall  take  dfect  imnsediatdy. 

COLORED   BSfPLOYiS   IN   WASHINGTON. 

There  are  six  hiindred  and  twenty  penoni  of  color  emplojred  In  the  different  de- 
partments of  the  Government  at  Washington,  D.  C,  distribnted  as  follows : 

War  Department      ..«•••••.  .44 

Treasury  Department     .•••.••••  34s 

Department  of  Justice         •         •  •  •  •'•  •  •  ,7 

Department  of  State       •••.•••••  so 

Nary  Department    ..••••••.  •40 

Department  of  the  Interior 106  men,  7  women 

Post-OflBoe  Department     •  •         •  • 54 

Total 6ao 

NEWSPAPERS  CONDUCTED  BY  COLORED  MEN. 
Alabama. 
Mobile.— Til^  MMU  GautU;  Phillip  Joseph,  Editor;  ta.00  per  year;  offioe 
No.  36  Conti  Street. 

HUNTSVILLB.— /^trif/;m/£r  GautU; ^  Editor ;  $1.50  per  year ;  Satuidaya. 

Arkansas. 
Helena.— ri^  GMen  Epoch  ;  H.  W.  Stewart. 
Little  Rock. — Arktmtas  Ma$uUn;  Henry  Simkens,  Editor ;  (1.50  a  jtMs. 

CALirORNIA. 

San  Francisco.— T'Af  Elevator;  Phillip  A.  Bell,  Editor. 
District  of  Columbia. 

Washington  City. — PeopUs  Advocate^  established  in  1876 ;  J.  W.  Cromwell, 
Editor  ;  C.  A.  Lcmar,  Manager  ;  $1.50  a  year. 

Washington  City.— 7^>4^  Bee;  W.  C.  Chase,  Editor ;  C.  C.  Stewart,  Business 
Manager  ;  $2.00  per  year;  Saturdays  ;  office,  No.  1107  I  Street,  N.  W. 

Florida. 
Pensacola. —  The  Journal  of  Progress ;  Matthews  &   Davidson,    Editors  and 
Proprietors  ;  $2.00  ;  Saturdays. 

Key  West. — Key  West  News ;  J.  Willis  Menard,  Editor ;  weekly ;  five  columns; 
price,  $1.50  per  annum. 

Georgia. 
Atlanta. —  Weekly  Defiance  ;  W.  H.  Burnett,  Editor. 
Augusta. —  The  People's  Defense ;  Smith,  Nelson,  &  Co.,  Proprietors. 
K\iCA:%iK.— Georgia  Baptist;  Wm.  J.  White,   Editor;   $2.00  per  year;   o£Bce, 
No.  633  Ellis  Street. 

Savannah. — Savannah  Echo ;  Hardin  Bros.  &  Griffin,  Proprietors;  $2.00;  Sat- 
urdays. 

Illinois. 

Chicago. —  The  Conservator ;  Barnett,  Clark,  &  Co.,  Editors  and  Proprietors; 
$2.oo  per  year  ;  Saturdays  ;  194  Clark  Street. 

Cairo.— 7"^/  Three  States;  M.  Gladding,  Publisher  ;  Saturdays ;  $1.50  per  year; 
igo  Commercial  Avenue. 

Cairo. — The  Cairo  Gautte ;  J,  J.  Bird,  Editor;  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays; 
$2.50  per  year. 
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Tofl'EKA  — Topeka  Tribum  i  E,  H,  White, 

Kentucky. 

Louisville. —  Tkt  BulUtin  ;  Adams  Brothers  ;  fs.oo  per  year  ;  Saturdays  ;  56a 
Wesl  Jefferson  St  reel. 

LouisvnxE. —  Tk£  American  BapHtt ;  Wm.  H.  Stewart, 

Louisville.— OiiV  Falls  Exprtu  ;  Dr.  H.  Fiubutler,  Editor  j  $1.50  per  year*, 
Saturdays, 

Bowling  Green. — Bowling  Crt€n  WaUhm^n  *  C.  C,  Strumm,  Editor ;  C.  R. 
McDowell,  Manager  ;  Saturdays  ;  $1.50  per  year, 

LoulstA^*A. 

New  Orleans. — Observtr;  Saturdays;  republican  ;  four  pages;  ur^^  3^x33; 
subscription,  (2.00 ;  established,  1878  ;  G.  T.  Ruby,  Editor  and  Publisher. 

Massachusetts, 

Boston; — Tkt  B^st^n  Leader  :  Howard  L.  Smith,  Editor  ;  $1.50  per  year ;  office. 

No,  8  Boylsion  Street,  Room  q. 

Mtsstssippt, 

Ferona, —  The  Btmner  &f  Liberty  ;  J,  B,  Wilkitis,  Editor  ;  $1.50  per  year. 

GKi^^'HVXixit..'— 'J he  Baptist  Sipmi ;  Rev.  G.  W,  Gaylcs,  Editor;  $1,00  per  year, 

J  ACKSon .  ^People  s  Adviser, 

Jackson, — Mississippi  Kepubiican  ;  Preston  Hay,  Editor;  $r.oo  ;  Saturdays, 

Mayersvuxe,— il/tj^i'rj!^!//^  Spectaior  ;  W,  E.  MolUson,  Editor  ;  D,  T,  William- 
son, Pubhsher;  $1.50  per  year  ;  Saturdays, 

Missot;aL 

St.  Loi;is, —  Tfi^unt ;  Sundayi ;  republican  ;  eight  pages  :  sixe,  26x40  ;  subscrip- 
tion, $2  OD  :  cstabliahcd,  1876;  J.  W.  Wilson,  Editor  and  Publisher;  circulationj  I, 

Kansas  City, —  The  A'ansas  City  Enterprise;  D,  V,  A.  Nero;  published  every 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  ;  $3,00  per  year ;  office,  No.  537  Main  Street,  Room 
No.  a. 

New  Jersey. 

Trenton, —  The  Sentinel;  R,  Henri  Herbert,  Editor;  Saturdays  ;  $1.25  per 
year  ;  No,  4  North  Green  Street. 

New  Voric, 

New  York  City. — Pro^ressit»e  American ;  Thursdays  ;  four  pages;  size,  22  x  31  ; 
subscription, $2.00;  established,  1871  ;  John  J,  Freeman,  Editor  ;  George  A,  Washing- 
ton, Publisher;  circulation,  J.;  office,  125  W,  35th  SlreeL 

New  York  City,— A>w  York  Clohe ;  Geo.  Parker  &  Co.  ;  T.  Thos.  Fortune, 
Editor  ;  ufiice.  No.  4  Cedar  Street,  Rovmi  15. 

BKOOKLyn.^TAe  Matianal  Mam'tar i  R.  Rufus  L.  Perry,  D,D. 


North  Carolina. 
GOLDSBOROUGH. —  The  Cantlina  Enterprise  ;    E. 


$1.00   per 


E.  Smith,  Editor 
year  ;  Saturday, 

CHAKLOTTE.—CharUtte  Messenger ;  W,  H.  Smith,  Editor;  $1.50  per  year. 
Wilson,— 7'^^  Wilson  News  ;  Ward,  Moore,  &  Hill,  Editors  ;  ft  50  a  year. 
Raleigh, — J^aleij^'h  Banner/  J.  H.  Williams. 
Wilmington. — Afrieo-Ameriean  Preshyterian  ;  D.  J,  Sanders. 

Ohio. 

CiNCiNNATL  —  The  A fra^ American  \  Clark,  Johnson,  and  Jackson,  Editors  and 
Proprietors  ;  $1,50  per  year  ;  Saturdays  ;  office,  172  Central  Avenue, 

CiNCiNNATL— r-*^  Weekly  Keview ;  Review  Publibhing  Co.;  Chas.  W.  Bell, 
Editor  ;  $1.50  per  year. 
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Pennsylvania. 

Philadelphia, — Christian  Recorder ^-^  Tluii^days  ;  Meihodist  ;  four  pages  :  siie, 
1x42  :  subscriplion,  $2.00 ;  cstablbhed,  1862  ;  Rev,  IJcnj.  1\  Tanner,  U.l}.,  Editor; 
ilev,  Thco.  Gould,  Publisher  ;  tircuLition,  G  ;  office.  631  Pine  Sireet.  ^ 

Soi  TH  Carolina, 

Charleston,^ — The  A'ew  Era;  \Vm.  HoUoway,  Business  Manager;  $1.50  per 
year  ;  Saturdays ;  democratic  ;  196  Meeiing  Street, 

CuARLE^JTON.— TIA^  PalmtHo  Press ;  Robert  L,  Smith,  Editor  ;  $1.50  per  year; 
Saturdays, 

Tennessee, 
Nashville.— A'i«i^4/j  *?/  Wise  Men  ;  J,  L.  Brown,  Editor  ;  oAicet  No.  5  Chcny 
Street, 

Chattanooga. —  The  Enitrprise  ;  Rev.  D.  W.  Hays. 

Texas, 
Austin. —  The  Ausdn  Cititen  ;  J.  J,  Hamiltcm  &  Co, 
Dallas,— r^ic  Baptist  Jtrnmai /  S.   H.  Smothers.  Editor;  A*  R.  Gtc^s,  Pub- 
Usher. 

Dallas. — Christian  Preacher ;  C.  M.  Wilmeth. 
Marshall. —  The  Chnstiati  Advotate  ;  M,  F,  Jamison. 
Galveston, — Spcrtatifr;  Richard  Nelson,  Editor;  $t .  50  per  year. 
Palestine. — Colored  American  Journal;  monthly;  C.  W.  Porter,  Editor* 

Virginia, 

Richmond. —  Vir^nia  Star;  Saturdays;  four  pages  ;  size,  2oxa6;  subscript  ion^l 
<2,oo:  esiablished.  1870;  R,  M.  Green,  M.D.,  O-  M.  Stewart,  and  P.  H.  Woulfo]k,| 
Editoi^  and  Publishers;  circulation,  K, 

RiCHMONO. — Industriai tierald :  John  Oliver,  Editor;  $i.OO  p»er  year. 
Petersburgh. —  Thf  Lancet;  Geo.  F.  Bragg,  Jr.,  Manager;  $1.50  per  year; 
kturdays. 

West  Virginia, 
Wheeling. —  Tk^  Weekly  Timet ;  Welcome,  Bockner,  &.  Co,,  Publtshcis;  G«Oh 
W,  Welcome,  Editor  ;  8  pages  \  %i,qo  per  annum. 


NEGROES  IN  northern  COLT^GRS. 

In  response  to  a  circular  sent  out,  seventy  Northern  Colleges  sent  information  ; 
and  ill  them  are  at  present  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  Colored  students.  The  exact 
number  of  graduates  cannot  be  ascertained,  as  these  colleges  do  not  keep  a  record 
of  the  nalionaJity  of  their  students. 


CHAPTER     XXIII, 

henry  highland  GARNET,  D.D, 

The  career  of  this  man,  who  died  at  Monrovia,  Liberia,  Feb,  14,  1882,  where  be 
■  wa^  the  Minister  of  the  United  States,  was  extraordinary.  Grandson  of  a  native 
African,  brought  over  in  a  slave-trader,  himself  horn  a  slave,  he  was  brought  to  Penn- 
sylvania by  his  father,  when  he  fled  from  slavery  in  1824.  Next  we  find  him.  at  the 
age  of  .seventeen,  ridiculed  for  studying  Greek  and  Latin  ;  then  mobbed  in  a  New 
Hampshire  seminary  ;  then  dragged  from  a  street  car  in  Utica ;  then  studying  the- 
ology with  Dr.  Beman  in  Troy,  N,  Y.  Soon  he  was  settled  as  a  minister ;  afterward 
he  travelled  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  was  sent  by  a 
Scottish  Society  as  Presbyterian  missionary  to  Jamaica.  West  Indies,  He  relumed  to 
New  York,  and  was  long  the  pastor  of  the  Shiloh  Presbyterian  Church  ;  his  how^ 
escaping  the  rir>ts  in  1S63  '*  by  the  foresight  of  his  daughter,  who  wrenched  off  the 
door  plale/'     He  was  the  6r!»t  Colored  m:iu  who  ever  spoke  in  public  in.  the  Capitol  ai 
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skfngtoA,  having  prcacbed  there  Sundfty,  Feb.  X2, 1865.  In  1S81  he  wns  appobted 
Minister  to  Liberia.  Dr.  Gamet  was  e<|ual  in  ablltry  to  Frederick  DougLiss^  and 
greatly  hi*  superior  in  learning,  especially  excelling  in  logic  and  terse  s»tatcment.  We 
heard  Uim  make  a  speech  in  1S65,  whith  in  force  of  rciifoning,  purity  of  language,  and 
propriety  uf  utterance,  wa^  nt»t  unworthy  t»f  comparison  with  a  &ennon  of  Bishop 
Thomson,  or  an  address  of  George  William  Curtis,  As  he  was  "a  fulUMooded 
Negro."  he  was  a  standing  and  unan!kWerAble  proof  that  the  race  is  capable  of  oil  that 
has  distinguished  M.\N,  How  much  of  hi**tory  and  progress  cotild  be  crowded  in  a 
L memorial  inscription  for  him  !  It  might  be  something  like  this  :  Horn  a  blave  in  the 
l^mintry  to  which  his  grandfather  was  stolen  away,  he  competed,  under  the  greatest 
disadvantages,  with  white  men  for  the  prizes  of  life  ;  attaining  the  highest  intellectnat 
culture,  and  a  corresponding  moral  elevation,  his  career  commanded  universal  re,<fpect 
in  Europe  and  America,  wherever  he  was  known.  He  died  the  Minister  of  the 
United  States  to  a  civilised  nation  in  the  land  whence  his  barbaric  ancestors  were 
stolen.  To  God»  who  *'  hath  made  of  one  blcx»d  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all 
the  face  of  the  earthy  and  hath  determined  the  limes  before  appointed,  and  the  bounds 
of  their  habitation  '*  (Acts  xvii :  26),  be  the  glory.  '*  I  low  unsearchable  are  His  judg* 
ments,  and  His  ways  past  linding  out  *  " 


EBENELZCH   1>.    liA^iSK"r^, 

One  of  the  ablest  diplomats  the  Nc»gro  race  has  produced  is  the  Honorable 
Ebeiieeer  V>.  Bassett,  for  nearly  nine  years  the  Resident  Minister  and  ConsuUGeneral 
from  the  United  States  to  Hayti.  He  was  born  and  educated  in  the  Stale  of  Con- 
necticut, and  for  many  years  was  the  successftd  Principal  of  the  Institute  for  Colored 
Youth  at  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  As  a  classical  scholar  and  for  proficiency  in  the 
use  of  modern  languages  he  lias  few  ctiuals  among  his  race. 

Returning  lu  this  country,  after  years  of  honorable  service  abroad,  he  was  pro- 
'  SMtcd  hy  the  Ilaytian  Government  to  the  position  of  Consul  at  New  York  City,  and 
at  present  is  serving  the  Republic  of  Hayti,  As  an  evidence  of  the  high  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held  as  an  officer  the  following  documents  attest  : 


(COPY.) 


DftFARTiiCNr  or  Statie,       I 
Wasiiimctu^,  October  3, 1S77.  \ 


nur  d«ip*tch  No,  sj^.  of  the  sid  AuRTUSt  fust, 

r    Kesiaent  iLtut  Consul-GeDcral  of  the  UtiUed 

1. 


lit  e^tprt' 


n-. 


aBK  D.  Dassstt,  Esqutrc,  etc.,  etc..  cti:. 

SiK  :    I  hare  to  acknowlcdjre  the  rrr-  ■  *    -' 
Lenderiiif;  your  re»ij;tjiiln»n  of  the  otllcn 
Stales  to  tl« yti,  and  v*  iinorm  yu  tttu 

I  caitnot  altuw  tliis opportunity  to  \uk--,  >>  i. u 
pftnment  of  the  very  sacisfuctory  manner  in  wtiu  h  you  li 
mt  Port  Mii  Pfiiuc  during  your  term  of  oflFicc.     This  c<vu,i 
especklly  merited^  l>ecausc  ttt  varinus  times  your  duties  U»i>t.  .^l^m  m.  :-.-...  «  .,v,.i^.n.  utiu.ir  us  to 
have  rcqtHrcd  theexercb*;  nfinuch  tact  and  diwrction. 

I  cticlose  herevrMih  a  letter  adrtrr^iscd  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  the  President  of 
Hgvti  "^r'ni-itii^  vonr  retirement  from  the  missicirn  hC  Port  mu  Prince,  to^^ethef  wiih  an  office 
CQ|  111-.     Vou  >vill  trAHsmit  the  latter  to  ttiti  Minister  of   Kureli*n   Affairs,  iind   cnitka 

arr  :  >x  the  delivery  o[  ibe  orijsiniil  to  the  President  when  your  auccestsur  fthail  present 

his  L.^«^w..i4M.^. 

I  uii,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

(Siifucd.)  K.  W.  SEWARD,  A^iing  SwcrHur, 

(TRANSi-ATtON.) 
HoiSKOND  Oamal,  PrtMidt^i  eftkt  Rtpfthitc  iff  ifuyti^ 
To  ffu  EjCitit^^tcy  th*  Prtitdent  e/th*  Vnittd StAtti  of  Amtrica, 

Givif  <x  ANB  Gooti  FuiKND  ;  Mr.  Ebeneter  D.  Bassrtt,  who  hms  resided  here  In  the  capacUy  of 
Minister  of  the  Lnilird  States,  has  placed  in  my  h&nds  the  letter  by  which  >^>ur  BAcellcncy  iua 
brought  til's  mis^^ion  to  nn  end. 

In  liking  ltu%  f  f  f  ine  in  conformitv  with  the  wfshc^  of  vonr  F-xcellenry,  he  has  reficwed  the 
avurtnce  ol  tli>  .  ntiments  vif     ■  1  icnt  mud  tue 

people  of  the  I  ,  t'jward  llu  lli*vli, 

IhftVcii'.i  lucst  htm  I><  r  i  my  ereat 

dksire  to  niainlaln  aKvay.s  the  rclmttuns  ui  IUl  t^%•'  <_  ountiiivs  u^'on  ttic  loutnrji;  ul  litat  CQrtflaT oiv* 
Jffirstandinj;. 
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It  b  for  me  n  pleasing  duty  to  itcknowlcif «?  (uHy  to  your  Rfceltency,  the  xcaI  and  the  loi 
ffcncc  with  which  Mr,  lia&seU'  hu  fulfilled  Beru  the  hi^h  and  delicate  functions  that  had  I 
catrusteu  to  ulm. 

1  huve,  thcieforc*  bcon  happy  lo  be  able  to  testify  to  biro  publicly  before  hU  departure, Vn  Ibe 
nameot  my  fcilow^iili/cns,  the  csleeiu  and  sincere  afTeciion  which  his  talents,  hrs  character,  lub  , 
private  mul  ptibhc  cunHuct  havt?  won  for  him,  as  >irfeli  as  the  particular  seuiitneDta  of  Jriea' 
aud  erHLiiune  1  pcrsiiikaMy  ealcruiu  far  him. 

rpray  Gud  that  lie  may  have  your  Excellency  always  la  His  Holy  kecpin|^. 

Given  at  the  National  Palace  of  Port  au  Priace,  the  ir9th  day  of  November,  1S77. 

Your  Good  Friend, 

tSigned)        BOISROND  CaKAU 
Counteraigned. 

i^Sigiied.)     F.  CAJUtis,  SstrHary  cJ'Slmit. 


COLORED  SENATORS  AND  CONGRESSMEN, 

UNITED  STATES  SENATOltS. 

Hiram  R.  Revels,  United  States  Senator  frnm  Misslsaipjii,  w«ls  bom  in  Fayette 
villc,   North  Carolina,   Scptcrobcr  I*  182a:  desiring  to  obi^iu  an  education*   which 
was  denied  in  his  native  Slate  tu  tho'^  of  African  de^cnt^  he  removed  to  Indiana ^ 
tt[)ent  some  lirae  ut  the  Quaker  Seminary  in  Union  County  ;  enlcrcd  the  Methodtfl 
tnini>ir)'  ;    afterward   received  further  instructions  at   the  Clarke  County    Seroinaijii 
when  he  became  preacher,  teacher,  and   lecturer  among  hi-s  j»cuplc  in  the  Stoles  of  In- ' 
diana,  Illinois,  Ohio,  and  Missouri  ;  at  the  breaking  nut  of  the  war,  he  was  min  isle  ring 
at  Daltimore ;  he  assisted  in  the  organisation  of  the  firit  Ivvo  Colored  regiments  id 
Maryland  and  Missouri;  during  a  portion  of  1S63  and   1864  he  taught  school  in  St* 
Louis,  then  went  lo  Vicksburg,   and  assisted   the  provost  marshal   in  managing  the 
freed  men  affairs  ;  followed  on  the  heels  of  the  army  to  Jackson  ;  organised  churches, 
and  lectured  ;  spent  the  next  two  years  in  Kansas  and  Missouri  in  preaching  and  Icct- 
uring  on  moral  and  religious  subjects  ;  returned  to  Mississippi,  and  settled  at  Natchet; 
was  chosen  presiding  elder  of  ihe  Methodist  Church,  and  a  member  of  the  city  council ; 
was   elected  a    United   Stales  Senator   from    Mtsiiissippi   as   a   Republican,    scrvingj 
from  February   25,   1870,   lo  March  3,   1871  ;  was  pastor  of  a  Melhwlist  Episcopil' 
church  at  JloIIy  Springs,  Missis<iippi  ;  removed  to  Indianai  where  he  was  pastor  of  the 
African  Methrniist  Hpi^i^copal  Church  at  Richmond. 

iji.ANCH£  K.  Bruce,  United  States  Senator  from  Mississippi,  was  bom  in  Prince 
Edwatd  County,  Virginia,  March  I,  1841  ;  as  his  parents  were  slaves,  he  re- 
ceived a  limited  education;  became  a  planter  in  Mississippi  in  1S69;  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Mississippi  Levee  Board,  and  sheriff  and  lax-colleclnr  of  Bolivar  County  J 
from  1872  until  his  election  to  the  United  States  Senate  from  Mis.^ssippi,  February  5, ! 
1875,  as  a  Republican,  lo  succeed  Henry  R.  Pease,  Republican,  and  took  hU  sett 
March  4,  1S75,     His  tctra  of  service  expired  March  3,  1881, 


UNmU>  STATES  CONGRICSSMKN. 

Richard  H.  Cain  was  bom  in  Greenbrier  County,  VSTginia,  April  ta,  1835.   His 

father  removed  lo  Ohio  in  1S31.  and  settled  in  Gallipotls.  He  had  no  education,  ex- 
cept such  as  was  afforded  in  Sabbath-school,  until  after  his  marriage  ;  entered  the  min- 
istry at  an  early  age  ;  became  a  student  at  Wilherforce  Univeisily  at  Xcnia,  Ohio,  in 
i860,  and  remained  there  ft>r  one  year  ;  removed,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war.  to 
Kroctklyn,  New  Yoik,  where  he  was  a  pastor  for  fouryear^i ;  was  s^ent  by  hi^  Church  ai| 
a  missionary  lo  the  f  reedmen  in  Soulh  Carolina  ;  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Con*ti* 
tutioiial  Convenlion  of  Soulh  Carolina  ;  was  elected  a  member  of  the  State  Senate 
from  Charleslon.  and  i^ervcd  two  years  ;  look  charge  of  a  rcpubhcan  new$>pAper  in 
l8«68  ;  was  elected  a  representative  from  South  Carolina  in  the  Forty-third  Congre^as 
a  Republican,  receiving  66,825  votes  against   26,394  for  Lewis  E.  Johnson,  and 
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Again  elected  to  tl>e  Forty^fifih  Congress  ts  a  Republican,  receiving  3it3&5  vote$ 
•gainst  16*074  voles  for  M,  P.  O'Connor,  Democrat. 

RoiticRT  Q,  De  Laecr  was  bom  at  Aiken,  South  Carolina,  March  15,  tS43 ;  re< 
eeived  »uch  an  edncation  as  wa4i  then  attainable  ;  was  a  farmer ;  wa*;  an  agent  of  the 
Freednicn*s  Uurcau  from  May^  1867^  to  April,  166S,  when  he  was  electetl  a  member 
of  the  Slate  Con.'ilituticin^il  Convention  ;  was  a  member  of  I  he  Houiie  of  Kepre»enta> 
lives  of  the  State  Legislature  in  jS6d.  1869,  and  1870;  was  one  of  the  Slate  Commit 
sionen  of  ihe  Sinking  Fund;  was  elccled  in  1S70  Slate  Land  Commtui.ioner,  and 
served  until  he  was  elected  a  representative  from  South  Carolina  in  the  Fctriy-&econd 
Congrci*  a<  a  Republican,  receiving  i6,636 voles,  against  i5,7r>ovotef  forC,  C,  Bowcn, 
Independent  Reputdican  ;  was  appointed  a  trial  justice,  which  office  be  held  when  he 
died  at  CharlcHtown^  South  Carolina*  February  15,  1S74. 

RoiiEKT  Brown  ELUorr  was  born  at  Boston,  Mftssaclmsetts,  August  11,  1S42  ; 
received  hi*  primary  cdncatiun  at  private  schools;  in  1853  entered  High  tJolbom 
Academy  in  London,  England  ;  in  1R55  entered  Eton  College,  England,  nntl  grarlu- 
ated  in  1859;  studied  law^  and  practises  hi«  profession  ;  was  a  member  of  (he  State 
Constitutional  Convention  of  South  Carolina  in  1S68  ;  was  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Reprc*cnlatives  of  South  CarDlina  from  July  6,  i863,  lo  October  $5,  1870  ;  was 
appointed  on  the  25th  of  March,  1869,  as&i«tnnt  adjutant-general,  which  position  he 
held  until  he  was  elected  a  representative  from  South  Carolina  in  the  Forty-second 
Congress  as  a  Republican,  receiving  30,564  voles  against  13,94)7  votes  for  J,  E. 
Bacon,  Democrat,  serving  from  March  4,  1871,  to  1 873,  when  he  resigned  ;  and  was 
re-elected  lo  the  Forty*ihtrd  Congress  as  a  Republican,  receiving  111,627  votes  against 
1,094  voles  fur  \V.  IL  McCan.  Democrat,  serving  from  December  I,  1873,  to  May, 
1874,  when  he  resigned,  having  been  elected  sheriff. 

J  PRE  Haralsoi"*  was  born  in  Muscogee  County,  Georgia,  April  1,  1846,  the 
alavc  properly  of  John  Wnlkcr  ;  after  Walker's  death,  was  sold  on  the  auctiun-block  in 
the  city  of  Columbus,  and  buiight  by  J.  W.  Thompson,  after  whose  death  he  became 
the  property  of  J.  HnraUon,  of  Selma,  and  so  remained  until  emancipated  in  1865  ; 
leceivcd  no  education  until  after  he  was  free,  when  he  instructed  himself  ;  was  elected 
to  the  State  House  of  Representatives  of  Alabama  in  1S70  ;  was  elected  to  ihe  State 
Senate  of  Alabama  in  1872  ;  was  elected  a  representative  from  Alabama  in  the  Forty- 
fourth  Congre»»s  as  a  Republican,  receiving  19,551  votes  against  16,953  voles  for  F. 
G.  Ilrombcrg,  Democrat,  serving  from  December  6,  1875,  to  .March  3.  1S77;  was 
defeated  by  ihc  Republican  candidate  for  the  Forty-fifth  Congress,  receiving  8,675  votes 
against  9,685  votes  for  Charles  L.  Shelley ^  Democrat,  and  7,236  votes  for  James  T. 
Rapier,  Republican » 

John  R.  Lynch  was  bom  in  Concordia  Parish,  LoutMana,  September  10,  1847, 
a  slave  ;  and  he  remained  in  slavery  until  emancipated  by  the  results  of  the  Rebellion, 
receiving  no  early  education  ;  a  purchaser  of  his  mother  carried  her  with  her  children 
to  Natchez,  where,  when  the  Union  troops  look  posession,  he  aticndetl  evening  school 
for  a  few  months,  and  he  has  since  by  private  study  acquired  a  gond  English  educa* 
lion;  he  engaged  in  the  business  of  photography  at  Natchez  until  1869,  when  Governor 
Ames  nppciinlcd  him  a  justice  of  the  peace  ;  he  was  elected  a  mcndter  of  the  Stale 
Legislature  trom  Adams  County,  and  re-elected  in  1 871,  serving  the  last  term  as 
Speaker  of  the  Ilouiie ;  was  elected  a  representative  from  Mississippi  in  the  Forty- 
^_  third  CongrcikS  as  a  Republican,  receiving  15,391  votes  against  8,430  votes  Ljr  H, 
^B    Cassidy,  Sr.,  Democrat ;  and  was  re-elected  to  the  Furiy-founh  Congress  as  a  Republican 
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Charles  E.  Nash  was  born  at  Opelousas,  Louisiana  ;  received  a  common, 
school  education  at  New  Orleans  ;  was  a  bricklayer  by  trade  ;  enlisted  as  private  in 
the  Eighty-third  Regiment,  United  States  Chasseurs  d'Afrique,  April  2o,  1863,  and 
was  promoted  until  he  became  acting  sergeant-major  of  the  regiment  ;  lost  a  leg  at 
the  storming  of  Fort  Blakely,  and  was  honorably  discharged  from  the  army  May  30, 
1865  ;  was  elected  a  representative  from  Louisiana  in  the  Forty-fourth  Congress  as  a 
Republican,  receiving  13,156  voles  against  12,085  votes  for  Joseph  M.  Moore,  Demo- 
crat, serving  from  December  6,  1875,  to  March  3,  1877  ;  was  defeated  as  the  R«»pub- 
lican  candidate  for  the  Forty-fifth  Congress,  receiving  11,147  votes  against  15,520 
votes  for  Edward  White  Robertson,  Democrat. 

Joseph  H.  Rainev  was  bom  at  Georgetown,  South  Carolina  (where  both  of  his 
parents  were  slaves,  but,  by  their  industry,  obtained  their  freedom),  June  21,  1832; 
although  debarred  by  law  from  attending  school  he  acquired  a  good  education,  and 
further  improved  his  mind  by  observation  and  travel ;  his  father  was  a  barber,  and  he 
followed  that  occupation  at  Charlestown  till  1862,  when,  having  been  forced  to  work 
on  the  fortifications  of  the  Confederates,  he  escaped  to  the  West  Indies,  where  he 
remained  until  tlie  close  of  the  war,  when  he  returned  to  his  native  town  ;  he  was 
elected  a  delegate  to  the  State  Constitutional  Convention  of  1868,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  State  Senate  of  South  Carolina  in  1870,  resigning  when  elected  a  representative 
from  South  Carolina  in  the  Forty-first  Congress  as  a  Republican  (to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  non-reception  of  B.  F.  Whitlemore),  by  a  majority  of  17,193  votes  over 
Dudley,  Conser\'ative  ;  was  re-elected  to  the  Forty-second  Congress,  receiving  20,221 
votes  against  11,628  votes  for  C.  W.  Dudley,  Democrat  ;  was  re-elected  to  the  Forty- 
third  Congress,  receiving  19,765  votes,  being  all  that  were  cast  ;  was  re-elected  to  the 
Forty-fourth  Congress,  receiving  14,370  votes  against  13,563  votes  for  Samuel  Lee, 
Republican  ;  was  re-elected  to  the  Forty-fifth  Congress,  receiving  18,180  votes  against 
16,661  votes  for  J.  S.  Richardson,  Democrat,  serving  from  March  4,  1869. 

Ai.oN/.o  J.  Ransier  was  born  at  Charlestown,  South  Carolina,  in  January,  1834; 
was  scif-educatcd  ;  was  employed  as  shipping-clerk  in  1850  by  a  leading  merchant, 
who  was  tried  for  violation  of  law  in  "  hiring  a  Colored  clerk,"  and  fined  one  cent  with 
costs  ;  was  one  of  the  foremost  in  the  works  of  reconstruction  in  1865  ;  was  a  member 
of  a  convention  of  the  friends  of  equal  rights  in  October,  1865.  at  Charlestown,  and 
was  deputed  to  pie»ent  tlie  memorial  there  framed  to  Congress  ;  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Stale  Constitutional  Convention  of  186S  ;  was  elected  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  tlie  State  Legislature  in  1S69  ;  was  chosen  chairman  of  the  State 
Republican  Central  Committee,  which  position  he  held  until  1S72  ;  was  elected  a 
presitlential  elector  on  llie  Grant  and  Colfax  ticket  in  1868  ;  was  elected  lieutenant- 
governor  of  South  Carolina  in  1S70  by  a  large  majority;  was  president  of  the  Southern 
States  Convention  at  Colund)ia  in  187 1  ;  was  chosen  a  delegate  to,  and  was  a  vice- 
president  of,  the  Philadelphia  Conventit)n  which  nominated  Grant  and  Wilson  in  1872; 
and  was  elected  a  rejSresentative  from  South  Carolina  in  the  Forty-third  Congress  as  a 
Republican,  receiving  20,c:>6i  votes  against  6,549  votes  for  \V.  Gurney,  Independent 
Republican,  serving  from  December  i,  1873,  to  March  3,  1875. 

Jami:s  T.  Raimkr  was  born  in  Florence,  Alabama,  in  1840  ;  was  educated  in 
Canada  ;  is  a  planter  ;  was  appointed  a  notary  public  by  the  governor  of  Alabama  in 
I8f)6  ;  was  a  member  of  the  first  Republican  Convention  held  in  Alabama,  and  was 
one  of  the  committee  that  framed  the  platform  of  the  party  ;  represented  Lauderdale 
County  in  the  Con>titutional  Convention  held  at  Montgomery  in  1S67  ;  was  nominated 
for  secretary  of  State  in  1870,  but  defeated  with  the  rest  of  the  ticket  ;  was  appointed 
assessor  of  internal  revenue  for  the  second  collection-district  of  Alabama  in  1871  ;  was 
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appointed  Slate  commissioner  to  the  Vienna  Exposition  in  1873  by  the  governor  of 
Alabama  ;  was  elected  a  representative  from  Alabama  in  the  Forly-lhird  Congress  as  a 
Republican,  receiving  19,100  votes  against  i6,«kx)  vote*  for  C.  W.  Oates,  DemiMrral, 
serving  from  December  i,  1873,  to  March  3,  1875  ;  and  was  defeated  as  the  Reput>- 
lican  candidate  for  the  Forty-fourth  Congress,  receiving  19.124  votes  against  3o,t 80 
votes  for  Jeremiah  N-  WiUiams,  Democrat. 

RouERT  Smai^LS  was  born  at  Beaufort,  South  Carolina,  April  5,  1839  ;  being  a 
slave,  was  deliarred  by  statute  from  attending  school,  but  educated  hini&elf  wtth  such 
limited  advantages  as  he  could  secure  ;  removed  to  Charlesiown  in  185 1  ;  worked  as  a 
riggCTt  and  led  a  seafaring  life  ;  became  connected  in  1861  with  **  The  Planler/'  a 
steamer  plying  in  Charlcsiown  harbor  as  a  transport,  which  he  look  over  Charle&town 
Bar  ill  May,  1362,  and  delivered  her  and  his  services  to  the  commander  of  the  United 
Stutes  blockading  squadron  ;  was  appointed  pilot  in  the  United  States  navy,  and  served 
in  lliat  capacity  on  the  monitor  '*  Keokuk  '*  in  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter  ;  served  as 
pilot  in  ihe  tiuaricrmaster's  department,  and  was  promoted  as  captain  for  gallant  and 
meritorious  conduct  December  I,  1863,  and  placed  in  command  of  **  The  Planter," 
serving  until  she  wa.i  put  out  of  commission  in  1S66  ;  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Slate  Coostitutional  Convention  of  1868  ;  was  elected  a  member  of  the  State  House 
of  Keprcseniaiives  in  1868,  and  of  the  State  Senate  (to  fiU  a  vacancy)  in  1870,  and  re- 
elected in  1872  ;  and  was  elected  a  representative  from  South  Carolina  in  the  Forty- 
fourth  Congress  as  a  Republican,  receiving  17,752  votes  again<it  4,461  votes  for  J,  P. 
M.  Epping,  Republican  ;  and  was  re-elected  to  the  Forty-ftfth  Congress,  receiving 
19,954  votes  against  18,516  votes  for  G,  D,  Tillman»  Democrat,  serving  from  Decem- 
l>cr,  6,  i875>  to  March  3, 1877  j  and  is  now  a  member. 

JosiAU  T.  Walls  was  born  at  Winchester,  Virginia,  Deccml>er  30,  1842  ;  received 
a  commun-schoot  education  ;  was  a  planter  ;  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Slate  Cod» 
stiititional  Convention  in  186S ;  was  elected  a  member  of  the  State  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  1868  ;  was  elected  to  the  Stale  Senate  1869-1872  ;  claimed  to  have  been 
elected  a  reprc-scnlalive  fnun  the  State*at-large  to  the  Forty-second  Congress  as  a  Re- 
publican, but  the  election  was  contested  by  his  competitor,  Sil.is  L,  Niblack,  who  took 
the  scat  January  29,  1873  »  was  re-elected  for  the  State-at-large,  receiving  17,503  votes 
against  iJ.SSl  votes  for  Niblack,  Democrat  :  and  was  re-elected  to  ihe  Fi»rty-fourtli 
Congress,  receiving  8,549  votes  against  8,178  votes  for  Jesse  J.  Finlcy,  Dcmucrat, 

Bknj,  Sterling  Tuk^ner  was  borr)  in  Halifax  County,  North  Carolina,  March 
17,  1825  ;  was  raised  as  a  slave,  and  received  no  early  education,  liccause  the  laws  of 
that  State  made  it  criminal  to  educate  slaves  ;  removed  to  Alabama  in  1830,  and,  by 
clandestine  study,  obtained  a  fair  education  ;  became  a  dealer  in  general  merchandise  ; 
was  elected  lax-cotleclor  of  Dallas  County  in  1867,  and  councilman  of  the  city  of 
Selma  in  1869;  was  elected  a  representative  from  Alabama  in  the  Forty-second  Con- 
gress as  a  Republican,  receiving  18,226  votes  against  13,466  votes  for  S.  J.  Cumming, 
Democrat,  serving  from  March  4,  1871,  to  March  3,  1873;  was  defeated  as  !hc  Re- 
publican candidate  for  the  Forty-third  Congress,  receiving  13,174  votes  against  15.607 
voles  for  F.  G«  Broraberg,  Democrat  and  Liberal,  and  7,024  vote*  for  P.  JoK^h, 
Republican. 

Jefferson  F.  Long,  Macon,  Georgia,     Took  his  seat  Feb.  24^  1871, 


BUREAU  orFicmn, 
Honorable  Blanche  K.  Bruck,   Register  of  the  United  States  Treasurjri  ap* 
ted  by  President  James  A.  Garfield,  1881. 


Ajpjmifj}/^. 


NICEMS  ni'fHS  DinX>lfATIC   AND   CONSI7&AE    SSEVBCE   Of   TSS    VllSnED 


/fajtL^Jfmn  M.  Lanoston,  District  of  Cdliiiiilrf«»  Miiiiitiir 
Genenl  to  Hajrts,  1877. 

Z/dma.— J.  Milton  Tukkbe,  Miaionri. 

X^v^^rAdL— John  H.  Smytk,  Nordi  CasoUm.    ReappoiBted  in  1888. 

Xii^r^— Henry  Hio^land  Gasnbt,  Vtm  York,  Miaister 
General  to  Liberia. 


mKnVNANT-OOTIENOnfk 

Tbe  f oUowing  Colored  men  ivere  Uenteoaat-Govemofs  dniiii|^  die  jtmn  oC  reooo- 
At  the  head  of  them  all  lor  bvateiy^  inteUigeaoe,  and  execvlive  abilli| 
ataads  Governor  Pinchback.  One  of  the  fin^  men  of  hta  laoe  to  enter  tlie  amySa 
1868  as  captain,  when  the  conflict  was  over  iuid  hia  race  free,  he  waa  die  first  Coioied 
man  in  Louisiana  to  enter  into  the  work  of  reoonstraction.  He  lies  been  mad  ise 
fKiwer  in  his  State.  He  is  tme  to  hb  faiend%  hat  a  tenor  to  hb  ewTwiiri.  Askdift 
of  his  life  wonld  read  like  a  romance 


Z&tdsiama, 
09CA&  J.  DfJNN, 
P.  B.  S.   PiNCilBACK, 

C  C.  Antoinb. 


Auamo  J.  Ransibb, 
RicBAaj>  H.  Qlbatb% 


Acns,  Capt.,  his  opinion  of  John  Browt»» 

Adams.  C,   F„  advocates  the  education 

of  >^gfoc«,  158. 
Adams,  John,  first  Colored  teacher  in  the 

Adjims,  John  Quinqr*  remarks  on  the 
death  of  William  Costin,  192* 

Adams,  Rufiis,  opposes  school  for  Col- 
ored children  in  Conn.,  150. 

Aden,  D.,  letter  on  the  bravery  of  Negro 
troop*,  349. 

AfHca,  imported  sU^es  ordered  to  be  re* 
turned  to,  12  ;  agents  appointed  by  the 
United  States  for  that  purpose,  13  ; 
proposed  colony  of  free  Negroes  on  the 
coa^t,  51  ;  a  line  of  war  steamers  to  be 
established,  to  suppress  the  slave- 
trade,  promote  commerce,  and  colo- 
nixc  the  coast,  53-55  ;  colonixaiion  of, 
by  Negroes,  opposed,  70;  the  "Ami- 
aiad  *'  captives  returned  to,  93-^6 ; 
number  of  slaves  imported  from,  544, 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
origin,  growth,  organitation,  and  in- 
fluence, 135,  452  ;  numerical  and  finan- 
cial strength,  missionary  and  educa- 
tional spirit,  455-45S  ;  publishing 
house,  periodical*,  and  papers,  458, 
459  \  report  of  Wilberforce  University 
for  1876,  455,  456  ;  list  of  the  faculty, 
460;  report  and  general  statement, 
4f^2r-4lb4  ;  list  of  bishops,  464^ 

Afiricftn  School  Association  established, 
157. 

Aggressive  Ami-Slavery  Party,  the,  50. 

AUbama,  formation  of  the  territory  oft 
tbt  most  cruel  of  slave  States,  3  ;  slave 


population,  1820,  22:  1830^  1840,  99; 

1S50,  100;  edticatiuu  of  Negroes  pro- 
hibited, 148  ;  rcce<le-s  from  the  Union, 
232  ;  number  of  Negro  troops  furnished 
by,  299 ;  represented  in  Congre^  by 
Negroes,  382  ;  comparative  statistics  of 
education,  38S  ;  institution  for  the  in- 
struction of  Negroes,  392  ;  ratifies  the 
Afteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  U,  S.,  42a, 

Albany  Atlas  and  Argus  (The)  de- 
nounces the  Rev.  Justin  D.  Fulton  fur 
his  views  oil  slavery,  243. 

Alexander,  Francis  A.,  his  testimony  in 
regard  to  the  Fort  Pillow  massacre, 
372. 

Allegheny  City,  Pa,,  Avery  College 
founded,  177. 

Alien.  Rev.  Richard,  founder  of  the 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
452  ;  mentioned,  458  ;  fifbt  bishop  of 
the  Church,  459. 

Alton,  111,,  mob  destroy  printing-press, 
51. 

Ambush,  James  Enoch,  founds  the  Wes- 
leyan  Seminary,  194. 

American  Anti*SUvery  Society,  organised, 
45  ;  influence  of,  79.  80. 

American  Cotontiaiion  Society,  organixed, 
list  of  officers,  52  ;  commended,  68 ; 
protest  against  the  col  on  i  tat  ion  of 
Negroes  in  Liberia,  69,  70,  73,  76, 

American  Mi^^sionary  Association  estab- 
lish the  first  school  for  frecdmen,  at 
Fortress  Monroe,  393* 

'*  Amistad  "  captives,  natives  of  Africa, 
sad  from  Havana  on  the  Spanish  slaver 
''Ambtad,'  cruelly  treated,  take  poisc»- 
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don  of  the  ship*  alter  her  course  for 
Africa,  93 ;  captured  by  a  United 
States  ressel  and  carried  to  New  Lon- 
don, Conn.,  their  trial  and  release,  tour 
throng  the  United  States,  94 ;  return 
to  Africa,  96. 

Anderson,  Rev.  Duke  William,  Colored 
&iptist  minister,  birth,  early  life,  and 
education,  476*478;  farmer,  teacher, 
preacher,  and  missionary,  4797492 ; 
his  influence  in  the  West,  493-496; 
pastor  of  the  19th  Street  Baptist  Church 
at  Washington,  occupies  various  posi- 
tions of  trust,  497  ;  builds  a  sew 
diurch,  498 ;  death  and  funeral,  499, 
500;  resolutions  on  his  death,  500- 
503. 

Anderson,  Ransom,  testimony  in  regard 
to  the  Fort  Pillow  massacre,  365. 

Andrew,  Gov.*  John  A.,  authorises  the 
raising  of  Negro  regiments,  289. 

Andrew,  William,  representative  of  Attle- 
borough,  Pa.,  in  the  first  conference  of 
the  African  M.  E.  Church,  458. 

Anti-slavery,  societies  formed,  30 ;  senti- 
ment at  the  North,  33 ;  agitation,  1825- 
1850,  31-36 ;  q>eeches  in  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Viiginia.  33-35  ;  methods,  37- 
60 ;  antiquity  of,  sentiment,  38  ;  news- 
papers established,  38,  39,  41  ;  Garri- 
son, leader  of  the,  movement,  39;  Na- 
tional Convention,  number  of  societies 
in  the  United  States,  1836,  44  ;  Sum- 
ner's speech  before  the  Whig  party,  45; 
heterodox  party,  48 ;  economic  party, 
49  J  aggressive  party,  50 ;  colonization 
society,  51  ;  American  colonization 
society,  52  ;  underground  railroad  or- 
ganization, 58  ;  literature,  59,  60 ; 
efforts  of  free  Negroes,  61-81  ;  New 
England,  Society,  dissolution  of  Negro 
societies,  79  :  convention  of  the  women 
of  America,  So  ;  prejudice  against  ad- 
mitting Negroes  into  white  societies, 
81  ;  friends  of,  instruct  the  **  Amistad  " 
captives,  94 ;  the  cause  benefited  by 
their  stay  in  the  United  States,  96  ; 
violent  treatment  of,  orators,  97  ;  op- 
posed, 98  ;  John  C.  Calhoun  opposed 
to,  104. 

Appleton,  John  W.  M.,  superintends  the 


enlistment  of  Nf^gio  wgfmgpt  fai 


Appomattox,  Va.,  bmvery  of  Negro  troops 

at  the  battle  of,  344. 
Aikansas,  territoiy  oiganized,  15 ;  sfam 

population,  1820,  22 ;  1830,  X840, 99; 

1850,  100;  opposed  to  the  edncs 

of  Negroes,  X49;   nnmber  of  H^gm 

trooftt  furnished  by,  299 ;  compuative 

slati^ics  of  education,  388  ;  institotioiii 

for  the  ittstrucUon  of  N^foes»  392; 

ratifies  the  fifteenth  amendmeiit  to  the 

Constitution  of  the  U.  S.,  42a. 
Admry,  Francis,    member  of   the  fiat 

American  Methodist  Conference,  446; 

and  bishop  of  the  Qiufd»,  468. 
Ashley,  James  M.,  opposes  the  leOnn  ef 

fttgitiYte  slaves,  2416. 
Ashum  Institute,  founded,  list  of  tnateos, 

X78. 
Attttcks  Guards, /a  Colotcd  nilltift  com- 

pany,  oj^ised,  145. 
Auchmuty,  Rer.'Saimtel,  teadbes  Ncgio 

ikves  in  Jf ew  Yoflcj  165. 
Auld,  Hugh,  master  of  Frederick  Do^ 

lass,  431.  432. 
Austin,  James  T.,  idgns  mewKoial  efMvt 

the  increase  of  slavery,  x6. 
Avery,    Rev.    Charles,    founder   of   the 

Avery  College,  177. 

Baily,  Frederick,  see  Douglass,  Fred- 
erick. 

Ball,  Flamen,  counsel  for  the  Colored 
people  in  Cincinnati,  172. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  anti-slavery  newspaper 
published,  38  ;  cargo  of  slaves  sent  to 
New  Orleans,  to  be  sold,  40;  Demo* 
cratic  and  Whig  conventions  held  at, 
1852,  1853,  106  ;  St.  Frances  Academy 
founded,  160 ;  the  Wells  school  estab- 
lished, 161. 

Bancroft,  George,  views  on  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  32. 

Banks,  Maj.-Gen.  N.  P.,  orders  the  en- 
listment of  Negro  troops,  290 ;  official 
report  on  the  battle  of  Port  Hudson, 
322 ;  commends  the  Negro  troops  for 
their  bravery,  323. 

Baptist  Church,  Colored,  organized,  X35  ; 
the  members  an  intelligent  and  useful 
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people,  475 1  their  leading  tninUters, 
476^  sketch  of  Duke  William  Antler- 
Ron,  476-503  :  Leonard  Andrew 
Grimes*  504-515. 

Barday,  David^  donates  money  to  the 
Quakers,  174. 

Barcby,  Rev.  Henry,  advocates  the  edu- 
catiun  of  Negro  slaves,  165. 

Barlram,  Col.  Nelson  B. ,  description  of 
Colored  regiment  commanded  hy,  292, 

Da&sett,  Lieut. -Col,  Chaunccy  _L.  com- 
mands the  1st  La.  regiment  of  Colored 
troops  at  the  battle  of  Fort  Hudson, 
320. 

Bassett,  E.  D,,  appointed  U.  S.  minister 
to  Hayti,  425. 

BeamSj  Chariot le,  establishes  a  school  for 
Cotored  child I'en,  213* 

Beaufort,  S,  C.  military  savings  bank  lor 
Negroes  e««lablisiied,  403, 

Beauregard,  Gen.  G.  T.,  urges  passage  of 
the  btU  for  the  execution  of  prisoners, 
270. 

BcIL  George,  fonner  slave,  founds  a  Col- 
ored school,  132. 

Bccimft,  Maria,  sketch  of,  195,  196. 

Beneeet,  Anthony,  establishes  Colored 
schoolin  Philadelphia,  1750,  172;  his 
viil,  donating  money  for  education  of 
the  Colored  people,  173  ;  death,  174., 

Bennington,  Vt.,  ant i -slavery  newspaper 
published,  39. 

Billing,  Mary,  establishes  school  for  Col- 
ored chddren,  I  S3. 

Bimey,  Maj,-Gcn.  David  B.,  bravery  of 
Negro  IrfKjps  undrr  his  command,  re- 
fuses to  march  his  troops  in  the  rear  of 
the  whiles,  344. 

Birney,  James  G.,  member  of  (he  hetero- 
dox and  aggressive  anti*slaveiy  party, 
43,  50 ;  his  newspaper  destroyed  by  a 
mob,  5t. 

Black  Regiment,  the,  a  poem  by  George 
H.  Boker,  324, 

Blake,  George,  signs  memorial  against  the 
increase  of  slavery,  16. 

Bleeckcr,  John,  mentioned,  166, 

Blunt,  Maj.-Gen.  James  G.,  letter  on  the 
bravery  of  Negro  troops,  346, 

Boardman,  Richard,  member  of  the  first 
Atnericaiv  Methodist  Conference,  466. 


Boker,  Geoi^  H.  The  Black  Regiment,  a 

poem  by,  324. 

Bolling.  P.  A.,  speech  against  slavery  in 
the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  34. 

Boon  r/j,  Juliet,  case  of.  mentioned,  120. 

Dooih,  Maj.  L.  F.,  in  command  of  Fort 
Pillow,  his  death,  360;  Gen.  Forrest 
commends  his  bravery  for  the  defence 
of  the  fort,  368, 

Border  States,  number  of  troops  furnish- 
ed by,  300, 

BoMion,  Mass.,  meeting  in  opposition  to 
the  increase  of  slaverVi  held  in,  1819, 
16 ;  William  Lloyd  Carriwjn  mobbed, 
97 ;  tirst  school  for  Colored  children, 
1798,  Colored  schools,  Dnptist  Church, 
162  ;  meeting  for  the  relief  of  Kansas, 
216  ;  amount  of  money  and  arms  sup- 
plied. 216,  218. 

Boyd,  Hcmy,  sketch  of.  138,  140. 

Boyd,  Marshall  William,  sec  Taylor, 
Rev.  Manihall  M. 

Boyle,  Brig. Gen.  Jeremiah  T.,  orders 
the  return  nf  fugitive  ulavc!;,  245. 

Bradford,  Major  W.  F.,  in  command  at 
Fort  Pillow,  <iurnfnders,  360. 

Briscoe,  Isabella,  establishes  tchool  for 
Colored  children,  2 12. 

Brooke,  Samuel,  menil»er  of  the  hetero- 
dox anti-slavery  party,  48, 

Brown,  Daniel,  principal  of  Catholic  Col- 
ored school,  213. 

Brown,  John,  member  of  the  aggressive 
anti-ilavery  party,  50  ;  mentioned,  82  ; 
hero  and  martyr,  his  birth,  personal 
description  of,  214 ;  arrives  in  Kansas, 
denounces  slaver)'  in  a  political  meeting 
at  Osavratomie,  215  ;  at  BoMon,  216; 
urges  aid  for  the  fugitive  slaves,  secures 
arms  for  the  defence  of  Kansas,  218; 
his  plan  for  freeing  the  slaves  219  ;  cx» 
tract  of  a  letter  while  in  pri^^on  in  re- 
gard to  the  attack  on  Harper's  Ferry, 
plan  for  the  rescue  of,  220  ;  instructions 
of,  before  the  attack  on  Harper's  Ferry, 
denies  the  charges  of  murder,  treason, 
or  rebellion,  desires  only  the  freedom  of 
slaves,  222  ;  descendant  of  a  re  vol  u. 
tionary  officer,  223  ;  in  Ohio  and 
Canada,  matures  his  plans  for  the  at- 
tack,    purchases    farm   near    Harper't 


5te 


jsrj^sx. 


'   Ferry,  mmoont  of  arms  under  his  ooft> 

trol,  attack  on  Harper's  Ferrf,  334; 

defeat,  capture,  and  execatkm*  dss » 

last  letter  to  Mrs.  George  Steams,  S36 ; 

his  influence  upon  the  shivery  qnestkm 

at  the  North,  place  in  hisftyry,  ssy; 

held  his  first  oonventiout  list  of  Ihe 

members,  49s* 
Brown,  John  M.,  bishop  of  the  Afitom 
'   Jf .  E.  Chnidi,  464. 
Brown,  Robert,  establishes  sdMol  for 
•    Colored  diildreh,  907. 
Bntce»  Blanche  K.,  his  birth,  cndaive* 

ment,  secures  his  freedom,  educatltMi, 

444 ;  removes  to  Miss.,  appointed  9^' 
r   geant-at*afms   of    the   State*  Senate, 

sheriff  of   Bolivar  Co.,  diosen  U.  S. 
>   5$eftator,  445  ;  candidate  for  Vice-Piesi- 

dency,  appointed  Register  of  the  U.  S. 

Treasury,  446, 
Bryan,  Joseph,  petitions  Coi^^tss  for  a 

line  of  mail  steam-slnps  to  the  Western 
'    Coast  of  Africa,  53. 
Buchanan,  Geoige,  oration  on  the  Boral 

and  political  evil  of  slavery,  1791,  men* 

tioned,  38. 
Buchanan,  James,  hi  sympathy  with  the 

South,  refuses  military  support  to  Gov. 

Geary,  no. 
Buell,  Brig. -Gen.   D.  C,   letter  to  J.  R. 

Underwood  on  the  return   of  fugitive 

slaves  to  their  masters,  248. 
Bulk  ley,  I.,  counsel  for  the  prosecution  in 

the  trial  of  Prudence  Crandall,  156. 
Bureau  of  refugees,  freedmen,  and  aban- 
doned lands,  established,  398  ;  report, 

399- 

Burling,  Thomas,  mentioned,  166. 

Bums,  Francis,  bishop  of  the  M.  £. 
Church,  469. 

Burnside,  Maj.-Gen.,  Ambrose  E.,  orders 
the  arrest  of  two  free  Negroes,  244  ; 
proclamation  protecting  slave  property, 
248  ;  services  of  Negro  troops  at  the 
siege  of  Petersburg,  commanded  by, 
341.  342. 

Butler,  Maj.-Gen.,  Benjamin  F.,  letter 
to  Gen.  Scott,  declaring  slaves  contra- 
band of  war,  250 :  orders  the  employ- 
ment of  Negroes  for  fatigue  duty,  calls 
for  the  enlistment  of  free  Negroes,  287  ; 


ontkwed  by  Jeffefaon  Dttvik,  354,  ^9* 
establhihes  miHtt»y  aavinga^Muik  fnr 
K^poesy  403*  * 

Caw,  It  H.V  biifaep  of  dw  African  M. 
E.  Church,  464. 

CAdtt,  Jobtt  C,  hia  IoOowcib  lavor  a 
dcmolitioa  itf  the  Uaicm,  98 ;  speech  la 
Hw  Uiifoed  StaWi  Senate  in  lavw  ef 
ilaveiy*  k>3^ms;  in  iKvor  of  State 
'fights,  990.  ' 

California,  letoiotion  in  rq^aid  to  die  ad> 
nMon  infeD  the  Union,  too^  xoi. 

Calliooa,  Capt.  Andre,  bravery  at  the 
batde  of  Poft  Hudaott.  3x8,  39X;  hit 
death,  3x9,  3sx. 

Cameron,  Shnoo,  letter  to  Gen.  Beder 
approving  his  aedon  of  Asdariag  daves 
cootrikbaiHl  of  wfr,  dSt ;  Older  ki  tegaid 
to  enlistment  of  txoopa,  278. 

Campbell,  H*  G^,  commanding  naval 
officer  at  Charieiton,  8.  C,  ctrcnlar 
letter  to,  in  regard  to  the  hnpoitatien 
of  slaves,  xa 

CamplieU,  Jabea  P.,  ddhrm  addrem  ea 
the  mli&catlda  of  the  fifteenth  amend- 
ment,  4sa ;  Usbop  of  dm  African  H» 
E.  Church,  459,  464. 

Canada,  Negroes  settle  in,  66,  70,  71 ; 
Negro  colonization  of,  opposed,  72. 

Cannon,  Gov.  William,  requests  the  en- 
listment of  Negroes  in  Delaware,  291. 

Canterbury,  Conn.,  protest  of  the  citizens 
against  admitting  Colored  pupils  to 
school,  150,  151  ;  school  abolished  by 
act  of  the  Legislat-ure,  152,  153  ;  school- 
house  mobbed,  156. 

Carey,  Mary  Ann  Shadd,  lecturer,  writer, 
and  school-teacher,  419. 

Carney,  William  H.,  sergeant  in  the  54th 
Mass.  Regiment  Colored  Troops,  his 
bravery  at  the  assault  on  Fort  Wagner, 
plants  the  colors  of  the  regiment  on  the 
fort,  329-331. 

Carrollton,  La.,  fugitive  slaves  o£Fer  their 
services  to  the  army,  285. 

Casey,  Maj.-Gen.  Silas,  letter  endorsing 
the  free  military  school  for  Negroes,  296. 

Cass,  Lewis,  speech  in  reply  to  Calhoun, 
in  the  United  States  Senate,  on  slavery. 
105. 
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Chalmers,  Brig. -Gen.  Jumes  R.,  bis  con- 
nection with  the  Fort  Pillow  tna&sacre, 

375- 
Ch«mpion»  James,  rcpresetilaiivcof  Philo, 

in  the  first  conference  of  ihc  African 

M,  E.  Church,  452. 
Chopin's  Farm»  Va.,  Negro  troops  engage 

in  the  battle  of,  335. 
Chapman.  Maria  Weston,  her  opinion  of 

the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society^  79, 
Charleston,  S.  C,  the  Negro  plot  of  1S22, 

83. 

**  Charleston  Mercury  "  (The)  on  the  ex- 
change of  captured  Negro  soldiers,  358. 
Charlton,    Rev.    Richard,    teaches  Negro 

slaves  in  New  Voik,  165. 
Chase,  Salmon  P.,  speech  against  the  re- 
peal of  the  Missouri  compromise,  109, 

Chnunccy,  Isaac,  letter  to  Captain  Perry 
defending  the  enlistment  of  Negroes  in 
the  U,  S.  Navy,  29. 

Child,  Adventur,  free  Negro,  petitions  for 
relief  from  taxation  in  Mass.,  17S0, 
126. 

**  Choctaw,**  gun-boat,  at  the  battle  of 
Milliken's  Bend,  326. 

Cincinnati.  Ohio,  mob  destroys  news- 
paper, 51  ;  report  on  the  condition  of 
Ihc  Colored  people,  1835,  136-138  ; 
prominent  Colored  men  of,  13S-145  ; 
home  for  Colored  ctrphans  establishetl, 
144;  the  Atlucks  Guards  organized, 
145;  Colored  schools  est abli.vhed,  170- 
172. 

Ctnquez,  Joseph,  son  of  an  African 
prince,  one  of  the  **  Amistad"  captives, 
leads  in  the  capture  of  the  ship,  93  ; 
tour  through  the  United  Slates,  de- 
scribes his  capture,  94  ;  returns  to  Af- 
rica, 96. 

Qarki>on,  Mathevv,  mentioned,  r66* 

Clay,  Cascius  M.,  member  of  the  ag- 
gressive anti-Uavery  party,  50;  men- 
tioned. 51. 

Clay,  Henry,  mentioned,  20  ;  favors  col- 
onization of  free  Negroes  at  Liberia, 
52  ;  resolutions  in  Congress  for  ihc  ad- 
justment of  the  slavery  question,  101. 

^teaveland,  C.  F^,  counsel  for  the  prose- 
cution in  the  trial  of  Prudence  Cran- 
dall,  156. 


Coggcshall,  Pero,  free  Negro,  petit ion« 
for  relief  from  taxation  in  Mass.,  1780, 
126. 

Cogswell,  James,  mentioned,  166, 

Coke,  Rev,  Thomas,  ordained  bishop  of 
the  Methodist  societies  in  America,  465. 

Cokcr,  Daniel,  representative  of  BalU- 
morc  in  the  first  conference  of  the  Afri- 
can M.  E.  Church,  452. 

Colgan,  Rev.  Thomas,  teaches  Negit) 
slaves  in  New  York,  165. 

Colonization  Anli-Slavcry  Society,  ob- 
jects of  the,  51. 

Colorado,  numlicr  of  Negro  troops  lujr^ 
Dished  by,  300. 

Columbian  Institute,  Washington,  D,  C, 
1S6, 

Columbus,  Ky.,  fort  at,  garrisoned  by 
Negro  troops,  345. 

Confederate  States,  organised,  232  ;  list  ol 
delegates  to  the  convention,  232,  233 ; 
Jefferson  Davis  chosen  President,  Alex* 
ander  H.  Stephens,  Vice-President, 
Constitution  adopted,  233  ;  impress 
Negroes  to  build  fortifications,  261  ; 
effect  of  President  Lmcoln's  emancipa- 
tion proclamation,  271 ;  Negroes  in  the 
service  of  the,  277  ;  resolutions  of  their 
Congress  against  the  military  em- 
phiymcnt  of  Negroes  by  the  U.  S„ 
350f  351  ;  while  oflficers  commanding 
Negro  troops  against  the,  and  Negroes 
captured  in  arms  against  the,  to  be  cju 
ccuted,  the  first  to  employ  Negro  sol- 
diers, 352  ;  refuse  to  exchange  Negro 
prisoners,  355-357  ;  proclamation  of 
Jefferson  Davis  outlawing  Gen.  Butler, 
358 ;  reconstruction  of  the,  377-383 ; 
provisional  military  government  estab- 
lished, 379- 

Connecticut,  slave  population,  iftoo,  2; 
iSio,  9  ;  1820,  22  ;  prejudice  against 
Colored  schools,  149;  school  abolished 
by  act  of  Legislature,  152,  153  ;  school* 
house  mobbed,  157  ;  number  of  Negro 
troops  fumi!»hed  by,  299  ;  ratifies  the 
fifteenth  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
lution  of  the  U.  S.,  422. 

Convention  of  the  people  of  color,  1831, 
report  on  the  condition  of  free  Negroes 
IB  the  United  States,  62 ;  on  the  eatab* 
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lifmMX. 


,  ooaiiiitt%  appointed  ia  eadi  cttjr,  64 ; 
Gonventionftl  address,  65-68 ;  second 
conreption,   1833,  68;  resolutions  on 

I  oolontxation,  70 ;  conventional  addiess» 

75-78. 

Cook,  D.  R.,  oiganizes  company  of  Ke- 
.  gro  troops,  vji. 

Cook,  Elita  Anne,  establishes  school  for 

r  Colored  children,  axx. 

Cook,  Major  John  B.,  Negro  troops  com* 

^'^manded  hy,  capture  redoubt  at  Peters- 
burg, Va.,  339. 

Cook,  Rev.  John  P.,  sketdi  of,  X87-X9X  ; 
mentioned,  206,  21  x,  axa. 

Coppin,  Mrs.  Fanny  M.  Si€  Jadcson, 
Fanny  M. 

Cornish,  Alexander,  establ&^es  school  for 
Colored  children,  209. 

Costin,  Louisa  Parke,  establishes  sdiool 
for  Colored  children.  192.  X93. 

Gostin,  William,  his  death,  192 ;  sketch 

•of.  X93. 

CoKe,  R.  S.,  emancipates  slave,  axa 

CiandalU  Prudence,  establishes  a  school 

.<  in  Conn.,  admits  Colored  pupil,  149 ; 

V  protest  of  the  citizens,  X50,  xsx  ;.re- 

t:  oeives.  additional  Colored  pupils,  152 ; 

'  r  school  abolished  by  act  of  ihe  Legisla- 
ture,   153,    153;  her  arrest  and   trial, 

.,   153-156  ;  school-house  mobbed,  156. 

Cuff,  Peter,  representative  of  Salem,  N. 
»  J.,  in  the  first  conference  of  the  African 

.    M.  E.  Church,  452. 

Cuffe,  John  and  Paul,  free  Negroes,  peti- 

,  tion  for  relief  from  taxation  in  Mass., 
.   1780,  126,  127. 

Cumberland,  Department  of  the,  Negro 
c  troops  recruited  for,  294. 

Cumings,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  school  of,  men- 
tioned, 471, 

)< 

iDandridge,  Ann,  family  of,  193. 

.Dames,  Mary  A.,  address  to  the  Attucks 

.     Guards  of  Cincinnati,  145. 

Davis,  Jefferson,    speech    in    the   U.    S. 

:    Senate,    on   the   right   to  hold   slaves, 

102  ;  chosen  president  of  the  Confeder- 

I  ate   States,    233 ;    his   message   to  the 

Confederate  Government,    234 ;   views 

on   President    Lincoln's    emancipation 


.  pfodamatioiif  97Z,  3$o  .^  ] 
outlawiiig  Gett.3«tlcari  359  ;  piantatyi 
of,  owned  by  Negroes,  414 ;  sncceedeA 

10^  the  U.S.  Senate  by  a  Kegra^  4x3. 

Davis,  John,  Ncigro  saiSor,  lus  .braveiy 
and  death,  30. 

0e^  Bottom,  Va.,  Negro  tioofw  engmi 
in  the  battle  of,  33$. 

De  Gmse,  John  T.,  6rsl  Colored  mm^ 
berof  theifass.  Medical  iiocy^,  133^ 
sketch  of,  134. 

Delaware,  slave  population,  xtee^  a, 
.aSio,  9;  in*/avor  o£  teatiictiom  of 
slavery,  16 ;  df ve  population,  zSacv 
.33;  Quakers  emancipate  their  skve^ 
35  ;  riave  pofmlation,  1830.  1840,  99^ 
1830,  zoo;. tax  on  slaves,  added  to  the 
school  f nnd  for  the  edncatkm  of  vlntt 
children,  157 ;  ordor  for  tibe  enUstment 
of  Negroes,  391';  number  of  Hq;ie 
troops  famished  by,  399  ;  'comparative 
atatistict  of  edncatu>n,  388 ;  insdtntioM 
for  the  invtmctton  of  Negroes,  39s* 

Ddoach,  C,  oiganises  company  of 
N^ro  tnx^>s,  377.     .         . 

Democratic  Party,  convmtion  of,  1^3^ 
nominates  Franklin  Piearce  inr  tim 
Presidency,  defines  its  position  on  the 
slavery  question,  106. 

De  Mortie,  Louis,  her  birth,  education, 
public  reader,  secures  funds  for  the 
erection  of  an  asylum  for  Colored 
orphans,  her  death,  449. 

De  Peyster,  Maj.-Gen.  J.  Watts,  advo- 
cates the  employment  of  Negroes  as 
soldiers,  276. 

Dickerson,  William  F.,  bishop  of  the 
African  M.  £.  Church,  464. 

District  of  Columbia,  slave  population, 
1800,  2,  1 8 10,  9,  1820,  22  ;  petition 
of  Garrison  for  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in,  39  ;  slave  population,  1830,  1840, 
99,  1S50,  100;  schools  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  Negro  population,  182-213  5 
Lincoln  in  favor  of  the  abolishing  of 
slavery  in  the,  237  ;  number  of  Negro 
troops  furnished  by,  299  ;  Negro  school 
population,  1871,  1876,  387  ;  compara- 
tive statistics  of  education,  388  ;  insti- 
tutions for  the  instruction  of  N^;roe^ 
392.  393. 
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Dix,  Maj,-Gcn.  John  A..  procUmalion 
protecting  ^l.ivc  property,  246. 

Dixon,  Archiliaitt,  inlroduces  bill  in 
Congress  for  the  repeal  of  the  Missuitri 
compromise.  loS. 

Dod^rc,  Henry,  inircKluces  bill  in  Con- 
gress to  organise  the  terrilory  o(  Ne- 
braska, 107. 

DougU^s.  Frederick,  his  book  "  My 
6ond«ge  and  My  Freedom/*  59;  men- 
tioned, 79»  81  ;  delivers  address  on  the 
ratidcation  of  the  fifteenth  amendment, 
42^  I  birth,  enslavement,  424  ;  escapes 
to  the  North,  marries,  life  us  a  frccmon, 

425  ;    becomes  &n   anti-slavery   orator, 

426  ;  publi&lie«  the  experiences  of  a 
**  fugitive  slave.**  leave*  for  Great  Brit- 
ain. 427  ;  letter  to  WUliam  Lloyd 
Garrison^  428  ;  his  freedom  purchased, 
copy  of  freedom  papers,  431  ;  bU 
former  name  when  a  slave,  bow  he  re- 
ceived his  present  one,  431,  432  ;  re- 
turns to  America,  432  ;  reasons  for 
leaving  the  Garrison ian  parly,  estab- 
lishe,s  the  newspaper  *'  North  Star," 
433 ;  his  eloquence,  434,  437 ;  in- 
fluence and  career,  437,  438  ;  death  of 
hts  wife,  437;  mentioned,  471. 

Douglass,  Margaret,  arrested  for  inatnict- 
ing  Negroes.  J  Si, 

Douglass,  Stephen  A. ,  speech  in  favor  of 
the  repenl  of  the  Missouri  compromise, 
108  ;  questions  to  Lincoln ,  on  slavery, 
237.  238. 

Douty,  Lieut.  Jatob,  fires  the  mine  at  ibe 
siege  of  Petersburg,  Va.,  34 tj 

Dow,  Jesse  E.,  urges  the  establishment 
of  a  free  Colored  public  school  in  the 
D,  C.  209, 

Dunlap,  George  W.,  resolution  in  Con- 
gress, opposing  the  enli-itment  of  Ne- 
groes, 2  Si. 

Durham,  Rev.  Clayton,  representative  of 
Phila.,  in  the  first  conference  of  the 
African  M.  E.  Church,  452. 

Dutcb  Gap,  Va.,  excavated  by  Negroes, 
262, 

Dwight,  Brig»-Gcn.  William,  orders  the 
Negro  troops  to  capture  a  battery  at  the 
bank  of  Port  Hudson,  3 1 8, 


EARtY,  Peter,  tnlroduces  bill  in  Con. 
gress  for  the  forfeiture  of  tlaves  illegally 
imported^  8. 

Economic  Anti-Slavery  Party,  49. 

Edwards,  G.  G.,  describes  the  Ltttvery  of 
Negro  troops,  327. 

Edward^,  Samuel,  his  connection  wilh 
the  Negro  tnsurrectioti  in  Southampton 
County,  Va.,  87. 

EUworlh,  W.  W,,  counsel  for  Prudence 
Craudall,  156, 

Embrce,  Uiwrcncc,  mentioned,  166. 

Embury,  Phillip,  one  of  t!ie  founders  of 
M.  E,  Church  in  New  York,  465. 

Emerson,  Dr.,  owner  of  the  Negro  slave 
Dred  Scott,  114, 

Emerson,  R.  W.,  his  opinion  t»f  John 
Hrown,  217. 

Emancipation  proclamations,  255,  357, 
263-275  ;  the  results  of,  3S4-418. 

Fair  Oaks,  Va.,  Ncgru  troops  engage  in 
ihe  battle  of.  315 

Fancuil  Hall,  Boston,  meeting  for  the  re- 
lief of  Kansas  2t6. 

Famivillc,  Va,,  Negrn  troops  engaged  in 
the  battle  of,  335. 

Faulkner,  C.  J,,  speech  against  slavery  In 
the  Legi<^talure  of  Virginia,  35, 

Ferrer,  Capt.  Ramon,  commander  of  the 
Spanish  slaver  **  Am  is  I  ad,"  g3. 

Ferrero,  Brig. -Gen.  Edwar»i,  Negro 
troops  under  the  command  of,  defeat 
the  Hampton  Legion.  349, 

Finnegas,  Lieut. -Col.  Henry,  comm»tids 
the  3d  La.  Regiment  of  Colored  Troops 
at  the  battle  of  Piirt  Hudson,  320, 

Fish.  Hamilton,  certifies  the  ratification 
of  the  fifteenth  amendment  to  the  Coo* 
stitulion  of  the  U.  S,,  421. 

Fleet,  John  H.,  establishes  a  school  for 
Colored  children,  207,  208. 

Florida,  slave  population,  1830,  1S40,  99, 
1850,  roo;  proceeds  of  the  &alc  of  slaves 
added  to  the  school-fund,  158  ;  secedes 
from  the  Union,  232  ;  Gen.  Hunter"* 
proclamation  emancipating  slaves,  257; 
rescinded,  258  ;  number  of  Negro 
troops  furnished  by,  299 ;  represented 
in  Congress  by  Negroes,  3S2  ;  compar- 
ative statistics  of  education,  388  -  in- 
stitutions for  the  instruct  ton  of  Negroes, 


i 


*    39*  ♦  ratifies  itie  fiftcenih  amcndmeTit 

to  tlie  ConslJtutton  of  I  he  U*  S,,  42a* 
Foltop   Rev.   Mr.,  s^^ccdi  lo  sapportor 

Fofd,  Bits.  Ceoi^,  establisbes  a  sdiool 
for  Colored  children.  307. 

Forrest.  Mftj.-Gen.,  N.  B.,  attacks  Fort 
Pillow,  demands  its  sarrender»  orden 
tlie  massacre  of  Negro  soldiers,  360, 
361 ;  testimony  against  his  inhuman 
lieatment  of  Negroes,  361-37S  ;  com- 
mends the  bnYery  6f  the  U.  S.  sol- 
diers, 368 ;  his  conduct  endorsed,  375. 

Fort  Gibson,  Ark.,  bravery  of  the  Ne- 
gro troops  at  the  battle  of,  313. 

Fort  Mackinac,  Mich.,  Negro  sailors  at,  28, 

Fort  Pillow,  Tenn.,  defended  by  Union 
troops,  refuse  to  capitulate,  360 ;  mas- 
sacre of  the  Negro  .soldiers,  360, 361 ; 
testimony  in  regard  to  the  massacre, 
361-375  ;  Gen.  Forrest  commends  thie 
bravery  of  the  U.  S.  soldiers,  368. 

Fort  Wagner,  S.  C,  assault  on,  Negro 
vqrtment  leads  the  charge,  308,  3x3, 

Sa8.  329. 

Forte,  Sarah,  verses  on  the  Negro,  8x. 

Forten,  James,  his  subscription  to  the 
•'Liberator,"  43. 

Fortress  Monroe,  Va.,  first  school  for 
freedmen  established  at,  393, 

Fortune,  Charlotte  L.,  her  education, 
literary  abilities,  450. 

Foster,  Gov.  Charles,  appoints  Negro  to 
office,  447  ;  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Republican  Party  in  the  contest  over  the 
electoral  count  of  1876,  521;  his  speech 
on  **  a  solid  North  against  a  solid 
South,"  525,  526. 

Foster,  Col.  John  A.,  letter  on  the 
bravery  of  the  Negro  troops,  348. 

Franklin,  Jesse,  his  report  against  the 
modification  of  the  ordinance  of  1787, 
in  Indian  Territory,  7. 

Franklin,  Nicholas,  former  slave,  estab> 
lishes  a  Colored  school,  182. 

Free  Mission  Institute,  111.,  destroyed  by 
a  mob,  159. 

Free  Soil  Party,  organized,  46. 

Freedman's  Savings  Dank  and  Trust  Com- 
pany, incorporated,  list  of  the  trustees, 
403,  404  ;  act  incorporating,  amended. 


407  ;  orpin Lxed,  408  ;  reports,  408^410: 
totftl  aiocMnt    defKi^iled,    failiare,  <xm^       1 
mrsslosiers  appointed  (t>  sect]«  tbc  affain       I 

Kreedmen's    Iturean,    cstADtialMd»    379; 

number  of  sdiools  in  diaige  of  t^ 

58s«394;uKnuit  expended,  386.  394* 

395  ;  rqxHrt,40i,  40s*  4P3. 
Friends,  «ee  Quaketa. 
Fry^   Brlg.4jeii„   ordefes  ihm   ratvm   of 

fugitive  sieves,  S46. 
Fvgitive-Slave  Law,  of  1793,  ooodcnmed, 

% ;  amended,  xo ;  of  xSso^  zo6  ;  raoog- 

alsed  in  Ohio,  lis ;  pasted  in  Kansas^ 

8x5  ;  Lincoln  c^iposed  to  tlse  repeal  of 

the,  237. 
Fulton,  Rev.  Justin    D.,  pieodiaa   llie 

ftmeial  sennoo  of  QiL  Elswoctii,  viewB 

on  slavery,  343,  ft43. 

Gabuel,  GnoKAZ^  leader  of  die  Negro 

plot  in  Vtigink,  x8oci»  $3. 
Gaillard,  Nidiolas,  repiesenlaiive  ef  Btl- 

dmoie»  in  the  first  conleienee  of  the 

African  M.  £.  Cbufdi,  45^ 
Gaines,  John  L,  ufgcs  the  claims  of  the 

O^ored  people  to  sdKX)l-taid  in  Oft- 

dnnati,  17X. 
Galveston,  Texas,  captured  Negro  soldiers 

sold  into  slavery,  353. 
Garnet,  Henry  Highland,  mentioned,  79, 

134. 

Gamett,  James  M.,  reports  in  favor  of  the 
modification  of  the  ordinance  of  1787, 
in  Indiana  Territory,  5. 

Garrison,  William  IJoyd,  leader  of  the 
anti-slavery  movement,  edits  news- 
papers, petitions  Congress  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  39 ;  favors  immediate  eman- 
cipation, imprisoned  for  libel,  40 ;  re- 
leased, establishes  the  "  Liberator,"  41 ; 
extract  from  his  article  on  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  41,  42  ;  organizes  the  Ameri- 
can Anti-Slavery  Society,  43  ;  men- 
tioned, 63  ;  opposed  to  the  colonization 
of  Negroes  in  Liberia,  70,  75  ;  mobbed 
at  Boston,  97  ;  address  at  the  Framing- 
ham  celebration,  98  ;  mentioned,  425, 
426  ;  Frederick  Douglass's  letter  to,  428; 
his  views  on  slavery,  433. 
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bnniJin    Party^    mentioned «    44  ;   in 
favor  of  the  dtssoiution  of  tlie  Union, 

98. 

G«dncy,  Lieut,,  Thomas  R.,  captures  the 

Spanish  slaver  "  Amistad,'*  94. 
Georgetown,  D.  C,  Colored  schools,  206, 

Georgia,  sluve  population «  iBoo,  2  ;  cedes 
territory  for  the  formation  of  Alabama 
and  Mi*3.isfiippi»  3;  iibvc  population, 
1810,  9.  1820,  22,  t83o»  J840,  99, 
l850»  100;  education  of  Negroes  pro- 
hibited, 158,  advocated,  159 ;  secedes 
from  the  Union,  232 ;  Gen,  Hunter's 
proclamation  emancipating  slaves,  257, 
rescinded.  258 ;  expedition  of  Negro 
regiment  into»  314  ;  rcpre'^-cnted  in 
Conj;rc^s  by  Negroes,  3B2 ;  number  of 
slaves,  1S60,  Negro  school  population, 
1876,  387 ;  comparative  statistics  of 
education,  388  ;  institutions  for  the 
instruction  of  Negroes,  392  ;  elects 
Negro  representative  to  Congress,  423, 

Gilmorc,  Rev.  Hiram  S.»  founder  of  the 
Cincinnati  High  School.  171. 

Goddard,  Calvin,  -counsel  for  Prudence 
Crandall.  156. 

Gooch,  D»  W.,  one  of  the  committee  of 
investigation  of  ihc  Fort  Pillow  mas- 
sacre, 36;. 

Gordon,  Charlotte,  establishes  a  school 
for  Colored  children,  213* 

"Governor  Tompkins,"  armed  schooner, 
bravery  of  Negro  sailors  on  board  of 
the,  30* 

Grant,  Gen.  Ulysses  S.,  orders  the  attack 
on  Petersburg,  336,  337 ;  carries  the 
Southern  Stales  in  the  presidcntiai  elec- 
tions of  1868  and  1872,  382;  special 
message  tc»  CongressS  on  ratification  of 
the  fifteenth  amendment,  420  ;^ppoinls 
Negroes  in  the  diplomatic  service,  423  ; 
not  responsible  for  the  decline  and  loss 
of  the  republican  Stfttc  govern  menu  at 
the  South,  518. 

Grant,  Nancy*  establishes  a  school  for 
Colored  children,  206. 

Gray,  Samuel,  free  Negro,  petititions  for 
relief  from  taxation,  in  Mass.,  17S0, 125. 

Greeley,  Horace,  leader  of  the  economic 
anti-slavery  parly,  49  ;  letter  to  Presi- 


dent Lincoln  on  slavery,  253  ;  Lincoln's 
reply,  254  :  newspaper  editorials  on  Ne- 
gro troops,  303-307 ;  opposed  to  the 
resolutions  of  the  Confederate  Congre&s 
in  regard  to  Negro  troops,  356. 

Green,  John  P,  his  slniggtes  to  obtain  an 
education,  successful  orator,  lawyer,  and 
statesman,  447.  44S. 

Greener,  Richard  Theodore,  hts  early  life, 
43 S  ;  education,  first  Colored  graduate 
of  Harvard  Univei^ity,  439 ;  principal 
of  the  Institute  for  Colored  Youth,  and 
Sumner  H  igh  School,  accepts  the  Chair 
of  Metaphysics  and  Logic  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  S.  C,  Dean  of  ihc  Law  De- 
partment of  Howard  University,  gradu- 
ates from  the  Law  School  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  S,  C,  literary  career,  440  ;  the 
intellectual  position  of  the  Negro,  a 
reply  to  James  Parlon's  article  on  the 
antipathy  to  the  Negro,  441  ;  speech  at 
the  dinner  of  the  Harvard  Club,  442. 

Greenlaw,  William  B.,  organiies  company 
of  Negro  troops,  277. 

Grimes,  Rev.  Leonard  Andrew,  Colored 
Baptist  minister,  sketch  of  bis  life,  505- 
512;  death,  513;  resolutions  ou  his 
death,  513-515. 

Grow,  G»  A..  Stanton's  letters  to,  279. 

Guinea,  memorial  against  tlie  slave-trade 
on  the  coast  of,  2. 

Gurlcy,  Rev.  R.  R„  favors  the  oolonitt- 
tion  of  free  Negroes  at  Liberia,  52,  jOi 

Hall,  Anne  MAUtA,  csiablishea  school 
for  Colored  children,  183, 

Hall,  Primus,  first  school  for  Colored 
children,  held  in  the  house  of,  1798, 
162. 

Hallock,  Maj,-Gen„  Henry  W,,  forbidi 
fugitive  slaves  entering  the  army,  347, 
248. 

Hamilton,  Paul,  circular  letter  to  H,  G. 
Campbell,  in  regard  to  the  importation 
of  slaves,  to. 

Hammond,  Eliza  Ann,  arrested  for  at- 
tending school  in  Conn.,  152. 

Hampton,  Va..  sch(>ol  for  the  education 
of  Negroes,  394  ;  normal  and  agricultu- 
ral institute,  3^5. 
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produce  certtfic«tc  of  freedom,  persons 
bringing  sUves  into,  for  the  purpose  of 
emancipattng.  to  give  bonds,  122 ; 
criminiil  c«x\e  cnacied,  Negroes,  Mu- 
latioes,  and  Indians  declared  inconi- 
prtcnl  10  be  wilncs^ics,  Act  to  prevent 
the  immigralion  of  free  Negroes  into, 
125  ;  separate  schools  for  Colored  chil- 
dren cijtablished,  the  Free  Mission  In- 
stitute destroyed  by  mob,  159  ;  number 
of  NegHj  troops  furnished  by,  29*} ; 
ratifies  the  fifieenlh  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  U.  S.,  422;  Negro 
elected  to  the  Legislature,  447, 

Ifldkna*  slave  population  in  the  territory 
of,  1800,  2  ;  William  Henry  Harrison, 
appointed  governor,  3  ;  memorial  to 
Congress  for  ihc  modificatiuii  of  the 
ordinance  of  1787,  4-8  ;  slave  popula- 
tion, 1810,  (J,  1820.  22  ;  law  in  regard 
to  execunons  against  the  time  of  service 
of  slaves,  irg,  121  :  Act  fur  the  intrt>- 
duel  ion  of  Negroes,  120  ;  Hrst  consti- 
tution, Negroes  excluded  from  giving 
testimony,  Act  regulating  free  Negroes, 
121  ;  Negroes  denied  the  right  of  suf- 
frage, 159;  number  of  Negro  !n,K>ps 
furnished  by,  299  ;  ratifies  the  tiflcenth 
nmendmcnt  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
U.  S.,  422. 

Indians,  list  of,  ordered  to  leave  Mass,. 
130. 

Institute  for  Colored  Youth,  established, 
176. 

Iowa,  number  of  Negro  troops  furnished 
by,  399  ;  ratifies  the  fifteenth  amend, 
racnt  to  the  Constitution  of  the  U.  S,, 
422, 

**  Isaac  Smith,"  gun-boat,  free  Negroes 
captured  from,  354. 

Jackson,  At.FtEO,  fugitive  slave »  claimed 
by  his  master,  245  ;  leaves  for  Michi- 
gan, 246. 

Jackson,  Andrew,  proclamation  of,  calling 
for  Negro  troops,  War  of  18 12,  25  ; 
orders  the  suppression  of  the  Snow  riot 
al  Washington,  D.  C,  189. 

Jacksan,  Edward*  representative  of  At  tie- 
borough,  Pa.,  in  the  first  conference  of 
the  African  M,  E.  Church,  452. 


Jackson,  Fanny  M,,  her  birth,  edocatbn, 
448  \  school-teacher,  449. 

Jackson,  Rev,  Henry,  Negroes  excluded 
from  the  church  of,  430. 

Jarrot  vs,  Jarrot,  case  of,  mentioned,  120.. 

Jay.  John,  president  of  the  N.  Y,  Society 
for  Promoting  the  Manumission  ot 
Slaves,  167. 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  recommends  the  abol- 
ishing of  the  slave-trade,  8  ;  predicts 
the  abolition  of  slavery^  53  ;  condemns 
slavery,  35. 

Jeru!v.ilem  Court-Housc,  Va,,  Negro  in- 
surrection at,  1 83 1,  88. 

Johnson,  John,  Negro  sailor,  his  bravery 
and  death,  30. 

Jordan,  Thomas,  letter  to  Col.  B.  R, 
Hhctl,  Jr.,  relative  to  the  refusal  of  the 
Confederate  army  to  exchange  captured 
Negro  ijoldiers,  358. 

Jordan  tn.  Smith,  case  of,  mentioned.  113; 

•*  Journal  of  the  Times'*  (The),  anti-slavery 
ncwspai>er,  advocates  the  claims  of  John 
Quincy  Adams.  39. 

Judah,  Brig-Gen.,  H.  M.,  orders  the  re- 
turn of  fugitive  slaves,  245. 

Judge,  Philadelphia,  former  slave  to 
Martha  Washington,  193. 

Jud^n,  Andrew  T.,  decLsion  in  the  case 
of  the  *'  Amistad  "  captives,  94  ;  advo- 
cates resolutions  against  school  for  Col- 
ored children  in  Conn,,  150;  secures 
enactment  of  a  law  abolishing  the  same, 
152  ;  counsel  for  the  prosecution  in  the 
trial  of  Prudence  Crandall ,  1 56. 

ICansas  fugitive-slave  bill  passed,  speech 
of  John  Brown  against  slavery,  215  ; 
infested  by  bottler  ruffians,  aid  fur  the 
relief  of,  216  ;  arms  purchaied  for  the 
defence  of,  218  j  plan  of  John  iJrowo 
for  the  freedom  of  slaves  in,  219  ;  num- 
ber of  Negro  tronpa  furnished  by,  299; 
ratities  the  fifteenth  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  ihe  U.  S.,  422  ;  frced- 
men's  relief  association,  urgantxed,  536. 

Kent;ucky,  slave  population,  1800,  2,  iSio, 
9  ;  opposed  to  the  restriction  uf  slavery, 
16;  slave  population,  1 820.  %%^  1830^ 
1840,  99,  IM50,  too  ;  ilave  laws  retard 
the  education  of    the   Negroes,    159; 
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number  of  Nfgro  troops  furnSsbed  by, 
299  ;  compamtivc  statistics  of  educa- 
tiuti,  388  ;  tiistitutions  for  the  insimc-i^ 
tioti  of  Negroes,  392. 

King,  John,  tucmbcr  of  the  first  Atnerictin 
Methodist  Conference,  466. 

Ka  Klux«  a  secret  organ  ization,  objects  of, 
382. 

LArAYETTE,  MARQUIS  DE,  address  to  the 
scholars  of  the  N.  Y«  African  free 
ftchooJ,  t68. 

Langston,  John  Mercer,  bom  a  slave, 
education,  services.  Resident  Minislcr 
and  Consul'Gcneml  to  Ilayti,  446. 

Lake  Eric,  N.  V.,  Negro  sailor  repre- 
sented in  Ihe  picture  of  Terry's  victory 
on,  28  ;  bravery  of  the  Negro  sailors  at 
Ihc  battle  of,  30, 

Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  free  public  Colored 
school,  206. 

L4iwrcnce,  John,  mentioned.  166, 

Lawrence*  Kansas,  sacked  and  burned  by 
a  mob,  215, 

Lawrence,  Nathaniel,  mentioned,  166, 

Leaman,  Jacob,  mentioned,  166, 

Leaman,  Willcit.  mentioned.  166. 

Ledlte,  Brig.-Gcn»,  James  IL,  attempts 
to  6 re  the  mine  at  the  siege  of  Peters- 
burg, Va.,  341^ 

Lee*  General  Fita-Hugh,  defeated  by 
Negro  troops  at  the  battle  of  Wibon^s 
Wharf,  335« 

Lee,  William  Thomas,  bis  school  for  Col- 
ored children  burned,  305  ;  threatened 
by  mob,  206. 

Lcming,  Lieut.,  Mc  f,,  his  testimony  in 
regard  to  the  Fort  Pillow  massacre,  367. 

Lenox,  Walter,  opposed  to  the  education 
of  Colored  people,  201, 

Leonard,  Rev.  Chauncey,  his  school  for 
Colored  children  destroyed  by  mob,  192. 

Lewis,  Edmonia,  Negro  i^culptress,  sketch 
of,  450. 

**  Lexington,"  gun -boat,  at  the  battle  of 
MilUkcn's  Bend,  326. 

**  Liberator"  (The),  anti^avery  news- 
paper, established,  41. 

Liberia,  proposed  colony  of  free  Negroes 
at,  51,  54,  56;  piotciit  against  the  coJ- 
onLcation,  70. 


Lincoln,  Abraham,  in  favor  of  the 
Union  of  the  States,  230 ;  speech 
against  slavery,  232  ;  his  answers  to 
Stephen  A.  Douglass*  questions  oo 
slavery,  237-239 ;  in  favor  of  gradual 
emancipation,  elected  Pre;»tdent  of  the 
United  States,  239 ;  his  tnnugurai  ad- 
dress regarding  slavery,  240  ;  letter  in 
reply  to  Horace  Greeley,  on  slavery, 
254  ;  to  Gen.  Fremont,  disproving  his 
proclamation  emancipating  slaves  in 
Missouri,  256  ;  rescinds  proclamation  of 
Gen*  Hunter,  25 S  ;  conservative  policy 
of,  259 ;  his  reasons  for  not  issuing 
emancipation  proclamation.  264-266 ; 
issues  emancipation  proclamation,  267- 
269  ;  second  proclamation^  272  :  op- 
posed to  the  enlistment  of  Negroes,  278 ; 
authorizes  the  cnlis^tment  of  Negro 
troops,  285  ;  second  call  for  troops,  287; 
bis  order  in  regard   to  prisoners  of  war, 

355- 
Lincoln    University,    sec    Ashum  Instil 

tute. 
Littlefield,  Col.    M,  S. ,  letter  describing 

ihc  bravery   of    Sergeant   William  H. 

Camcy^^al  the  assault  on  Fort  Wagner, 

331. 

Liverpool,  Moses,  former  slave,  erects 
Colored  school,  182, 

Livingston,  Edward,  address  to  the  Negro 
troops  before  the  battle  of  New  Or- 
leans, 26. 

Loguen.  Bishop,  his  book,  **  As  a  StAV« 
and  as  a  Freeman,"  mentioned,  59, 

Longxvorth,  Nicholas,  builds  the  fir^t 
school- house  for  Colored  people  in  Cin- 
cinnati, 172. 

Louisiana,  slave  population  in,  and  terri- 
tory of,  1 8 10,  9,  1820,  22  ;  bravery  of 
the  Negro  troops  of,  at  the  battle  of 
New  Orleans,  37  ;  slave  population, 
1630,  1840,  99,  1850,  100;  education 
of  Negroes  prohibited,  160 ;  secedes 
from  the  Union,  232  ;  fugitive  slaves 
offer  their  services  in  the  army,  285  ; 
number  of  Negro  troops  fumished  by, 
299  :  bravery  of  the  1st  regiment,  Ne- 
groes, at  the  baJtlc  of  Port  Hudson, 
317-324,  34S  i  Ihe  9th  and  ilth  regi* 
menu.  NegrocSt  at  ihe  bailie  of  JkHlii* 
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ken's  Bend,   326,  327  ;  represented  in 

•  Congress  by  Ncgn^fs.  382 ;  Negro 
population  in  exec**  of  ihc  white,  386  ; 
comparative  sifttJAtics  of  education,  38S; 
institutions  for  the  instruction  of  Ne> 
groes»   392»   393:    raiifics  the  fifteenth 

•      Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
U.  S..  4aa. 
LiOvejoy,  E,  P. ,  member  of  the  aggressive 
anti-sbivcry  party,  50  ;  killed  by  a  mob^ 

51. 
Lundy,  Benjamtn,  earliest  advocate  of  the 
at)oliti<m  of  slavery  in  the  United  Slates, 
establishes  an  ti -slavery  newspaper, 
1821,  33  ;  his  sacritkes  and  work  in  the 
cause  of  emancipation,  38,  39  ;  visits 
William  Lloyd  Garrison,  favors  gradual 

■  emancipation.  40 ;  colonization  of  man- 
umitted slaves,  51  ;  mentioned,  63,  73, 

McCleixan,  Maj,-Grn»  Georok  B., 
views  on  slavery,  249  ;  Secretary 
Seward's  letter  to.  in  regard  to  fugitive 
blaves,  263. 

McC4>y,  Benjamin  M..  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  Colored  Sunday-school  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C*.  187  ;  takes  charge  of 
pubbc  Colored  school  in  Pa,,  189  ; 
school  for  Colored  children,  20O. 

McCrady,  John,  chief  engineer  of  Georgia, 
ordered  to  impress  Negroes  to  build  for* 
tificalions,  261, 

McLeod,  John,  in  favor  of  the  education 
of  the  Colored  people,  lS6. 

Madden,  Rev.  Samuel,  a  Colored  Baptist 
minister,  476. 

Madtson,  Jame*,  opposed  to  slavery,  33  ; 
president  of  the  American  Coloniiation 
Society,  52, 

Maine,  bill  for  Ihe  admission  of,  into  the 
Union,  16,  admitted,  18  ;  equal  school 
privileges  granted  to  Negroes.  160  ; 
number  of  Negro  troops  furnished  by, 
299  :  raiities  the  fifteenth  amendment 
to  the  Couslttuiion  of  (he  U.  S..  422, 

Malcom,  Rev.  Howard,  favors  the  colonic 
zation  of  free  Negroes  ai  Liberia,  52. 

Mallory,  Col.,  fugitive  slaves  of,  declared 
contraband  of  war,  250, 

Mann,  Horace,  favors  the  colonization  of 
free  Negroes  at  Liberia,  5a. 


Marechal,  Rev.  Ambrose,  in  favor  of  the 
education  of  the  Negroes,  161. 

Marsh,  Jacob,  representative  of  At  tie- 
borough.  Pa.,  in  the  first  conference  of 
the  African  M,  E.  Church,  452. 

Maryland,  slave  pcipulalinn,  1800,  9, 
]3io,  g,  1820,  22  ;  Quakers  emanci^ 
pate  their  slaves,  3s  ;  slave  population, 
1830,  1S40.  99,  18^0,  100;  Negroes 
e^icluded  from  the  schoob,  St.  Frances 
Academy  founded,  i6t»;  the  Wells  school 
established,  161  ;  order  for  the  enlist- 
ment of  Negroes,  290  ;  number  of  Ne- 
gro troops  furnished  by,  299  ;  compara- 
live  statistics  of  education.  388  ;  insti- 
tutions for  the  instruction  of  Negroes, 

392.  393^ 

Massachusetts,  petition  of  the  free  Ne-> 
groes  for  relief  from  taxation.  1780, 136, 
127:  law  preventing  Negroes  from  other 
Slates  from  settling  in,  127  ;  notice  lo 
Negroes,  Indians,  and  Mulatloes  warn- 
ing them  to  leave,  12S  ;  li>»t  of  the  same, 
128.  129 ;  fir*t  school  for  Colored  chil- 
dren, 162  ;  number  of  Negro  troops, 
furnished,  299 ;  captured  Negro  soU 
dier$  from,  sold  into  slavery,  353, 

Massachusetts  General  Colored  Associa- 
tion, 78  ;  letter  to  New  Englund  Anti- 
Slavery  Society  desiring  to  become  aux- 
liary  to  the  latter,  79, 

Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  first  Cot- 
orcd  member  admitted  to  the,  133. 

Massachu^tts  State  Kansas  Committee, 
amount  of  money  furnished  for  the  re- 
lief of  Kansas,  216,  21S. 

Massachusetts  Volunteers,  54th  regiment, 
first  Colored  troops  raised  at  the  North, 
289  :  at  James  Island,  328.  335  \  march 
to  Morris  Island,  328.  329,  332  ;  assault 
Fort  Wagner,  and  plant  the  colors  of 
the  regiment  on  the  fort,  329  ;  Edward 
L.  Pierce's  letter  describing  the  valor 
and  losses  of  the  regiment,  331  ;  Gen. 
Strong  commends  the  bravery  of  the 
regiment,  334, 

Mattock,  White,  mentioned,  i66« 

May,  Rev,  Samuel  J.,  in  favor  of  educa- 
tion of  Colored  children  in  Conn.,  150, 
151.  153,  157. 

Memphis,   Tenn.,    Negro    troops    raised 
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•  ..for  tbe  Coofedemte  Stated,  277 ;  fort 
garrisoiied  bjr  Hegioes,  345* 

lieioer.  Brig. -Gen.  Hii^  W.,  oidor  to 
in^Mress  Ncgioet  to  boUd  fortificatioiis, 
961. 

Methodist  £inioo|>ai  Church  founded, 
Ncgio  fervants  and  slaves  contributors 
%o  the  erection  of  the  fint  diapel  in 

;   New  York,  1768,  465  ;  first  American 

'   annnal  oonfieie&ce,  465,  466  ;  first  Ne- 

.  ffo  prcadier  in  the,  466 ;  opposed  to 
slaf^orft  467;  ofganised,  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  Negro,  468  ;  strength 
of  the  chnrches  and  Snnday-sdiools  of 
the  Colored  mendiers  in  the,  469. 

Midugen,  slaire  population  in  the  terri- 
tory of,  1810,  9 ;  nnmber  of  Negro 
tioqjs  fttmi«died  by,  399 ;  ratifies  the 
fifteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitn- 
llonoltheU.  S.,  422. 

liiddleton,  Charles  H.,  establishes  school 
for  Colored  diildren,  ao7,  308. 

MiUihen's  Boid.,   La.,  bravery   of  the 

.  N^ro  troops  at  the  battle  of,  308,  313, 

326,345- 
Miner,  Myrtilk,  establishes  seminary  for 

Colored  girls,  196  ;  sketch  of,  197-^05. 
Minnesota,  number  of  Negro  troops  fur* 

nished  by,  300;  ratifies  the  fifteenth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
U.  S..  422. 

Minot,  William,  address  at  the  dedica- 
tion  of  the  Smith  school-house,  162. 

Mississippi,  slave  population  in  territory 
of,  1800,  2  ;  one  of  the  most  cruel  of 
slave  States,  3  ;  formation  of  the  terri- 
tory of,  3  ;  slave  population,  18 10,  9  ; 
applies  for  admission  into  the  Union 
with  a  slave  constitution,  9;  slave  popu- 
lation, 1820,  22,  1830,  1840,  99.  1850, 
100  ;  education  of  Negroes  prohibited, 
conduct  of  slaves  regulated,  preaching 
the  Gospel  by  slaves  declared  unlawful, 
163  ;  secedes  from  the  Union,  232 ; 
number  of  Negro  troops  furnished  by, 
300  ;  1st  regiment  of  Negroes  at  the 
battle  of  Milliken's  Bend,  326 ;  repre- 
sented in  Congress  by  Negroes,  382  ; 
Negro  population  in  excess  of  the 
white,  386 ;  comparative  statistics  of 
education,  388  ;  institutions  for  the  in- 


Stmctkin  of  Nesgroes,  3192,  393:  tui. 
fies  the  fifteenth  amcodaMfnl  to  ik 
CohstilutiLiD  of  the  U.  S.«  42s. 
Miasottri  appbes  for  3dmi«iio»  iuin  dc 
Unkm»  14 .  kr\jktn%st&  lbn»ed  fran.  ts: 
oontiOfvcT&y,  16-20 ;  adtnitted  tnio  ik 
Unkni,  so ;  slave  popolaiioe,  ilad^  », 
x830>  1840.  99^  1B50.  100;  Ntgi^io 
Mbied  lo  leave  the  Sl«ie,  cdvcMtda 
prohibited.  163;  ordcj-  for  the  sIk- 
meat  of  Negroes,  290  ;  tt«anb«»^  of  S^ 
gro  troop^i  flint Liihed  by.  joo :  compsi>r 
tive  statbiics  of  edixeaiioA^  388:  taasi* 
tntioBS  fijF  tbe  in^iriictkmol  Kes«oc^ 
39a  ;  l..':':"iv-  T'\--''^     ..i-nen^mcfll 

to  the  Coastitvtkm  of  liie  U.  Sw,  4»L 
MitdieU,  Oiatleft  !«.»   aaember  of  Ihs 

Legisktnre  of  Mass.,  446^ 
Mobile,     Ak..     edncafioiial     pcMefM 

granted  to  the  free  Creoles,  14S. 
Monroe,  James,  message  to  CoagiBK  ia 

regard  to  the  slaTe-ttade,  x«. 
Montes,    Don  Fadro^  paaMnger  on  te 

Spanbh  slaver  **Amistad,'*  ooipaiied 

by  the  slaves  to  nnvigntie  the  sl^  9^ 

chaiged  with  plmqr.  94. 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  Coofedente  Statns  or« 

ganized,  233. 
Morgan, Rev.  J.  V.  B.,  establishes  school 

for  Colored  children,  209. 
Morris,  Catharine,  contributes  money  for 

the  education  of  Colored  people,  199. 
Morris   Island,    S.  C,  battle  on,   N^;n> 

regiment  leads  the  assault,  313,  328, 329. 
Morsell,  Judge  James,   interested  in  the 

education  of  Colored  people,  207. 
Mott,   Lydia  P.,  establishes  a  home  for 

Colored  orphans,  144. 
MurfreeslK)ro,  Tenn.,  captured  Negro  sol- 
diers massacred  at,  353. 
Murray,  John,  Jr.,  mentioned,  166. 
Muse,   Lindsay,   one  of  the   founders  of 

Colored  Sunday-school  at  Washington, 

D.  C,  186. 
Mussey,  Captain  R.  D.,  superintends  the 

recruiting  of  Negro  troops,  294. 

Nantucket,  Mass.,  anti-slavery  conven- 
tion at,  425. 

Na^ville,  Tenn.,  Negroes  in  the  Confed- 
erate  service,    277  ;  Negro   troops  re- 
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cniited,  294  ;  eogaged  in  the  battle  of, 
342. 

fNotchex,  Miss.,  fort  at,  gamitoned  by 
Negro  troops.  345. 

[  K  at  ion  al  ant  U  slavery  convention,  held  in 
Phila,,  1833,  44, 

[Ueau,  Elios,  establishes  a  school  for 
Negro  slaves,  in  New  York»  1704  ; 
pupib  accused  of  being  concerned  in 
Ihe  Negro  plot,  his  life  threatened,  164  ; 
bis  death,  165. 
Nebraska,  bill  introduced  in  Congress^  to 
organize  the  territory  of,  107,  no; 
number  of  troops  furnished  by,  300 ; 
ratilics  t!ie  fifteenth  amendment  la  the 
Constitution  of  the  U,  S.,  422. 

^Keg^oes,  free,  sold  as  slaves,  2;  pretniutn 
to  informer  of  illegally  imported,  seijtcd 
in  the  United  Stateii,  10  ;  imported  to 
St.  Mary's,  lo  ;  to  be  returned  (o 
Africa,  12  ;  serve  in  the  War  of  1812, 
23-27  ;  Gen.  Jack^n's  proclamation 
calling  for  Negro  troops,  25  ;  Gen, 
Livingston's  address,  26  ;  rated  as 
chattel  property,  their  valor  in  war 
secures  them  immunity  in  peace,  at 
the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  27  ;  in  the 
United  States  Navy,  28-30  ;  at  Fort 
Mackinac.  1814,  28  ;  their  treatment  as 
sailors,  Captain  Perry's  letter  to  Com> 
motlore  Chauuccy,  complaining  of  the 
men  t%cnt  him,  2&  ;  Commcxlore  Chaun- 
cey  s  reply,  39  ;  at  the  battle  of  Lake 
Erte,  represented  in  the  picture  of 
Perry's  victory  on  l>akc  Erie,  IcUcr  uf 
Nathaniel  Shaler  commending  the 
bravery  of  the  sailors  under  his  com- 
mand«  30 ;  military  services,  32  ;  prt>- 
po&ed  colony  of  free,  at  Liberia,  51, 
54,  56  ;  authors  of  anti-slavery  Titcra* 
turc,  59  ;  anii-slavcry  efforts  of  frec» 
6i--8l  ;  conventions  of  the  people  of 
color,  61-79  •  condition  of  free,  in 
United  Slates,  tt,  67  ;  proposed  col- 
lege for,  63  ;  settle  in  Canada,  66,  7t, 
73  *•  opposed  lo  colonization  in  Liberia 
and  Hayti.  70;  leave  Ohio,  for  Can- 
ada, 7i|  76 ;  colonization  of  Up|>er 
Canada,  opp<tsed,  72 ;  dissolution  of 
anti-alavery  societies  composed  of,  79  ; 
pn^judice  against  admitting.  Into  white 


socieltes,  eloquence  of  the,  jOI  onifcrSi 
81 :  tnsttrrections  of,  82-92  \  why  they 
were  kept  in  bondage,  82  ;  [dot  of  the, 
in  Virginia,  iSoo,  83  ;  in  Charleston, 
S*  C,  1822,  84  ;  insurrection  in  South* 
nmpton  County,  Va.,  18311  87-^9  ;  the 
*  *  Amistad  "  captives,  93-96  ;  Northern 
sympathy  and  Southern  subterfuges, 
1850-1860,  97-jcx:i  ;  schot^ls  broken 
up,  pupils  maltreated,  97;  the  "  Black 
Law^s"  of  'Mlonler  States,'*  J 11-124  ; 
Ohio  laws  against  free,  III,  TI2  ;  com* 
pelled  lo  show  certilicalc  of  freedom, 
XI2;  laws  against  kidnapping,  II3 ; 
not  citixeiis,  J14,  iiS  ;  denied  the  right 
to  vote,  119,  122;  excluded  from  the 
militia  service,  schools  csiabUshed  for 
free,  119;  Act  for  the  introduction  of, 
into  Indiana^  120  ;  excluded  from  giv- 
ing testimony,  121,  123 ;  exempted 
from  mililia  service,  122  ;  Act  to  pre* 
vent  the  immigration  of  free,  into  lUi. 
nois,  123;  restrictions  and  proscriptions 
in  Ihe  Northern  Slates,  124  ;  the 
Northern,  125-146 ;  number  of  free, 
in  the  slave  and  Northern  Suies,  12$  ; 
petition  for  relief  from  taxation  of  free, 
in  Mass.,  1780,  126;  law  preventing, 
from  other  States  settling  in  Mass.,  127; 
notice  to,  warning  them  to  leave  Mass., 
128  ;  list  of,  ordered  to  leave  Mass., 
128,  129  ;  rights  and  privileges  restrict- 
ed, 1 30*1 32  :  educated  i*y  their  own 
race,  admitted  to  the  bar,  practice  of 
medicine,  pulpit,  authors,  orators,  133; 
prominent,  134,  t35  ;  amount  paid  for 
their  freedom,  134  ;  distinguLsVied  in 
the  pulpit,  13s;  report  on  ihe  condU 
tion  of,  in  Cmcinnatt,  1835,  136-138; 
militia  company  of,  145  ;  emigrate  to 
Liberia,  overcome  prejudice  against  the 
race,  146 ;  ^ichool  law*,  i6iQ«id6o. 
147-213  :  education  of,  prohibited.  148, 
149,  157,  i<;3,  160,  163,  170,  178-181; 
prejudice  against  the  scht»c»l&  far,  in 
Conn.,  149;  resolutions  against  the 
establishing  of  schools  for,  in  Conn«, 
150  ;  school  abolished,  152,  153  ; 
school-house  mobbed,  156,  159;  Afri- 
can School  Association  established, 
157  ;     education    of     advocated,    158. 
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V^9 :  denied  the  right  of  suffrage,  159  ; 
elective  franchise  and  school  privileges 
In  Maine,  160  \  schooU  established, 
«6i,  163,  164,  16S-179,  182-213;  first 
school  established  by,  162  \  ordered  to 
leave  Missuuri,  163  ;  plot  for  burning 
New  York,  164  ;  prohibited  tjje  use  of 
the  streets,  kidnapped,  165  :  school 
trustees,  171,  17a  ;  admitted  to  Obcr- 
iin  College,  1 73  ;  the  employ mcnl  of, 
as  clerks  forbidden,  tSo ;  stringent 
laws  of  Va,,  i8o,  iSi  ;  awacked  by  a 
mob,  rS8  ;  pointlaiion  in  United  States, 
22g  ;  iheir  services  in  the  War  of  1861 
declined,  not  the  cause  of  the  War  of 
f86i,  242  ;  arrest  of  free,  by  the  army. 
244;  ordered  from  the  Onion  army, 
S50 ;  on  fatigue  duty»  260-262 ;  em- 
ployed as  (eamsiterH  and  in  the  quarter- 
master's department,  260  *  number  at 
Port  Royal,  cultivate  land,  self-sypport- 
ing,  261  ;  order  to  impress,  to  build 
fortifications  for  Confederate  States, 
261,  262  ;  fortifications  and  earthworks 
built  by,  industrious  and  earn  promo- 
tion, 262  ;  emancipation  proclamation's, 
263-275  ;  President  Lincoln's  emanci- 
pation proclamation  imparts  new  hope 
to  the^  274  ;  as  soldiers  in  the  War  of 
1B61  276-309  ;  in  the  Confederate 
service,  277,  278  ;  presented  with  war 
flag,  277  ;  President  Lincoln  opposed 
to  the  enlistment  of,  first  regiment  of 
loyal,  organized,  278  ;  official  corre- 
spondence of  the  Secretary  of  War,  con- 
cerning the  enlistment  of,  279,  280  ; 
their  abilities  as  soUliers,  282  ;  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  authorizes  the  raisinpr  of 
five  regiments  of,  285  ;  regiments  of 
free,  at  New  Orleans,  2S7  ;  bill  in  Con- 
gress for  the  employment  of,  as  soldiers, 
287  ;  action  of  Congress,  on  the  pro- 
posed amendment  lo  the  array  appro- 
priation bill,  to  prohibit  the  enlistment 
of,  288  ;  Mass.  furnishes  regiment  of, 
289  \  official  order  for  the  enlistment 
of,  290  ;  New  York  furnishes  regiments 
of,  292  ;  Pennsylvania  regiments  of, 
293  ;  prejudice  against,  as  soldiers, 
free  military  school  established,  293  ; 
number  of,  in  the  army,  297,  299-301  ; 


use  of,  fts  soldiers.  301  :  the  chAnictei 
of,  303:  as  solfiiers,  306,  310-349; 
bravery  of,  in  battle,  308,  313,  323. 
329,  336,  338,  342.  345-349  :  legally 
and  constitutionally  soldier*,  309  ;  per- 
secuted in  the  army,  311  ;  expcditit>n 
of  the  First  S*  C*  Volunteers  into  Ga., 
and  Fla.,  314  ;  at  the  battle  of  Port 
Hudson*  316-325  ;  commended  Jof 
Ihei'  bravery,  323,  338,  346  ;  Boker'i 
poem  on  **The  Black  Regiment/*  324; 
at  the  battle  uf  Milhkcn'!>  Hcnd,  336 ; 
draft  riot  at  N.  Y,,  mob  destroy  orphan 
a-^ylum,  hang  several,  and  dcslrpy 
property  ot,  328  ;  lead  the  assault  on 
Forr  Wagner,  329,  331-335  ;  number 
of  battles  fought  by,  in  the  Array  of  the 
Potomac,  335  ;  defeat  Gen.  Fitz-Hugh 
Lee  at  Wilson's  Wharf,  335,  336;  At 
the  battle  of  Petersburg,  V^a^»  336-342  ; 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  342  ;  list  of  the 
losses.  343  ;  at  Appomattox.  Va.,  their 
efficiency  as  soldicts,  344  ;  forts  garri- 
soned by,  345  ;  soldierly  qualities,  346, 
347;  history  records-  their  deeds  of  valor, 
in  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  349; 
capture  and  treatment  of,  350-376; 
Confederate  States  opposed  to  the  mili- 
tary employment  of,  by  the  U.  S. 
Government^  350,  351  ;  captured  in 
arms  against  the  Confederate  States 
lo  be  executed,  352 ;  captured,  sold 
into  slavery,  the  government  urged  lo 
protect  enlisted,  massacre  of  prii.oners 
353  ;  ili-lreatmcnl  of  free,  captured  on 
gun-boat,  354  ;  Confederate  Slates  re^ 
fuse  to  exchange  captured,  as  prisoners 
of  war,  355,  357  ;  defend  Fort  Pillow, 
and  are  massacred «  36O1  361  ;  testi- 
mony in  regard  to  the  massacre.  361- 
375  ;  the  first  decade  of  freedom.  377- 
363 ;  condition  of,  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  378.  381,  382 ;  bureau  for  the 
relief  of  freedmen  and  refugees  es- 
tablished. 379 ;  in  Congress,  members 
of  Legislature  in  the  Southern  States, 
382  ;  the  results  of  emancipation,  3S4— 
418  ;  advance  in  education,  382,  387, 
3S8,  396  ;  number  of  schools  attended. 
382  ;  amount  of  money  raised  by,  for 
the  support  of  schools,  386,  394  ;  popy* 
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Ulion  in  excess  of  ihe  \vfiiie5,  in  La., 
S.  C.  and  Miss.,  386;  cnrnparative 
stati«»tics  of  education  at  the  South, 
I  388.  statistics  of  instiiutinns  for  the 
f  instruction  of»  389-393 ;  Bureau  of 
Refugees,  Freedmen,  and  Abandoned 
I  Lands  cstiiblished,  398  ;  military  9av- 
I  Ings-banks,  Freedinan*»  Savings  Bank 
and  Trust  Company  established,  403, 
407;  failure  of  the  bfink,  4 11,412  ;  social 
and  finaiidal  condition  of  the,  in  the 
South,  413,  414;  character  of  the 
I  Southern,  414;  rarely  receive  justice 
in  Southt-rn  courts,  415;  their  trcat- 
roeni  ns  convicts,  416  ;  increase,  from 
1790-1880,  417;  susceptible  of  the 
highest  civilisation,  418  ;  representative 
men,  419-448  ;  miification  of  the  fif- 
teenth amendment,  granting  manhood 
luffmge  to  American,  420-432  ;  in  the 
U.  S.  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, in  the  diplomatic  service,  423  ; 
representative  women,  448-451  ;  Afri- 
can M.  E.  Church,  452-464  ;  coiUribu- 
tors  to  the  erection  of  the  first  M,  E, 
chapel  in  New  York,  1768,  465;  Bap- 
tists of  America,  475-515  :  the  decline 
of  Negro  governments,  516-528  ;  the 
exodu.s — cau'ic  and  effect,  529  ;  abridg- 
ment of  their  rights,  the  plantation 
credit  system,  530;  poliiical  intimida- 
tion, murder,  and  outrage  against  the, 
531-533  i  settle  in  Kansas,  536  ;  retro- 
spection and  prospection,  544  ;  power 
of  endurance,  number  of  iribcs  of,  rep- 
resented in  U.  S.,  achievements  as  la- 
borers, soldiers,  and  3»tudents,  545 ; 
first  blood  shed  by,  in  the  Revolution 
and  the  War  for  the  Union.  546- 
Nelson,  CoK  John  A.,  commands  Negro 
troops  at  the  battle  of   Port  Hudson, 

318. 

Nevada,  ratifies  the  fifteenth  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  U.  S.,  42a. 

New  Bedford.  Mass.,  Negroes  excluded 
from  the  Lyceum,  430, 

Ncwburyport,  Mass.,  anti-slavery  news- 
paper published,  39  ;  ship  *'  Francis 
Todd  '*  from,  engaged  in  the  alave- 
irade,  40. 

New  England  Ai)ti*slavery  Society,  ap- 


points Mass.  Geneml  Colored  Assoda*^ 
tion  its  auxiliary,  79 ;  resolution  In 
regard  to  anti-slavery,  80. 

'•  New  Era,**  gun-boat,  at  the  attack  on 
Port  Pillow,  360. 

New  Hampshire,  slave  population,  1800, 
2  ;  number  of  Negro  troops  furnished 
by,  299  ;  ratiBcs  the  fifteenth  amend* 
ment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  U.  S., 
423. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  proposed  college  for 
young  men  of  cclor.  63  ;  cittKcns  of, 
oppose  the  erection  of  the  college,  76, 

New  Jersey,  slave  population,  1800,  2, 
1 810,  9  ;  resolutions  against  the  exten- 
sion of  slavery,  16 ;  anti-slavery  so- 
ciety formed,  Act  for  the  gradual 
abolition  of  slavery,  20  ;  slave  popular 
tion,  1820,  22 ;  Quakers  emancipate 
their  slaves,  38  ;  slave  population,  1830, 
1S40,  99,  1853,  too;  number  of  Negro 
troops  furnished  by^  299, 

New  London,  Conn.,  the  Spanish  slaver 
*'Amistad"  captured  and  taken  to, 
trial  of  the  slaves,  94. 

Newman,  Rev.  W,  P,»  Colored  Baptist 
minister,  476. 

New  Mexico,  resolution  in  regard  to  the 
admission  into  the  Union,  100,  loi  ; 
number  of  troops  furnished  by,  300. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  bravery  of  the  Negro 
troops  at  the  battle  of,  27 ;  slaves 
from  BaHimore  to,  to  be  sold.  40; 
Negro  troops  in  the  Confederate  army 
at,  277  ;  regiments  of  free  Negroes 
organised,  2S7  ;  forts  at,  garrisoned  by 
Negro  troops,  345, 

New  York,  slave  population,  1800,  3, 
x8lO,  9  ',  Legislature  passes  restiluiionf 
against  the  extension  of  slavery,  16 ; 
slave  population,  1820,  23  ;  authoriaes 
the  enli*»tment  of  Negro  troops  in  the 
War  of  i8l2,  23  ;  convention  of  the 
Anti-Slavcry  Wt^men  of  America,  84J ; 
slave  population,  1840,  99  ;  right  of 
suffrage  granted  to  every  male  inhabi- 
tant, 163,  amended,  163,  164  ;  rights  of 
Negroes  denied,  164  ;  number  of  Negro 
troops  furnished  by,  299  ;  ratifies  the 
Bfteenlh  amendment  to  the  Constiiution 
of  the  U*  £5.,  42a. 
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New  York  African  Free  School,  oigao- 
ixed,  165  ;  list  of  the  tmsteet,  sketch 
of,  school  destroyed  by  fire,  166 ;  La- 
fayette's address  to  the  scholars,  168. 

New  York  City,  prominent  Colored  men 
of,  134  ;  school  for  Negro  slaves,  1704, 
X64,  165  ;  Negro  plot,  164 ;  Negroes 
prohibited  the  use  of  the  streets,  kid- 
napped, N.  Y.  African  Free  School  or- 
ganized, 165 ;  school-house  destroyed 
by  fire.  166 ;  public  schools  for  Colored 
children,  168*170 ;  Union  League  Qub 
raise  Colored  troops,  292 ;  draft  riot, 
Colored  Orphan  Asylum  burned  by 
mob,  338 ;  first  Methodist  Episcopal 
chapel  erected,  465. 

New  York  Public  School  Society,  assumes 
control  of  the  Colored  schools,  168. 

New  York  Society  for  Promoting  the 
Manumission  of  Slaves,  organized,  165. 

"  New  York  Times  "  (The),  articles  on 
Negro  troops,  284,  301.  313.  314,  320. 

«*  New  York  Tribune"  (The),  articles  on 
Negro  troops,  303-30?.  353- 

Nichols,  Manuel,^  his  testimony  in  regard 
to  the  Fort  Pillow  massacre,  361. 

Nickens,  Rev.  David,  Colored  Baptist 
minister,  476. 

Norfolk,  Va.,  military  savings-bank  for 
Negroes  established,  403. 

North  Carolina,  slave  population,  1800, 
2,  1810,  9,  1S20,  22,  1830,  99,  1840, 
1850,  100;  Colored  schools  abolished, 
education  of  Negroes  prohibited,  170 ; 
number  of  Negro  troops  furnished  by, 
300  ;  comparative  statistics  of  educa- 
tion, 388  ;  institutions  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  Negroes,  392,  393 ;  ratifies  the 
fifteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  U.S.,  422. 

Northup,  Solomon,  narrative  of,  men- 
tioned, 59. 

Noxon,  Thomas,  teaches  Negro  slaves  in 
New  York,  165. 

Oberlin  College,  Colored  students  ad- 
mitted to,  172. 

O'Connell,  Daniel,  extract  of  speech 
against  slavery,  43. 

Ohio,  constitution  adopted,  3  ;  Negroes 
leave  for  Canada,  71 ;  laws  against  free 


Negroes  and  MnlattoeK,  xii,  xia;  fk 
gitive-slave  law  recognixed,  xi3 ;  kv 
to  prevent  kidnapping  of  free  Negroes 
1x3;  first  constitution,  XX3,  1x4;  free 
Negroes  denied  the  right  to  vote,  ex- 
cluded from  the  militia  service,  sepa- 
rate schools,  1x9;  Colored  achools^es- 
tablisbed,  X70-X72 ;  nnmber  of  Negro 
troops  furnished  by,  500;  institatioos 
for  the  instruction  of  Negroes,  39s; 
ratifies  the  fifteenth  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  U.  S.,  422 ;  Ne- 
groes,   members   of   the    L^gislatwc^ 

447. 
Ohio  Anti-Slavexy  Society,  report  on  the 

condition  of  the  people  of  color,  x835» 

X36-X38. 
Owen,  Richard,  first   native    Metbodiit 

preacher  in  America,  465. 

Paducab,  Ky.,  fort  at,  garrisoned  by 
Negro  troops,  345. 

Park,  Benjamin,  report  in  favor  of  the 
modification  of  the  ordinance  of  X787, 
in  Indiana  Territory,  6. 

P^er,  Mary  S.,  President  of  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Women  of  America,  8a 

Parker,  Theodore,  favors  the  extinction 
of  slavery,  48. 

Paul,  William,  his  connection  with  the 
Negro  plot  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  1822, 

85. 

Payne,  Daniel  A.,  bishop  of  the  African 
M.  E.  Church,  464. 

Peck,  Maj. -Gen.  John  J.,  letter  to  Gen. 
Pickett,  relative  to  killing  of  Negro 
soldier  after  surrendering,  356. 

Pemberton,  John,  bequest  for  the  educa- 
tion of  Colored  people,  175. 

Pennsylvania,  slave  population,  1800,  2, 
1810,9;  resolutions  against  the  exten- 
sion of  slavery,  16  ;  anti-slavery  soci- 
ety, 20 ;  slave  population,  1820,  23 ; 
Quakers  emancipate  their  slaves,  38; 
slave  population,  1840,  100  ;  Colored 
schools  established,  172-178  ;  number 
of  Negro  troops  furnished  by,  299; 
institutions  for  the  instruction  of  Ne- 
groes, 392  ;  ratifies  the  fifteenth  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  U.  S., 
423. 


Penni^ylvanu  Abolition  Society,  estabHsH 
Colored  schools,  175,  176. 

Perry,  Capt.  Oliver  Haiarrl,  letter  to 
Commodore  Chauncey,  com  plain  tng  of 
the  Negro  sailors  sent  him,  28  ;  com- 
mends bravery  of  ibe  Negro  sailors  at 
■  Lake  Erie,  2g. 
Petersburg,  Va.,  Negro  troops  engaged  in 
the  siege  of,  335-337  ;  lend  the  charge 
on  the  advance  works,  338,  339. 

I  Phelps,  Brig,-Gen»  J.  W,,  report  in  favor 
of  cnli-stipg  Negroes^  285;  applies  for 
arms  and  clothing  for  Negro  regiments, 
his  policy  in  regard  to  the  employment 
of   Negroes  as  soldiers,  286  ;  resigns 

»fTom  the  army,  287, 
Philadelphia,  Colored  citizens  of,  send 
memorial  to  Congress,  against  the  slave- 
trade,  2  I  anti^slavery  newspaper  pub- 
lished, 38  ;  national  anti-slavery  con- 
vention, 44  ;  convcn  lions  of  ihe  people 
of  color,  61,  6S  ;  prominent  Colored 
men,  I34;  amount  paid  for  their  free- 

•  dom,  134  ;  churches,  135  ;  first  Colored 
school  cstabHshed,  172;  Quakers  estab- 
lish school,  174 ;  number  of  public 
&chooU«  condition  and  populalion  of  the 
Colored  people,  175  ;  Negro  troops  rc- 
cniited,  293  ;  free  military  school  for 
Negroes*  establtsbed.    295-29S  ;     first 

t      American  Methodist  conference,  465. 
**  Philanthropist  "  (The),  office  destroyed 
by  R  mob,  51. 
Phccbc  vs.  Jay.  case  of,  mentioned,  lao. 
Pickett,  Maj.-Gcn.  J,  E.,  letter  to  Gen, 
Peck,  relative  to  killing  of  Negro  sol- 
dier after  surrender,  357. 
Pierce,    Rev,  Charles,    minister    of    the 

African  M.  E.  Church,  452. 
Pierce,  Franklin,  nominated  for  President 
of  the  United  States,  106  ;    elected,  in 
favor  of  sliver)',  107. 
Pillsbury,  Parker,  member  of  the  hetero- 
dox an ti -slaver)'  party,  4S, 
•  Pilmoor,   Joseph,   member    of    the   first 
American  Methodist  conference,  466. 
Flanctancois,  Anselmas,  color- sergeant  of 
the  First  Louisiana  Regiment  of  Colored 
Troops,  his  reply  on  receiving  the  colors 
of  the  regiment,  316,  319;  bravery  and 
death,  3(9, 


Potndextcr,  Rev.  James,  Colored  Baptist 
minister,  476,  503.  , 

Port  Hud^n,  La.,  bravery  of  the  Negro 
troops  at  Ihc  battle  of,  308,  313,  3 1 7, 
318,  3"»  345. 

Port  Royal,  S.  C,  first  regiment  of  loyal 
Negroes,  organ ued,  278, 

Porter,  Henry,  his  connection  with  the 
Negro  insurrection  in  Southampton  Co., 
Va.,  87. 

Potter.  Henry,  establishes  school  for  Col- 
ored children,  I  S3. 

Poyas,  Peter,  his  connection  with  the 
Negro  plot  in  Charleston,  SX.,1822,  22. 

Preshylerian  church,  the  first  Colored, 
Washington.  D.  C,  organised,  iS9. 

Prout,  John  W.,  establishes  school  for 
Colored  children,  185, 1P6  ;  opposed  to 
the  emigration  of  Negroes  to  Liberia, 
135. 

Providence,  R.  L,  Colored  school  abol- 
ished, 178, 

Quakers^  emancipate  their  ilAves,  35, 

38  ;  establish  school  for  Negroes,  174  ; 

coritribute  money  for  the  education  of 

the  latter,  198,  199. 
Qiiincy.  111.,  the  Free  Mission  Institute 

destroyed  by  a  mob,  159. 
Quincy,  Josiah,   signs  memorial   against 

Ihc  increase  of  slavery,  16. 
Quinn,  Rev,  William    Paul,    minister  of 

the  African  M.  E.  Church,  452. 

Randolph,  John,    report  in  Congress, 

against  the   modification   of   the   ortli- 

nance  of  1787,  in  Indiana  Territory,  4. 
Randolph,    Thomas    Jefferson,     speech 

against  slavery  in   the   Legislature  of 

Virginia,  33. 
Rankin,  Thomas,   president  of  the  first 

American  Methodist  conference,  466, 
Rankin   vs*   Lydia,  case  of,  mentioned, 

120, 
Ray,  John  F«,  his  testimony  in  regard  to 

the  Fort  Pillow  massacre,  373, 
Reconstruction,  1665-I875,  377-38 3* 
Rccder,  Gov,  Andrew  H.,  threatened  by 

mob,  leaves  Kansas,  216. 
Rces,  Scrgt.  Henry,  fires  the  mine  at  tht 

siege  of  Petersburg,  Va,,  341. 
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Republican  party,  decltne  of  the,  518  ;  the 
presidential  campaign  of  1876,  519,  520. 

Revet.%  Ml  ram  R.«  succeeds  Jefferson 
Davis  in  the  U.  S.  Senate,  423. 

Rhode  Island,  skive  populaiion*  iSoo,  3, 
[810,  9,  1820,  22;  Grants  eqool  privi- 
leges  to  Negroes,  178  ;  number  of  Ne- 
gro troops  furnished  by,  399 ;  ratifies 
the  fifteenth  amendment  10  ihe  Consti- 
tution of  the  U.  S..  422, 

Richardson,  Mrs.  Henry,  raises  money  for 
tlic  purchase  of  Ihe  freedom  of  Fred- 
erick Douglass.  431* 

Richmond,  Va,,  Negro  plot,  1800.  83  ; 
Negroes  armed  for  the  defence  of,  278; 
school  for  the  education  of  Negroes, 
394-396. 

••  Richmond  Enquirer'*  (The),  mentioned, 
89  ;  on  the  Negro  msurrection  of  1831, 

9^,  92. 
•'Richmond  Examiner**    (The),  on    the 
treatment  of  captured  Negro  soldiers, 

354.  355. 

Roberts,  Thomas  Wright,  bishop  of  the 
M.  E.  Church,  469. 

Rodney,  Ccesar,  report  in  favor  of  the 
modihcfllion  of  the  ordinance  of  1787  in 
Indiana  Territory,  4, 

Roman  Catholic  school  for  Colored  peo- 
ple, 194,  213. 

Ruffner,  W.  H,,  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  commended,  393  ;  his  re- 
port, 395. 

Ruiz.  Jose,  passenger  on  the  Spanish 
slaver  **Amistad,**  93;  charged  with 
piracy,  94, 

Russell,  Pero,  free  Negro,  petitions  for 
TclieX  from  taxation  in  Mass«,  1780, 
126. 

Russworm,  John  B.,  teacher  in  the  Afri- 
can school,  Boston,  Governor  of  Cape 
Palmas,  Liberia,  162. 

St,  Frances  Academv  for  Colored  girls, 
founded,  t6o- 

St.  Mftry*s,  Md.,  sIbvcs  imported  to,  10. 

Satchell,  Rev,  Charles,  Colored  Baptist 
minister,  476* 

Saunders,  George  Nicholas,  his  connec- 
tion u'ith  the  proposed  slcam>ship  line 
to  Africa,  53. 


Savannah,  Ga.,  edncation  of  Kesroci  fm^ 

hibitcd,  158, 
Saxton,  Brig.-Gen.   Rofos,  siitliaraBl  li 

enlist  Negroes,  2S3 ;    establklies  nfi» 
lary  savings-bank  for  Negroes,  403. 

Scott,  Dred,  Negro  slave.  1 14:  lus  av* 
riagc,  children  of,  115;  snes  for  Ibi 
freedom,   1 14-118. 

Scott,  Lieut.  Gen.  Win  field,  Ge«*  %itimt% 
letter  to,  declaring  slaves  eoiitimbaad«f 
war,  250;  nominated  for 
106;  defeated,  107. 

Seward,  William  H,,  tn  favor  oC  Ui 
of    the  Stales,  230;   speeches 
slavery,   230,  231  ;  letter  lo  Gea.  He- 
Clellan  relative  to  fugitive  slaves,  ^fy^ 

Seymour,   Horatio,  opinion  in 
raising  Negro   iroojw,  292 ;   addi 
the  draft  rioters  at  New  York,  323, 

Shadford,  George,  member  of  ihe  Bnl 
American  Methodist  conference,  466. 

Shaler,  Capt.  Nathaniel,  letter  commend- 
ing the  bravery  of  Negro  sailors  under 
his  command,  30. 

Shaw.  Col.  Robert  Goyld,  commander  ol 
the  54th  Mass,  Regiment  of  Coloted 
Troops,  leads  the  assault  on  Fort  Wag- 
ner, 329,  333  :  his  death,  330,  333, 

Shclton,  Rev.  Wallace,  Colored  Baptist 
minister,  503.  • 

Sherman,  Brig.*Gen.  T.  W,,  prodi* 
mation  protecting  slave  propefty, 
346  ;  ordered  to  accept  the  services  of 
all  loyal  persons  to  suppress  the  wax, 
278,  361. 

Sherwood,  Gen.  Isaac  R,,  his  account  of 
an  attempt  to  secure  a  fugitive  slave  tn 
his  charge,  245,  346. 

Shirley.  Thomas,  donates  money  for  Col- 
ored school-house,  174. 

Shorter,  Rev.  James,  establishes  Colored 
school,  213. 

Shorter,  James  A.,  bishop  of  Ihe  African 
M,  E.  Church,  464, 

Shurlleff,  Capt.  G.  W,.  refuses  to  arrest 
fugitive  slaves,  245. 

Simpson,  Rev.  H.  L.,  Colored  Baptist 
minister,  476. 

Slave-trade,  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  se^ 
cretly  carried  on  in  the  United  States, 
3  ;  American  ships  prohibited  from  sup* 
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plying  slaves  from  Unitcfl  Stales  tq 
foreign  markets,  3  ;  JefTcrson  recom- 
mends the  abolisljing  of  ihe,  8  :  Act  of 
I  Congress  in  regard  to  persons  engaged 
in  the.  9  ;  mcipuriiiU  against  the,  lo : 
illegal  at  St,  MaryS,  10  ;  vessels  en- 
gaged in  the,  lo  be  seircd^  13  ;  ship 
**  Franc'K  Todd,**  from  Newburypjrl, 
Ma^,  engaged  in  the,  40  :  bill  for  the 
stippres&ton  of  ihe»  53  ;  Spanish  slaver 
"Amisud/'  93;  number  of  staves  im- 
ported for  lhe»  from  the  year  1500  lo 
1B60,   544. 

iverVj  reslriclion  and  extension,   180O- 
1S25.  1-22  ;  increase  of,  iSoo,  i  ;  slave 
popalation  in  United  States*  iSoo,  i,  2; 
the  fugi live-slave  law  of  1793,  source  of 
^iicrseculion  lo  the  free  Colored  people, 
^^b;  growth  of,  in  United  Stales,   1810, 
^^p;  Prei^idcnt  Monroe's  message  to  Con- 
digress  on  the   question  of,    12  ;   rcsolu* 
^^tions  in  favor  uf  restriction  of,  in  the 
new   States.   16  ;  ami-slavery  societies 
^■formed,  Act   for  the  gradual  abolition 
^|bf,  in  New  Jersey,  20  ;  attitude  of  the 
Northern  press  on  the  question  of,  21  ; 
anti^slavery  sentiments   of   ihe  North, 
^^H2  ;  rctros|>ection  and  reflection,  1B25. 
^ftsSQ,  31-36 ;  secured  at  the  Souths  31  ; 
^^^effeison     predicts    the    abolition    of, 
^■^3  ;  increase  of,  33 ;  speeches  against, 
in    the    Lcgistalnre    of    Virginia,    33^ 
35 :     evil     eflTcct     upon    society,    35  ; 
the  Soath  in  favor  of»  36  ;  anti-slavery 
methods,   37-60  ;  anti-slavery  newspa. 
pcrs   established,    38,   39 ;    Buchanan's 
oration   against,   lygi*   38  ;  first   anti- 
slavery  society   estabUi.hed    in    United 
Slates,  43;  0*Conneirs  speech  :igainstf 
43  ;    Sumncr'i  speech.   46  ;  the  South 
entertains  hope  that,  will  become  na- 
tional,   98  ;    increase    in    the    United 
Suites,   99,   100  ;  Congress  has  no  au- 
thority to  prohibit,  Henry  Clay's  reso- 
lutions in  Congress  for  the  adjustment 
of,  does  not  exist  by  law  in  the  United 
Slates,  lot;  Senator  BeH's  resolutions, 
Jefferson  David's  speech  in  favor  of.  102;* 
Calhoun's  speech.   103-105  ;  President 
Pierce   in    favor    of,    107 ;     ignorance 
favorable  lo,  148;  John  Brown's  speech 


against,  ai5  ;  speeches  of  William  H. 
Seward  against.  230,  331 ;  Lincoln's 
speech  against,  230 ;  Alexander  H. 
Stephens*a  speech  in  favor  of,  235  ;  the 
extension  of.  the  issue  between  the 
North  and  South,  236,  240  ;  Lincoln's 
views  on,  237-239 ;  Rev.  Justin  D. 
Fulton's  views  on,  2421  243  ;  G«n.  Mc- 
ClelLin*i  views  on,  249  ;  Greeley's  let- 
ter to  Lincoln,  253 ;  Lincoln's  reply, 
254  ;  struggle  for  the  supremacy  be- 
tween the  Union  and,  259 ;  Lincoln's 
views  on,  264-266 ;  resolutions  of  the 
Confctlcraie  Congress,  350,  351 ;  abol- 
ished in  the  U,  S,,  377;  the  legal  destruc- 
tion uf,  nnd  a  constitutional  prohibition, 
419. 
Slaves,  number  of,  in  the  United  States, 
i&oo,  I,  2  :  free  Colored  men  sold  as, 
fugitive-slave  law  of  1793,  cause  of  per- 
secution to  the  Coloreti  people,  2 ; 
American  ships  prohibited  from  supply- 
ing, from  United  States  to  foreign  mar- 
kets, 3  ;  importation  of,  prohibited,  8  ; 
illegally  imported  to  be  forfeited,  8; 
number  of,  in  United  Stales,  1810,9; 
circular  -  letter  of  the  United  States 
Navy  Department  in  reganl  lo  the  im- 
porintion  of,  prcuiiuin  !o  informer  for 
imported,  seized  in  United  States,  10; 
number  of,  in  United  States,  1820,  22 ; 
the  right  to  hold,  questioned,  32  ;  in- 
crease of,  33 ;  Quakers  of  Maryland 
and  Delttware,  emancipate  their,  35  ; 
in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  38  J 
from  Baltimore,  sent  to  New  Orleans  to 
be  sold,  40  ;  Washington  emancipatea, 
43  ;  insurrections  of,  82-92 ;  why  kept 
in  bondage,  82  ;  plot  of  Ihe,  in  Vir- 
ginia, iBoo,  83  ;  insurrection  in  South- 
ampton  County,  Va,,  1831,  87-89; 
the  "Amistad"  captives,  93-96  :  num- 
ber of,  in  United  Stales.  1830,  1840,  99; 
Jcfl«rnkon  Davis's  speech  on  the  right  to 
hold,  102  ;  the  *'  Dred  Scott  "  cose. 
114-119;  law  in  regard  to  cxecuiions 
against  the  lime  of  service  of,  119,  121; 
Act  for  the  iniroduction  of,  into  In- 
diana, 120;  person?;  emancipating,  in  III. 
required  to  give  bonds,  122  ;  fugitive, 
seek  refuge  in  Canada,  125  ;  rendiUon 
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of  fii^t|fe«  by  tlie  amiy,  344 ;  foiliiffe 
of  tittenipts  to  secttie  fugitive*  from  the 
<^nny,  345,  346 ;  orders  in  r^aid  to 
harboring  fugitiTe,  in  the  armj,  346, 
349 ;  contraband  of  war,  350 ;  Gen. 
Fxemont*8  proclamation  emandpatii^ 
in  Misoari,  355  ;  disapproved  by  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  356;  Cren.  Hnnter^s 
proclamation,  357  ;  rescinded,  358 ;  or* 
der  to  impress,  to  bnild  fbitificntions 
for  Confederate  States,  s6x  ;  ema&cipa- 
tion  proclamations,  86x-3^ ;  Secretary 
Sewaid's  letter  in  regard  to,  363;  Presi- 
dent Lincoln's  proclamation,  367-369 ; 
second  proclamation,  373 ;  enlist  in  the 
service  of  the  Union,  38x;  fngitivcv 
offer  their  services  in  the  army,  36s » 
387 ;  Judge  Advocate  Holt's  letter  on 
the  enlistment  of,  307 ;  the  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment justified  in  the  empkyment 
of,  as  scalers,  310 ;  at  the  battle  of 
Port  Hudson,  3x6,  Milliken't  Bend, 
336 ;  bravery  at  battle  of  Nfludiville, 
Tenn.,  343 ;  resdlutions  of  the  Confed- 
emte  Congress  against  the  militaty  em- 
ployment of,  by  the  U.  S.  Government, 
350,  3SI ;  Confederate  army  refuse  to 
exdiange  captured,  357, 3$8 ;  results  of 
emancipation,  384-418 ;  character  of 
the  Southern,  414  ;  contributors  to  the 
erection  of  the  first  M,  E.  chapel  in  N. 
Y.,  465  ;  number  of,  imported  from 
Africa,  from  the  year  1500  to  i860,  544; 
number  of  fugitive  and  manumitted,  in 
United  States,  1850,  146  ;  education  of 
prohibited,  148,  158.  178-181  ;  the  tax 
on,  in  Delaware,  added  to  the  school 
fund  for  the  education  of  white  chil- 
dren only,  157;  proceeds  of  the  sale  of, 
in  Florida,  added  to  the  school  fund, 
158  ;  conduct  regulated,  and  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  by,  declared  unlawful 
in  Miss.,  163  ;  school  for,  at  N.  Y., 
1704,  164  ;  Society  for  Promoting  the 
Manumission  of,  organized,  165  ;  meet- 
ings of,  forbidden,  180;  fugitive-slave 
bill  passed,  215  ;  aid  for  the  relief  of, 
in  Kansas,  216  ;  John  Brown's  plan  for 
freeing,  219;  increase  of,  228 ^number  in 
the  United  States,  i860,  229  ;  value  of 
labor  products  of,  1850,  229;  number  of 


of,  230 ;  Coudtvlkm  ef  ikt! 
Confederate  States,  833  ;  LiDoeh 
favors   the  gradual  emancipttioB  of, 

83^. 

Smith,  Abiel,  founds  sdiool-luMne  for 
Colored  dhildren,  i6a. 

Smith,  Elisabeth*  establishes  sdmol  for 
Colored  diildren,  aia. 

Smith,  James  M.,  pupil  of  the  H.  T. 

'  African  free  school,  hb  addreea  toGe& 

layette,  167.  ^ 

Smith,  Rev.,  John  C,  organises  the  IHol 
Colored  Presbyterian  Churdi  of  Wsd^ 
ii^on,  D.  C,  Z90. 

Smith,  Melancthon,  mentioned,  z66. 

Smith,    Maj.-Gen.,  W.   F.,  maidics 
Petersburg,  336;  commends  the  bmreqr 
of  the  Nqgro  troops,  338,  340,  346 

Smothers,  Henqr,  establishes  sdioot  lot 
Colored  children,  185. 

Snow,  Benjamin,  cause  of  thcf  Snoviigt 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  leaves  for  Can* 
ada,  1B8. 

South  Carolina,  slave  popolaticm,  18O6V 
a,  18x0,  9,  xBaoi  2a  ;  Negro  plot,  x8at, 
83  %  dave  population,  X830,  99, 1840^ 
Z850,  xoo ;  education  oC  Negroes  pio- 
hiUted,  178-180;  secedes  from  the 
Union,  233  ;  Gen.  Hunter's  proclama- 
tion emancipating  slaves,  257,  re- 
scinded, 258  ;  regiment  of  loyal  Ne- 
groes organized,  278  ;  number  of  Negro 
troops  furnished  by,  300  ;  exploits  of 
the  first  volunteers,  Negro  regiment, 
314  ;  represented  in  Congress  by  Ne- 
groes, 382  ;  Negro  population  in  excess 
of  the  white,  386  ;  school  population, 
387  ;  comparative  statistics  of  educa- 
tion, 388  ;  institutions  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  Negroes,  392 ;  ratifies  the 
fifteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  U.  S.,  422. 

South  Carolina  Volunteers, First  Regiment 
of  Colored  Troops,  304.  306. 

Southampton  County,  Va.,  Negro  in- 
surrection, 1831,  87-89  ;  militia  ordered 
out,  89  ;  number  of  killed,  91. 

Southern  States,  churches,  libraries,  and 
newspapers  in  the,  230 ;  number  of 
troops  furnished  by,  300. 

Spencer,   Peter,    representative    of    Wil- 
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mington,  in  the  fir!»t  conference  of  the 
African  M.  E.  Church,  452. 

Stafford,  Cot.,  Spencer  II.,  speech  to  the 
IM  La.  Regiment  of  Colored  Troops  be- 
fore the  bftiile  of  I'ort  Hudvon.  316, 

Stanton,  Edwin  M»,  Secretary  of  War,  re- 
vokes order  for  the  return  of  fugitive 
Hfaves,  246 ;  correspondence  with  Gen, 
Hunter  relative  to  Negro  troops,  279, 
280 ;  endorses  the  free  military  school 
lor  Negroes,  295  ;  commertds  the  bra- 
very of  the  Negro  troops,  338 ;  his 
treatment  of  prisoners,  in  retaliation  for 
cruel   treatment  of  captured  Negroes, 

354. 

Steams,  Mttj.  George  L.,  secures  aid  for 
the  relief  of  Kansas,  216;  his  coimec* 
tion  with  John  Brown  to  free  the  slaves, 
216-219  ;  superintends  the  rccniittngof 
Negro  troops,  294. 

Steams,  Mrs.  Georjje  L..  personal  recol- 
lections of  John  Brown,  215-221. 

Steedman,  CoL  James  B.,  refuses  to  have 
his  camp  searched  for  fugitive  slaves, 
246 ;  employs  Negroes  as  teamsters, 
260  ;  commends  the  bravery  of  Negro 
tro^ips,  342. 

Stephens,  Alexander  H.,  delegate  from 
Georgia,  to  the  convention  of  the  Con- 
federate States,  232 ;  chosen  Vice- 
President  of  the  Confederate  States, 
233  J  ^"  f^vor  of  State  rights*  230 ; 
speech  in  favor  of  slavery,  235. 

Stewart,  Rev.  Austin,  his  book  **  Twenty- 
two  Years  a  Slave  and  Forty  Years  a 
Freeman,"  mentioned,  59. 

Still,  William,  founder  of  the  underground 
railroad  organisation,  58. 

Stokes,  Richard,  establishes  school  for 
Colored  children.  209. 

Stowe»  Harriet  Becchcr,  her  book  *'  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin,"  published  in  different 
languages,  60  ;  errors  in  her  book,  546, 

547* 

Strawbridge,  Robert,  founder  of  Metho- 
dism in  Baltimore,  465. 

Strong,  Brig. -Gen.  George  C,  com- 
mands brigade  at  the  a.ssauh  on  Fort 
Wagner,  329,  330 ;  character  of,  334. 

Strong,  Henry,  counsel  for  Prudence 
Crandall,  156, 


Summer,  Charles,  speech  on  **Thc  Anli- 
Slavery  Duties  of  the  Whig  Parly.**  44  ; 
leader  of  the  political  abolition  party, 
45  ;  his  reasons  for  not  supporting 
Robert  C,  Wtnthrop,  for  Congiess, 
organizes  the  Free  Soil  party,  speech  in 
Congress  on  **  Freedom  National, 
Slavery  Sectional/'  46 ;  views  on 
slavery,  433. 

Sylvester,  Elisha,  teacher  of  the  first 
school  for  Colored  children.  162. 

Syphax,  William,  establishes  school  for 
Colored  children,  30G. 

Tabbs,  Michael,  csiablishes  school  for 
Colored  children,  210. 

Tallmadge,  James,  Jr.,  introduces  bill  in 
Congress  against  the  introduction  of 
Kb  very  in  Missouri,  14. 

Talmadge,  Capt.  Grier,  first  to  decide 
slaves  contia.t>and  of  war,  252. 

Taney,  Roger  B. ,  decides  that  the  Negro 
is  not  a  citixen,  114;  opinion  in  the 
Dred  Soott  case,  I16. 

Tanner,  Alethia,  purchaj^es  freedom  of 
John  F.  Cook,  187. 

Tapsico,  Jacob,  representative  of  Phila., 
in  the  first  conference  of  the  African 
M.  E.  Church,  45a. 

Tappan,  Arthur,  secures  the  release  of 
^Villiam  Lloyd  Garrison,  41  ;  mention- 
ed, 63.  64. 

Tappan,  Lewis,  lakes  charge  of  the 
**  Amistad  "  captives,  94. 

Taylor,  Jnhn  W, ,  introduces  bill  in  Con- 
gress prohibiting  slavery  in  Arkansas, 
18  ;  in  favor  of  the  admission  of  Mis- 
souri, 20. 

Taylor,  l^ev.  Marshall  W,,  his  ancestors, 
early  life  and  struggles  for  an  educa- 
tion. 46ej-47i  ;  teaches  school  in  Ken- 
tucky, his  cKperiences  as  a  teacher, 
472  ;  ordained,  becomes  a  preacher  and 
missionary  teacher  in  Indiana  and 
Ohio,  receives  the  title  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity,  his  influence  and  standing, 
473*  474  !  opposed  to  Colored  confers 
ences,  474* 

Tennessee,  slave  population,  iSoo,  2, 
1810,0,  1S20,  22,  1830,99,  1840,  1850, 
100 ;    no  discrimination  in  school  law 


the  ftet^mtn,  400,  401, 
TVjii»f«oA,  }»cfA^,  kn  ttMsmttmy  m  re- 

fsr4  {/>  the  Fort  Ftlk^r  mtkuacre^  564. 
IViogrpnofii,  M*rg»ret,  ettabtHtte*  fdiool 

(of  Colored  diildnen,  2Ky6,  «>7. 
Tow/Mend,  E.  D,«    AMWffiUit  Adj.^Gen,, 

V,  S,  Army,  fj^det  for  the  enltfttment  of 

Negro  troopf ,  391 ;  ia  reference  to  «p- 

piicaot*  for  adm'umon  to  tlie  free  miJt- 

tzrj  tchod,  296, 
Travis,    Hark,  hU  connection   with   the 

Negro    inftorrection    in     Sofitham|rton 

Coanty,  Va..  87,  S8. 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  opposed  to  the  increase 

uf   slavery,     1 6 ;     anti-slavery    society 

formed,  20. 
Trinity  Church.  New  York  City,  Negro 

slaves,  communicants  of,  164. 
Turner,  Benjamin,  mentionil,  85  :  killed 

hy  Negro  mob,  88,  89. 
Turner,  H.  M.,  bishop  of  the  African  M. 

E.  Church,  464. 


United  Scales,  siswe  papmhaam^  iSoa  i, 
2 ;  imirwe  of  sla:«eiy,  i  ;  ALm^-tzade 
sccfctly  carried  oa,  2  ;  AaKncsiB  ifcipi 
prohibited  froHS  ssppiyiag  siaivcs  €raHi» 
to  foreign  anrketSv  3 ;  iiwutkia  of 
slaves  prohihitcd,  8;  dxves  iQegallj 
imported  to  be  forfeited,  8  ;  sfave  pop- 
•latioD,  1810,  9;  premin  ofiered  to 
informers  of  iUegally  toaported  Africans 
seized  within  the,  circalar4etter  of  tbe 
Navy  Department  to  naval  officers  in 
regard  to  the  importatioB  of  slaves,  10 ; 
President  Monroe's  message  to  Con- 
gress on  the  qnestion  of  slavery,  12 ; 
appoint  agents  to  direct  the  return  of 
slaves  to  Africa,  13 ;  resolutions  in 
favor  of  restriction  of  slavery  in  the 
new  States,  16  ;  slave  population,  1820, 
22  ;  Negroes  serve  in  the  War  of  18 12, 
25-27 ;  Gen.  Jackson's  proclamation 
.  calling  for  Negro  troops,  25  ;  terms  of 
peace  by  the  Commii»sioners  of  Ghent, 
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37  ;  increase  of  the  slave  poptrlation,  33  ; 
first  anlUylsivcry  i&octcty  established,  43  ; 
number  of  ami. slavery  sockties  in, 
1836,  44  ;  Free  Soil  party  organized, 
46  ;  comments  of  the  press  on  the  pro- 
posed %tcAm**hip  line  between  Africa 
and,  55-5S  ;  conditton  of  the  free  Ne- 
groes in,  6a»  67  ;  slave  population, 
1850,  1340,  9Q,  1850.  luo ;  Franklin 
Pierce  elected  President,  t07  ;  number 
of  futjitivc  and  mamimiited  slaves,  1850. 
146  ;  increase  of  slaves,  228  ;  slave 
population,  i860,  value  of  slave  labor 
products,  229;  six  Stales  secede  from, 
932  ;  Abraham  Lincoln  elected  Presi- 
dent, 239  ;  i^lavery  abolished,  377  ;  Ne- 
gro population,  1790-1880,  417  ;  the 
thirteenth  amendment  to  I  be  Constitu- 
tion, 419  ;  ratification  of  the  fifteenth 
amendment,  420-422  ;  Southern  elec- 
tion methcxls  and  Northern  sympathy, 
517  ;  decline  of  the  Republican  party, 
51S  ;  Southern  war  claims  519 1  the 
presidential  campaign  of  1876,  519, 
520 ;  the  electoral  count  in  Congress, 
521  ;  President  Hayes's  Southern  policy, 
a  failure,  532-S24t 
United  Stales  Army,  Negro  troops  serve 
in  the  War  of  l8l2,  23-27;  Negroes 
aj-rested,  244  ;  orders  in  rqjard  to  fugi- 
tive slaves  in,  245,  248,  249  ;  Negroes 
ordered  from,  250 ;  Gen.  Fremont's 
proclamation  emancipating  slaves,  255  ; 
Gen,  Hunler*s  proclamation,  257  ;  for- 
tificatiotis  and  earthworks  built  by  Ne- 
groes, 262  ;  condition  of,  1862,  264  ; 
opposed  to  President  Lincoln's  procla* 
mat  ion »  269  ;  Negroes  as  soldiers,  276- 
309  ;  first  regiment  of  Negroes  organ - 
iated,  278  ;  Negro  troops  organized, 
fugitive  slaves  offer  their  services,  285, 
287  ;  order  for  the  enlistment  of  Negro 
troops,  290  :  number  of  Negroes  in, 
297«  299-301  ;  services  of  Negroes  tn 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  355, 
United  Slates  Congress,  proceedings  on 
the  memorial  of  Colored  citi/.ens  of 
Philadelphia,  against  the  slave-trade  on 
the  coast  of  Guinea.  2  ;  American  ships 
prohibited  from  supplying  slaves  from 
the  United  States  to  foreign   markets, 


3 ;  action  on  the  memorial  of  Indiana 
Territory  for  a  modification  of  the  or- 
dinance of  1787.  4-B  ;  importation  of 
slaves  prohibited,  8  ;  slaves  illegally 
imported,  lo  be  forfeited,  8  ;  Act  in 
regard  to  persons  engaged  in  the  slave- 
trade,  9  ;  memorials  against  the  slave- 
trade,  fugitivc^slave  act  amended,  pre- 
mium to  informer  for  imported  slaves 
seized  within  the  United  States^  10 ; 
President  Monroe *s  message  to,  on  the 
question  of  slavery*  t2  ;  debate  on  the 
bill  to  admit  Missouri,  14  ;  the  Mis- 
souri controversy,  16-20 ;  Garrison 
petitions,  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  39  ;  Sumner's 
speech  on  slavery,  46  ;  bill  establishing 
a  line  of  war-steamers  to  the  coast  of 
Africa,  suppression  of  the  slave-trade, 
promotion  of  commerce,  and  the  colon U 
a:^on  of  free  Negroes,  53*55  ;  organi- 
zation of  the  3 1  St,  100  ;  motion  for  the 
admission  of  California  and  New 
Mexico,  too,  roi  ;  has  no  authority  to 
prohibit  slavery,  resolutions  of  Henry 
Clay  for  the  adjustment  of  slavery, 
101,  of  Senator  Bell,  102  ;  speech  of 
Jefferson  Davis  in  favor  of  slavery, 
loa  ;  John  C,  Calhoun's  speech,  103- 
105  ;  fugitive-slave  law,  1850.  106 ; 
bill   to  organize    Nebraska    Territory, 

107  ;  to  repeal  the  Missouri  compitK 
mise,  speech  of  Stephen  A.  Douglass, 

108  ;  reply  of  Salmon  P.  Chase,  109  ; 
Act  to  organ i;ee  the  territories  of 
Kansas  and  Nebraska,  no;  opposed 
to  civil  and  military  interference  with 
slaves,  244 ;  conservative  policy  of. 
252  ;  passes  Act  to  confiscate  property 
used  for  insurrectionnry  purposes, 
263  ;  Act  to  make  an  additional  Article 
of  War,  267;  of  i96o,  1862,  269; 
resolution  in  regard  to  the  enlistment 
of  Negroes,  279  ;  action  on  the  pro- 
posed amendment  of  the  army  apprc^ 
priation  bill  to  prrihibit  the  enlistment 
of  Negroes,  28 S  ;  investigates  the  Fort 
Pillow  massacre,  361-375  '  Act  to  es- 
tablish a  bureau  for  the  relief  of  frecd- 
inen  and  refugees,  379  ;  methods  of, 
for    reconstructing     ihc    South,    381  ; 
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Negroes  in*  382  ;  Act  to  incorporate 
ihe  Frecdman's  Savings  B&nk  and  Trust 
Company,  403,  amended,  407  ;  ap* 
point  commUsioners  to  clos^e  up  the 
affairs  of  the  bank,  411  ;  authorized  to 
enforce  the  ihirtcciuh  amendment, 
4t9  ;  rtfcommends  the  ralitication  of  the 
fifteenth  amendment,  420  \  action  on 
the  electoral  count  of  1S76,  521. 

United  Statcfi  Navy,  Negroes  serve  in 
the,  2S-30  ;  captures  the  Spanish  slaver 
*•  Ainiitad.*'  64, 

Utah,  slave  population  in  ihe  territory  of, 

lOQ. 

VALLANDtHOHAMi  C  C,  speech  on  the 
characier  of  John  Brown,  225. 

Vanlomei),  Rev.  Father,  preceptor  of 
Catholic    seminary   for   Cotorcd    girls, 

194* 

Vermont,  number  of  Negro  troops  furv 
nt»l|cd  by,  399 ;  raiiAci  the  £/teenih 
amendment  to  the  CimJititution  of  the 
Un^tt  States,  422. 

Vescy,  I>enniark,  leader  of  ihe  Negro 
plot  b  Charleston,  S.  C,  1822.  84. 

Vcsey,  Kcv,  William,  rector  of  Trinity 
Church,  New  York,  164  ;  hi&  death,  165. 

Vicksburg,  Mis&,,  fort iti cat  ions  built  by 
Negroes,  262;  fort  at,  garrijfoned  by 
Ncgrii  troop,  345. 

Virgmia,  slave  population,  iSoo,  3,  tSio, 
9,  1820,  22 ;  increased,  anti^lavery 
speeches  in  ii»e  Legislature,  33*35  ; 
Negro  plot,  iSoo,  83  ;  insurrection. 
1831,  87^89;  slave  population,  1830, 
99,  1840,  1850,  too ;  education  of 
Negri?e&  prohibited,  180,  181  ;  Negro 
school  population,  387  ;  comparative 
statisilics  of  education.  388  ;  institutions 
lor  instruction  of  Negroes,  392,  394, 
395  ;  mtifies  the  hfteenth  amendment 
to  the  Consiiiution  of  the  U.  S*,  433. 

Wade,  BenJAHIBI  F..  one  of  the  commit- 
tee of  investigation  of  the  Fort  Pillow 
mas&acre,  361. 

Walls,  Jame«,  his  testimony  in  regard  to 
the  Fort  Tillow  massacre,  366. 

War  of  l8ia,  Negro  troops  ser>x  in  the, 
23-27. 


War  of  j86i,  defimtiooof  iHe  wtr  tmie, 
228  ;  States  secede  from  Ihe  Union, 
232  ;  organization  and  Constitution  of 
the  Confederate  States,  232,  233  ;  ex- 
tension of  sUvery  the  issue,  240 ;  a 
white  man's  war,  first  call  for  troop, 
241  ;  rendition  of  fugitive  slaves  by  the 
army,  244  ;  order  for  the  rctarn  of  fugi- 
tive <.lavcs  revoked,  proclamations  pro- 
tecting  stave  property,  346-24S  ;  orders 
in  regard  to  harboring  fugitive  slaves 
in  the  armv,  248,  249  ;  slaves  contra- 
band of  war. 250;  Geu.  F  re  months  procla- 
mation emancipating  slaves  in  Mt^^toart, 
255  ;  President  Lincoln's  emancipation 
proclamation,  267-269  ;  called  the  war 
for  the  Negro,  269 ;  President  Lin- 
coln*i  Frccond  emancipation  proclama^^ 
tiuii,  272  ;  employment  i)f  Negroes  as 
soldiers,  276-309 ;  President  Lincoln's 
call  for  more  tfoo|is,  287  ;  order  for  the 
enlistment  of  Negro  troops,  290  :  num- 
ber of  Negroes  in  the  army,  297,  299- 
301  :  ex|>editiun  of  the  Fir»>t  S,  C*  Vol- 
unteers, Negro  Regiment,  into  Ga.  and 
Fla,,  314  ;  battle  of  Port  Hudson,  32CH 
323,  Millikcn"s  iJcnd,  326,  327; 
memorable  events  of  July,  1863,  335; 
attack  on  Fort  Wagner,  329  ;  battles 
fought  by  Negroes,  in  the  Anny  of  the 
Potoaiac,  33S ;  their  services  at  llie 
Atege  of  Petersburg,  Va.,  53^>''"S4S  • 
juimlicr  of,  engagetl  in  the  balllet 
around  Nashville,  Tenn.,  342;  capture 
and  treatment  of  Negro  soldiers,  y%^>- 
376  ;  the  Fort  Pillow  massacre,  36a- 
376  ;  reconstruction  uf  the  Confederals 
States,  377-383  ;  cud  of  the  war,  377 ; 
pruvivionai  militajy  government  estab- 
lished, bureau  for  the  relief  of  frcedmen 
and  refugees,  379. 

Ward,  Rev,   Samuel    Ringginki.  his  book. 

**  Autobiography  of  a  Fugitive  Negro," 

59  ;  mentioned,  79 ;  anti-slavery  or»tor, 

434. 
Ward,  T.  M.  D.,  bisliop  of  the  AXrican 

M.  E.  Churdi,  464. 

Washington,  \K  C.  first  Colored  school 
established.  1S07;  populaiion  of  frej 
persons,    182 ;   Colored  schociltt    iSt- 
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213 ;  the  Snow  riot,  188  ;  Colored 
church  organized,  190. 

Washington,  Annie  E.,  school  for  the  ed- 
ucation of  Colored  people,  209. 

Washington,  George,  emancipates  his 
slaves,  43  ;  called  the  illustrious  South- 
emer,    05. 

Waugh,  Nannie,  establishes  school  for 
Colored  children,  destroyed  by  mob, 
192. 

Wayman,  A.  W.,  bishop  of  the  African 
M.  E.  Church,  464. 

Wears,  I.  C,  delivers  address  on  the  rati- 
fication of  the  fifteenth  amendment, 
422. 

Webb,  Capt.,  Thomas,  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  M.  E.  Church  in  New  York,  465, 
466. 

Webster,  Daniel,  author  of  memorial 
against  the  increase  of  slavery,  16. 

Webster,  Thomas,  representative  of 
Phila.  in  the  first  conference  of  the 
African  M.  E.  Church,  452. 

Welch,  Jonathan  A.,  counsel  for  the  pros- 
e(;ution  in  the  trial  of  Prudence  Cran- 
dall,  156. 

Wells,  Nelson,  establishes  school  for  free 
children  of  color,  161. 

Wesley,  John,  founder  of  Methodism, 
465,  466 ;  opposed  to  slavery,  467. 

Weslcyan  Seminary,  Washington,  D.  C. 
194. 

West  Virginia,  number  of  Negro  troops 
furnished  by,  300  ;  c<mipnrative  statis- 
tics of  education,  388  ;  insiilutions  for 
the  education  of  Negroes,  392  ;  ratifies 
the  fifteentli  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  U.  S.,  422. 

Wetmore,  Rev.  James,  teaches  Negro 
slaves  in  New  York,  165. 

Whig  party,  opposed  to  slavery,  44  ; 
Sumner's  speech  before  the,  44  ;  con- 
vention of  1852,  nominates  Gen.  Scott 
for  the  Presidency,  106  ;  defines  its  po- 
sition on  the  slavery  question,  107. 

While,  Rev.  Sampson,  Colored  Baptist 
minister,  476. 

Wliilcworth,  Abraham,  member  of  the 
first  American  Methodist  conference, 
46O. 


Whitfifeld,  Rev.  James,  favors  the  edu- 
cation of  Negroes,  160. 

Wilberforce  University,  report  for  1876, 
455i  456  ;  list  of  the  faculty.  460  ;  re- 
port and  general  statement,  462-464. 

Wilcox,  Samuel  T.,  sketch  of,  140. 

Williams,  Major,  his  testimony  in  regard 
to  the  Fort  Pillow  massacre,  362. 

Williams,  Nelson,  his  connection  with  the 
Negro  insurrection  in  Southampton 
County,  Va.,  87. 

Williams,  Richard,  representative  of  Bal- 
timore in  the  first  conference  of  the 
African  M.  E.  Church,  452. 

Williams,  Brig.-Gen.  Thomas,  order  in 
regard  to  harboring  fugitive  slaves  in 
the  army,  249. 

Wilmington,  Del.,  African  School  Asso- 
ciation established,  157. 

Wilson,  Henry,  introduces  bill  in  Con- 
gress for  the  employment  of  Negroes  as 
soldiers,  287  ;  Gen.  Thomas's  letter  to, 
on    the   eflficiency  of    Negro   soldiers, 

344. 
Wilson's  Wharf,  Negro  troops  defeat  Gen. 

Fitz-IIugh  Lee  at  the  battle  of,  335. 
Williamson,    Edward,    representative    of 

Baltimore  in  the  first  conference  of  the 

African  M.  E.  Church,  452. 
Wisconsin,  number  of  Negro  troops  fur- 
nished by,   300 ;    ratifies  the   fifteenth 

amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 

U.  S.,  422. 
Wool,    Maj.-Gen.    John    E.,   orders   the 

employment  of  Negroes  in  the  army, 

260  ;  in  command  of  troops  during  the 

draft  riot  at  N.  Y.,  328. 
Wormley,    Mary,   establishes   school   for 

Colored  children,  205. 
Wormley,    William,   erects    school-house 

for  Colored  children,  205  ;  threatened 

by  mob,  his  death,  206. 
Wright,    Richard,   member  of    the    first 

American  Methodist  conference,  466. 

Yearbrv,  Joseph,  member  of  the  first 
American  Methodist  conference,  466. 

Zane.  Jonathan,  bequest  for  the  educa^ 
tion  of  Colored  people,  177. 
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